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THE 


FAITHS   OF   THE   WOELD. 


TIABADIM,  a  l)ranch  of  tlie  modern  Chosidim  or 
Jewisli  Pietists  in  Tolanrl,  wliir-h  was  founded  in 
the  ciglitcenth  century  by  Rabbi  Suloniun,  in  the 
government  of  MohilelV.  'J  liuir  name  Holxulim  is 
composed  of  tlie  initial  letters  of  tbree  Hebrew  words, 
denoting  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  knowledge. 
They  may  not  improperly  be  called  Quidisls,  as 
their  distinguishing  peculiarity  consists  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  external  forms,  and  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  mind  to  abstraction  and  contemplation. 
Instead  of  the  baptisms  customary  among  the  Jews, 
they  go  through  the  signs  without  the  n.se  of  the 
cleTnent,  and  consider  it  their  duty  to  disengage 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  matter,  bceause 
of  its  tendency  to  clog  the  inind  in  its  ascent  to  the 
Supreme  Source  of  Intelligence.  In  prayer,  they 
make  no  use  of  words,  but  ^imply  place  themselves 
in  tlie  attitude  of  supplication,  and  exercise  them- 
.selves  in  mental  ejaculations. 

II.\15r!.'\.,  a  sort  of  garment  which  the  Aloliannne- 
d.ans  throw  over  their  shoulders  after  purification, 
somewhat  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  Tiilhth. 

HABDALA  (Ileb.  distinction),  a  ceremony  which 
is  considered  as  dividing  or  sej'arating  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  from  the  other  days  of  the  week.  It  com- 
mences after  the  concluding  service  in  the  -.syna- 
gogue. "On  their  return,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "  I'roiii 
this  .service  they  light  a  wax  candle,  or  a  lainp  with 
two  wicks,  which  is  usually  held  by  a  child  ;  and  the 
master  of  the  family,  taking  a  glass  of  wine  in  bis 
ri;;ht  hand,  .and  a  box  containing  some  .spices  in  his 
left,  recites  several  iiassa;;es  of  scripture  :  '  "  Behold, 
God  is  my  salvation  :  I  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid ; 
for  the  Lord  Jehovali  is  my  strength  and  song;  he 
also  is  become  my  salvation.  Therefore  with  joy 
shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  .salvation. — 
Salvation  bclongeth  unto  the  Lord  :  thy  blessing  is 
upon  thy  people.  Selah. — The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with 
us ;  the  Ood  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.  Selah. — The 
Jews  had  light,  and  gladness,  and  joy,  and  honour." 
Thus  may  it  also  be  unto  us. — "1  will  take  the  cup 
of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

II. 


Blessed  art  thou.  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  uni- 
verse !  who  bast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  At 
these  words  a  little  of  the  wine  is  to  be  poured  upon 
the  floor.  Then  taking  the  gi.ass  of  wine  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  box  of  spices  in  bis  right,  he  says  : 
'Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
univer.sc !  wlio  hast  created  divers  spices.'  Here  he 
smells  the  spices,  and  presents  them  to  liis  family 
that  they  may  liavo  the  same  gialificjition.  Then 
standing  ne.ar  the  candle  or  lamp,  lie  looks  at  it  with 
great  attention,  and  also  at  his  thiger  nails,  and  says  : 
'Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  G"d,  King  of  the 
universe  !  who  hast  created  the  light  of  the  lire.' 
Then  taking  the  wine  .again  in  his  right  hand,  bo 
says:  'Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  Kmg  ot 
the  universe  I  who  Iiast  made  a  distimtion  between 
things  sacred  and  profane  ;  between  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  between  Israel  and  other  nations  ;  between  the 
seventh  day  and  the  six  days  of  labour.  Blessed  ;irt 
thou,  0  Lord  our  God.  who  hast  m.adc  a  distinction 
between  things  sacred  and  profane.'  As  soon  as  this 
benediction  is  finished,  he  tastes  the  wine  himself, 
and  then  hands  it  round  to  all  the  company."  In 
some  places  where  the  Jews  happen  to  be  unable  to 
bear  the  expense  of  pcrfoiTning  the  ILibdala  at 
home,  the  Chassnn  or  reader  jierfonns  it  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  services.  Those 
who  are  unable  from  any  peculiarity  in  their  circum- 
stances to  attend  to  this  duty  eilher  at  home  or  in 
the  synagogue,  arc  allowed  to  compensate  for  its  per- 
formance by  privately  ej.aculating  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Sabbath  service,  a  short  benediction,  not  men- 
tioning the  name  of  God  ;  "  Blessed  be  He  who  hath 
made  a  distinction  between  things  .sacred  and  pro- 
fane." Thus  the  Sabbalh  terminates,  .and  the  people 
are  at  liberty  to  resume  their  ordinary  week-day 
cmplovments.     See  Sabbath  i^Jicwlsh.) 

1 1  AD  AD.    See  Adad. 

H.\))ES,  a  name  given  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  especially  by  the  poets,  to  I'luto,  the 
god  who  was  believed  to  ineside  over  the  infernal 
regions.     He   is   represented  as   being  the   son  o( 


HADES— HAIR  (CcsTOMS  connkcticd  with). 


Cliroiii)>  ami  IJliea,  tlic  liiisliaiid  of  I'erseiilioiie,  aiid 
the  brother  of  Zeus  niul  Poseidon.  He  bore  the 
rb.iraotcr  of  bciii?  a  fierce,  cruel,  and  inexorable  ty- 
njnt,  ilie.ided  by  mortal-,  who,  when  they  invoked 
liini,  struck  the  e.irth  wiili  their  hands,  sacriliccd 
black  sheep  in  liis  lioncmr,  and  in  olTering  their  sacri- 
fices stood  with  averted  faces.  The  grim  Hades 
shut  np  the  shades  of  the  dead  in  his  dark  domains. 
Hiii  wife  IVrsephone  .-^harcd  ti.c  throne  of  tlic  lower 
world  willi  her  cruel  huslian<l.  And  not  only  did 
Hades  rule  over  the  inferjial  re^rions ;  he  was  consi- 
dered also  as  the  author  of  tlmse  blessings  whicli 
gprung  from  the  eartli,  and  more  especially  of  those 
rich  mineral  treasures  which  arc  contained  in  the 
Ihiwels  of  the  earth.  The  worship  of  Hades  per- 
vaded both  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Elis,  at  Athens, 
and  Olympia.  temples  were  built  lor  the  worsliip  of 
this  infernal  deity.  Among  the  earlier  Greek  poets, 
more  especially  in  Homer,  the  name  Hades  is  as- 
signed to  tlic  god.  but  among  the  later  writers  it  was 
appliird  al-o  to  his  kingdom.     See  next  article. 

H.\.OE.S.  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead,  and  hence 
the  Septnagint  renders  by  this  word  the  Hebrew 
Sltuil.  while  in  the  aulhorl/.ed  I'nglisli  version  of  the 
New  Testament  it  is  generally  rendered  hcU.  In  the 
cl;issieal  writers  both  of  Greek  and  llonian  antiquity 
the  word  Hndfs  is  .ihnost  alw.iys  used  to  denote  tlic 
infenial  regions,  where  the  shades  of  the  dead  were 
believed  to  have  their  abode.  Among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  thick  dark- 
ness, such  as  is  referred  to  in  Job  x.  21,  22,  •'  Before 
I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return,  even  to  the  land  of 
darkness  and  the  sluidow  of  death ;  a  land  of  dark- 
ness, as  darkne.-s  itself;  and  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark- 
ness." Here  the  spirits  of  the  dead  arc  supposed  to 
dwell  till  the  resurrection  in  a  slate  in  wliich  they 
are  wholly  devoid  of  thought  and  sensation.  The 
woril  Hailen  in  the  New,  as  well  as  S!i€ol  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  ot'tcii  used  in  the  most  general  sense 
to  denote  the  state  of  the  dead,  including  the  grave 
as  the  residence  of  the  body,  and  the  world  of  spirits 
as  the  abode  of  the  soul.  In  some  eases,  indeed, 
both  words  are  employed  either  in  reference  to  the 
body  or  the  soul  taken  separately.  From  a  minute 
consideration,  however,  of  tlic  various  cases  in  wliich 
the  word  Hades  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  it  expresses  the 
i.ile  of  the  dead. 
H  \  DITII.  a  word  used  by  (he  Slohammedaus  to 
the  .".lyings  of  Mohammed,  and  which  were 
I  down  by  oral  tradition  from  one  gcncraliou 
lier.  There  are  said  to  be  six  authors  of  these 
M  iM  .M,ii«,  among  whom  are  Ayesha  the  wife  of  the 
Trophet ;  AbiS  Horoira,  his  intimate  friend  ;  and  Ebn 
Ids  cousiii-gcnnan.  The  collection  of  these 
lis  made  by  Klmarczmi,  amounts  to  5,260; 
all 'I  whiili  the  Molmmnicd.m  doctors  allege  ought 
to  bo  coinniilted  to  memory,  ami  where  that  eainiot 
bo  done,  they  ought  to  be  transcribed. 


H.VDJI,  or  El.-Illl.\GG  (Aral),  pilgrim),  a  titit 
given  to  a  Moslem  who  has  performed  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Jlecca  and  Mount  Arafat.  He  is  not  entitled 
to  be  called  a  Hadji  until  he  has  gone  round  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca  seven  times,  kissing  tlic  black  stone 
each  time.  It  is  also  indispensable  that  he  should 
have  visited  Mount  Arafat,  six  hours  distant,  on 
which  Abraham  is  believed  to  have  oiVercd  up  his 
son.     See  MECCA,  (PlI.GIilMAOli  TO). 

HAFEDII.VH,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians, 
usually  invoked  on  oblaiidng  a  prosperous  journey 
whether  by  sea  or  land. 

HAFIZI  (Arab,  keepers),  a  name  given  to  Mo- 
hammedans who  commit  the  Koran  wholly  to  me- 
mory, and  are  on  tliat  account  regarded  as  holy  men 
intrusted  with  God's  law. 

II.\GIG.\H,  the  sacred  feast  tliat  took  place  on 
the  morrow  after  the  celebration  of  the  raselial  Sup- 
per, and  also  one  of  tlie  two  peace-ol'.crings  which 
those  Jews  who  engaged  in  the  passover  were  re- 
quired to  bring  along  with  them  to  the  solemnity.  The 
pcacc-ofl'erings  behoved  to  be  some  beast,  bulLck  or 
sheep,  and  they  were  allied  also  the  passover  of  the 
lierd.  These  passover  offerings  were  esteemed  holy 
things,  and  none  in  their  detileraent  might  presume 
to  eat  of  them. 

HAGIOGRAPHA  (Gr.  holy  writings;,  the  name 
given  to  tlie  third  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
comprising  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  -Job, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
and  also  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles.  Besides  be- 
ing called  Jlwjiiiqraplui,  this  class  of  the  Hebrew 
Scrii)tures  was  also  called  Ketlbim  (which  see)  or 
Writings,  because  they  were  not  orally  delivered  as 
the  Law  of  Moses  was,  but  were  immediately  re- 
vealed to  the  minds  of  their  authors  who  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration. 

HAGIOSCOPE,  a  word  used  by  English  ecelesi- 
astic.-d  writers  to  describe  openings  made  through 
dilVerent  parts  of  the  interior  walls  of  the  church, 
generally  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  so  as 
to  aftbrd  a  view  of  the  altar  to  those  worshipping  in 
(he  ai.slcs. 

IIAICTITE3,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who  profess 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  in  Mohammed. 
They  regard  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah,  and  believe 
that  he  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  that  he  took 
upon  himself  a  true  human  body.  They  believe  that 
he  will  come  again  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day 
in  the  same  body  which  he  had  on  earth  ;  that  he 
will  destroy  Antichrist,  and  reign  forty  years,  at  the. 
close  of  which  the  world  will  come  to  an  end. 

HAIL  MARY.    See  Ave  M.\ria. 

HAIR  (Cu.sTO.MS  coKNiccTKD  WITH).  The  Jews 
in  ancient  times  attached  great  importance  to  long 
hair.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  length  of  Absa- 
lom's hair  led  to  his  death,  2  Sam.  xviii.  9,  "  .Vnd 
Abs.ilom  met  the  servants  of  David.  .Vnd  Absalom 
rode  upon  a  mule,  and  the  mule  went  under  the  thick 


HAIUETITES— HAKEMITES. 


boiii;lis  of  a  great  oak,  and  his  liead  caught  hold  of 
the  oak,  and  lie  was  taken  up  between  the  heaven 
and  the  earth;  and  the  mule  that  was  under  liint 
went  away."  One  of  the  most  degrading  forms  of 
expressing  contempt  among  the  Jews  was  plucking 
otf  the  hair.  We  lind  Neheuiiali  (xiii.  25)  mention- 
ing tliis  as  a  punishment  inriicted  upon  those  who 
had  contracted  irregular  marriages,  •'  And  I  contend- 
eil  with  them,  and  cursed  them,  and  smote  ceriain  of 
iheni,  and  plucked  ort'  their  hair,  and  made  them 
swear  hy  God,  saying.  Ye  shall  not  give  your  daugh- 
ters unto  their  sons,  nor  take  their  daughters  unto 
your  sous,  or  for  yourselves."  "IJaldhead"  seems 
also  to  have  been  used  occasionally  as  a  strong  term 
of  re[)roach.  Thus  2  Kings  ii.  23,  "  And  he  went  up 
from  thence  unto  Beth-el  :  and  as  lie  was  going  up 
by  the  way,  there  came  forth  little  children  out  of 
the  city,  and  mocked  him,  and  s.iid  unto  him,  Go  up, 
thou  bald  head;  go  up,  thou  bald  head."  Shaving 
the  head  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  Hebrew 
jirophets  as  denoting  metaphorically  affliction,  pover- 
ty, and  disgrace.  The  vow  of  the  Xazarite  (which 
tee)  shows  the  imiiortance  which  was  attached  to  the 
hair  as  a  sacred  emblem  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
In  ancient  Greece  al.r.0  the  hair  was  not  nnfrequently 
used  for  superstitious  [lurposcs.  Thus  it  apjiears 
from  Homer  that  parents  were  accustomed  to  dedi- 
cate the  hair  of  their  children  to  some  god ;  and 
when  the  children  had  reached  adult  age,  the  hair 
was  cut  otf  and  consecrated  to  that  same  deity.  In 
the  account  which  Virgil  gives  of  the  death  of  Dido, 
he  mentions  that  the  highest  lock  of  her  hair  was 
dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods.  To  such  practices 
there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  Lev.  xix.  27,  "  Ve 
shall  not  round  the  corner  of  your  heads,  neither 
shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard." 

As  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  the  hair 
was  iVequcntly  cut  ofi"  and  hence  we  find  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  declaring,  xvi.  6,  "  Hoth  the  great  and 
the  small  shall  die  in  this  land :  they  shall  not  be 
buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for  them,  nor  cut 
themselve^i,  nor  make  themselves  bald  fur  them." 
The  same  custom  ajipears  to  have  prevailed  ,imong 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
universal  practice  throughout  the  world,  except  in 
Etrypt,  wliere  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beaixl  was 
allowed  to  grow  in  seasons  of  mourning,  being  at  all 
other  times  shaved.  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
Greeks  to  hang  up  the  hair  of  their  dead  at  the  door 
to  prevent  any  one  from  defiling  himself  by  entering 
the  Imuse.  Eastern  females  have  always  considered 
the  plaiting  and  adorning  of  their  hair  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  their  toilette.  To  this  pracfice  we 
find  frequent  allusions  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Thus 
Paul  strongly  condemns  it,  1  Thn.  ii.  9,  "In  like 
manner  also,  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest 
apparel,  with  shamefaceduess  and  sobriety;  not  with 
broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array." 
Peter  also  adopts  a  similar  strain  of  rejiroof,  1  Pet. 
■  iii.  3,  "  Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward 


adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold, 
or  of  putting  on  of  apparel."  The  idolaters  who  wor- 
shipped the  heavenly  bodies,  but  more  especially  the 
Arabians,  in  imitation  of  Bacchus,  used  to  cut  their 
hair  equal  behind  and  before,  to  make  their  head  in 
the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  and  they  likewise  shaved 
the  hair  of  their  beards.  It  was  probably  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  practices  that  the  Hebrews  were  en- 
joined to  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow,  and  not  to 
mar  the  comers  of  their  beards. 

HAIRETITES.  a  sceptical  sect  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  profess  to  doubt  everylhing,  and 
to  hold  their  minds  in  constant  equipoise,  believing 
nothing,  and  maintaining  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  On  any 
controverted  point,  therefore,  their  usual  remark  is, 
"God  knows  it,  we  do  not."  Notwithstanding  this 
sceptical  turn  of  mind,  they  scrupulously  observe 
the  Mohammedan  ceremonies  and  laws,  both  civil 
and  rehgious.  .Members  of  this  sect  liave  occasion- 
My  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Mui-Tl  (which  see), 
or  chief  of  the  Mohammedan  law ;  but  it  has  been 
alleged  that  they  have  been  somewhat  negligent  in 
performing  the  duties  of  that  high  station,  being 
ready  to  sign  any  thing,  appending  however  their 
usual  saying,  "  God  knows  what  is  best."  The 
Fktva  (which  see)  of  the  Mufti  or  Sheik-ul-lslam 
being  in  many  cases  of  the  highest  importance, 
rashness  or  want  of  due  eonsideiation  in  signing 
it  may  be  attended  with  the  most  dange  ous  conse- 
quences. 

HAI-VANG,  the  god  of  the  sea  among  the 
Chinese,  answering  to  the  Poseidon  of  the  Greeks, 
and  tlie  Neptune  of  the  Komans.  He  is  represented 
holding  a  magnet  in  one  hand,  and  a  doljihin  in  the 
other,  and  with  dishevelled  hair  to  indicate  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  waters. 

IIAKE.M  (El),  SiiCT  of.    See  Dkuzt:s. 

HAlvE.MlTES,  a  heretical  sect  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, oiigiuated  by  Hakem-ben-Haschem,  who 
made  his  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  from  the  Hegira.  Being  a  man  of  consider- 
able acuteness,  he  succeeded  in  attracting  a  gi-eat 
number  of  followers.  He  maintained  that  God  ius- 
sumed  a  human  form  after  he  had  ordered  the  angels 
to  adore  Adam ;  that  he  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
several  prophets  and  other  great  men,  princes  and 
kings.  He  met  with  great  opposition  in  propagat- 
ing his  peculiar  sentiments,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that 
he  threw  himself  into  a  cistern  full  of  aijua-fvrtis,  in 
which  his  whole  body  was  consumed  exce|it  his  hair, 
which  floated  on  the  surface.  Before  committing 
suicide,  he  had  taught  his  followers  that  he  would 
return  to  them  after  death  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
man  mounted  on  a  grey  horse,  and  that  in  this  fonn 
he  would  eon(iuer  tiie  whole  world,  and  compel  all 
nations  to  embrace  his  religion.  In  expectation  of 
this  event,  the  sect  of  the  Hakemites  is  .said  by  some 
aiuhors  to  have  lasted  above  five  hundred  years  after 
liis  death. 


UALAb— HAND  (Customs  co:«sected  with  the). 


IIALAK,  wlial  U  iicniiiitod  nml  wuictioncd  liy  (lie 
Mo'iniimicilnii  Ij»w. 

llAI.CYtlN  Cliruril,  ndpiioiniimtion  of  Chris 
tloiii  witicli  nrow  in  !»>•-•  in  l'oliiiiil)in.  North  Anier- 
ic«.  Tlic  incmljcni  of  thin  fcct  n-jcct  nil  crociis  am) 
confc»Mon!i  of  fnith.  They  mimit  o(  only  one  iicr.-on 
in  the  (Joilheml.  nnd  mnintnin  thnt  the  Knlhcr  ean- 
not  be  known  m  n  peMon  but  as  he  was  pleaseil  to 
asMinic  perconality  in  bis  Anoinlcil  or  Cliii.st.  Tliey 
deny  tlic  doctrine  of  denial  punishment,  and  lioM 
that  the  existence  both  of  apostate  spirits  and  ini- 
peniirnl  men  will  cease  at  the  close  of  Clirift's  me- 
diatorial kinplom.  They  deny  infiuit  baptism,  and 
their  mmlc  of  ailministcriiig  the  ordinance  to  adults 
is  peculiar.  The  persons  to  be  baptized  walk  down 
into  the  water  in  procession,  attended  by  the  coiijrre- 
Kntinn,  and  accompanied  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  The  onliiiance  is  then  dispensed  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  they  allege  is 
exhibited  in  one  glorious  I'erson,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holv  Ghost.  The  Halcyons  devote  their  children 
to  Go.1.  not  by  Kiptism,  but  by  dedicating  them  in 
prayer,  ami  placing  tliem  under  the  piardi.insliip  of 
the  niemU-rs  of  the  church,  who  take  them  into  their 
anns  and  ble.>is  them. 

HAI.I)AMTi:.S.  Sec  Baptists  (Scottish). 
C<)ngi:k<!ation.m,i.sts  (Scottish). 

IIAI.r  COMMUNKJN.    See  CiiALirE. 

II.M.IA.  one  of  the  Nereides  in  the  ancient  hea- 
then mythology.  This  was  the  name  also  of  a  god- 
de.'S  worshi])iied  among  the  Rhodi.ins,  as  the  spouse 
of  Po.'F.inoN  (which  see). 

II.VLIACMO.X,  a  river-god  of  Macedoni.i,  sprung 
from  Oceanus  ami  Thctys. 

HALI.K  ;Gr.  hah,  the  sea),  a  name  given  among 
the  ancient  heathens  to  sea-nymphs  in  general. 

H.M.LKL,  ccrt.iin  psalms  which  were  accustomed 
to  he  sung  by  the  Jews  on  very  solemn  occ.isions. 
It  was  divided  into  the  Great  Hallel  and  the  Lesser 
Ilallil.  the  former  Ix^ing  understood  to  be  I's.  cxxxvi., 
and  the  latter  comprising  six  psalms,  from  Ps.  cxiii. 
to  I's.  cxvili.  inclusive. 

IIALLKLIJAU.     Pee  Ai.i.r.i.iiA. 

IIALLKN.SIAN   CO.NTKOVKUSY.     See   Tir- 

TlilTIC  Co>TlloVr.H8V. 

II.M,f)SYnXK,  A  surname  of  Amphitritc  and 
TrihyM  as  iH'ini;  sealtom. 

HAM.VDKYAlJK.S,  sulnirdinate  female  divinities 
among  the  ancient  heathens,  who  presided  over 
w '-  ■'^  '  '"■■  ■  'ts.    Sec  DuYADKS. 

I'  t'T  OF),  the  follower*  of  Ilamct,  a 

Mi>! • '   I,  who  in  17U2  l)ogan  to  teach 

t'n  the  \'.  -t  of  Al'rica.     lie  rejected  the 

Mirient  ilfi  ..m liie  Caliphs,  and  by  the  moditica- 

lioni  which  he  sought  to  introduce  into  the  AIiisi.nl- 
iniui  crce<l,  he  .     '  ■•,md  him  a  !,-reat  iiuml>er 

of  dixciplct.      \  il.imct  was  killed,  and  two 

o''"  iiid.tliosuccess- 

'"'  .  ii  tiave  dealer. 

llAAiMU.N.     itc  AiiiioN. 


IIAMrrON    COURT    COM'KUKNCIi.      Set 

CoNKI-.liKNCK  (IIaMITON  CoLKT). 

H.VXll'L,  th('  angel  who  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cient IVrsiaiis  as  the  inspector  of  the  heavens. 

II.VNI1.\L1TKS,  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects 
of  the  Mohammedans,  which  derived  its  name  from 
Ahmed-ebnilaiibal.  who  is  said  to  have  been  so 
well  ver.-ed  in  the  tr.iditions  of  Moh.immrd,  that  he 
eould  ivpeat  a  milliim  of  them  by  role.  This  zeal- 
ous Mohammedan  teacher  strenuously  maintained 
the  eteniily  of  the  Koran,  and  thus  brought  upon 
himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Caliph  al  Mdlascm, 
who  held  the  Koran  to  have  been  created.  The 
controversy  on  this  disputed  point  raged  for  a  lime 
with  great  keenness  on  both  sides,  and  at  length 
Ilanhal,  by  the  command  of  his  .inlagonist,  w.is  im- 
prisoned and  scourged.  He  continued,  notwiilistand- 
ing,  to  pro|i.igate  his  opinions  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury from  the  Ilegim.  The  sect  of  the  Ilanbaliles, 
from  which  the  .sect  of  the  ^Yahabee8  seems  to  have 
been  derived,  prevails  principally  in  the  wilder  dis- 
tricts of  Arabia;  its  austere  tenets  being  well  suited 
to  the  simile  niiuiiiers  of  the  Bcilouins.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Caliph  AI  ll.'iili,  the  Hanbalites,  enraged  at  the 
wide  prevalence  of  a  luxurious  .spirit,  raised  a  serious 
commotion  in  Bagdad,  breaking  into  houses,  spilling 
any  wine  they  discovered,  destroying  miisicd  instru- 
ments, and  burning  rich  garments.  Considerable 
alarm  was  excited  for  some  time  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  that  the  disturlvance  was  quelled.  In  the.se 
tumults  several  tliou.sand  lives  were  sacrificed. 

IIAXD  (CUSTO.MS  CON.NF.OTKD  WITH  TIIK).      The 

custom  of  kissing  the  h.ind  as  an  act  of  adoration 
seems  to  h.ive  existed  in  very  early  times.  Thus  we 
lind  a  distinct  reference  to  it  in  ,7ob  xxxi.  27,  •'  And 
my  heart  h.ith  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth 
hath  kissed  my  hand."  In  the  E-isf,  even  .it  the 
present,  one  of  the  most  usual  modes  of  p.iying  re- 
spect to  a  person  of  superior  rank  is  by  kissing  bis 
li.ind  and  ])utting  it  to  the  forehead.  A  Mohamme- 
dan, when  he  c;innot  oliscrve  this  custom,  commonly 
kisses  his  own  hand  and  raises  it  to  bis  forehrad. 
An  oath  is  often  taken  in  Oriental  countries  by  join- 
ing hands,  and  to  this  practice  there  seems  to  be  an 
obvious  allusion  in  Ezek.  xxi.  1-1,  ''Smite  thy  hands 
together,"  and  again  verse  17,  "1  will  also  .smite  mine 
hands  together,  and  I  will  cause  my  fury  to  rest :  I 
the  Lord  have  said  it." 

One  of  the  most  cx|iressivc  modes  .al.so  in  the  Kast 
ofindic.iting  sorrow  nnd  deep  himiilialion  is  by  putting 
the  hands  to  the  head.  Hence  we  find  it  said  in  Jer. 
ii.  37,  "Yea,  thou  slialt  go  forth  Ironi  him.  and  thine 
hands  npon  thine  head :  for  the  Lord  hath  rejected 
thy  confidences,  and  thou  sh.ilt  pot  prosper  in  them." 
The  same  attitude  in  token  of  sorrow  is  frequently 
met  with  on  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Kgvpl. 
Mr.  Roberts  also,  refcning  to  niodcn;  customs  in  the 
East,  says,  "  ^VIlen  people  arc  in  great  distress  they 


IIAN'DKERCHIEP  (Holy)— HANIFEES. 


put  tlieii'  liairls  on  tlieir  liead,  tl'.e  finders  being 
clasped  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  crown.  Should  a  man  who 
is  plunged  into  wretcliedness  meet  a  friend,  he  im- 
mediately puts  his  hands  on  his  head  to  illustrate  his 
circumstances.  AVheu  a  person  hears  of  the  death 
of  a  relative  or  friend  he  forthwith  clasps  his  hands 
on  Ills  head.  When  boys  have  been  punished  at 
school,  they  run  home  with  their  liands  on  their 
head.  Parent.";  are  much  displeased  and  alarmed 
when  they  see  their  children  with  their  hands  in  that 
position,  because  they  look  upon  it  not  merely  as  a 
sign  of  grief  but  as  an  emblem  of  bad  fortune." 

'hAXDKERCHIEP  (Holy),  a  haudkerohief  said 
to  have  belonged  to  St.  Veronica,  on  which  is  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  imprinted  the  likeness  of  the 
face  of  oiiv  blessed  Lord.  The  legend  is,  that  when 
Christ  was  !od  to  crucitixion,  Veronica,  who  followed 
him,  put  a  handkei-chief  to  his  face,  on  wdiich  the 
impress  of  his  features  remained.  This  holy  relic  is 
still  preserved  at  Rome,  and  exhibited  for  the  vener- 
ation of  Romanists  on  certain  festivals.  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  .s,aj-s,  that  two  dii'ereut  holy  handkerchiefs  exist ; 
the  one  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  Christ  hiinself 
as  a  present  to  Agbarus,  prince  of  Edessa,  who  by 
letter  had  requested  a  picture  of  him ;  the  other 
given  by  Christ  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  to  a 
holy  woman,  bv  name  Veronica,  upon  a  handkerchief 
which  she  had  lent  him  to  wipe  his  face  upon  that  oc- 
casion. Both  these  handkerchiefs  arc  said  to  be  kept 
with  the  utmost  reverence,  the  one  in  St.  Sylvester's 
church,  the  other  in  St.  Peter's,  where,  in  honour 
of  this  sacred  relic,  there  is  an  altar  built  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  with  a  statue  of  Veronica,  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription.  It  is  i-elated  by  Bower,  upon 
the  authority  of  Mabillon,  that  Pope  Innocent  III. 
composed  a  prayer  in  honour  of  the  image  imprinted 
upon  the  handkerchief,  and  granted  a  ten  day.s'  in- 
dulgence to  all  who  should  visit  it,  ami  that  Pope 
John  XXII.  promised  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
days'  indulgence  to  every  one  who  shoidd  repeat  the 
following  prayer,  '■  Hall,  holy  face  of  our  Redeemer, 
printed  ui}on  a  cloth  as  white  as  snow ;  purge  us 
from  all  spot  of  vice,  and  join  us  to  the  cornpany  of 
the  blessed.  Bruig  us  to  our  country,  0  Happy 
Figure,  there  to  see  the  pure  face  of  Christ."  The 
holy  handkerchief  is  also  said  to  be  preserved  which 
wrapped  our  Lord's  face  in  the  grave. 

HANDS  (IiiPOf^iTiON  OF).  In  very  ancient  times 
the  most  usual  ceremony  adopted  in  conveying  a 
blessing  to  another  was  to  lay  the  hands  solem-.ily 
upon  the  head  of  the  individual  accotiipaniod  with 
prayer.  Thus  in  Gen.  xlviii.  14,  we  find  Jacob  lay- 
ing hands  upon  the  heads  of  Ephraim  and  JIanasseh, 
when  lie  gave  them  his  dying  blessing.  The  high- 
priest  also,  when  he  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  the 
people,  was  wont  to  stretch,  out  his  hands  as  it  were 
over  the  heads  of  the  a-sembled  multitude.  And 
when  our  Lord  conveyed  a  blessing  to  the  Jewish 
children,  we  are  told,  "he  laid  his  hands  on  them 
au.l  prayed."     According  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  the 


ceremony  to  be  followed  in  confessing  sin  over  the 
head  of  an  animal  presented  as  a  sin-otfering,  was  to 
lay  both  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Wit- 
nesses also,  when  ch.arging  any  one  with  a  crime, 
laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  .accused.  The 
same  custom  was  followed  by  the  apostles,  a.s  we 
learu  from  Acts  viii.  17,  when  they  conferred  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  those  who  were  baptized. 

The  imposition  of  hands  has  from  a  very  early 
period  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  by 
which  priests  and  ministers  have  been  consecrated 
and  set  apart  to  the  sacred  olficc.  Thus  in  Xiini. 
xxvii.  18,  we  are  informed  that  when  iloses  consti- 
tuted Joshua  his  successor  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
him.  In  this  solemn  act  indeed,  accompanied  wit}i 
prayer,  ordination  to  the  ministry  lias  usually  con 
sisted.  The  maimer  of  performing  the  ceremony  has 
dia'ered  at  di.Terent  times.  As  a  part  of  tlie  ordina- 
tion of  Christian  ministers  it  has  been  usually  traced 
to  apostolic  institution  and  practice.  Three  passages 
of  Scripture  are  generally  referred  to  in  support  of  this 
ceremotiv.  Thus  in  Acts  viii.  17,  mention  is  made 
of  the  apostles  laying  hands  on  those  whom  riiilij- 
had  baptized;  and  in  Acts  xix.  6,  Paid  is  said  t* 
have  laid  his  hands  on  those  whom  he  baptized  after 
John's  baptism;  and  finally,  in  Heb.  vi.  2,  iniposi 
tion  of  hands  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  religion.  Hence  CllElROTlinsi.\  (which 
see),  tiie  Greek  term  for  the  imposition  of  hands,  is 
frequently  used  in  the  early  Christian  writers  as  .sy- 
nonymous with  ordination.  In  the  baptism  of  cate- 
chumens in  the  primitive  Christian  church,  one  of 
the  ceremonies  practised  was  the  imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who  stood  with  his 
head  bow-ed  down  in  a  submissive  i]0sture.  This 
was  also  one  of  the  rites  of  Confirji.\tion  (which 
see). 

HAXIFEES,  an  orthodox  sect  of  Jlohammedans. 
who  derived  their  name  from  their  originator  Abu- 
Haiiifa,  the  first  of  the  Islaniite  casuists,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  second  year  of  the  Ilegira.  lie  learned 
the  dogmas  of  the  Mohamnicd.-vn  faith  and  its  prin- 
cipal traditions  from  persons  who  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  th.e  prophet ;  and  though  he  is  now  regarded 
as  the  chief  authority  among  the  Soiinifes,  he  was 
through  life  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  family  of  A'i. 
Being  a  man  of  inflexible  uprightness,  he  shrimk 
from  accepting  the  office  of  judge  which  was  ollered 
to  him,  and  was  in  consequence  thrown  into  prison. 
While  in  coniinement  he  is  said  to  have  read  the 
Koran  no  fewer  than  seven  thousand  times.  Accord- 
ing to  D'Ohsson,  he  was  poisoned  by  command  of 
the  Caliph  for  having  in  the  Ulema  or  Comicil  of  the 
doctors  of  the  law,  resisted  the  severe  punislmitnt 
which  it  was  proposed  to  inflict  on  the  citizens  of 
Mosul,  A.  D.  767.  The  Kanif'ecs  are  usually  called 
the  followers  of  reason,  because  they  are  principally 
guided  by  their  owni  judgment  in  giving  a  decision 
upon  any  pioint,  while  the  other  Mohammedan  sects 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  letter  of  tradition.     This 


IIANUiMAN-HAHKM. 


»4  i-t.  n*  wo  It-nrii  froin  Dr.  Tuvl-r,  wiis  lir»t  c«mb- 
liKlicil  ill  Inik;  it  \»  iiii»'  llif  ('•rnliliiilivd  fnilli  of  the 
Tiirk>  mill  'r«rlnr».  Imt  ii   lm»  liraucliccl  iiilo  iiiiincr- 

llllfl  l«lllNlt\  i-tioii.H. 

II  VNUCA.     Sve  I>Ki>l<  ATioN    I'i.ast  ok). 

IIANI'M.VN'.  llio  A/ir-G'xl  u(  tlie  Iliiidiis,  xoii  of 
ruviiii.  Icinl  of  tin-  wiiiii.i.  Tliere  is  a  ri'feroiioe  to 
llniiiiiiiiiii  ill  iIk>  Itiiii!t\niiA,  an  ancient  epic  jioi'in,  in 
wliii-li  tlic  iiiiinli<-v-;;iMieml  is  introiluccd  as  lipadiiig 
llie  t'lisliiies  or  Nrj^i-ocs  ol  India,  wlio  liad  come  to 
till'  a.'-sistaiK'o  of  U.'inm,  and  tlie  Aliens  of  ilic 
(ianijes.  In  nicmorial  of  tlio  elective  assistance 
wliicli  lie  n'lidcrcd  to  KainaVisliim,  a  small  pagoda 
i<  erected  in  his  honour  wiihiii  the  tein|dc.s  of 
V'islinn. 

HArilTOUO'l'II,  lifty-foiir  sections  of  the  Ol.l 
Te!>lanu'iit  |>io|ihcm,  appointed  to  he  read  in  the  scr- 
\ice  of  the  Jewish  syna^-ogiie.  The  Hahbies  .«ay  that 
tliiir  foi-efalhere  real  only  the  I-aw  until  the  time  of 
Antiochiis  Kpiphanes,  who  conquered  tlie  Jews  about 
B.C.  1C7.  and  issued  an  edict  at  Antiocli  commaiid- 
iiii;  the  inhabit<iiits  of  the  country  to  embrace  the 
I'ngaii  religion  professed  by  the  conqueror.  Besides 
deilic.iting  the  Jewi.tli  tiinplc  totlio  worship  of  Jupi- 
ter Olynipiiis,  he  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  Law  in 
the  synagogues  on  jiaiii  of  death.  In  consequence 
of  this  tyrannical  prohibition,  the  Jews  substituted  a 
neiies  of  selections  iVoin  the  Prophets,  which  they 
termed  ILiphtoroUi ;  and  e*  en  when  the  rending  of 
the  Ijiw  was  restored  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
the  reading  of  the  Prophets  was  still  continued,  and 
lui.«  remaineil  in  torce  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
.lews  in  diil'ereiit  countries  have  not  in  all  instances 
cho~en  the  same  passages  t'roin  the  prophets ;  and  i 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  in  ancient  times 
the  lessons  read  from  the  prophets  were  the  .•^anic  as 
now.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarks,  that  though  the 
.lews  are  agreed  in  the  sections  of  the  Law  which 
are  read  every  .Sabbath,  yet  they  are  not  agreed  in 
the  IhiphtoroOi,  for  it  appears  in  the  selections  from 
the  prophets,  that  the  Diitcli  and  German  Jews 
differ  in  several  instances  from  the  Italian  and  I\pi- 
tiiguese.  It  is  soiuewhat  remarkable,  that  while,  as 
we  learn  from  Luke  iv.  16—21,  the  sixty-lirst  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  wa-  reail  in  the  synagogue  in  the  davs 
of  our  Loril.  this  and  almo.^t  all  the  other  prophc- 
'  '  -    le-pociing    the    Mes.-iah    are    omitted   in    the 

!•  ni  Ilftphtoroth.     From  the  custom  among  the 

.IcwK  of  reading  regular  portions  of  the    Law  and 

tlir>  I'r  ■phots  in  the  synagogue,  is  supposed  to  have 

!   the   custom  in  many  Christian  churches 

•  a  lesson   every  SabUith  out  of  the  Old 

nnd  New  Testanients. 

IIAU.'V,  one  of  the  nmnes  of  .Shiva  (which  see), 
the  Hindu  deity. 

II  VR.VM,   llie   term   nseil   by   the   .Mohamtncdan 
■  »   to  denote   what    de.-ervcs   a   reprimand   or 

'  •   '■  ■ 'H'roj'sly  forbidden  by  the  Ij»w. 

!■  1'  ^  I  \i,Ai,  (which  see).    The  wonl 

//     ...  «./-u  i-ij^iiiiies  A  skcred  tiling  from  which  inli- 


dels  are  to  abslain,  as  the  temple  of  Mecca  or  Mo- 
hammed's tomb  at  .Medina. 

II.VltU.VD.S.  a  name  substituted  by  Zoroa.<ter  for 
tlie  .1/(1;//  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  designed  to 
denote  the  priests  of  thefiuehiesor  Parsees,  or  I'irc- 
Will-shippers.  Certain  fixed  icgiilalions  were  laid 
diiwii  as  10  the  appe.iraiicc  and  costume  of  the  Ilar- 
Iwds.  They  were  rcqnii-cd  to  wear  long  beards,  and 
conical-shaped  caps  falling  down  on  tlieir  .-houlders, 
and  ipiiie  covering  their  eain.  Their  hair  was  never 
cut  except  as  a  sign  of  inouniing  for  a  near  relative. 
Wiicn  performing  divine  service  before  the  tire,  the 
cip  was  anciently  so  made  as  to  cover  the  mouth  of 
the  officiating  priest,  but  the  priest  of  the  inodeni 
Guebres  wears  a  piece  of  stiiH'  cut  8!|Uare  for  tli.at  pur- 
pose. The  cloak  or  Sudra  wa>  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
with  long  sleeves,  and  tailing  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg.  Uoiind  the  body  was  worn  a  cloth  sash  or 
girdle  of  camel's  hair,  from  which  hung  down  four 
ta.ssels,  intended  to  remind  the  Ilarbad  of  I'our  estab 
lishcd  maxims,  which  he  ought  never  to  forget.  The 
first  tassel  was  designed  to  remind  him  that  he  must 
have  one  God  alone,  one  omnipotent  Ueing  always 
bel'ore  his  eyes ;  the  second,  that  he  was  bound  to 
believe  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Magiaii  faiili;  the 
third,  that  he  must  acknowledge  Zorojister  .-ls  God's 
genuine  and  true  disciple ;  and  the  fourth,  that  he 
must  resolve  by  the  grace  of  God,  never  to  weary  of 
well-doing.  Tliese  girdles  were  believed  to  be  of 
divine  institution,  and  it  was  required  of  all  the  faith- 
ful of  both  sexes  to  we,ir  them,  that  by  the  posses 
sion  of  this  invalii.ible  ticasurc  tliey  m.ight  overcomt 
the  devil  and  all  his  works.  It',  however,  any  one 
should  happen  through  inadvertency  or  mistake  to 
lose  his  girdle,  he  must  neither  eat,  drink,  speak,  nor 
stir  one  foot  until  he  lias  purchased  a  new  one  from 
some  ITarbiid.  The  inau  who  has  lost  his  girdle  lii« 
in  their  view  lost  his  benediction.     See  Pahsi;ks. 

IIARK.M,  the  apartment  in  the  East  .set  aj^art  ex- 
clusively for  the  women.  It  would  appear  that  al- 
though polyg.iniy  was  forbidden  by  the  Law  of 
Moses,  the  Hebrew  kings,  especially  t-uloinon,  fonn- 
ed  to  themselves  large  estabhshmenfs  of  wives  and 
concubines.  In  1  Kings  xxii.  25,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  "  inner  chamber,"  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  harem,  the  words  denoting  literally  a 
chamber  within  a  chamber.  In  the  Kast,  the  hareiii  is 
held  s.ici-ed,  so  that  even  the  officei-s  of  justice  d,-ii-e  not 
intrude  therein,  unless  they  have  received  certain 
information  thai  a  miui  is  within  the  harem  contrary 
to  the  law ;  and  if  on  entering  the  harem  they  do  not 
find  what  they  look  for,  the  w-omeii  may  punish  and 
even  kill  them.  The  Molunnmedan  law  reipiires  that 
the  faces  of  women  be  concealed  from  the  view  of 
men,  with  the  exception  of  their  husbands,  f'athers,  and 
sons.  Ill  Kgypt  the  strictest  precautions  aretaken 
that  no  male  visitors  be  allowed  to  enter  the  interior 
of  the  harem,  not  even  the  slaves  w-ho  are  in  atten- 
dance. "  Women,"  says  Mr.  Ijnie,  '•  ot'leii  pay  visit* 
to  each  other's  harems,  and  sometiraca  spend  whole 
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dp.vs  in  gossip,  tlie  flis|]lay  of  fiiier\'.  smoking  or 
slniy-teiliii^.  It  is  deeiiicd  a  breach  of  eiiquette  for 
tlip  master  of  llie  lioiise  to  enter  the  apartment  on 
such  occa-iioiis,  unless  his  visit  be  upon  some  impe- 
rative occasion ;  even  tlien  he  must  give  tlie  usual 
notice  of  his  approacli,  so  that  the  strange  lady  may 
veil  and  retire."  Female  existence  in  the  Oriental 
harem  is  one  monotonous  and  unvarying  scene  of  in- 
dolence and  self-indulgence.  Tlie  women  seldom 
leave  their  a]iartnients  to  take  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  but  rei'lining  on  soft  divans,  they  spend  their 
time  in  gold  embroidery,  or  in  trifling  amusements, 
wliile  they  pani|i('r  their  appetites  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  sweetmeats,  and  a  variety  of  rich  dishes,  the 
preparation  of  wliich  they  carefully  superintend.  In 
addition  to  this,  by  the  constanf  use  of  relaxing, 
wann,  and  vapour  baths,  they  soon  grow  so  large 
that  the  syinmttry  of  their  forms  and  tlie  regiilaritv 
of  their  features  enliicly  disa|ipear.  and  notliiiig  of 
beauty  remains  but  the  eyes.  "  When  the  moral 
state  of  the  harem  is  closely  examined,"  we  are  told 
i  I  the  Journal  of  a  Deputation  to  the  East,  "a  sad 
picture  of  dei^ravity  and  misery  is  discovered.  The 
women  are  left  wliolly  uneducated,  being  unable 
eitlier  to  read  or  write  ;  their  time  is  mostly  occupied 
in  attending  to  their  toilette,  feasting  their  appetites, 
frivolous  gossiji,  and  domestic  siiu.abbles.  As  re- 
spects the  intellect,  they  live  and  die  in  a  state  of 
nionfal  childhood  ;  and  witii  regard  to  morals,  being 
witliout  the  restraints  of  either  religion  or  reason, 
they  are  wliolly  abandoned  to  the  sway  of  the  sen- 
sual and  malevolent  passions  of  our  fallen  nature. 
Envy,  jealousy,  and  malice  are  the  natural  fruits  of 
this  deep  moral  debasement.  Tlie  elder  women  have 
generally  the  ride,  by  custom,  over  their  jiniiors; 
factious  intrigues  against  one  another,  acts  of  ty- 
ranny and  cruel  revenge,  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  social  system  ;  so  that,  could  the 
private  and  domestic  life  of  the  hareir.---  be  disclosed, 
the  majority  of  them  wotdd  be  found  little  pande- 
iiioiiia." 

IIAR[G.\-R.\,  a  word  which,  whon  pro-.,  i:. need 
along  with  S/iivn  and  llama,  is  believ"''  by  the  Hin- 
dus to  bring  down  numberless  blessi.gs  upon  hiin 
wlio  utters  it.  The  moment  these  three  sacred  words 
escape  from  the  lips,  .all  sins  are  cancelled  .and  blotted 
out,  but  if  they  are  thrice  repeated,  the  god.s  are  so 
honoured  tliat  they  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  recompense 
equal  to  tlie  merit.  Such  privileged  persons  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  pass  into  other  bodies,  but  are 
siraiglitway  absorbed  in  nrahin. 

II.-VRIOLI,  magicians  wlio  are  mentioned  by  Ter- 
fullian  as  waiting  on  the  altars  of  the  heatlien  to  re- 
ceive their  inspiration  from  the  fumes  of  the  sacri- 
fices. 

H.\RISCHANDIS,  a  sect  composed  of  doms  or 
sweepers  in  the  western  provinces  of  Hindustan. 
'J'heir  name  bears  an  allusion  to  the  Pauranic  prince 
Harischandi-a,  who,  becoming  the  pnrcliased  slave  of 
a  man  of  this  impure  order,  instructed  liis  master,  it 


is  said,  in  the  tenets  of  tlie  sect.  "Wl.'at  tliese  tenets 
were,  however,  is  not  known,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson 
tiiiiiks  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  adherent  of 
the  sect  now  exists. 

HARKA-RE,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Aii>ros-  (which  see), 
and  sup]iosed  to  be  identical  witli  the  Grecian  Heu- 
-•iCLKS  (which  see). 

HARLOTS.    See  Peostitutiok  (Sacked). 

HARMOXAH,  a  goddess  of  the  Sl.emitic  nations, 
correspouding  to  Har.moni.\  (whicli  see)  of  the 
Greeks. 

H.\RM0XI.\,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ares  and  Apliro- 
dite,  or,  as  some  allege,  of  Zeus  and  Electra.  Cad- 
mus, king  of  Thebes,  received  Harnionia  in  marriage, 
and  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  graced  the  niqjtials 
willi  their  presence.  On  that  occasion  the  newly 
wedded  spouse  received  either  from  Aphrodite  or 
Athena  a  fatal  necklace,  wliich  caused  mischief  and 
misfortune  to  every  one  who  possessed  it.  After 
passing  through  various  hands,  it  was  at  length  de- 
dicated in  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Delphi.  Both 
Harmonia  and  Cadmus  are  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  dragons,  and  transferred  to  Elysium ;  or  as 
others  affirm,  they  were  carried  thither  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  dragons. 

HARMONIES,  works  designed  to  exhibit  the 
narratives  of  Scripture  in  chronological  order,  so  as 
to  manifest  the  harmony  or  agreement  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  dittt-reiit  writers.  Attempts  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  fi'om  an  early  period  after 
the  completion  of  the  canon.  Thus  Jerome  men 
tious  Theophilus  of  .Anlioch  as  having  written  a  liar- 
mony  of  Scripture  ;  but  if  sucli  a  work  ever  existed, 
il  has  long  ago  perislied.  Eusebius  speaks  with  ap 
probation  of  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels  prepared 
about  tlie  middle  of  the  second  century  by  Tatian, 
and  also  of  another  work  of  a  similar  kind  by  Ani- 
monins,  an  Alexandrian,  in  tlie  commencement  of  tlie 
third  century.  Both  harmonies  jiave  long  ago  been 
lost.  Eusebius  himself,  wdio  wrote  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  fourth  century,  composed  a  very  celebrated 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  he  arranged  the 
various  events  narrated  by  tlie  Evangelists  in  ten 
tables,  which  serve  as  verj'  useful  indices  to  the  four 
Gospels.  A  work  having  in  view  the  object  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  was  written  about  A.D. 
400,  by  the  illustrious  Augustiii,  bishop  of  Hijipo. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  harmonize  tlie  Sacred 
Writings,  but  more  especially  the  Gospels,  from  the 
middle  ages  onward  to  the  Reformation,  but  no  work 
of  the  slightest  value  has  been  preserved.  From  the 
Reformation  down  to  the  present  day,  several  liar 
monies  have  appeared  both  in  Brit.ain  and  on  the 
Continent.  Of  these  Lightfoot,  Doddridge,  and 
Macknight  liave  been  the  most  favourably  received 
in  our  own  country,  and  still  more  recently  Towns- 
end's  Old  and  New  Testaments,  arranged  in  Histori- 
cal and  Chronological  Order,  has  been  received  with 
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R  ronsiili-niblo  incnuiiro  of  public  approlintloii.  The 
term  Hannonv  i«  now  almost  cxulii.'-ivelv  liinitod  to 
A  clirniiolni^icjil  .irrantrciiicnt  of  tlie  imiralivcs  as 
rIvi  11  bv  tlie  K'liir  Kvait^cli^ls.  In  this  rosppct 
An-bbisiiop  Xi-wcome  ami  I  be  Rev.  Rii-lianl  Gio^- 
wcll  bavp  (lone  ijooil  service  by  prpsentin,','  die  paral- 
lel |i!»s«aj;cs  ill  a  tabular  fni-m.  Some  of  tbc  lianno- 
nisls  procccil  on  tlie  idea  tbat  the  Kvanselists 
intriidc'l  I"  pre'crve.  tlie  order  of  lime,  wbilc  mhers 
as  stremiouslv  deny  lliat  tbey  bad  any  such  object 
ill  view,  in  Ciermany  of  late  years,  several  carefully 
prepared  harmonies  have  been  published,  anioni; 
which  inav  he  iiirnlii)ned  I)e  Wette  and  l.iicke, 
Mallhiei,  Clausen,  Uocdiger,  Reichel,  Ovcrheck,  and 
Zic^ler, 

n.\KMON'V  SOCIETY,  a  commtmity  of  Separa- 
tists in  \oilh  AmeiicB.  lis  founder  was  George 
Rapp,  a  Lutheran,  who  emigrated  with  a  consider- 
nhle  number  of  followers  from  the  kinjidom  of  Wnr- 
leniberj;  in  flermany.  This  excellent  man,  who  was 
bom  in  17.57  at  Maulhronn,  seceded  from  the  Ln- 
tliemn  church  at  the  .tc:e  of  Iwcniy-five,  and  gathered 
nroniid  him  a  fevr  adherents,  to  whom  he  officiated 
as  p.as;or.  In  the  midst  of  much  opposition,  and 
even  open  pei-secution,  Rapp  continued  to  maintain 
and  to  propagate  his  peculiar  sentiments.  At  length 
be  resolved  to  seek  an  .asyhnii  in  the  United  States. 
Thither,  accordingly,  he  went  in  180.3,  accompanied 
by  three  friends,  and  iiurchased  lands  in  Hutler 
comity.  In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years, 
ab'iiit  one  hundred  and  twentvlive  families  joined 
Rapp  and  his  companions,  and  in  1805  an  association 
was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  primitive  church  at 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  .')4,  ■'55,  '-Neither 
was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked  :  for  as  many 
as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and 
brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and 
l.uid  them  down  at  the  .ipostles'  feet :  and  distribu- 
tion wa-s  made  nnto  evory  man  according  as  he  had 
need."  The  town  which  they  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  all  things  in  common,  was  situated 
.ibout  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Pliila- 
delphia,  and  so  well  did  the  scheme  succeed,  that  in 
1815  they  sold  ilnir  property  in  Rutler  county,  and 
formed  a  new  esialilishuunt  on  an  imiu'oved  plan  in 
Posey  comity,  Indiana.  Here  they  remainrd  only 
two  years,  when  they  again  sold  their  projHn-ly  and 
removed  to  Beaver  county,  Rennsylvani.a,  where  they 
built  a  thin!  town  called  Economy,  and  devoted 
ihemselvcs  with  the  most  C'>mmonda!iIe  industrv  to 
agriculture,  manulaelures,  and  commerce,  .md  by  the 
exertions  of  the  whole  community,  amounting  to 
Bomewherc  about  4,000,  not  only  are  the  wants  of 
the  mcmbors  mi'iilicd,  but  a  considerable  surplus  is 
yearly  amaksed.  N'o  member  is  allowed  to  join  the 
coiinniinity  until  lie  liB.s  passed  through  a  year's  pro- 
Imiioii,  at  the  end  of  which  he  is  required  to  sign  a 
written  contract,  containing  the  liasis  or  terms  of 
membership,  in  which  he  eurrcndei-s  not  only  his 
properly,  but  himself  ]ier8on.illy  to  the  community. 


He  loses  in  a  manner  his  iiidi\iduality,  and  becomes 
the  properly  of  the  whole,  being  lost  in  the  n.ass, 
each  one  living  for  all,  and  all  for  one.  The  vcnerahio 
founder  of  this  community,  George  Rapp,  died  in 
1847.  Immediately  after  his  decease,  the  Society 
appointed  a  board  of  elders,  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers, seven  of  whom  altcud  to  the  internal,  and  two 
to  the  external  concerns.  Jacob  Ilenrici  was  clio.sen 
to  succeed  George  Rapp  as  spiritual  guide.  A  vote 
of  six  of  the  nine  elders  is  binding.  Tlicy  can  re- 
move .iny  one  of  the  nine,  and  fill  all  \acancics. 

lI.MtriES.  fabulous  birds  of  remarkalile  rapacity 
.aiiil  swiftness  which  occur  in  the  lcj.'ciids  of  ancient 
heathen  mythology.  Only  one  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  under  the  name  of  Podarge  or  swift-footed, 
the  spouse  of  Zephyrus.  Any  one  who  was  suddenly 
taken  away  by  death  was  supposed  to  luive  been 
carried  oif  by  the  Ilariiies.  Two  of  these  monstrous 
creafnres  are  spoken  of  by  Hcsiod,  under  the  names 
of  Acllo  and  Ocypete,  who  were  so  rapid  in  tlieii 
motions  as  to  outstrip  the  winds  in  their  flight. 
Tiieir  residence  has  been  placed  cither  in  the  island.'! 
called  Strophades,  at  the  entrance  of  Orcus,  or  in  a 
cave  in  the  i.sl,".ud  of  Crete.  They  .are  represented 
as  fierce  birds,  with  human  heads  and  long  claws. 
The  h.arpies  of  Virgil  h.id  the  face  of  a  woman,  and 
came  out  of  Tartarus.  Among  the  Greeks  these 
creatures  personified  the  tempests.  The  birds  of 
.Stymphalus  were  no  doubt  the  harpies  of  some  Ar- 
cadian tribes. 

HARrOCRATES.  the  god  of  silence  among  the 
ancient  Egyjjtians,  said  by  some  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Isis;  by  others,  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  His  sta- 
tues were  usually  jdaced  in  the  temples  near  to  the 
images  of  O-siri-s  and  Isis,  to  intimate,  as  Varro  sup- 
poses, that  the  people  ought  to  observe  silence,  and 
not  divulge  that  these  divinities  h.ad  ever  been  mor- 
tals. Ilarpocrates  was  exhibited  under  the  form  of  a 
young  man  with  one  finger  on  his  mouth,  indicating 
silence.  Egytjtians  cut  his  figure  upon  precious 
stones,  which  they  carried  .about  with  them  as  amu- 
lets. Sometimes  he  was  represented  as  mounted 
upon  an  ostrich,  with  the  sun  and  moon  njion  the 
reverse  ;  at  other  times  he  is  represented  with  a  lion's 
head  .iikI  birds  round  it. 

llAlJUSI'iCES.    See  Arcspices. 

HARVEST  (Fi:sTiVAL  of).  The  Jews  were  ac 
customed  in  ancient  times  to  observe  a  peculiar  cere 
mony  in  honour  of  the  introduction  of  harvest.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  jiafsover,  or  the  morrow  after 
tlie  Sabbath,  as  its  first  day  was  called,  a  sheaf  of 
barley  was  waved  before  the  Lord  as  an  oflcring  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  h.arvest  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  people.  This  ceremony  was  accompanied 
with  a  special  sacrifice.  The  fVstival  was  observed 
annually  according  to  the  arrangements  laii!  down  in 
the  Law  of  Moses,  Lev.  xxiii.  10 — 14,  '-Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  AVhen  ye 
be  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  unto  you,  .and  shall 
reap  the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf 
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of  the  lust-fruits  of  your  li.irvest  unto  tlie  priest  : 
ami  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord,  to  be 
accepted  for  you  :  on  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath 
tlie  priest  shall  wave  it.  And  ye  shall  oiler  that  day 
\.hen  ye  wave  the  sheaf  an  he-lamb  without  blemish 
of  the  iirst  year  for  a  burnt-oiTering  unto  the  Lord. 
And  tlie  meat-ofl'ering  thereof  shall  be  two-tenth 
deals  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  an  oflerhig  made 
by  tire  unto  the  Lord  for  a  sweet  savour :  and  the 
drink-oBering  thereof  shall  be  of  wine,  the  fourth 
part  of  an  bin.  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor 
parched  corn,  nor  green  eai'S,  until  the  self-same  day 
that  ye  have  brought  an  offering  unto  yoiu'  God  : 
it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  tlu-oughout  your  gener- 
ations in  all  your  dwellings." 

HASSAN,  the  eldest  son  of  Ali,  and  the  second 
of  the  twelve  Lnams,  of  the  lijie  of  Ali.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  A.  D.  661,  Ha.-san  was  inmiediately 
proclaimed  Caliph  and  Inic'lra  in  Lak ;  the  former 
title  he  was  t'orced  to  resign  to  Moawiyali,  the  latter 
or  .'spiritual  dignity  his  followers  regarded  as  inalien- 
able. His  rival  granted  him  a  pention,  and  permit- 
ted him  to  retire  into  private  life.  After  nine  years 
spent  chiefly  in  devotion,  Hassan  was  poisoned  by 
his  wife  Jaadah,  who  had  been  bribed  to  perpetrate 
tlie  crime  by  Yezid,  the  son  of  Moawiyali.  Hosseiu 
having  learnt  from  the  physician  of  the  horrid  deed, 
liastened  to  his  brother's  death-bed,  and  entreated 
him  to  name  the  murderer;  but  the  dying  prince  re- 
plied, "0  brother!  the  life  of  this  world  is  made  up 
of  nights  that  vanish  away.  Let  the  murderer  alone 
until  we  both  meet  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God, 
where  justice  will  assuredly  be  done."  Hassan  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  like  his  father  Ali,  a  person  of 
amiable  and  pious  dispositions,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  have  been  deficient  in  firmness  and  decision  of 
character.  It  is  said  that  when  be  surrendered  the 
Caliphate  A.  D.  069  to  Moawiyah,  he  stipulated  that 
the  anathemas  pronounced  against  his  father  Ali  in 
the  mosques  should  be  discontinued,  but  that  he 
afterwards  was  weak  enough  to  concede  the  point  so 
far  as  to  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  that  they 
shoidd  not  be  pronounced  in  his  presence.  Hence 
one  party  have  named  him  the  di.'^grace  of  Mussul- 
mans, while  the  ardent  Schiites  call  him  the  young 
prince  of  Paradise. 

HASSI  DEANS.    See  Assideans. 

IIATI,  one  of  the  two  wolves  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology  which  pursue  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
one  called  Skoll  pursues  the  sun,  while  the  other 
called  Hati,  the  son  of  Ilrodvitnir,  runs  before  her, 
and  as  eagerly  pursues  the  moon  that  will  one  day 
be  caught  by  him. 

HATTEAHSTS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  deriving  its  name  from 
Pontian  von  Ilattem,  a  minister  in  the  province  of 
Zealand.  He  pushed  the  Calvinistio  doctrine  to  an 
extreme  length,  so  as  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  fatal 
and  unintelligent  necessity.  He  inculcated  upon  his 
followers  that   men  were  not  responsible  for  their 


actions,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  that  religion  does  not 
consist  in  active  obedience,  but  in  patient  suilenng 
and  undisturbed  tranquillity  of  mind.  He  also  al- 
leged that  Christ  by  liis  death  did  not  satisfy  Divine 
jtistice,  or  expiate  the  sins  of  men  ;  but  that  he  sig- 
nified to  us  that  there  was  nothing  in  us  to  ofiend 
God,  and  in  this  way  he  made  us  just.  This  sect, 
as  well  as  the  kindred  and  coiitenijiorary  sect  of  the 
Verschorists  (which  see),  is  no  longer  known  by 
name  to  exist  in  HoUiUid,  but  the  extravagant  opi- 
nions of  Von  ILattem  are  not  altogether  miknowu  in 
that  country  even  at  the  present  day. 

HAUDRIETTES,  an  order  of  Eomisli  nuns  hos- 
pitallers at  Paris,  founded  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
by  Stephen  Haudiy,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that 
prince.  At  first  it  was  limited  to  twelve  poor  fe- 
males, but  the  number  gradually  increased,  and  the 
order  was  confirmed  by  several  popes.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  order  afterwards  received  the  name  of 
Nuns  of  the  Assumption.  They  wear  a  black  habit 
and  a  crucifix  on  their  breast.  They  observe  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  and  make  a  vow  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience. 

HEAD-DRESSES.  In  ancient  times  particular 
forms  of  head-dresses  were  coiuidered  as  sacred,  and 
appropriated  to  the  gods.  This  is  evident  from  the 
specimens  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  the  British 
JIuseum.  Thus  on  the  figure  of  Osiris  may  be  seen 
a  species  of  crown  which  seems  to  liave  belonged  to 
that  deity  at  least,  if  not  to  others  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  It  consists  of  a  conical  cap,  flanked  by 
two  ostrich  feathers  with  a  disk  in  front,  placed  on 
the  horns  of  a  goat.  Among  the  Jews,  while  the 
turban  anciently  formed  the  common  head-dress  of 
both  men  and  women,  those  worn  by  persons  in  sa- 
cred offices  difiered  in  some  particulars  from  the 
ordinary  turban.  Thus  Josephus  says,  speaking  of 
the  ordinary  priest  :  "  Upon  liis  head  he  wears  a 
cap,  not  brought  in  a  conical  form,  nor  including 
the  entire  head,  but  still  including  more  than  the 
half  of  it.  It  is  called  a  mitre,  but  its  make  is  such 
that  it  resembles  a  crown.  It  is  made  of  thick 
swathes,  but  the  contexture  of  it  is  linen,  and  it  is 
folded  round  many  times,  and  sewed  together,  be- 
sides which,  a  piece  of  fine  linen  covers  the  whole 
cap  from  the  upper  part,  and  reaches  down  to  the 
forehead,  and  conceals  the  .seams  of  the  swathes, 
which  would  otherwise  appear  unseemly.  This  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  head  that  it  may  not  fall  oil 
during  the  sacred  service."  Again,  the  same  Jew- 
ish historian  remarks  in  regard  to  the  high-priest's 
head-dress  :  "  The  high-priest's  tiara  or  mitre  was 
like  that  of  the  other  priests,  only  it  had  another  of 
purple  or  violet  colour  above,  and  a  crown  of  gold  of 
three  rows  about  that,  and  terminating  above  in  a 
golden  cap,  about  the  size  of  tlie  joint  of  the  little 
finger."  In  front  of  the  mitre  was  a  plate  of  gold 
tied  with  a  blue  lace,  and  on  the  plate  were  in- 
scribed the  words  "Holiness  to  the  Lord"  in  He- 
brew characters.     The  modern  Jews  wear  the  Te- 
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PIIII.I.IM  (wliicli  sec),  or  fronllcts  between  the  eyes, 
wliioli  tlipy  iinnsiiio  to  bo  cominftiKlcd  by  tlie  law  of 
Mouc*.  'ilic  Mobiimincdmi  sects  are  known  by  the 
colour  of  tbeir  licaddruiis.  Thus  the  sect  of  Ali 
Bro  ilislingiiishoil  iVoin  the  rest  by  their  green  tiir- 
bnns. 

lIKAI/rn.a  heathen  doily  wor^shilipe(i  in  aniient 
times  utidiTlhc  Latin  namo«  of  .S««/toJi  or  Sa/H*,  both 
of  which  indicate  health.  Pausan ins  asserts  the  wor- 
ship of  this  goddess  to  have  been  very  coninion  in 
Greece ;  and  he  says  that  there  was  an  ahar  for  tliis 
among  otlier  deities  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus. 
The  temple  of  the  goddess  of  health  stood  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  on  the  Mons  Quirinalis.  The  Greeks 
worshipped  this  goddess  under  llic  name  of  Hyoieia 
(which  sec\ 

IIK ATHENS.    See  Pagans. 

lllvVVKN.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  a 
Btrictly  material  signilication  as  t'orming  a  part  of 
the  created  universe.  Thus  Gen.  i.  1,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  however,  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained verj-  strange  notions  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
material  heaven,  believing  it  to  be  a  solid  arch  rest- 
ing on  pillars,  and  having  foundations.  Thus  Job 
xivi.  11.  "The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are 
a.stonished  at  his  reproof."  And  in  other  pas.^ages 
the  heaven  is  compared  to  a  curtain,  or  the  covering 
of  a  tent,  as  in  Ps.  civ.  2,  "  Who  coverest  thyself 
with  light  as  with  a  garment:  who  stretchest  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain."  The  ancient  Jews  believed 
that  there  were  several  dilTerent  heavens,  the  lower, 
the  middle,  and  the  third  or  higher  heavens.  Tlie 
lower  heaven  they  considered  as  including  the  clouds 
and  the  atmosphere  ;  the  middle  as  being  the  stellar 
or  starry  region  ;  and  the  third  as  being  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  or  the  habitation  of  God  and  his  angels. 

The  woitl  heaven,  however,  is  used  not  only  in  a 
inateri.ll  but  also  in  a  .spiritual  sense,  to  indicate  the 
future  abode  of  the  righteous  after  death.  That  such 
a  state  of  happiness  exists  al"ter  death  is  evident  both 
from  reason  and  Scripture.  The  belief  in  a  heaven 
beyond  the  grave,  accordingly,  is  not  limited  to 
Christians,  being  a  recognized  article  of  the  creed 
of  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  heaven  wliich 
they  allotted  to  the  good  was  called  Elysium 
(which  «ee),  the  precise  locality  of  which  was  a 
subject  of  considerable  discu.ssion.  Though  the 
writers  of  classic  antiquity,  particularly  the  poets, 
dechired  the  happiness  of  souls  in  Elysium  to  be 
complete,  .«ome  of  them  believed  that  the  blessed 
inmates  would,  many  of  them,  return  again  to  earth, 
nnd  p.i.s9  into  new  bodies,  destroying  all  recollections 
of  Elysinn  bliss,  by  lirinking  of  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
one  of  the  rivers  of  hell.  Eternal  blessedness  was, 
in  the  view  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  reserved  for  those 
only  who  were  distiniui»hed  for  their  exalted  virtues, 
and  who  were  accordingly  admitted  into  the  society 
of  the  gods,  while  their  itiula  or  tiitiiilacra,  as  tlie 
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poets  alleged,  continued  to  reside  in  the  lower  re- 
gions. The  views  of  dirt'ercnt  heathen  nations  in 
rcard  to  heaven  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Gros.s,  in 
his  valuable  ami  ingenious  work,  •  Tlie  Heathen 
Religion  in  its  Popular  and  Symbolical  Develop- 
ment :'  "  The  ancient  Mexicans,  as  it  ajipears  from 
the  statement  of  Kaiser,  taught  the  existence  of  nu- 
merous spirit-abodes,  into  one  of  which  the  innocent 
shades  of  children  were  received  ;  into  another, — 
the  sun,  the  valiant  and  illustrious  souls  of  heroes 
ascended  ;  while  the  corrupt  and  In'deous  ghosts  ot 
the  wicked  were  doomed  to  grovel  and  pine  iii 
subterranean  caverns.  Nine  heavens  served  to  cir- 
cumscribe their  fanciful  visions  and  ardent  dreams  of 
future  bliss.  The  Greenlanders  were  contented  to 
liredicate  the  doctrine  of  but  one  future  Eilcn,  which 
they  located  in  the  abyss  of  the  ocean,  and  to  wliich 
skilt'ul  fishermen  alone  might  dare  to  aspire  wiili  the 
contident  hope  of  success.  The  relentless  martial 
spirit  of  tlie  Appalachian  Indians,  proclaimed  itself 
in  consigning  their  cowardly  red  brethren  to  tlic  pro- 
found chasms  of  their  native  mountains,  where,  over- 
whelmed by  snow  and  ice,  they  tell  victims  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  shaggy  and  ferocious  bears.  The 
aborigines  of  America  were  unanimous  in  their  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  happy  state 
hereafter,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Elysian  bliss  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  but  of  a  Hades,  thev  know 
little  and  speak  seldom,  and  the  savage-like  Appa- 
lachian hell  just  described,  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
exceptions  in  the  general  creed.  'All,'  writes  Doc- 
tor Robertson,  '  entertain  hopes  of  a  future  and  more 
happy  state,  where  they  shall  be  for  ever  exempt 
from  the  calamities  which  embitter  human  life  in  its 
present  condition.  This  future  state  thev  conceive 
to  be  a  delightful  country,  blessed  with  perpetual 
spring,  whose  forests  abound  with  game,  whose  rivers 
swarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is  never  felt,  and  un- 
interrupted plenty  shall  be  enjoyed  without  labour 
or  toil.  But  as  men,  in  forming  their  first  imper- 
fect ideas  concerning  the  invisible  world,  suppose 
that  there  they  shall  continue  to  feel  the  same  de- 
sires, and  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.s,  as 
in  the  present  world ;  they  naturally  ascribe  emi- 
nence and  distinction,  in  that  state,  to  the  same  qua- 
lities and  talents  which  are  here  the  objects  of  their 
esteem.  The  Americans,  accordingly,  allotted  the 
highest  place  in  their  country  of  spirits,  to  the  skil- 
ful hunter,  the  adventurous  and  successful  warrior, 
and  to  such  as  had  tortured  the  greatest  number  of 
captives,  and  devoured  their  flesh.  These  notions 
were  so  prevalent,  that  they  gave  rise  to  a  univer^al 
custom,  which  is,  at  once,  the  strongest  evidence  that 
the  Americans  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  the  beist 
illustration  of  what  they  expect  there.  As  they 
imagine  th.it  departed  sjiirits  begin  their  career  anew 
in  the  world  whither  they  are  gone,  that  their  friends 
may  not  enter  upon  it  defenceless  and  unprovided, 
they  bury  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  tbeir 
bow,  their  aiTows,  luid  other  weapons  used  in  hunt- 
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in»  or  v.'ar ;  they  deposit  in  their  tombs  the  skins  or 
stuffs  of  which  tliey  make  garments.  Indian  corn, 
manioc,  venison,  domestic  utensils,  and  whatever  is 
reckoned  among  the  necessaries  in  their  simple  mode 
of  life.  In  some  provinces,  upon  the  decease  of  a 
cazique  or  chief,  a  certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his 
favourites,  and  of  his  slaves,  were  put  to  death,  and 
interred  together  witli  him.  that  he  might  appear 
with  the  same  dignity  in  his  future  station,  and  be 
waited  upon  by  the  same  attendants.  This  persua- 
sion is  so  deep-rooted,  that  many  of  the  deceased 
person's  retainers  offer  themselves  voluntary  victims, 
and  court  the  privilege  of  accompanying  their  de- 
parted masters,  as  a  high  distinction.'" 

The  heaven  of  the  Hindu  is  absorption  in  Brahm, 
and  of  the  Budhi^t,  annihilation  or  Nirtcana.  The 
priesthood  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  tanglit  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  under  the  'laine  of  Palingene-iia, 
or  a  second  birth,  being  a  return  of  the  soul  to  the 
celestial  spheres,  or  its  reabsorption  into  the  Supreme 
Being,  without  regard  to  the  doctrine  or  the  neces- 
sity of  transmigration — a  doctrine  which  was  incul- 
cated only  upon  the  illiterate  muliitudes  who  coidd 
form  no  conception  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  with- 
out the  body.  The  ancient  Scandinavians  held  that 
there  were  two  different  heavens  ;  the  one,  the  palace 
of  Odin,  which  they  called  Vai.h.\LI.a  (which  see), 
where  that  august  divinity  received  all  who  died  a 
violent  death;  and  the  other  called  GlMl. I  (which 
see),  or  the  palace  covered  with  gold,  whicli,  after 
the  renovation  of  all  things,  was  to  be  the  everlast- 
ing home  of  the  righteous,  where  they  were  to  enjoy 
ecstatic  and  perennial  delights.  "  The  heroes,"  says 
the  Edda,  "  who  are  receive<l  into  the  pal.ace  of 
Odin,  have  every  day  the  pleasure  of  arming  them- 
selves, of  passing  in  review,  of  ranging  themsidves 
in  order  of  battle,  and  oi  cutting  one  another  in  piccex  ; 
but  a.s  soon  as  the  hour  of  repast  approaches,  they 
return  on  horseback  all  safe  and  sound  to  the  hall  of 
Odin,  and  fall  to  eating  and  drinking.  Though  the 
nundier  of  them  cannot  be  counted,  the  flesh  of  the 
boar  Saehrimnir  is  sufficient  for  them  all ;  every  d.ay 
it  is  served  up  at  table,  and  every  day  it  is  renewed 
again  to  its  original  bulk :  their  l)eveiage  is  ale  and 
mead ;  one  single  goat,  whose  milk  !.•!  excellent 
mead,  furnishes  enough  of  that  licpior  to  intoxicate 
all  the  heroes.  Odin  alone  drinks  wine,  the  only 
fermented  liquid  to  the  use  of  which  his  good  taste 
or  his  superior  dignity  invites  his  attention.  A 
crowd  of  virgins  wait  upon  the  heroes  at  table,  and 
fill  their  cups  as  fast  as  they  empty  Ihem." 

The  Jewish  Ilabbis  teach  that  there  is  an  upper 
and  a  lower  paradise  or  heaven.  "  Between  them,'" 
&avs  one  writer,  "  is  fixed  a  pillar  :  by  this  they  arc 
joined  together,  and  it  is  called  the  strength  i>(  Zion. 
By  this  pillar,  on  every  Sabbath  and  festival,  the 
righteous  climb  up  and  feed  themselves  with  a  glance 
of  the  Divine  majesty  till  the  end  of  the  Sablratli  or 
festival ;  when  they  slide  down  and  return  to  the 
lower  paradise."     Both  in  the  upper  and  the  lower 


paradise  tliere  are  said  to  be  seven  apartments  for 
the  residence  and  reward  of  the  righteous.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  dwellings,  in  so  far  as  the  upper 
paradise  is  concenied.  are  thus  described  by  Rabbini- 
cal tradition  :  "  It  is  stated,  that  there  are  seven  par- 
ties or  orders  which  shall  hereafter  stand  before  God, 
and  that  each  of  these  orders  or  parties  has  its  par- 
ticular abode  or  dwelling  in  the  upper  paradise. 
The  first  party  or  order  consists  of  those  who,  for 
the  kingdom  and  honour  of  God,  suffered  death,  by 
the  government  under  whose  authority  they  were  : 
as  the  Rabbi  Akiba  and  his  disciples  were  put  to 
death  by  the  government  of  Rome.  The  second 
order  consists  of  those  who  have  been  drowned  in 
the  sea.  The  third  is  the  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben 
Zachai  and  his  disciples.  The  fourth  order  con- 
sists of  those  on  whom  descended  a  cloud  which 
covered  them.  The  fifth  consists  of  those  who 
ha\e  repented  :  and  in  the  same  place  as  the  peni- 
tent.s,  stand  the  perfectly  righteous.  The  sixth  or- 
der consists  of  thase  who  never  married,  and  who  in 
all  their  lives  never  tasted  of  sin.  The  seventh  con- 
sists of  the  poor,  who  exercised  themselves  in  the 
Bible  and  Slishna,  and  in  an  honest  vocation. — Ob- 
serve, then,  that  to  every  order  is  .allotted  a  distinct 
abode  :  and  the  highest  order,  beyond  which  none 
can  go,  consists  of  those  who,  for  the  kingdom  and 
honour  of  God,  suffered  death  from  the  government 
under  which  they  lived  ;  as  the  Rabbi  .\kilw  and  his 
disciples." 

The  souls  of  the  righteous,  according  to  the  .Jew- 
ish Rabbis,  do  not  ascend  to  the  upper  paradise 
immediately  after  they  have  quitted  the  body,  but 
they  are  represented  as  undergoing  a  previous  kind 
of  noviciate  in  the  lower  paradise,  which  is  situated 
midway  between  this  corporeal  world  and  Ihe  upper 
heaven.  And  even  on  reaching  the  purer  abodes  of 
the  blessed  disembodied  spirits,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  revisiting  this  lower  world,  and  even  of  oc- 
casionally passing  to  the  other  apartmenis  of  the 
righteous.  Thus  the  Rabbis  aflimj  :  "In  paradise, 
every  one  has  his  particular  abode,  and  is  not  allowed 
to  go  out,  or  ascend  to  the  dwelling  of  his  superior 
neighbour ;  for  if  he  do,  he  is  presently  consumed  by 
his  neighbour's  great  tire.  And  thus  they  are  called 
slandcrx,  because  they  stand  or  keep  to  their  posts, 
or  allotted  places.  There  are,  indeed,  some  pious 
ones,  but  their  number  is  small,  who,  being  worthy 
of  cleaving  to  the  holy  and  blessed  God,  are  suffered 
to  ascend  or  descend,  to  go  into  the  upper  .and  lower 
places,  and  to  walk  in  .all  the  quartei-s,  and  about  all 
the  gates  and  apartments  :  .and  this  is  a  pre-eminence 
aliove  which  there  is  none :  .and  these,  when  they 
walk  about  in  the  palaces  of  the  angels,  the  quarters 
of  paradise,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  other  righteous, 
communicate  to  them  of  the  lustre  of  that  wisdom 
which  God  has  abundantly  vouchsafed  to  them." 

The  Mohammedans  believe  in  "a  heaven  prep.ared 
for  the  blessed  among  the  faithful,  that  is,  for  th« 
professors  of  the  true  religion,  and  followers  of  the 
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holy  pruphrt  Muluunmcii;  in  wliicli  they  ilmll  be 
with  liim  cnjoyitiK  iicrjM'tiinl  linlil  niul  all  liciivi'iily 
|.;,  V  .'  Miy»  iK-aiitiful,  in  llieir  full  ^tr^'n^.•tll  ami 

\  i.T  than  tlie  sun,  ami  lliuuglil  wortliy  to 

wi-  !i\ir  I"  ijui-  tlio  .Mo»t  IHkIi  (jod,  anil  tu  ailoru 
him."  Tlicy  hoM  al»o  thai  lliiTC  arc  oifiht  lienvcnii 
or  <liiTen.Mil  ih-cri'i'*  u(  lia|i|'int'»».  Mohaiiiinuil  un- 
ihiubtcilly  hi'lil  out  to  his  followem  a  licnvcn  of  car- 
nal |ili-a.«uri'«,  in  wliifh  the  lowcut  appetites  of  nmu 
thoiilil  have  their  full  ami  free  iniliil«encc,  but  at  the 
luuno  tiniu  he  taught  in  the  Koran  that  the  height  uf 
luppiness  will  con>ii't  in  kccing  God  face  to  I'nce ; 
(hat  this  pleasure  will  he  the  greatest,  and  make  us 
forget  all  the  other  pleasures  of  I'aradi.-'e,  and 
amongst  others  thohc  whieh  are  common  to  men  and 
beasts.  Mohammedan  writers  have  allowed  seii.sual 
pleajiurcs  to  funn  a  luirt  of  the  lowest  degree  of  hap- 
piness in  heaven ;  others  have  excluded  them  en- 
tirely from  those  blessed  nian.>-ions.  The  prophets 
are  believed  to  go  to  heaven  directly ;  the  martyrs 
are  in  the  throats  of  birds  who  live  only  on  the  fruits 
of  raradisc;  the  souls  of  the  common  faithful  cither 
•re  about  the  graves,  or  in  the  well  Zemzem,  or  with 
Adam  in  the  lou'c-t  heaven. 

HKAVK-0FFI:K1XG.S,  ceremonies  observed  by 
tlio  Jews  under  the  Law,  the  oOerings  being  lifted 
upwards  ill  token  of  being  presented  to  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and,  as  was  generally  the  cAse,  being  waved 
towards  the  four  quiirters  of  the  earth,  luiicc  called  a 
waveotVering,  wiih  the  view  of  indicating  that  He 
to  whom  the  olTerings  were  presented  wa-^^  the  Pro- 
prietor of  the  universe.  In  a  few  ua^os  animals 
were  subjected  to  the  ceremony  of  halving  before 
they  were  killed.  More  commonly,  however,  it  w,is 
perfonued  with  some  parlicul.ir  parts  after  they  were 
cut  up;  especially  with  the  breast  and  right  shoulder 
in  all  cases  of  |ieace-olVeriiigs,  which  were  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  priests  bya  perpetual  sl.itute.  Blood 
Ie»»  ofTcrings  also  were  at  times  pretented  with  the 
same  ceremony,  according  to  the  injunction  contained 
in  Etod.  iiix.  2'2 — 28.  Before  any  bread  w.is  made 
of  the  com  of  the  huid,  a  cake  was  tirst  made  out  of 
the  dough,  consisting  of  a  four  and  twentieth  part, 
which  wa.1  heaved,  and  then,  aa  was  the  case  witli  all 
heavo-olTerings,  it  was  given  to  the  prie.sts.  The 
llabbin  called  by  the  name  of  ThcrumaJi  or  a  heave- 
o.rurini(,  the  oblation  which  was  given  to  the  priests 
of  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and  whatever  else  was  ic- 
quire<l  to  support  lite.  The  Hebrews  called  this 
|iaynieol  tometiines  the  great  heave  otTering,  in  coni- 
|>arifon  of  the  lithe  which  the  Invites  paiil  to  the 
priests,  and  which  was  called  the  heave- ofTcriiig  of 
tlir  lithe. 

IIEIIDOMADAUIl,  a  name  applied  to  monks  in 
••  by  Caasian  and  Jerome,  from  their 
I'. 

llI.IilJU.MAGETE.*,  a  suniame  of  AiwUo,  bc- 
cau>r,  as  soino  think,  nnril'ice.>  were  ollereJ  to  this 
god  on  tin-  *v\entli  of  eviry  inoiilh,  or  as  others  gup- 
|iow,  bccAusv  at  the  feslivaU  in  honour  of  this  (;od 


the  proccAsioiiB  were  headed  by  seven  boys  and  se- 
ven maidens. 

IIEBUO.MAS  MAGNA  (\M.  the  great  week),  an 
appellation  given  anriently  to  the  week  before  luisler, 
which  was  observed  with  the  greatest  strictness  and 
solemnity.  The  reasons  of  the  observance  are  fully 
slated  by  Chrysostom,  as  quoted  by  Binghain :  "It 
wa"  calleil  the  great  week,  not  because  it  consi»led 
of  longer  days  or  more  in  number  than  other  weeks, 
but  bccjiuse  at  this  time  great  things  were  wrought 
for  us  by  our  Lord.  For  in  this  week  the  aiicient 
tyranny  of  the  devil  was  dissolved,  death  was  ex- 
tinct, the  .strong  m.in  was  bound,  his  goods  were 
spoiled,  sin  was  ai.iolishcd,  the  curse  was  destroyed, 
paradise  was  opened,  heaven  became  accessible,  men 
and  angcU  were  joined  together,  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  Wiis  broken  down,  the  barriers  were  taken 
out  of  the  way,  the  God  of  peace  made  peace  be- 
tween things  in  he.ivcn  and  things  on  earth ;  there- 
fore it  is  called  the  great  week :  and  as  this  is  the 
head  of  all  other  weeks,  so  the  great  sabbath  is  the 
head  of  this  week,  being  the  .«ame  thing  in  this  week 
as  the  head  is  in  the  body.  Therefore  in  this  week 
many  incrcise  their  labours;  .some  adding  to  their 
fastings,  others  to  their  watchings  ;  others  give  inor« 
lil>eralalm.<,te.<itifyingtliegrcatnessof  the  Divine  gooil- 
ncss  by  their  care  of  good  works,  and  more  initnse 
piety  and  holy  living.  As  the  Jens  went  forth  to 
meet  Christ,  when  he  hud  raiseil  Lazarus  from  the 
dead ;  so  now,  not  one  city,  but  all  the  world  go  forth 
to  meet  him,  not  with  palm  branches  in  their  hands, 
but  with  alms-deeds,  huinuniiy,  virtue,  tears,  prayers, 
fastings,  watchings,  and  all  kinds  of  piety,  which 
they  oiler  to  Christ  their  Lord.  And  not  only  we, 
but  the  emperors  of  the  world  honour  this  week, 
making  it  a  time  of  v.-ualiim  from  all  civil  bu.-ine.<'s, 
that  the  magistrates,  being  at  liberty  I'rom  busine.'sa 
of  the  law,  may  spend  all  these  days  in  spiritual  ser- 
vice. Let  the  doors  of  the  courts,  s.iy  ihey,  now  be 
shut  up;  let  all  disputes,  and  all  kinds  of  contention 
and  punishment  cease ;  let  the  executioner's  hands 
rest  a  little :  coinmon  blessings  are  wrought  for  us 
all  by  our  common  Lord,  let  some  good  be  done  by 
us  his  servants.  Nor  is  this  the  only  honour  they 
show  to  this  week,  but  they  do  one  thing  more  no 
less  considerable.  The  imperial  letters  are  sent 
abroad  at  this  time,  commanding  all  prisoners  to  lie 
set  at  liberty  from  their  chains.  For  as  our  Ltird, 
when  he  descended  into  hell,  set  free  those  that 
were  detained  by  death ;  so  the  servants,  according 
to  their  power  imilaling  the  kindness  of  their  L»)rd, 
loose  men  from  their  corporal  bonds,  when  they 
have  no  power  to  relax  the  spiritual."  Fasting  was 
cairied  by  many  Christians  to  a  much  greater  extent 
on  this  week  than  on  any  other,  some  eating  nothing 
the  whole  week  till  the  moniing  of  the  resurrection. 
E|.ii)hanius  says,  that  during  this  week  the  people 
lived  ehiclly  on  dry  meats,  namely,  bread  and  salt 
and  water,  whieh  they  only  u.«ed  at  evening. 

IlEBUOME  ^Gr.  the  scvciilli},  a  festival  observed 
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by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  honour  of  Apolln,  on  the 
seventh  (lay  of  every  month,  because  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  the  birtliday  of  tlie  god.  Tlie  fe.stival 
was  celebrated  chiefly  at  Atliens,  when  hynms  were 
Ming  to  Apollo,  and  the  people  walked  in  procession, 
carrying  sprigs  of  laurel  in  tlieir  hands. 

HEBE,  the  female  attendant  and  cnp-i)carer  of 
the  gods,  according  to  the  ancient  heatlien  mytho- 
logy. She  wa.s  the  daughter  of  Zeu.=  and  Hera,  and 
Homer  in  his  Odyssey  represents  Iter  as  having  been 
tlie  wife  of  Heracles.  She  was  worshipped  at  Atliens 
under  tlie  name  of  Hebe,  and  at  Rome  under  the  cor- 
responding Latin  name  of  Juventas,  both  names  sig- 
nifying youth. 

HEBON,  a  god  anciently  worshipped  in  Sicily  in 
tlie  shape  of  a  bull.     See  Bull- Worship. 

HEBREWS,  a  name  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  fle.sli.  It  was  derived,  as 
some  think,  from  Heber  or  Eber,  tlie  father  of  Peleg, 
and  the  son  of  Salah,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Slieni. 
Others,  however,  founding  their  idea  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ffeher,  wliich  signiiies  one  that 
passes,  or  a  pilgrim,  have  derived  tlie  term  Hebrews 
from  the  circumstance  that  Abraham  and  his  family 
pas.^ed  or  journeyed  from  the  otlier  side  of  the  Eu- 
jihrates  into  Canaan.  In  reference  to  the  name  He- 
brew, we  may  remark,  that  a  peculiar  expression 
occurs  in  Phil.  iii.  5,  ndiere  the  apostle  Paul  speaks 
of  lilmself  as  a  "Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  In  as- 
suming such  an  appellation,  the  apostle  probalily 
meant  to  intimate  that  he  was  of  pure  unmixed  He- 
brew lineage,  without  tlie  slightest  admixture  of 
Gentile  blood.     See  Jews  ^ANCiiiNT). 

HECAERGE,  a  surnaine  of  Artemis  (which 
see). 

HECAERGUS,  a  sumame  of  Apollo  (which 
see).  Servius  speaks  of  a  person  of  tliis  name  who 
was  a  priest  of  botli  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

HECAT^'EA,  apparitions  mentioned  in  a  strange 
story  related  by  Eusebius.  He  gives  an  account  of 
a  magical  statue  of  Hecate  (which  see)  of  a  very 
extraordinary  composition.  It  was  said  to  be  made 
by  order  of  Hecate  herself.  They  took  myrrh,  in- 
cense of  Arabia,  styrax,  and  certain  animals  called 
nscnlrihoia,  which  some  interpret  to  be  lizards,  others 
rats,  and  otlicrs  moles ;  they  reduced  them  all  to 
powder,  and  made  of  them  a  paste  which  they 
moulded  into  the  figure  of  Hecate.  All  those  who 
exercised  m.agic  arts  invoked  this  goddess.  The 
ceremonies  were  performed  at  midnight  by  a  river- 
side, under  a  tree  called  lohis,  by  a  person  in  an 
azure-coloured  garment,  who  was  to  dig  a  deep  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  then  cut  the  throat  of  an  ewe- 
lamb,  and  burn  it  on  a  pile  of  wood  over  the  hole, 
all  the  while  pouring  out  lioney  and  calling  on  He- 
cate. All  being  rightly  done,  certain  apparitions 
called  Hecat.Ta  were  seen  which  changed  themselves 
into  various  sliapes. 

HECATE,  an  ancient  heathen  goddess,  said  to  be 
tlie  daughter  of  Zeu'!  and  Demeter.     She  is  said  to 


have  been  sent  in  search  of  Persephone,  to  wliom, 
wdien  she  was  found,  .she  became  the  constant  at- 
tendant and  companion,  thus  becoming  a  goddess  of 
the  infernal  regions.  In  her  capacity  as  a  ruler  in 
Tartarus,  she  had  charge  of  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. Sometimes  she  is  represented  as  having 
three  bodies,  and  at  other  times  three  heads,  but  al- 
ways accompanied  by  Stygian  dogs.  The  wcjrship 
of  Hecate  prevailed  in  diderent  parts  of  Greece,  but 
more  especially  at  Athens  and  Argos,  where  small 
statues  in  honour  of  this  goddess  were  kept  inside 
the  houses,  or  in  front  of  them,  and  also  at  points 
where  two  cross  roads  met. 

HECATOMB  (Gr.  hecaton,  an  hundred,  and  lovs, 
an  ox),  a  sacrifice  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  a 
hundred  oxen,  ofiered  only  njion  very  extraordinary 
occasions.  Herodotus  mentions  such  a  sacrilice  as 
having  been  ofiered  by  Clisthenes.  Instead  of  being 
limited  to  oxen,  however,  the  word  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  denote  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  animals  of 
any  sort.  Otliers  again  regard  it  as  occasionally 
used  to  denote  simply  a  large  .sacrifice  of  any  kind, 
a  definite  being  used  for  an  indefinite  number.  Py- 
thagoras is  said  to  have  offered  a  literal  hecatomb  in 
token  of  joy  and  gratitude,  that  he  liad  discovered 
the  demonstration  of  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  viz.,  That  in  a  right  ■ 
angled  triangle,  the  square  of  tlie  hypothenuse  is 
e(iual  to  the  square  of  the  other  two  sides.  From 
the  word  hecatoinb,  was  probably  derived  the  name 
of  the  Greek  month  Heratomhceon,  which  commenced 
on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
thus  corresponded  to  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
first  part  of  Jnlv,  according  to  our  reckoning. 
HECATO.MBiEA.  See  Hf.RvEA. 
HECLA,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Iceland,  which 
was  believed  by  the  natives  in  their  Pagan  state  to 
be  the  inouth  of  the  infernal  regions. 

HEGELIANS,  the  followers  of  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Germany.  The 
philosophy  of  Hegel  is  strictly  rationalistic  in  its 
character,  religion  with  him  being  not  a  matter  of 
emotion  and  sentiment,  but  strictly  of  reason  and 
thought.  He  regarded  thought  as  the  point  of  union 
between  the  human  nature  and  the  divine.  "  With 
him,"  .says  Morell,  "God  is  not  o person,  but  person- 
ality itself,  i.  e.  the  universal  personality,  wliich  rea- 
lizes itself  in  every  human  consciousness  as  so  many 
separate  thoughts  of  one  eternal  mind.  The  idea  we 
form  of  the  Absolute,  is  to  Hegel  the  Absolute  itself, 
its  essential  existence  being  synonymous  with  our 
conception  of  it.  Apart  from,  and  out  of  the  world, 
therefore,  there  is  no  God ;  and  so  also,  apart  from 
the  universal  consciousness  of  man  there  is  no  Divine 
consciousness  or  personality.  God  is  witli  him  the 
whole  process  of  thought,  combining  in  itself  the 
oiijective  movement,  as  seen  in  nature,  witli  the  sub- 
jective, as  seen  in  logic,  and  fully  realizing  itself  onlv 
in  the  universal  spirit  of  humanity.  With  regard  to 
other  theological  ideas,  Hegel  strove  to  deduce  philo- 
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unpliicAlly  tlio  mniii  feature"  of  tlio  cviuigclicnl  doc- 
trine. He  eipl.-iiiii'H  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity  by 
>liOwin;;  timl  every  nioveineiil  nf  tlic  lliirikiiig  pro- 
ce»»  is,  in  I'lul,  n  Trinity  in  I'nity.  I'nre  indepen- 
dent tlioiiglit  nnd  Koircximeni-c  nnswera  lo  llic  Fa- 
ther tlic  C)l)ii'Ctifyini;  of  tliis  piire  existence  answers 
to  llie  Son,  Ood  manifested  in  ihe  tle.-li ;  wliile  llic 
Spirit  is  that  which  proceedclli  from  tlic  r«thcr  and 
the  Son,  the  complete  rennion  of  the  two  in  the 
chnrcli.  Hegel's  Christology,  a;^iin,  agrees  in  the 
main  ideas  with  the  evangelical  doctrine,  except  that 
his  attempt  to  deduce  the  whole  from  philosojiliical 
principles  gives  to  it  a  complete  air  of  rationalism. 
He  views  the  idea  of  redemption  as  the  reunion  of 
the  individualized  >pirit  nf  man  wiili  the  Spirit  of 
eternal  truth  and  love.  Ry  faith  we  become  one  with 
fjod.  forming  a  pari  nf  himself,  members  of  his  mys- 
tical body,  as  symbolized  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church.  This  view  of  the  Christian  doctrines  has 
been  more  fully  developed  by  Strauss,  who  has  en- 
tirely denie<l  a  historical  truth  to  the  Xew  Testament, 
and  made  the  whole  simply  a  mythological  rei)re- 
sentation  of  great  mor.il  and  spiritual  ideas.  On  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  Hegel  has  .said  but  little, 
and  that  little  by  no  means  satisfactory.  However 
the  <lepth  .ind  comprehensiveness  of  his  .system  may 
cliann  the  mind  that  loves  to  rationalize  upon  every 
religious  doctrine,  it  can,  assuredly,  give  but  little 
consolation  to  the  heart,  that  is  yearning  with  earnest 
longings  after  holiness  and  immortality." 

In  the  view  of  Ilcgel,  the  absolute  religion  to 
which  all  the  others  are  only  preparatory  stages  is 
Christianity.  In  the  God-Man  is  manifested  the 
unity  of  man  with  Ood.  In  the  mind  of  mankind 
tiod  evolves  himself,  and  thus  it  is  that  mankind's 
knowing  of  fJod  is  God's  knowing  of  himself.  The 
revelation  of  absolute  knowledge  i*  the  very  essence 
and  design  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  sy.stcm 
of  Hegel,  and  hence  lie  held  in  utter  contempt  all 
mere  emotion,il  religion.  Thus,  referring  to  the  .'sys- 
tem of  Schleicnnachcr,  he  decKires,  "  If  religion  in 
man  be  founde<l  on  feeling  only,  this  feeling  can  be 
correctly  defined  only  as  the  feeling  of  dependence ; 
and  hence  the  dog  would  be  the  best  Christian,  for 
he  has  this  feeling  most  strongly  developed  in  him- 
«elf,  and  lives  chieHy  in  this  feeling.  The  dog  has 
even  cravings  for  salvation  when  his  hunger  is  ap- 
peased by  a  bone." 

During  his  life,  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  were  ably 
fiipportrd  by  a  few  faithful  and  devoted  followers, 
parliculariy  by  Daub,  lleinrichs,  .Miid  M.arheinicke ; 
but  it  wiis  al'ter  his  death  in  1831  that  a  school  of 
Hegelians  as«iuncd  lo  itself  a  decided  place  in  the 
litemturc  of  Oennany.  In  the  outset  of  their  career 
x-.  a  philosophico-religious  sect,  the  first  and  chief 
elTort  of  this  body  of  profound  thinkers  was  to  estab- 
lish the  «ccor«lancc  of  the  .system  which  their  mas- 
ter had  bequeathed  to  them,  with  the  doctrines  of 
Chrintianiiy  a«  laid  down  in  the  Ilible.  In  connec- 
tion will:  Ihia  main  subject,  the  first  point  of  contro- 


versy which  arose  referred  to  the  quc-tion,  whcthei 
immortality  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  existence  aftei 
death  had  ever  been  taught  by  Hegel.  The  disci- 
ples of  the  Hegelian  school  now  split  into  two  par- 
ties, the  orthodox  and  the  unorthodox  party.  The 
former  included  Gabler,  Go.-,cbel,  Hosenkranz,  and 
Schaller.  The  latter  wils  headed  by  Strauss,  the 
celebrated  author  of  Dua  l.tUn  Je  u,  the  Life  of 
.lesus,  a  work  which,  published  in  1KJ5.  denied  the 
hlstoricjil  c.vistence  of  the  God-maii,  and  pushed  to 
its  farthest  limits  the  iaea  of  Ilcgel,  that  not  Christ 
but  mankind  was  the  Son  of  God.  In  boldness  of 
statement  the  disciple  far  outran  the  ina.ster.  He 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  Chri.-t  of  the  Gosjiels 
is  historically  impossible,  and  can  only  be  understood 
as  a  myth.  I'rofessing  as  Strauss  did  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Hegel,  the  'Life  of  Jesus'  no  sooner 
appeared,  than  it  called  forth  from  all  quarters  of 
Germany  the  loudest  denunciations,  not  only  against 
its  author  |iersonally.  but  against  the  whole  Hegelian 
school  to  which  he  belonged.  Strauss  was  I'ollowed 
by  the  Tiibingen  school,  including  liaur.  Teller,  and 
.Sehwegler,  wliu  laboured  to  show  that  all  the  books 
of  the  Xew  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  five, 
were  Ihe  fabrications  of  the  second  century.  Feuer- 
bach  went  still  farther,  and  exerted  his  utmost  in 
genuity  to  show  that  theology  was  only  a  reflection 
of  anthropology,  and  all  religion  only  a  dream. 
Thus  was  the  absolute  ideali.-m  of  Hegel  pushed  by 
his  followers  to  the  extreme  of  infidelity,  and  no- 
religion.  Hut  at  this  point  matters  reached  their 
crisis,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  decided 
reaction  took  place.  The  ablest  theologians  of  Ger- 
many entered  the  field  of  conflict  in  defence  of  the 
revealed  truth  of  God.  Xcander,  Tholuck,  Liicke, 
Ilofl'niann,  and  Ebrard,  with  a  host  of  others,  replied 
to  Strauss  and  the  Tiibingen  school  so  etTectively, 
that  the  wlude  religious  .aspect  of  Germany  hae 
within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  undergone  a 
complete  revulsion  in  favour  of  evangelical  Chris 
lianity. 

IlKtilHA  i.Vrali.  Ilight),  the  grand  era  from  which 
all  Moslem  time  is  reckoned.  It  dates  tVoui  Ihe 
Kith  July  A.  1).  ti22,  being  the  preci.^^e  period  at 
which  the  prophet  Mohammed  fled  with  his  followers 
from  Mecca  to  Medina,  that  he  might  escape  the 
persecution  of  the  Koreischites.  On  account  of  ri- 
valries in  commerce,  the  inhal  Hants  df  Medina  were 
jealous  of  those  of  Mecca,  and  no  sooner  tiiereforc 
did  the  prophet  arrive  in  their  city,  than  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  his  followers,  and  Mohammed  seiz 
ing  the  opportunity  declared  his  mission,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  town.  This  was  in  the  four- 
teenth year  after  he  had  proclaimed  himself  a  ]uo- 
phet,  during  the  reign  of  Heraclius  in  Constantinople, 
and  Khosron  I'arvis  in  Persia.  The  Medinese  were 
delighted  to  receive  the  projihet,  and  forthwith 
changed  the  name  of  Iheir  city  from  Yatreb  to  Me- 
dinet-al-Xabi,  which  signifies  Ihe  city  of  the  prophet. 

IlKGOCMEXUS  (Gr.  ruler),  the  superior  of  a 
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convent,  tlie  abbot  or  arc/iiinam/n'te  of  a  monastery 
ill  connection  witli  the  Greek  cliurch. 

HEIDELBERG  CATECHISM,  a  "  Form  of  In- 
struction," as  it  was  originally  called,  drawn  up  by 
Casjiar  Olevianiis  and  Zecliariah  Ursinus  in  1562,  for 
tlie  use  in  the  first  instance  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Palatinate,  but  aftersvards  received  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  This 
excellent  CKatechism,  which  was  also  called  the  Pala- 
tine Catechism,  was  the  model  on  which  the  West- 
minster Divines  formed  the  Shorter  Catechism 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Britain.  In  later 
times  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  translated  into 
almost  all  the  modern  languages,  and  many  conniiea- 
taries  were  written  upon  it.  It  is  divided  into  129 
(]uesti(ms,  and  it  consists  of  three  principal  part.s  :  1. 
Concerning  the  misery  of  man  in  con.5equence  of  sin  ; 

2.  Concerning  the  redemption  froin  that  state :  and 

3.  Concerning  man's  gratitude  for  that  redemption. 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  a  recognized  symbolic 
standard  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  both  in 
Holland  and  America. 

HEIDELBERG  CONFESSIOX,  a  confession 
drawn  up  by  BuUinger,  and  published  by  order  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  A.  D.  1504.  It  appeared  at  tirst 
in  Latin,  and  afterwards  a  German  translation  was 
prepared  by  the  author  himself.  Tiiougb  designed 
originally  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
the  Palatinate,  it  came  to  be  generally  recognized 
by  the  Calvinian  churches  both  in  Germany  and 
France. 

HEIDRUN,  a  she-goat,  which  in  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  mythology  is  said  to  stand  above  Val- 
halla, or  the  heaven  of  heroes,  and  to  feed  on  the 
lea\es  of  a  very  famous  tree  called  Laerath.  From 
the  teats  of  this  she-goat  flows  mead  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  every  day  a  vessel  large  enough  to  hold 
more  than  would  suffice  for  all  the  heroes,  is  tilled 
with  it. 

HEIFER,  a  young  cow  anciently  sacriliced  by  the 
Jews  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  called  in 
Num.  xix.  2,  by  a  term  which  in  the  original  signifies 
"  the  red  lieifer."  Special  and  minute  directions  were 
given  in  the  Law  of  Moses  in  reference  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  this  animal.  A  heifer  wholly  red  was  to  be 
selected,  without  one  single  spot  of  any  other  colour, 
"  free  from  blemish,  and  on  which  the  yoke  had 
never  yet  come."  This  animal  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  priest,  who  was  to  slay  her  without  the  camp. 
Having  slain  the  heifer,  lie  was  to  dip  his  finger  in 
the  blood,  and  to  sprinkle  it  seven  times  before  the 
tabernacle;  after  which  he  was  to  burn  the  carcase, 
and  taking  cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wood,  to 
cast  them  into  the  flames.  The  ashes  were  then  to 
be  gathered  up,  (see  Ashes,)  and  laid  in  a  clean 
place  for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  which  ashes  in  water,  it  became  a  water  of 
separation.  This  peculiar  ceremony  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  intended  as  a  reproof  to  the  super- 
stitions of  idolatrous  nations.     But  such  a  view  of  the 


matter  can  scarcely  be  maintained,  when  we  consider 
that  cows  never  were  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians,  being 
considered  as  sacred  to  Isis.  In  connection  with  the 
red  colour  of  the  lieifer.  Sir  William  Ousely  has 
shown,  that  almost  all  over  the  East,  idols  were 
painted  or  smeared  with  red.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  a  red  lieifer  was  sacrificed  every  year  by  the 
Jen-i^,  and  its  ashes  distributed  over  all  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Israel.  JIainionides,  however,  denies 
this,  and  states,  "  Nine  red  heifers  liave  been  .sacri- 
ficed between  the  delivering  of  this  precept  and  the 
desolation  of  the  second  temple.  Our  master  Moses 
sacrificed  the  first ;  Ezra  oft'ered  up  the  second ;  and 
seven  more  were  slain  during  the  period  wliich 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple;  the  tenth.  King  Messiah  himself 
shall  sacrifice ;  by  his  speedy  manifestation  he  shall 
cause  great  joy.  Amen  :  May  he  come  quickly." 
See  Idolatky. 

HEIMDALL,  the  porter  or  sentinel  of  the  gods 
among  the  old  Scandinavians.  His  province  was  to 
watch  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  bridge  Bl- 
FUOST  (which  see),  for  fear  the  giants  should  make 
use  of  it  to  get  into  heaven.  "  It  was  a  difticult 
matter,"  says  Mallet,  "  to  surprise  him  ;  for  the  gods 
bad  given  him  the  faculty  of  sleejiing  more  lightly 
than  a  bird,  and  of  discovering  objects  by  day  or 
night  farther  than  the  distance  of  alumdred  leagues. 
He  had  also  an  ear  so  fine  that  he  could  hear  the 
very  grass  grow  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  on  the 
backs  of  the  sheep.  He  carried  in  the  one  band  a 
ssvord,  and  in  the  other  a  trumpet,  the  sound  of 
which  could  be  heard  through  all  the  worlds."  The 
Prose  Edda  thus  describes  him  :  "  One  of  them  (the 
deities)  is  Heimdall,  called  also  the  White  God.  He 
is  the  son  of  nine  virgins,  who  were  sisters,  and  is  a 
very  sacred  and  powerful  deity.  He  also  bears  the 
appellation  of  the  Gold-toothed,  on  account  of  his 
teeth  being  of  pure  gold,  and  also  that  of  Hallinski- 
thi.  His  horse  is  called  GuUtopp,  and  he  dwells  in 
Himinbjorg  at  the  end  of  Bifrost.  He  is  the  warder 
of  the  gods,  and  is  therefore  placed  on  the  borders  of 
heaven,  to  prevent  the  giants  from  forcing  their  way 
over  the  bridge.  He  requires  less  sleep  than  a  bird, 
and  Bees  by  niyht,  as  well  as  by  day,  a  hundred 
miles  around  him.  So  acute  is  his  ear  that  no  sound 
escapes  him,  for  he  can  even  hear  the  grass  gi'owing 
on  the  earth,  and  the  wool  on  a  sheep's  back.  He 
has  a  horn  called  the  Gjallor-horn,  which  is  heard 
throughout  the  univerise."  In  the  confusion  of  the 
last  times,  Loki  and  Heimdall  fight  and  mutually 
kill  each  other. 

HEL,  a  term  which  in  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy is  synonymous  with  the  bell  or  hades — the 
lower  regions  of  other  creeds,  with  the  important 
exception,  however,  that  it  does  not  imply  either  a 
place  or  a  state  of  punishment. 

HELA,  the  goddess  of  Death  among  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  She  was  said  to  have  been  banished 
into  the  lower  regions,  where  she  has  the  govern 
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mcnt  of  nine  worMn,  into  wliich  ^^^p  (lIplribiitcH  tlio»e 
will!  «rp  Mnt  to  liiT.  ICatiii^  nml  (Iriiikiiij;  iippojir  to 
liiive  l>ccn  ob!*orvciI  in  llio  linll  of  lleln,  much  in  the 
tamv  manner  «<  in  that  of  Oiiiii.  In  the  Alvis-mal, 
mention  is  mmle  of  a  kind  of  corn  which  jjrows  in 
(ho  iiifcriml  roniiins.  anil  it  is  Mntcil  ihnt  tlic  inhalii- 
tnnlit  an-  rej^iUil  plentifully  with  supplies  of  mcjul. 
Tlio  rctponn  over  which  Ilcla  ruled  were  rcucrved  for 
those  that  died  of  disease  or  old  ajje.  Her  palace 
«aa  Anguish;  her  tnhlc  Famine;  her  wailcin  were 
Slowness  and  Delay ;  the  threshold  of  her  door  was 
I'recipice;  her  bed  Care;  she  was  livid  and  ghastly 
pale :  and  her  looks  inspired  horror.  Ilela,  who 
thus  ruled  over  nine  worlds  in  Nillc'heim,  was  the 
dau;;htcr  of  Loki,  the  contriver  of  all  mischief,  and 
the  di«Kraco  of  gods  and  men. 

riELEX.V,  the  daughter  of  /?riM  and  Lfda,  and 
being  po.sscssed  of  remarkable  beauty,  she  was  said 
to  have  been  carried  otTby  Theiicus  to  Attica.  She 
was  delivered  by  the  Di'Miruri,  who  conveyed  her  to 
Sparta,  where  amid  numerous  suitors  she  became  the 
wife  of  Mciielau<.  Afterwanls  she  was  seduced  and 
carried  oflf  by  Paris  to  Troy,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
Troian  war. 

HELKNA'S  (St.)  D.VV.  a  fcstiv.il  in  the  Romish 
church,  celebrated  on  the  I8ih  of  August  in  honour 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino 
the  Great.  This  fem.ilc  saint  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  wood  of  the  true  cross  at  Jerusalem, 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  ye.ars  after  the  total  de- 
Btniction  of  that  city  by  the  Romans. 

HELICON'IDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  of 
ancient  Greece,  from  Mount  Helicon,  where  there 
was  a  p.inctnary  dodic.itcd  to  their  worship. 

HELK)G.\H.\LUS,  an  ancient  Syri.in  deity,  al- 
Iege<l  by  Dio  and  Ilerodian  to  be  the  Sun,  the  name 
being  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  helins. 
the  sun.  The  symbol  of  this  god  was  a  large  stone 
or  rock,  rising  up  in  the  form  of  a  mountain  ;  and  at 
Rome  he  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
midal stone.  The  Roman  Emperor  Elagabalus  was 
in  his  early  d-iys  a  (iriest  of  this  Syro  Phoenician 
Sun-god ;  and  even  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  Ca.'sars,  he  demanded  that  his  favourite  god 
should  take  the  precedence  of  all  the  gods  of  Rome, 
and  even  of  Jupiter  himself. 

HELIOS,  the  Sun  or  the  Sun-god  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  son  of  Hyperion  and  Tlieia.  He  is  re- 
presented as  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds 
round  the  world.  He  is  often  confounded  with 
Apollo,  who  is  sometimes  represented  with  rays 
round  his  head.  Wherever  Helios  was  worshipped, 
sacred  Hocks  of  oxen  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  go<l,  and  in  Sicily  in  particular,  which  was 
tnciciitir  sacnxl  to  him,  he  is  said  to  have  had  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Temples  to  the  worship 
of  Helios  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  in  later  limes  in  a  great  variety  of 
ililTcrtnt  parts  of  Greece,  more  especially  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  where  the  celebrated  Colossus  was 


an  image  of  Helios  or  the  Sun.  The  animals  oflered 
in  sacrifice  to  this  god  were  white,  and  esjecially 
white  horses  were  used  fur  this  purpose.  Of  the 
animals,  the  cock  was  considered  as  particiil.irly 
sacred  to  IlcUoa.  The  worship  of  ihe  Sun  was  prac- 
tised also  among  the  ancient  Romans,  not  however 
under  the  name  of  ITelin>,  which  was  peculiar  to 
Greece,  but  umler  that  of  Sol  (which  see). 

HELL.  Both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scrip- 
tures there  are  two  words,  Shrol  and  limleji,  which 
are  sometimes  translated  "  hell,"  but  which  denote 
the  world  of  departed  spirits  in  general ;  while  I  here  are 
other  two  words  similarly  translated — Tarlnms  and 
Gehenna — which  signify  the  pUee  of  eteni-il  punish- 
ment reserved  for  the  wicked  after  death.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  hell  as  well  as  of  a  heaven,  of  a  place  of 
everlasting  misery  as  well  as  of  a  place  of  ever- 
lasting happiness,  forms  an  essential  part  of  every 
religious  creed.  Tlie  Amenli  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, the  Pa/a/rt  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  OrciMof  the 
Romans,  refer  to  a  future  slitc  ;  but  the  doctiine  of 
a  future  punishment  is  found  embodied  in  all  reli- 
gious systems,  whether  Christian,  Heathen,  Jewish, 
or  Miilianimcdan. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  describe  hell  as  a  place 
of  tonnent,  the  bottomless  pit,  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  The 
eternity  of  hell's  torments  is  placed  on  precisely  the 
same  fooling  .is  the  eternily  of  heaven's  bliss.  Thus 
"  The  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everl.isting  ptniish- 
mcnt,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  Some  have 
ventured  to  deny  the  eternal  duration  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  but  Ihe  same  word  which  is  used 
in  the  Rible  to  express  the  duration  of  the  misery  of 
the  wicked, is  employed  also  to  exj^re^s  the  duration  of 
the  happiness  of  the  righteous  ;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  inspired  writers  would  use 
the  same  word  to  express  ideas  essentially  different 
from  one  another.  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  article  Hi'AVEN,  believe  in  an  upper  and 
a  lower  heaven,  and  in  the  same  way  they  believe 
that  there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  hell.  Some  of 
them  suppose  that  hell  was  created  before  the  world, 
while  others  assign  its  formalion  to  the  second  dav 
of  creation,  and  thus  they  account  for  no  decl.-u-ation 
being  made  concerning  ilic  work  of  th.it  day  that  it 
was  good.  The  usual  appellation  which  the  R.abbis 
give  to  hell  is  Gehennom,  to  which  the  Talmud  adds 
seven  other  names,  said  to  be  applied  to  seven  man- 
sions into  which  hell  is  divided.  It  is  further  al- 
leged, that  "  in  bell  there  are  seven  dwellings  or 
divisions;  and  in  each  division  six  thousand  houses  ; 
and  in  each  house,  six  thousand  chests ;  and  in  each 
chest  six  thousand  barrels  of  gall."  .\  high  rabbini- 
cal aulhorily  afiums  each  of  the  divisions  of  hell  to 
be  .as  far  in  depth  as  one  can  walk  in  three  himdred 
years.  The  whole  extent  is  thus  described  in  the 
Talmud  :  "  Egypt  is  four  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  Ihe  same  in  breadth.  Egj-pt  is  equal  in  extent 
to  a  sixth  pari  of  I'.thiopia  ;  Ethiopia  to  a  sixth  part 
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of  the  world  ;  the  world  to  a  sixth  part  of  tlie  garden 
ill  Eden  ;  the  garden  to  a  sixth  part  of  Eden  ;  Eden 
to  a  sixth  part  of  hell.  The  whole  world,  therefore, 
in  respect  of  hell  is  but  as  the  cover  of  a  caldron  ;  and 
tlie  extent  of  hell  is  inadequately  expressed  even  by 
this  comparison." 

\  Rabbinical  writer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his 
'  Modem  Judaism,'  says  of  the  first  division  :  "  In  it 
there  are  many  caverns,  and  in  them  are  fiery  lions  : 
and  wlien  a  man  falls  into  one  of  those  caverns,  the 
lions  devour  him  :  and  when  he  is  consumed,  he  ap- 
pears again,  as  perfect  as  if  he  had  not  been  touched 
by  the  fire :  and  they  who  are  thus  restored,  are 
afterwards  thrown  into  the  fire  of  every  cavern  in 
the  first  division. — Tn  it  are  ten  of  the  seventy  na- 
tions :  and  among  them  is  .\bsaloni. — An  angel  beats 
every  one  witli  a  fiery  whip, — and  thoy  are  tin-own  in 
and  consumed  with  fire.  Then  are  brought  forth 
others,  whom  he  likewise  beats  ;  and  they  are  thrown 
Into  the  fire.  And  thus  are  all  of  them  served,  till 
all  Iiave  had  their  doom.  Last  of  all,  Absalom  is 
brought  forth,  in  order  to  his  receiving  the  same 
punishment.  But  then  is  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
.s.aying,  Beat  him  not,  neither  burn  him  ;  because  he 
is  one  of  the  sons  of  my  beloved,  who  said  at  mount 
Sinai,  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said,  we  will  do.  This 
process  of  beating  and  burning  is  said  to  be  repeated 
seven  times  in  tlie  day,  and  three  times  in  the  night  ; 
but  Absalom  is  declared  to  be  exempted  from  it  all. 
The  .same  writer  proceeds  to  describe  each  of  the  six 
other  infernal  mansions  as  containing  ten  of  the 
seventy  nations  who  undergo  the  same  punishments, 
and  one  or  more  wicked  Israelites  who  enjoy  the  same 
exemption  as  Absalom.  Such  is  tlie  m.anner  in  which 
rabbinical  justice  dispenses  vengeance  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  impiniitv  to  wicked  Israelites.  The  Tal- 
mud declares,  tliat  the  fire  of  hell  has  no  jiower  over 
the  sinners  among  the  Israelites.  Another  oracle 
savs :  Hereafter  both  the  Israelites  and  the  people 
of  the  world  shall  go  down  to  hell :  and  the  peoiile 
of  the  world  shall  be  consumed  and  destroyed  ;  but 
the  Israelites  shall  come  ont  .again  unhurt." 

Many  of  the  Jews  believe  in  hell,  not  as  an  eter- 
nal dwelling-place  of  the  wicked,  but,  to  the  Israel- 
ites at  least,  as  a  jilace  of  temporary  purgatorial 
puiii.shnieut ;  and  the  Rabbis  teach  that  the  prayers 
of  a  son  are  of  powerful  efficacy  in  delivering  his 
father's  soul  from  hell.  The  repetition  of  the  Ko- 
DESil  (which  see),  also,  a  certain  prayer  in  the  daily 
morning  .service,  is  powerful  in  accomplishing  the 
same  end.  Very  wicked  people  are  believed  by 
some  Rabbis  to  be  annihilated.  The  torments  of 
hell,  wliether  they  be  temporary  or  eternal  in  the 
view  of  Jewish  writers,  are  at  all  events  alleged  to 
have  sca.sons  of  intermission.  Tluis  Menasseh  says, 
"  Even  the  wicked,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they 
descend  into  hell,  and  ascend  not  from  thence,  enjoy 
rest  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  is  therefore  called 
'a  delight,' because  thereon  those  above  and  below  are 
both  delighted.     Anotlier  writer  says  :  the  Sabbath 


is  to  the  wicked  in  hell  a  day  of  rest. — But  for  this 
they  receive  a  double  punishment  on  the  sixth  day. 
Another  says,  that  tliey  have  every  d.ay,  at  each 
time  of  pra3'er,  morning,  evening,  and  night,  an  hour 
and  half  of  rest.  Wherefore  they  rest,  in  the  whole, 
every  day,  four  hours  and  half. — They  likewise  rest 
twenty-four  hours,  every  Sabbath  ;  which,  added  to 
the  other,  make  fift\'-one  hours  of  rest  in  the  week." 

According  to  the  teaching  of  various  Rabbis 
there  are  three  kinds  of  punishment  in  hell — heat, 
cold,  and  tlie  perturbation  of  the  soul.  The  heat 
they  suppose  to  be  occasioned  by  a  violent  fire, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  "  is  not  properlv  a 
body  that  can  receive  its  sustenance  from  wood  and 
other  combustible  matter  reducible  to  ashes,  but 
God  maintains  and  feeds  it,  and  keejis  it  shut  up  in 
a  place;  as  he  lias  placed  millions  of  angels  in  hea- 
ven." The  punishment  is  .said  bv  some  to  be  in- 
creased by  changing  its  character,  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim being  plunged  at  one  time  in  scorching  flames, 
and  at  another  in  freezing  cold.  To  these  material 
torments  are  also  added  the  anxieties  and  devouring 
anguish  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

The  Mohammedans,  like  the  Jews,  divide  hell, 
which  they  term  Gehennom,  into  seven  portions, 
but  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  its 
several  districts.  The  most  common  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  them  is,  that  the  first  division,  Gehennom, 
properly  so  called,  is  destined  for  those  worshipiie  s 
of  the  true  God  who  have  not  acted  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  faith  which  they  professed  ;  the  second 
division,  called  I.odhn,  is  for  the  Christians  ;  the  third, 
named  Hotliama,  is  for  Jews;  the  fourth,  denominated 
Siiir,  is  destined  for  the  Sabcaiis ;  the  fifth,  called 
Sdair,  is  for  the  Magians  or  Gucbres;  the  sixth 
named  Gchim,  will  receive  P.-igans  and  idolaters, 
while  the  seventh,  the  severest  jilace  of  punishment 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  abyss,  is  named  Ilooviat, 
and  reserved  for  the  hypocritical  professors  of  reli- 
gion. A  guard  of  nineteen  angels  keep  watch  over 
each  of  these  apartments.  Instead  of  the  seven 
divisions,  one  Mohammed.an  commentator  says,  that 
hell  has  seven  gates,  by  which  he  allegorically  inti- 
mates seven  sins:  1.  Avarice;  2.  Gluttony;  3. 
Hatred;  4.  Envy;  5.  Anger;  6.  Luxurj- ;  and  7. 
Pride.  Another  says  that  these  gates  are  seven 
members  by  which  men  commit  sin. 

The  Mohammedans  believe  that  the  punishment 
of  those  in  the  district  of  Gehennom  will  not  be  eter- 
nal, but  tliat  after  their  crimes  are  expiated  by  pur- 
gatorial flames,  they  will  be  admitted  into  paradise. 
Between  heaven  and  hell  they  believe  there  is  an 
intermediate  place  called  Ar.\f  (which  see). 

Tlie  Hindus  believe  in  a  graduated  scale  of  future 
punishments  as  well  as  rewards ;  the  less  wicked 
being  sunk  into  a  lower  position  in  the  next  birth — 
the  more  wicked  being  sent  down  to  one  or  other  of 
innumerable  hells,  to  reappear,  however,  on  earth, 
in  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  forms  before  they 
rise  to  the  human, — the  most  wicked  of  all  being 
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iIooid'mI  Io  cii)«ricncc  llic  miwry  and  woe  of  |>onli- 
tiim  till  till*  liiiK-  of  llic  iliiBoUitioii  of  nil  lliiii;^. 

A.-,  iniiiii;  t.i  ilw  svKii'in  of  tin-  Uiiilliiniii  llicrc  arc 
•  ,  or  |iUii'ii  of  tormt'iil,  nil  of 
ti-rior  iif  the  I'Wili,  and  no  cn- 
i  tlinl  lliiTc  ii>  111"  poiwibility  of  t'8c«|>c  from  it. 
I  ■  .llowiiij;  ili'^oriplioiiof  I  lie  liiulliist  lii'll  is  given 
liv  Mr.  Si>oiiof  Manly  in  liin  '  .Mnniinl  of  Hiidliism  :' 
"  I'lidiT  tlic  p-cfti  lUilree,  nt  tlie  ileptli  of  UKt  yo- 
jmiiui,  t*  tlic  PMif  of  Awiclii.  llic  llanioi!  frmn  wliicli 
biin>t  fortli  beyond  tliv  wkHn  ami  rive  (o  the  lieiglit 
of  HKl  yojana*.  Tlieif  arc  1 6  naraka* called  ( )iiiipal, 
eiieriur  to  Awi'clu.  four  on  each  side.  Tlic  di.^lallcc 
fnirn  (lie  centre  of  .Vwfelii  to  tlic  outermost  part  of 
tlie  (>Mi|iat  narakim  lit  10.400  gowa,  and  at  this  iinrt 
they  verge  npon  llie  great  sea.  By  the  power  of  the 
beings  who  Hurler  in  .Awi'ehi,  the  dooii>  of  the  Osiipat 
iiarakas  are  coiitiiuially  opening  ajid  blintting.  The 
Hanies  prueeeiling  ihroiigli  the  doom,  when  they  are 
tliuK  thrown  open,  burst  upon  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
to  the  clisiance  of  many  yojaiia.*,  and  thus  cause  a 
vacuum.  Towanls  this  vacuum  the  water  of  the  sea 
it  eoiitiniially  drawn.  !ii  a  powerful  manner,  and  with 
great  nl)i.^eand  tumult,  so  that  any  ship  coming  near 
would  be  undoubtedly  destroyed.  Tliis  naraka  is 
called  Awfclii,  from  n,  negative,  and  wi'cJii,  refuge, 
because  it  affords  no  way  of  escape;  it  allows  of  no 
intcmiission  to  its  mi."ery. 

•'There  is  also  the  hell  called  L<jk,<ntarika,  which 
is  the  intervening  sjiace  between  every  three  sak- 
wala.^.  In  this  wi>rld,  there  is  above  neither  sun, 
inoi:in,  nor  light ;  and  Ixdow  there  is  water,  extremely 
cold.  The  darkness  is  inees-ant,  eicejit  in  the  time 
of  a  supreme  Budlia,  when  occasionally  the  rays 
|>roeeediiig  from  his  person,  and  filling  the  whole  of 
the  10,000  sakwalas,  arc  seen  ;  but  this  appearance 
is  only  for  a  moment,  like  the  lightning,  no  sooner 
scrn  than  gone. 

•'  The  inhabitants  of  Sanji'wa  live  500  years,  each 

year  being  the  same  length  as  a  year  in  Chiilurma- 

liarKiika,   so  that  their  age  is   1I>0,(.K)0  kehis  of  the 

■•f  men.     In   K.'ila.sdtra  the  age   is   l,2;)G,0(Jt> 

'  years.     In  .^iighata  it  is  one  prakoii  and 

I  kelas.     In  Kowrawa,  it  is  eight  pntkotis  and 

■Hi  kela«.     In  Malia  Kowrawa.  it  is  sixty-four 

pi,4k.;:is  and  a.M.S.OOO  kelas.     In  Tilpa,   it   is  530 

prak''>lis  and  K,41t;,iX)0  kelas.     In  Awichi   it  is  an 

entire  aiita'kal|>a." 

The  hell  or  infernal  regions  of  the  ancient  heathens 
wa»  a  mighty  kingdom  over  which  riuto  reigned, 
iTil  within  in  vast  domains  included  the  whole  sub- 
in  world.  Four  rivers.  Acheron,  Styx,  Co- 
iiid  riil.geihoii,  must  Ik!  |Misscd  by  the  dead 
I  hey  found  an  entnuicc  to  the  gloomy  realms 
phaiic*  liclow.  According  to  the  description 
m  Virgil  the  regioiif  of  this  kingdom  were  five  in 
nuniltnr.  The  first  or  prc|iamtory  region  was  the 
nlxHle  of  all  kiiid.'>  of  discas)>s,  disi resses,  disconi,  and 
»nr,  and  next  to  these  centaurs,  haqiies,  giants,  and 
'atwilou*  moiulem  of  every  description.     The  second 


region  was  lluu  of  the  waters  thi'ough  which  flowed 
the  Styx.  The  third  nns  ICrebus,  in  which  Virgil 
places  infants,  persons  ouidemiied  to  death  without 
cause,  suicides,  and  those  who  had  fallen  in  wai. 
This  region  was  ualched  by  Ci-rlwriis,  the  three- 
headed  dog;  and  here  was  erected  the  judgnient- 
S(>al  of  Minos,  who  assigned  to  each  one  of  the 
shades  its  special  residence.  The  fourth  region  was 
called  Tailarus,wlieredwelt  those  who  hail  been  guilty 
of  great  crimes.  The  fifth  region  was  Elysium,  the 
abode  of  the  blessed. 

In  the  tscaniliiiavian  mythology  the  wicked  first 
IMLss  to  Jfrl,  which  seems  simply  to  denote  the  sbo<le 
of  the  dcid,  and  thence  to  HMeim  or  Siflheim.  which 
is  represented  as  being  the  dwelling-place  of  Hki.a 
(which  see',  in  the  ninth  world.  This,  like  Val- 
halla, was  not  an  eternal  but  a  temiKirary  place  of 
residence,  and  in  a  remote  fuiurity  the  inhabitants  of 
both  regions  will  be  consigned  by  Al/ndir,  either  to 
Gimll  or  to  Nastroud,  both  of  which  will  be  eternal. 

IIELLEN'I.STS,  a  name  applied  to  the  Grecian 
Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  where 
the  fjrcek  language  was  spoken,  thus  Ijcing  distin- 
guished from  the  Hebrews,  properly  so-called,  who 
used  the  Hebrew  tongue.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  ihe  Great  that  the  .lews  began  to  divide 
themselves  into  Hebrews  and  Hellenists.  Tliev  be- 
came acquainted  at  this  era  with  the  language,  liter- 
aiure,  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  Th«  Greek 
translation  of  the  Seventy  was  accomplished  at  this 
time,  and  syniigogues  were  rajiidly  multiplied  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  was  [ircparatioii  made  for  the  dilfusion  of 
that  blessed  Gospel  which  should  comefrom  the  Jews. 
Xo  less  important  was  the  change  which  now  took 
place  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves. Their  literature  had  even  from  the  remotest 
periods  of  their  history  been  of  a  peculiar  and  al- 
most exclusive  nature.  By  the  infiuencc,  however, 
of  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece,  which  at 
this  period  began  to  be  largely  felt,  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  a  new  epoch  in  Jewish  literature,  which 
received  the  name  of  Hellenistic.  Thus  arose  the 
Alexandrian  .school  of  philosopliv,  which,  bv  com- 
bining Grecian  with  the  Oriental  modes  of  thinking, 
led  to  the  diversified  fonr.s  of  Gnosticism  v\hich 
formed  so  characteristic  a  fcilurc  in  the  aspect  of 
Christianity  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era. 

HELLOTIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Corinth  in 
honour  of  AlJieim,  and  also  in  Crete  in  honour  of 
Kurttpn. 

HELLOTIS.  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Hellotia,  a  daughter  of 
Timander,  who,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Athena,  when  Corinth  was  bunit  down  bv  the 
Dorians,  was  destroy eil.  along  with  her  sister,  in  the 
temple.  A  short  time  after  this  disaster,  the  plague 
broke  out  at  Corinth,  and  it  was  declared  by  the  ora- 
cle that  the  pe«lllcnce  should  not  cca.~e  until  a  tetp 
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pie  w;is  erected  in  hoiioar  of  Atliemi  Hellotis.  The 
term  Hellolis  was  also  used  as  a  suruanie  of  Europa 
in  Crete. 

HELMSTADIAN  CONTROVERSY,  a  name 
given  to  tlie  controversy  raised  by  Calixtus  in  tlie 
seventeentli  century,  from  Helmstadt,  tlie  place  where 
it  originated.     See  C.-vlixtins. 

HELVETIC  REFORMED  CHURCHES.  Cliris- 
tianity  was  tir-'^t  introduced  into  Helvetia  or  Swit- 
zerland, in  tlie  seventli  century,  by  St.  Gall,  a 
native  of  Ireland.  This  pious  monk  was  educated 
at  Bangor  near  Belfast,  under  Coliunbanus,  and  was 
one  of  twelve  Irish  monks  wlio  left  Ireland  about 
A.  D.  •')?9,  with  the  view  of  difiusing  a  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  For 
twenty  years  these  zealous  Irish  missionaries  la- 
boured in  Burgundy,  and  at  the  end  of  tliat  period, 
through  the  opposition  of  the  Pagans  in  that  dis- 
trict, Colunibauus  was  driven  into  exile,  accompanied 
by  St.  Gall.  Ascending  the  Rhine,  tliey  entered 
Switzerland  about  A.  D.  610,  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Ziuich.  Here  the 
natives  were  wholly  under  tlie  influence  of  Pagan 
idolatry,  and  St.  Gall,  burning  with  zeal,  set  fire  to 
the  Pagan  temple  of  tlie  district,  casting  the  idols 
into  the  lake.  This,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
instead  of  gaining  over  tlie  people  to  the  side  of 
Christianity,  only  roused  their  indignation  against 
the  tnissionaries,  and  tlie  result  was,  that  St.  Gall 
and  his  companions  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  flight.  Passing  through  tlie  canton  of  St.  Gall, 
tliey  formed  a  settlement  at  Bregentz,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  Taught  by  past 
experience  tliat  the  wratli  of  man  worketli  not  the 
righteousness  of  God,  the  monks  conducted  their 
mission  here  with  zeal,  tempered  with  prudence,  and, 
accordingly,  they  met  with  some  measure  of  success. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  howex'cr,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Pagan  part  of  the  population,  they 
were  banished  from  this  place  also.  Columbanus 
and  his  companions,  discouraged  by  the  treatment 
they  had  experienced  in  Switzerland,  quitted  the 
country,  and  retired  to  Italy,  leaving  St.  Gall  be- 
hind so  sick  as  to  be  unable  to  be  removed.  On  re- 
covering from  his  illness,  he  repaired  with  a  few 
adherents  to  a  sequestered  spot,  where  he  erected 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  in  the  canton  of  the  same 
name.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  works 
of  piety  and  devotion,  while  from  his  monasteiy  the 
light  of  Cliristiauity  was  diffused  over  the  surround- 
ing country.  St.  Gall  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  died  at  Arbon  A.  D.  640. 

After  tlie  death  of  Gallus  or  St.  Gall,  several  of 
Iiis  scholars  continued  to  labour  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Swiss,  founding  monasteries,  and  sending  forth 
missionaries  to  impart  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of 
Divine  truth.  Several  monks  also  in  succession 
came  from  Ireland,  through  whose  exertions  a  Hel- 
vetian church  was  formed,  strictly  Romish  in  its  char- 
acter, and  yielding  implicit  submission  to  the  Papal 


power.  Paganism  gradually  lost  its  hold  of  the 
country,  and  Christianity,  in  the  form  of  Romanism, 
was  substituted  in  its  place. 

Matters  continued  with  little  variation  in  tliis  con- 
dition down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  For  some 
time  before  that  period,  however,  peculiar  circum- 
stances had  been  gradually  undermining  the  influence 
of  the  Pope  in  Switzerland.  Thougli  strongly  and 
enthusiastically  attached  to  their  native  land,  the 
Swiss  people  had,  from  want  of  employment  in 
their  own  country,  been  in  the  habit  of  enlisting 
extensively  in  the  service  of  foreign  countries. 
Brave,  hardy,  and  persevering,  they  were  highly 
prized  as  soldiers,  and  they  had  often  determhied 
the  fortune  of  war  on  the  battle  fields  of  north- 
ern Italy.  In  his  contentions  with  other  nations, 
the  Pope  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  solicit 
the  support  of  the  thirteen  cantons ;  and  the  more 
efl'ectually  to  acconiiilish  his  purpose,  he  was  in 
tlie  habit  of  liberally  distributing  among  the  people 
indulgences  and  church  benefices.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  indiscriminate  distribution  of 
eliurch  patronage  was,  that  the  clerical  order  be- 
came rapidly  degraded,  and  tliat  intense  reverence 
wliich  tlie  Swiss  church  and  people  had  so  long  en- 
tertained for  the  see  of  Rome  was  now  much  dimi- 
nislied.  The  Swiss  govennnenls  assumed  a  much 
more  independent  bearing  towards  the  Pope,  and  as 
Gieseler  well  remarks,  "  the  evil  of  foreign  enlist- 
ment, which  was  perpetually  denounced  by  patriots 
as  the  ruin  of  Switzerland,  brought  with  it  its  own 
cure,  by  lielping  to  prepare  tlie  ground  fur  tlie  re- 
formation of  the  church." 

The  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  though  contem- 
poraneous with  that  in  Germany,  was  entirelv  inde- 
pendent of  it,  and  proceeded  from  forces  peculiar  to 
the  Helvetic  church.  D'Aubign^  divides  it  into 
three  periods,  in  wliich  the  light  of  the  Gospel  is 
seen  to  emanate  from  three  dilierent  centres,  all  of. 
them,  liowever,  within  the  Swiss  cantons.  "From 
1519  to  1526  Zurich  was  the  centre  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  was  then  entirely  German,  and  was  pro- 
pagated in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
confederation.  Between  1526  and  \Wi2  the  move- 
ment was  coinnumicated  from  Heme:  it  was  at  once 
German  and  French,  and  extended  to  the  centre  of 
Switzerland  from  the  gorges  of  the  Jura  to  the  deep- 
est valleys  of  the  Alps.  In  1532  Geneva  became 
the  focus  of  the  light  ;  and  the  Reformation,  which 
was  here  essentially  French,  was  established  on  the 
shores  of  the  Leman  lake,  and  gained  strength  in 
every  quarter." 

The  main  instrument  in  commencing  and  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  Reformation  in  Switzerhind  was 
Ulric  Zwiiigli,  a  man  eminently  (pialified,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  take  the  lead  in  this  great  movement.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  and  clear  judgment,  his  ardent 
love  of  truth,  and  an  earnest  zeal  for  its  propagation, 
combined  with  acoohiess,  caution,  and  fearless  intre- 
pidity of  the  most  remarkable  kind,  marked  him  out 
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W  wril  Itttrd  tn  tiiki<  mnk  with  micli  illimlrinim  men 
W  I.iilhiT  Kill)  Cnlviii.  Zwinsli  wru  liom  Bf  WiM- 
Imiio,  n  >illii5.>  on  tin-  Inki-  of  Zuricli,  on  tlio  iM  of 
.iMiimrv  U«4.  Tlip  timl  Ion  yearn  of  lii-  life  witc 
rprnt  in  tlip  lioiino  of  one  of  lii«  inirlo«,  frnm  wliicli 
ho  |'*W4'd  to  tln>  carp  of  Kinzliiix,  a  tcnclifr  of  con- 
nidpmhlp  ro|>nt«ti(m  at  IU«lc  Hero  lie  niadp  rv- 
mitrknMp  |ir<>pv«»  in  IiIf  Fln<lic!<.  an<l  ilistiitRiiislud 
hini«olf  hv  liis  »u|iorior  tnlonis  niiH  attainnionH.  Ho 
w«»  now  removed  to  Tlonio,  where  ho  stiidiofl  under 
Henrv  Lupnliin.  an  eniiiioiit  professor  of  the  hcllos 
Icttro!!.  AVhile  thin  encawd  at  Heme,  the  Doniini- 
cnnn  wished  to  persuade  Zwin;;li  to  join  their  order, 
and  with  thin  view  they  prevailed  n|ion  him  to  eonic 
and  n»ide  in  their  convent.  The  Blop,  liowcver, 
met  with  the  decided  disapproval  of  liis  father,  who 
ordered  him  forthwith  to  leave  Heme,  and  proceed 
to  Vienna.  Thither,  aceordincrly,  Zwin;li  went,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  Mudy  of  philosophy. 

Il.ivin^  spent  two  years  at  Vienna,  Z«in';U  re- 
turned to  Basle,  whore,  thonch  not  yet  ei<rhtcen 
vears  nf  a!;e.  ho  took  njion  him  the  charge  of  a  .school, 
Ktndvins  ihenloL'v  at  the  iwime  time  niider  Thomas 
Wyttenlwich.  who  did  not  conceal  from  his  piipil-s 
the  errors  of  the  riiiircli  of  IJnme,  hiit  boldly  ex- 
poded  them,  and  inciilcated  a  spirit  of  free  inqiiirv 
alloselher  mifettered  hy  hnman  aiithnrily.  To  the 
prelections  of  this  able  theolo^'ian.  Zwingli  in  after 
life  was  accustomed  to  acknowledge  his  deep  obli- 
palions.  After  having  sliidied  for  four  years  longer 
with  (Treat  dilijencc  and  assiduity,  he  was  created 
Ma.«ler  of  .\rt.s.  His  preparatory  studies  beiii;,' now 
completed,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  A.  P. 
150C.  and  was  the  same  year  cho.son  by  the  commu- 
nity of  (ilams  to  l)c  their  pastor.  Thus  invested 
with  a  sacred  character,  and  called  to  the  discharge 
of  most  responsible  duties,  Zwingli  not  only  conti- 
nned  the  study  of  the  Latin  cl.rssics.  but  devoted 
himself  Koalously  to  the  caretul  examination  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  From  the  wriliiifrs  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  also,  more  especially  those  of 
.Xupistine,  Ambrose,  and  Cl>rysostoni,  he  drew  niiicb 
infommtinn,  both  a.s  to  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  early  church.  Thus  the  ecclesi.istical  abuses 
which  Rome  had  introihiced  becime  obvious  to  his 
mind,  and  he  he  -italed  not,  while  expounding  the 
Scri|'ttireii  from  the  pulpit,  to  expo«e  faithfullv  and 
'  ■  the  innovations  which,  in  the  course  of 
-,  hail  been  ingrafted  upon  the  simplicity 
I  nod  purity  of  the  primitive  ages  of  rhristianitv.  As 
vrt  he  was  c|uito  devoted  to  the  Pope  ;  he  received 
'  1  a  poii'ion  as  an  inlluential  preacher,  and 
approved  of  the  support   rendered  by  the 

•  .  the   Hi>ly    See.     Gradually,   however,  his 
■   Ix'L'Bii    to    tmdergo  a   remarkable  change, 

!    more   especially  as  to  some  of  the   leailing  points 
•  r  ill,.  Phrisiian   nystem.     His  studies  being  much 

•  to  the  >VonI  of  Ood.  he  arrived  at  the  sel- 
iction  thai  the  Holy  Scripture  is  the  sufti- 

dent  and  only   rule   of  faith  and  obedience.     This 
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wiw  the  first  step  taken  towards  emancipation  from 
the  yoke  of  Rome. 

The  fame  of  Zwingli  as  a  preacher  and  a  dixnne 
from  this  time  rose  higher  every  day.  In  A.  D.  151.3 
he  set  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
.ind  entered  with  zeal  into  the  exauiiuntion  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original.  His  s^nnons  were 
now  characterised  by  a  remarkably  sim])Ie  and  Scrip- 
tunil  style.  Hut  Zwinirli,  while  he  sought  to  acipiit 
himself  as  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  public  atlairs  of  the  time.  He  was  both 
a  Christi.in  and  a  patriot,  and  he  couhl  not  look  with- 
out the  deepest  concern  upon  the  unnatural  position 
ill  which  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  had  at 
this  period  pl.-iccd  themselves,  by  engaging  to  figbl  on 
the  ^idc  of  France.  He  therefore  raised  his  voice,  as 
he  had  some  years  before  used  his  pen,  against  pen- 
sions .ind  foreign  enlistments.  Such  n  step,  though 
thoroughly  conscientious  on  his  part. drew  down  upon 
him  the  indignation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  laboured.  In  these  circumstances 
he  readily  availed  himself  of  an  invitation,  which  he 
received  in  A.  n.  l.'ilG,  to  remove  from  Oltirus,  where 
he  had  laboured  so  successfully,  to  another  sphere  of 
usefulness,  as  lue.ncher  in  the  abbey  of  Einsiedeln.  in 
the  canton  of  Schweitz.  Here  he  continued  his  stu- 
dies, both  in  jiolite  literature  and  theology.  His 
eyes  were  opening  more  and  more  to  the  abuses  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged  ;  in  common  with 
many  others,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  Kefornuition  :  but  instiad  of  inveighing 
openly  against  the  errors  of  tlie  system,  Zwingli  and 
his  friends  vainly  hoped  that  in  due  time  the  church 
would  refonn  herself,  and  thus  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  any  movement  from  without.  Meanwhile, 
within  his  oAvn  limited  sphere,  lie  used  all  his  in- 
fluence to  correct  glaring  abuses.  Thus  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  administrator  of  the  con- 
vent to  elTace  an  inscription,  which  was  placed  over 
the  entrance  of  the  abbey,  to  the  cfi'ect,  "  that  here 
jden.iry  remi.«sion  of  all  sins  is  obtained  ;"'  the  wor- 
ship hitherto  paid  in  the  convent  to  saints  and  angels 
was  discouraged ;  relies  and  other  iiistrumenfs  of 
superstitious  devotion  were  destroyed ;  the  nuns 
were  required  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the 
German  language,  and  their  altenlion  was  specially 
directed  to  the  scriiitnral  method  of  salvation  through 
Christ  alone. 

Zwingli,  however,  while  he  thus  laboured  quietly  to 
coiTcct  some  of  the  most  flagnint  and  pal]'able  errors  of 
the  Homlsh  church,  came  at  leugih  to  the  limi  im- 
pression fhat  the  lime  had  now  arrived  to  make  a  public 
avowal  of  his  sentiments.  Availing  himself,  therefore, 
of  the  opportunity  of  the  annivers,-«ry  of  the  conse- 
cration of  t  he  abbey,  when  vast  crowds  were  assembled, 
he  took  occasion  to  denounce  the  siibslitiition  of  mere 
external  cerenioiiie.s  in  place  of  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul, as  an  nnscriptnral  and  soiil-destroyin;;  error. 
"  Cense  to  liolievc,"  said  he,  "  that  God  resides  in 
(his  Icmple  more  than  in  any  other  place.     What 
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ever  region  of  the  earth  you  niiiy  inhabit,  he  is  near 
you,  he  surrounds  you,  he  grants  your  prayers,  if 
they  deserve  to  be  granted ;  but  it  is  not  by  useless 
vows,  by  long  pilgrimages,  or  offerings  destined  to 
adorn  senseless  images,  that  you  can  obtain  the  di- 
vine favour  :  resist  temptation,  repress  guilty  desires, 
slum  all  injustice,  relieve  the  miserable,  console  the 
atflicted,  these  are  works  pleasing  to  the  Lord. 
Alas  !  I  know  it ;  it  is  ourselves,  the  ministers  of  the 
altar,  we  who  ought  to  be  the  -salt  of  the  earth,  who 
have  led  into  a  maze  of  error  the  ignoratit  and  credu- 
lous multitude.  In  order  to  accumulate  treasiu-es 
siiflicient  to  satisfy  our  avarice,  we  put  vain  and  use- 
less practices  ill  the  place  of  good  works;  and  the 
Christians  of  the.^e  times,  too  docile  to  our  instruc- 
tions, neglect  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  and  think  they 
can  make  atonement  fur  their  crimes,  instead  of  re- 
nouncing them.  '  Let  us  live  according  to  our  de- 
sires,' say  they,  'let  us  enrich  ourselves  viith  the 
goods  of  our  neighbour;  let  us  not  fear  to  stain  our 
hands  with  blood  and  murder;  we  shall  find  easy 
expiations  in  the  favuurof  the  church.'  Senselessmeii ! 
Do  they  think  to  obtain  remissions  for  their  lies,  their 
inij)urities,  their  adulteries,  their  liomicides,  their 
treacheries,  by  prayers  recited  in  honour  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  as  if  she  were  the  protectress  of  all  evil 
doers !  Undeceive  yourselves,  erring  people.  The 
God  of  justice  sufiers  not  himself  to  be  moved  by 
words  which  the  tongue  utters  and  the  heart  disowns. 
Imitate  the  holiness  of  the  lives  of  those  saints  at 
whose  feet  you  come  hither  to  prostrate  yourselves, 
walk  in  their  footsteps,  sutTering  yourselves  to  be 
turned  aside  neither  by  dangers  nor  seductions;  this 
is  the  honour  you  shoidd  pay  them.  But  as  to  your- 
selves, in  the  day  of  trouble,  put  your  trust  in  none 
but  God,  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
witli  a  word:  invoke  only  Christ  Jesus,  who  has 
bought  you  with  his  blood,  and  is  the  sole  Mediator 
between  God  and  man." 

The  die  was  now  cast ;  the  Reformer  had  taken 
his  position.  His  audience  of  course  were  divided 
in  opinion.  Some  were  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
but  not  a  few  left  the  place  of  worship  denouncing 
the  preacher  as  a  heretic  and  traitor  to  his  church. 
The  monks  of  the  neighbouring  convents,  natu- 
rally anxious  to  prevent  the  new  doctrine  from 
spreading  among  the  people,  strove  to  depreciate 
the  character  and  misrepresent  the  motixes  of  Zwin- 
gli.  But  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  The 
preacher  of  Einsicdeln  was  still  in  connection  w-ith 
the  Romish  church  ;  lie  was  looked  upon  by  the 
highest  authorities  hi  the  church  as  a  man  not  only 
of  eminent  talents,  but  of  irreproachable  character, 
and  so  high  did  he  stand  in  favour  with  the  papal 
Legate  even  at  this  time,  that  in  a  document  dated 
1st  September  1518,  he  was  appointed  by  that  dig- 
nitary, chaplain  to  the  Pope. 

The  intrepid  reformer  was  not  to  be  hindered  in 
his  work,  either  by  desire  of  the  favour  or  dread  of 
the  frowns  of  men.     In  the  very  same  year,  accord- 


ingly, when  he  was  thus  honoured  by  a  dignitary  of 
the  church,  he  openh'  from  the  pulpit  of  the  convent 
warned  his  hearers  against  a  trafficker  in  indulgences, 
tlie  Franciscan  Bernhardin  Samson,  who  made  his 
appearance  in  Switzerland.  Nor  did  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  reform  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
promotion.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  only  a 
year  in  Einsiedeln  when  he  was  pressed  to  accept 
the  office  of  Lent  priest  in  the  great  Minster  of  Zu- 
rich. The  offer  was  tempting,  but  before  accepting 
the  office,  he  stipulated  that  he  shotdd  not  be  con- 
iiiied  ill  his  preaching  to  the  lessons  publicly  read, 
but  shoidd  be  allowed  to  explain  every  part  of  the 
Bible.  The  stipulation  was  conceded,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January  1519,  he  entei-ed  upon  his  new  office 
in  tlie  spirit  of  a  zealous  and  determined  advocate  of 
reformed  principles.  In  his  mode  of  preaching  he 
departed  widely  from  the  universal  practice  of  his 
time.  Instead  of  confining  his  sermons  to  certain 
passages  appropriated  to  the  festivals  and  different 
Sundays  in  the  year,  he  revived  the  practice  of  the 
Fathers  in  expounding  whole  books  of  the  Bible  in 
regular  order. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Zwingli 
in  Zurich,  the  bull  of  Pope  Leo  X.  for  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences had  been  published  throughout  Christen- 
dom. Luther's  protest  against  this  monstrous  abuse 
Iiad  been  heard  not  in  Germany  alone,  but  in  other 
countries  also.  Zwingli  was  no  stranger  to  what  was 
passing  around  him,  and  although  he  had  already 
lifted  his  voice  against  indulgences  in  the  convent  of 
Einsiedeln,  yet  when  Samson  in  the  fullilment  of  his 
mission  came  to  Zurich,  the  intrepid  Swiss  Reformer 
denounced  the  unhallowed  traffic  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  loudly  censured  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy  and  monks.  It  was  no  small  encouragement 
to  Zwingli  that  the  opiniuns  which  since  151G  he 
had  openly  promulgated,  were  now  preached  by  Lu- 
ther in  another  country,  and  that  the  Reformation 
was  no  longer  an  event  to  be  desired,  but  an  event 
which  was  actually  in  progress.  Switzerlar.d,  like 
Germany,  was  now  in  a  state  of  religious  excitement, 
the  adherents  of  the  reformed  opinions  were  daily  on 
the  increase,  while  the  monks  and  clergy  warmly  de 
precated  the  slightest  attempt  at  innovation  on  the 
existing  order  of  tilings.  The  Papal  Legate  then  at 
Zurich  tried  to  gain  over  the  Swiss  Reformer.  But 
Zwingli  resigned  his  pension  from  Rome  in  1520, 
declaring,  that  no  earthly  consideration  would  pre- 
vent him  from  preaching  the  gospel. 

Through  the  influence  of  Zwingli,  and  the  effect 
of  his  preaching  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  many 
of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  churcli  began  to 
be  disregarded,  and  to  fall  into  disuse.  So  rapidly, 
indeed, did  the  principles  of  theReforniationmake  pro- 
gress throughout  Switzerland,  that  Erasmus,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  in  1522  to  the  president  of  the  court 
of  Mechlin,  declared,  "  that  the  spirit  of  reform  had 
so  much  increased  in  the  Helvetic  confeleracy  that 
there  were  200,000  who  abliorrcd  the  see  of  Rome.'' 
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The  civil  nuthnrilic*  of  the  country  lioamio  iiUniip<l 
at  tlir  ojloni  to  which  th<'  |.e.iple  mrricil  their  dinn- 
tpuxl  of  Ihn  iniciiiclioiia  of  llio  cliiiri-h.  The  fiuit  iif 
l^nt,  whirh  liAil  b<>cM  ki-|>t  with  tlic-  utmost  alrict- 
iHfw,  wan  now  n<>;;locto<l  liy  Miinc  of  ilic  to\vn"pi'n[.K' 
of  Zurich,  luiil  on  tlip  roinplniiit  of  ncveral  prieflU 
thoy  wore  cointnitlol  to  prinon.  Wlu'U  oxmninnl  liy 
the  council  ihcv  tnxintniniMl.  nn  tliev  Imd  hccn  tniight 
by  Zwin^ili,  that  Instiiii;  iluriiij  Lent  was  nn  orili- 
nancc  of  tniui  nlto;;ethcr  nnKanctioni'il  liy  the  WonI 
of  <5o<l.     The  lii.-hop  of  Coimtiuicc  nccnllnjily  cent 

*  rommivion  to  Zurich  to  entorce  ohscrvanco  of  the 
rert'inonics.  The  rojil  of  the  Koforiucr  was  now 
roused,  and  Heeniinz  it  to  l>e  nn  imperative  duty  to 
vindicate  those  who  were  suhjectcd  to  persecution 
for  rct'ormeii  principles,  he  puhlished  a  tract  on  the 
siiliiect  of  the  I>!n|pn  fast,  as  being  an  unscripliiral 
iiinotation  of  the  Church  of  Home.  In  vain  did  the 
superior  clergy  remiuislrale  a^inst  the  new  doc- 
trines; they  spread  rapidly  ainon^  the  people.  A 
second  tract  from  the  pen  of  Zwingli  followed  a  few 
months  after  the  pnlilieation  of  the  first,  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  freedom  with  which  he  exposes  ecclesiastical 
abu.scs  a  few  j>a.«sages  may  Ije  cited  from  it,  which  may 
serve  a.1  a  sju'cinicn  of  the  spirit  and  .style  of  the  Swiss 
IJefonner  :  "  You  defend  human  traditions,"  says  he, 
•■  by  asserting  that  the  writings  of  the  lirst  disciples  of 
Christ  do  not  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  in  support  of  your  opinion  you  quote  John 
xvi.  5,  12,  'I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now  ;'  but  recollect  that  Jesus 
here  spcjks  to  his  apostles,  and  not  to  .Vquina.s.Scotns, 
Bartholus,  or  Ilildns.  whom  y<iu  elevate  to  the  rank 
of  supreme  le'.;islafors.  When  Jesus  adds,  imme- 
diately after,  '  Howbeit  when  the  .Spirit  of  truth  is 
c«mv,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.'  it  is  still  the 
apostles  whom  he  is  addressing,  anil  not  men  who 
should  rather  Iw  called  disciples  of  .\ristotle  than  of 
Christ.  If  these  famous  doctors  added  to  Scripture 
doctrine  what  was  deficient,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  ancestors  possessed  it  imperfect ;  that  the 
S|iostles  <<ransmitted  it  to  us  im|ierfect :  and  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  taught  it  imperfect ! 
Wluil  blasphemy !  Yet  do  not  they  who  make  hu- 
man traditions  eipial  or  superior  to  the  law  of  God. 
or  pretend  that  they  are  necessary  to  salvatii>n. 
rrally   say   this?    If  men  cannot   be  saved   without 

■  ilain  decn-es  of  councils,  neither  the  apostles  nor 
niiive  Christians,  who  were  ignorant  of  those 
can  be  saved.  t)l)serve  whiiher  you  are 
t'uliiig  !  You  defend  all  your  ceremonies  .is  if  they 
were  essential  to  ri'ligion:  yet  it  exercised  a  much 
more  extensive  empire  over  the  heart  when  the  read- 
ing of  pious  lMH.k«.  jimyer.  and  mutual  exhortation, 
formed  the  only  worship  of  the  fiiiihuil.  You  accuse 
ine  of  overtuniing  the  state,  Urcause   I  openly  cen- 

•  ure  the  xici-s  of  the  clerjjy ;  no  one  respects  more 
than  I  do  the  ministers  of  religion,  when  they  tench 
II  ill  all  its  purity,  .•jnd  practise  if  wiih  simplicity; 
li'it  I  cannot  contain  my  indignation  when  1  obcerve 


shepherds  who,  by  their  conduct,  appear  to  say  to 
their  flocks,  '  We  are  the  elect,  you  the  profane;  we 
are  the  enlightened,  you  tht  ignorant  ;  it  is  permit- 
ted to  us  to  live  in  idleness ;  you  ought  to  eat  your 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow ;  you  must  nlwtnin 
from  all  sin,  while  we  may  give  ourselves  up  with 
impunity  to  even.-  kind  of  excess ;  you  niiin  defend 
the  stale  at  the  risk  of  your  lives,  but  ieli;.'ion  for- 
bids IIS  to  espo  e  ours."  I  will  now  tell  you  what  is 
the  Christianity  that  I  profess,  and  which  you  en- 
deavour to  render  suspected.  It  commands  men  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  respect  the  magistrate;  to  i^ny 
tribute  and  impositions  where  they  are  due;  to  rival 
one  another  only  in  benetlcence  ;  to  support  and  re- 
lieve the  indigent :  to  share  the  irricfs  of  their  neigh- 
bour, and  to  regnrd  all  mankind  as  brethren.  It 
further  requires  the  Christian  to  expect  salvation 
from  God  alone,  and  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  ."»on,  our 
Ma.»ter  and  Saviour,  who  giveth  eternal  life  to  them 
who  believe  on  him.  Such  are  the  principles  from 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministry,  I  have  never 
departed." 

In  addition  to  the  subject  of  the  Lenten  fast, 
Zwingli  called  the  attention  of  the  Zuricliers  to  the 
gross  abuses  which  had  siniiig  up  in  SwitzerUnd  from 
the  celib-ncy  of  the  clergx-.  and  in  a  private  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Constance  he  strongly  urged  the  re- 
moval of  this  human  ordinance.  Instead  of  listening, 
however,  to  the  respectful  remonstrances  of  the  Ite- 
former,  the  bishop  K'gan  to  persecute  several  of  the 
eleigv  who  had  made  themselves  prominent  in  sup- 
porting the  new  opinions.  Reproaches  and  cjilum- 
tiies  of  even,'  kind  were  now  heaped  upon  Zningli 
and  his  friends.  They  were  branded  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Lutheran  heretics,  and  aocu.sed  of  holding 
opinions  hostile  to  the  See  of  Home.  Controversies 
of  the  most  violent  description  now  arose  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  the  most  unseemly  dis- 
putes often  took  place  during  divine  service  on  the 
Sablxith.  Such  a  slate  of  matters  was  deeply  dis- 
tressing to  the  mind  of  Zwingli.  He  was  afraid  that 
the  people  might  begin  to  lose  all  re.spect  for  reli- 
gion, and  that  the  most  injurious  consequences  might 
result  to  the  morals  of  the  community.  He  appeared 
acconliiigly  before  the  great  council  of  Zi:rich.  and 
respectfully  retjuested  that  a  public  ciuifercnce  .should 
be  held  at  which  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself  and  his  doctrines.  The  wish  of 
the  Reformer  was  acceded  to.  and  a  conference  was 
arranged  between  the  two  parties,  to  take  pl.ice  on 
the  29tli  Janiiiiry  I.V2.3.  when  both  were  appointed 
to  .set  forth  their  respective  doctrines,  and  to  support 
them  by  Holy  Scripture  alone. 

Ill  preparation  for  the  proposed  conference.  Zwin- 
gli published  and  distributed  extensively  sixty-sevin 
propositions  emlxxlyiiig  the  chief  doctrines  he  had 
preached.  The  most  important  <if  them  were  the.se  ■ 
'•That  the  gospel  is  the  only  nile  of  faith,  and  the 
assertion  erronenus  that  it  is  nothing  without  the 
approbation  of  the  church :  that  Christ  is  the  otUg 
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head  of  tlie  cluirfh ;  that  all  ti'jiilitions  are  to  be  re- 
jected;  that  the  attempts  of  tlie  clergy  to  justify 
their  pomp,  their  riclies,  hoiiom-s,  and  dignities,  are 
the  cause  of  the  divisions  in  the  church ;  that  pen- 
ances, and  other  satisfactory  works,  are  the  dictates 
of  tradition  alone,  and  do  not  avail  to  salvation  ;  that 
the  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  .'^imply  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  that  meats  are  in- 
different ;  that  the  habits  of  monks  savour  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  that  God  has  not  forbidden  marriage  to  any 
class  of  Christians,  and  conseijuently  it  is  wrong  to 
interdict  it  to  priests,  whose  celibacy  has  become  tlie 
cause  of  great  licentiousness  of  manners;  that  ex- 
connniuiication  ought  only  to  take  place  for  public 
scandals,  and  be  pronounced  by  the  church  of  which 
the  sinner  is  a  member;  that  the  power  wliich  tlie 
Pope  and  bishops  aiTogate  to  themselves,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  pride,  and  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture ; 
that  God  alone  has  power  to  forgive  sins ;  tliat  to 
give  absolution  for  money  is  to  become  guilty  of 
simonv;  that  the  Scripture  says  nothing  of  such  a 
place  as  purgatory ;  that  the  ojnis  operatum,  or  the 
assertion  tliat  grace  is  necessarily  derived  from  re- 
ceiving the  sacraments,  is  a  doctrine  of  modern  inven- 
tion ;  that  no  person  ought  to  be  molested  for  his 
religious  opinions,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate to  stop  those  only  which  tend  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity ;  and  that  the  word  of  God  ac- 
knowledges none  as  bishops  and  priests  but  those 
wlio  preach  the  gospel." 

The  conference  took  place  on  the  day  appointed 
in  tlie  presence  of  the  council  of  two  hundred,  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility,  and  a  large  assembly  of 
the  people ;  and  so  successfully  did  the  Swiss  Re- 
former defend  his  doctrines  against  Faber  the  vicar- 
general,  who  was  his  chief  and  almost  sole  opponent, 
that  the  council  closed  the  proceedings  by  passing 
the  following  decree  :  "  That  Zwingli  having  neither 
been  convicted  of  heresy  nor  refuted,  should  continue 
to  preach  the  gospel  as  he  had  done  hitherto ;  that 
the  pastors  of  Zurich  shoidd  rest  their  discourses  on 
the  words  of  Scripture  alone ;  and  that  both  piarties 
should  ab.stain  from  all  personal  reflections."  The 
publication  of  this  decree  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 
The  doctrines  of  Zwingli  were  generally  embraced 
throughout  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  spreading  from 
one  district  to  another,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of 
tlie  Swiss  Reformer  and  his  friend  Leo  Judae,  who 
came  to  Zurich  in  the  beginning  of  1,523,  the  mirids 
of  the  people  were  every  day  becoming  more  alie- 
nated from  the  Romish  church,  and  more  favourable 
to  the  reformed  cause. 

The  Pope  meanwhile  seemed  to  take  little  or  no 
interest  in  tlie  important  religious  movement  which 
was  carrying  forward  among  the  Swiss.  Zurich  was 
the  only  canton  which  steadfastly  refused  to  join  the 
league  with  France,  and  still  supplied  the  Papal 
army  with  efficient  soldiers ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
cantons  lent  their  support  to  France,  and  treated  the 


Pope's  legate  with  such  determined  hostility,  that  in 
Zurich  alone  could  he  reside  with  safety.  In  these 
circumstances  Hadi'ian,  who  at  that  time  filled  the 
Papal  chair,  felt  unwilling  to  take  active  measures 
in  opposition  to  the  reform  movement  hi  Zurich,  and 
contented  himself,  even  while  the  controversy  was  at 
its  height,  with  despatching  a  flattering  letter  to 
Zwingli,  entreating  him  to  employ  his  influence  in 
retaining  on  the  side  of  the  Pope  a  canton  which 
had  already  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
church.  Tlie  Reformer  had  taken  his  ground,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  maintain  it.  Backed  by  the 
Council  of  Zurich,  he  proceeded  to  rectify  some  of 
the  more  obvious  ecclesiastical  abuses.  Nuns  were 
allowed  to  leave  their  convents  ;  several  of  the  dergj-, 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  celibacy,  entered  into  the 
married  state ;  a  German  baptismal  service  was  in- 
troduced in  the  city,  and  a  new  and  more  suitable 
constitution  was  given  to  the  cathedral  chapter.  The 
citizens  of  Zurich  had  now  become  warm  friends  of 
the  Reformation,  and  in  their  zeal  they  assembled 
and  pulled  down  a  crucifix  which  had  been  erected 
at  the  gate  of  the  city.  A  tumult  followed,  and 
several  of  the  ringleaders  were  apprehended  and 
brought  before  the  council,  who,  however,  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  punishment 
which  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  offenders.  Be- 
fore giving  sentence,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  sum- 
mon a  second  conference  on  the  worship  of  images  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  This  conference  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  October  1523,  nearly  nine  hundred 
persons  being  present.  All  the  bishops  and  cantons 
of  Switzerland  had  been  invited,  but  only  Schatliau- 
sen  and  St.  Gall  sent  delegates.  The  discussion  ter- 
minated as  in  the  first  conference  in  favour  of  the 
Reformers,  but  the  council  came  to  the  resolution 
that  while  they  considered  the  worship  of  images  as 
unscriptural.  and  the  mass  as  no  sacrifice,  they  would 
leave  the  ancient  order  of  things  for  a  time  undis- 
turbed until  the  people  were  more  thoroughly  im- 
formed  on  the  disputed  points.  Meanwhile  they 
liberated  the  prisoners  whose  trial  had  given  rise  to 
the  conference.  The  bishop  of  Constance,  ever  zeal- 
ous in  sufjporting  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  published  a  defence  of  the  worship  of  images 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  To  this  Zwingli  re- 
plied in  an  able  and  conclu-sive  treatise  against  these 
two  leading  doctrines  of  Romanism.  So  impressed 
were  the  council  with  the  force  of  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  Reformer,  that  they  resolved  to  make 
open  concessions  to  the  desire  so  generally  expressed 
for  reform,  and  accordingly  the  shrined  pictures  in 
the  churches  were  allowed  to  be  closed  up,  and  eveiy 
priest  was  left  free  to  celebrate  mass  or  not  as  he 
chose.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  more  an  or- 
der of  council  was  issued  decreeing  the  abolition  of 
images  in  all  places  of  public  worship.  This  was 
followed  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  all  the  ob- 
jects and  usages  of  superstition,  and  the  substitution 
j  of  a  simple  and  Scriptural  mode  of  worship.     On 
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MauiiHj-'niurwIny  1.V25,  the  iMtd'a  Suiipor  \vii»  celt- 
Ix-klcd  ill  it.'  orlj^in.U  »iini>licily  in  tlio  Krcnt  miiislcr 
ofZuricli.  Moim^lcric*  were  suppreMtJ  nnJ  clianged 
intu  t.'!iiK>U  aii<l  nliimliuuM.'!'. 

After  Ziiricli  linil  l>e:4iin  tlif  work  of  Iloforinalion 
in  Swilicrland,  Sclinrimufcii  and  Aii|iciizi'll  o|)eiily 
juiiiad  llic  imrty  Tlic  oilier  cintuii.',  purl Iciiliirly 
Scliweilz,  Uri,  Unlcrwaldcn,  I^iiccnic,  Fribiirg.  and 
Zus,  entered  into  a  Ien;,'iic  "  wiili  all  their  power,  eo 
help  iheiQ  Gud,  to  eland  by  the  old  faith  and  baiiisli 
the  new ;  also  to  have  no  lellowship  with  its  adhc- 
rcnln."  For  sonic  time  inaltcrs  n^^snnied  a  very 
threatening  aoprct.  A  eivil  war  neemcd  to  be  im- 
pending, wliicli,  however,  wiu  at  this  time  happily 
averted. 

About  the  period  at  which  wc  have  now  arrived, 
the  cause  of  the  Hefunnatii>n  w.is  n>it  a  little  impeded 
in  its  progress,  both  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  by  a 
keen  dispute  which  arose  among  the  Reformers  them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Clirist 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  For  a  few  years 
Zwiiigli  had  privately  entertained  and  even  publicly 
promulgated  opinions  on  this  ."subject  contrary  alike 
to  ihoso  tauglit  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  .ind  by  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  The  expres- 
sions used  by  our  blessed  Lord,  "  This  is  iny  body," 
lie  maintained  to  be  figurative  in  their  cli.iracler,  .ind 
to  imply  nothing  more  than  that  the  sacramental 
brcAil  was  a  symbol  or  emblem  of  Christ's  body. 
The  Lord's  Supper  w.ts  thus  in  his  view  a  simjily 
commemorative  ordinance.  The  same  expl.inalion 
of  the  words  of  institution  w.is  given  by  (Ecolampa- 
dius  of  Ba-'le,  who  professed  to  have  derived  his  ojii- 
nions  on  the  point  from  the  wriiings  of  Angustin. 
Transubstanliation,  or  the  .ictual  conversion  of  the 
sacramental  elements  into  ilie  re.il  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  recognized  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  this  subject,  there- 
fore, the  Swiss  Reformer  was  so  completely  at  va- 
riance with  the  teaching  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belongc<l,  tliat  ho  felt  no  small  didiculty  and  deli- 
cacy in  ciplaining  the  matter  to  the  people.  While 
meditating  on  the  best  mode  of  developing  his  senti- 
ments, he  had  a  dream  which  he  thus  relates:  '•! 
tell  the  truth,  and  moreover  what  I  have  to  tell  is  so 
Inie,  that  my  con'<cience  compels  nie,  agiiinst  my 
will,  to  reveal  what  the  Lord  has  bestowed  upon  me  ; 
for  I  am  well  aw.are  to  wh.it  jests  and  insults  I  .shall 
in  consequence  expose  myself.  I  sjiy  then,  that  at 
break  of  day,  in  a  dream,  I  appeared  to  myself  to 
have  a  tedious  debate  with  my  former  opponent,  and 
at  leiiglli  to  have  become  .so  completely  tongue-tied, 
a*  tu  liave  lost  the  power  of  saying  what  I  knew  to 
be  tnie.  This  inability  seemed  to  distress  mc  ex- 
ly,  as  di-lusive  dn-ams  in  the  night  sometimes 
siill,  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  relate  but  a 
'  I'am,  alihough  it  i.s  by  no  means  a  light  inat- 
■h  I  have  Icanil  by  this  dream — thanks  be  to 
•lory  alone  I  reveal  these  things. 
.    I'pluiily  I   thought   I  saw  a  man 


(whether  he  was  black  or  whiic  I  do  not  remember, 
for  I  am  telling  only  my  dream)  who  sAid  to  nic, 
'  .Stu]ild  man  that  thou  art,  cuisl  thou  not  answer  lu 
in  Exodus  xii.  concerning  the  jiasehal  lamb.  This  is 
the  Lord's  passovcr.'  I  immediately  awoke,  rose, 
consulted  the  passage  in  the  Scptuagint,  and  made 
use  of  it  in  my  sermon  that  day  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  those  who  had  formerly  entertained  doubts 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  imincdiately 
yielded  to  the  conviction  which  it  produced." 

To  promote  the  progress  of  Divine  truth,  not  in 
Zurich  alone,  but  throughout  Switzerland  generally, 
Zwingli  established  a  new  academy,  one  of  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  which  was,  tliat,  in  the  theolo^cal 
deji.artmcnt.  the  teaching  of  the  professors  should  be 
solely  ba-sed  on  the  Old  and  New  Teslainents.  The 
benefit  of  this  institution  was  felt  not  only  during  the 
lifetime  of  its  founder,  but  ha-  extended  down  even 
to  the  present  day,  many  able  and  accompli-lied 
theologians  having  received  their  instruction  within 
its  walls. 

Li  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Refiu-niatioii  was  hindered  not  a  little  by 
the  extravagant  excesses  of  the  .tUiabaptists.  A 
body  of  these  fanatics  having  come  to  Zurich,  sui- 
cceded  in  gaining  over  two  learned  men,  Grebcl  and 
Manziiis,  and  directed  all  tlicir  energies  towards  de- 
preciating Zwingli,  and  diminishing  his  influence 
among  the  people ;  alleging  that  they  alone  were  the 
true  church,  and  that  all  those  in  connection  with 
the  reformed  churches  were  unregencrate.  They 
further  insisted  on  the  b.iptism  of  infants  as  invalid, 
on  the  necessity  of  .idult  baptism  in  all  cases,  and  on 
re  baptization  as  the  criterion  of  the  genuine  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  council  made 
every  attempt  to  settle  these  disputes  in  an  amicji- 
ble  m.aiiner.  Under  their  authority  Zwingli  held 
private  conferences  with  their  leaders,  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  convince  them  of  their  errors.  All, 
however,  w.is  unavailing,  and  the  Reformer  found  it 
neecssjiry  publicly  to  censure  their  conduct,  and  to 
wani  the  people  iigaiust  them.  Roused  to  madness 
by  this  public  condemnation  of  their  doctrines,  they 
ru.shed  to  tlic  city  in  crowds,  with  ropes  round  their 
wai>ts,  and  branches  of  willow  in  their  h.mds,  pour- 
ing loiTents  of  abuse  upon  Zwingli,  and  uttering  the 
most  fearful  execrations  against  him.  They  re-bap- 
tized people  in  the  public  streets,  proclaimed  them- 
selves to  be  the  elect  ones,  and  threatened  to  de- 
stroy all  who  should  oppose  them. 

Amid  the  commotions  which  ensued,  Zwingli  ex  • 
cried  all  his  inllncnee  with  the  council  to  prevent 
them  from  using  coercive  measures  against  the  Ana- 
baptists, hoping  by  gentle  moans  to  reclaim  them 
from  the  error  of  their  ways.  A  sm.iU  fine  at  tirst  was 
tlie  penalty  imposed  upon  them  for  rc-b.iptiziiig,  and 
this  being  inefTeclu.il,  some  of  them  were  apprehend- 
ed and  committed  to  prison.  Such  moderate  mea- 
sures, however,  had  little  efTect  in  restraining  these 
ini.<guided  men  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city. 
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The  council  accordingly  proceeded  to  take  still 
more  stringent  steps,  and  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
tliem  under  pain  of  death  to  re-baptize  any  person 
witliin  the  territories  of  Zurich.  In  the  face  of  this 
docree,  Manzius  persisted  in  re-baptizing  a  number 
of  people  ;  whereupon,  being  apprehended,  and  de- 
claring his  determination  to  act  in  defiance  of  tlie 
law,  he  was  publicly  executed  on  the  5th  of  January 
1527.  This  decided  step,  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
authorities,  which  had  not  been  taken  without  ear- 
nest remonstrances  against  it  by  Zwingli,  had  tlie 
desired  effect  hi  checking  the  excesses  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, and  putting  an  end  to  the  tumults  they  had 
raised. 

The  reformed  doctrines  were  now  professed  gen- 
erally throughout  most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. In  Berne  especially,  they  had  been  exten- 
sively received.  The  old  superstitions  were  fast 
di.sappearing;  the  Romish  cathedrals  and  churehes 
were  almost  wliolly  deserted ;  and  the  sermons  of  the 
reformed  preacliers  were  listened  to  by  crowded  and 
eager  audiences.  A  pvoposal  was  made  to  abolish 
the  mass,  and  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  adherence 
to  the  Reformation.  Before  doing  so,  however,  the 
council  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  the 
canton  for  the  purpose  of  inijuiring  whether  the  doc- 
trines of  Zwingli  appeared  to  them  consonant  with 
l^cripture.  Zwingli,  along  with  several  Swiss  and 
German  divines,  attended  the  convocation,  which 
v/as  held  towards  the  close  of  1527 ;  and  so  success- 
ful were  the  reformed  in  defending  their  principles, 
that,  with  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Berne,  the 
reformed  worship  was  established  throughout  the 
whole  canton.  The  Romish  ctntons,  perceiving  that 
the  Reformation  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  took 
alarm,  and  anxious  to  repress  the  growing  tendency 
towards  a  revolt  from  Rome,  commenced  a  system 
of  oppression  and  persecution,  expecting  thereby  to 
reclaim  those  who  had  quitted  the  c(miuiunion  of  the 
church.  Tlie  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne  were  re- 
solved to  maintain  their  ground  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition,  and  they  were  quite  prepared,  if  neces- 
sary, to  defend  themselves  in  open  war.  The  c.ala- 
mity  of  a  civil  war,  however,  was  obviated  in  the 
meantime  by  the  mediation  of  the  neutral  cantons, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  25th  of 
June  1529,  which  was  favourable  to  the  reformed 
throughout  all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  soui'ces  of  discourage- 
ment to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  arose  about 
this  period  from  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  separation  thereby 
effected  between  the  Saxon  and  Swiss  Reformers. 
The  doctrine  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Supper  had  been  established  in  the  Romish  cluu'ch 
since  the  first  Lateran  council,  in  A.  D.  1215,  and  to 
this  ancient  doctrine  Luther,  for  a  time,  firmly  ad- 
hered. The  first  who  commenced  the  controversy 
was  Carlstadt,  (see  C.\rolost.4DIANs),  who  pouved 
forth  from  Basle  his  indignation  against  Luther,  in  a 
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succession  of  writings  directed  agauist  his  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  had  so  far  differed  from 
the  Romish  church  as  to  deny  the  opus  operatum,  or 
necessary  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  and  to  reject 
transubstantiation,  but  he  had  maintained  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  and  with 
the  sacramental  elements.  Dr.  Carlstadt,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  commemorative  rite,  and  the  ele- 
ments simply  sj'mbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Zwingli  had  long  held  this  doctrine  in 
secret,  and  now,  therefore,  lie  openly  avowed  liis 
sympathy  with  the  views  of  Carlstadt.  Erasmus 
was  understood  to  be  inclined  to  the  same  opinion. 

This  controversy  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
great  ability  and  power.  In  refutation  of  Carlstadt 
Luther  wrote  against  the  celestial  prophets  in  1525, 
wliile  Bugenhagen  directed  his  work  on  the  same 
subject  against  Zwingli,  who  defended  his  doctrine 
in  several  works,  followed  by  CEcolampadius,  who 
liad  imbibed  the  same  sentiments.  In  a  preface 
wliicli  Luther  prefixed  to  Agricola's  translation  of 
the  Swabian  Syngramma  into  German,  the  gi'eat 
Saxon  Reformer  first  encountered  the  Swiss  party, 
and  from  tliat  moment  a  strife  arose  of  the  most 
bitter  and  exasperated  kind,  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli,  who  ought  to  have  been  united  in  the  bonds 
of  a.  common  brotherhood  against  a  common  foe. 
Nor  was  the  Swiss  doctiine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
confined  to  Switzerland ;  it  had  many  supporters 
also  in  the  south  of  Germany.  For  several  yeai's 
the  Reformed  churches  were  agitated  to  a  lamenta- 
ble extent  by  the  unhappy  controversy  whicli  had 
thus  arisen,  and  it  was  not  till  1529  that  serious  at- 
tempts were  made  to  reconcile  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  the  most  active 
in  resorting  to  healing  measures.  Being  Inmselfan 
ardent  friend  of  the  Refonnation,  he  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed at  the  alienation  and  estrangement  which 
had  taken  place  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  movement 
from  each  other.  'With  the  view  of  bringing  about 
a  friendl)'  conference  on  the  disputed  point,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Luther  and  Zwingli  to  meet  at  Mar- 
burg, accompanied  by  a  few  friendsjjn  each  side.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  request  of  the  Landgi-ave, 
but  led  to  no  satisfactory  result,  the  two  Reformers 
being  at  the  close  of  it  as  far  as  ever  from  agreeing 
on  the  point  in  dispute.  An  attempt  was  made, 
however,  to  reconcile  them  personally,  but  while 
Zwingli  entered  readily  into  the  proposal,  it  was 
sternly  declined  by  Luther,  wdio  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  Zwingli  should  lay  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  his  Christian  brother,  when  they  differed  on  a  point 
so  momentous.  Before  the  conference  tenninated, 
however,  fourteen  articles  were  diawii  up  by  the  Swiss 
and  German  divines  jointly,  containing  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  they  signed  by 
common  consent.  The  disputed  point  of  the  Eu- 
charist was  left  meanwhile  in  abeyance,  both  parties 
agreeing  to  exercise  mutual  charity  and  forbearance 
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i>»rnnU  Mtcli  olhor.  OnM  more  <li(i  llio  Ijiiidgrnvc 
.  .livour  to  piT»u»<le  llio  two  groat  ni-Ainiienj  to 
ri'^..i;iilxc  one  another  as  brethren.  Zwin^li  held 
■  lilt  the  hand  of  reconciliation,  but  Luther  «a»  inex- 
orable. 

The  olTcct  of  the  di»cu»»ion  upon  the  iniml  of  the 
I.u.  I^nivc  w-a*.  that  he  t^avc  n  decided  preforenco  to 
('i  1  ..irincji  iif  />vin.;li.  In  vain  did  hmh  I,iiilier 
nii'l  Melajiclhon  cndcnvonr  by  c'irrc.-pondenco  to 
C'invincc  him  nf  the  truth  of  conisubslantinlion.  The 
diet  of  the  enipiri!  convened  at  .Vugabiirgin  1530,  and 
while  the  I,nth'>rans  presented  their  opinions  to  the 
iliel.  the  Zwiiij;li«iis  also  gave  in  their  confession  nf 
laiih  which  h.id  been  drawn  up  hy  Martin  Bucer, 
anil  was  called  ihe  Telrapolilan  Confession,  from  the 
four  totms,  .Stra.''bur;;,  Constance,  Meiningen,  and 
Lindau,  by  which  it  wa.s  presented.  The  only  point 
ill  which  the  two  confessions  diflured  from  each  other 
rc'.pected  the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Supper  ;  the  followers  of  Zwingli  main- 
taining the  simply  symbolic  cliaracior  of  the  elements. 
At  the  same  diet  the  Swiss  Rcfonnor  presented  his 
own  private  confession,  which  contained  these  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  LonVs  Supper :  •'  I  believe  that 
in  the  holy  euch.irist  or  supper  of  thanksgiving,  the 
real  body  of  Christ  is  present  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
that  is,  to  tliose  who  thank  the  Lord  for  the  bene- 
fits conferred  on  us  in  Cllri^t  h\>  Son,  acknowledge 
that  he  assumed  a  real  body,  truly  suffered  in  it,  and 
washed  away  our  sins  in  his  own  blood ;  and  thus 
the  »h(de  that  Christ  has  done  i.s,  as  it  were,  present 
to  the  eye  of  their  faith.  But  that  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  substance  and  reality,  or  that  his  natunil 
txidy  is  present  in  the  Supper,  and  is  received  into 
our  mouth,  and  masticated  by  our  teeth — a-s  the  pa- 
pi«t.s,  and  some  who  look  back  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
ICifypt  represent — that  I  not  only  deny,  but  unhesil- 
atiudy  pronounce  an  error,  and  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  OihI."  He  subjoins  elaborate  prools  Irmn  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  and  the  Fathers,  in  support  of  these 
viown.  To  this  confession  Kck,  the  Romish  divine, 
!  .  and  Zwingli  defended  himself  in  a  letter 
-ed  to  the  Kmperorand  the  I'rntestant  princes. 
Wliilst  the  Swiss  Reformer  was  thus  engaged  in 
refuting  the  doctrine  of  consiiKstantiation  as  taught 
by  Luther,  his  mind  was  much  occupied  in  devising 
means  for  promoting  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  SwitzerUnd.  H>>th  in  private  and  in  public 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  for  the  adv.incc- 
mcnl  of  the  good  cause.  Xor  were  the  enemies  of 
the  Roformafion  inditTtn'nt  to  the  inru,tds  which 
were  daily  n.aking  on  the  kini^'loui  of  darkness  ;  but 
they  were  resolved  to  make  a  detennined  elVort  to 
crush  the  I'rotesfant  cause.  The  diet  of  Augsburg 
had  published  a  decree  cimdemning  the  Protestants, 
and  also  the  Sacrameniarians.  as  thi'v  called  the 
■liaiis.  and  enjoining  a  strict  conf.>rinity  to  the 
''  "if  Rome  ill  al!  points.  In  conscpience  of 
I'll- I   ■   '  '     r.M',  the  I'rotestant  princes  of  Ger- 
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bound  themselves  to  defend  their  religion  against  all 
opposition  from  wlmtcvir  quarter.  The  Kmpcroi 
Charlc.i  V.  was  alarmed  at  this  union  ;  but  being 
busily  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  he  left  the  I'ro- 
testants  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  rvli  :ion  through- 
out his  whole  dominions. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Rcfomiation  had  now  dif- 
fused themselves  throughout  almost  every  town  and 
village  of  Switzerland.  A  speedy  and  complete 
triumph  seemed  now  to  await  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religious  freedom.  But  at  the  very  time  when  the 
hopes  of  success  were  at  the  highesi,  Zwingli  com- 
menced a  course  of  acting  which  savoured  more  of 
the  [lolitician  than  the  Ucformer.  He  had  evidently 
set  his  mind  upon  the  overthrow  of  Charles  V.  and 
the  substitution  of  a  more  popukr  sovereign  in  his 
place.  With  this  view  he  listened  to  propo.sals  for 
an  alliance  between  Francis  I.,  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  Swi,ss  republics.  This  line  of  policy  began 
to  alienate  from  Zwingli  many  of  his  warmest  and 
steadiest  friends.  Even  the  I-nndgrave  of  Hewe 
drew  towards  Luther,  and  sought  to  check  the  Swi«s 
Reformer.  The  five  Romish  cantons,  enraged  at  the 
progress  of  Reformed  princijles,  were  eager  to  find 
some  cxcu.se  for  ridding  themselves  of  the  treaty  of 
Caji|iel.  Hitherto  they  Itad  been  restrained  from 
proceeding  to  open  violence  by  the  superioritv  both 
in  numbers  and  force  of  the  Protestant  cantons  ;  but 
having,  in  the  meantime,  made  ample  pre|>arations, 
they  were  now  determinfil  to  make  open  war.  Kver^•- 
thing  now  assumed  an  alarming  aspect ;  the  tone  of 
the  Five  Cantons  became  every  day  more  threaten- 
ing, and  Zwingli  passe  I  from  one  place  to  another 
prochiiming  the  necessity  of  a  new  Helvetian  Con- 
stitution, involving  an  armed  confederacy  of  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  in  every  part  of  .Switzer- 
land. In  this  critical  state  of  matters,  the  Protes- 
t.int  cantons  held  a  diet  at  Aran  on  the  12th  of  Mav 
1531,  when  a  middle  course  was  adopted  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  deputies  from  Berne.  "  I^-t  us 
close  our  markets,"  s;iid  they,  "against  the  Five 
Cantons;  let  us  refuse  them  corn,  salt,  wine,  steel, 
and  iron  ;  we  shall  thu.s  impart  authority  to  the 
friends  of  peace  among  them,  and  innocent  blood 
will  be  s]>ared."  This  proposal  was  resisted  by 
Znrich,  headed  by  Zwingli,  that  canton  expres.sing 
a  decided  preference  for  war.  The  Bernese  propo- 
sition, however,  prevailed,  and  the  consequences  to 
the  Five  Cantons  were  of  the  most  disastrous  de- 
scription. Famine,  and  its  invariable  attemlant, 
disca.sc,  spread  among  the  inhabitants  despondency 
and  death.  Closely  shut  up  in  their  mountains,  all 
communication  with  them  w»s  intercepted  by  Zurich 
and  the  other  allied  cantons.  Still  the  Romish  can- 
tons were  inflexible.  "  We  will  never  permit,"  said 
they,  '•  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  the 
people  of  Zurich  understand  it."  In  vnin  were  ihev 
reminded  that  by  per.-ieciiiing  the  refonned  ihev 
were  vioUtin;:  the  treaty  of  peace.  Holding  a  diet 
at  Lucerne  they  came  to  the   resolution  of  waging 
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war  in  defence  of  tlie  chiireli  ami  the  holy  see. 
Having  HnislieJ  their  preparations  accordingly,  tliey 
took  the  field  on  tlie  6th  of  Octoljer  1531. 

Cappel,  abont  three  leagues  from  Znricli,  was  the 
point  at  which  the  army  of  the  Five  Cantons  was 
concentrated.  Alarmed  at  the  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy,  tlie  militia  of  the  canton  were 
ha-itily  assembled,  and  Zwingli  accompanied  them  as 
chaplain  to  the  scene  of  action.  A  battle  ensued, 
fouglit  with  the  utmost  bravery  on  both  sides,  but 
tlie  Zurichers  being  at  length  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, were  tlirown  into  confusion  and  completely 
defeated.  In  the  heat  of  tlie  action  Zwingli  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  in  a  short  time  expired,  ex- 
claiming as  he  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death,  "What 
mattera  this  misfortune?  Tliey  may  indeed  kill  the 
body,  but  tliey  cannot  kill  the  soul."  Thus  died  the 
great  Reformer  of  Switzerland,  leaving  behind  him 
an  imperishable  name. 

This  victory  at  Cappel  was  hailed  by  the  Romanists 
as  a  sure  precursor,  hi  their  view,  of  tlie  restoration 
of  the  Papal  authority,  not  in  Switzerland  alone,  but 
throughout  all  Europe.  Their  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  doomed  to  be  disappointed  ;  the  cause  of 
tlie  Reformation  had  in  it  a  vital  energy  which  no 
opposition  of  man  could  possibly  destroy.  Meanwhile 
the  Zuricliers  were  deeply  discouraged  by  ihe  reverses 
wliich  they  liad  sustained  ;  and  with  no  other  stipu- 
hition  than  that  their  faith  should  be  preserved,  they 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Five  Cantons. 

Tlie  Church  of  Rome  now  succeeded  in  regaining 
the  ascendency  in  those  very  parts  of  Switzerland 
where  her  sway  had  been  most  indignantly  disowned. 
"  The  wind  of  adversity,"  says  U'AubigiK^,  "  was 
blowing  with  fury :  the  evangelical  churches  fell  one 
after  another,  like  the  pines  in  the  forest  wliose  fall 
before  the  battle  of  the  Goubel  had  raised  such 
gloomy  presentiments.  The  Five  Cantons,  full  of 
gratitude  to  the  Virgin,  made  a  solemn  pilgrimage 
to  her  temple  at  Einsidlen.  The  chaplains  cele- 
brated anew  their  mysteries  in  this  desolated  sanc- 
tuary ;  the  abbot,  who  had  no  monks,  sent  a  number 
of  youths  into  Swabia  to  be  trained  up  in  the  rules 
of  the  order,  and  this  famous  chapel,  which  Zwingle's 
voice  had  converted  into  a  sanctuary  for  the  Word, 
became  for  Switzerland,  what  it  lias  remained  until 
tills  day,  the  centre  of  the  power  and  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  Papacy. 

"  But  this  was  not  enough.  At  the  very  time 
that  these  flourishing  churches  were  falling  to  the 
ground,  the  Reform  witnessed  the  extinction  of  its 
brightest  lights.  A  blow  from  a  stone  had  slain  the 
energetic  Zwingle  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  re- 
bound reached  the  pacific  (Ecolampadius  at  Basle,  in 
the  midst  of  a  life  tlmt  was  wholly  evangelical.  The 
death  of  his  friend,  the  severe  judgments  with  which 
they  pursued  his  memory,  the  terror  that  had  sud- 
denly taken  the  place  of  the  hopes  he  had  entertained 
of  the  future — all  these  sorrows  rent  the  lieart  of 
»E;olampadius,  and   soon   his    head  and  his   life   in- 


clined sadly  to  the  tomb.  'Alas!'  cried  he,  '  that 
Zwingle,  whom  I  have  so  long  regarded  as  my  right 
arm,  has  fallen  under  the  blows  of  cruel  enemies  ! 
He  recovered,  however,  sufiicient  energy  to  defend 
the  memory  of  his  brother.  '  It  was  not,'  said  he, 
'  on  the  heads  of  the  most  guilty  that  the  wrath  of 
Pilate  and  the  tower  of  Siloani  fell.  The  judgment 
began  in  the  house  of  God  ;  our  presumption  has 
been  punished  ;  let  our  trust  be  placed  now  on  the 
Lord  alone,  and  this  will  be  an  inestimable  gain." 
CEcolampadius  dechned  tlie  call  of  Zurich  to  take  the 
place'of  Zwingle.  '  j\Iy  post  is  here,'  said  he,  as  he 
looked  upon  Basle." 

How  often  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Christian  church 
lias  tlie  truth  of  the  proverb  been  realized,  that 
"  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity."  The  death 
of  Zmngli,  followed  by  that  of  (Ecolampadius,  ap- 
peared at  first  as  if  it  were  the  death  blow  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation.  But  at  that  very  moment,  when 
all  seemed  to  be  lost,  was  God  preparing  to  com- 
mence a  work  of  Reformation  in  Geneva,  which 
should  so  eS'ectually  operate  on  the  whole  Helvetic 
teiritory,  as  to  revive  and  finally  establish  the  Re- 
formed church  in  that  country.  Calvin  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  succeeded  to  the  authority  o( 
Zwingli  in  Switzerland.  When  the  Swiss  Reformer 
fell  on  the  field  of  Cappel,  Geneva  was  still  under 
the  power  of  Rome,  but  scarcely  a  year  passes  when 
William  Farel  is  found  preaching  the  go.spel  in  that 
ancient  city  with  acceptance  and  power,  and  in  a 
few  years  more  John  Calvin  arrives  to  complete 
what  Farel  had  begun.  The  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Reformed  communion,  as  modelled  by  Calvin, 
(see  Geneva,  Church  of,)  was  received  by  the 
Helvetic  Reformed  Church  generally.  Zurich  and 
lierne  for  a  time  adhered  both  to  the  tenets  and  form 
of  government  which  Zwingli  had  established;  but 
such  was  the  prudence  and  powerful  influence  of  the 
French  Reformer,  that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming 
their  prejudices,  and  in  eflectmg  a  union  among  the 
Helvetic  churches.  The  doctrine  of  Zwingli  on  the 
subject  of  the  eucharist,  as  being  nothing  more 
than  a  commemorative  rite,  and  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  as  being  merely  symbolical 
or  figurative,  was  now  aliandoiied,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin  received,  which  acknowledges  a  real, 
though  spiritual,  presence  of  Clirist  in  the  sacrament, 
which  is  realized  by  the  believer  alone.  The  doc- 
trine of  predestination  also,  though  resisted  by  Berne 
and  Zurich  for  a  time,  was  at  length  accepted  by  the 
Helvetic  church,  and  a  union  ellected  between  the 
Swiss  churches  and  that  of  Geneva. 

Purity  of  doctrine,  however,  did  not  continue  long 
to  characterize  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzer- 
land. Socinus,  the  originator  of  the  Sociniaii  heresy 
was  himself  a  member  of  tlie  Swiss  church,  and  even 
professed  to  receive  the  Helvetic  confession.  And 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  Calvin,  Servetus,  in  Geneva 
itself,  denied  openly  tlie  divinity  of  Christ.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries,  the  Helvetic  Reformed 
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Cluirrh,  wliilo  i(  hw  n»inl»iiic<l  ill  Rmuncl  Agnin>t 
Poprry,  luw  jjiviMi  wiiy  lo  nil  iiilliu  of  Arinnimn,  Soci- 
niiuiiKin,  and  ItiliriiuUiiim,  wliicli  lias  rcdiircd  il»  ili- 
Itiioiicc  among  llie  It4'f<iniic<I  clmrclict  of  llic  Coii- 
tinriil  fur  lioloiir  wluil  nii^;lil  Imvc  Ix-rii  cijirctcd  from 
its  carli<>r  iiinloiy.  Irri'linion  nml  infitlolity  have  »o 
comjileloly  porvailetl  Swlln'rland,  even  in  its  I'ro- 
tottiuil  cAiilons,  llint  a  reocnl  Imvcllcr  of  llie  iiiglioxt 
iiitrlligcnco  ami  intcEnity.  Mr.  Samut-l  I<aiii;<,  ro- 
marku,  "The  Sivins  people  ])re»piit  tlic  rcinnrknlilo 
locial  plicnomeiion  of  a  people  cminenlly  iiioml  In 
coiiiliicl,  bnt  omincnlly  irruligioii!';  nt  llic  liand  of 
till!  moral  ntnti's  in  Kimipe  for  ready  obfdi«Mice  lo 
llio  law,  for  honesty,  fidolity,  anil  sobriety — at  tlic 
bottom  of  the  scale  for  rcligioii.s  feclini^,  observances, 
or  kiiowleilKC."  The  full  extent  of  this  dcscriplion, 
however,  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  when 
the  local  authorities  of  Znrich,  in  1839,  appointed 
Dr.  Sirau«8,  the  intidel  anthor  of '  D.-us  Lebcn  Jesii,' 
lo  a  professorship  of  theology,  the  people,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  clergy,  rose  in  a  mass  to  oppose  his 
instalment,  and  so  violent  was  the  tumult,  that  ewn 
blorwl  was  shed. 

Religion,  it  mu«t  be  contes«ed,  is  at  a  low  ebb  in 
Switzerland  generally,  and  altlMiigli  a  revival  is  no 
(lonbt  going  lorw.ird  at  Oencva,  chietly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Kvangelical  Protestant  Church,  this 
extends  little  farther  than  a  few  of  the  hirger  towns. 
The  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva  is  no  doubt  ef- 
fecting a  good  work  in  iheir  own  country,  as  well 
as  in  France,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished before  the  Helvetic  Keformed  Church  will 
he  able  to  assert  anything  like  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  Protestant  churches  of  Kurope. 

IIKI.VKTIC  CONFI0.SSION.  The  first  Helve- 
tic Confei'slon  was  published  .*lx  years  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Lutheran  and  Tclrapolitaii  Confes- 
sions to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Swiss  divines  held  at  Basic  in  1536,  it  was  re- 
solved to  draw  up  a  confe.«sion,  not  only  on  the 
dispiued  point  of  the  eucharist,  but  embodying  the 
general  articles  of  the  IJefotmed  faith.  The  task 
was  committed  to  liulllnger,  Leo  .ludae,  and  three 
others.  That  which  generally  receives  the  name  of 
the  Helvetic  CoMfi?.''iiin  is,  however,  the  larger  one, 
called  '  Kxposltio  Simplex,'  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  the  r.leclor  Palitine,  and  composed  by  liullingcr. 
It  w.'ui  put  forth,  first  in  I«iiin.  and  al"terwards  in  a 
German  tnuislalion  m.ide  by  the  author  himself.  It 
consisted  of  thirty  chapters,  and  was  adopted  not 
only  in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  Germany  and  Scot- 
land, a*  well  as  by  the  Polish,  Hungarian,  and 
I'rench  Hefonned  churches.  It  was  trnnsUted  into 
French  by  Theoilorc  lU'za. 

HKI^VIDTAXS.     See  ANTU>i<A-MArtiAxiTi.s. 

HKMI'.KIISIA,  the  soothing  go<ldess,  a  suni.imo 
of  AiiTKMis  jwhich  sec",  under  which  she  was  wor- 
thlp|>r<l  in  Arcadia. 

HF.MKKOHAITISTS  lOr.  Daily  naptists),  a 
le«i*h  »«ct  mentioned  by  ICpiphaiiius,  which  derived 


its  name  from  practising  daily  ablutions,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  religious  duly. 
Thev  arc  said  to  have  agre  d  wiih  the  Plinri»ee«  in 
doctrine,  with  the  single  exception,  that  like  the  Sad- 
diiccei  they  denied  the  resurrection.  It  is  not  iin- 
prolmbic  that  those  who  blamed  the  <lisciples  of  our 
Ijonl  for  eating  with  iinwashen  hands  (.Mark  vii.  1  — 
8),  may  have  belonged  to  this  sect. — The  name 
llenuTo-IiiiylisU  is  also  given,  in  consequence  of  their 
tVcquent  wjishings,  to  the  .MKXl>iEANd  (which  see  , 
or  Clirislians  of  St.  John. 

HKMIPIIOKIUM.     See  Collobium. 

H  F.N,  spirits  among  the  TaoisT!*  in  China.  Tlioy 
are  the  souls  of  the  intermediate  class  of  men  who 
arc  neither  good  nor  evil.  The  Emperor  puts  his 
country  umler  their  protection,  and  he  deposes  them 
or  degrades  thcni  if  they  neglect  their  duly.  They 
are  in  general  friendly  to  men,  and  though  invisible 
they  perlonn  many  good  offices  for  him. 

HENOTICON,  a  fonnula  of  concord  drawn  up 
A.  I>.  482  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Zeno.  through  the 
inlluence  of  Ac.icius.  bishop  of  Constantinople.  This 
document  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis-^en- 
tions  which  the  Monophyslte  controversy  caused 
both  In  church  and  state.  In  the  Uenoticon.  or  Deed 
of  Union,  the  emperor  explicitly  recognized  the 
creed  of  the  Niccne  and  Constantinopolilan  councils 
as  the  only  established  aiui  acknowledged  creed  of  the 
church.  This  creed,  he  says,  wa.s  received  by  tluit 
Council  of  Ephesus  which  condemned  Nestorius,  whom, 
along  with  Eutyches,  the  emperor  declares  to  be  here- 
tics. He  also  .icknowledgcs  the  twelve  chapters  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  be  orthodox,  and  declares  Mary 
to  be  the  mother  of  God.  and  Jesus  Christ  to  possess 
two  natures,  In  one  of  which  he  was  of  like  substance 
with  the  F.ither,  and  in  the  other  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  us.  Thus  without  naming  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  he  fully  recognized  its  doctrines,  and 
called  upon  all  true  Christians  to  unite  on  this  basis. 
In  tills  way  the  emperor  hoped  to  maintain  the  truth, 
and  yet  to  secure  peace  between  the  contending  |iar- 
ties.  In  Egypt  the  object  of  Zeno  was  fully  galiiwl, 
but  the  bishops  of  Homo  opposed  the  He»oticon  as 
casting  a  slight  upon  the  last  general  council ;  and 
Pojie  Felix  II.  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate 
Acacius,  at  whose  instig:ition  the  deed  had  been 
drawn  up.  The  other  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern 
church  sympathized  with  Acncius,  who  anathema- 
tized in  his  turn  the  I.atln  Pope,  ordering  his  name 
to  be  erased  from  the  diptychs  or  sacred  registers  of 
the  church.  Thus  the  Oriental  and  Occidental 
churches  conlinue<I  in  open  hustillly  with  one  an- 
other for  thirty-four  years,  until  at  length  the  for- 
mer church  gave  in  her  formal  adhesion  to  the  can- 
ons of  the  council  of  Chalcc<loii. 

HENKKT.\NS,  a  Christian  sect  which  oroce  in 
the  twell'th  century,  derl\ing  their  name  from  their 
leader  Henry,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  a  dc-jcon,  who 
came  from  Switzerland.  In  the  retirement  of  his 
numasicrj-,  he  lad  devoted  himself  to  the  study  ol 
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tlio  New  Testament,  find  drawing  Ids  knowledge  of 
Clirii-tianity  tVoin  tlie  pure  unsidlied  fountain  of  tlie 
Word  of  life,  lie  imbibed  an  earnest  desire  to  sally 
forth  into  the  world  and  proclaim  the  trntli  to  liis 
fellowmen.  Leaving  the  solitnde  of  tlie  cloister, 
therefore,  he  went  out  a  preacher  of  repentance  in 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  barefoot.  The  first  scene 
of  his  missionary  labours  was  the  city  of  Lausanne, 
where,  in  the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  called 
upon  the  people  to  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord. 
After  preacliiug  here  for  a  time,  he  proceeded  into 
France,  where,  gathering  around  him  a  goodly  num 
her  of  earnest  and  devoted  a-^sociates,  he  formed 
them  into  an  apostolical  society.  These  men, 
usually  denominated  Henricians,  went  before  their 
master,  bearing  in  their  hands  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  and  calling  upon  men  to  follow  the  cross  of 
Christ.  For  a  time  the  preaching  of  Henry  was 
limited  to  repentance,  but  wa.tiug  bolder  and  more 
zealous  as  lie  proceeded  in  his  mission,  he  began  un- 
sparingly to  expose  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the 
errors  of  the  dominant  church.  His  preaching  was 
so  powerful  and  awakening,  that  it  was  said  a  heart 
of  stone  must  have  melted  under  it. 

The  ellect  of  the  discourses  of  this  remarkable 
man  is  thus  noticed  by  Neandcr :  "  On  Ash-Wed- 
nesday of  the  year  1116,  two  of  Henry's  spiritual 
society  arrived  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  the 
city  of  Mans;  they  came  to  inquire  whether  their 
master  might  visit  the  city  as  a  preacher  of  repent- 
ance during  the  season  of  Lent.  The  people  who 
had  already  heard  so  much  of  him,  were  now  anxi- 
ously expecting  the  time  when  he  would  make  his 
personal  appearance.  The  bishop  of  the  city  at  that 
time,  Hildebert,  a  pupil  of  Berengar  of  Tours,  one  of 
the  more  discreet  and  pious  bishops,  received  the 
two  messengers  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  as 
Henry  was  not  known  as  yet  to  be  guilty  of  any 
heresy,  as  only  his  mighty  influence  on  the  people 
was  everywhere  extolled,  the  bishop  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity  of  securing  a  preacher  like  him  for  his 
people  during  the  Lent.  And  being  then  about  to 
start  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  gave  directions  to  his 
archdeacon  that  he  should  allow  Henry  to  preach 
without  molestation.  The  latter  soon  won  the  same 
great  influence  here  as  he  had  done  everywhere 
else.  Among  the  clergy  themselves  there  was  a 
division.  The  higher  clergy  were  prejudiced  against 
him  on  account  of  his  method  of  proceeding;  the 
younger  clergy  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  less  tied 
to  the  church  system,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Henry's  invectives,  could  not  resist  the  impression  of 
his  discourses,  and  the  seed  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  scattered  among  them,  contiimed  to  spring  up  for 
a  long  time  after  him.  They  became  his  adherents, 
and  prepared  a  stage  for  him,  on  which  he  could  be 
heard  by  the  entire  people.  One  effect  of  his 
]ircaching  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  He  chained 
tlio  iieople  to  himself,  and  filled  them  with  contempt 
a^ul  hatred  towards  the  higher  clergy.     They  would 


have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  divine  service 
celebrated  by  tlieni  was  no  longer  atteudrd.  Tliev 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  insidts  and  gibes  ot 
the  populace,  and  had  to  apply  for  protection  to  the 
civil  arm." 

The  oppositions  which  Henry  encountered  from 
the  clergy  only  attracted  the  people  the  more  to- 
wards him.  Multitudes  both  of  the  poorer  and  the 
wealthier  classes  took  him  as  their  spiritual  guide  in 
all  things.  No  wonder  that  wh.en  Hildebert  returned 
from  his  journey  to  Rome,  he  found  the  aft'ections  oi 
the  people  of  his  diocese  entirely  alienated  from  him, 
and  his  episcopal  blessing,  which  had  furmerly  been 
so  eagerly  courted,  now  treated  with  contempt. 
Henry  had  obtained  an  overwhelming  influence  over 
them.  The  bishop,  with  a  meekness  and  prudence 
well  fitted  to  win  respect,  instead  of  imeighing  with 
bitterness  against  this  powerful  rival  in  his  people's 
alfectioiis,  contented  himself  with  simply  directing 
Henry  to  leave  his  diocese  and  betake  himself  to 
some  other  field.  The  zealous  monk  made  no  resist- 
ance, but  forthwith  directing  his  steps  southward, 
made  his  appea:ance  in  Provence,  where  Peter  of 
Bruis,  a  monk  of  similar  spirit,  had  already  laboured 
before  bim.  Here  he  develojied  still  more  clearly 
his  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  drew  down  upon  himself  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  clergy.  At  length  the  archbishop  of  Aries  suc- 
ceeded in  apprehending  him.  Having  secured  the 
person  of  Henry,  the  Romish  dignitary  had  him  con- 
veyed before  the  council  of  Pisa,  which  was  lield  in 
11.34,  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Linocent  H. 
This  council  pronounced  him  a  heretic,  and  con- 
demned him  to  confinement  in  a  cell. 

In  a  short  time  the  reforming  monk  was  set  at 
liberty,  when  returning  to  the  former  scene  of  his 
labours  in  the  South  of  France,  he  resumed  his  mis 
sion  as  a  determined  opponent  of  the  reigning  evils 
of  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  system.  All  classes 
flocked  to  hear  him,  and  such  was  the  efl'ect  of  his 
preaching,  after  labouring  for  ten  years  in  the  dis 
tricts  of  Toulouse  and  Alby,  that  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  in  a  letter  to  a  nobleman  urging  him  to  put 
down  the  heretics,  plainly  confesses,  "  The  cliurches 
are  without  flocks,  the  flocks  without  priests,  the 
priests  are  nowhere  treated  with  due  reverence,  the 
churches  are  levelled  down  to  synagogues,  the  sacra- 
ments are  not  esteemed  holy,  the  festivals  are  no 
longer  celebrated."  So  rapidly  did  the  sect  of  the 
Henricians  make  way  among  the  population  gener- 
ally, that  Bernard  was  obliged  to  confess,  "  Women 
forsake  their  husbands,  and  hu.sbands  their  wives, 
and  run  over  to  this  sect.  Clergymen  and  priests 
desert  their  communities  and  churches;  and  they 
have  been  found  sitting  witli  long  beards  among 
weavers." 

The  alarming  progress  of  this  reforming  sect  did 
not  escape  the  anxious  notice  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
Pope  Eugene  HL  happening  to  be  at  this  time  resi- 
dent in  France,  thought  it  necessary  to  fake  active 
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niwaare*  f<<r  tli«  RiipprG«sion  of  (lie  llrnriciniiii. 
Willi  ll>i»  view  he  di-i<|>iHolie(l  to  llic  ilislrict*  wliere 
llioy  chiefly  nlnjunled,  ii  legite  «C(Oiiii>miied  l>y  the 
iibl^iC  IWnianl.  wliow  aliility  aii'l  lii.;li  chnraeler 
iniglit  |iro<liice.  il  wiu  nii|>|ioiioil.  a  I'livoiinible  iiniircH- 
^ioIl  upon  the  mliidn  of  (lie  iK!oi>le.  But  even  the 
liiilv  «libo(  of  ClnirvBux  uKerly  tailed  in  the  ohjeet  of 
his  iiii«>ion ;  (he  follower)  of  Henry  suceeMtfiilly  it- 
pelted  his  nr^uments  by  apposite  quotations  from 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Foiled  in  nil  their  attempts 
to  reconcile  these  sectaries  to  (he  domiiian(  church, 
the  clergy  hmd  no  alteniativc  left  them  but  to  have 
recourse  to  violent  measures.  Henry,  accordingly, 
was  once  more  seized  and  brought  before  the  council 
of  Klieims,  which  wiis  held  in  that  city  in  1148. 
The  archbishop  of  Uheims,  who  was  his  principal 
accuser,  being  averse  to  proceed  to  extremities,  dis- 
tiiaded  the  council  from  inflicting  CApilal  punisli- 
mcnt,  and  by  his  advice  Henry  was  simjjiy  condenm- 
ed  to  imprisonment  during  life,  with  a  meagre  diet, 
that  if  possible  he  might  be  brought  to  repentance. 
Soon  after  his  committal  to  prison  he  died,  and  the 
sect  which  bore  his  name  disappeared,  only,  how- 
ever, to  give  place  to  other  sect.s  holding  the  same 
principles,  and  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  who,  in 
an  almost  unbroken  scries,  continued  till  the  period 
of  the  Relormation  to  lift  their  solemn  protest 
a.^inst  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 

Koine.      See  APOSTOLtCALS,  rKTUOBRlSIASS. 

IIKPH.EST.KA.     See  Lamhadkpiioria. 

lUCl'H.E.STU.S,  the  god  of  lire  in  the  ancient 
Greek  mythology.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Zetu  and  Hera,  and  in  the  Uoinaii  mytliology  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Vulcan.  Boni  in  Olympus, 
he  was  drojiped  from  thence  by  his  mother,  or  as  is 
sometimes  alleged,  cast  down  by  his  father.  An  en- 
tire day  was  spent  in  passing  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  in  the  evening  Hephcestus  landed  on  the  island 
of  l^eninos  in  the  .iE,'eaii  Sea.  As  the  deity  wlio 
presided  over  fire,  he  had  a  p.ilace  in  Olympus,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  a  smith's  forge,  where  he  con- 
structed thunderbolts  for  gods,  ami  weapons  and  ar- 
mour for  mortal  men.  I>ater  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  represent  his  workshop  as  not  in  Olympus, 
but  in  the  interior  of  some  volcanic  island,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Sicily,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  his 
firge  under  Mount  JE,u\»,  where,  assisted  by  the 
('VCI.OPK4  (which  see),  he  pro.sccuted  his  arduous 
Ubourf.  Hephn^tus  is  represented  as  h.iving  taught 
men  the  arts  of  lite,  and  at  a  very  ancient  period  he 
•  '  to  have  been  a  household  god  among  the 
unall  statues  to  his  honour  being  placed 
iij-ir  ilie  hearth.  His  worship  was  sometimes  com- 
bined, as  at  .-Vthens,  with  that  of  Atlirna,  and  festivals 
were  held  in  honour  of  both  on  one  and  the  same 
iUy. 

HKK.V,  one  of  the  principal  goddes-ses  of  (he  an- 
cient heathen  mythology.  Sometimes  she  is  de- 
»crilx'd  as  the  »i«ter.  and  at  other  times  as  the  wife 
j<  Zciia.     She  was  worBhipi>cd  principally  at  Argos 


and  Samoa.  On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with 
the  king  of  Olympus,  all  the  gods  are  reprp«enled  as 
havini;  attended,  bringing  with  them  presents  in 
honour  of  the  bride,  and  among  the  rest  Gt  pre- 
sented the  gift  of  a  tree  with  golden  upple.s,  which 
was  guarded  by  the  Hesperides  in  a  garden  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  By  her  inarriaiie  with  Zeus, 
she  was  raised,  according  to  the  later  writers,  to  the 
exalted  honour  of  being  the  queen  of  Heaven,  but 
the  union  is  said  not  to  have  been  of  the  liappies! 
description,  so  that  she  found  il  neces-sary  to  borrow 
the  girdle  of  Aphrodite  to  win  the  love  of  her  hiis- 
b.ind.  She  was  the  mother  by  Zeus  of  Aret,  Jlrbe, 
and  lfej>liirMii.i.  Hera  was  the  goddess  of  marriage 
and  of  childbirth.  Her  worslii|>  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed throughout  Greece  from  a  very  ancient  [leriod, 
and  she  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  god- 
dess of  nature.  Among  the  Romans  she  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  oi  Juno. 

HKUACLEIA,  a  festival  anciently  celebrated  at 
Athens  every  five  years,  in  honour  of  the  Grecian 
deity  Hekaclks  (which  see). 

HER.VCLKOXITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose 
in  the  second  century,  prol'es.-ing  in  a  modified  form 
the  doctrines  of  the  Valentinian  school  of  Gnostics. 
Clement  and  Origen  make  a  number  of  quotatiotis 
from  the  writings  of  Heracleon.  from  whi<  h  il  would 
ap]iear  that  instead  of  interpreting  the  Gospel  ol 
John,  on  which  he  wrote  a  commentary,  in  the  plain 
literal  signification,  he  sought  to  find  a  profound 
meaning,  waiiied,  however,  by  his  decided  partiality 
for  theo.sophic  speculation.  A  specimen  of  the  styl« 
of  this  Gnostic  writer's  expositions  of  Scripture  is 
selected  by  Neander  from  Heracleon 's  interpretation 
of  John  iv.  5 — 2C,  containing  our  Saviour's  conver- 
sation with  the  woman  of  Sanmria :  "With  the  sim- 
ple I'acts  of  the  history,  Heracleon  could  not  rest 
content;  nor  was  he  SJitisfied  >vith  a  calm  psycholo- 
gical contemplation  of  the  Samaritan  woman  in  her 
relation  to  the  Saviour.  His  imagination  immediate- 
ly traced  in  the  woman  who  was  so  attracted  by  the 
words  and  appearance  of  Chri.st.  the  type  oi  all  spi- 
ritual natures,  thai  are  attracted  by  thego<llike:  and 
hence  this  history  must  represent  the  entire  relation 
of  the  pneumatic!  to  the  .Soter,  and  to  the  higher, 
spiritual  world.  Hence  the  words  of  the  Samaritan 
wiiman  must  have  a  double  fen.«e.— that  of  which 
she  was  herself  con.scious,  and  that  which  she  ex- 
pressed unconsciously,  as  re|ircsentiiig  the  whole 
class  of  the/>im<nin/ifi',-  and  hence  al.so  the  worils  ol 
the  Saviour  must  l)e  taken  in  a  twofold  sense,  a 
higher  and  a  lower.  True,  he  did  not  fail  to  under- 
stand the  fundiunental  iilea  contained  in  the  Saviour's 
language  ;  but  he  allowed  himself  to  bo  drawn  away 
from  the  principal  point,  by  U>oking  after  too  much 
in  the  several  accompanying  circumstances.  'The 
water  which  our  Saviour  gives,'  says  he,  'is  from  his 
Spirit  and  his  power.  His  grace  and  his  git'ts  are 
something  that  never  can  be  taken  away,  never  caji 
lie  exhausted,  never  can  pass  from  those  who  have 
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any  portion  in  them.  Tliey  that  liave  received  what 
in  richly  bestowed  on  them  from  ahove,  communicate 
of  the  overflowing  fulness  which  they  enjoy,  to  tlie 
everlasting  life  of  others  also.'  But  then  he  wrongly 
concludes,  that  because  Christ  intended  the  water 
which  he  would  give  to  be  understood  in  a  .symboli- 
cal sense,  so  too  the  water  of  Jacob's  well  must  be 
understood  in  the  same  symbolical  sense.  It  was  a 
symbol  of  Judaism,  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
spiritual  nature — an  image  of  its  perishable,  earthly 
glory.  Tlie  words  of  the  woman, — '  Give  me  this 
water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  liither  to 
draw,' — express  the  burthensome  character  of  .Ju- 
daism, the  difficulty  of  finding  in  it  anything  where- 
witli  to  nourisli  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  inadeqnac}' 
of  that  nourishment  when  found.  When  our  Lord 
afterwards  bade  the  woman  call  her  husband,  he 
meant  by  this  her  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world, 
tlie  angel  belonging  to  her ; — that  with  him  coming 
to  the  Saviour,  slie  might  from  the  latter  receive 
power  to  become  united  and  blended  with  this  her 
destnied  companion.  And  the  reason  fen'  this  arbi- 
trary interpretation  is,  that  '  Christ  could  not  have 
spoken  of  her  earthly  husband,  since  he  was  aware, 
that  she  had  no  lawful  one.  In  the  spiritual  sense, 
the  woman  knew  not  her  husband — slie  knew  no- 
thing of  the  angel  belonging  to  her;  in  the  literal 
sense,  she  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  .she  was  liv- 
ing in  an  unlawful  connection.'  The  water  being 
tlie  symbol  of  the  divine  life  communicated  by  the 
Saviour,  Heracleon  went  on  to  infer  tliat  the  water- 
pot  was  the  symbol  of  a  recipient  spirit  for  this  divine 
life  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  She  left  her  water- 
pot  behind  with  him ;  that  is,  having  now  a  vessel  of 
this  kind  with  the  Saviour,  in  which  to  receive  the 
ii\ing  water  she  came  for,  she  returned  into  the  world 
to  announce  that  Christ  was  come  to  the  psychical 
tiatin-es." 

HER.ACLES,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  hero- 
gods  of  heathen  antiquity.  His  worship  has  pre- 
vailed very  extensively  among  all  nations  both  of 
the  East  and  the  West.  Homer  makes  him  the  son 
of  Zeus  by  Alcmene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  king  of 
Thebes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  B.  c.  1280. 
He  became  remarkable  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  is 
chiefly  noted  for  the  twelve  labours  which  he  suc- 
cessfully achieved.  These  were  1.  The  contest  with 
the  Nemean  lion  and  its  slaughter  with  his  own 
hands.  2.  The  destruction  of  the  Leriuean  hydra 
with  its  nine  heads.  3.  The  wounding  and  carrying 
off  of  the  stag  of  Ceryneia  in  Arcadia.  4.  The  tak- 
ing of  the  Erymanthian  boar.  5.  The  cleaning  of 
the  stables  of  Augeas  in  one  day.  6.  The  putting 
to  flight  of  the  Stymphalian  birds.  7.  The  catching 
of  the  Cretan  bull.  8.  The  fetcliing  to  Mycena;  of 
the  mares  of  Diomedes.  9.  The  carrying  oft"  of  the 
girdle  of  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  .\mazons.  10. 
Tlie  fetching  of  the  oxen  of  the  monster  Geryones. 
11.  Tlie  plucking  and  carrying  away  of  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides.     12.  The  fetcliing  of  Cer- 


berus from  the  infernal  regions.  Besides  these 
Heracles  is  said  to  have  performed  many  other  feats 
of  strength  and  courage,  and  among  the  rest  he 
fought  against  the  giants  and  defeated  them.  After 
his  death  he  was  worshipped  tliroughout  Greece  as 
a  god,  and  numerous  temples  erected  to  his  honour, 
■while  festivals  were  established  in  commemoration 
of  him,  called  Her.\cleia  (which  see).  Among 
the  ancient  Romans  this  deity  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Hercules,  his  worship  having  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy  by  Greek  colonies,  and  thence 
conveyed  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson mentions  Hercules  as  one  of  the  twelve  sec- 
ondary deities,  under  the  name  of  Goin,  or  rather 
Soin.  He  is  a  beneficent  deity,  connected  elosei} 
with  the  good  god  Osiris.  "  Like  Osiris,"  says  Mr. 
Gross,  "  he  is  an  emanation  of  the  supreme  and  im- 
mortal divinity,  and  Amun,  the  primeval  source  of 
light,  is  bis  illustrious  sire.  To  him  his  eyes  are 
steadily  directed  from  the  zodiacal  mansion  of  Aries  ; 
and,  submissive  to  his  parental  behest,  he  diligently 
pursued  the  sidereal  path  pointed  out  to  him  as  the 
sphere  of  his  actions,  and  the  bright  domain  of  his 
power.  Hercules  i.s  emphatically  the  propitious 
power,  manifested  in  the  blessings  which  the  prolific 
waters  of  the  Nile  disseminate  over  Egj'pt.  When 
it  is  asserted  of  him  that  he  gagged  or  strangled 
Antseus,  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  the  earth,  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  he  overeaine,  or  at  least  efiectually  re- 
sisted, the  destructive  sand-showers  of  this  ill-willed 
giant  of  the  desert,  by  the  opposing  flood  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  introduction  of  canals  into  the  Delta, 
especially  towards  the  Libyan  desert,  and  making 
theiu  of  such  a  widtli  tliat  the  stifling  winds  of  that 
arid  and  arenaceous  region  could  no  longer  drive  the 
sands  across  the  ample  channels.  Steadily  persever- 
ing in  the  execution  of  a  laudable  enterprise,  he 
opposed  an  additional  barrier  to  the  devastating  en- 
croachments of  the  obnoxious  and  justly  dreaded 
sands,  by  opening  nmnerons  ducts  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation ;  and  by  thus  wisely  intersecting  Lower 
Egypt  with  a  seasonable  and  healthful  aqueous  cir- 
culation, he  happily  succeeded  in  still  more  efl'ectu- 
ally  vanquishing  Antajus,  the  surly,  mischievous 
monarch  of  sand-plains  and  sand-storms.  Hercules 
alone,  the  puissant  god,  and  invincible  wrestler, 
could  accomplish  laboiu's  at  once  so  extensive,  so  ar- 
duous, and  so  useful :  no  wonder  that  mythic  fame 
accorded  to  him  the  honour  of  sustaining  the  weight 
of  heaven  upon  his  Atlas  shoulders  !  His  name  and 
daring  still  survive  in  the  record  of  the  Haxtchnn 
canal.  Nmuerous  cities  bore  his  name  and  comme- 
morated his  deeds;  and  they  were  all  situated  at  llie 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  canals : 
thus  proclaiming  to  future  ages  that  next  to  the 
Nile,  Hercules  was  the  luost  mimiticent  dispen.^er  of 
wafer  to  the  often  thirsty,  ay,  parched  land  of 
Egypt ;  the  most  renowned  hero-g<jd  ;  and  the  illus- 
trious prototype  of  the  Jewish  patriarch's  viceregal 
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•on.  wIkxa  iiami!  wirf  merits  nuik  ninoiii;  tlioiic  of  tlie 
Mtrlitwl  mill  iiio»t  niu-ct'wfiil  |i«traii!i  of  iiilrriial  im- 
l>riHvmi-nt.  In  rofon-iiw  lo  K.'y|ii,  lie  is  tlaTffi)rc 
proporlv  nuniHiiicil  Cniinlxis,  ur  llie  kimI  of  tlic  «»• 
tcrti;  mill  llie  Cjuiuliimi  mil)  llic  lli'mclcnii  nioiitlis 
uf  llic  Nile,  HTV  »_vnoii_vinou)i  (■limsi*." 

Ilcrculca  nccins  lo  Imvo  Iwcii  wiiri'liiii|icil  from  a 
vcrv  curlv  period  in  PlidMiicin,  mul  chililren  nr<>  n.iiil 
t>  Imvc  l)epn  Mcritice<l  to  liiin  in  (lie  lMi(jDiiiiimi 
colonies  of  CHrtlin.;c  ami  Oailc<,  down  even  to  the 
lime  of  Coiinlmitinc.  Artists  usually  represent  tliis 
deitv  nnder  tlic  figure  of  a  strong;  niiisculnr  man, 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  lion,  and  carrying  or  some- 
times leaning  on  an  enomious  club. 

IIEllACMTKANS.  the  followers  of  Ileraclitiis. 
a  (Jreek  pliil^snphiT,  and  a  native  of  Epliesna,  who 
llonrished  al><>iit  the  end  of  the  til'th  century  lie- 
fore  Christ.  The  fnnd:onental  principle  of  his  |ihy- 
fical  philosophy  wa-s  lh.it  tire  wa.<  iho  origin  of  all 
material  phenomena;  Imt  in  addition  to  the  physic-il 
wiirlil  he  acknowledged  a  spiritual  and  intellectual 
world.  .Sextus  ICmpiricus  li.i.s  incsi'rvod  fragments  of 
the  writings  of  llemcliiu«,  which  show  th.it  he  founded 
his  intellectual  philosnphy  on  the  b.isis  of  a  common 
or  universal  reason,  thus  reminding  us  of  the  eclec- 
tic system  of  Cousin  in  the  present  d.iy :  "  Uni- 
versal and  divine  reason,  according  to  him.  i-t  the 
rrilerion  of  truth.  That  which  is  universally  he- 
lieved  is  certain ;  for  it  is  borrowed  from  that  com- 
mon reason  which  is  universal  and  divine ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  every  individual  opinion  is  destitute  of 
certainty.  .  .  .  Such  being  the  character  of  rc.ison, 
man  remains  in  ignorance  so  long  as  he  is  deprived 
of  the  commerce  of  language ;  it  is  by  means  of  this 
alone  that  he  begins  to  know.  Common  reason, 
therefore,  rightly  claims  delerence.  Xow  this  com- 
mon reason  being  nothing  but  the  picture  of  the 
order  of  the  universe,  whenever  we  derive  anything 
I'rom  it,  we  possess  the  truth :  and  when  we  interro- 
gate only  our  own  individual  understanding,  we  fall 
into  error." 

Iloraclitus  in  his  philosophy  distinctly  recognized 
a  (><id,  and  seems  to  have  emlcavoured  to  found  a 
school  which  should  avoid  the  excesses  of  idealist 
pniitliei.'<m  on  the  one  hand,  and  materialist  atheism 
on  the  other. 

lIKR.f^A,  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  IIera 
(which  see),  in  various  towns  of  Greece.  Argos  ijp- 
|icAn  lo  have  Ix'en  the  origiii.il  se-it  of  the  worship  of 
lliis  goddess,  where  there  were  three  temples  erected 
lo  her  honour,  and  licr  fe.^tivals  were  celebrated 
every  liflh  year.  The  ceremonies  of  the  llrraa  were 
commenced  with  a  procession  of  young  men  clothed 
in  nmiour,  who  marched  to  the  temple  of  llera,  prc- 
cedc<l  by  one  hundred  oxen,  and  hence  the  festival 
received  the  name  of  llraitivntxra.  The  high  prie-<t- 
F»«  accomp.inied  the  procession  riding  in  a  clmriot 
drawn  iiy  two  white  oxen.  On  reaching  the  temple 
the  lieciitomb  was  luirriticcd,  and  the  llesh  of  the 
oxcii  di*tribiite<l  among  the  people.     As  celebrated 


M  Samos,  the  Ilrrtra  differed  somewhat  from  the 
name  festival  at  other  places  in  (Jreecc,  the  proces- 
sion consisting  not  only  of  young  men  in  armour,  but 
of  maidens  and  married  women  in  splendid  dre-tsca. 
At  Klis  again  the  iVstival  was  celebrated  chielly  by 
maidens,  and  conducted  by  sixteen  matrons,  who 
wove  the  prjiliui  or  sacred  rolie  for  the  goddea«. 
One  of  the  principal  jiarts  of  the  festival  consisted 
in  a  race  of  the  maiileiis  in  the  stadium,  the  prize 
being  a  garland  of  iilive-braiiches,  and  part  of  a  Cuw. 
which  was  saeriiiced  to  Hern. 

HICR.\X.\.'<IK1IA  (.Singhalese,  hemna,  n  novice, 
and  tikl-a,  a  rule  or  precept),  a  formulary  required 
to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  Uudhist  priest, 
while  still  in  bis  noviciate.  It  is  written  in  Rhi,  a 
dialect  of  the  ancient  iSingh.iIese,  and  contains  a 
number  of  rules  or  obligations  under  which  the  yomig 
priest  professes  to  come. 

IIKIJU.S  Hitter).  .\t  the  original  institution  of 
the  jMiAiorer,  ihe  .lews  were  commanded  to  cat  the 
paschal  lamb  with  bitter  herbs.  The  MIsIina  and 
.Maimonidcs  metition  tive  sorts  of  bitter  herbs,  any 
one  or  all  of  which  might  be  eaten.  .\ccordIng  to 
some  .Tewish  writers,  chicory,  wild  lettuce,  and  horc- 
hound  were  among  the  herbs  which  were  intended 
to  be  ii.sed  at  the  I'assover,  and  rm-sk.il  tells  ns.  thai 
the  Jews  ill  Kgypt  eat  the  lettuce  along  with  the 
pasch.ll  l.imb  The  modern  Jews  generally  use  as 
bitter  herbs  some  lettuce,  cher\-il,  parsley,  celery 
and  wild  succory  or  horseradish.     See  Passover. 

IlKltl^UI.ES.    See  1Ii;raci.ks. 

IIEUCYN.\,  a  surname  of  Demeter,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Lelmdeia  in  IJa.>olia. 

IIEKCYX.V,  a  godile.ss  of  the  internal  regions, 
worshipped  at  I.ebadeia  in  Rccotia.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Trophonius,  and  a  temple  was  erected  to 
her  containing  the  statue  of  a  maiden  carrying  a 
goose  in  her  hand.  In  this  temple,  which  was  reared 
on  the  banks  of  a  liver  bearing  her  name.  Herevna 
was  worshipped  ahuig  with  Zeu«. 

HEUESIAUCll  lir.  ruler  or  head  of  a  heresy), 
the  principal  leader  of  a  heretical  sect,  or  the  author 
of  a  IIeiiksv  (which  see.)  The  .incient  Christian 
Church  always  set  a  mark  of  infamy  iipcm  here- 
siarchs,  making  a  disiiiiclion  between  them  and 
those  that  followed  them ;  allowing  the  latter 
sometimes  to  continne  in  the  cleric.il  function  on 
giving  evidence  of  ropent.mce,  but  usuallv  dei.Tading 
the  fonner  without  hope  of  restitution.  This  distinc- 
tion Wits  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Donatists,  Do- 
natus,  who  was  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the  schism, 
being  al»ne  condemned. 

HERESY  (Or.  Iiirrc.-if,  choice\  a  term  which 
seems  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  selection 
of  one  opinion,  or  set  of  opinions,  in  preference  to 
another.  Hence,  by  a  very  easy  and  u.itiiral  traiisi. 
tiim  it  came  to  denote  a  pailicul.ir  school  or  sect 
which  maintained  imy  ]>artirular  class  of  opiniMiis. 
In  this  sense  the  nonl  licivsy  was  used  by  Ihe  later 
Greek  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  writers  in  speaking 
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of  difl'erent  schools  of  iiliilosophy.  It  was  also  em- 
pluyod  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  to  express  the  lead- 
ing sects  wliicli  existed  among  theif  counti-ymen, 
and  hence  we  find  Josephus  speaking  of  the  three 
heresies  of  the  Pliarisees,  Saddiicees,  and  Kssenes. 
In  early  times  Christianity  was  called  by  the  Jews 
the  heresy  of  the  Nazai'enes  ;  and  by  the  aiiostles,  as 
well  as  the  early  Fathers,  a  man  who  was  not  a  true 
ortliodox  Christian  was  designated  a  heretic.  In 
process  of  time,  when  the  errors  of  men  came  to  be 
added  to,  or  even  substituted  for,  the  truths  of  the 
V\'ord  of  God,  the  term  heresy  came  to  be  restricted 
in  its  signification  to  any  pariial  or  erroneous  view 
of  Divine  truth  held  by  a  man  who  professed  to  be- 
lieve in  Christianity. 

Almost  innumerable  heresies  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
so  varied  are  the  modiiieatious  of  error  whicli  lia\  e 
sjjrung  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church  itself,  that 
the  origin  and  progress  of  heresy  lia\'e  become  an 
important  aud  almost  indispensable  department  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  advantages  which  accrue 
from  this  part  of  theological  study  are  thus  biiefly 
noticed  by  Dr.  Welsh  :  "  It  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, for  example,  in  the  controversy  with  unbe- 
lievers. The  little  success  that  Christianity  lias  met 
with  in  the  world,  the  divisions  and  heresies  which 
have  turn  and  afflicted  the  Church,  and  the  frequent 
abuses  and  flagrant  enormities  which  have  often  ren- 
<iered  the  history  of  Christianity  a  melancholy  re- 
cord of  the  follies  and  vices  of  man,  have  been  urged 
by  iutidels  as  arguments  against  the  idea  that  our 
religion  could  be  divine.  We  are  able  in  so  far  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  on  general  grounds,  and  to 
argue,  that  as  it  forms  no  valid  objection  to  the  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion,  that  they  have  been  re- 
jected by  multitudes  of  the  human  race  altogether, 
and  that  they  have  exerted  little  intluenco  npon 
many  who  have  professed  to  receive  tliem  ;  so  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  may  be  true,  notwithstand- 
ing the  limited  extent  to  which  their  influence  has 
reached.  But  we  may  proceed  farther,  and  draw  an 
argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  from 
the  very  corruptions  which  have  impeded  its.  pro- 
gress and  marred  its  beauty.  Though  our  Saviour 
confidently  predicted  the  ultimate  triumjih  of  his 
cause,  he  was  far  from  declaring  that  its  success 
would  be  immediate  and  universal.  And  the  minute 
accuracy  with  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  de- 
scribed, not  only  the  opposition  which  the  Christian 
cause  was  to  experience  from  its  enemies,  but  also  the 
greater  evils  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  from 
those  who  should  pretend  to  embrace  it,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  divinity  of 
our  religion.  But  the  objections  may  take  another 
form  in  the  hands  of  the  inlidel  and  Roman  Cathulie, 
as  implying  an  essential  defect  in  the  record,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  addition  to  the  written  word  in  the 
decisions  of  an  infallible  church.  To  meet  these 
views,  an  acquaintance  with  the  different  sects  that 
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have  appeared  in  the  world  is  necessary ;  as  by  such 
acquaintance  alone  we  are  enabled  to  show,  that 
wherever,  in  any  essential  question,  men  have  erred 
from  the  truth,  the  cause  is  never  to  be  found  in  any 
obscurity  in  the  Scriptures,  while  differences  upon 
poirits  of  minor  moment  are  not  repressed  even  bv 
an  infaUible  church.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
heresies  is  of  great  importance,  from  the  remarkable 
fact  in  regard  to  many  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Con- 
fessions and  Creeds,  that  while  the  germ  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  most  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  though  substantially  they  were 
always  embraced  by  the  Church,  yet  the  full  and 
distinct  statement  of  them  has  generally  been  first 
occasioned  by  the  existence  of  errors  of  an  opposite 
description.  Not  that  any  thing  essentially  new  has 
been  discovered,  but  that  the  attention  of  the  Church 
has  been  directed  to  those  portions  of  holy  writ  that 
relate  to  such  questions,  by  which  means  the  nature 
and  bearing  of  Christian  doctrine  have  been  more 
fully  and  more  accurately  evolved.  Thus  the  spu- 
rious gospels  forged  by  the  Gnostics,  and  the  false 
glosses  made  by  them  of  the  true  gospels,  first  pre 
pared  the  way  for  a  right  exegesis.  Thus  also  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though  received  by  the 
Chm'cli  from  the  earliest  times,  was  never  set  forth 
in  all  its  fulness  till  the  Patripassian,  SabeUian,  Arian, 
and  Macedonian  heresies,  brought  the  \arious  pass- 
ages of  Scripture  under  the  notice  of  minds  solem- 
nised b)'  the  subject,  and  sliarpened  in  tlie  contr  i- 
versy  which  was  carried  on.  In  like  marmer,  the 
Aiiollinarian,  Nestorian,  and  Eutychian  errors  led 
to  a  more  definite  explanation  of  the  doctiines  of  the 
incarnation.  And  the  same  illus  rations  might  be 
given  respecting  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  justi- 
fication by  faith,  and  others." 

The  diflerent  heresies  which  from  time  to  time 
have  .sprung  upiin  the  Christian  Church  arc  minutely 
considered  in  the  present  work  under  their  respec- 
tive names,  but  it  may  not  be  without  advantage 
to  the  reader  if  we  give  a  rajiid  view  in  this  article 
of  the  history  of  heresy  in  the  dilVerent  phases  which 
it  assumed  during  the  successive  centuries  which 
elapsed  from  the  Christian  era  down  to  the  Heforma- 
lion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  heresies  wliich 
have  arisen  from  that  period  onward  to  the  jiresent 
have  been  simply  revivals  of  old  errors,  either  in 
their  original  grossness,  or  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form. 

In  its  earliest  development  Clu'islianity  appeared  in 
the  closest  connection  with  Judaism,  the  one,  in  fact, 
being  the  comp^Iement  of  the  other.  Both  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  habitually  recognized  this  truth  in  all 
their  teachings,  making  their  appeal  in  explanation 
as  well  as  vindication  of  the  Christian  system  to  the 
Jewish  or  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  first  converts  to  the  belief  of  Chris- 
tiainty  were  drawn  from  two  very  difi'erent  classes  of 
men,  Jews  and  Gemilcs,  whose  respective  opinions 
and  prejudices  gave  rise  to  no  slight  conllict  and  jar- 
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ring  of  M>niimrnt  nmoiip;  the  mrnibor»  of  llic  Cliriit- 
liMi  Cliiin-li.  The  .Ii-ni.li  conv«Tt»,  in  llioir  illtcll^o 
(IcvntcilncKt  lo  tin-  Mu6iuc  inntiliilioiiii,  woir  imul 
unwilling  lo  bIIoit  llicin  in  l>o  kuihtiksIiiI  l>y  llio 
more  «|)irilM*l  diulrinrii  nnd  (iliwrvniicf*  of  t'liris- 
Imnity.  Xlmiy  of  tliciii.  n.-c«.nliii;.'ly,  oven  during 
the  lir»l  ciMiiiiry,  iiiHi'.ul  nf  ooniiMiliiig  llicinnclvw 
willi  rplBiiiiiij;  ciicitiTui-ioii,  nnd  tlio  piiitiico  of  Bonip 
ollirr  Jc»•i^ll  corpinonit'K,  witc  to  imrfa.-onnhle  an  lo 
inMKt  on  tlic  otworvnncc  of  Jcwi.sli  ritti  liy  tlic  (ion- 
tile  convprtii  nlno.  Ilnd  lliin  U-fn  nccfded  to  liv  llie 
cliiiri-li  pi'ncrRlly,  it  wonhl  linve  proved  an  instiir- 
nioinilabli'  Imnii-r  witli  miiltilndrs  lo  llic  prolVgsiiHi 
of  till-  failli  of  Clirint.  So  iinpnrlaiit,  indeed,  Ha.«llie 
reino\Rl  of  iliis  oli^lnclc  to  tlie  conver.-ioii  of  tlie 
Uriilili'K.  tliat  it  wn«  made  tlic  siibjeetofa  speeial 
revelation  to  tlie  Apc-lIc  I'eler.  who  was  cliar;,'ed  by 
a  virion  from  lieaven  lo  make  tlie  offer  of  tlie  gospel 
to  tlie  Genlilen  as  well  n»  to  tlic  Jews.  Notwitli- 
Maiiiling,  however,  lliix  plain  and  explicit  intimation 
of  the  Divine  will  on  the  matter,  the  .Iiiil.iizing  !'•'»'''>■ 
continnc<I  resolutely  to  ni-ge  upon  their  fe'.low-Cliris- 
liaiis  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Uw  of  Moh-s. 
A  controversy  arose  at  Aiilioch  on  this  keenly  dis- 
pute<l  point,  and  po  bitterly  wn»  it  conducted  by  both 
l^arties  that  il  h.id  well  iiigli  given  rise,  even  at  Ihnt 
early  peiiirtl,  to  a  schiMii  in  the  church.  The  apos- 
tle* and  elders,  however,  held  a  niceiing  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  subject,  ami  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
wa.«,  that  circumcision  waa  declared  not  to  be  bind- 
ing, and  nolliing  farilicr  was  demanded  from  ihe 
Gentile  converts  than  the  abstaining  •' from  meals 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things 
stnmgled,  ami  from  fornii-alion,"  legiil.itions  some- 
what similar  to  llu'Se  which  were  rcqiiired  from  pro- 
•elytes  of  the  gale.  This  decision  of  the  brethren 
at  Jernsalein  wa^  attended  with  the  best  effects,  not 
only  upon  the  Christians  at  Aiitioch,  among  whom 
hannoiiy  now  prevailed,  but  upon  the  church  at 
large.  Tlie  Nicolaitans  alone  appear  to  Iiiiva  acted 
in  literal  opposiiiMii  to  llic  decree  at  Jerusalem,  eat- 
ing things  offered  to  idols,  and  indulging  in  foniica- 
tion.  The  ilestruclion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
A.  D.  70,  .ind  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
proved  in  a  great  measure  111  •  deathblow  of  the 
Jiiilaizing  tendency  in  the  church  generally,  although 
we  find  remains  of  the  same  spirit  in  ihc  sect  of 
the  Xazarones,  who  adhered  to  the  ritual  of  the  law 
of  .Mo»r".«.  Of  this  sect  the  Khinuiles  appear  to  have 
been  a  branch  who  held  that,  along  with  faith  in 
Cliriat,  circumcision  and  the  ceremonial  law  ou^dit  to 
lie  relainc<l.  They  ii»cd  only  the  gospel  of  Mallhcw, 
nnd  rclcbratc<l  IkiiIi  the  Jewish  and  Cluisliaii  S:th- 
bailis. 

The  here"ie»  of  the  first  century,  however,  wen- 
not  I'lnilcd  '■<•  those  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
J"''  tlien>  were  other*  of  an  equally 

iiij'-  >  Inch  sprung  out  of  the  systems 

of  (iriitile  piiilo«..p|iy  »hiili  then  previulc<l  l>olh  in 
the  I  jivteni  *'  d  We&tcm  iialioiM.    Ilcncc  arose  a 


miied  system  of  opinions  which  imrtook  partly  ol 
the  iilcnlisi  nnd  niysiical.  luid  partly  of  the  sensualist 
and  practical.  Simon  Magus  nnd  hi*  disciple  Me- 
iiandcr  appear  lo  have  drawn  their  herviicaJ  opiniuns 
from  these  fScnlile  sources.  Thus  they  laughl  llial 
Jesus  did  not  really  suffer,  nor  even  pn&s<'*s  a  true 
body  u[ioii  earth,  but  was  merely  a  shadowy  rcpre- 
seiili^ion  and  a  figure.  The  Cerintliians,  un  the 
other  hand,  niaiiiliuncd  that  .Icsiis  had  a  tnie  human 
nature  at  his  birth,  but  iiotliiiig  divine  ;  thai  he  wnn 
simply  the  son  of  •lo.-eph  and  Mary,  and  thai  his 
divinity  coiisistcil  in  the  communication  of  the  Spirit 
at  lii^  baptism. 

Diirini:  the  second  centurj-  the  church  overflowed 
with  heresies  no  longer  of  a  strictly  .Irwish,  but  of  a 
ihoroughly  Gentile  character,  being  chielly  drawn 
from  the  iilcalistic  system  of  the  (Jrecian  I'lato.  and 
the  mystical  theosophy  of  the  Oriental  philosophers. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  different  schools  of  llio 
G  NOSTIC8  ^whicli  see),  all  of  which  .igrced  in  inain- 
tnining  the  nece.ssary  antagonism  of  minil  and  nuU- 
tcr,  so  that  the  Dcmiurgus,  who  formed  the  material 
world,  was  viewed  as  essentially  inferior  to  the  great 
God  who  created  the  spiriliial  worM.  Hence  niaii  i» 
dualisiic  in  character,  because  dualistic  iuconsliiuti<m, 
lie  possesses  a  material  liody  which  is  coiTupl  and 
doomed  to  perish,  while  he  lias  a  soul  or  loore  ethe- 
real framework,  which  must  either  peri.-h  or  be  saved. 
The  body  being  thus  in  their  view  from  its  very  na- 
ture corrupt,  many  of  them  doubted  whether  the 
body  of  Christ  was  a  true  body,  or  whether  it  w,i» 
not  nither  a  phantom  which  deceived  the  eyes  ol 
men.  Others  attempted  to  compromise  the  matter, 
by  alleging  that  it  was  truly  vi.-ible,  not  however 
from  its  own  nature,  but  simply  by  the  will  of  God. 
They  taught  that  the  soul  of  man,  when  freol  from 
the  body  at  death,  is  cjirricd  to  the  highest  planetary 
region,  and  there  detained  along  with  the  soul  ol 
Christ,  but  that  the  mind,  separated  from  the  soul, 
traverses  the  whole  planetary  spheres,  and  is  at 
length  conveyed  to  heaven  far  above  all  ihe  planet*, 
thence  passing  to  the  I'leroma.  where  the  soul  of 
Christ  dwells  in  unalloyed  Mls.«.  The  CcnhuiaM 
so  far  dilTcred  from  the  Gnostics  generally  as  to  in- 
troduce the  doctrine  of  a  dualistic  principle  of  all 
things,  which  was  afterw.irds  revived  in  several  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  good 
and  an  evil  principle  was  coupled  with  the  idea,  that 
this  world  was  created  by  the  evil  principle,  and 
thus  il  wasallcmpted  to  account  for  the  introduction 
of  moral  evil.  Marcinn  attached  liiinsrif  lo  Cinlo. 
but  differed  from  him  in  various  particulars.  Thus 
he  rejected  the  Old  Testament  as  the  work  of  an 
evil,  or  at  lea-st  of  an  imperleclly  good  spirit.  He 
Udieved  the  body  of  Christ  not  to  have  been  real, 
but  imaginary. 

There  were  several  heresies  which  arose  in  the 
second  century-  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Chriit ; 
some  going  so  far  as  openly  to  deny  his  divinity, 
among  whom  was  Jhcodolus  of  Bynuitium,  the  first 
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probablv  who  dared  to  avow  Christ  to  be  notliiiig 
more  than  a  man.  The  Arlemites  revived  tliis 
lieresy.  To  this  century  belong  the  Monfanists,  a 
fanatical  and  cntluisiastic  sect,  who  from  the  extra- 
vagant nature  of  the  tenets  wliieli  they  maintained, 
gained  considerable  favour  at  this  early  period  of  the 
history  of  t!ie  church,  when  the  minds  of  Christians 
were  earnest  and  susceptible.  It  was  firmly  main- 
tained bv  tlie  Montanists  that  a  true  proplietic  gift 
still  existed  in  tin'  cliurch  as  in  the  days  of  the  apo";- 
tles,  that  oxtrnonlinary  motions  of  the  Spirit  were 
still  experienced  by  Cln-istians,  and  that  internal  re- 
velations were  imparted  which  conveyed  additional 
information  to  that  whicli  is  contained  in  the  written 
Word.  Jlontan us  arrogated  to  himself,  and  to  all  Ids 
followers,  including  women  and  children,  the  privi- 
lege of  those  supernatural  motions  and  revelations  of  j 
the  S|iirit.  j 

A  remarkable  disse^^ioM  broke  out  in  the  course 
of  this  century  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
elun-ches  in  regard  to  tlie  time  when  tlie  Easter  los- 
llval  ought  to  be  celebrated  by  tlie  Cliristian  clnn-ch. 
The  Eastern  or  Asiatic  churches  maintained  tliat 
the  proper  period  for  its  celebration  was  the  day 
when  the  Jews  observe  the  passover.  The  Western 
churches,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  with  equal 
firnniess  that  tlie  Lord's  Day,  immediately  following 
the  Jewish  passover,  was  the  proper  time  for  observ- 
ing Easter.  Both  eliurches,  after  much  contention, 
adhered  tenaciously  to  their  own  opinions.  See 
Eastei!. 

The  third  centiny  was  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  a  heresy  whicli  was  of  a  stricily  ()riental  type, 
and  was  in  maiiv  respects  allied  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Gnostics.  !\Iaues,  the  founder  of  this  system, 
wbicli  from  him  received  the  name  of  tlie  Manichcan 
heresy,  taught,  that  there  were  two  original  princi- 
ples diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  the  purest 
light,  which  he  called  God,  and  a  dark  matter  which 
was  the  source  of  all  evil,  and  wliich  he  believed  to 
be  endowed  with  a  soul  and  life.  In  regard  to  the 
Divine  Being,  the  Manicheans  held  that  from  God 
Iiroceeded  two  spirits  of  the  same  substance  and 
Divine  nature  with  himself;  but  not  e'lual  to  him. 
These  were  the  Son  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit ;  the  former 
inhabiting  tlie  sun  and  moon  ;  the  latter,  the  air. 
From  the  same  Supreme  God  em.anated  the  /Eons, 
pure  spirits  inlinite  in  number,  but  forming  a  king- 
dom over  wliich  God  presided.  From  the  mixture 
of  light  and  darkness  originated  the  world,  and  also 
man.  JIanes  assumed  to  be  an  apostle,  alleged  that 
he  had  seen  visions,  and  been  translated  to  heaven, 
where  he  learned  his  peculiar  tenets.  He  rejected 
the  Old  Testament,  but  admitted  the  New,  with 
many  interpolations  and  corruptions,  adding  his  own 
gospel,  and  other  apocryphal  books. 

Not  long  after  this  century  had  commenced,  Noetus 
of  Smvrna  gave  forth  the  heretical  sentiment  in  ref- 
erence to  the  nature  of  the  Godhe.ad,  that  it  consists  of 
only  one  person.     Tlie  same  heresy  was  re\ived  after 


the  middle  of  the  century  by  Sabellius,  from  whom  it 
received  the  name  of  the  Sabellian  heresy.  A  simi- 
lar set  of  opinions  was  afterwards  taught  by  Paul  of 
Samosata,  who  more  directly  opposed  the  deity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  consequence  of  his  heretical 
views  he  was  condemned  in  two  councils  held  suc- 
cessively at  Antiocli  A  dissension  occurred  in  this 
century,  also,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. Novatus  at  Carthage,  in  O]iposition  to  Cy- 
prian, the  bishop  of  that  city,  seemed  to  deny  the 
riglit  of  the  church  to  exclude  even  delinquents  from 
her  communion.  Novatian  at  Rome,  on  the  con- 
trary, held  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the 
communion  of  the  church  who  had  fallen  into  gross 
sin.  Novatus,  having  been  condemned  at  Carthage, 
flrd  to  Rome,  and  adopted  the  opinions  of  Novatian, 
with  whom  he  fonned  a  separate  sect,  which  main- 
tained that  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  pure 
and  free  from  all  stain,  and,  therefore,  thivt  any  indi- 
vidual who  li.ad  once  openly  transgressed  could  no 
longer  be  a  member  of  the  church.  The  Novatian 
heresy  lasted  for  several  centuries.  From  this  dis- 
sension on  church  discipline  arose  another  contro- 
versy concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  first  Nicene  council  in  the  following 
century. 

The  Ari.an  heresy  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  originated  in  the  teaching  of  Arius,  a  presby- 
ter of  Alexandria,  who  denied  the  eternal  deity  of 
the  Son  of  God.  and  m.aintained  that  he  was  created 
by  the  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Arius  was  exconimunicaled  by  Alexander  his  bishop, 
but  the  heresy  still  continuing  to  spread,  the  Eni- 
jieror  Constantine,  wlio  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  summoned  the  lirst  council  of  Nice  A.  u.  32'i, 
at  which  the  eternal  deity  of  the  Son  and  his  con- 
substantiality  with  tlie  Father  were  distiiicth'  recog- 
nized. By  this  council,  at  which  the  emperor  him- 
self presided,  the  heresy  of  Arius  was  condemned, 
and  he  himself  sent  into  banishment.  In  a  .short 
time,  however,  matters  underwent  a  complete  change. 
Arius,  aided  by  his  friends,  secured  the  favour  of  the 
einj^eror,  and  he  was  in  con.sequence  recalled.  The 
favour  shown  to  Arius  and  his  party  did  not  termi- 
nate with  the  life  of  Constantine  ;  it  continued  also 
during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  bis  son  and  succes- 
sor. Valens  also  strongly  inclined  to  Arian  views, 
and  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  the 
siiccessiipii  of  Tlieodosius  the  Great,  th.at  the  church 
was  delivered  from  the  Arian  heresy,  and  restored  to 
its  former  harmony  and  peace. 

The  Arian  party  .split  up  into  difl'erent  and  even  con- 
flicting sects.  The  pure  Ariaiis  held  that  the  Son  was 
of  a  totally  different  essence  from  the  Father,  and  the 
Semi-Arians  urged  that  be  was  of  a  similar  essence ; 
while  the  orthodox  or  Athanasian  party  maintained 
that  he  was  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father.  In 
the  course  of  this  century  Photinus  revived  the  Sabel- 
lian heresy,  which  alleged  that  there  was  only  one  per- 
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tnn  ill  llic  (totllK'ivl.  luiil  timt  .K'Sii!iCliri«l  was  a  mere 
mwi,  in  wliofii  (fiMl  ilwrit  m  lie  ili<l  in  tlio  |irii|ilirt5. 
Tliin  heretic  «««  coiideiiiiied  anil  n-iiiovcii  from  liis 
bislioprio  A.  n.  .Vd.  ApolliimriiiK,  n  |pi«lii>|)  of  I^oJi- 
ri'A,  tau;ht  alxmt  thin  time  llint  in  .Ic.-iin  llierc  wnx  n 
<li»iiio  nntnre  anil  n  liumaii  IkmIv,  Imt  lie  ficiiii-'l  liis 
liiiman  iniml  nr  mhiI.  lie  niniiitniiii'd.  aUo,  lliat 
fmm  tlii>  Dlviiii'  Spirit  niid  llic  liiimaii  Ixxly  uf  Cliriht, 
llicre  wa"  fi>nii('(l  a  ilivinc  nature,  and  hence  he  is 
often  IcrniO'l  llie  fiillicrof  the  Monophyt-ites. 

Nor  wen'  the  liercsies  of  tlils  century  limitid  to 
the  pemoii  of  Cliri.st,  tliry  cxtciidod  aUo  to  llic  ]  er- 
«on  of  tlie  Spirit.  Thus  MHcedoniun.  a  Coiistnnli- 
nopolitaii  hi>liop,  denied  tlie  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  alh'ijin:^  that  he  was  a  created  being,  and  siib- 
nrdlnafe  to  the  Son.  This  here.\v  was  condemned 
in  the  second  general  council  of  Constaniinople, 
A.  D.  3?1,  and  at  tliis  time  there  was  added  to  the 
Niccne  creed,  a  clause  containing  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  and  eternal  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  the 
.Niccne-Con.«tantiuo|iolitan  creed  was  so  framed  as  to 
convey  the  ortluHlox  doctrine  both  on  the  person  of 
the  Son  and  on  the  person  of  the  Spirit.  In  the 
v'ourse  of  this  century  a  schism  took  place  in  an  im- 
portant soi'iion  of  the  church,  thai  of  North  Africa, 
founded  on  the  ipie.^tion  a.s  to  the  true  Luiit-tituliun 
of  the  ChnVtian  church;  the  ]Toint  of  dispute  beiiig 
whether  a  church,  by  the  aihuLssion  of  unworthy 
persons  into  her  communion,  forfeited  the  title  of  a 
Church  of  Christ.  The  party  which  held  the  atlir- 
mative  side  of  this  f)ue8tion  w.is  headed  by  Donalus, 
from  whom  his  followers  received  the  name  of  Doii- 
atists. 

In  the  comincni'cn)ent  of  the  llfih  century  the  I'e- 
lasian  hcrisy  arose,  which  denied  original  sin  as  ex- 
tending from  Adam  to  his  natural  posterity;  and, 
rongequently,  denied  also  the  necessity  of  Divine 
grace  to  renew  and  purify  the  heart.  This  heresy, 
which  was  promulgated  by  Pelagius  and  his  friend 
Celeatius,  was  speedily  condemned,  and  those  who 
held  it  pro8cril)ed.  Aiigustin,  bishop  of  Hi|>po,  was 
the  principal  opponent  of  IVlagianism.  There  were 
some,  however,  who,  without  going  so  far  as  Pela- 
gius, did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  opinions  of  Au- 
giisfin.  These,  who  received  the  name  of  Semi-l'u- 
lasians,  while  they  admitted  that  man  was  in  part 
cormpted  by  ori:^nal  sin.  still  held  that  by  God's 
grace  it  might  be  corrcited  anil  overcome.  Acts  of 
faith  and  obedience  they  allrilmled  partly  to  the 
will  of  man,  and  partly  to  the  gmceofOod.  In  a 
very  short  time  this  inodilied  fomi  of  I'elagiaiiisin 
was  al.-o  roprolmtcd  by  the  church. 

During  this  century  NoJitorius  broached  in  the 
Rust  hit  hi-n>tical  opinions.  He  taught  that  a  dis- 
tinction ought  to  be  drawn  between  Christ  and  God 
dwelling  in  Christ  as  in  a  temple  ;  that  from  the 
moment  nf  the  concept  Inn  in  the  wuiiib  of  the  Vir- 
gin, there  romnn'nred  an  intimale  union  between 
Christ  ai'd  fjisl ;  and  that  these  two  persons  prc- 
joolcd  in  Jesus  Christ  one  aiipect,  but  tliat  the  union 


between  them  was  one  of  will  and  afleclion.  Nesio- 
rius  was  keenly  opposed  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  a  council  being  called  A.  Ii.  4.31,  Nestoriua 
was  deposed,  in  the  i'.rst  instance,  but  on  the  arri\al 
of  the  I'lastem  bishops,  Cyril  hini!<elf  was  deprived 
of  his  episcopal  oflice.  In  opposing  the  Ncsturlaii 
heresy,  ICutyches  fell  into  a  contrary  error,  that  of 
inniiilaluing  that  Christ  was  pos.>essed  of  oiilv  one 
nature,  his  hiiinan  nature  lieing  alM<orlied  in  ihe 
Divine.  Hence  the  Kutychlan  was  likewise  calle<l 
the  Monopliyslie  lnre.sy.  After  the  Iburth  general 
council  at  Chalccdon,  the  Euiychlans  continued  to 
increase  in  numbers;  and.  therefore,  the  Emperor 
Zeiio,  A.  I>.  482.  proposed  the  Ilenoiicon  or  L'nilivc 
Edict.  This  alteinpt,  however,  to  unite  the  con- 
Hicting  parties  in  the  church,  however  well  meant 
on  the  part  of  Zeno,  was  wiihout  eflect,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Ilenoticon  was  repealed  by  his  suc- 
cessor Justin. 

The  Donatist  schism,  which  had  rent  asunder  the 
church  in  North  Africa  during  the  fourth  century, 
still  continued  during  the  iifih,  with  this  ditrerenee 
however,  that  the  Donatists  themselves  split  up  into 
different  sects.  The  religious  dissension^,  and  even 
civil  commotions,  which  this  unhappy  schism  had 
80  long  caused,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror Ilonorius,  who  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
contending  parties,  and  the  Donatists  being  foiled  in 
argument,  were  commanded  to  join  the  church. 

In  the  >ixth  century  the  Monophyslte  heresy  gradu- 
ally declined,  chleHy  through  the  exertions  of  the  Em- 
peror Justlni.in,  who  greatly  favoured  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  put  in  force  lis  decrees.  Prom  the 
name  of  one  of  their  leaders  the  Monophysiles  were 
also  called  Jacobites.  At  length  ihcy  divided  into  dif- 
ferent sects  bearing  different  names.  The  heresies 
which  Origen  had  taught  in  the  third  century  and 
which  had  led  to  his  deposition  and  banishment,  caused 
no  small  dissension  in  the  church,  even  at  this  remote 
period.  For  nearly  150  years  after  the  death  of  this 
eminent  man,  who,  to  a  lanclful  and  allegorical  style 
of  interpreting  .Scriiituie,  added  an  ardent  love  of  com- 
bining philosophy  with  religion,  the  members  of  the 
Chrislian  church  were  much  divided  in  opinion  con- 
leniing  the  true  clmi-acler  of  his  views.  Many  eagerly 
called  for  the  public  condemnation  of  his  works  ;  and, 
accordingly,  A.  Ii.  40<),a  sentence,  condeniiiatory  o(  the 
writings  of  Origen,  w.as  jironounccd  by  the  synod  ol 
.'Mexandria.  After  a  truce,  which  lasted  nearly  14( 
yeai>,  the  war  agisinst  the  memory  of  Origen  again 
I  broke  out,  lor  A.  D.  541.  his  dogmas  were  once  more 
.solemnly  condemned.  In  the  fifth  general  council, 
the  condemnation  of  the  works  of  Origen  was  again 
repent  e<I. 

During  the  seventh  century  the  Manlchean,  Nes- 
torlan,  and  Jniobite  heresies  still  conlinued  to 
a.;itate  the  church,  and  in  addition  to  these  the 
.Monothelite  heresy  spning  up,  which  a-sscrtcd  that, 
in  the  constitution  of  Christ's  pi'rson,  there  was  only 
a  iiatunil  will.     To  silence   the  adversaries  of  this 
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sput,  (lie  Emperor  Heracliiis  promiiluatpd,  A.  D.  639, 
an  Exposition  of  Faith,  setting;  fui-tli  tlie  double  na- 
ture of  Christ,  but  his  single  will.  In  G80,  however, 
the  .sixth  general  council  met  at  Const.antinople,  and 
condemned  this  heresy. 

The  commencement  of  this  century  was  marked 
by  two  events  of  a  most  remark.able  kind,  which  had 
an  intimate  and  vital  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church — the  appearance  of  Mohammed, 
the  Arabian  prophet,  wlio  promulgated  that  peculiar 
svstem  of  religion  which,  down  to  the  present  day. 
has  maintained  so  powerful  a  sway  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  human  race — and  the  assumption  of 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  by  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
tlius  arrogating  anthority  over  the  whole  visible 
Church  of  Christ  upon  tlie  earth. 

For  several  succeeding  centuries  some  of  tlie  jirin- 
cipal  heresies,  to  which  we  liave  already  adverted, 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  especially  in  the 
East,  amidst  the  civil  commotions  by  which  the 
Greek  empire  was  so  long  distracted.  No  new 
heresv  for  a  lime  was  promulgated,  except  perhaps 
the  Paulician.  which,  without  almost  a  single  novel 
tenet,  embodied  the  worst  points  of  the  Gnostic  and 
Manichean  heresies.  The  Paulici:\ns  prevailed  very 
extensively  in  the  East  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Ro.scellinns,  a 
iTcsbvter  in  Gaul,  invented  a  new  form  of  error, 
alleging  that  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  were 
.IS  distinct  as  three  spirits  and  three  angels,  but  that 
thev,  nevertheless,  possessed  only  one  will  and  ]iower. 
This  tenet,  however,  was  no  sooner  condemned  by 
the  Suessian  comicil,  than  in  A.  D.  1002  Rosccllinus 
publicly  revoked  it. 

For  several  centuries  darkness  h.ad  been  gradually 
sjireading  over  the  church,  and  in  the  tivclfih  .ind 
thirteenth  centuries  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  amid  the  unintclli- 
;:iblR  follies  and  puerilities  of  the  schoolmen.  Men 
of  high  intellect  and  profound  learning,  ,an  Aquinas, 
a  Scotus,  an  Ansehn,  and  others,  shone  out,  no 
doubt,  as  lights  amid  the  darkness;  but  even  these 
men  of  might  were  feeble,  and  almost  without  the 
slightest  perceptible  influence,  amid  the  ignorance 
and  gro.-s  corruption  which  prevailed  around  them. 
This  was  emphatically  the  dark  age  of  the  Christian 
clmrcli,  when  religion  was  nothing  but  a  name,  and 
the  church  a  nonentity.  From  time  to  time  signs  of 
life  began  to  ap]iear.  Sects  arose,  the  Bogomiles, 
the  Cathari,  the  Henricians,  and  others,  which,  amid 
the  errors  and  excesses  into  which  they  ran.  jiro- 
restcd  loudly  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
corruptions  of  tlie  dominant  church.  Tiie  zeal  of 
these  well-meaning  men  was  met  onl}'  by  persecu- 
tion, and  the  truth  which  they  preached  wivs  pro- 
nounced a  hcrcsv.  At  length,  in  the  fourteenth 
.■entiirv,  the  l..oll.ards  in  England,  and  in  tlie  fifteenth 
the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  raised  the  standard  of  0]ien 
ic\olt  from  the  haughty  oppression  of  the  Romish 
i-hurch  and  clergx',  and  made  their  appeal  from  the 


canons  of  the  church  to  the  declarations  of  the  Word 
of  God — an  appeal  which  met  with  no  other  reply 
than  the  fire  and  the  faggot. 

The  sixteenth  century  came,  and  with  it  the  Re- 
formation, when  Luther  boldly  affixed  to  the  church 
of  the  castle  of  Wittenberg  his  ninety-five  Theses 
a-ainst  the  sordid  heresy  of  Rome  on  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences The  audacious  monk  was  denoimced 
from  the  Vatican  as  a  heretic  after  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  make  him  recant.  Setting  at  nought, 
however,  all  the  Pap.al  fnlmlnations  which  year  after 
year  were  launched  against  him,  Luther  went  forward 
with  his  great  mission,  joined  by  Jlelancthon,  Zwin 
gli,  Calvin,  and  otliers,  and  thus  were  founded  those 
churches  which  everywhere  throughout  the  world  to 
this  day  bear  the  name  of  Protestant,  thus  holding 
up  their  sustained  and  solemn  protest  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  a  heretical  church,  while  she  in 
turn  retorts  the  charge,  declaring  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation  to  be  both  heretical  in  doctrine,  and 
guiltv  of  the  heinous  sin  of  schism,  rending  asunder 
the  Church  of  God. 

HERETICS,  those  who  hold  such  opiniims  as  are 
considered  to  amount  to  heresy.  In  the  ancient 
history  of  Christianity  every  man  was  accounted  a 
heretic  who  rejected  any  point  belonging  to  that 
form  of  doctrine  which  was  acknowledged  and  set 
forth  by  the  church.  Hence  his  sin  was  regarded  as 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine  denied,  and  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  denial.  But  against  heretics  generally,  laws  were 
passed  bj' the  church  subjecting  them  to  peculiar  ec- 
clesiastical censures.  And  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  when  Christianity  was  first  adopted  as  the 
e.stablished  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger  and  Valcntinian  III.,  various 
penal  laws  were  enacted  by  the  Christian  emperors 
against  the  heretics  as  being  guilty  of  crime  against 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  Thus  in  both  the  Tlieodo- 
sian  and  Justinian  codes,  they  were  styled  infamous 
persons:  all  intercourse  was  forbidden  to  be  held 
with  them  ;  they  were  deprived  of  all  offices  of  pro- 
fit and  dignity  in  the  civil  adininistratiou,  while  all 
bm'densome  offices,  both  of  the  camp  and  curia,  were 
imposed  upon  tliem  ;  they  were  disqualified  from 
disposing  of  their  own  estates  by  will,  or  accepting 
estates  bequeathed  to  them  by  others  ;  they  were  de- 
nied the  right  of  gi\ing  or  receiving  donations,  of 
contracting,  buying,  and  selling;  pecuniary  fines 
were  imposed  upon  them :  they  were  often  pro- 
scribed and  banished,  and  in  many  cases  scourged, 
before  being  sent  into  exile.  In  some  particularly 
aggravated  cases,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  heretics,  though  seldom  executed  in  the  time 
of  the  Christian  Emperors  of  Rome.  Theodosius  is 
said,  to  have  been  the  first  who  pronounced  heresy  a 
c,a)iital  crime.  This  sanguinary  law  was  passed  A.  n. 
382  against  the  Encratites,  the  Saccophori,  the  Hy- 
drop.arastatae,  and  the  Manicheans. 

In  the  course  of  the  period  during  which  the  laws 
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were  |miiii«<n|,  (o  wliicli  wo  lm>o  now  rcferroil,  llicre 
Wfro  nI»o  inmy  |ir<iliiliilory  cimrliiioiits  fonned  oi- 
|«niiv|y  n;,niiii«l  hiTuticnl  li-ncln-n.  'I'liui  llicv  wurc 
forliiiliK'ii  li>  iir.ipnpjto  llioir  docirimw  publicly  dr 
ITitxtcly;  III  liulil  |iiiblic  ili>|>iiinliuiis ;  to  ordniii 
liliilii>l>i<.  i)r«->bvlcn«,  or  nny  •■ilicr  i-liTjiy ;  to  liold 
relicimi*  merlin.;"  niid  iwciiiljlii's;  to  build  coiivpii- 
.irlo  or  mail  tliciniii'lvoB  of  inoiioy  Ix'iiucatlii'il  to 
tboiii  for  tli.'it  iiiir|io.«o.  J^lnvcs  were  allowed  to  iri- 
f.inii  n.rniiicl  llioir  luTi'licnl  ni.t»ler»,  mid  to  piinlinsc 
llioir  fricdiim  by  coming  ovt-r  lo  tin- cliiirvli.  The 
cliildrcii  of  licri'licnl  |i,irciits  wcrt-  denied  tlicir  pairi- 
m.Miv  and  inlu'rit.-incp,  iinlexs  llicy  rt'lurncd  li.  llie 
('iitli'ilic  cliiircli.  I'iniUly,  tlie  books  of  lieroticg  «itc 
ordi-red  lo  be  burned. 

Sueh  were  Jlic  civil  ennetniciit;4  .ii^ainst  heretics 
wliieli  dlcgmccd  the  oibenvise  viiluiiblc  Tlieodosiiin 
iind  .lustininn  codes. 

Ill  the  eve  of  llie  cliurcli  heresy  w.is  aecotnited 
one  of  the  most  heiiions  criinc<  iliat  a  Christian 
could  possibly  comniil,  Ijeing  nothing  le8,<!  than  a 
vidunlary  apostasy  from  the  faith.  His  sin  wius 
visited  therefore  with  a  sentence  of  formal  cxcoiii- 
iniinicatioii,  and  us  long  a.s  he  continued  impenitent, 
be  was  debarred  I'roin  the  very  lowest  of  the  privi. 
Ii'ge.<  of  the  church.  The  eonncil  of  I..iodicca,  by  a 
decree,  prohibited  heretics  iVoni  entering  the  house 
of  Ood.  This  was  by  no  means,  howe\er.  a  gener- 
ally recognized  law,  as  the  common  pnielice  of  the 
chureh  appears  to  have  been  to  encourage  heretics 
to  fn'i)uent  one  part  of  her  service,  that  which  was 
allowed  to  penitents  and  c.Uechnmens.  All  inem- 
bera  of  the  chureh,  however,  were  .strictly  prohibited 
from  joining  with  heretics  in  any  of  their  religions 
ollices,  more  especially  in  their  churches,  under  pain 
of  excominiinie.-iticui.  Hut  the  laws  of  the  cImucIi 
went  still  further  in  tlicsc  early  times,  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  enlightened  toleration  were  scarcely  if  at 
all  understood.  Thus  no  Christian  w.is  allowed  to 
cat  at  a  feast  or  converse  familiarly  with  heretics. 
Xo  one  was  |iermiltcd  to  receive  their  cm/oj/o;  or  fes- 
tival pri'seuts.  No  one  was  allowed  to  read  or  re- 
tain their  writings,  but  wis  enjoined  to  bum  them. 
Mairiagc,  or  any  iic.ir  alliance  with  a  heretic,  w.is 
forliidilen,  unless  nn  condition  that  a  pledge  w.ts 
given  of  their  return  to  the  Catholic  church.  As 
long  an  they  coniinurd  in  heresy,  their  names  were 
erased  fnun  the  di|ityehg  of  the  church  ;  and  if  they 
dieil  in  heresy,  no  psalmody  or  other  solenuiity  wjis 
n-ed  at  their  funeral;  no  oblatiims  were  otfercd  for 
them,  or  any  meiilion  ever  after  niaile  of  them  in  the 
solemn  nervicc  of  the  cliurcli.  It  is  rcniarkable  to 
what  an  extent  the  ancient  church  seems  to  have 
carried  her  abhorrence  of  the  heretic.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  her  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  testimony  of 
H  heretic  was  ina<lmis<ilile  in  the  church  courts.  A 
law  wa.s  passeil  f.irbidiling  the  ordination  of  such  as 
were  either  Inptlzed  in  heresy,  or  fell  away  after 
they  hail  Imu'ii  Uiptized.  They  were  allowed  to  bo 
rvceivcd  as  pcuitcut  laymen,  but  not  to  be  promoted 


lo  any  clerical  oflice.  This  arrangement,  however, 
was  not  uiiivei>ally  observed.  The  council  of  Nice 
ilispensed  with  it  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Novatians,  and 
the  African  church  in  ihu  case  of  the  Donalisls. 
Christians  were  forbidden  lo  bring  any  cause,  just  or 
nnjiiBl,  before  a  heretical  jiitlgc,  under  pain  of  cxcoin- 
iniiiiication. 

The  length  of  time  lo  which  the  excommunication 
of  a  beret ic  extemled  was  very  much  de|>cndent  on 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  eonncil 
of  Kliberis  appointed  a  period  of  ten  years,  provided 
the  heretic  repented  and  confessed  his  sin.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  bis'iops,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
who  sutTcred  theiriselves  to  be  relxiptized  by  heretics, 
the  council  of  H<mic  under  Felix  ordered  them  to  be 
denied  couununion  even  among  the  aileehumens  all 
their  natural  lives,  and  to  be  only  allowed  lay  com- 
munion at  the  hour  of  death.  Heresiarehs  or  first 
founders  of  hcicsies  were  always  treated  more  se 
vcrely  than  their  followem;  and  those  who  complied 
with  heretical  errors  by  force  or  coinpnlsion  were 
punished  with  much  more  leniency  than  those  who  of 
their  own  free  will  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 
A  ditTercnce  w.is  also  made  between  those  herelieswho 
retained  the  regular  form  of  baptism,  and  those  who 
set  it  wholly  aside  or  corru|iled  it  in  any  essential 
part.  The  fonncr  were  lo  Ik?  received  only  by  im- 
position of  hands,  confessing  their  error;  but  the 
liitter  were  to  be  received  only  as  beaihens,  having 
never  been  truly  baptized,  and  tlien'r<'ie  recpiiring  to 
be  baptized  anew  in  order  to  tin  ir  admission  into  the 
Christian  church.  .And  yet  amid  all  this  severity  on 
the  part  of  the  ancient  church,  she  was  slow  to  pro- 
notnicc  any  man  a  heretic,  even  though  entertaining 
dangerous  eiTor;  the  name  being  reserved  tor  those 
who  persisted  in  the  niainteinince  of  heretical  ojii- 
nioiis  after  a  first  and  second  admonition  by  the 
church,  thus  adding  confiini.icy  to  their  error. 

IlKllKl'ICS  (B.\ITIS.M  OFl.  In  the  second  ball 
of  the  third  century,  a  question  arose  in  roference  to 
the  liaptism  of  heretics,  which  excited  considerable 
agitation  in  the  Christian  church.  The  point  in  dis- 
pute W.IS  simply  this,  Ought  a  heretic  who  hiul  been 
baptized  in  bis  own  sect,  to  be  re-baptized  in  case  of 
his  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the  orlhiKlox  or  Catholic 
church?  There  having  been  no  rule  laid  down  on 
the  subject,  the  practice  of  the  church  b.id  been  dif- 
ferent in  diiierent  countries.  In  .\sia  .Minor  and  the 
adjoining  countries,  the  baptisin  of  heretics  had  lioen 
reg;>iiled  as  null,  .lud  tlierel'ore  those  heretics  who 
sought  aduiissiiiii  lo  the  church  were  re  Imiitized. 
In  the  Roman  Church  a  pivcisely  opi«.site  practice 
had  prevailed;  baptisin  in  the  name  of  Christ  or  of 
the  Trinity  lK>ing  reganleil  as  valid,  by  whomsoever, 
and  under  whatsoever  religious  views  it  in.'iy  have 
been.adiniiiistcred.  Heretics. therefoiv,  who  came  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  were  regariled  as  baptizca 
Chrisiians,  and  only  the  rite  of  confirmation  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  bishop,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
render  efficacious   the   baptism  tliey  had  received. 
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Townrds  the  close  of  (lie  second  ccntiirv,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Cliristian  eoninuinitics  in  Asia  Minor  be- 
gan to  be  callcii  to  the  siiliject,  and  tlie  majority  de- 
clared in  favour  of  adiiering  to  tlie  old  principle. 
The  point  was  again  a^'itatcd  at  a  somewhat  later 
I)Oiiod,  and  the  same  jjrinciple  was  contirtncd  by  two 
coiit\cils,  one  held  at  Iconiinn,  and  the  other  at  Syn- 
iiaila  in  Phrvgia.  This  led  to  the  disctifsion  of  the 
controverted  point  in  other  countries.  Tertullian 
wrote  a  treatine  in  the  Greek  language  sup]iorting 
the  view  of  the  Asiatic  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Rom.an  church.  The  North  African  church  wa.s  di- 
vided on  the  question,  but  both  parties  still  con- 
tinued in  brotherly  fellowship  with  one  another. 
Stephanus,  however,  a  Koman  bishop,  attaching  to 
the  controversy  more  importance  than  it  deserved, 
issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  A.  D.  253, 
against  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor.  Cappadocia,  Ga- 
latia,  and  Cilicia.  Cyiirian,  the  bishop  of  Carth.ige, 
]iroposed  the  disputed  point  for  discu.ssion  at  two 
councils,  held  in  that  citv  A.  D.  255,  both  of  them  de- 
ciding in  favour  of  tlie  views  of  Cyprian,  that  the  bap- 
tisni  of  heretics  was  invalid.  Stephanus,  the  Roman 
bishop,  on  learning  tliat  the  decision  of  the  North 
African  council  had  been  in  opposition  to  his  own, 
\-rote  a  haughty  indignant  letter  to  Cyprian,  and  re- 
fused to  give  .in  audience  to  the  bishops  who  had 
been  sent  as  delegates  from  the  council.  The  bishop 
of  Carthage,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
overborne.  He  assembled  at  Carthage  another  and 
a  larger  council  A.  D.  256,  which  confirmed  the  views 
aheady  expressed  by  the  North  African  church,  in 
opposition  to  the  Roman  bi.sliop.  Thus  the  North 
African  and  the  Asiatic  Churches  wei-e  agreed  in 
their  views  on  the  baptism  of  heretics,  and  Diony- 
siiis,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  disposed  to  favour 
the  same  party,  making  an  exception,  however,  in 
the  case  of  the  ba|itism  of  Monlanists,  which  he 
could  not  consent  to  put  on  a  footing  with  the  bap- 
tism of  other  heretics.  Stephanus  continued  to  ful- 
minate his  anatliemas.  but  without  elect,  and  the 
opposition  gradually  died  away,  both  parlies  retain- 
ing tlieir  respective  opinions. 

The  true  slate  of  the  question  as  between  tlie  two 
parties  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of 
Neander:  "  There  were  two  points  of  dispute.  In 
respect  to  the  first,  the  Roman  party  maintained  tli:it 
the  validity  of  baptism  depended  simply  on  its  being 
administered  as  instituted  by  Christ.  The  fm-mvla 
of  baptism,  in  particidar,  gave  it  its  objective  validity  ; 
it  mattered  not  what  was  the  subjective  character  of 
the  otliciating  priest,  who  served  merely  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  transaction  ;  it  was  of  no  consequence 
where  the  baptism  was  administered.  That  which 
is  objectively  divine  in  the  tninsacticm  could  evince 
iis  power,  the  grace  of  God  could  thus  operate 
through  the  olijective  .symbol,  if  it  but  found  in  the 
person  baptized  a  recipient  soul ;  tliat  person  coidd 
receive  the  grace  of  ba|itism,  wherever  he  might  be 
baptized,  through  Ids  own  faith,  and  through  liis  own 


disjMsition  ofliairt.  But  Cyprian  brings  against  his 
opponents  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  from  wliich 
they  could  not  easily  defend  themselves.  If  the  biip- 
tism  of  heretics  possessed  an  objective  validity,  then, 
for  the  same  reason,  then'  coiifi-nicition  must  also  pos- 
sess an  objective  validity.  '  For/  s.ays  Cyprian,  '  if 
a  person  born  out  of  the  Church,  (namely,  to  the 
new  life,)  may  become  a  temple  of  God,  w)iy  may 
not  also  the  Holy  Spirit  be  [lOurcd  out  on  this  tem- 
ple? He  wlio  has  put  off  sin  in  baptism,  and  be- 
come sanctified,  sjiiritually  transformed  into  a  new 
man,  is  capable  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Apostle  says,  "As  many  of  you  as  are  baptized, 
have  put  on  Christ."  It  follows,  then,  that  he  who 
may  put  on  Christ,  wdien  baptized  by  heretics,  can 
much  more  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  Christ 
lias  sent;  as  if  Christ  could  be  put  on  without  the 
Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  could  be  sejiarated  from  Christ.' 

''The  other  party  maintained,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  baptism  could  be  valid,  unless  administered 
in  the  true  Church,  where  alone  the  efhcaeious  intlii- 
eiice  <if  the  Holy  Spirit  is  exerted.  If  by  this  was 
understood  merely  an  outward  being  in  the  Church, 
an  outward  connection  with  it.  the  decision  of  tlie 
question  would  be  easy.  But  what  Cyprian  really 
meant  here,  was  an  inward  subjcctixe  conncciion 
with  the  true  Church  by  faith  and  disposition  of 
heart.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  officiating 
jiriost  himself,  by  virtue  of  bis  faith,  must  be  an 
organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  enabled,  by  the  magi- 
cal influence  of  his  priestly  office,  duly  to  perforin 
the  sacramental  acts,  to  communicale,  for  example, 
to  tlie  water  its  supernatural,  sanctifying  power. 
But  when  the  matter  took  this  shape — was  made 
thus  to  drpend  on  the  suhjrctive  character  of  the p'iesl 
— it  became  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  as  to 
the  validity  of  a  baptism,  which  must  be  the  occa- 
sion of  much  perplexity  and  doubt ; — for  who  could 
look  into  tlie  heart  of  the  officiating  priest? 

"  But  the  Rom.an  party  went  still  farther  in  their 
defence  of  the  objective  significancy  of  the  formula 
of  baptism.  Even  a  baptism  where  the  complete 
form  was  not  employed,  but  administered  simply  in 
the  name  of  Chri>t,  tliey  declared  to  be  objectively 
valid.  Cvprian  inaintaincd,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  formula  of  baptism  had  no  longer  significancy, 
when  not  in  the  full  form  instituted  by  Christ.  We 
perceive  here  the  more  liberal  Christian  spirit  of  the 
anti-Cyprian  p.arty.  The  thought  hovered  vaguely 
before  their  minds,  that  everything  that  pertains  to 
Christianity  is  properly  embraced  in  the  faith  in 
C  hrist. 

"  Cyprian  himself,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
limit  God's  grace  by  such  outward  things  in  cases 
where  converted  heretics  had  already  been  admitted 
without  a  new  baptism,  and  had  enjoyed  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church,  or  died  in  it.  '  God,'  he  observes, 
'  is  great  in  his  mercy,  to  show  indulgence  and  not 
exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  Chiu-ch.  those  who 
ha\e  been  received  into  it  iiifurmally,  iuid  thus  fallen 
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IIEKM^-HEKMBXEUT^. 


•ulccft.  A  rvnwrk«bl<>  at<e  of  iliin  *ort  ii  iwrraled 
by  Piony«iu«  of  Alenui'lriv  TIhtc  wm  in  llio 
churcli  iif  .\lviui<)rin  »  coinrrtccl  liiTi'lic,  who  lived 
hm  II  momlior  of  the  Cluirrli  for  iiuiny  yoant,  «nd  jMir- 
lici|>Atp<l  in  ihc  mrinux  net*  of  wotvhip.  IIii|i|>vnin;; 
oiico  t"  Ik-  prfnonr  Hi  a  lutpiism  of  cAtochunions,  lie 
rcmi-mlKTi-tl  ihat  llic  Implivii  wtiicli  lie  liimrcif  lind 
n>coivo<I  in  Ihf  «ivf  from  wliioli  ho  was  convcrti'd, 
{irolwbly  ii  Onodlc  >i<ct,  liorc  nu  rcscmblnnrc  what- 
ever Id  Ihc  one  hf  now  wilne'iiMl.  Hud  ho  boon 
Kvnre  that  whoever  powewe*  Christ  in  fnith,  ]">»- 
».■•«(•<  All  Ihnt  i«  necc>s«ni'  to  lii»  growth  in  j^nioo 
and  to  Ihc  salvation  of  \\i»  soul,  ihis  circuin-taiioe 
cnnM  not  have  given  him  ro  much  iinea-inri.'.  Iliil 
».«  thi«  wa»  not  m  clear  to  him.  he  doubted  a'  to  his 
title  to  consider  hiins'lf  a  r.-al  Christian,  and  fell  into 
the  jreatesi  di^lress  and  Bn\iet_v,  believing  himself 
to  l>e  without  linptium  niid  the  grace  of  baptism.  In 
!•:>!-«.  he  threw  himnelf  at  the  bishop's  feet,  and  l>e- 
'Mii.'lit  him  for  Kiptism.  The  bi«hop  cndeavoureil 
to  ipiiet  his  fears ;  he  assured  him  that  he  could  not, 
at  this  hilc  period,  after  he  had  so  loii'.;  partaken  of 
the  body  and  Mood  of  the  I.Hinl,  he  l>i|'.tized  anew. 
It  wa.«  nufliciciit  th:it  he  had  lived  for  fo  long  a  lime 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Cliureh,  and  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  approach  the  holy  supper  with  unwavering 
faith  and  a  good  conscience.  But  the  disqiiicled 
man  found  it  impossible  to  overcome  his  scruples  anil 
regain  his  tranquillity,  .^o  deslroctivc  to  peace  of 
conscience  were  the  elTects  of  such  tenacious  adher- 
ence to  outward  things,  of  not  knowing  how  to  rise 
with  freedom  to  ihoje  tliin28  of  the  Spirit,  which  the 
inward  man  appn-hcnds  bv  t'aith!" 

While  Steph.i  '/.ed  the  Iwptism  of  here- 

lica  as  valid.  In  :lic  Iayin^;  on  of  Ii.iikIs  as 

signilicnnt  of  |ii'iiitLi;i.e.  The  AlVican  bishops,  on 
the  other  hand,  restricted  lhi»  rile  to  the  lapsed,  and 
■  1  the  cu-toni  observed  by  the  heretics 
in  conlirmation  of  their  view.  At  an 
al'ier  period  in  the  history  of  the  North  African 
church,  we  find  the  Donatists  insisting  on  the  reUi]- 
tizalion  o!"  heretics.  At  llie  Refoniiation.  when  both 
Itoman  Catholics  and  I'rotestnnts  cliart;ed  each  other 
with  heresy,  Ixilh  p-irties  were  agreed,  a-t  they  liiive 
ever  since  liccn,  upon  the  disputed  point  of  hereticjil 
Inpiism.  The  Homan  Catholics,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  which  iheir  church  had  always  avowed  on 
the  subject,  were  cniiiielled  to  acknowledge  the  vali- 
dity of  IVotestant  lu|.|iein,  while  the  I'rolestanls,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  have  always  maintained  Itomish  bap- 
tism lo  be  a  Christian  orilinimce,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  A  lew  minor  sects,  have  never  dreamt  of 
"  '      ■  ■'      '  who  have  been  converted  to  the 
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by  Ihc  ancient  Greeks  to 
I  ich  they  used  to  reprc- 
nnsliapcii  sintues  of  this 
of  111  nmn  (which  nv  , 
i  to  nil  those 
Aliich  it  attri- 


buted by  rau>«nias  to  the  Athenian*.  Statuca  of 
this  ilescriplion.  having  no  other  )«n  of  the  human 
Ixxly  dcvelopol  but  the  head  and  the  seiiml  organs, 
were  generally  placed  in  front  of  the  houses,  where 
Ihev  were  worshipped  by  the  women.  They  stood 
also  iK'fore  the  temples  and  public  places,  as  well  as 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets  and  high  rc«ds.  some  of 
which  travellers  describe  as  still  to  be  sern  at 
Athens.  The  Komans  used  them  as  termini  or  land- 
marks, sometimes  in  the  original  form  of  rude  mis- 
sluipen  stones,  and  at  other  times  with  the  bust."  ot 
eminent  men  resting  on  them.  In  this  latter  fonn 
the  name  Ilemuc  was  genendly  compounded  with 
that  of  the  deity,  whose  ligure  it  served  to  su|>port. 
Ilince  the  names  of  Ilrrmailitna,  Ilemierot,  Hrrnir- 
rarle/i,  and  so  forth. 

IIKKM/'K.\.  festivals  dedicated  to  the  ancient 
hcalhcn  deity  nr.KMi:s  (which  see),  and  celebrated 
in  dilTcrent  [girts  of  Greece.  The  boys  at  Athens 
usually  look  an  active  part  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies, combining  ihem  witli  games  and  amiiseincnts  ol 
various  kinds.  In  Crete  and  other  ]dace8  the  Ilrr- 
niaa  were  characterized  by  excesses  somewhat  simi- 
lar lo  the  Koman  Saturmitia. 

IIKRM.\NI).\1),  societies  in  ?pain  whioli  were 
wont  to  supjdy  victims  to  the  !s(iL'lsiTloN  (which 
see). 

HERMANUniS,  an  ancient  Egyptian  deity,  a 
son  of  Ort'nV  and  Xrplilliijt,  an<l  usually  represented 
as  a  human  being  with  a  dog's  head.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  symlMjl  of  the  Egyilian  priesthood,  engaged  in 
their  inquiries  into  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

HEH.MArilKOUrnS  ,Gr.  //ermw,  Mercurj-, 
and  AjilirodiU,  Venus i,  one  of  lho.se  compound  dei- 
ties which  among  the  ancient  heathens  t'ormeil  a  |>art 
of  the  worship  of  nature.  This  divinity  wb.s  re  re- 
sented by  I'ausaiiias  as  a  Ifermc.',  conjoined  with  a 
syndxil  of  fertility,  and  in  after  limes  as  a  diiinity, 
the  head,  borly,  and  breasts  being  tliose  of  a  female, 
and  Ihc  lower  parts  tho.se  of  a  male.  Hence  the 
word  "hermaphrodite"  in  onr  language  is  n8e<I  lo 
denote  the  combination  of  the  male  aiid  the  female 
in  one. 

IlKini.VTIIKXA.     St>e  IIkrm^. 

HKKMKNEL'T.E  (Gr.  interpreters^,  a  cl.iss  of 
officers  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius,  whose  employment  it  was  lo  trans- 
late from  one  l.inguagc  into  another,  in  those 
churches  where  the  people  spoke  diflcrent  languages. 
They  were  also  n'qnired  lo  as.sist  the  bishi  p  in 
trHnsl.tling  the  correspondence  of  the  church  when 
necessary.  This  ofliccr  might  Ik.'  chosen  from  aniong 
the  l.iity  when  no  suitable  person  among  the  clergy 
couhl  l)c  found  lo  disi barge  its  duties,  and  when 
chosen  he  took  his  place  among  the  clergy.  Such 
oflicers  might  i>rolKiMy  be  rC'|uired  in  the  churches 
of  ralestine.  where  some  spoke  Sytiac.  and  others 
Greek;  and  also  in  the  African  churches,  wheru 
some  spoke  I'unic  or  I'hicnician.  and  others  Greek. 
Thus  all  who  attended  Divine  worship  were  enabled 
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tliroiigli  tlie  iiitorpreters  to  imdoi'stand  bolli  tlio  por- 
tioTK  nfScnpture  re;i'l,  ami  tlie  discourses  preacheJ. 

HKinFERACLEA.     See  Hf.rm.e. 

HICRNnCROS.     See  Heum.t:. 

1IICR\[ES,  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  of  the  gods 
of  ancient  (rveece.  Ho  was  said  to  be  tlie  son  of 
Zfiii  and  Maid,  and  to  liim  is  nsnally  ascribed  tlie 
invention  of  divine  worsliip  and  saciidces.  He  was 
also  tlie  inventor  of  tlio  lyre  and  other  mnsical  in- 
strnnients.  and  thus  became  intimately  associated 
with  Apollo,  the  pcod  of  music,  whose  oxen,  however, 
be  was  charged  with  having  stolen  at  a  fomier  period 
of  his  life.  Thus  Hermes  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  patron  of  thieves,  while  be  was  ,ilso  the  protector 
of  flocks,  and  enjoyed  the  high  distinction  of  being 
the  winged  messenger  of  the  god.s,  who  tanght  men 
the  nse  of  .speech,  and  the  noble  art  of  persuasive 
elo.pience.  As  an  appropriate  return  for  this  last- 
mentioned  gift,  the  tongues  of  animals  which  had 
been  s.aerificed  were  presented  on  his  shrine.  He 
was  the  god  of  prudence,  s.ig.acity.  and  skill,  the 
guardian  of  travellers,  and  the  god  from  whom  su  - 
ce.ss  in  expeditions  of  eveiy  kind  was  alone  to  be 
exnected,  and  accordingly  statues  in  honour  of 
Hermes  were  placed  in  the  mo.st  conspicuous  places 
on  the  public  roads,  that  travellers  might  have  no 
ditricultv  in  paying  their  homage  to  him,  and  asking 
his  protection.  This  divinity  was  recognized  also  as 
the  god  of  commerce,  and  the  regulator  of  games  of 
chance.  The  ancient  games  of  the  Greeks,  p.articn- 
larly  tho.se  which  required  bodily  exertion,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  patronage  of  Hermes.  In- 
deed, so  varied  were  the  ofiices  assigned  to  him.  that 
some  writers  liave  alleged  that  several  gods  of  this 
name  existed  in  ancient  Greece.  The  worsliip  of 
Hermes  seems  to  have  been  tirst  celebrated  in  Arca- 
dia, then  in  Atliens,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
throughout  every  part  of  Greece;  temples  .and  sta- 
tues being  everywhere  erected  to  bis  honour,  and 
festivals  kept  by  his  vot.aries  under  the  n.-ime  of 
IlERMyEA  (which  see).  By  the  Romiins  this  god 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Aferciiri/.  The 
animals  sacred  to  him  were  the  dog,  goat,  and  cock. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Plato,  the  (ircck  Hcrtnrs 
was  identitied  with  the  Egyptian  T/wt ;  and  when 
pa^an  philosophy  began  to  be  mingled  np  with 
Christianity  in  the  form  of  New  riatonism,  this 
Egyptian  Hermes  was  looked  upon  as  the  author  of 
all  knowledge  and  wise  inventions  among  men. 
Hence  he  received  the  high  appellation  of  Hermes 
TrismeghitHS,  or  tlie  thrice  greatest.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  mentions  as  extant  in  bis  time,  that  is  in 
the  second  centurv,  forty-two  books  of  Herme.s,  con- 
taining all  knowledge  human  and  divine.  J.amblichus 
asserts  that  Hermes  was  the  author  of  20,000  works, 
and  Manetlio  even  speaks  of  .36,525,  being  the  fame 
number  as  that  which  be  assigns  to  his  sevcr.al  dy- 
nasties of  kings.  The  works  which  are  still  extant, 
be.Tring  the  name  of  Hermes,  have  jirobMlily  been  ihe 
pro.bietion  of  the  New  Plaionists,  intended  as  they 


obviou.sly  are  to  expound  and  to  vindicate  the  doc- 
trines of  that  philoso[ihical  scliool. 

HERMIANS,  an  early  Christian  sect  of  which 
Augustin  .speaks  as  refusing  the  use  of  baptism  by 
water.  Their  rejection  of  water  bajitism  was  ground- 
ed on  the  statement  of  John  the  li.iptist,  as  to  the 
diiTcrence  between  his  baptism  and  that  of  Christ, 
'■  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water,  but  he  that  Com- 
eth after  me  shall  baj>tize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire."  The  baptism,  therefore,  which  the 
Hermians  regarded  as  the  only  true  Christian  bap- 
tism, was  not  by  water  but  by  lire;  and  as  support- 
ing this  view,  they  alleged  that  the  souls  of  men  con- 
sisted of  fi.re  and  spirit,  and  thus  a  baptism  by  fire 
was  more  accordant  with  their  true  nature.  No  dis- 
tinct account  occurs  in  the  ancient  writers  of  the  mode 
in  which  baptism  by  fire  was  celebrated,  but  Clemens 
Alexandrians  st.ates  tliat  some  when  they  had  bap- 
tized men  in  water,  made  also  a  mark  upon  their 
ears  with  fire,  thus  condiining  as  they  im.igined  wa- 
ter-baptism and  tire  baptism  together.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  sect,  wlio,  when  they  went  down 
into  the  water  to  dispense  liaptism,  made  tire  to  ap- 
p.".ar  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this  they 
called  baptism  by  fire.  Rut  in  what  precise  way  the 
Hermians  dispensed  their  fire-baptisin  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

HERMITS.     See"'A>;ci!oKF.T.s. 

HEKMOD,  the  son  of  Odin,  the  messenger  of  the 
Ases.  and  the  ilercury  of  the  Scandinavians. 

HERMOGENIANS.  Although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  distinct  sect  having  ever  existed  under 
this  name,  yet  from  the  prominence  which  must  have 
been  given  to  the  opinions  of  Hermogencs  in  tlie  end 
of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  centuries, 
by  the  circumstance  that  Tertullian  dediciited  a  trea- 
tise to  their  refutaticm,  it  were  unpardonable  to  omit 
all  reference  to  the  anti-Gnostic  system  of  the  Car- 
thaginian painter.  This  bold  speculator  felt  himself 
utterly  unable  to  sympathize  with  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  his  day.  The  questions  which  chiefly 
occupied  his  mind  wei'e  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
.and  the  existence  of  moral  evil.  In  reference  to  the 
former,  the  G'.iostic  theory  of  emanations  he  felt  to 
be  quite  unsatisfactory,  inasinnch  as  it  implied  that 
material  objects  emanated  from  a  Spirit,  and  sinfid 
beings  from  a  Being  essentially  holy.  Neither  did 
Hermogencs  conceive  that  the  diflicnlty  was  at  all  re- 
moved bv  the  ordinary  explanation  that  all  things 
sprang  from  the  creative  power  of  God.  Tliis  neies- 
sit.ated  in  his  view  a  complete  correspondence  between 
the  moral  character  of  the  creature  and  that  of  the 
Creator,  such  as  is  not  found  actually  to  exist.  To 
account  for  the  existence,  therefore,  and  the  continu 
ance  in  the  universe  of  the  discordant  elements  of 
spirit  and  matter,  holiness  and  sin,  he  devised  a 
theory  which  he  supposed  would  solve  the  gi-eat 
phvsical  and  moral  diflicnlty,  viz.,  that  both  the  in- 
consistent principles  were  ctenial.  God  existed  as 
llie  active  principle,  and  chaotic  matter  as  ihe  pas- 
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»ivc.  To  brin;^  t)io  two  into  coniact  no  us  to  accoin- 
plinli  rri'Jiti'MI.  Iii>  |iU|i|ni'>i'!>  (toil  to  l)c  posWMH'ii  of 
mi  ntcnml  fonimtivc  power  over  matter,  in  iIk-  exer- 
cin!  of  whicli  lie  is  novcn-i'^i  and  iiiic<introlk>(l.  Tlic 
rp.niiitiinco  wliicli  iiinttcr  ^nve  to  tlie  forinntive  power 
of  (tod  was  tliu  nonrcc  Hi-nno-^ciu's  conceived  of  nil 
tlie  imperfection  and  evil  wliicli  exists  in  tlie  iini- 
vprne;  and  tliis  "late  of  thin?*  would  al  liust  rcniulv 
il»clt',  tlint  part  of  ninller  wliicli  yielded  to  oipiidzii- 
tion  ultimately  separating  from  lliat  part  wliicli  rc- 
cisleil  it.  Such  was  tli«  tlieory  by  wliicli  Ilerino- 
pcnen  ima:;ined  tliat  lie  ovcrinrned  tlic  doctrines  of 
tlie  Qnostic-s  in  ivferencc  to  creation  and  moral  evil. 
From  a  trm-t,  wliicli  lliongli  lost,  Tcrlnllian  is  known 
to  have  written,  '  f )n  the  Soul,"  in  opposition  to  Her- 
ino^encs.  it  wonid  appear  that  the  speculative  artist 
innst  have  broached  peeiilar  views  on  that  subject 
also.  What  his  senlimeiitii  were  wmnot  now  be 
known. 

lIKKt)l)l.\N'S.  a  Jewish  sect  referred  to  in  the 
New  Teslainenl.  abont  win isc  character  and  opinions, 
however,  considerable  dillVrencc  of  opinion  exists 
amon'."  the  learned.  It  is  cenenilly  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Herod  the  Ciie.it,  kin;.;  of 
•liide.i,  and  appears  to  have  been  fiither  piditical  than 
religions  in  its  objects,  having  in  view  the  support  of 
Ilerod  and  his  I'ainily.  and  the  continued  siibjeciion  of 
I'alrsline  to  the  Koninn  ■rovernment.  The  Ilerodians 
may  have  al»o  a'.n"C'ed  with  Ilerod  in  conniving;  at  ni.aiiy 
of  the  heathen  practices  which  prevailed  in  the  conn- 
try,  raisin:^  statues  to  the  Emperors,  and  institiitinir 
games  in  hcmoiir  of  them.  To  this  idolatrous  ten- 
dency our  Lord  may  perhaps  refer  in  the  caution 
wliii'h  he  skives  to  bis  disciples  in  Mark  viii.  1,5, 
a'.^iiiist  the  leaven  of  Ilerod.  In  maltei-s  of  rcli;;ion 
they  seem  to  have  been  Sadilncecs,  for  what  Matthew 
calls  the  leaven  of  the  Saddiicce.s,  Mark  terms  the 
leaven  of  Hi-rod.  They  were  n  kind  of  half  .lows, 
who,  while  they  profes.sed  the  .lewish  religion,  occa- 
sionally conformed  to  the  customs  and  practices  of 
the  l*a-.:ans.  Many  of  the  ancii'nts  suppose  that  the 
Ilerodians  aetnally  believed  Herod  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, applyin;;  to  him  some  of  the  Old  Teslauient 
prophecies,  and  particul.-irly  tli.it  of  Micjdi,  "And 
Ihoii.  Ilethlehem  I'phratah,  though  thoii  be  little 
among  the  thousands  of  .ludah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall 
hi!  cnine  forth  iinio  me.  that  is  to  bo  ruler  in  Israel." 
Whatever  afnoiint  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  slate- 
nieiils  which  are  made  concerning  this  sect,  it  is 
plain  at  all  events,  that  the  sect  of  the  Ilerodians 
existed  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  joined 
with  the  other  .lewisii  sei'ts  in  opposing  him. 

HKKO  WOltSllir.  Next  to  the  «oi>bip  of  im- 
lure.  the  most  ancient,  and  jiroliably  the  most  prolitic 
Murec  of  idolatry  was  the  woi-ship  of  heroe.s,  or 
P^-M  men,  who,  t'roin  the  extent  to  which  lliev  had 
lieen  the  instruments  of  good  or  evil  while  on  eaith, 
werx!  rrekoned  among  the  gods  when  thev  were  dead. 
The  ndinimiioii.  i:ratitiide.  reverence,  or  respect, 
wliiih  was  vielded  to  them  when  alive,  followed  them 


to  their  graves;  and  no  sooner  lind  they  [Missed  an:iy 
from  the  earth,  than  the  cxtrava,':int  feelings,  whether 
of  love  or  of  awe,  with  which  their  memory  wiis  re- 
garded, led  to  their  deilication.  This  indeed  appears 
in  very  ancient  times  to  have  been  the  usual  mode 
of  rewarding  those  who  had  approved  themsidvcs  as 
the  benefactors  of  their  race.  I'lularch  tells  us.  that 
the  E.'vptian  priests  were  wont  to  boast  that  they 
had  the  bodies  of  their  gods  embalmed  and  depo- 
sited ill  their  sepulchres,  and  .Syncellus  reckons  up 
seven  gods  and  nine  demi-gods  who  reigned  in 
Egypt,  assigning  to  each  of  them  a  certain  number 
of  years  for  his  reign.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
were  somewhat  unwilling  to  allow  such  a  view  of 
their  gods  to  be  entertained  generally  anion;;  the 
peojile.  IJy  the  hiws  of  the  country  it  was  a  capital 
crime  to  allege  that  Scrapie  had  once  been  a  nun. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  of  jealousy  conliiicd  to  only  one 
of  their  deities;  they  hail  in  almost  every  temple  the 
iin.ige  of  Silence,  with  her  linger  upon  her  month, 
and  several  images  of  .Sphynx  about  the  altars,  the 
ine.iiiing  of  which,  according  to  Varro.  was,  that  no 
man  should  dare  to  allirin  that  their  goils  were  of 
human  origin. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  wc  conceive,  to  siiidv  atten- 
tively the  .mcieiit  heathen  mythology  of  the  (ireeks 
and  Romans  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  its  most  prominent  Icatnros  manifest 
it  to  have  been  fundamentally  and  throughout  n  sys- 
tem of  hcro-worsliip ;  ■•  Th.it  the  ancient  legends," 
.says  Mr.  Crosthwaite,  "conccniing  the  deities  o( 
the  Greeks  refer  to  huinan  beings,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  to  any  plain  candid  impiirer,  from  the 
ciicuuistances  related  of  them.  Their  actions,  their 
Intermarriages,  and  other  intercourse  with  men  ami 
vvonicn ;  their  being  driven  out  of  Greece,  as  it  is 
.said,  by  gl.inis,  and  their  Hight  to  Egypt,  are  all  most 
unquestionably  hinn.in  a'Vairs  poetically  embellished. 
Herodotus.  Diodonis  Sicuhis,  Pausaiiias,  ami  espe- 
cially Cicero,  who  devoted  much  time  and  attention 
to  the  suhjecl,  have  all  left  this  as  their  decided  opi- 
nion on  the  subject.  Diodnrus  Sicubis  expressly  de- 
clares, that  O.siris.  the  .lupiier  of  tho  Greeks,  was  a 
man  worshipped  for  the  splendid  benetits  conferred 
by  him  on  his  country  and  niankind ;  and  that  his 
associate  deities  were  likewise  men  and  women, 
whom  gratitude  or  fear  raised  into  objects  of  wor- 
ship." On  this  subject,  however,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge,  as  it  has  already  been  fully  considered  in 
the  article  entitled  Dk.ad,  Woit.-»lill'  OK  TllL  (which 
seel. 

IIEIJUNHUTTEUS.     See  Moit.vvtAXs. 

IIEK.-^EI'HOKIA.     See  ARitini.im.v. 

IIIOIM'II.V,  the  goddess  of  the  earth  among  tht 
ancient  German.s,  termeil  by  Tacitus  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  This  divinity  is  soinelimcs  represented 
as  a  male,  and  sometitnes  as  a  female.  One  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  worship  of  llertha  was  the 
island  of  liiigen,  wIhto,  acconling  to  Tacitus,  human 
victims  were  oll«;red  in  sacriticc  to  the  earth  goddest' 
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It  has  been  iiUeged  tliat  fcjtoiieheiige  on  Salisljurv 
I'lain  was  con.-ecraleii  to  lier,  when  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Saxons  was  introduced  from  Gornian y 
into  England. 

HESPERIDES,  the  guardians  of  the  g<dden  ap- 
ples, which  are  said  in  tlie  mythology  of  the  ancient 
(J-i'eeks  to  have  been  presented  by  Ge  to  Hera,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  her  marriage  willi 
Zi'iis.  'riieir  names  were  jEgle,  Erytheia,  Hestia, 
and  Aretluisa.  They  are  described  by  the  poets  as 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  tlieir  melodious  sing- 
ing. Tlie  earlier  legends  tix  tlie  residence  of  the 
ffexperklei  or  Atlantkles,  as  they  were  sometimes 
called,  in  the  remote  west,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oceanus,  but  in  tlie  later  writers  they  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  located  in  ditterent  parts  of  Libya,  or 
even  in  the  Hyperborean  regions. 

HESPERUS,  the  evening  star  worshipped  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  under  the  name  of  Liu'ife.r 
also,  or  the  morning  star,  amiing  the  ancient  Romans. 
lie  is  called  by  Homer  and  Ilesiod,  the  bringer  of 
light. 

HESTIA  (Gr.  tlie  hearlh;,  the  goddess  of  tlie 
hearth  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  daughter 
of  C/inmii:  and  Rhea,  She  was  wor.'^hipped  as  the 
giver  of  all  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  home,  and 
believed  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  families,  rendering 
them  the  scenes  of  domestic  happiness.  This  god- 
dess presided  in  all  sacrirtces,  watching  over  the  sa- 
cred altar-tire,  and  was  accordingly  invoked  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  ceremony.  She  was  also  worship- 
ped as  a  separate  deity,  sacrilices  being  offered  to 
her  of  cows  only  one  year  old.  When  oaths  of  pe- 
culiar solemnity  were  taken  among  the  Greeks,  they 
swore  by  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  and  it  was  ac- 
counted a  high  privilege  also  to  claim  her  protection. 
Every  town  had  its  jtrijtamtis  or  sanctuary  of  Hestia, 
where  she  had  a  statue  and  a  sacred  hearth,  where 
foreign  ambassadors  were  formally  received  by  the 
public  authorities  of  the  city.  The  emigrant  also  as 
he  left  his  native  home  carried  with  him  a  portion 
of  the  sacred  rtre  to  cheer  his  new,  and  it  might  be 
far  distant  home.  "  If  it  happens,"  says  Plutarch, 
"  the  sacred  lire  by  any  accident  has  been  p.ut  out, 
as  the  sacred  lamp  is  said  (o  have  been  at  Athens, 
under  the  tyranny  of  Aristion ;  at  Delphi,  when  the 
temple  was  burned  by  the  Medes ;  and  at  Rome,  in 
the  Withridatic  war,  as  also  in  tlie  civil  war,  when 
not  only  the  tire  was  extinguished,  but  the  altar 
overturned :  it  is  not  to  be  liglited  again  from  an- 
other fire,  but  new  fire  is  to  be  gained  by  drawing  a 
pure  and  unpolluted  llame  from  the  sunbeams.  They 
kiridled  it  generally  with  concave  vessels  of  brass, 
formed  by  the  conic  section  of  a  rectangled  triangle, 
whose  lines  from  the  circumference  meet  in  one  cen- 
tral (loint."  The  Romans  worshijiped  I  his  goddess 
under  the  name  of  Vi;sta  (which  see). 

HESYCHAST   CONTROVERSY.     See    Bai:- 

LAAMITICS. 

IlESYCIIASrS,  a  name  apjilied  by  Justinian  in 
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one  of  his  Novels  to  monks  in  geneial,  on  account  of  j 
the  quii'iness  and  retirement  in  which  they  lived,  but 
it  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  Quietist  monks 
in  the  Greek  convents  on  Mount  Athos  in  Thessaly. 
They  entertained  the  notion  that  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  the  extinction  of  all  evil  passions  and  de- 
sires might  be  obtained  by  means  of  contemplation. 
Accordingly,  under  the  idea  that  there  is  a  divine 
light  hidden  in  the  soul,  which  only  requires  to  be 
developed,  they  seated  themselves  in  some  retired 
corner,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  their  navel,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  intense  conlemplation  for 
days  and  nights  together,  until  at  length,  as  they  ima- 
gined, a  divine  light  broke  forth  from  the  body,  and 
they  became  luminous  with  the  very  light  which 
shone  on  Mount  Tabor.  Thus  by  a  motionless  asce- 
ticism, they  sought  to  attain  to  a  sensible  perception 
of  the  divine  light.  A  similar  jiractice  prevailed 
among  the  ascetics  in  Siam.  The  Greek  Hesychasts 
were  attacked  as  enthusiasts  by  a  Calabrian  monk, 
named  liarlaam,  whose  followers  were  called  Bak- 
LAA.MITKS  (which  SCO),  and  defendeil  by  Gregory 
Palauias,  archbishop  of  Thcssalonica.  A  council 
w,as  held  at  Constantinople  on  the  subject,  A.  i>. 
1314,  which  decided  in  favour  of  the  monks,  ami 
against  Barhvim,  who  forthwith  left  Greece  and  re- 
turned to  Italy. 

HESYCllIA,agoddessamong  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  was  considered  as  the  patroness  and  producer  of 
peace  and  quietness.  She  was  said  to  be  the  daugh- 
of  Dice  or  Justice,  which  settles  all  disputes,  ami 
pnts  contending  parties  to  silence. 

HET/ER^E.     See  Phostitution'  (SACRiiD). 

IIET.EREIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  protecting  .and  patronising  asso- 
cialioiis  of  companions  and  friends. 

HETERODOX  (Gr.  /icteim,  another,  and  diixa, 
an  opinion),  an  epithet  applied  to  such  opinions  as 
are  difi'crent  from,  or  at  variance  with,  the  acknow- 
ledged creed  of  the  orthodox  Christian  church. 

HETEROOUSIANS  (;Gr.  /k&cos,  another,  and 
oiisia,  substance  or  essence),  a  name  given  to  the 
most  open  and  avowed  of  the  Akian.s  (which  see), 
in  the  fourth  century,  who,  not  content  with  denying 
the  lionwousia  or  identity  of  substance  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  rejected  also  the  more  modified  Arian 
opinion  of  the  homoionskt,  or  similarity  of  substance 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  held  in  plain  and  ex- 
plicit terms  that  the  Son  was  entirely  difl'erent  in 
substance  or  essence  from  the  Father.   See  jEtians. 

HEUUIPPE,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom 
Ulysses  otiered  sacrifice  on  finding  his  lost  horses. 

HEXAPLA,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  jji-cpared 
with  almost  incredible  industry  and  labour  by  Ori- 
gen  in  the  third  century.  It  contained  throughout 
six  columns,  generally  eight,  and  occasionally  nine, 
thus  arranged;  1.  The  Hebrew  text  in  the  Hebrew 
characters ;  2.  The  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  charac- 
ters ;  .3.  The  version  of  Aquila ;  4.  The  vci'sion  of 
Suumachus;    5.  The  Septuagiut    veision;    G.   The 
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v(>r>ioii  if  Tliofxlotion ;  7.  Riul  8.  Two  ollipr  « Jreok 
vor»loin  wlm»c  i»iilli'>r<  wrrp  unknown,  llic  one 
roiinil  nl  .loridirt.  nml  tlio  oilier  nt  Nicopolm:  9.  A 
(!nM>k  vernion  of  llic  IViilinK.  Tin-  llirt'i'  Insl  lieini; 
nnonyinnii!!.  Arc  Hrncniiinmcil  llio  Kiltli.  Sixtli,  and 
Sovonlli  (treek  vi'r>ioTi».  When  llic  cdilioii  con- 
Ininod  only  die  four  vrrnimii  of  llie  Soptim<rint, 
Aqiiiln.  Tlicndolion.  and  Syninmelm*,  it  wns  rnlU'd 
the   T'lrn/ilii  or  tlic  fourfold  ediiion;  and  wlion  it 

rontai 1  tlic  nliole  except  tlie  (irrek  version  of  the 

P-alni»,  it  received  llie  name  of  OrlnpUt  or  eiglitfold 
edition.  IJntriiim  alle'.:ps  that  the  oliject  of  (W','en 
in  undertnkiiis;  tliis  elahorale  work  wa,"*  to  pnt  an  end 
to  the  eoiitroversie.t  between  the  .lews  and  ihe 
Chri<li.iiis.  The  Ilcxapla  hein-;  found  too  ciunhrous 
and  expensive,  Origen  niidertnok  to  abrid'.'e  it.  lie 
published,  accordingly,  a  version  of  the  .S'ptiiaL,'int, 
adding  suppleinenlary  rciideriiij'!  taken  from  the 
translation  of  Theodotion,  where  the  Sepfiiagint  had 
not  rendered  the  Hebrew  text.  The  fnu;inciils  of 
the  llexapla  wliicli  are  preserved,  have  been  collected 
and  published  by  Monlfaucon.  I'liris.  171.3.  2  vols, 
folio.  The  most  useful  parts  of  Montfaiicon's  C'li- 
•  ion,  with  aildilions,  correi'tions  nwX  notes,  have  been 
published  in  two  vols.  8vo,  by  Balirdt,  Leipzig. 
17«!>-1770. 

nt.  the  second  niomber  of  a  mystic  Iriad  com- 
posed by  Lnn-Tam,  the  celebrated  Chinese  philoso- 
pher. It  is  thus  described  :  "'I'iiat  which  you  look 
at  and  do  not  sec  is  called  / ;  that  which  you  hearken 
after  and  do  not  bear  is  called  ///;  that  which  your 
band  reaches  after  and  cannot  grasp  is  called  Wei. 
These  arc  three  beings  which  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, and  which  tO'.;ellier  make  but  one.  That 
which  is  above  is  no  more  brilliant ;  that  wbicli  is 
Ih'iie.-iih  is  no  more  obscure.  It  is  a  diain  without 
break  which  cannot  be  named,  which  rclunis  info 
nonentity.  It  is  that  which  may  bcc.iUcd  form  with- 
out form,  iniase  without  iuia'.'e,  being  indctinablc. 
If  you  CO  to  meet  it.  yon  see  not  this  principle;  if 
you  follow  it,  you  «ee  nothing  beyond.  He  who 
gr.asps  th"  ohl  st.ate  of  re.T-son  (that  is,  the  Me;.;atioii  of 
Ix'in's  before  the  crealion)  in  order  to  estimate  pre- 
sent exisieuces  or  the  luiivei'se.  he  may  be  said  to 
have  hoM  of  the  chain  of  reason." 

IIK'KSITKS.  one  of  the  two  great  sections  into 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  in  .\merica  h.as,  since 
1828.  been  divided.  Klias  Ilicks.  from  whom  thcv 
derive  their  name,  belonged  to  I'hilade.Iphia.  and 
the  peculiar  seniimenis  which  lie  taught,  be  im.a- 
gined  to  be  in  acconluice  with  the  original  principles 
laid  down  by  I"ox  and  the  first  founders  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  great  fundaiuenlal  principle  on  which 
the  leader  of  the  sclii-m  in  America  rested  his  teach- 
ing \*  thus  exiiri>ssed  by  Dr.  (iibbons.  himself  a 
1lick>ilc:  "(iod  hath  given  to  every  man  coming 
,  inio  the  world,  and  placed  within  him,  n  measure 
or  manifi'slation  of  divine  light,  grace,  or  spirit 
which,  if  obeyed,  is  all-^ulTicienl  to  ledenn  or  save 
him.     It   it  ri'lVrred  to  and  illu»iraled  in   the  scrip- 


lures,  by  the  prophets,  and  by  .lesiis  Christ  and  his 
disciples  and  apostles,  under  various  names  and  simi- 
litudes. But  the  thing  we  believe  to  be  one,  even  as 
(tod  is  one  and  bis  purpo-^e  one  and  the  same  in  all. 
vi/,..  repentance,  regeneration,  and  final  redcmplion. 
It  is lallcd li'iht — of  which  the  light  of  ihe  natural  i-nii 
is  a  l>cauliful  and  instructive  emblem  :  for  this  di«ini- 
li.'ht.  like  the  natur.il,  enables  us  to  disiinguish  wiih 
indidiitable  clearness  all  that  concerns  us  in  the  w<irks 
of  salvation. and  its  blessings  are  as  imp.arlially,  freely, 
and  universally  dispensed  to  the  spiritual,  as  ihc 
other  is  to  the  outward  crealion.  It  is  called  </r<ir/-. 
and  rjrace  of  God.  because  freely  bestowed  on  ns  by 
his  Ijounty  and  enduring  love."  According  to  this  re- 
presentation of  the  matter,  there  cannot  be  adoubt  that 
I  he  inward  light  is  not  only  exalted  above,  but  nmde 
actually  to  supersede  the  wrilten  word  ;  and  this  in- 
ward light  being  communicated  lo  every  ni.an  wiili- 
out  exception,  and  b;ing  sullicient.  if  obeyed,  to  save 
bin),  butli  the  Word  of  Christ  and  Christ  himself  arc 
rendered  without  elVect.  Such  a  doclriiie  jilainly 
lays  ilie  llickgite^  open  to  the  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  Ihem  by  the  old  school  section  of 
Friends,  of  having  lapsed  into  deism.  Xor  does  the 
slalcmeut  which  Dr.  (libhons  gives  of  ihc  views  of 
the  body,  on  ihe  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
render  them  less  amenable  to  the  charge.  "We  be- 
lieve," s.iys  he,  "  in  the  divinity  of  Christ — not  of 
the  outward  body,  but  of  the  .spirit  which  dwelt  in 
it — a  divinity  not  self-existing  and  inilependent,  but 
derived  from  tiie  Father,  being  the  IIolv  Spirit  or 
(!od  in  Christ.  '  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
self,' .said  Christ ;  and  .again,  '  I  can  of  mine  own  self 
do  nothing,'  Clohn  v.  19,  .30  ;)  .and  in  another  place. 
'The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me  he  doeth  the  work.' 
(.John  xiv.  10;)  'As  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I 
sjieak  these  things,'  (.lohn  viii.  28:)  '  Even  as  the 
Father  said  unto  me,  .^o  I  speak.'  (Mohn  xii.  50.) 

"  We  reject  the  common  doctrines  of  the  Trinlh/ 
and  S<it/iifactioii.  as  contrary  to  reason  and  revelation. 
We  are  oipially  far  from  owning  the  doctrine  of  '  im- 
puted righteousness.'  in  the  m.anner  and  fonn  in 
which  it  is  held.  AVe  believe  there  must  be  a  true 
righteousness  of  heart  and  lite,  wrought  in  us  bv  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  Christ  within  ;  in  which  work  wc 
impute  all  to  him.  for  of  ourselves  we  can  do  no- 
thing. Neither  do  we  admit  that  the  sins  of  Adam 
are.  in  any  sense,  imputed  to  his  posloriiy ;  but  we 
believe  that  no  one  incurs  the  guilt  of  sin,  until  be 
transgresses  the  law  of  God  in  bis  own  person.  ;Dcut. 
i.  39;  ICzek.  xvii.  10—24;  .M.alt.  x\i.  IG;  Mark  x. 
14.  15.  U>;  Uom.ix.  11.)  In  that  fallen  state,  the  love 
and  mercy  of  (iod  are  ever  extended  tor  his  regener- 
atii^n  and  redemption,  (iod  so  lo\cd  the  wi.rld.  Ih.nt 
he  .sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  in  that 
prepared  body,  under  the  fiu'iner  dispensation,  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  And  it  is  throngb  the  same 
redeeming  love,  and  for  the  same  purpose  th.it.  under 
the  'new  covenant.'  he  now  sends  the  Spirit  of  bis 
Son  into  our  be.arts,  a  inediatur  and  intercessor,  to 
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reconcile  us,  and  render  us  obedient  to  the  holy  will 
and  righteous  law  of  Grod.  We  believe  that  all,  that 
is  to  be  savingly  known  of  God,  is  made  manifest  or 
revealed  in  man  by  his  Spirit,  (Rom.  i.  19;)  and  if 
mankind  had  been  satisfied  to  rest  here,  and  had 
practised  on  the  knowledge  thus  communicated, 
there  would  never  have  existed  a  controversy  about 
religion." 

The  opinions  of  Hicks  spread  to  a  large  extent 
among  the  Friends  throughout  the  United  States, 
[larticularly  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  members  of 
I  he  Society  have  always  been  numerou'^.  Accord- 
i'lglv,  at  a  yearly  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
fourth  month,  18-28,  a  declaration  was  agret-d  upon 
iu  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  those  who,  diu-ing 
the  previous  year,  had  separated  from  the  Society,  in 
which  the  Hicksites  are  explicitly  stated  to  have 
been  led  into  "  an  open  denial  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion;"  and  the  ortho- 
dox parly  go  on  to  say  in  their  declaration,  that 
•'  they  believe  it  right  to  bear  their  decided  testimony 
against  such  princijdos,  and  to  disown  those  who 
liold  them."  The  relative  nundiers  of  the  two  parties 
in  tliat  year  were,  Hicksites,  18,141  ;  orthodox,  7,134. 
The  Hicksites  still  continue  to  form  a  large  majority 
■  if  the  whole  Society  of  Friends  in  America.  The 
yearly  meetings  of  New  York,  Genessee,  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  hold  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  the  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  according  to 
ancient  practice.  But  the  yearly  meeting  of  Eon- 
don  has  declined  this  intercourse  since  the  separa- 
tion in  1827. 

miCRACITES,  a  heretical  Christian  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  Egvpt  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  centiny.  Its  founder  was  Hicra- 
cas,  as  he  is  called  by  Epiphanius,  or  Ilierax  by  John 
of  Damascus,  an  ascetic  of  Leontopolis,  wlio  earned 
hU  subsistence  by  the  practice  of  the  art  of  calligra- 
phy, which,  at  that  period,  was  highly  esteemed  in 
Esypt.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Holv  Scriptures,  on  which  he  wrote  several  commen- 
taries, both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Coptic  lan- 
guages. Like  Origen  he  seems  to  liave  made  mucli 
use,  in  his  expositions,  of  the  allegorical  mode  of 
interpretation.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  of  a  heaven  perceptible  by  the  senses.  He 
olijected  to  the  married  life,  and  strongly  inculcated 
celibacy,  alleging  that  none  of  those  who  were  mar- 
ried could  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  doc- 
trine he  considered  as  forming  the  grand  Icaiiing  dis- 
tinction between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Paul,  he  alleged,  permitted  marriage  only  out  of  re- 
spect to  human  intinnity  ;  but  to  remain  unmarried 
indicated  a  high  measure  of  moral  goodness.  It  was 
a  favourite  notion  of  Hieraeas  that  it  ougiit  to  be 
the  habitu.al  aim  of  every  man,  by  his  own  elVorts  of 
self-denial  and  asceticism,  to  earn  apart  hi  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven;  and  as  a  corollary  from  this  doctrine 
he  maintained  that  children  who  died  before  they 
are  able  to  enter  upon  the  great  moral  conflict  are 


excluded  from  the  inheritance  of  the  righteous,  but 
occupy  a  sort  of  middle  position,  such  as  Pelagius 
and  many  of  the  Orientals  afterwards  believed  to  be- 
long to  unbaptized  children.  Hieraeas,  among  his 
other  errors,  was  supposed  to  entertain  false  \iews 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "  The  Son  of  God," 
said  he,  '■  emanates  from  the  Father,  as  one  lamp  is 
Icindled  from  another,  or  as  one  torcli  is  divided  into 
two."  He  held  that  Melehisedec  typically  repre- 
sented the  Holy  S|jirit.  Into  the  sect  of  the  Hiera- 
cites  only  immarried  persons  were  admitted,  and 
some  of  the  more  rigorous  among  them  abstained 
from  animal  food.  Some  writers  have  classed  il  em 
with  the  Maiiicheans,  but  for  this  there  is  no  foun- 
dation. 

HIERARCHY  (Angki.ic).    See  Angel. 

HU^RARCIIY  (Ecclesiastical),  a  word  used  to 
denote  the  Christian  church  when  viewed  in  its  eccle- 
siastical constitution  ,as  having  a  regular  gradation  oi 
orders  among  its  ministers.  Iji  the  article  CLEiiOY 
(which  see),  we  remarked  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  dili'erence  of  rank  among  the  clergy  either  in  the 
age  of  the  apostles  or  of  llieir  innnediate  snccessors, 
nor  indeed  until  the  establishment  of  Christianity  un- 
der Constantine.  The  gradual  rise,  however,  of  the 
hierarcliical  tendency  may  be  traced  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  In'story  of  the  Christian  church 
As  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated,  tlie  ear 
liest  congregations  or  churches  were  formed  in  towns 
over  which  bishops  or  pastors  were  placed.  From 
these  as  centre  points  Chri.>>tianity  was  difl'used 
throughout  the  surrounding  rm-al  districts,  and  se- 
parate churches  were  formed  v/hich  became  con- 
nected with  the  nearest  town  bishop,  who  supplied 
them  with  a  presbyter  or  deacon  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  ministry  among  them,  still  continuing 
himself  to  take  a  general  oversight  of  the  infant 
church.  The  ])Ower  of  the  town-bishops  thus  in- 
creased as  the  nnmber  of  rural  congregations  were 
mnltiplied;  and  the  management  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  becoming  too  difiicnlt  and  complicated  to 
be  overtaken  by  one  individual,  provincial  synods 
were  formed  towards  the  er.d  of  the  second  century. 
These  synods  usually  met  once  or  twice  a-year  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  province,  the  bishop  of  that 
town  acting  as  president.  Thus  the  bi.'ihops  of  the 
principal  cities  gradually  assmncd  a  kind  of  superin- 
tendence over  the  other  bishops  of  the  province.  In 
the  first  instance,  however,  this  arrangement  took 
place  only  in  the  east,  where  the  Christian  churches 
partieidarly  abounded.  In  the  west,  Rome  was  the 
ecclesiastical  mclropolis  of  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
where  as  yet  only  a  small  number  of  Christian 
churches  existed.  In  Africa,  where  (Christianity  had 
made  rapid  ])rogress,  a  more  regular  ecclesiastical 
organization  had  been  formed.  Every  African  pro- 
vince had  a  prim.ate  at  the  head  of  it,  who,  in  JSIau- 
ritania  and  Nuniidia,  was  nsu.alty,  though  not  always, 
the  oldest  bishop,  and  iu  proconsular  Africa  -was  the 
bishop  of  Carthage,     This  last  was  at  the  same  time 
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the  IkwJ  of  all  (lie  provinces  aiKlcoiild  siiinmoii  rcm- 
entl  cu.iiu'ils.  The  ro-riilnr  ceclosiiistlcnl  orgmiiza- 
tioii  lliiis  early  liitnwliioctl  iiitu  tlie  Afrioaii  clmrcli 
wiu  prolvilily  copieil  iVum  the  pulitical  ;irriui:;ctiiciils 
of  tlie  country,  all  tlic  provinces  being  under  the  pro- 
consul in  Cartlm,'!',  under  whom  the  two  Mamiluniiis 
were  managed  by  procnmtors. 

The  bishiips  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Umnan 
Kiiipinv  Home,  Alexandria,  and  Aniioch,  liavin^ 
mnnv  rural  bishops  nnilei  their  care,  and  pre.-iding 
in  (heir  own  pniviniial  synods,  which  were  large  and 
more  inlhiential,  naturally  came  to  be  looked  upon 
ns  possessed  of  more  weight  and  importanoe  than 
their  fellow-bishops,  though  the  principle  was  ,as  yet 
fnllv  recognized  that  all  bishops  were  equal  in  rank 
and  power.  In  the  West,  it  is  true,  no  small  re- 
.spcct  wa.s  paid  to  the  Church  of  Uumo,  as  the  largest 
and  the  only  apostolic  church  iu  the  whole  of  that 
extensive  district,  but  no  authority  was  c'aimed  over 
aiiv  one  of  the  Western  churches,  far  les.s  over  the 
Ksi-stern.  In  process  of  time  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  church  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  class 
distinct  from  the  nicnribcrs  of  the  church,  and  set 
apart,  like  the  Jewish  priesthood,  for  special  sa- 
cred offices,  they  naturally  were  treated  with  addi- 
tional respect,  and  even  reverence.  For  the  inferior 
services  of  the  church,  particular  officers  were  ap- 
pointed, dirtcrent,  however,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  This  arrangement  incre.iscd  the  patron- 
sge,  as  well  as  the  powei',  of  the  bishojjs,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  appointment  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Still, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  bishop  was  not  uncon- 
trolled, as  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ho  had  not 
only  to  consult  his  presbyters,  but,  in  some  cases, 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  whole  chiuxh. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  had  a  powerful  inlluenee  in  develop- 
ing the  hierarchical  tendency  which  had  now  for  a 
long  perioii  been  gi-adually  developing  itself.  •'  Ec- 
clesi.xstical  possessions,"  says  Giescler,  '•  liecame  very 
consiilerable,  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  emper- 
ors, partly  by  the  legal  permission  to  accept  of  in- 
lieritances  and  gifts,  which  alas,  was  often  abused  bv 
the  clergy,  so  as  to  become  legacy-hunting.  All 
these  external  advantages  .attracted  many  to  the 
spiritu.al  profession,  the  number  of  clergy  was  swelled 
beyond  measure,  ami  to  the  ahe.idv  exi-ting  classes 
were  adiled  iianibolani  ami  eopiat.'p.  The  emperors 
were  obliged  to  meet  this  pressure,  which  became  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  with  stringent  laws. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  power  of  the 
bishops  particularly  rose.  .\t  the  head  of  a  ninner- 
ons  clergj-  completely  subject  to  them,  they  alone 
had  power  to  decide  on  the  appropriation  of  the 
church  estates,  and  possessed  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion by  llnir  exchisive  privilege  of  having  a  voice  at 
synod*.  Ilenec  they  continued  to  make  the  coun- 
try bishops  more  subservient  to  them;  to  the  other 
churches  in  cities  and  in  the  eonntrv,  ecclesia  ple- 
l«iia,  titulus),  except  the  head  church  (eccl.  calhe- 


dralis)  they  sent  according  to  their  own  free  ehoice, 
presbyters  (parochus,  plebanns),  to  conduct  the  wor 
ship  of  (jrod,  who  were  entirely  dependent  on  them 
even  in  the  matter  of  maintenance.  'I"he  first  per- 
son next  to  the  bishop  was  Vie  archdiuicon,  who  helijcd 
him  to  manage  the  revenues.  The  arcJi-jrre^hijlert, 
iin  order  which  arose  about  the  same  time,  were  of 
far  inferior  rank.  All  the  lower  clergy  and  the 
presbyters  too  were  now  cho.sen  by  the  bishop  .alone. 
The  choice  of  bishojis  mostly  depended  on  the  other 
bishops  of  the  provinces,  except  when  the  emperors 
interfered.  Still,  however,  the  consent  of  the  people 
was  required,  and  was  not  without  weight,  especially 
in  the  west. 

"  Under  these  external  advant.ages,  it  is  not  snr- 
jjrising  that  the  prevailing  notions  of  priestly  dig- 
nity, and  especially  of  the  bishops'  aiithoritv,  rose 
higher  and  hii;her;  .and  that  the  bishops  externally 
enjoyed  the  highest  demnnsrralions  of  respect,  their 
claims  as  the  vicars  of  Christ  and  the  successors  of 
the  apostles  being  capable  of  indcfuiite  development. 
Yet  their  overweening  pride  often  gave  just  cause  for 
complaint." 

Notwithstanding  this  rapid  increase  of  priesllv  au- 
thority and  power  .among  the  bishops  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  n.  .32.').  provin- 
cial councils  were  still  acknowledged  as  the  highest 
ccclesi.ostical  authority.  ]n  the  commotion.',  how- 
ever, which  were  caused  by  the  Arian  controversy, 
the  provincial  councils  were  fre(piently  found  to  be 
too  weak  to  withstand  powtrl'iil  adversaries  often 
backed  by  the  overwhelming  inniience  of  the  em- 
|ierors.  This  consciousness  of  weakness  led  to  the 
still  further  develojmient  of  the  hierarchical  spirit  in 
the  churches  both  of  the  Kast  and  West. 

In  ihe  Kast  larger  synods  were  formed  called  dio- 
cesan, framed  according  to  the  political  distribution 
of  the  realm,  which  had  been  made  by  Coustanline. 
The  second  general  council,  which  met  at  Constan- 
tinople A.  D.  ,S81,  raised  the  diocesan  synods  above 
the  provincial  synods,  so  as  to  be  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  gave  the  bishop  of  Constantiim- 
jde  I  he  first  rank  alter  the  bishop  of  Home.  Thus 
in  the  Kast  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  .\lcxan- 
dria,  K|)hesHs,  aiul  C;rsare.a,  had  risen  above  Ihe 
metropolitans,  and  received  the  distinctive  names  of 
Kxareh  and  .\rchbishop;  and  shortly  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalccdon  the  title  of  Patriarch,  a  name  of  re- 
spect which,  in  the  fourth  century,  h.ad  been  given  to 
every  bishop,  was  exclusively  appropriated  to  them 
"  Hut,"  to  quote  again  from  (lieselcr,  "  political  rela- 
tions and  hierarchical  ambition  soon  altered  this  ar- 
rangement. The  bishops  of  CuiistiiiilinopU,  favouicd 
by  their  position,  soon  gained  an  inlluenee  over  the 
all'airs  of  other  dioceses  also,  which  manifested  itself 
riceidedly  in  the  neighbouring  dioceses  of  Asia  and 
I'ontus  in  |i,iriicular.  At  first,  indeed,  thev  met 
with  resistance  ;  but  since  it  was  of  moment  to  Ihe 
emperors  of  the  Ciistem  Homan  empire  to  nnike  the 
bishop  of  their  chief  city  powerful,  as  being  thoii 
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principal  instrument  in  ruling  tlie  cliurch,  iiiid  to 
make  liim  equal  in  rank  to  tlie  bisliop  of  tlie  capital 
of  tlie  western  Roman  empire,  the  council  of  Clial- 
cedon  formally  invested  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople with  tlie  same  rank  as  the  bishop  of  Rome,  tlie 
superintendence  over  those  three  dioceses,  and  the 
right  of  receiving  complaints  from  all  the  dioceses 
against  metropoUlans.  Thus  the  exarchs  of  Eplie- 
sus  and  Caisarea  were  put  back  into  a  middle  rank 
between  patriarchs  and  metropolitans.  The  bishops 
of  Antioch  endeavoured  likewise  to  draw  o\'er  Cy- 
prus into  their  ecclesiastical  diocese,  as  it  belonged 
to  the  political  diocese  of  Asia ;  but  the  Cyprian 
bishops  received  from  tlie  Alexandrian  party  at  the 
council  of  P2[ihesus  the  assurance  of  their  indepen- 
dence. The  bishops  nf  Jermnlcin,  supported  by  the 
precedence  which  had  been  conceded  to  them  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  after  havinfr  long  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  shake  themselves  free  of  their  metropolitan 
in  C-xsarea,  succeeded  at  last  in  rising  to  the  rank  of 
patriarchs,  by  an  edict  of  Theodosius  IT.,  and  by  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon,  the  three  Palestiues  were  as- 
signed them  as  their  ecclesiastical  domain.  At  the 
close  of  this  period,  therefore,  we  have  four  pa- 
triarchs in  the  east,  viz.  of  Constantinople,  A  exan- 
dria,  Antioeh,  Jerusalem.  In  their  dioceses  they 
were  looked  upon  as  ecclesiastical  centres,  to  which 
the  other  bishops  had  to  attach  themselves  for  the 
preservation  of  unity  ;  and  constituted,  along  with 
their  diocesan  synod,  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  of  the  diocese  ;  while  on 
tlie  other  hand  tliey  were  considered  as  the  highest 
representatives  of  the  church,  who  had  to  maintain 
tlie  unitv  of  the  church-universal  by  mutual  cnnimu- 
nication,  and  without  whose  assent  no  measures 
alfecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  church  cmild  be 
taken." 

The  bishop  of  Rome,  from  tlie  peculiar  position 
which  he  occupied  in  the  Western  churcli,  wns  na- 
turally looked  up  to  by  his  brethren  with  the  highest 
respect.  He  was  bishop  of  tlie  only  apostolic  con- 
gregation of  the  west,  that  is,  of  the  only  congrega- 
tion of  the  west  which  could  boast  of  having  been 
planted  by  an  apostle.  He  was  besides  possessed  of 
large  episcopal  revenues,  metropolitan  of  ten  suburbi- 
carian  provinces,  and  resided  in  the  principal  c  ty  of 
the  world.  With  such  peculiar  advanf.iges  as  these, 
it  w.as  not  difficult  for  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  ob- 
t.ain  from  the  synod  of  Sardica,  A.  D.  347,  the  ]iower 
of  appointing  judges  to  hear  the  appeals  of  con- 
demned bishops,  should  he  lonk  upon  them  as  well 
founded.  Questions  of  apostolic  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice were  naturally  referred  in  the  West  to  the  bishop 
of  the  only  apostolic  and  common  mother-church, 
such  questions  in  the  East  being  referred  not  to  one 
only,  but  to  several  distinguished  bishops.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  disputed  cases  submitted 
to  their  decision,  the  Roman  bishops  took  occasion 
to  issue  a  great  number  of  didactic  letters  which  soon 
assumed  the  tone  of  apostolic  ordinances,  and  were 


held  in  very  high  estimation  in  tlie  West.  All  tliese 
circumstances  had  the  ell'ect  of  bringing  about  such  a 
state  of  tilings,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiftli 
century  the  bishops  of  Rome  practically  exercised  an 
oversight  and  supervision  of  the  entire  Western 
churcli. 

The  Eastern  church  meantime  strenuously  assert- 
ed its  entire  independence  of  the  West.  But  the 
doctrinal  controversies  whicli  so  frequently  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  church  tended  not  a  little  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  bisliop  of  Rome ;  for  wdiile 
the  Eastern  churches  were  agitated  and  split  in- 
to factions,  tlie  Western  churches  stood  iiniled 
and  tirm  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  at  tlieir  Iivad. 
Tlie  high  influence  and  authority  which  that  dig- 
nitary had  gained  in  the  West  rendered  it  im- 
portant, whenever  any  ecclesiastical  controversy 
broke  out  in  the  East,  for  each  party  to  make  all 
cfVorts  to  seciu-e  him  on  its  side.  Hence  deference 
was  frequently  paid  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  East, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  de- 
nied him.  But  the  portion  of  the  Christian  church, 
where  the  Roman  bishops  were  least  successful  in 
obtaining  influence,  was  the  African  church,  which 
li.-id  been  long  accustomed  to  possess  a  tirnily  fixed 
ecclesiastical  organization,  through  which  its  own 
aflairs  were  readily  managed,  without  needing  the 
slightest  interference  from  foi'eigii  churches. 

The  Christian  church  had  now  assumed  a  hier- 
archical form  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  AVe.st,  be- 
ing headed  in  the  one  case  by  the  patriarchs,  and  in 
the  other  by  the  popes;  and  from  this  period  com 
nicnced  an  earnest  and  sustained  contention  between 
these  dignitaries  for  superiority  of  rank  and  ]iower. 
-At  len:;th  their  ambition  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained within  the  bounds  of  their  respecti\e 
churches,  but  first  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  then  the  Pope  of  Rome,  in  course  of  time  boldly 
put  forth  the  arrogant  ami  presumptuous  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Universal  Bishop,  the  sole  head  of 
the  visible  church  of  Christ  niion  the  earth.  And 
though  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  patriarchs  have 
long  since  fallen  before  the  boundless  ambilion  of 
the  Russian  czars,  the  pope  of  Rome,  to  this  day, 
still  proclaims  as  loudly  as  ever  that  he  is  "the 
head  of  all  liead.s,  and  the  prince  moderator  and 
pastor  of  tlie  whole  church  of  Christ  which  is  under 
heaven." 

The  various  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
diller  in  different  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  adheres  firmly  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
schoolmen  were  wont  to  insist,  that  the  priesthood 
ought  to  consist  of  seven  classes  corresponding  to 
the  seven  Spirits  of  God.  Three  belong  to  the  su- 
perior order,  presbyters  or  priests,  deacons  and  siib- 
deacons,  while  the  inferior  order  contains  four,  aco- 
lytes, exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers.  The 
Romish  canonists,  however,  divide  the  clergy  into 
nine  classes,  of  wliich  five  belong  to  the  inferior 
order,   singers,  doorkeepers,  readers,  exorcists,  and 
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BciilytliB ;  lui.l  four  to  tlic  miiciior  order,  8ul)-<1wi- 
coiis,  dcncon.%  preMn  tern,  and  bir-liopn.  In  I  lie 
Orcik  cliiii-cli,  asnin,  llic  ofTiccrs  are  as  follows, 
bislioi'S,  prli^l!',  dfacoiis,  siib-d.  aeons,  and  rondi-rs, 
to  whioii  Li-I  cla>9  belong'  llic  tinticr-t  and  ncolyllis. 
The  higlier  orders  of  tlic  clergj-  include  arclibisliops, 
mutrupollinn*,  rtnd  palrinrclis.  To  llicsc  was  some- 
lime»  ndilcil  niintlier  officer slill  liiglicr,  sivlcd  cxardi. 
In  tlie  l{iissi)-(ireek  clmrcli,  at  tlie  head  of  all  as 
the  8iipronie  ecclc^iaslieal  judicjitory,  is  tlic  lli^Iv 
Sviioil.  Tlie  Syrian  and  Neslorian  churelies  aHect 
to  copy  after  llie  licavenly  liierarcliy,  and  to  com- 
pare llioir  ofliccrs  willi  tliose  of  the  court  of  heaven. 
The  Ncstoriiuis  compare  their  patriarchs  and  bishops 
with  the  orders  of  clieriibini,  serapliini,  and  tlnones ; 
their  archdeacon^',  pastoral  priests,  and  preachers, 
with  angels  of  the  second  rank,  styled  virtues, 
powers,  and  dominions  ;  their  deacons,  sid)-de.icon.s, 
and  readers  with  those  of  the  third  rank,  princedoms, 
archangels,  and  angels.  In  the  Church  of  England 
there  are  three  orders  of  clergy,  bishops,  priests,  ami 
de:icons,  and  bc.-ides  there  are  several  dignities  iii- 
chiding  archbishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  archdea- 
cons, and  rin-al  deans.  Episcopalians  are  wont  to 
allege,  in  support  of  a  gradation  of  office-bearers  in 
the  Christian  church,  that  the  Jewi.sh  church,  in  Old 
'l'esl!iinent  times,  partook  of  the  n.iture  of  a  hier- 
archy. To  this  I'resbytcrians  nsu;dly  leply  by  de- 
murring against  all  altiinpts  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  the 
two  being  so  completely  dilVcrent  from  one  another. 
For  the  arguments  on  both  sides  sec  article  ni:riloi'. 
IIIKRAUCIIV  (EccLEsrASTicAi,).  The  word 
hierardiy  is  not  oidy  used  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
ii,il  government  of  the  church  ;  but  it  is  also  em- 
ployed to  dein>tc  the  dominion  which  the  church  has 
sometimes  exercised  over  the  state.  For  three  cen- 
turies the  Christian  church  was  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  Koman  Empire  in 
which  it  was  first  planted;  nay,  the  hottest  persecu- 
tions through  which-  the  church  had  to  pass  in  her 
early  history,  had  the  express  sanction  of  the  Roman 
stale.  Constantinc  the  Great,  however,  A.  [i.  312, 
took  Clirisii.inily  under  the  .'•heller  of  the  goveni- 
incnt,  and  adopted  it  as  the  cslablishcd  reli;;ion  of 
the  country.  While  the  emperor  thus  alVorded  the 
protection  of  law,  .ind  the  sjinction  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment to  the  proceedings  of  the  church,  he  slill 
retained  in  his  hands  the  ])Ower  of  calling  synods, 
and  even  of  presiding  over  their  delibtMatioiis,  as  well 
K»  of  excroising  a  general  oversi'/ht  over  the  whole 
movements  of  ihc  Chi-i.-lians.  The  tendency,  for  a 
lung  period,  was  nither  to  subjiigjite  the  church  to 
the  niilhorily  of  the  state,  e\  en  in  matters  connected 
with  its  internal  consiilution.  Some  of  the  Rnmaii 
emperors  even  went  so  far  as  to  decide  ipicstiuns  of 
faith  by  edicts,  and  to  convoke  synods  almost  en- 
tirely lor  the  purpose  of  adopting  imperial  .irticles  of 
faith.  Nor  was  iliis  conllned  to  the  Roman  Empire; 
tlic  Mune  spirit  on  the  (lart  of  (he  govenwnuut  to 


lord  it  over  the  church  was  disjilayed  in  the  Golhic, 
Lombard,  and  Vrankish  slates.  (Iradually,  however, 
the  power  of  the  clergy  incren.scd,  and  yet  such  was 
the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  the 
ruling  powers  in  all  ihedilTercnt  countries  of  Europe, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  that,  under 
Gregory  VII.,  the  supremacy  of  the  church  over  the 
slate  first  assumed  a  perfectly  organized  sy.-tein 
From  the  time  of  his  p..ntific.ate  the  face  of  Europe 
nnderweiit  a  great  chiinge,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  enipeiors.  ,ind  other  sovereign  princes,  were 
much  diminished.  The  hierarchical  principle  w.is 
helped  forward  not  a  little  by  the  inthicnce  of  the 
crusades,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  d;iys 
of  Gregory,  the  power  of  the  church  was  complele'y 
in  the  ascendant.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  began  giadually  to  diminish.  'I'he  Refor- 
mation lent  it  a  heavy  blow;  but  while  in  Protestant 
countries  the  domination  of  the  church  over  the  slate 
is  unknown,  ihe  governments  of  Romisli  stiiles  have 
a  constant  struggle  to  prevent  the  growing  jiower  of 
the  clergy,  while  Ihe  Pope  endeavours,  by  means  o£ 
concordats,  to  airry  the  hierarchical  views  of  the 
Papacv  as  far  !is  expediency  or  safety  permits. 

HIKRATIC  WRlTIXt;,  a  species  of  .sacred  writ- 
ing among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  peculiar  to  the 
priests,  especially  the  HllutoiiliA.MMATlSTS  (which 
see).  Tiiis  sacerdotal  writing  is  chielly  found  on  the 
papyri,  and  is  evidently  derived  frum  the  Ilierogly- 
phic  writing,  of  which  indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as 
an  abbrevi.ited  form.  Though  the  signs,  luiwever,  in 
the  hieratic  writing  are  considerably  abridged,  they 
include  figurative,  endilematic,  and  phonetic  charac- 
ters, the  two  former  being  sometime^  found  separate, 
and  sometimes  in  groups.  All  the  hieratic  manu- 
scripls  exhibit  the  same  cliar.icter,  that  of  abbrc\iated 
hieroglyphic  writing,  and  seem  to  have  been  use  1 
chielly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  transcription  of  texts 
ill  reference  to  matters  of  a  purely  religious  or  scien- 
tific description,  and  in  the  drawing  up  of  religious 
inscriptions.  The  three  species  of  writing  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians,  were  tlie  Hieroglyphic,  pro- 
perly so  called;  the  Hieratic,  and  the  DcUiotic. 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicuhis  mciuioii  only  two, 
tiftcrwards  referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
the  popular  and  the  sacred  characters,  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  borne  out  by  the  lvo,=.etla  stone,  which 
spc.'iks  also  of  only  two  kinds  of  writing,  the  encho- 
rial and  the  sacred.  The  only  w.iy  in  which  this 
apparent  discrepancy  can  be  explained  is,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  sacred  writing  referred  to  by  Hero- 
dotus, Di<idonis,  and  the  Rosetta  stone,  includes 
both  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  hieratic  writing  of 
Clemens  Alexandiimis. 

HIKUEIOX.    See  S.vcRiFicr.. 

HIKKODIACONI  (Gr.  hieros,  s.icred,  and  <liaco- 
vos,  a  deacon),  monks  of  the  RfSso-GuiiKK  CllUKCU 
(which  sec),  who  are  also  deacons. 

IHEROtihYPIHCS  (Gr.  hieros,  sjicrcd,  and  gbj- 
pho,  to  carve,  or  engrave),  sacred  carvings,  a  terra 
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(ipiilidd  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  that  species  of 
\vnting  which  they  found  engraved  or  sciili)tured 
upon  tlie  Egyptian  monuments.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable from  tlie  word  sacreii  being  used  as  a  part  of 
the  compound  term  liieroglyphics,  that  tlie  Greeks 
supposed  tills  species  of  writing  to  be  employed  to 
denote  sacred  things.  But  llie  discovery  has  been 
made  by  an  examination  of  the  in'tcriptions  on  iho 
Rosetta  stone,  that,  as  Bishop  Warburton  acutely 
conjectured,  these  sculptured  characters  constituted 
a  real  written  language,  applicable  to  events  of  his- 
tory and  counnon  life,  as  well  as  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  religion  and  mythology.  Pictm'e  writing, 
indeed,  was  one  of  the  e.arliest  modes  of  comnmnioa- 
tioii  to  which  mankind  resorted.  They  must  liave 
represented  events  and  objects  by  painting  them 
before  they  could  have  acquired  the  art  of  describ- 
ing them  in  writing.  -Accordingly,  when  the  Span- 
iards (irst  landed  on  the  shores  of  South  America, 
their  arrival  was  announced  to  the  iidiabitants  of  the 
interior  by  rude  paintings  of  men,  arms,  and  ships. 
Egy|)t  is  perhaps  the  only  countiy  whose  monu- 
ments present  to  us  the  successive  steps  by  which 
men  have  arrived  at  alphabetic  miting,  the  first  and 
simplest  part  of  the  process  being  the  use  of  hicro- 
glypliics,  which  would  be  gradually  reduced  and  ab- 
breviated, until  at  length  they  came  to  use  arbitrary 
and  conventional  marks  expressive  of  the  sounds 
uttered  by  the  Iniman  voice. 

The  hieroglyphic  writing  is  of  three  kinds,  the 
Phonetic,  the  Symbolic,  and  the  Pictoriai.  The 
names  of  the  Egyi>lian  gods  were  usually  expressed 
by  symbols,  and  not  by  letters.  These  representa- 
tions were  of  two  kinds;  p/juratire,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  deity  is  implied,  by  the  form  in  wliicli 
lie  was  represented  in  his  statue;  and  si/mholic,  in 
which  a  part  of  the  statue  or  some  object  having  a 
reference  to  the  deity  was  employed. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  tlie  singular  train  of  cir- 
cumstances by  which  Dr.  Young  was  first  led  to  de- 
cyplier  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  details  are 
thus  briefly  given  by  Dr.  Russell:  "When  the 
French  were  in  Egypt  they  discovered,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fort  near  Rosetta,  a  block  or  slab  of  basalt, 
which  presented  an  inscription  in  three  distinct  lan- 
gu.agcs,  riamely,  the  sacred  letters,  the  letters  of  the 
country,  and  the  Greek.  The  fir.st  class  obviously 
comprehends  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic,  the  mode 
of  writing  used  by  the  priests  ;  while  the  second  not 
less  manifestly  identities  itself  with  what  Clemens 
CiiUs  the  Epistolographic,  and  which  is  now  usually 
particularized  as  demotic  or  common.  Unfortunately 
a  considerable  part  of  the  first  inscription  was  want- 
im,';  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  the  end  of  the 
third  were  also  mutilated ;  so  that  there  were  no 
precise  points  of  coincidence  from  which  the  ex- 
piiunder  could  set  out  in  his  attempt  to  decipher  the 
unknown  characters.  But  the  second  inscription, 
notwithstanding  its  deficiencies  near  the  begiimiug. 
was  still  sufiieiently  perfect  to  allow  a  comparison  to 
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be  made  of  its  dilferent  parts  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  Greek,  by  the  same  method  which  would 
have  been  followed  if  it  had  been  entire.  Thus,  on 
examining,  in  their  relative  situation,  the  parts  cor- 
responding to  two  passages  of  the  Greek  inscription 
in  whicli  Ala-ander  and  Alcxandrin  occurred,  there 
were  soon  recognised  two  well-marked  groups  of 
characters  resembling  each  other,  which  were  there- 
fore considered  as  representing  these  names.  A 
variety  of  similar  coincidences  were  detected,  and 
especially  that  between  a  certain  assemblage  of 
figures  and  the  word  Ptolemy,  which  occurred  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  times;  and  hence,  as  the  Greek 
was  known  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Egyptian  sym- 
boks,  the  task  of  the  decipherer  was  limited  to  a 
discovery  of  the  alphabetical  power  of  the  several 
marks,  or  objects,  which  denoted  that  particular 
name.  It  was  by  pursuing  this  path  that  success 
was  ultimately  attained;  it  being  satisfactorily  made 
out  that  hieroglyphs  not  only  expressed  ideas,  or 
represented  things,  but  also  that  they  were  frequently 
used  as  letters;  and  that,  when  employed  for  the 
last  of  these  purposes,  the  names  of  the  several  ob- 
jects in  the  Coptic  or  ancient  language  of  the  coun- 
try supplied  the  alpliabetical  sounds  which  composed 
ail)'  jiarticular  word." 

In  hieroglyphical  manuscripts  or  papyri  the  chai 
acfers  are  generally  jilaced  in  perpendicular  lines ; 
while  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  especially  when 
they  refer  to  persons,  the  signs  are  arranged  horizon- 
tally. The  hieroglyphics  are  always  to  be  real  to- 
wards the  faces  of  the  figures.  Thus  if  the  front  be 
to  the  left,  they  must  be  read  from  left  to  right ;  if 
to  the  right,  from  right  to  left ;  and  if  aiTanged  in 
perpendicular  lines,  from  the  top  downwards. 

HIEROGRAMMATISTS  (Gr.  hiero.%  sacred,  aud 
(innnmatetis,  a  scribe),  the  sacred  scribes  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Employing  the  hieratic  or  sa- 
cerdotal writing,  they  transcribed  religious  writings 
on  papyri,  and  gave  an  account  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Their  duty  was  also  to  expound  the 
sacred  mysteries  as  far  as  they  were  .illowed  to  be 
made  known  to  the  people.  They  appear  to  have 
been  skilled  iu  divination.  Like  the  other  members 
of  the  priesthood,  they  were  subjected  to  rules  of  the 
strictest  austerity.  They  were  highly  esteemed  at 
court,  and  assisted  tlie  monarch  with  their  counsels. 
They  carried  a  sceptre,  and  were  dressed  in  linen 
garments.  See  Egyptians  (Rkligion  of  the  An- 
t'lr.NT). 

IIIEROMANCY  (Gr.  hicros.  sacred,  and  mautcia, 
divinationX  a  species  of  divinatiiin  among  the  an 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  in  pre- 
dicting future  events  by  observing  the  various  ap- 
[learances  wdiich  presented  themselves  in  the  act  of 
ofl'ering  sacrifices. 

HIEROAIXEMON,  one  of  two  deputies  sent  from 
each  city  in  Greece  to  the  Amphictyonic  council  in 
.\theiis,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of 
what  related  to  sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonits. 
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HI  lilJOMON'AClII  (Or.  Iiiao-i,  sacreil,  and  mona- 
ehos,  n  monk),  iiiunks  of  the  Uiix.^i>  Greek  Church, 
wlio  niX'  jirii'sts.  Tlioy  are  coiisidpicd  as  luicred 
monks,  ainl  \\e\yr  oHielale  but  on  fiolcmn  festivals. 

IIIEKONVMI  I'KS,  11  name  given  to  llie  monks 
over  wlioin  llieronymtis  or  St.  Jerome  i>re.<iil(.'d  in 
Syria,  in  the  end  of  the  fom-tli  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  several  orders  of  Komifih  monks  which 
arose  in  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  course  of  tlie  four 
teentli  century.  An  order  under  this  name  was 
founded  in  Spain  by  I'eter  Ferdinand  Pecha,  cham- 
berlain to  I'eter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile;  they 
were  conlirined  by  Gregory  XI.  in  1373,  and  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  Their  third 
general,  Lupus  Olivetus,  with  the  consent  of  Mar- 
tin v.,  A.  D.  1424,  formed  among  them  a  peculiar 
congregation,  to  which  he  gave  a  rule  drawn  from 
Jerome's  works.  In  the  year  150.'),  this  ordir  was 
reunited  in  Spain  with  tlie  rest  of  the  llicronymites. 
In  Italy,  IVter  (ianibacorti,  in  1.077,  established  an 
order  of  llierunyniites.  Besides,  there  was  also  the 
Fesulan  Congregation,  founded  in  1417  by  Charles  of 
Montegravelli.  I lierony mite  monks,  who  are  fouiul 
in  Sicily,  the  West  In<lies,  and  Spanish  America, 
wear  a  white  habit,  with  a  black  scajiulary. 

Hll'.Rl)riIANTS,  priests  among  the  ancient 
Athenians,  who  otHcialcd  in  sacrifices  and  sacred 
ceremonies.  They  were  bound  to  observe  the  strict- 
est continence,  and  in  order  to  allay  carnal  desires, 
they  are  sjiid  to  have  drank  decoctions  of  hemlock. 
The  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  1  lie  A7c»S('«(«h  iuijs- 
ti'riei  were  performed  by  tlie  Ilierophants,  who  were 
held  in  such  veneration  that  the  initiated  were  for- 
bidden to  mention  tlicin  in  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
fane. The  supreme  Ilierophant,  when  presiiliiig  at 
the  mysteries,  was  anointed  with  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock as  the  type  of  Creative  Omnipotence.  He  was 
dressed  in  gorgeous  robes,  the  outer  vestment  being 
a  sort  of  coarse  brocade  of  woven  gold,  arabesqued 
with  jewels,  and  scented  with  spikenard.  He  wore 
a  dia<Iem  on  his  head  lavishly  adorned  with  emeralds. 
He  was  accompanied  with  three  piiueipal  attendants, 
Beverally  the  representatives  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  planet  Mercury.  In  the  midst  of  the  strange 
visions  which  passed  before  the  initiated  in  tlie  Kleu- 
sinia,  it  was  an  imporLint  part  of  the  oflice  of  the 
Ilierophants  to  read  out  nf  the  sacred  records  of  the 
goddess  Ceres,  the  explanation  of  the  stnpendons 
types  of  the  festivity. 

IIIEUOrOlOI  (Gv.  Iiieron,  sacred,  and  ^o/co,  to 
make),  persons  employed  anciently  at  Athens  in  su- 
perintending the  oblations  and  in  sacrilicing  the  vic- 
tims. Ten  were  aiipoimed  to  this  office  every  year, 
and  at  their  girdles  they  wore  a  consecrated  axe  as 
an  emblem  of  their  duties. 

HIGH  CIll'KCIIMK.V,  a  term  at  first  applied  to 
the  Nonjurors,  who  at  the  Pievolution  in  1688  re- 
I'used  to  acknowledge  William  III.  as  their  lawful 
bojcreign.     In  the  present  day  I  lie  name  is  given  to 


a  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  entertain 
high  views  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  a|ios- 
tolical  dignity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  eftieacy  of  the 
sacraments  when  adininisiered  by  a  regularly  or- 
dained clcr^'y.     See  K.ngi.ami  (Ciiukih  of). 

HIGH  IVLACKS.  From  the  frequent  mention 
which  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  "  high  places,'' 
it  is  plain  that  from  early  times  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains and  other  elevated  situations  were  selected  by 
the  heathen  as  suitable  for  their  idolatrous  ob.scr- 
vances.  Hence  we  find  the  Israelites  commanded, 
Deut.  .\ii.  2,  "  Ye  shall  utterly  desiro)'  all  the  jilaces 
wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess  served 
their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the 
hills,  and  under  every  green  tree.  "  And  in  Kxod. 
xxxiv.  13,  they  arc  enjoined  to  quite  pluck  up  all  their 
high  places.  In  consequence  of  the  heathen  cus- 
tom of  worshipping  idols  in  high  places,  several  of 
the  Jcwi.^h  kings  are  reproached  for  not  taking  away 
these  high  places,  but,  on  the  contrary,  imitating  the 
heathen  by  setting  up  images  and  groves  on  every 
high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  burning 
incense  in  all  the  high  jilaces.  AVe  are  not  to  un- 
derstand, however,  that  there  was  any  sin  involved  in 
the  act  of  worshipping  in  high  places,  provided  G«d 
alone  was  worshipped.  On  the  contrary,  we  find, 
in  the  lime  of  the  Judges,  mention  made  of  Gideon 
building  an  altar,  and  oli'ering  a  sacrifice  to  (!od  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  and  afterwards  we  are  told  that 
the  tabernacle  itself  was  removed  to  the  high  place 
that  was  at  Gibcon.  The  building  of  the  temple 
liniiled  the  place  of  sacrifice  to  Jerusalem,  but 
throughout  a  long  line  of  kings,  both  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  unhappy  ten- 
dency, even  in  those  who  were  zealous  for  (ivd,  to 
retain  the  idulatrous  hi,.;h  jilaces.  Not  until  the 
reign  of  good  King  Josiah  do  we  find  the  high  places 
wholly  removeil.  and  the  land  utterly  purged  from 
idolatry.  Before  the  tabernacle  was  first  set  iiji, 
says  the  Talmud,  high  places  were  permitted,  and 
the  service  was  performed  by  the  lirst-born  ;  but 
alter  the  tabeniacic  was  erected  high  places  were 
prohibited,  and  the  service  was  perlorined  by  the 
priesthood.  The  reason  why  the  heathen  imagined 
that  their  sacrifices  were  more  acceptable  to  tlie 
gods  when  oli'ercd  on  the  hills  tl-.an  in  the  valleys,  is 
alleged  by  Lucian  to  have  been  because  there  men 
were  nearer  to  the  gods,  and  so  the  more  readily  ob- 
tained an  audience. 

HIGIM'in  EST,  the  head  or  chief  of  the  Ilelnew 
priesthood.  This  high  dignitary  was  inve.^ted  with 
great  infiucnce  and  authority,  and  enjoyed  many  [le- 
euliar  privileges.  He  alone  was  permitted  once  a- 
year  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  He  was  the  appointed  judge  in  all  reli- 
gious matters,  and,  indeed,  the  final  arbiter  in  all 
controversies.  In  later  times  he  presided  over  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  held  the  next  rank  to  the  sovereign 
or  ]irinee.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  be  united  in 
his  own  person  the  ollices  of  priest  and  king.     Some- 
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times  ill  the  Old  Testament  lie  is  called  by  way  of 
eiiiiiioiiee  "  tlie  [irie-^t,"  as  in  Exod.  xxix.  29,  30, 
"  And  tliG  lidly  gai'iiieiits  of  Aaron  shall  be  his  sons' 
alter  him,  to  be  anointed  therein,  and  to  be  conse- 
crated in  thein.  And  that  son  that  is  priest  in  his 
stead  shall  put  them  on  seven  days,  when  he  cornel  h 
into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  minister  in 
the  holy  place."  The  office  was  h6ld  for  life,  and 
was  hereditary,  but  in  New  Testament  times  tlie 
high-priest,  under  Roman  domination,  held  his  office 
only  for  a  time.  Accordingly,  we  tind,  Matt.  xxvi. 
.57,  58.  the  title  high-priest  given  not  only  to  the 
person  who  actually  held  the  office,  but  also  to  indi- 
viduals who  had  formerly  been  invested  with  the 
high-priesthood.  When  the  high-priest  from  age 
was  iiicapaciiated  for  his  duties,  a  siifjaii  or  substi- 
tute was  appointed  in  his  room. 

In  the  law  of  Moses  the  office  of  the  high  priest- 
hood was  vested  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  being  ap- 
pointed to  descend  hereditarily  from  the  first  born. 
'I'lie  succession  in  the  family  of  Aaron  appears  to 
have  been  regular  during  the  existence  of  the  lirst 
temple;  but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  high- 
priests  under  the  second  temple  purchased  the 
office,  and  some  say  destroyed  one  another  by 
witchcraft,  so  that  it  is  alleged  there  were  fourscore 
high-priests  from  the  return  of  the  Jews  out  of  Ba- 
bylon till  the  destruction  of  Jeru.salem  and  the  second 
temple,  when  the  office  of  high-priest  was  abolished. 

The  ceremony  of  consecration  to  the  high-priest- 
hood was  performed  with  great  solemnity  and  splen- 
dour. It  commenced,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  priests, 
with  ablution,  which  was  performed  with  water 
brought  from  the  sacred  laver  to  the  door  of  the 
liibi!niaele  of  the  congregation.  On  this  occasion 
his  whole  body  was  washed  in  token  of  entire  [luri- 
lieaticm  ;  and  being  once  cleansed  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  do  more,  when  he  went  to  minister,  than  to 
wash  his  hands  and  his  feet.  After  being  washed, 
the  high-priest  was  solemnly  invested  with  the 
sacred  garments,  four  of  which  were  peculiar  to  him- 
self, \iz.  the  breast-plate,  the  ephod,  the  robe,  and 
ihi  phtte  of  gold.  The  sacred  garments  were  of  the 
most  gorgeous  description,  and  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed  consisted  exclusively  of 
woollen  or  linen,  nothing  of  hair  or  silk  being  used 
in  their  formation. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremony  of  consecration  was 
one  ]ieculiar  to  the  high-priest,  the  anointing  with 
sacred  oil.  This  solemn  rite  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Lewis  in  his  '  Hebrew  Antitpiities  :'  "The  in- 
gredients of  this  oil  were  live  hundred  shekels  of 
pure  myrrh,  and  half  so  much  of  sweet  cinnamon, 
two  hundred  and  lifty  shekels  of  sweet  calamus,  five 
luindred  shekels  of  cassia,  after  the  shekels  of  the 
.sanctu.ary,  and  of  oil  olive  a  bin.  The  making  up 
of  these  simples  into  the  compound  of  the  anointing 
oil  wa-s  thus  :  The  spices  (except  the  myrrh,  which 
was  liquid)  were  bruised  every  one  apart  and  by 
themselves,  and  then  were  they  mingled,  and  boiled 


in  clean  water,  till  all  their  strength  was  come  out 
into  that  decoction  ;  which  decoction  strained,  and 
having  oil  put  to  it,  w.is  again  boiled  to  the  height 
of  an  ointment,  and  so  reserved.  This  anointing  oil 
was  only  in  use  in  the  times  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  tirst  temple;  and  whilst  it  continued  the,  high- 
priests  successively  were  anointed  with  it.  The 
manner  was  thus  :  it  was  poured  upon  the  top  of  his 
head,  which  was  bare,  and  ran  down  his  face  upon 
his  beard ;  and  he  that  anointed  him  drew  with  his 
linger  the  figure  of  the  Greek  letter  chi  upon  his 
forehead.  The  reason  of  the  form  of  the  letter  c/«', 
was  to  distinguish  the  anointing  of  the  high-priest 
from  that  of  their  kings,  who  were  anointed  in  the 
t'orm  of  a  circle  or  crown.  The  high- priest  (the 
Jews  say)  was  anointed  by  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
when  the  oil  failed,  he  was  clothed  in  the  iiontilica' 
garments.  If  he  were  anointwl,  he  was  anointed 
daily  seven  days  together  ;  and  if  he  were  not  (when 
the  holy  oil  was  gone"  he  was  clothed  with  the  eight 
vestments  of  the  priesthood,  e\ery  dav,  for  seven 
days,  and  he  was  called  the  installed  by  the  gar- 
ments." 

The  last  rite  which  was  performed  by  the  high- 
priest,  on  his  consecration  to  office,  consisted  in  the 
ofi'ering  up  of  three  sacrilices,  namely,  an  offering 
for  sin,  a  holocaust  or  whole  biimt-olVering,  and 
a  peace-oflering.  These  sacrifices  were  repeated 
daily  for  seven  days.  There  was  also  a  nieai-orcr- 
ing  on  such  occasions,  consisting  of  unleave.ed 
bread,  unleavened  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and  un- 
leavened wafers  anointed  with  oil  ;  all  of  which  were 
put  into  one  basket,  and  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  to  be  presented  there  to  God,  along  with 
the  other  sacrilices.  All  these  ceremonies  having 
been  performed,  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  set  apart 
to  minister  in  holy  things,  which  rites  of  initiation 
were  always  used  before  a  high-priest  could  en  er 
upon  his  office.  But  the  sons  of  Aaron  being  once 
consecrated  by  Moses,  their  posterity  were  nevci 
after  consecrated,  because  they  succeede  .  to  the 
priesthood  by  hereditary  right. 

A  few  of  the  peculiar  privileges  which  belonged  to 
the  high-priest,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Lewis : 
"To  heighten  the  dignity  of  his  oftice,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  marry  a  virgin,  one  who  was  not  so  much  as 
espoused  to  any  other  person ;  nor  was  any  sort  ■  f 
virgin  thought  tit  to  be  his  wile,  but  only  one  that 
was  newly  come  out  of  her  minority,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  to  her  full  |iiiberty.  This  (the  Hebrew 
doctors  say)  is  to  be  understood  of  the  high-priest 
after  he  was  in  his  office;  for  if  he  liad  married  a 
widow  before  (which  was  permitted  to  the  common 
priests)  he  was  to  keep  her,  and  not  to  put  her  awav 
when  he  was  advanced  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  It 
was  peculiar  to  the  high-priest,  that  besides  other 
women  which  no  priests  might  marry,  he  alone  was 
forbidden  to  marry  a  widow.  In  this  law  is  prohib- 
ited not  imly  a  woman  that  had  been  married ;  but 
if  she  had  been  merely  espoused,  it  was  unlawful  for 
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the  liiijli-pricst  to  take  licr  for  liis  wife.  He  was  not 
Kllowcd  to  iimrry  tlic  wife  of  liis  biotlicr,  to  wliicli 
others  were  ohli^od ;  nor  a  woman  born  of  a  pernoii 
whom  a  liliih  pricit  was  forbidden  to  marry :  as,  if 
the  higli-priest  had  taken  a  widnw,  and  had  a  dangli- 
icr  by  licr,  that  chiM  niij^ht  not  be  married,  tliougli 
a  vinjin,  by  a  succeedin;,'  high  i)riest ;  liiit  he  was  to 
marry  a  vir^jin  of  Israel ;  and  tlioiii;h  lie  was  not  con- 
fined to  liis  own  tril)o,  yet  slie  was  to  be  nobly  born, 
in  oitler  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  function.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  polygamy  was  not  allowed 
to  the  high-priest,  who  was  to  have  but  one  wife  at 
A  time,  though  other  men  were  ])crniitted  to  have 
more :  if  be  took  another,  he  was  to  give  a  bill  of 
divorce  to  one  of  them  beloro  the  great  day  of  cn- 
piation,  otherwise  he  was  incapable  to  perform  the 
offices  of  it ;  but  if  his  wife  died,  it  was  not  unlawful 
for  him  to  marry  again. 

"  The  high-priest  was  exempt  from  tlie  common 
laws  of  mourning:  he  was  not  to  let  his  hair  grow 
neglected,  which  was  a  funeral  ceremony,  nor  was 
he  to  rend  his  clothes;  though  the  Talmudi.'^ts  will 
have  it,  a-s  Cunxus  observes,  that  he  might  rend  Lis 
garments  at  the  bottom  about  his  feet,  but  not  at  the 
top  down  to  his  breast.  He  was  forbidden  to  go 
into  the  house  where  the  body  of  his  father  or  his 
mother  lay  dead,  (which  was  permitted  to  the  interior 
priests)  and  consequently  he  was  not  to  make  any 
external  signs  of  mouniing  for  son  or  daughter, 
brother  or  sister.  ]5ut  before  his  anointing  and  con- 
secration, and  putting  on  the  holy  g;irnicnls,  it  was 
not  unlawful  for  him  to  attend  the  I'uncral  of  his  fa- 
ther; and  therefore  ICleazar  was  present  when  Aaron 
died,  being  as  yet  in  a  lower  ministry,  and  not  com- 
pletely advanced  to  the  high-priesthood.  If  tlie 
high-priest  was  in  the  i=aiictuary  wlien  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  father  or  mother,  he  was  not  to  stir 
from  thence  till  he  h.ad  tinislied  his  ministry ;  for  he 
had  a  little  house,  after  the  temple  wa.^  built,  v.ithin 
the  precincts  of  it,  where  he  commonly  remained  all 
the  day-time,  which  was  called  the  parlour  of  the 
high-prie.st.  At  night  he  went  to  his  own  dwcUing- 
bouge,  which  was  at  Jenisalem,  and  no  where  else. 
There  he  might  in-rt'orm  all  the  ofliccs  of  a  mourner 
(except  uncovering  his  head,  rending  his  clothes,  or 
going  into  the  house  whore  the  dead  body  was)  and 
there  the  [leople  came  to  comfort  him ;  and  sitting 
on  the  ground,  while  he  ,«at  in  his  chair,  at  the  fu- 
neral fea>t,  they  said,  Let  us  be  thy  expiation  (that 
is,  let  all  the  grief  that  is  ujion  thee  tall  upon  us}  to 
which  he  answered,  blessed  be  ye  from  heaven, 

"  There  are  other  marks  of  honour  bestowed  by 
the  .lews  upon  their  hipli-priest.  As  all  the  lower 
priests  were  esleemod  holy,  he  was  always  accoumed 
the  most  holy.  He  wjus,  says  Maimonidesf  to  excel 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  in  live  perfections,  in  the 
comeliness  of  bis  Ixxly,  in  strength,  in  riches,  in  wis- 
dom, aiul  in  n  beautiful  cnmplexion  ;  and  if  the  heir 
of  ihe  high-priest  hail  all  the  -ither  accomplishments, 
and  was  not  tlio  most  wealthy  among  bis  brethren,  it 


was  thought  just  that  so  great  a  personage  should  be 
made  most  rich  by  the  contributions  of  the  oihvr 
priests.  He  wan  only  second  to  the  kiiig;  and  as  no 
person  of  mean  descent  or  occupation  could  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  regal  dignity,  so  neither  could  he  into 
the  high-priesthood:  And  some  among  the  Jews  go 
60  far  as  to  say,  that  the  high  priest  was  as  valuable 
as  the  whole  people  of  Israel.  He  was  never  to 
converse  with  the  comir.onahy,  or  show  himself 
naked  to  them ;  and  therefore  he  was  to  avoid  all 
public  baths,  and  be  cautious  of  going  to  fea.'ts  and 
entertainments,  the  better  to  secure  the  reverence 
due  to  the  sanctity  of  his  chanicler.  When  he  weni 
.•ibro.nd  to  tho.se  that  were  in  mounting,  he  was  al- 
w.ays  attended  by  other  priests :  he  was  to  cliji  his 
hair  twice  aweek,  but  not  to  su:':'er  a  r.Tzor  to  come 
upon  his  head :  he  was  to  be  every  day  in  the  sanc- 
tuar)',  and  not  to  go  to  his  hr.use  aboie  twice  in  one 
day :  be  was  not  obliged  to  give  testimony  in  any 
cases,  but  what  related  to  the  king,  and  in  those  he 
could  not  be  forced  but  by  the  great  saidicdrim  :  he 
was  to  liaic  but  one  wife  at  one  time,  When  he 
went  into  the  temjile,  he  was  attended  by  three 
priests.  He  was  not  bound  to  sacrilice  by  lot,  (as 
the  other  |)riests  were)  but  miglit  do  it  as  often  as 
he  pleased,  and  t.ake  whatever  sacrifice  he  thought 
fit. 

"But  the  greatest  jirivilege  and  dignity  of  the 
high-priest  consisted  in  his  performing  the  most  holy 
parts  of  Divine  worship.  He  was  the  mediator,  as 
it  were,  between  God  and  the  jieople,  to  appease  the 
Divine  anger,  and  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  nation :  he  was  obliged  to  ofl'er  a  ineat- 
ofVering  every  day  at  his  o«ii  charges,  half  of  it  in 
the  morning,  and  half  at  night,  which  was  a  di.-iiinct 
offering  from  th.at  which  attended  the  daily  bunit- 
otferings :  he  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  that  but  once  in  a  year,  u])on  the 
day  of  expiation:  and,  upnn  great  occasions,  to  en- 
quire of  God  by  Urim  .and  Thummini," 

The  greatest  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  high-priest 
was  that  of  entering  the  most  holy  place,  which  was 
only  pennittcd  once  a-year  on  the  great  dav  of  ex- 
piation. See  .\tonic.mknt  (Day  of,i.  In  this  re- 
spect, .tnd  indeed  in  many  others,  the  .Tewish  liigh- 
jiricst  w.as  an  eminent  type  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  "olVered  himself  up  once  for  all  a  sacriticc  for 
sin,"  who  blesses  his  jieople,  and  "  bath  entered  not 
into  the  holy  [dace  made  with  hands,  which  is  a 
figure  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itsell',  iliere  to  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,'' 

HlIt>I,  the  name  given  to  the  devil  among  the 
Films,  He  is  supposed  to  have  his  ivsideiice  iti  the 
forests,  whence  he  sends  out  diseases  and  calamities 
of  every  kind  among  men.  He  is  describc<l  as  hav- 
ing only  three  lingers  on  each  hand,  and  as  having 
these  fingers  armed  with  l.trge  nails,  with  which  he 
tears  in  pieces  all  who  fall  into  his  power.  See 
Finns   Kici.kjion  ok). 

HILARIA,   n  general   term  among  the   ancii  nt 
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Rnmaiis.  foi'  days  of  feasting  and  rejoicing  on  any 
aci;onnt  whatever.  It  was  usually  ap|ilied,  however, 
in  a  more  restricted  form,  to  denote  a  festival  held 
on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods.  It  seems  to  have  been  celebrated 
with  games  and  amusements  of  every  kind.  Among 
other  rites  there  was  a  solemn  procession  in  which 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  borne  along,  preceded 
by  specimens  of  plate  and  other  works  of  art  provided 
by  the  wealthy  Ilom.ans  for  the  occasion. 

HILLEIj  (Sciii)Ol,  of),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Jewish  academies  forgiving  instruction  in  the 
Law  of  Moses.  It  was  founded  by  IliUel,  a  famous 
Jewi-sh  doctor,  who  was  surnained  the  Babylonian, 
because  he  was  a  native  of  liabylon.  Tliirty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  this  distinguished  liabbi 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  consulted  about  the 
celebration  of  the  passover,  wliioh  fell  that  yeaj-  upon 
a  Satm-day.  His  answer  was  so  satisfactory,  that 
they  elected  him  patriarch  of  the  nation,  and  his  pos- 
terity succeeded  him  down  to  the  fi!'th  century,  when 
the  patriarchs  of  Judea  were  abolished.  Ilillel  was 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  left  Babylon,  and  havnig 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was 
elected  patriarch  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  also  head 
of  the  sanhedrim.  The  Jews  allege,  that  like  Moses, 
to  whom  they  often  compare  him,  he  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Ilillel  was  the  disciple  of  Schan\mai,  and  ditVcring  in 
opinion  from  lijs  master,  he  set  up  a  rival  school ; 
and  so  violent  wa-  the  opposition  of  the  disciples  of 
Ilillol  to  those  of  Schammai,  that  a  bloody  conten- 
tion ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  several  of  the 
combatants  were  slain.  The  quarrel,  howe\er,  was 
brought  to  a  close,  by  the  declaration  of  the  B.\Til- 
KoL  (which  see),  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the 
school  of  Hillel.  The  Jews  blame  Schammai,  and 
highly  extol  Hillel,  who  they  say  was  so  much  es- 
teemed as  a  tsacher,  that  he  had  no  fewer  than  a 
thousand  scholars.  Eighty  of  his  disciples  rose  to 
great  distinction,  for  the  Jewish  writers  allege,  that 
thirty  of  them  were  worthy  of  having  the  glory  of 
God  resting  upon  them  as  it  did  upon  Moses  ;  thirty 
who,  like  Joshua,  were  able  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
sun  ;  and  the  other  twenty,  httle  inferior  to  the  lirst, 
but  superior  to  tlic  second. 

IIINA,  a  goddess  among  the  New  Zealand(  rs, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  spouse  of  Mawi,  the  supreme 
god,  and  by  whose  two  sons  the  world  is  believed 
to  have  been  peopled. 

HINUIJISM,  tlie  i>revailing  religion  of  flimhistan, 
professed  by  15O,0Otl,OUO  of  people.  It  has  been  a 
favourite  idea  with  some  Orientalists,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  religion  which  is  termed  Brahmanisin  or  Hin- 
duism is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  long  before  the 
days  of  Moses.  Niebuhr,  however,  has  clearly 
shown  that  Hindu  civilization  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  not  dating  long  before  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  And  this  latter  view  is 
I'ullv  borne  out  by  the  remnants  of  the  primitive 


inhabilants,  which  are  still  to  be  found  hi  the  hill 
country,  beyond  the  borders  of  the  cultivated  plains. 
Tliese  hill  and  forest  tribes  are  diminutive  in  stature, 
with  small  eyes  and  flat  noses.  They  have  no  caste, 
and  no  iduls,  although  they  have  various  supersti- 
tious practices.  Th.ese  aboriginal  or  non-Aryan 
tribes,  have  evidently  been  compelled  to  take  refuge 
ill  tlie  woods  and  fastnesses  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Hindus  or  Aiwaiis,  as  they  call  themselves.  In  the 
Vedas  all  who  withstood  the  onward  march  of  the 
men  of  Aryan,  are  tenned  Dif^i/iis.  and  ai"e  said  to 
perform  no  religious  rites.  They  are  also  termed 
"  those  who  do  not  tend  the  fire,"  and  "fail  to  wor- 
ship Agni."  Another  appellation  by  wliich  the 
Vedas  describe  them  is  "  tlesh  eaters,"  and  in  aceord- 
a^M-e  with  this  name,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
Bliils,  who  are  the  most  numerous  and  important  of 
all  the  aboriginal  tribes,  eat  the  flesh  not  only  of  bui- 
faloes,  but  also  of  cows,  when  It  can  be  obl.ained, 
a  peculiarity  which  more  [lerhaps  th.an  any  other 
marks  them  out  as  entirely  se[arafe  and  distinct 
from  the  Hindus,  with  whom  the  cow  is  an  animal  of 
.special  sacrediiess.  The  following  points  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  aborigines  and  their  Aryan  con 
(pierors  are  stated  by  General  Briggs  in  the  Journal 
of  the  .-V>iatic  Society  : 
■'  1.  Hindus  are  divided  into  castes. 

The  aborigines  have  no  such  di.-tinctions. 

2.  Hindu  widows  are  forbidden  to  marry. 

The  widows  of  the  aborigines  iiot  only  do  so, 
but  usually  with  the  younger  brother  of  the  late 
husband — a  practice  they  follow  in  connnon 
with  the  Scythian  tribes. 

3.  The   Hindus   venerate   the    cow   and    abstain 
from  eating  beef. 

The  aborigines  feed  alike  on  all  Mesh. 

4.  The  Hindus  abstain  from  the  u.-<e  of  fermented 
liquors. 

The  aborigines  drink  to  excess;  and  conceive 
no  ceremony,  civil  or  religious,  complete  without. 

b.  The  Hindus  jiutake  of  food  prepared  only  by 
those  of  their  own  caste. 

The  aborigines  partake  of  food  prepared  by 
any  one. 

C.  The  Hindus  abhor  the  siiilling  of  blood 

The  aborigines  conceive  no  religious  or  domes- 
tic ceremony  complete  without  the  spilling  of 
blood  and  otTering  up  a  live  victim. 

7.  The  Hindus  have  a  Brahmanical  priesthood. 
The  indigenes  do  not  venerate  Brahmiuis. 
Their  own  priests  (who  are  self-created  1  are  re- 
spected according  to  their  mode  of  life  and  their 
skill  ill  magic  and  sorcery,  in  divining  future 
events  and  in  curing  diseases :  these  are  the 
qualifications  which  auihoii-^c  their  emph'yn.ent 
in  slaj'ing  sacrificial  viciims  and  in  dislribuliiig 
them. 

8.  The  Hindus  burn  their  dead. 

The  aborigines  bury  their  dead,  and  with  them 
tlieti'  arms,  sometimes  their  cattle,   .as  among 
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till-  Pcythinng.     On   nucli   ocamioiis   a   victim 
oiiplii  to  be  sacrilici'd  to  atone  for  tlic  sins  of 
I  lie  docrftM-il. 
'.•.  Tlip  Hindu  civil  iiiMiluliuns  nre  all  iiinnicipal. 
'riu>  nliuri;;inal  iubtitiilinns  nrv  nli  |iatriai'clial. 

10.  Tlio  Hindus  have  llieir  courts  of  ju^tice 
composed  of  equals. 

The  aborigines  have  theirs  composed  of  heads 
nf  iril)es  or  fauiihes,  and  clio-cn  for  lil'c. 

11.  Tliu  Hindus  brought  witli  them  (more  than 
tluee  thousand  years  ago)  the  art  of  writing  and 
science. 

The  indigenes  arc  not  only  illiterate,  but  it   is 
forbidden  for  the  Hindus  to  leacli  ihum." 

The  aburi.niual  tribes  of  HindustiUi,  as  far  as  ihey 
have  vet  been  examined,  are  generally  su]>|rosed  to 
be  of  a  Mongolian  type,  and  to  have  come  from  the 
ncutliern  parts  of  the  country,  probably  at  a  remote 
period  having  iuh.ibited  some  part  of  the  iregions  of 
Ceiilral  Asia.  The  be.^t  account  of  the  religion  of 
the  dilVerent  non-.\ryan  tribes  is  to  be  found  in  a  me- 
moir furnished  to  the  .lournal  of  the  .\siatic  t^ociety 
bv  .Major  .Macphc  son.  under  the  title  of  •  .-Vn  Ac- 
Comit  of  the  Hcligion  of  tlie  Khonds  in  Orissa."  The 
chief  object  of  their  worship  is  slated  to  be  the 
Earth-god,  under  the  name  of  lUutA-l'KNM;  (which 
see),  to  whom  tlicy  olTer  human  sacriliccs  annually. 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  obtaining  success  in  their 
agricultural  oprrations.  See  KlloxDS  (Ul,l.lui(iN 
OF;.  Uut  in  addition  to  the  aburigines  who  inhabit 
Nortlicrn  India,  such  as  the  IShil.s,  the  Mire,  the  Klu- 
lis,  the  Khond.s,  there  has  always  been  a  large  body  of 
Nish.id.is  or  non-.\ryan  tribes  in  the  southeni  part 
of  ihc  Peninsula.  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  his  'Comparative 
(irammar  of  the  Unn  idian  or  South  Indian  l':imily 
nf  L,inguiigcs.'  thus  describes  the  religious  ch.iraiter 
of  these  aborigines  of  the  south  :  "  The  system  which 
prev.'iils  in  the  forests  and  mountain -fastnesses 
throughout  the  Dravidian  teniiorics,  and  also  in  the 
extreme  smith  of  the  I'eniusula  amongst  the  low  c;iste 
tribes,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  still  more 
widely  prevalent  at  an  early  period,  is  a  system  of 
demonolatry,  or  the  worship  of  e\il  spirits  by  means 
(if  bhxKly  saerilices  and  frantic  d.iiices.  This  system 
was  introduced  within  the  historical  period  from  the 
Tamil  country  into  Ceylon,  where  it  is  now  mixed 
up  with  liuddhism.  On  comparing  this  Dravidian 
Kyslem  of  demonolatry  and  sorcery  wiili  ■  ;?hama- 
iiism" — the  superstition  which  prevails  amongst  the 
r^rian  races  of  tsiberia  aiul  the  bill-tribes  on  the 
ronth  western  frontier  of  China,  which  is  still  mixed 
up  with  the  liiiddhi.sm  of  the  .Mongols,  and  which 
was  the  old  reli;;ion  of  the  whole  Tatar  nice  before 
I'uddhinin  and  Mohannucdanism  were  disseminaled 
■mongst  them— we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
those  two  superstitions,  though  practised  bv  niees 
so  wideiv  separated,  are  not  only  sinular  but  identi- 
cal." 

liut  while  the  unlive  triln^s  of  Hindustan  occupy 
the  foiX'Ms  ami  the  hills,  the  whole  of  the  open  coun- 


try or  plains  of  the  Ganges  intervcninc  between  the 
Himalaya  mountains  and  the  Viiidhya  hills,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Hindu  or  .Aryan  races,  who.  at  a  riii:oie 
period,  seem  to  have  crossed  the  Indian  Al|8,and 
been  diiliised  over  the  I'anjab,  ultimately  overruiiuiiig 
the  whole  Peninsula. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus,  as  it  now  presents  it- 
self in  the  system  of  Krsdimanism,  dilVera  essentially 
from  the  reli;don  of  the  siiine  people  in  its  more  an- 
cient form,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Vcdas.  The.se  sa- 
tred  books,  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  are  four  in 
lunidRr,  and  arc  denominated  the  IJig-Veda.  the 
Yajur-Veda,  the  Sdma-Veda,  and  the  .\tliar>a-V<'da. 
The  four  Vediis  were  fonnerly  supposed  to  be  of 
equal  antiquity,  but  now  it  is  ascertained  th.it  whilst 
the  hymns  of  which  the  Kig-Veda  consi^ls.  rank  "as 
amongst  the  oldest  extant  rcconis  of  the  ancient 
world,"  the  tsama-V(jda  merely  gives  exiracis  from 
these  hymns  arranged  for  worship,  the  Yajur-Veda 
contain.s  hymns  of  later  date,  mixed  with  repetitions 
of  the  early  specimens,  and  the  Alharva-V<!da  is  a 
much  later  compilation  consisting  of  formularies  re- 
quired on  certain  rare  occa-sions.  The  Uig  V^da, 
which  is  the  earliest  of  these  collections  of  sacred 
hymns,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  B.C.  1200, 
lU'  B.  c.  1400.  It  contains  1,017  iiiuntras  or  prayers, 
about  one-half  of  which  are  addressed  to  Indni  the 
god  of  light,  or  Hindu  Jupiter,  or  Aijiii  the  god  of 
tire,  or  raihcr  iierhajis  lire  itself,  viewed  jMirily  as  a 
vivifying  principle  of  vegetation,  piul  partly  as  a 
destructive  agent.  The  next  divinity,  which  in  the 
v'cw  of  some  Orientalists  completes  the  triad  of  the 
Vaidic  system,  is  Vuruim  the  god  of  water.  Tims  the 
Hindu  religion  of  this  early  period  seems  to  have  been 
a  system  of  worship  addres.sed  to  natural  phenomena, 
the  light,  the  lire,  the  water;  and  must  therefore 
have  partaken  of  a  pantheistic  character.  The  ele- 
ments were  deilied,  and  the  very  Siicritices  they 
o.lercd  were  converted  into  gods.  Thus  the  hymns 
comprising  one  entire  section  of  the  Kig  Veda  are 
addre.ssed  to  SoJIA  (which  see),  the  milky  juice  of  the 
moon-plant  (asclepi.as  acida\  which  was  a  libation 
oHcred  to  the  gods,  and  without  a  draught  of  which 
even  they  could  not  be  immortal. 

The  language  in  which  ihc  Ved.is  are  WTitten  is 
the  rsjinskrit,  which  the  Hindus  seriously  believe  to 
be  the  language  of  the  gods,  and  to  ha>e  been  com- 
municated to  men  by  a  voice  from  lle:l^en  ;  while  the 
Vtjdas  themselves  have  proceeded  iVom  the  Uiouih  of 
the  Creator.  Hut  the  Sliastnis  or  Siicred  wmings  of 
the  Hindus  are  not  limited  to  the  four  Vt^Ais;  lie- 
sides  these,  there  are  four  J7AI- !"«/<;«  or  Sub-ijcrip- 
turcs;  six  I'lrf-finfliM  or  iKxlies  of  learning;  and  tour 
Uji-iintja.i  or  appended  bodies  of  leanilng,  forming  in 
all  an  immense  mass  of  secular  and  sacred  lore, 
such  as  any  single  indi\iihial  would  in  vain  attempt 
even  cursorily  to  peruse,  much  less  fully  to  master. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  conqdicated  system  of 
Hinduism  in  its  present  fonn.  lies  the  exi.stence  of 
one  great   uui>ers<d,  self-existing  Spirit,  who  is  di" 
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nomlnateil  Brah.m  (wliieli  see).  It  is  one  gKiml 
lieciiliarity  of  tliis  the  Supreme  God  of  India,  tliat 
wliile  all  natural  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him  in  inli- 
nile  perfection,  lie  is  not  alleged  to  possess  a  single 
moral  attribute.  And  even  liis  natural  attributes, 
tlioiigh  they  may  be  momentarily  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  manifesting  the  universe,  they  are  speed- 
ily recalled  and  reabsorbed  into  his  mysterious  es- 
sence. Hence  throughout  all  India,  there  are  neither 
temples,  nor  sacred  rites,  nor  acts  of  worship  in 
lionour  of  Brahm.  The  excuse  given  for  this  strange 
state  of  matters  is,  that  "the  representing  the  Su- 
]irome  Being  by  images,  or  the  honouring  him  by 
the  institution  of  sacred  lites,  and  the  erection  of 
temples,  must  be  perfectly  incom[)atible  with  every 
conceivable  notion  of  an  all-pervading,  innnaterial, 
incorporeal  spirit."  Such  an  excuse  would  undoubt- 
edly be  valid,  in  so  fur  as  an  outward  image  is  cou- 
lenied,  but  has  no  force  whatever  wlieii  applied  to 
the  spiritual  worship  of  an  intelligent  creature. 

In  the  creed  of  the  Hindus,  Brahm  alone  exists; 
all  else  is  illusory.  How  then  is  creation  on  such  a 
system  to  be  accomphshed?  The  mode  in  which 
the  universe  sprang  into  existence  is  thus  sketched 
by  Mr.  Ilardwick  in  his  '  Christ  and  other  Masters:' 
•■  Alone,  supreme,  and  unapproachable,  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  Himself  had  crossed  the  mind  of 
the  Great  Solitary.  He  longed  for  ollspriiig,  and  at 
length  determined  to  resolve  tlie  primitive  simjilicity 
of  His  essence,  and  transt'orni  Himself  into  a  wcrld 
whicli  might  contrast  with  His  eternal  quietude. 
From  this  desire  of  God  has  sprung  whatever  is,  or 
is  to  be :  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  rock,  the  tiower, 
the  forest,  the  innumerable  tribes  of  gods  and  men, 
of  beasts  and  demons, — these,  so  far  as  tliey  [lossess 
a  true  existence,  are  all  consiibstantial  witli  divinity. 
The  basis  underlying  all  the  forms  which  they  as- 
sume is  the  InetVable,  the  Uncreated.  God  may  be 
regarded  as  the  undeveloped  world,  the  world  as  the 
development  of  God.  He  is  both  the  fountain  and 
the  stream,  the  cause  and  the  etlect,  the  one  Creator 
and  the  one  creation.  'As  the  spider  spins  and 
gathers  back  [its  thread];  as  plants  sprout  on  the 
earth  ;  as  hairs  grow  on  a  living  person  ;  so  is  this 
universe  here,  produced  from  the  imperishable  na- 
ture. By  contemplation  the  vast  one  germinates ; 
from  him  food  [or,  body]  is  produced;  and  thence, 
successively,  breath,  mind,  real  [elements],  worlds 
and  immortality  arising  iVom  [good]  deeds.'  Ex- 
jiressions  of  this  kind  had  not  luniiiturally  suggested 
to  some  minds  the  inference  that  the  pantheism  of 
ancient  India  was  simple  and  materialistic :  but  a 
fin-tlier  insight  into  the  philosophy,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  ajipears  in  monuments  of  the  Brahmanic  age,  will 
jirove  such  inferences  to  be  erroneous.  We  may 
'lot,  indeed,  be  able  to  decide  with  confidence  re- 
ppecting  the  complexion  of  the  earliest  Hindu  meta- 
phvsies,  since  the  Vedas,  notwithstanding  the  inge- 
nuity of  their  commentators,  will  be  found  to  liave 
contained  a  very  slender  metaphysical  element :  but 


as  soon  as  ever  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the 
ruder  superstitions  of  their  forefathers  into  hai.nony 
with  more  retined  conceptions  of  tlie  Godliead.  tlie 
whole  tone  of  Hindu  pantheism  is  subtilized,  to  the 
extent  of  questioning  the  reality  of  the  material 
world  itself.  All  fonns  assumed  by  matter  are  then 
held  to  be  not  only  transient  but  illusive.  Tlu' 
semblance  of  reality  wliich  they  possess  is  due  to 
Maya, — the  personitication  of  God's  fruitless  long- 
ing fur  some  being  other  than  His  own, — the  power, 
by  which,  in  ditierent  words,  the  Absolute  had  been 
Himself  beguiled  from  His  original  quietude.  But 
while  matter  is  thus  held  to  be  essentially  nun -exist- 
ent, that  which  underlies  and  animates  tlfe  whole  ol 
the  phenomenal  universe  is  one  with  the  Divinity, 
who,  by  a  species  of  self-analysis,  has  bruuglit  Him- 
self under  the  conditions  of  the  linite  and  the  tem- 
poral, and  must  in  future  so  continue  till  the  visible 
is  ultimately  reabsorbed  by  the  invisible,  and  multi- 
plicity reduced  afresh  to  simple  unity." 

Thus  it  is  that,  according  to  Hinduism,  every  ob 
ject  in  the  universe,  nay,  the  soul  of  man  himself,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  illnsoiy  manifestation  of  the 
essence  of  Brahm.  But  in  all  c-osmological  specula- 
tions the  difficulty  is  apt  to  stiu't  itself,  how  .spirit  can 
exert  energy  at  all ;  and  mure  especially  how  it  caii 
operate  directly  ujion  matter.  It  was  conceived, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  put  forth  his  energy, 
Brahm  must  assume  a  form,  or  the  appear.ance  of  a 
form.  Under  this  assunu'd  jiersonal  form  he  drew 
forth  in  some  inetl'able  maimer  from  his  own  imper- 
sonal essence  three  distinct  beings  or  hypostases, 
which  became  invested  with  corporeal  forms.  This 
is  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad  or  Trinuirti, — Broh- 
»ui,  ]'«■/(«»,  and  S/tii'a.  To  these  three  Ijeings  were 
intrusted  the  arrangement  and  government  of  the 
universe  alter  Brahm  had  rehxpscd  into  his  proper 
state  ol  profound  sleep  and  unconsciousness. 

The  creation  of  the  universe  is  accounted  for  in 
the  Hindu  Shastras  by  the  production  of  the  Mun- 
dane Egg,  from  wdiich  the  whole  universe  sprang 
forth  in  perfected  form.  To  produce  the  egg,  Brtilou 
is  represented  as  having  assumed  a  new  and  pectiliar 
form,  in  which  he  is  usually  called  Piirush,  or  the 
primeval  male;  while  his  divine  energy  separated 
from  his  essence  is  ]icrsoniHed.  under  a  female  form 
named  Prulcriti  or  Nature.  From  the  combiiiatiun 
of  Purush  and Pralriti  proceeded  the  Mundane  Egg. 
See  Ckkation.  Thus  the  elements  of  universal 
nature  came  into  being,  consisting  of  fourteen 
worlds;  seven  int'oiior,  or  below  tlie  world  which  we 
inhabit ;  and  seven  superior,  consi>ting — with  the 
exception  of  our  own  which  is  the  lirst — of  immense 
tracts  of  space,  bestudded  witli  glorious  luminaries 
and  habitations  of  the  gods. 

But  the  worlds  having  thus  been  educed  from  the 
Mundane  Erjy,  the  question  arises,  who  is  the  maker 
of  the  different  orders  of  being  who  are  to  inhabit 
the  worlds.  This  office  is  exclusively  assigned  to 
Brahma  (^which  see),  the  first  person  of  the  Hindu 
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Triad,  who  l«  accorHiimly  styled  I  lie  Crojitor.  From 
liiiii  niso  jiroceedeil  liy  cinanalinn  or  ciliietioii  tlic 
four  cnxleii  into  nliicli  the  lllnrins  l>clicve  iiiaiikiiiil 
to  lie  divided.  Fniin  his  niomli  came  the  highest  or 
nrahiimii  ca^te  ;  from  his  arm  the  Kshnttrya  or  mili- 
tary caste;  from  his  lireast  the  Vaisliya  or  produc- 
tive caslu;  and  t'rom  liis  fool  tliu  Sliudiu  or  servile 
caste.  The  lite  of  lirn/ima  iiiea.<iires  the  diiratioii  of 
the  universe,  and  is  believed  to  extend  to  tliree  liun- 
dred  billion.'  of  common  yejirs;  .-uid  .is  a  pailial  de- 
struction or  disorganizjiiioii  of  the  ten  lower  worlds 
recurs  at  the  close  of  e^■l'ry  ntljMi  or  day  of  ISrahma, 
there  are  understood,  accoiding  to  this  system,  to  be 
-lliii1y-six 'thousiind  pailial  destructions  or  di.sorga- 
nizations  of  the  lar^'er  half  of  the  universe,  and  as 
many  rcconslruciioiis  of  it  during  the  period  of  its 
duration.  And  when  the  life  of  Brahma  shall  have 
teniiinatcd,  there  will  be  no  lonj;pr  a  paiti.il  de- 
slruetii^n,  but  an  utter  anniliilaiinn  of  the  univer.sc 
called  a  Miiha  Prahi/u,  and  lirahni  alone  will 
exist.  '-Thus,"  to  use  the  lan.i^n.i.'e  of  Dr.  DuiT, 
"there  has  been,  according;  to  I  lie  Hindu  Sha.stnis, 
an  alternating  succession  of  man ifc-tal ions  and  aiini- 
liilations  of  the  universe,  at  intervals  of  inconceiv- 
able length,  throughout  the  mcisureless  ages  of  a 
past  eternity; — and  there  will  be  the  same  alternate 
never-ending  succession  of  manitcstatioiis  and  anni- 
hilations throughout  the  bonndle-ss  ages  of  the  eter- 
nity that  is  to  come." 

The  Hindus  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion, holding  that  every  hninan  soul  in  order  tii  ex- 
piate its  guilt  pa.sses  through  millions  and  millions 
more  of  diH'erent  bodily  foims  tliiouglioiit  the  wliuie 
duration  of  the  present  universe.  To  this  anange- 
menr,  however,  there  is  an  exception,  the  superior 
gods  not  being  subject  to  nndci-go  these  numberless 
changes,  but  eiijoying  the  highest  happiness  attain- 
able ap.art  from  absorption  through  the  whole  of 
Urahma's  life.  It  is  the  earnest  desire,  accordingly, 
of  every  Hindu  that  he  may  rise  a  grade  higher  in 
the  next  birth,  and  thus  attain  one  step  in  jidvance 
towards  ultimate  deliverance.  A  higher  species  of 
future  bliss  set  before  the  devotee  of  Hrahmanism,  is 
the  enjoyment  of  carnal  delights  in  the  heaven  of 
one  or  other  of  the  superior  gods.  I5ut  the  last  and 
highest  kind  of  future  bliss  consists  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  sonl  into  the  essence  of  Braliin.  Sec 
AiisoitiTlON.  This  is  the  consummation  of  t'elicily, 
for  the  soul  imce  absorbed  is  not  liable  to  any  fur- 
ther lransinii.Tation.  IJiit  while  there  is  thus  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  future  rewards  for  the  righteous, 
there  is  also  a  graduated  scale  of  t"iiture  punishments 
for  the  wicked.  Thus  an  individual  may  by  his  evil 
deeds  in  this  lite  incur  a  degr.ided  position  in  the 
next  birth;  or  if  more  nicked,  be  may  be  sent  down 
to  one  or  other  of  inniniieiable  hells,  to  reappenr, 
however,  on  earth  in  minend,  animal,  jind  vegetable 
forms  before  he  rises  to  the  huin.in  ;  or  if  a  peculiarly 
lieiii'iuii  transgressor,  he  may  be  consigned  to  perdi- 
tion until  the  dissolution  of  all  Ihingii. 


Now  to  attain  each  of  the  three  distinct  kinds  of 
future  bliss,  and  escape  the  three  distinct  kinds  of 
future  punishment,  there  are  three  eipially  distinct 
paths  niarked  out  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus. 
To  secure  advance  in  the  nest  birth,  all  the  neces- 
sary duties  peculiar  to  caste  must  be  airefully  dis- 
cliarged ;  and  the  ordinary  practices  and  ceremonies 
of  religion  must  be  diligently  observed.  To  obiain 
an  entrance  into  tjic  paradise  of  one  of  the  superior 
gods,  there  must  be  the  performance  of  some  extra- 
ordinary seruces  to  the  deities,  or  .«ome  acts  of  ex- 
traordin.iry  merit.  I5ut  to  render  a  man  worthy  of 
absorption  into  Br.ihm,  he  must  adopt  peculiar 
austerity  in  his  mode  of  life ;  he  must  apply  himself 
sedulously  to  divine  knowledge;  and  above  .ill,  he 
must  give  himself  up  to  pure  .ind  intense  meditation 
on  the  Ktenial  Spirit.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
three  higher  castes  to  reach  any  one  of  the  kinds  of 
bliss  set  before  the  Hindu ;  but  the  Sudra  must 
limit  his  ambition  in  either  of  the  inferior  kinds  of 
bliss,  and  when  he  has  attained  this  primary  object 
in  a  future  birth,  he  may  then  aspire  to  the  highest 
beatitude — linal  absorption  in  Uralim. 

The  gods  of  Hinduism  are  almost  numberless, 
and  hence  the  immense  v.iriety  of  sects  in  India, 
each  deriving  its  denomination  from  the  name  of  its 
favourite  divinity.  At  the  l-.ead  of  this  immense 
p.mlheon  must  be  placed  the  members  of  the  Hindu 
I'riad,  who,  of  course,  attract  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  vot.irie»  and  the  largest  amount  of  reverence. 
It  is  not  a  little  rcn;arkal)le.  that  though  Brahma 
occupies  the  (irst  position  among  the  Sacred  Three, 
and  might  be  suj  jiosed,  as  the  Creator,  to  call  forth 
the  special  homage  of  the  creature,  the  active 
worshij)  of  this  deity  has  almost  completely  fallen 
into  desuetude  among  the  )ieople  generally.  He  is 
.'till  worshipped  by  one  cl.iss,  the  Brahmaiis,  at  sun- 
rise every  morning,  when  they  repeat  an  iiu'aiit:iiii)n 
containing  a  description  of  his  image,  and  ,i!  an  net 
of  worship  present  him  with  a  single  flower;  but  as 
Mr.  Elphinstone  informs  us,  he  was  never  much  wor- 
shipped, and  has  now  but  one  temple  in  India. 
Vl-hnu  and  Shiva,  however,  with  their  consorts,  have 
always  secured  the  greatest  amount  of  practical 
homage,  and  their  sects  arc  more  numerous  th.in  any 
other  of  the  sects  of  India,  rrole.ssor  Horace 
Wilson  says,  that  the  repre.sentatives  of  these  two 
superior  deities  have  in  course  of  time  borne  away 
the  palm  from  the  prototypes,  and  that  Kriflimi, 
Jidma,  or  the  Limjum,  arc  almost  the  only  furiiig 
under  which  Vishmt  and  IShira  are  now  adored  in 
most  parts  of  India. 

The  wnrsliijipers  of  the  Salt!,  the  power  or  energy 
of  the  divine  nature  in  .iction.  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous among  all  classes  of  Hindus.  It  has  bien 
computed  that  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal,  at  least  three- 
fourths  arc  of  this  sect  ;  of  the  rcni.iining  fonrlli, 
three  parts  are  Vai'jihiiara/i,  and  one  Suivai.  A\  hen 
the  worshippers  of  Satii  incline  towards  the  adora- 
tion of  Vis/iHU,  tbc'persouiiicd  Sakti  is  termed  Lakah- 
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mi  01'  M<tlia  Lakshmi ;  but  wlien  they  incline  toivjirds 
the  a'loi'iitioii  of  Shiva,  the  nersoiiilied  Sukti  is  termed 
Paroati,  Bhavani  or  Darga.  Tiie  bride  ol  Shiva,  in 
one  or  other  ol'  her  many  and  varied  forms,  is  one  of 
tlie  most  popuhir  emblems  in  Bengal  and  along  the 
Ganges.  The  chief  ceremony  of  initiation  in  all 
Hindu  sects  is  the  communication  by  the  teacher  to 
the  disciple,  of  the  J\fantra,  which  generally  consists 
of  tlie  name  of  some  deity,  or  a  short  address  to  him  ; 
it  is  communicated  in  a  whisper,  and  never  lightly 
revealed  to  the  uninitiated.  Anotlior  distinction 
amongst  sect.";,  but  merely  of  a  civil  cliaracter,  is  ilie 
term  or  terms  with  which  tlie  religious  members  sa- 
lute each  otlier  when  they  meet,  or  in  which  they 
are  addressed  by  the  lay  members.  But  the  nsual 
mode  of  discriminating  one  sect  from  another  is  by 
various  fantastic  streaks  on  the  face,  breast,  and 
arms.  For  this  purpose  all  the  Vaislinava  sects  em- 
ploy a  white  earth  called  ijopichandana,  which,  to  be 
of  the  purest  description,  should  be  brought  from 
Dwitraka,  being  said  to  be  the  soil  of  a  pool  in  that 
place  where  the  Gopi^  drowned  tliemselves  when 
tliey  heard  of  Krishna's  death.  The  common  gojn- 
chaiulaiui,  however,  is  uotiihig  but  a  luaguesia  or  cal- 
careous clay. 

The  worsliip  of  Shica  appears  to  be  the  most  pre- 
valent and  popular  of  all  the  modes  of  adoration,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  number  of  shrines  dedicated  to 
llie  only  form  u.'ider  which  Shica  is  reverenced,  that 
of  the  Liiir/aia ;  yet  these  temples  are  scarcely  e\-er 
the  resort  of  numerous  votaries,  and  are  regarded  with 
comparatively  liitlc  veneration  by  the  Hindus.  Be- 
nares, hoNve^er,  forms  an  exce|itioii,  and  the  temple 
of  Visweswara,  '•  the  Lord  of  all,"  an  epithet  of  Shiva, 
represented  as  usual  by  a  Lingain.  is  thronged  with  a 
never-ceasing  crowd  of  worshippers.  "The  adora- 
tion of  Shiva  indeed,"  as  Professor  H.  II.  Wilson 
remarks,  "  has  never  assumed,  in  npper  India,  a  po- 
pular form.  He  appears  in  his  shrines  only  in  an 
imattractive  and  rude  emblem,  the  mystic  purpose 
of  which  is  little  understood,  or  regarded  by  the  un- 
initiated and  vulgar,  and  which  oilers  nothing  to 
interest  the  feelings  or  excite  the  imagination.  No 
legends  are  recorded,  of  this  deity  of  a  poetic  and 
pleasing  character ;  and  above  all,  such  legends  as 
are  narrated  in  the  Puranas  and  Tantras  have  not 
been  presented  to  the  Hindus  in  any  accessible 
shape.  The  Saivas  have  no  works  in  any  of  the 
common  dialects,  like  the  Rdmdyana,  the  Bdrtta, 
or  the  Bhalta  Maid.  Indeed,  as  far  as  any  incpiiry 
has  yet  been  instituted,  no  work  whatever  exists,  in 
any  vernacular  dialect,  in  which  the  actions  of  Siva, 
in  any  of  his  forms,  are  celebrated.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  however,  that  these  observations  are  in- 
tended to  apjily  only  to  Gangotic  Hindustan, for  in  tlie 
south  of  India  popular  legends  relating  to  local  mani- 
festations of  Siva  are  not  uncommon.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  absence  of  multiplied  forms  of  this  divi- 
nity, as  objects  of  worship,  a;jd  to  the  want  of  those 
works  which  attach  importance  to  particular  mani- 
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festations  of  the  favourite  god,  the  people  can  sciircely 
be  said  to  be  divided  into  dilferent  sects,  any  ferther 
than  as  they  may  have  certain  religious  mendicants 
for  their  spiritual  guides.  Actual  divisions  of  the 
worshippers  of  Siva  are  almost  restricted  to  these 
religious  personages,  collected  sometimes  in  opu  ent 
and  numerous  associations  ;  but  for  the  greater  part 
detached,  few,  and  indigent." 

The  course  of  worship  among  the  Hindus  consists 
in  circumambulating  the  temple,  keeping  the  right 
hand  to  it,  as  often  as  the  devotee  pleases  :  the  wur- 
shijiper  then  enters  the  vestibule,  and  if  a  bell  is  sus- 
pended there,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  he  strikes 
two  or  three  times  upon  it.  He  then  advances  to 
the  threshold  of  the  shrine,  presents  his  offering, 
which  the  officiating  Brahman  receives,  muttsrs  in- 
audibly  a  short  prayer,  accompanied  with  prostra- 
tion, or  simply  witli  the  act  of  lifting  the  hands 
to  the  forehead,  and  then  departs.  There  is  no- 
thing like  a  religious  service,  and  the  hurried  man- 
ner in  which  the  whole  is  performed,  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  worshippers,  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
shrine,  arid  the  scattering  about  of  water,  oil,  and 
fa;l'._'d  dov.-ers,  inspire  anything  but  feelings  of  rever- 
ence and  devotion. 

Besides  the  usual  forms  of  religious  homage  and 
rites  of  worship,  there  are  other  acts  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  religion  of  the  Hindu,  possess  such  ex- 
traordinary merit  as  to  entitle  the  performer  to  an 
entrance  into  one  or  other  of  the  heavens  of  the  gods. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  are  thus  enu- 
me';!tel  by  Dr.  Duif:  "Fastings,  frequent,  long- 
continued,  and  accompanied  by  various  meditative 
exercises  : — tlie  presenting  of  gifts  to  tlie  Brahmans, 
such  as  a  valuable  piece  of  land,  cows,  liorses,  or 
elephants,  large  sums  of  silver  or  of  gold,  houses 
well  stored  with  food,  clothes,  and  utensils : — the 
honourmg  of  Brahmans  with  feasts,  which  are  re- 
])leiiished  witli  all  manner  of  rare  delicacies  and 
expensive  luxuries  :  readings  and  recitations  of  por- 
tions of  the  JIahabharat  and  other  Shastras,  on  aus- 
picious days  ;  and  rehearsals  fc.r  weeks  or  months 
together  of  those  legends  which  embody  the  histories 
of  their  gods,  accompanied  witli  dancing.s  and  wav- 
ings  of  brushes,  and  the  jinglings  of  rings,  and  the 
noses  of  instrumental  music: — the  digging  of  public 
wells,  or  tanks,  or  pools  of  water  '  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  mankind;'  the  building  of  public  ghats  or 
flights  of  steps  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  assist 
the  faithful  in  their  ablutions  ;  the  planting  and  con- 
secrating of  trees  to  afford  a  shade,  and  of  groves  to 
furnish  refreshment  to  holy  pilgrims  ;  the  repairing 
of  old  temples,  or  the  erecting  of  new,  in  lionour  of 
the  gods : — long  and  arduous  pilgrimages  to  the  con- 
fluence of  sacred  streams, — to  spots  that  have  been 
immortalized  by  the  exploits  of  gods  or  the  penances 
of  holy  sages, — or  to  .shrines  where  the  presence  of 
some  divinity  may  be  more  than  ordinarily  realized, 
and  his  tavours  and  blessings  with  more  than  wonted 
affluence  bestowed.     Besides  these,  and  others  too 
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tolioim  to  bo  recounted,  must  l)C  Rpcelnlly  noted  the 
mniiifoM  praclici's  of  «elf-miir<lt'r.  Curtain  nuxlcs  of 
voliintnrv  relisiouB  nuiciile  some  of  the  Slin.tti-n«  din- 
tinetly  recommend,  nnnexin;;  thereto  promines  of  n 
heavenly  reconiiicnsc.  To  the  modc.i  tlnm  divinely 
.ipiminted  the  fervent  but  hUn<l  and  pcrvci-sc  zeal  of 
ilehuk-d  votaries  has  not  been  slow  in  adding  many 
more  to  testify  the  intensity  of  their  devotion. 
Hence  it  is  that  Mnnihcrs  annually  throw  themselves 
over  precipices  and  arc  dashed  to  pieces, — or  cast 
tlii'insclvc;  into  sacred  rivers  and  are  drowned, — or 
linry  themselves  alive  in  graves  which  may  have  been 
dug  by  their  nearest  kindred.  All  these,  and  other 
modes  of  self-ninrder,  are  practised  with  the  distinct 
expectation  of  enniiivj  an  entrance  into  heaven.  IScit 
the  most  celebnitod  of  them  all  is  the  rite  of  Sati  or 
Suttee." 

The  primitive  form  of  Hindni:^ni  was,  jls  wc  have 
seen,  the  religion  of  the  Veda.s,  dating  somewhere 
about  n.  C.  1400.  At  length  philosophers  appeared 
who  avowed  themselves  not  only  critics,  but  op- 
ponents of  the  doctrines  of  these  ancient  sacred 
books.  Three  .systems  arose,  the  Sankhja,  the 
Xi/ni/ri,  and  the  Veilauta ;  and  each  system  being 
divided  into  two  parts,  six  schools  of  philosophy 
were  formed  somewhere  between  D.  c.  700  and 
n.  C.  GOO.  which  sy.«tems  arc,  even  at  this  day, 
taught  .It  Benares.  The  earliest  of  these  systems 
is  undoubtedly  the  Sanklti/n,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  .sage  Knpila  as  its  author;  but  the  precise 
date  of  any  one  of  the  three  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  they 
gradually  succeeded  In  destroying  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  Vedas.  At  length,  while  Brahman- 
ism  was  still  struggling  with  the  metaphysical  .schools 
which  were  dividing  the  public  mind.  Budlia  ap- 
peared, regarding  it  as  the  gre.it  object  of  his  mission 
to  overturn  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Hindus.  A 
contest  now  commenced  between  Bwlhi^m  and  Brah- 
vinni-nn,  which  lasted  for  a  long  period.  For  seven  or 
eight  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  BiuViiM  were 
in  tuni  patronised,  neglected,  and  persecuted  by  the 
kings  of  India.  When  driven  from  the  Ganges 
they  fled  to  Xepaul,  or  sought  refuge  among  the 
hills  of  the  Dekkan. 

"  We  tirst  hear  of  Siva  worship,"  says  Mrs.  Speir, 
in  her  recent  work,  entitled  '  Life  in  Ancient  India,' 
'•atwint  n.  c.  .300,  some  centuries  a''tcr  the  first  yra- 
inulgation  of  Buddhism,  but  before  Buddhism  h.ad 
bec<nne  the  court  religion.  At  that  time  Alexander 
the  Oreat  wa-*  dead :  Selencus  held  Bactria  and  Ba- 
bylon, and  hi>i  ambassador  Meiaslhenes  dwelt  with 
Hindu  Rij.-ui  .It  Tatiia.  on  the  G.'xnges.  Brahmani- 
cal  philosophy  had  before  this  time  made  war  upon 
the  Vedas  ;  R-iiti  and  Fire-worship  bad  become  ob- 
solete, and  Sacrifice  typii-.al ;  the  Greeks  were  not 
therefore  likely  to  see  Souia-fcstivals,  <ir  to  hear  of 
olTerings  to  Iniira  and  Agoi  ;  and  as  the  philosophic 
Brahmans  reserved  their  religious  doctrine  for  the 
privileged  few,  tlie  oidy  obvioiw  religions  were  those 


of  the  popnlac4;,  which  Megasthencii  describes  aJiSiva 
worship  on  the  hills  and  Vai'-hnav.i  worship  in  the 
plains.  The  first  wa«,  he  Miys,  celebrated  in  tumul 
tuous  festivals,  the  worshippers  anointing  their  bo- 
dies, wearing  crowns  of  flowers  and  sounding  bells 
and  cymbals.  From  this  theCireeks  conjecture  that 
Siva  worship  tnnst  be  derived  from  Bacchus  or 
nionysn.s,  and  have  been  carried  to  the  East  in 
the  traditionary  expedition  which  Bacchus  made  in 
company  with  Hercules.  This  view  was  confirmed 
by  finding  that  the  wilil  vine  grew  in  some  of  the 
very  districts  where  this  W(lr^hip  flourishi'd.  But 
these  conjectures  are  treated  by  I'role.ssor  I.a.'-sen  as 
pure  invention,  nnii  all  that  he  accepts  Ironi  ihc  ob- 
servations of  .Megastlienes  is,  that  Siva  wurship  was 
prevalent  in  the  hills  of  India  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Chandragupta. 

"  For  a  time  the  Brahmnns  resisted  this  innova- 
tion, and  refused  their  patron.ige  both  to  Siva  and 
his  worshippers;  but  the  popular  current  was  too 
strong  for  their  virtue,  it  swept  away  their  break- 
waters, and  left  them  in  danger  of  unimportance  and 
neglect.  Then  perceivingtlieirseIlisheiTors,aud  look- 
ing for  a  selfish  remedy,  the  old  Brahmans  resolved 
to  consecrate  the  people's  harbour.*,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  adopt  the  people's  gods.  Unable  to  stand 
like  Moses,  tinnly  promulgating  a  law  which  thev 
declared  Divine,  they  took  the  part  of  Aaron  and 
])residcd  over  worship  to  the  Golden  Calf.  From 
this  era  the  moriility  and  grandeur  of  ancient  Brali- 
manisni  degenerated." 

From  the  Chine.«e  we  le.arn  that  Budliism  w.as 
patronized  in  Central  India  so  late  as  A.  D.  C45 ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century  it  seems  to  have 
giadiially  disappeared,  and  Hivalirm  to  have  taken  its 
place  as  the  favourite  worship  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
Shiva  as  the  presiding'  deity  of  their  order.  To  this 
day  the  greater  number  of  sacred  castes,  particularly 
those  who  practise  the  rites  of  the  Vedas,  or  who 
profess  the  study  of  the  Sliastra.s.  receive  Shiva  .-is 
their  tutelary  deity,  wear  his  insignia,  a.id  worship 
the  Liiigatn  either  in  temples,  in  their  bouses,  or  on 
the  side  of  a  sacred  stream,  providing  in  the  latter 
case  Lingnms  knc.aded  out  of  the  mud  or  cl;iy  of  the 
river's  bed.  The  worship  of  the  god  I'iV/n«  now 
began  to  prevail.  He  b.ad  been  mentioned  in  the 
llig-Veda,  but  merely  as  an  inferior  divinity.  The 
publication  oftlic  Bharjunit-Gitn,  which  is  generally 
dated  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  made 
Vishnu  a  prominent  god,  styling  him  even  the 
Supreme  Deitj,  from  whom  all  things  have  i.s.«ued, 
and  into  whom  all  things  shall  be  absorbed.  For  a 
time  the  religions  of  the  Vaishiiava  and  of  the 
Shh-a  sects  contended  for  the  niai^tery.  The  two 
parties  split  np  into  numberless  lilile  .'•ccts,  worship- 
ping either  the  one  deity  or  the  other,  in  some  one 
of  his  v.nried  fomis,  or  perhaps  his  consort,  under  one 
or  other  of  her  varied  appellations.  What  has  been 
the  cirect  of  the  cumbrous  and  complicated  system 
of  idolatry  which  now  constitutes  Hinduism  is  seen 
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in  tlie  degraded,  debased,  and  immoral  condition 
inio  wliicli  tlie  whole  Hindu  population  is  plunged. 
Sucli  is,  indeed,  the  natural  result  of  their  reli- 
gion. "It  mattei-s  not,"  Professor  Horace  Wilson 
trulv  remarks,  "  how  atrocious  a  sinner  may  be,  if  he 
paints  his  Aice,  liis breast,  his  arms,  witli  certain  sec- 
tarlal  marks ;  or,  which  is  better,  if  he  brands  his 
skill  permanently  with  tliem  with  a  hot  iron  stamp ; 
if  he  is  constantly  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of 
Vishmi;  or,  wliat  is  equally  efficacious,  if  he  spends 
lioin-s  in  tlie  simple  reiteration  of  his  name  or  names  ; 
if  he  die  with  the  word  Hari,  or  Rama,  or  KrishnA, 
on  his  lips,  and  the  thought  of  him  in  his  mind,  he 
mav  Iiave  lived  a  monster  of  iniquity, — he  is  certain 
of  heaven." 

During  the  last  half  century  much  has  been  done 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Hindus.  Jlissions 
liave  been  established  throughout  almost  every  part 
of  India:  somewhere  about  200  stations  and  400 
missionaries  are  scattered  over  the  entire  Peninsula; 
and  from  the  indirect,  as  well  as  the  direct  influence 
of  Christianity,  a  decided  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  the  general  aspect  and  condition  of  the 
coimliy.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  went  to 
India  in  181.3  as  governor-general,  was  the  first  to 
lend  the  influence  of  government  to  the  cause  of 
civilization  among  the  natives  He  gave  every  en- 
couragement, private  and  public,  to  schools  and  col- 
leges. Under  his  auspices  the  Calcutta  School 
Society,  the  School  liook  Society,  the  Hindu  Col- 
lege, and  other  institutions  sprung  into  being.  He 
also  abolished  the  censorship  of  the  press.  Lord 
Bentinck  abolished  the  S^ltfee  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  of  India,  and  Lord  Hardinge  made 
great,  and  in  various  instances,  successful  exertions 
to  have  it  abolislied  in  the  dominions  of  the  nati\'e 
princes  not  under  British  rule.  Infanticide  has  been 
very  extensively  suppressed.  The  Pliansiagars  or 
Thugs,  with  whom  it  was  a  religious  duty  to  murder 
and  plunder,  have  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  rooted 
out.  A  stop  has  been  put  in  a  good  degree  to  the 
Meriah  sacrifices  in  the  extensive  hill-tracts  of  Orissa. 
The  law  which  declares  that  a  native  sliall  forfeit  his 
patern.al  inheritance,  by  becoming  a  Christian,  lias 
been  .abrogated.  Caste,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Cliristiaiiity  in  India,  has,  in  some  degree, 
been  put  down.  The  marriage  of  Hindu  widows  las 
been  sanctioned.  In  the  courts  the  practice  of  swear- 
ins  is  in  some  places  changed,  the  Bible  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  water  of  tlie  Ganges ;  or  the  wit- 
nesses only  required  to  make  a  declaration  that  they 
speak  the  truth.  Above  all,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  extensivelv,  both  by  European  and  native 
missionaries,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  in  general  knowledge, 
and  the  elements  of  pure  Bible  Christianity,  have 
done  much  to  undermine  and  prepare  for  the  iinal 
overthrow  of  the  gigantic  fabric  of  Hinduism.  No 
doubt  ilie  re-ent  insurrection  in  the  North-western 
parts  of  India  has  put  a  temporary  arrest  on  the 


progress  of  missions  in  tliat  quarter ;  imt  when  the 
cloud  which  now  darkens  the  horizon  of  India  shall 
have  p.assedaway  ;  when  this  tierce  outbreak  of  Mo- 
hammedan ambition  and  Brahmanical  jealousv  shall 
have  been  suppressed,  tlie  work  of  missions  will  be 
resumed  with  redoubled  zeal  and  energy,  and  Chris- 
tianity will  at  length,  by  God's  blessing,  cover  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Hindustan  from  the  Himalava 
mountains  to  Cape  Comorin. 

HIXNOM  (Valli:y  of),  a  noted  valley  situated 
on  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  apostate  Is- 
r.aelites  celebrated  the  horrid  rites  of  Moloch  (which 
see),  often  accompanied  with  human  sacritices.  This 
valley  is  rather  more  than  half-a-niile  long,  about 
tifty  yards  broad,  and  twenty  deep.  By  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  it  is  sometimes  called  Tophel, 
from  the  tabrct.s,  in  Hebrew  toph,  with  wliieh  the 
cries  of  the  victims  were  drowned.  After  the  Ba- 
bytonian  callti^ity,  when  the  Jews  had  renounced 
tlieir  love  of  idolatry,  they  held  Hiiinom  in  abhor- 
rence, casting  into  it  the  carcases  of  dead  animals 
and  the  bodies  of  malefactors ;  lighting  up  tires  in 
the  valley  to  consume  the  offal.  Hence  Gehenna 
came  to  signify  the  place  of  final  torment. 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  the  mythical  sea-hor.«e  of  tlie 
ancient  classical  mythology.  It  was  believed  to  be 
a  kind  of  marine  deity,  half  horse,  h.alf  lish,  and  ein- 
ployed  in  the  service  of  Poseidon  of  the  Greeks  or 
Nepinmis  of  the  Romans. 

HIPPOCENTAUR.    See  Cektaurs. 

HIPPOCRATIA.  a  festival  held  by  the  Arca- 
dians in  honour  of  Pose'uhn,  in  course  of  which  it 
was  customai-y  to  lead  horses  and  mules  gaily  ca- 
parisoned in  procession.  It  is  supposed  to  have  cor- 
responded to  the  CoxsuALlA  (which  see)  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

HIPPOLAITIS,  a  surname  of  Athena,  imder 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Hippola  in  Laconia. 

HIPPONA,  iin  ancient  heathen  deity  worshipped 
by  grooms  who  usually  kept  an  image  of  this  god- 
dess in  the  stables  that  they  might  invoke  her  to 
bless  the  horses. 

HIKSCHAU  (CONGRF.GATION  OF),  a  class  of  re- 
ligious established  by  William,  abbot  of  Ilirschau, 
in  the  diocese  of  Siiire  in  Germany.  It  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  tliat  of  Clugny.  (See  Cluniacen- 
siANS.)  Its  founder  died  in  1091.  The  monks  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Hirsaugian  monks. 

IIISAGUS,  a  river-god  who  decided  tlie  dispute 
between  Athena  and  Poseidon  about  the  possession 
of  Atliens. 

HISTOPEDES,  a  name  given  lo  the  Eunomians 
(which  sec),  a  branch  of  the  Ari.ans,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, because  they  immersed  in  baptism,  as  Epipha- 
niiis  relates,  with  the  heels  upwards  and  the  head 
downwards,  b.aptizing,  however,  in  this  singular  way, 
only  the  upper  parts  of  (he  body  as  far  as  the  breast. 

HOAGN.\M,  a  deity  among  the  Chinese,  who  is 
believed  to  preside  over  the  e\'es. 

HOBAL,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  which 
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WM  demolihlu'il  by  Mulininiiicd  nfier  lie  liiul  lakcii 
pusfCisioii  of  Mecun.  It  was  biirrutiiulcd  wiili  tliroe 
liiiiiilrcil  mill  sixty  Miinllcr  idols,  eacli  ol"  llit'iii  prc- 
Bidiiin  ovcT  oiu>  d:iy  of  ilic  liiiinr  vcav. 

"  HOC  AOK"  \,\m.  \)o  this),  a  form  of  words  so- 
lemnly proiioiinc('<l  by  a  lieniM,  wlien  tlic  uiiciunt 
Kmiiaiis  wore  alKHit  to  engage  in  a  public  sncritice. 
It  implied  timt  (be  wliolu  nttoiilion  of  tlic  people  was 
to  be  thed  on  the  sacred  eniployraent.  Do  this,  a^  it 
wen',  and  not  bin";  else. 

IIO-CIIANQ, aiiauie  given  in  Cliina  to  the  pnr>ts 
of  Fo  or  Riidlia.  Tliey  .';tronj;Iy  iiicidcjite  npon  their 
followers  the  worship  of  Uudhn,  the  sacred  books, 
and  the  priesthood,  which  are  termed  the  three 
gems.     See  GiiMs  (Tin;  Ti!i£i;i:\ 

IIODAMO,  a  priest  of  the  I'ajpm  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Socotra,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who 
worsliipped  the  moon,  and  had  temples  called  Mo- 
qnamos,  in  which  that  bniiinary  was  adored.  The 
Ho'kmo  was  ainiually  chosen  and  presented  with  a 
stalTand  a  cross  as  the  endjlems  of  his  fimclions. 

HODUU,  a  Scandinavian  god,  son  of  Odin.  He 
is  represented  in  the  Ivlda  as  blind,  and  yet  so  strong 
t!i.it  he  slew  Balilur  by  throwing  at  him  the  twig  of 
a  mistletoe,  which  pierced  him  through  and  through. 
RefeiTing  to  this  murder  the  Edda  says  of  Hiidin-, 
"  Both  gods  and  men  would  be  very  glad  if  they 
never  had  occasion  to  pronounce  his  name,  for  they 
will  long  have  cause  to  remond)cr  the  deed  perpe- 
trated bv  his  hand."     See  BAl.uint. 

IIOl'T.MANI.STS.  the  followers  of  Daniel  Hoff- 
man, professor  tirst  of  logic,  and  afterwards  of  theology, 
in  the  university  of  Helmstadt  in  Germany.  In  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  he  taught  that  the  light  of  reason,  even 
as  it  is  set  lorth  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers,  such  as  I'lato  and  Aristotle,  is  injurious 
to  religion  ;  and.  accordingly,  he  declared  h\<  decided 
opposition  to  all  philosophical  inquiry.  This  led  to 
a  keen  controversy,  in  which  Ho.linan  was  joined  by 
a  nmnbcr  of  ardent  supporters.  At  length  such  was 
the  heal  and  animosity  manifested  between  the  two 
parties,  that  the  civil  govennnent  found  it  neeessarv 
to  interpose,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  Iloll'man  was  cjilled 
upon  to  recant,  which  .accordingly  he  did,  and  thus 
escaped  all  further  persecution. 

H()1'F.M.\NN1TES,  a  new  sect  of  a  mystic  and 
apocalyptic  character,  which  arose  in  1S54  among 
the  Pietists  in  Wiirtembcrg.  Their  leader  is  Dr. 
lIolTmann  of  LndwI'^sburg,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
pietistic  colony  of  Kornthal,  and  brother  to  the  dis- 
linsni.shed  court- preacher  at  Berlin.  He  is  de- 
scribcilby  Dr.  SchafTasaman  of  much  t.alent,  learning, 
and  piety.  Hi-  was  elected  in  1848  a  member  of  the 
parliament  of  Frankfort  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Strauss, 
the  author  of  'The  Lite  of  Jesus.'  Dr.  HolVmann 
reganls  the  church,  in  its  present  mixtinv  with  the 
wr>rld.  ai  the  niodprn  Babylon  ha.-lening  to  deslruc- 
liou,  dimly  fureslmduwcd  by  the  revolution  of  1848, 


and  lie  looks  to  the  Holy  I.jind  as  destined  to  be  the 
Hcone  of  the  gathering  of  Gods  own  peo|de  to  await 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  His  friends  made  pre- 
pai-ation  for  an  eniigniiion  to  I'ah-stine,  and  we 
learn,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Schali',  that  tliey  ac- 
tually applied  to  the  Sultan  for  a  gift  of  that  conn- 
try,  but  of  course  without  success.  They  formed 
great  expectations  iVoiii  the  Uimteni  war,  but  these 
have  not  as  yet  been  realized. 

HOG  (TiiK  S.vciiiFiii:  of  the).  The  Jews  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  using  the  hog  as  food.  The 
reason  of  this  prohibiiion  issuppo.'^ed  by  Maimonides 
to  have  been  the  tillliy  feeding  of  the  animal,  and  its 
wallowing  in  the  mire ;  others  trace  it  to  the  eir- 
ciimsiance  that  the  hog  is  a  caruixorous  animal,  and 
others  slill  believe  that  the  llcsh  of  the  hog,  when 
used  as  food,  would  have  produced  the  leprosy,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  alwavs  been 
liable.  But  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  its  pro- 
hibition as  an  article  of  food,  the  hog  has  .alw.nys 
been  held  in  special  abhorrence  by  the  .Jews.  Tliey 
were  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  open  one  of  these 
animals,  to  take  out  the  fat  and  apply  it  to  any  use. 
In  regard  to  this  animal  the  Jews  are  so  scrupulous, 
that  they  sjty  they  may  not  touch  a  hog  when  alive 
with  one  of  their  lingers,  it  being  a  proverbial  sav- 
ing among  them,  that  ten  measures  of  leprosv  de- 
scending into  the  world,  swine  took  to  themselves 
nine  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  one.  It  is  n 
curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  strikingly  shows 
the  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Pagans  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  that  Plutarch, 
in  his  writings,  introduces  one  Callistnatus  .•■aying.  that 
the  .lews  refrained  from  e.'Uing  the  tlesh  of  a  hog  out 
of  the  great  respect  in  which  they  held  that  animal, 
because,  by  turning  the  ground  with  his  muzzle,  he 
had  taught  men  husbandry.  Such  an  asso-rtion  is 
unworthy  of  a  writer  so  intelligent  mii'  generally 
well-informed  as  Plutarch  undoubtedly  .yT\s.  The 
true  re.ison  probably  why  the  Jews  accounted  the 
hog  an  abomination  was,  because  of  its  use  among 
some  idoktroiis  nations.  Not  oiilv,  however,  did 
the  Hebrews  abstain  from  the  use  of  hog's  flesh ; 
the  F.gyptians,  Arabians,  Plucnicians,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations  also  refrained  trom  this  kind  of 
food.  And  yet  Ironi  the  tVequency  with  which  swine 
arc  seen  painted  on  the  monuments,  these  animals 
appear  to  have  been  reared  in  considerable  numbers 
among  the  Egyptians ;  but  lor  w  hat  purpose  it  is 
di.licult  even  to  conjecture.  The  Scythians  would 
not  s.acrillce  them,  nor  even  rear  them.  At  llii.?  day 
the  Kalmuck  Tartars  will  not  feed  these  animals, 
though  the  Budhist  religion  dues  not  forbid  them. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  .and  Romans  hogs  formed 
a  frequent  cla.ss  of  victims  in  their  .s,acririces,  so  that 
the  Siiovctaiirilui  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Trittua  of 
the  Greeks,  consisting  of  a  pig,  a  flieep,  and  an  oi, 
were  not  unfreqiiently  employed  on  sacred  occasions. 
Thus  in  the  regul.ar  .and  general  lustration  or  purifi- 
cation of  the  whole  Roman  people,  which  took  piaie 
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at  tlie  end  jf  every  five  years,  this  was  tlie  species 
of  sacrifice  wliicli  was  offered  in  tlie  Campus  Mar- 
tins, wliere  tlie  people  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
These,  indeed,  were  the  most  common  animal  sacri- 
fices at  Rome.  They  were  perfijmicd  in  all  cases  of 
a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  carried  around  the 
tiling  to  he  lustrated,  whether  it  was  a  city,  a  peo- 
ple, or  a  piece  of  land.  In  the  arch  of  Constantino  at 
Rome  there  is  still  seen  a  representation  of  the  Siio- 
vetanrili'a.  It  was  a  practice  also  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  offer  a  hog  in  sacrifice  to  Ceres  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest,  and  another  to  Bacchus 
before  they  began  to  gather  the  vintage  ;  because  the 
animal  is  equally  hostile  to  the  growing  corn  and  the 
loaded  vineyard.  It  is  possible  that  to  this  practice 
there  may  be  an  allusion  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  .3,  "  He  that  kill- 
eth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man  ;  he  that  .sacrificoth  a 
Iamb,  as  if  he  cut  ofi'  a  dog's  neck ;  ho  that  otlcreth 
an  oblation,  as  if  he  offered  swine's  lilood  ;  he  that 
burnetii  incense,  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol.  Yea,  they 
have  chosen  their  own  ways,  and  their  soul  delight- 
eth  in  their  abominations." 

The  Hindus  hold  tlie  hog  in  as  great  abhorrence 
as  the  Jews  themselves  do.  In  his  tliird  nrntar  or  in- 
carnation, Vishnu  assumed  the  form  of  a  hog.  The 
Mohammedans,  also,  who  have  imbibed  many  Jew- 
ish prejudices  and  customs,  abhor  bogs,  and  look  up- 
on them  as  so  unclean  that  they  dare  not  touch 
them  ;  and  should  they  do  so,  even  by  chance,  they 
become  thereby  polluted. 

HOLOCAUSTS.     See  Burnt-Offerinos. 

HOLY,  that  which  is  morally  pure,  set  apart  from 
a  common  to  a  sacred  use,  or  devoted  to  God. 

HOLY  ASHES.   See  Ashes,  Asii-Wi:dnesday. 

HOLY"  CANDLES      See  Candlemas-Day. 

HOLY'-CROSS-DAY^  See  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross. 

HOLY-DAYS.    See  Festivals. 

HOLY  FIRE.     See  Fire.  Fire  (Holy). 

HOLY'  FONT.     See  Font. 

HOLY"  GHOST,  the  third  Ferson  in  the  blessed 
Trinity.  He  is  also  termed  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
believed  by  all  Trinitarian  Christians  to  be  the  same 
in  substance  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  equal 
to  them  in  power  and  glory.  This  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  primitive  Christian  church,  founded  on  nu- 
merous passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  we 
find  the  Holy  Ghost  combined  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  on  a  distinct  footing  of  equality,  or  rather 
identity  in  the  baptismal  formula.  JIatt.  xxviii.  19, 
"Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  n.atious,  baptizing 
ll'.em  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  again,  the  name  Holy 
Ghost  is  interchanged  with  that  of  God  in  Acts  v. 
3.  4,  "But  Feter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled 
thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  (Jliost.  and  to  keep 
back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  ?  Whiles  it  re- 
mained, was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold, 
was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?  why  hast  thou  con- 
ceived this  thing  in  thine  heart?  thou  hast  not  lied 


unto  men,  but  unto  God."  Not  only  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  thus  termed  God.  but  the  Divine  attributes 
are  ascribed  to  him  in  various  passages.  Thus  He 
is  said  to  be  omniscient,  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11.  Omni- 
potent, Luke  i.  35.  where  he  is  teiTned  "  the  Power 
of  the  Highest;"  Eternal,  Heb.  ix.  14.  The  works 
(if  God  are  ascribed  also  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for 
example,  creation,  Gen.  ii.  2;  Job  xxvi.  13;  Ps. 
civ.  30.  The  Holy  Ghost  i.s  joined  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  in  the  apostolic  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  the  Corinthian  church,  2  Cor.  xiii. 
14,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God.  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Amen."  He  is  stated  also 
to  be  the  author  of  all  those  extraordinary  gifts 
which  were  communicated  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  tlie  earliest  period  of  her  history,  and  to  impart  to 
the  souls  of  men  in  all  ages  those  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  iuHuences  which  can  alone  fit  them  for 
serving  God  on  earth,  and  enjoying  him  in  heaven. 
From  considerations  such  as  these,  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  concluded  to  be  a  Divine  Person,  equal  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

In  the  fourth  century,  wdien  the  church  was  agi- 
tated with  the  Arian  controversy,  various  difi'erent  opi- 
nions began  to  be  expressed  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  council 
of  Nice,  A.  D.  .^2'>,  had  been  silent  on  the  subject. 
I^actantius,  while  be  separated  the  Son  from  the 
Father  after  the  manner  of  the  Arians,  confounded 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Son,  as  the  Sabellians  did. 
Some  writers  followed  his  example,  while  others  as- 
cribed a  distinct  personality  to  the  Spirit,  but  asserted 
that  he  was  subordinate  to  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  The  most  prominent  individual,  however,  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  the  Semi-Ariaii  Macedonius,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  is  said  to  have  reasoned 
thus:  "The  Holy  Spirit  is  either  begotten  or  not 
begotten  ;  if  the  latter,  we  have  two  uncreated  be- 
ings, the  Father  and  the  Spirit ;  if  begotten,  he  must 
be  begotten  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son  ;  if 
of  the  Father,  it  follows  that  there  are  two  Sons  in 
the  Trinity,  and  hence  brothers  ;  but  if  of  the  Son, 
we  have  a  gi'andson  of  God."  In  opposition  to  this 
reasoning,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  siuqdy  remarked, 
that  not  the  idea  of  generation,  but  that  of  proces- 
sion is  to  be  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
John  XV.  26,  and  that  the  procession  of  the  Spirit 
is  quite  as  incomprehensible  as  the  generation  of  the 
Son. 

The  rise  of  the  Macedonian  heresy  occasioned  con- 
siderable di.scussion,  and  at  Iciigih  the  general  council 
of  Constantinople,  -V.  n.  3S1.  infiiienced  chiefly  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  decided  the  point  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Spirit,  not  by  apiilying  the  term  Ho- 
wouaioP!,  of  the  same  substance,  to  the  Spirit,  as  the 
Nicene  council  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  nature  of  the  Son,  but  simply  by 
deterniining  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father.     It 
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<r.mM  n|)|ipar  lh*t  wlicii  llie  NiceiifCoiistantiiiopo- 
lilKii  mii\  yvKf  funned,  tlic  iiu>«t  coiiflicliiiK  o|iiiiioiis 
WL-ro  liol.I  bv  cliiriTuiit  diviiicj",  thus  clearly  cnlliiig 
for  a  dolliiiic  dclivcraiico  of  tlic  chiircli  upon  the 
guliji'Ct.  (irpgiiry  of  Xnzlniizuin  jrives  n  siiinninrv  of 
llic  cliii-f  0|i!nioii9  ill  rcs-'iril  to  tlic  Holy  Sjiirit  nt 
the  time  nlicii  tlic  council  of  Conslniilinoplc  w.is 
lii'ld  :  "  Some  of  tlie  v/'x^-e  men  nmong.'-t  us  rc.i;nrd 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  fin  energy,  others  think  that  lie 
i-i  a  creature,  some  again  tlmt  he  is  God  himself,  and, 
lajtiy.  tliere  arc  some  who  do  not  know  what  ojiiiiiDii 
to  adopt,  from  reverence,  as  they  say,  for  the  Sacied 
Scriptures,  bccani-e  they  do  not  teach  anything  dff 
linite  on  this  ))iiint.  luistathius  of  Sohaslo  belonged 
to  this  latter  cla^s.  Kuscbiiis  of  C;csarea  was  the 
more  willing  to  subordinate  the  .Spirit  to  both  the 
Father  ami  the  Son,  the  more  he  was  disposed  to  ad- 
mit ihe  sidmrdin.ilion  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  lie 
thinks  that  the  Spirit  is  t he  first  of  flll  rational  be- 
ings, hut  belongs  nevertheless  to  the  Trinity.  Hilary 
was  salislied  that  that,  which  scarohetli  the  deep 
things  of  God,  nuist  be  itself  divine,  though  he  coidd 
not  (iiid  any  passage  in  Scripture  in  which  the  name 
'  God' was  given  to  the  Holy  Siiirit.  He  .ilso  ad- 
vises us  not  to  be  perplexed  by  the  language  of 
Scripture,  in  which  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  arc 
sometimes  called  .Spirit.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  too, 
endeavours  to  confine  himself  to  Ihe  use  of  scrip- 
tural deSni<ions  on  the  nature  of  the  Hdy  Spirit, 
though  he  distinctly  separates  him  from  all  created 
beinffs.  and  regards  him  as  an  essential  jiart  of  the 
Trinity."  B.%sil,  siirnamcd  the  Great,  also,  at  the 
same  period,  pnlilislicd  a  treatise  expressly  on  ilie 
subjeei  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  name  God  should  be  given  to  the  IIolv 
Spirit,  and  appealed,  in  support  of  this  view,  both 
to  .Si-riplure  in  general,  and  to  the  bajitisuml  formula 
in  p.irticular.  AVithont,  however,  laying  much  stress 
upon  the  name  itself,  he  .simply  demanded  that  the 
.Spirit,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  creature, 
slioidd  be  considered  as  inseparable  from  both  the 
Father  and  the  Sou. 

In  so  far  as  the  particul.-ir  heresy  of  Macedonins 
was  concerned,  the  canons  of  the  conurf!  of  Constan- 
tinople were  ipiite  saiisfaefury.  '■  The  relation," 
says  Hagenlmi-h.  in  his  '  History  of  Doctrine.','  "of 
the  Spirit  to  the  Trinity  in  general  had  been  deter- 
nn'ned.  but  the  parlieidar  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  the  .'<on  and  the  Fiilhcr  separately,  remained  yet 
to  be  decided.  Inasnunh  a.s  the  fonnida  declared, 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  without 
making  any  distinct  mention  of  the  Son,  room  was 
\p(i  for  doubt,  whether  it  denied  the  procession  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  latter,  or  not.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  a'serlion  th.al  the  Spirit  proceeds  oh/i/  from  the 
Father,  and  not  from  the  Son.  seemed  to  favour  the 
notion,  that  tlie  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father; 
on  the  other,  to  maintain  that  he  proceeds  from  both 
Ihe  Father  and  the  Son,  would  be  placing  the  Spirit 
'■I  a  "till  .Ti-.ii.-r  il.  peiidenre  M/,.  on  two  persons  in- 


stead of  one;.  Tims  the  desire  fully  to  establish  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son,  would  easily  detract  from  the 
Dinne  nature  of  the  Spirit  ;  the  wish,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  prove  the  self-existence  and  indepcudeni-c 
of  tiie  Spirit,  would  tend  to  throw  the  Importance  of 
the  Son  into  the  shade.  The  Greek  fathers,  Atha- 
UMsius,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
others,  asserted  the  processiim  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
Father,  witliout  distinctly  denying  th.ii  he  also  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Son.  ICpiphnniiis.  on  the  other  hand, 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  Spirit  to  hoih  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  with  whom  Marcellns  of  Ancyra  .igreed. 
But  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Theodoret  would 
not  in  any  way  admit  th.it  the  Spirit  owes  his  ex- 
istence to  the  Sou.  and  defended  their  opiidon  in 
opposition  to  Cyiill  of  Alexandria.  The  I-itin  fa- 
thers, on  the  contrary,  and  .\ugusline  in  particular, 
taught  the  proces.sion  of  the  Spirit  from  b'-th  the 
Fatlier  and  the  Sou.  This  doctrine  w.i.s  so  fimdy 
established  in  the  West,  that  at  the  third  synod  of 
Toledo  (A.  D.  589)  the  clause  jilioque  wa«  ailded  to 
the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, winch  afterwards  led  to  the  disruption 
between  the  I'lastcrn  and  Western  church." 

The  addition  m.ide  by  the  Spanish  church  to 
the  Xicene-Constantinopolitan  cned,  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  churches  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  Eastern  or  Greek  church  refused  to  recognize 
the  change,  as,  in  their  view,  unwarranted  and  here- 
tical (see  FlMOQUtJ,  and  to  this  d.iy,  the  (piestirm 
as  to  the  single  or  double  proces-sion  of  Ihe  Holy 
Ghost  is  one  of  the  main  grounds  of  ditVerence  be- 
tween the  Greek  church  and  the  churches  of  the 
West.  See  PnotESsiox  (DouiiLF.)  of  thi;  Holv 
Ghost. 

HOLY  HANDKFRCIIIKF.  See  H.\ni)KRCiiii:f 
;Hoi,v  . 

"IIOI.Y,  HOLY,  HOLY."    See  Ciikrurical 

HVMN. 

IK  ll.Y  MORTAR.     Sec  Mortar  (Holv). 

HOLY  OIL.     See  Axointisg  Oil. 

Hdl.Y  PI.ACK.    See  Taberxacle,  Temple. 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES.  See  TAnEiiSACLE,  Tem- 
ple. 

HOLY  ROOD  DAY,  a  festival  celebrated  on  the 
3d  of  May  in  conunenioration  of  the  Em]ire.ss  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Constantinc,  having  discovered 
what  w.i.s  believed  lo  lie  the  true  cross.  This  festi- 
v.il  was  instituted  in  the  sixth  centurj-  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great. 

HOLY  SCRII'TURES.     See  Biule. 

HOLY  .■^YNOD.     See  Svnoi.    HorvV 

HOLY  TABLE.     See  CoMMlMov  Tarle. 

HDLY   TIiri!.<DAY.     See   Maixpv   Tiutits- 

DAY. 

HOLY  WARS.     See  Crlsades. 
IK  II. Y  WA  I  r.R.     See  Water    Holy). 
HOLY  WKKK.     Sec  Passion  Week. 
HOMA,  a   sacrifice  to   fire   among   the    Hindus 
which  the  Urahnmiis  alone  liave  the  privilege  of  per 
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forming.  It  is  simply  a  tire  kindled  with  a  kind  of 
ci.nsecrated  wood,  into  the  flames  of  which  tliey  cast 
a  little  boiled  rice  sprinkled  with  melted  butter. 
This  sacrlrice  is  performed  by  the  father  of  the  no- 
vice at  the  initiation  of  a  Brahman.  When  the  fire 
has  been  consecrated,  it  is  carried  into  a  |)articidar 
apartment  of  the  house,  where  it  is  kept  up  day  and 
night  with  great  care,  until  the  ceremony  is  ended. 
It  would  be  considered  a  very  inauspicious  event  if 
for  want  of  attention,  or  by  any  accident,  it  should 
hajipen  to  go  out. 

HOMAGYRIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus  among  ihe 
ancient  Greeks,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
^Egium,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  Agamemnon  is  said  to  have  assembled  tlio 
Greek  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  about 
the  Trojan  war.  It  was  under  tliis  name  also  that 
Zeus  was  worshipped  as  patronising  the  Achasan 
leaiTue. 

HOMILIAEIUM  OF  CII.MU.EMAGXE,  a 
selection  of  sermons  made  by  order  ot  Charlemagne 
in  tlie  eiixhth  century,  in  order  to  assist  tllo^e  clergy- 
men, and  they  were  numerous  at  that  period,  who 
were  unable  to  compose  their  own  sermons.  At  iui 
earlier  period,  there  had  been  prepared  lor  this  jnir- 
pose  selections  from  the  discourses  of  the  Fathers, 
and  which  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  read  in  tlieir 
churches.  But  these  selections  having  been  greatly 
Corrupted  through  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  the 
Emperor  Charles  directed  an  improved  collection  to 
be  made  by  one  of  his  clergy,  Paul  "Warnefrid  or 
Paulus  Diaconus  of  the  abbey  of  Montecassino. 
Tluis  by  means  of  this  Homiliariiun,  the  sermons 
])reached  on  Sundays  and  festival  days  were  collected 
and  arranged,  and  the  order  of  biblical  texts  being 
observed  which  had  been  gi-adually  fornied  in  the 
Roman  church  from  the  tim.e  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
lliat  order  came  more  generally  into  use,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  this  respect  was  iu- 
triiduced.  To  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Ilomilia- 
rium,  several  councils  ordered  iis  translation  into 
di  'erent  languages.  The  example  of  Charlem.igne 
was  speedily  followed,  and  sevei'al  Homiliaria  ap- 
jioared  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  all  of  them, 
liowever,  in  the  Latin  language.  Ottfrid  of  Weis- 
senburg  appears  to  have  been  the  tirst  who  composed 
a  Homiliarium  in  the  German  language. 

HOMILIES  (Gr.  Homiliai,  discourses),  tlie  name 
given  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  to  the  Ser- 
mons (which  see),  or  discourses  which  were  delivered 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  on  festivals,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  edification  of  the  people.  All  the  homilies 
which  have  been  preserved  both  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers  were  composed  by  bishops. 

HOMILIES  (Book  of),  plain  discourses  drawn  up 
at  the  Reformation,  to  be  used  in  the  churches  in 
England  "  on  any  Sunday  or  holy-day  when  there  is 
no  sermon."  Tlie  tirst  book,  which  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  is  attributed  chiefly  to 
.\rchbishop  Cranmer,  aided,  as  is  generally  supposed. 


by  Ridley  and  Latimer.  The  second  book  appeared 
in  1502  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  ascertain  precisely  the  authors  of 
the  discourses  in  either  Book,  and  many  members  oi 
the  Church  of  England  disapprove  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  inculcate,  such  as  the  sacra- 
mental character  of  marriage,  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist. 

HO.MINICOL^E  (Lat.  man-worshippers),  a  term 
of  reproach  applied  by  the  ApOLl,lN.-iUl.\NS  (which 
see),  and  others  to  those  who  worshipped  the  God- 
man  Christ  Jesus. 

HOMilES  ^INTELLIGENCE  (Fr.  men  of 
understanding),  a  sect  wdiich  appeared  in  the  Ne- 
therlands in  the  fifteenth  century,  headed  by  William 
of  Hildesheim  or  Ilildenissen,  a  Carmelite  friar. 
They  are  thought  by  llosheim  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (wdiich 
see) ;  for  the}'  asserted  that  a  new  law  of  the  Holy 
Sjiirit  and  spiritual  liberty  was  about  to  be  an- 
nounced. They  taught  various  doctrines  which 
tended  no  doubt  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Reforma- 
tion. Thus  they  preached  justification  through  the 
merits  of  Christ  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.  They 
rejected  priestly  absolution,  maintainuig  that  Christ 
alone  can  forgive  sins.  They  held  that  volunlary 
penances  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  but  true  re- 
pentance and  a  change  of  heart.  Along  with  the 
I')rethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  they  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved that  the  period  of  the  old  law  was  the  time  of 
the  Father,  the  period  of  the  new  law  the  time  of  the 
Son,  and  the  remaining  period  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  or  Elias. 

HOMOIOUSIANS  (Gr.  homoios,  similar,  and  o«- 
sia,  substance  or  essence),  a  name  somelimes  applied 
to  the  high  Akians  (which  see),  on  account  of  tlie 
opinion  which  they  held  in  regard  to  the  Person  of 
the  Son,  maintaining  that  he  was  not  of  the  same 
but  of  similar  substance  with  the  Father. 

HOMOOUSIANS  (Gr.  liouius,  together,  and  ou- 
m'a,  substance  or  essence),  a  name  given  to  the  or- 
thodox or  Atu.4N.\sians  (which  see),  in  the  fourth 
century,  because  they  held  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same 
substance  or  consulistantial  with  the  Father. 

HOMl'NCIONITES.     See  Photimass. 

HONEY.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  in  Lev.  ii. 
11,  to  mingle  honey  in  any  burnt-ofi'ering  made  by 
tire ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  commanded  to 
present  the  first-fruits  of  their  honey,  these  being 
intended  for  the  support  of  the  priests,  and  not  to 
be  used  in  sacrifices.  The  Jewish  doctors  allege 
that  the  honey  here  referred  to  was  not  that  which 
is  produced  by  bees,  but  a  sweet  syrup  procured 
from  ripe  dates.  The  reason  why  it  was  fordidden 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  was  so  used  by 
the  heathen.  It  was  much  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ordinary  beverages,  both  among  the  Greeks 
iind  Romans,  and  it  also  formed  an  ingredient  in  sa- 
crifices to  many  of  their  gods,  besides  constituting 
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nil  impdrtniit  part  in  oflVringK  to  tlip  (li-ml.  At  lliis 
day  llic  Hustiiftiis  place  near  llio  gmvp  a  disli  into 
wlilch  lioiicy  cntrr*  as  an  inprrrficnt,  ami  llie  Ksllm- 
niaii!<  n  clay  vomcI  full  of  lioiicycil  drinU.  IIiToclotiiB 
nioiilions  it  in  dcscrililngtlic  sacrifice  of  an  ox  to  the 
K^yplian  goddess  /<«. 

Among  the  early  riiri-tians,  it  was  cu-tomary  to 
give  to  the  newly  haptized  a  8mall  portion  of  milk 
and  lionoy,  to  pignily,  as  Jerome  and  'rcrtullian  al- 
lege, that  tliey  were  now  as  childr<>n  ailopled  n  o 
(lod's  family.  From  the  third  council  nf  Carthage 
it  appears  that  this  milk  and  honey  had  a  pecidiar 
consecration  distinct  from  the  eucharist.  It  is  Niid 
in  the  canons  of  that  council  to  be  offered  at  the 
altar  on  a  most  solemn  day,  and  there  to  have  its  pro- 
per benediction  for  the  mystery  of  infants,  that  is  for 
the  baptized,  who  are  considered  to  be  new-born 
babes,  in  a  spirit  n.il  scn.sc. 

HONOR,  a  personification  of  ironoiu-,  which  wn.s 
worshipped  at  Rome,  having  a  temple  dedicated  to 
liiin  ont^ide  the  Collinc  gate.  Cuius  M.nrius  built  a 
temple  to  this  deity  after  bis  victor^'  over  the  C'iin- 
bri  .anil  Tcutones.  Those  who  sacriticed  to  Honor 
rcipiirod  to  have  their  heads  uncovered. 

ilONORINUS,  the  name  by  which  Augustin  de- 
scribes the  Roman  god  Honor  (see  preceding  article). 

HONOR  CAIIIKDR/K,  an  expression  used  in 
Spain  in  the  sixth  century,  to  denote  the  honorary 
acknowledgment  which  the  bishops  received  in  their 
parochial  visitations. 

HOOD,  nn  ornamental  fold  that  hangs  down  the 
b.ick  of  a  graduate  in  Engl.-ind  to  mark  his  degree. 
Formerly  the  ditVcrent  degrees  were  known  in  the 
miivcrsities  by  the  colour  and  m.aterials  of  the 
hood.  By  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  :dl 
ministers  .siying  the  public  prayers,  or  ministering 
the  sacraments,  or  other  rites  of  the  church,  if  they 
are  gr.idu.ite.s,  shall  wear  upon  tlieir  surplices  at  such 
times  such  hoods  as  by  the  orders  of  the  univer.-ilies 
are  agreeable  to  their  degrees. 

H01'K1.\>>IANS.  or  HopKixsiAN  Calvini.<!TS, 
the  followers  of  the  Rev.  i^amuel  Hopkins,  a  North 
American  divine,  who  was  pasttjr  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  about 
A.r>.  1770.  Being  a  m.in  of  a  .somewhat  metaphy- 
sical funi  of  mind,  he  was  particularly  partial  to  tiie 
writiiiL'S  of  IVesident  Edwards,  but  instead  of  follow- 
ing closely  in  the  steps  of  that  eminent  philosophical 
llieologi.'in.  Dr.  Ho|ikin8  struck  out  in  some  respects 
a  path  of  his  own,  and  in  his  'System  of  Divinity,' 
which  w.i*  published  at  Boston,  New  England,  a 
eliort  time  after  his  death,  h.is  given  forth  sentiments 
on  the  most  impurtnnt  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
at  variance  not  tnily  with  the  views  of  ICdwarils,  but 
of  orthodox  divines  in  gener.il.  The  (lecnliar  opi- 
nions of  Hopkin.s,  however,  have  found  considerable 
Oivour  with  »oinc  Chrisiinns,  who,  thnugli  not  form- 
ing a  separate  sect  or  denomination,  arc  called  from 
their  lender  Hi'jdiii'iiin.t.  though  they  themselves 
prefer  to  be  called  Hofik-iintiun  Culvinult. 


At  the  found.ition  of  this  system  of  theology  lie* 
the  notion  (hat  all  virtue  or  true  holiness  consists  in 
disinterested  benevolence,  and  all  sin  in  interested 
selfishness,  the  latter  principle  being  in  its  whole 
n.iture,  and  in  every  degree  of  it,  enmity  against 
Ood,  the  enthroning  of  the  creature,  and  the  de- 
throning of  the  Creator.  The  distinctinn  is  not 
sulliciently  kept  in  view  in  the  ^vritings  of  Hop- 
kins between  legitimate  rclf-l'rre  and  illegiliniate 
icJfix/inest.  The  fi  inner  is  an  inherent  part  of  our 
moral  constitution,  and  its  exercise  is  both  lawful 
and  neces.<ary ;  the  latter  is  the  offspring  of  the 
fall,  and  in  its  very  nature  vicious  and  sinful.  But 
the  very  existence  of  self-love  as  a  p.irt  of  our 
moral  constitution,  and  the  Divine  sjinction  given  to' 
it  in  the  eomm.nnd.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
Its  thyself,"  shows  plainly  that  disinterested  benevo- 
lence cannot  be  of  the  essence  of  htnr.an  virtue.  The 
goodness  which  the  Bible  commands,  in  so  far  at  le.ist 
its  regards  the  second  table  of  the  law,  consists  not 
in  total  sclf-forgelfulness  or  self  extinctinn,  but  in  a 
beautilul  equipoise  of  love  to  self  and  to  our  neigh- 
bour. Neither,  in  so  far  as  tlii"  first  table  of  the 
law  is  eoncerne<I,  can  disinterested  benevolence  be 
said  to  be  of  the  essence  of  human  virtue,  seeing  the 
whole  Christian  scheme  revealed  to  us  in  the  Word 
of  God,  is  so  constructed  .as  to  establish  the  great 
moral  principle  arising  out  of  the  whole,  "  Wc  love 
Him,  because  he  first  loved  us."  The  fundamental 
principle  then  of  Hopkin^innisin  as  a  moral  system  is 
obviously  fallacious. 

In  this  theological  system,  the  distinction  on  which 
Edwards  so  much  insists  between  natural  ami  moral 
inability  is  fimily  maintained,  and  it  is  dearly  pointed 
out,  that  the  inability  of  man  to  believe  in  Christ  is 
wholly  of  a  moral  character,  as  Chiist  himself  .savs 
to  the  .Jews,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might 
have  life."  Uid)elief,  therefore,  is  not  an  infirmity, 
but  a  crime.  In  this  point  the  Hopkinsians  arc  cor- 
rect. But  whenever  their  favourite  notion  of  disin- 
terested benevolence  is  introduced,  their  views  be- 
come erroneous.  Thus  they  allege  that,  in  order  to 
faith  in  Christ,  a  sinner  must  approve  in  his  bean  of 
the  divine  conduct,  even  though  God  should  cast  him 
oti'  for  ever.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  con- 
viction of  sin.  or  a  deep  heartfelt  consciousness  of 
guilt  and  demerit,  precedes  conversion,  but  while 
wc  judge  ourselves  to  lie  righteously  condemned 
sinners,  wo  are  not  called  upon  to  pronoiuice  judg- 
ment ujion  the  divine  conduct  in  a  byiiothetical 
c.ise.  Our  own  sinftdncs.s,  and  our  own  iiced  of  n 
Saviour,  are  at  that  iniportant  sl.igc  of  oiu- spirit iinl 
history  the  chief  objects  of  our  concern.  The  Hop- 
kinsians are  thoroughly  Si>]>riiln]ifnri<iiis  in  their  C;d- 
viiusm,  for  they  believe  that  God  has  predestinated 
the  fall  and  all  its  consequences,  and  ihal  he  designed 
the  inlroduclion  of  sin  to  operate  lor  the  production  ol 
the  general  good.  They  nllege  also  that  repcntanco 
is  necessarily  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  exercise 
of  faith   in   Christ — a  point  which   is  of  P'lle  im 
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portiiiicp,  as  the  two  graces  of  i'aitli  and  i-ppentaiico 
are  so  closely  and  intimately  connected,  tliat  it  is 
difiieult  to  assert  priority  in  regard  to  citlier  the  one 
or  the  other.  Rut  the  great  theological  distinction 
of  the  Hnpkinsian  system  is  a  denial  of  the  doctrine 
of  iininifafion.  whether  of  Adam's  guilt  on  the  one 
liand,  or  of  Christ's  righteousness  on  the  other.  This 
poculiaritv  has  been  extensively  embraced  both  in 
ISritnin  and  America,  not  so  much  from  the  dilVusion 
of  the  writings  of  Hopkins,  as  from  (he  wide  circula- 
tion which  Dr.  Dwight's  System  of  Theology  lias 
obtained  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — a  work 
which,  amid  all  its  excellencies,  is  per^'aded  by 
this  one  error.  Botli  sin  and  rightooustiess,  it  is 
alleged  b}'  those  who  deny  imputation,  are  strictly 
personal  in  their  natiu'e,  and  cannot  possibly  bo 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  But  the 
fal'ncv  of  this  objection  consists  in  confounding  two 
things  which  are  essentially  distinct,  the  actual  and 
the  Ifrjal.  It  is  nowhere  alleged  that  Adam's  po.ster- 
ity  have  become  acliioUji  guilty  of  Adam's  personal 
sin,  but  it  is  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  their 
federal  connection  with  their  first  father  thpy  have 
become  hrjaUy.  or  in  the  eye  of  law  cliargeable  with, 
or  rallier  involved  in,  his  guilt.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  nowhere  alleged  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  artnaH;/  conveyed  over  to  believers,  l)ut  it  is  as- 
sorted that  his  righteousness  is  lef/nlli/,  or  in  the  eye 
of  law  imputed  to  them,  or  put  down  to  their  ac- 
count. Imputation  then  is  not  an  actual  but  a  le(]al 
transference.  Tlie  term  is  strictly  forensic,  and  the 
principle  wdiioh  it  involves  is  familiarly  known  to  us 
in  the  transactions  of  every  day  life.  Let  but  a  royal 
ambassador  be  insulted  at  a  foreign  court,  and  the 
wliolo  nation  whence  the  insult  li.as  proceeded  will  bo 
made  to  suffer  for  it.  How  often  do  we  find  the 
debts  of  one  man  put  down  to  the  account  of  another, 
who  may  happen  to  be  bis  surety?  And  the  same 
principle  is  often  seen  at  work  in  the  providential 
dealings  of  God.  Thus  in  a  thousand  instances  the 
child  suffers  for  the  vices  of  bis  parent,  and  the  wife 
for  those  of  her  husband,  and  even  a  whole  people 
for  the  crimes  of  their  rulers.  After  all,  the  distinc- 
tion which  the  Hopkinsian  draws  is  nominal  rather 
than  real.  AVe  are  become  sinners  /;//  Adam's  sin, 
not  for  it ;  wo  become  righteous  hij  or  throurjh 
Christ's  righteousness,  but  not  for  it.  The  result  is 
the  same  on  either  supposition ;  the  controversy  is 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  result  has  been  pro- 
duced. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  the  divine 
decrees,  the  Hnpl-inxinus  are  high  Calvinists.  'J'liey 
believe  both  in  particular  election  .and  in  reprobation  ; 
thev  hold  the  total  depravity  of  human  n.aturc:  they 
contend  for  the  special  intiuences  (jf  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  regcner.ation,  justification  by  faith  alone,  the 
linal  perseverance  of  tiie  saints,  and  the  complete 
consistency  between  free  agency  and  absolute  de- 
pendence on  the  grace  of  God. 

The  Hopkinsian  controversy  is  but  little  known 


in  Britain,  but  in  the  United  States  of  America  it 
was  some  years  ago  warm  and  protracted,  giving  rise 
to  a  number  of  publications  on  both  sides,  marked 
by  considerable  ability  and  polemic  jiower. 

HORjE,  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons  among  tlie 
ancient  Greeks,  and  the  servants  of  Zeus  in  convey- 
ing benefits  to  men.  Two  of  them  were  worshipped 
at  .\tbens  from  a  remote  period,  one  of  them,  Thrdlo, 
presiding  over  spring,  and  the  other,  Curpo,  presiding 
over  autumn.  They  are  often  combined  with  the 
Cl.ariles.  They  were  worshi|)pcd  not  only  at  Athens, 
but  also  at  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Olympia.  Hesiod 
makes  them  three  in  number,  Evnomia,  Dice,  and 
Eirene,  and  calls  them  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
lliemis,  who,  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
names,  give  to  a  commonwealth  good  laws,  justice, 
and  peace. 

HORCUS  (Gr.  an  oath),  the  personification  of  an 
oath  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Hesiod  as  the  son  of  Eris,  and  readj-  at  all  times 
to  punish  peijurv. 

HORDICALI.A.  or  HoRDiriniA,  an  ancient  Ro- 
man festival,  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  April  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  TcHus.  Thirty  cows  with 
calf  v.'ere  sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  p.art  of  them  in 
the  temj)!es  of  Jupiter. 

IIORME,  the  personification  of  energy  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  She  had  an  aliar  dedicated  to  her 
at  Athens. 

HORNS.  The  principal  instruments  of  defence 
in  many  animals  being  in  their  horns,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  horn  is  used  as  a  .symbol  of  power. 
Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  such  expression.^ 
.as  the  Lord  exalting  the  horn  of  David,  and  break- 
ing the  horn  of  the  ungodly.  It  is  said,  Psal.  xviii. 
2,  "The  liorn  of  my  salvation,"  that  is,  my  Saviour 
and  defence.  Horns  .are  also  used  in  Scripture  as  the 
symbols  of  royal  dignity  and  authority.  Thus  Jer. 
xlviii.  25,  "The  horn  of  Moab  is  ciit  oft';"  and  in 
Zccb.  i.  18,  the  four  horns  are  foiu' great  mon.archics. 
"  The  ten  liorns,"  s.ays  D.aniel,  "are  ten  kings."  In 
Judea,  in  Persia,  in  China,  and  even,  according  to 
Schoolcr.aft,  among  tlie  Red  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica, horns  have  been  used  as  a  .symbol  of  power. 
The  pictures  and  statues  of  the  gods  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity were  often  .adorned  with  horns.  The  Greeks. 
Porphyry  tells  us,  fixed  the  horns  of  a  ram  to  the 
image  of  .Tupitcr,  and  those  of  a  bull  to  that  of  Bac- 
chus. The  same  ornament  is  found  .according  to 
Sp.anlieim,  on  medals  of  Jupiter  Ainmoii,  B.acclms, 
Isis,  and  Serapis.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  alleges 
that  Alexander  the  Great  wore  bonis  in  token  of  his 
di^^ne  extraction.  Accordingly,  he  is  called  in  the 
Koran  the  two-horned,  as  the  famous  era  of  the 
Seleucid.t  is  called  the  era  of  the  two-horned. 

HOROLOGlUiSI,  the  name  given  to  a  collection 
of  praj-ers  used  in  the  Greek  clnu'cli,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  Hours  of  the  Romish  Church. 

IIORSE-SACRIFICI':.  At  a  very  ancient  ymoA 
this  rite  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  some  cnun- 
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trici.  Thus  tlie  Massasfln-,  ii  'jrcil  nii'l  powerful  nn- 
lidii,  wIkmu  terrilorlcs  ciliiiili'il  l)c_vi>ii'l  llii'  Aiaxr.i  to 
.lie  extreme  pnils  of  llie  I'ji-t,  arc  sjiid  by  lliTodutiis 
to  linve  nacrificcil  lior>e8  to  llic  Sun,  deeming  it  most 
pro|ier  to  olTcr  tlic  swiftest  of  nil  aiiiiii.-ils  to  tlic 
•wiflest  of  the  gods.  Larclier,  in  rcfcrciiee  to  tliis 
spccici  of  sacriliee,  remarks,  "  Tliis  was  a  very  an- 
cient cuftom ;  it  was  jiractised  in  I'er.-ia  in  tlie  time 
ofCv^u^and  whs  probaldy  anterior  to  that  prince. 
Hiirses  were  sacriliced  to  Nejitunc  and  the  deities 
of  the  rivers,  being  procipitated  into  the  sea  or  into 
the  riveR>.  Sextus  Punipeiiis  threw  into  the  sea 
hor.<es  and  live  oxen  in  honour  of  Neptune,  whose 
8(m  he  professed  to  be."  Hcnee  we  lind  tlie  surname 
applied  to  Neptune  of  Jlippiiis,  from  the  Greek  word 
hipimi,  a  horse.  Amoui;  the  I>aredemonians,  a  liorse 
wius  s;ierilieeil  to  the  winds,  which  by  their  force  car- 
ried the  ashes  of  the  victim  to  a  distance.  Nay, 
from  its  swiftness  the  horse  is  sometimes  used  as  the 
emblem  of  the  winds.  Thus  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  Sleipnir.  ihe  horse  of  Odin,  h.is  eight 
legs,  probably  to  indicate  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
the  winds.  In  the  l{ig-Veda,  the  car  of  the  wini's 
is  represented  as  being  drawn  by  reddish  and  yellow 
horses. 

Uut  in  the  different  systems  of  heathen  mythology, 
lioth  ancient  and  modern,  horses  are  often  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  Sun,  the  great  king  of  day, 
wlio  starts  from  the  E;u*t,  and  with  great  rapidity 
traverses  the  heavens  until  be  finds  his  resting  jilace 
in  the  West.  In  Persia,  white  horses  were  conse- 
crated and  sacriliced  to  the  Sun.  In  Thrace,  the 
inan-eiiling  horses  of  Diomede  show  that  the  god  of 
the  country  was  the  Sun.  and  t!iat  they  offered  him 
human  victims.  The  K'lmansalso  sacrificed  a  horse 
to  Mars  with  peculiar  ceremonies.  Apollo  the  Sun- 
god  had  his  four-wheeled  chariot  drawn  by  swift-tly- 
ing  steeds.  The  Greeks  gave  several  of  their  gods 
ears  sup|)lied  with  splendid  horses.  The  Scandina- 
vians and  the  Germans  attributed  a  prophetic  virtue 
to  horses,  especially  those  of  Frcyr,  the  god  of  day. 
The  Sclavonians  reared  sacred  horses,  some  of  them 
white,  others  black.  Among  the  ancient  Komans  a 
horse  was  sacririecd  annually  to  Mors,  in  the  Campus 
Marlius  at  Home,  in  the  month  of  October.  On  that 
occasion  the  blood  which  dropped  from  the  tail  of 
the  October  horse,  as  it  was  called,  was  carefully 
preserved  by  the  Vestal  virgins  in  the  temple  of 
Vt»ta,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  at  the  I'liltUn 
or  shepherd-festival,  which  was  annually  celebrated 
at  Uonie  in  the  month  of  .\pril,  when  the  blood  was 
burned  along  with  other  articles  to  produce  a  purify- 
ing Bmoke. 

The  horse  is  not  nnfrequently  mentioned  in 
heathen  mythology  in  eonneetion  with  water,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  its  rapidity.  In  the  Zend- 
Amtn,  the  water  Anlonis.vmr,  which  gushes  forth 
from  Albordj,  the  sacred  mountain,  is  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  yoimg  girl  with  the  body  of  a 
hone.     The  Hig-  Veda  makes  the  Sun  which  dries 


the  earth  struggle  against  Elum,  the  horse,  or  the 
water,  and  in  the  Zcnd-.A vesta.  Taschter  the  geniuii 
of  rain  lights  under  the  ligure  of  a  horse  against 
Kpeoscho  the  genius  of  dryness. 

In  the  Uig-Vcda,  are  two  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
horse  sacriliee,  called  Aitiraniet//ia :  '•  The  horse," 
says  Mrs.  Sjieir,  "is  a  mystical  horse,  'sjirung  from 
the  Gods,'  '  fabricated  from  the  sun.'  The  actual 
sacriliee  was  prolmbly  a  custom  belonging  to  the 
Hindus'  earlier  home  in  Northern  Asiii,  where  the 
Scythians  and  .Massageta;  are  known  to  have  offered 
horses  to  the  sun ;  and  later,  when  treated  as  an 
emblematic  ceremony,  the  mythical  horse  typified 
the  Sun,  and  the  Sun  typified  the  universjil  soul. 
The  hymns  dcsciibe  the  horse  as  'bathed  and  deco- 
rated with  rich  trappings,  the  variously-coloured 
goat  going  before  him.'  Three  limes  he  is  led  round 
the  sacrificial  tire;  he  is  bound  to  a  post  and  immo- 
laled  by  an  axe,  and  the  flesh  is  rnastcd  on  a  sj>it, 
boiled,  made  into  balls  and  eaten,  and  Ihially — 

'The  horse  proceeds  to  that  assembly  which  is  most 
excellent: 

To  the  presence  of  his  father  and  his  mother  (hea- 
ven and  caith). 

Go  liorse  to-(iiiy  rejoicing  to  the  Gods,  that  (the 
sacrifice)  may  yield  blessings  to  the  donor.' 

"This  ceremony  was  afterwards  performed  syni 
bolically,  and  is  alluded  to  in  L'paiiishads  and  ISrah- 
manas  (which  are  treatises  atlached  to  the  Vcdas.) 
as  a  ceremony  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  deep  signili 
eance,  and  one  which  is  suppo.scd  to  procure  univer- 
sal dominion.  In  the  very  much  later  writings  called 
I'liranas  the  rite  is  altogether  travestied:  a  inor'al 
rajah  there  performs  the  sacrifice  in  order  to  de- 
throne the  God  Indra;  and  it  is  upon  this  version  of 
the  story,  that  Southey  constructed  his  'Curse  of 
Kehama,' — correctly  enough,  I'rof'e.ssor  Wilson  ob- 
serves, according  to  the  authorities  which  he  followed, 
•  but  the  main  object  of  the  ceremony,  the  deposed  of 
Indra  from  the  throne  of  Su-arga  and  the  elevation 
of  the  Sacrilicer  after  a  hundred  celebrations  to  ih.it 
r.uik,  are  fictions  of  a  later  date,  uncouiitenanced  by 
the  Veda.' " 

The  horse  sacrifice  at  this  day  is  one  of  the  great 
annual  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  "  The  .nniinal  must  be  of  one  colour,  if  pos- 
sible white,  of  good  signs,  young  and  well  formed. 
The  .sjicrificer  must  touch,  on  an  auspicious  d.ay,  the 
hejui  of  the  hor.se  with  clay  from  the  Ganges,  with 
sandal-wood,  a  pebble,  rice  not  cleansed  from  the 
hitsk,  leaves  of  tluriti  grass,  flowers,  fruits,  curds,  a 
shell,  a  lamp,  a  miiTor,  silver  and  gold,  repealing  the 
necess;iry  formula.  Having  first  been  bathed  with 
water,  in  which  had  been  immersed  a  Udl  composed 
of  the  bark  of  different  trees  and  various  kiiuls  of 
spices,  the  horse  is  next  superbly  caparisoned.  Then 
the  god  Indra  is  invoked  by  a  number  of  prayers  to 
eoine  and  preserve  the  horse,  which  is  about  to  be 
set  at  liberty.     After  this  a  small  piece  of  paper  l< 
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Listened  on  the  foreliead  of  tlie  lioi-se,  inscnbcd  ivitU 
tlie  following  words:  'I  liberate  tliis  horse,  having 
devoted  it  to  be  sacrificed.  Wlioever  lias  strength 
to  detain  it,  let  him  detain  it.  I  will  come  and  de- 
liver it.  They  who  are  nnable  to  det.ain  it,  will  let 
it  go,  and  must  come  to  the  sacrifice,  bringing  tri 
bute.'  Tliese  ceremonies  being  concluded,  tlie  horse 
is  let  loose,  and  runs  at  liberty  for  a  whole  year, 
during  which  whole  time,  however,  he  is  constantly 
followed  by  servants  belonging  to  the  saerificev.  The 
year  being  expired,  he  is  caught  and  bound.  A 
proper  place  for  the  sacrifice  having  been  selected 
and  walled  round  with  bricks,  a  roof  is  raised  on 
pillars,  under  which  is  erected  an  altar  of  earth.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  altar  a  small  terrace  of 
sand  is  raised  for  receiving  the  fire ;  and  from  the 
roof  is  suspended  a  canopy,  with  elegant  curtains  on 
all  sides.  On  the  pillars  of  the  altar  are  suspended 
branches  of  the  mango-tree,  bells,  garlands  of  fiuwers, 
with  chainaras,  or  tails  of  the  cow  of  Tartary.  The 
sacriricer,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  persons  en- 
g;iged  to  officiate  at  the  rites,  then  enters,  while  por- 
tions of  the  Sama-Veda  are  recited.  Twenty-one 
posts,  to  one  of  which  the  horse  is  fastened,  arc  then 
fi.Ked  in  the  earth,  adorned  with  garlands,  and  having 
thirty  interior  victims  tied  to  them.  These  are 
purified  by  aspersions  of  holy  water,  and  numerous 
incantations.  A  silver  image  of  Garuda,  with  six- 
teen golden  bricks,  is  then  bome  in.  and  the  sacri- 
ficer  and  his  wife  wash  the  feet  of  the  horse,  and 
caparinon  him  anew.  The  fire  is  blown  with  a  fan 
of  doer's  skin.  The  holy  water  is  contained  in  a  fig- 
tree  bowl.  There  is  likewise  provided  an  earthen 
vessel  of  water,  with  the  image  of  a  man  painted  on 
it,  which  is  covered  with  branches,  fruit,  and  flowers, 
and  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other 
gems.  The  horse  is  then  slain,  and  his  llcsh,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  is  cast  into  the  fire,  while  the 
sacrificer  and  his  wife  sit  upon  the  altar  and  receive 
the  t'limes.  After  this  the  other  victims  are  sl.-iin, 
amidst  the  chaunting  of  repeated  incantations.  The 
gods  to  whom  these  sacrifices  are  oti'cred  arc  Brahma, 
Vi.shnu,  Siva,  and  the  ten  guardian  deities  of  the 
earth." 

HORSES  (Blessing  of).  See  Antiiony'.s  (St.) 
Day. 

HORTA,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  .Angim.ona 
(which  see). 

HORU.S,  the  ancient  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun.  He 
was  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  the  .symbol  under 
which  he  was  represented  was  with  the  head  of  the 
sacred  hawk.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Aroueris.  His  worsbi|)  extended  from  Egjpt  to 
Greece,  and  even  to  Rome,  though  under  a  some- 
what modified  form.  In  the  astronomical  view  of 
the  Egyptian  mvthologv-.  be  was  Osiris  in  the  sign 
of  Leo.  He  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Apollo, 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  in  some 
respects  with  the  Egyptian  god  of  silence,  Harpo- 
crates.  being  born  like  him  with  his  finger  on  his 


mouth,   indicative    of    mysterious    secrecy   and   si 
lence. 

HOS.WXA,  a  form  of  blessing  used  by  the 
Jews  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  In  the  course  of 
that  ancient  festival  they  carried  branches  of  palm- 
trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles,  and  willows,  singing 
all  the  while  Hosaiina,  "  Give  salvation,"  or  '■  Save 
I  beseech  thee."  meaning  thereby  to  pray  for 
the  Coining  of  the  Messiah.  The  branches  which 
they  carried  were  called  Hosaima,  as  well  as  all  the 
days  of  the  feast.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
feast,  which  in  ancient  times  lasted  for  seven  days, 
the  Jews  walked  in  procession  round  the  altar  with 
blanches  in  their  hands,  amid  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
singing  Hosanna;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast, 
which  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna,  they  marched 
round  the  altar  seven  times.  Among  the  modern 
Jews,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  is  made  to  extend  to 
nine  days.  The  seventh  day  is  called  Hosanna 
Rahha,  that  is,  "assist  with  great  succour,"  being  a 
solemn  .acclamation  used  in  the  prayers  of  this  day. 

The  Christian  church,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
ascribe  to  the  word  Hoioniia  a  signification  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  IIali.i.lljah  (which  see). 
Eusebius  gives  the  first  inst.-mce  on  record  of  its  use, 
where,  at  the  death  of  a  certtiin  martyr,  the  nmltiiiide 
are  said  to  have  shouted,  '•Hosanna  to  the  S^n  of 
I)a\id."  The  use  of  it  is  prescribed  in  religious 
worship  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  doxology  to  Christ.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
liturgy  of  Chrysostom.  By  the  ancients  it  was  uni- 
formly regarded  as  a  doxology.  Jerome  speaks  of  a 
custom  wliicli  existed  in  his  time,  and  which  he 
strongly  condemns,  that  of  the  people  singing  liosan- 
nas  to  their  bishops,  as  the  multitudes  did  to  our 
Saviour  on  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  The  hosan- 
na used  to  the  bishops  appears  to  have  been  couched 
in  these  words :  "  Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord,  and 
blessed  be  your  coming;  hosanna  in  the  highest." 
In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  Hosanna  is 
appointed  to  be  used  after  ]'articipating  in  the  com- 
munion, and  the  precise  form  is  thus  recorded : 
"  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  blessed  be  the 
Lord  our  God  who  was  nianifestul  to  us  in  the 
Hesh." 

HOSPITALLERS.  See  Knighthood  (Eccle- 
siastical Ohdeks  of). 

HOSPITALS,  houses  in  which  the  poor  are  gra- 
tifitously  accommodated  and  supported.  Such 
buildings  were  often  erected  in  connection  with 
Christian  churches  in  ancient  times;  and  it  became 
an  express  regulation  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  reve 
nues  of  the  church  should  be  set  apart  I'or  the  poor 
and  sick.  Priests  and  deacons  often  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  hospitals,  being  responsible  to  the 
bishop  for  the  right  management  of  their  trust. 

HOSPITIUM,  a  place  somctin;es  attached  to 
monasteries  in  former  limes,  with  the  view  of  auoid- 
ing   temporary    relief  to   travellers,   and   in    which 
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a  certain  niimbpr  of  tlie  iioor  were  relieved  by  a 
daily  alms.     It  was  also  called  n  TOiotlocliiiim. 

lioSSKIN,  tlic  second  son  of  All  and  Ftitimn, 
and  the  tliird  of  ilie  'I'ttelve  Ini;ini>'.  Ur  liad  liecn 
bom  prernaturi'lv.  wliicb  some  of  Ids  followers  ac- 
counted a  Muniele.  lie  enileavouicil  to  dissuade  Ids 
hrotlicr  Hassan  (wldcli  seel  from  rosifjninj^  tlie 
Cali|>lia(e  in  favour  i^f  .Mo;Jwiyali.  but  on  lindin^  bis 
remonstrances  nnavailin;;,  be  was  one  of  the  lir.^t  to 
declare  sidmu?si(m  to  the  new  Calipb.  not  oidy  at- 
tending at  tlic  conn  to  pay  boniai;e,  but  actnally 
servin:;  in  tbe  Caliph's  army  when  tlie  Saracens  lirst 
attacked  Constantinople.  On  tbe  <leath  of  Jloawi- 
yah,  A.  D.  fi70,  bis  son  Yczid  succeeded,  but  Hosscin 
was  persuaded  to  contest  tbe  Caliphate  with  bim,  be- 
iu;j  deceived  by  tbe  promise  of  powerful  supjiort  from 
the  professed  adherents  of  tbe  bouse  of  Ali.  Over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  deserted  by  many  of  bis 
I'ollowers.  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  fallint;  into 
tbe  bands  of  bis  enemy:  "That  night,"  says  Dr. 
Taylor,  "  IIo?5cin  slept  soundly,  using  for  a  pillow 
the  pommel  of  bis  sword.  During  bis  sleep,  be 
dreamed  that  Moliaunned  ajipearcd  to  liini,  and  pre- 
dicted tii.it  they  sboidd  meet  the  next  day  in  I'aradise. 
When  morning  dawned,  lie  related  the  dream  to  his 
sister  Zeiu.al),  who  bad  accompanied  bim  on  bis  fatal 
exjiedition.  She  burst  into  a  p.-issiun  of  tears,  and 
evilainied,  '  Alas !  alas!  Woe  worth  the d.ay!  What 
a  destiny  is  ours !  My  father  is  dead  !  My  mother  is 
dead  I  My  brother  Hassan  is  dead  !  and  the  meJisure 
of  our  cilamities  is  not  yet  full.'  Hos.sein  tried  to 
console  her;  'Why  should  yon  weep?'  he  said; 
'  Did  we  not  come  on  earth  to  die?  My  father  was 
more  worthy  than  I — my  mother  w.as  more  wortliy 
than  I — my  brother  was  more  worthy  than  I.  'I'liey 
arc  all  de.id !  Whv  should  not  we  be  ready  to  fnllow 
tbeir  cx.ample?'  He  then  strictly  enjoined  bis  fa- 
mily to  make  no  .lamentation  for  bis  appio.acliing 
martyrdom;  telling  them  that  a  patient  submission 
to  the  Divine  decrees  was  tbe  conduct  most  pleasing 
to  flod  and  bis  prophet. 

"  When  morning  appcxred,  Hossein,  having  wa.shed 
and  perl'iiined  himself,  as  if  preparing  for  a  banquet, 
mounted  his  steed,  and  addies.sed  his  followers  in 
terms  of  endearing  alVect  ion  that  drew  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  the  gallant  warriors.  Then  opening  the 
Kor.-ln,  be  read  tlie  following  verse;  'O  God!  be 
thou  my  refuge  in  siiflering.  and  my  ho]  e  in  .afflic- 
tion.' But  the  soldiers  of  Yezid  were  rehict.ant  to 
a«sail  the  favourite  grandson  of  the  prophet ;  ibey 
demanded  of  llieir  gener.als  to  allow  him  to  draw 
water  from  the  Kiipbrates,  a  permission  which  would 
not  have  been  refused  to  be.asts  and  iniidels.  '  Let 
us  Ijc  caiilious  they  exclaimed,  '  of  raising  our  bands 
against  bim  who  was  carried  in  tbe  arms  of  God's 
apostle;  it  would  be,  in  fact,  to  tight  against  God 
iiimself.'  So  slrcmg  were  their  feelings,  that  thirty 
cavaliers  deserted  to  Hussein,  resolved  to  share  with 
bim  the  glories  of  maityrdoni. 

"  Itut  Yeiid's  generals  sliareij  not  in  these  senti- 


ments, tbcy  alTected  to  regard  Hossein  as  an  enemy 
of  Islitin ;  ihey  fmced  their  soldiers  furward  with 
blows,  and  exi-laimed,  '  War  to  those  who  abandon 
the  true  religion,  and  separate  themselves  from  the 
council  of  the  faithful.'  Hossein  replied,  'It  is  yon 
who  have  abandoned  tbe  true  religion,  it  is  ynii 
who  have  severed  yourselves  from  the  assembly  ot 
the  faithful.  All!  when  your  souls  shall  be  sepa- 
rated I'rom  your  borlies.  you  will  learn,  too  late, 
which  jiaiiy  Ii.as  incurred  the  penally  of  denial  con- 
deinnaliiin.'  Notwithstanding  their  vast  superiority, 
the  Khalipb's  forces  hesilated  (o  engage  men  deter- 
mined on  death;  they  poured  in  their  aiTows  from  a 
distance,  and  soon  dismounted  the  little  troop  uf 
H  ossein's  cavalry. 

"  When  the  liiiiir  of  noon  arrived,  Ho.scein  solicited 
a  suspension  of  arms  during  the  lime  appointed  for 
the  meridian  prayer.  This  trilling  boon  was  con- 
ceded with  difficulty ;  the  generals  of  Yezid  !uskiiig, 
'  How  a  wretch  like  him  could  venture  to  address 
the  Deity?'  and  adding  tbe  vilest  reproaches,  to 
which  Hossein  made  no  reply.  The  Persian  tradi- 
tions relate  a  fabulous  cireumstance,  designed  to 
exalt  tbe  character  of  Hossein,  though  fiction  itself 
cannot  increase  the  deep  interest  of  bis  lu-story. 
They  tell  ns,  that  whilst  be  was  upon  bis  knees,  the 
king  of  the  Genii  appeared  to  him,  and  oti'ered,  for 
tbe  sake  of  his  father  Ali,  to  disperse  bis  enemies  in 
a  moment,  'No,'  replied  the  generous  Hossein, 
'  what  use  is  there  in  lighting  any  longer?  I  am  but 
a  guest  of  one  breath  in  this  transitory  world ;  my 
relatives  and  companions  are  all  gone,  and  what  will 
it  prolit  me  to  remain  behind ;  I  long  for  nothing, 
now,  save  my  martyrdom ;  therefore,  depart  thou, 
and  may  the  Lord  rpcom])ense  and  bless  thee.'  The 
(liiiu  was  so  deeply  all'eited  by  tbe  reply,  that  bis 
soul  exhibited  hunian  weakne.«s,  and  he  dei>arlcd 
weeping  ami  lamenting. 

"When  the  liour  of  prayer  was  passed,  the  com- 
bat was  renewed;  Hossein  soon  found  himself  alone: 
one  of  bis  sons,  six  of  bis  brethren,  and  several  of 
his  nephews,  lay  dead  around  him;  the  rest  of  bis 
followers  were  either  killed  or  grievously  woundeil. 
Hitlierlo  he  b,ad  e.^capcd  unhurt,  for  every  one 
dreaded  to  raise  a  iiand  against  tlie  grandson  of  Mo- 
hammed ;  at  length  a  soldier,  more  daring  than  tbe 
rest,  gave  bim  a  severe  wound  in  the  bcJid;  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  st.aggcred  to  tiie  door  of  bis 
tent,  and  with  a  burst  of  parental  adcction,  which  at 
such  a  moment  must  have  been  mingled  with  nnspe.ak- 
alde  bitterness,  took  up  his  infant  chihi  and  began  to 
caress  it.  Whilst  the  babe  was  lisjiing  out  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  of  bis  lathers  emotion,  it  was 
struck  dead  by  an  an'ow  in  Hos.scin's  arms.  When 
the  blood  of  the  innocent  bulibling  over  his  busmn, 
disclosed  this  new  calamity,  Hi*sein  cast  the  body 
tow.ards  heaven,  exclaiming,  '  O  Lord !  if  thou  i-e- 
fiisesl  ns  lliy  succour,  at  least  spare  tho.se  who  have 
not  yet  sinned,  and  turn  thy  wrath  upon  the  heads  of 
llin  guilty.' 
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"  Pai-clied  by  a  buming  tliii-st,  Hosseiii  made  a 
desperate  e'Tort  to  reach  the  Eiiplirates;  but  wlieii  lie 
stooped  to  drink,  he  was  struck  by  an  aiTovv  in  the 
motith,  and  at  the  same  moment  one  of  his  nepliews, 
who  came  to  embrace  him  for  tlie  last  time,  had  his 
hand  cut  otf  by  tlie  blow  of  a  sabre.  Hos..ieiii,  now 
the  solo  survivor  of  his  party,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  beneath  a  thousand 
weapons.  Tiie  officers  of  Yezid  barbarously  mangled 
the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  prince;  they  cut  off 
his  head,  and  sent  it  to  the  Klialiph." 

A  splendid  mosque  was  erected  over  the  place 
where  Hossein's  body  was  buried ;  and  the  place, 
which  is  named  Mcscherl  Hosein,  that  is,  "the  place 
of  Hossein's  martvrdom,"  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
pilgrims  to  this  day.  Tlie  Schiite.^,  believe  that  the 
niiirtvr's  head,  after  having  wrought  several  miracles, 
left  Egypt,  and  joined  itself  to  liis  body  at  Kn-hela, 
and  one  of  the  days  of  the  Molmvrum  is  dedicated 
to  the  commemoration  of  this  event.  There  is  a 
curious  tradition  in  reference  to  Hossein's  head, 
which  may  be  related:  ''When  Hossein's  head  was 
sent  to  be  presented  to  Yezid,  tlie  escort  that  guarded 
it,  halting  for  the  night  in  the  city  of  Mosul,  placed 
it  in  a  box,  which  they  locked  up  in  a  temple.  One 
of  the  sentinels,  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  looking 
tln-ongh  a  chink  in  one  of  the  doors,  saw  a  man  of 
innnense  stature,  with  a  white  and  venerable  beard, 
take  Hossein's  head  out  of  the  box,  kiss  it  allbction- 
ately,  and  weep  over  it.  Soon  after,  a  crowd  of 
venerable  sages  arrived,  each  of  whom  ki-sed  the 
pallid  lips  and  wept  bitteriy.  Fearing  that  these 
people  might  convey  the  head  away,  he  unlocked 
the  door  and  entered.  Innncdiately,  one  of  the 
number  came  up.  gave  him  a  violent  slap  on  the 
fac.\  and  said,  '  The  prophets  liave  come  to  pay  a 
miirning-visit  to  the  head  of  the  martyr.  AVhither 
dost  thou  venture  so  disrespectfully?' — T'he  blow 
left  a  black  mark  on  his  cheek.  In  the  morning  he 
related  the  circumstances  to  the  commander  of  the 
escort,  and  showed  his  cheek,  on  which  the  impres- 
sion of  the  hand  and  fingers  was  plainly  percep- 
tible." 

Hossein,  like  his  father  Ali,  is  said  to  have  been 
remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  his  biograpliers  actually 
affirm  that  he  paid  liis  adorations  to  the  !\Io6t  High 
a  thousand  times  every  dav. 

HOSSEIN'S  MARTYRDOM  (ANNiVEUSAra- 
of),  a  religious  solemnity  observed  both  in  Persia 
and  India  with  extraordinary  splendour.  It  lasts 
for  ten  days,  during  which  the  Schiites  keep  up  con- 
tinual mom-ning  for  the  martyr's  fate,  giving  them- 
selves up  to  sighs  and  groans,  fsistings  and  tears. 
They  abstain  from  shaving  their  heads,  from  bath- 
ing, and  even  from  changing  their  clothes.  The 
observances  consist  of  a  series  of  representations  of 
the  successive  scenes  in  the  life  of  Hossein,  from 
the  date  of  his  flight  from  Medina,  onward  to  his 
martyrdom  on  the  plains  of  Kerbela ;  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  each  day  is  preceded  by  the  reading  in  a 


plaintive  and  pathetic  tone  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  Hossein.  Tlie  mosipies  are  hung  with  black,  and 
the  pulpits  are  also  covered  with  cloth  ol  tlie  same 
colour.  Parts  of  the  history  recited  are  in  \erse, 
and  chanted  in  most  doleful  strains.  The  audience 
is  soon  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitcli  of  grief,  waving 
their  bodies  to  and  fro,  and  smiting  their  breasts,  ex- 
claiming, "0  Hossein!"  "Alas,  Hossein!"  Wan- 
dering minstrels  go  about  the  streets  every  day  dur- 
ing the  solemnity,  carrying  pictures  relating  to  the 
martyr's  history,  and  crowds  of  men,  follow  in 
their  train,  some  representing  the  soldiers  of  Hossein 
and  others  his  enemies.  The  two  opposing  parlies 
ofiei  come  into  collision,  and  mock  fights  ensue 
which  are  occasionally  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences. The  events  of  the  last  or  tenth  day,  com- 
prise the  circumstances  of  Hossein's  murder,  which 
are  acted  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Persia,  in 
the  great  square  of  Ispahan.  "  I  have  been  pre- 
sent," says  Jlrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali,  in  her  description 
of  Mohammedanism  in  India.  "  when  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  superior  oratory  and  gestures  of  a 
Maulvee  reading  the  history  of  the  house  of  Ali  has 
almost  terrilied  me ;  the  profound  grief  evinced  in 
his  tears  and  groans,  being  piercing  and  apparently 
sincere.  I  have  even  witnessed  blood  issuing  from 
the  breasts  of  sturdy  men,  who  beat  themselves 
simultaneously  as  they  ejaculated  the  names  '  Has- 
san!' Hossein!'  for  ten  minutes,  and  occasionally 
for  a  longer  period  in  that  part  of  the  service  called 
Mortem."  Mr.  Moricr,  in  his  Travels  in  Persia, 
gives  tlie  following  account  of  what  he  witnessed 
on  the  eighth  night  of  the  Mohurrum  :  "  On  entering 
the  room,  we  found  a  large  assembly  of  Persians, 
clad  in  dark-coloured  clothes,  which,  accompanied 
with  their  black  caps,  black  beards,  and  their  dismal 
faces,  looked  really  as  if  they  were  '  afflicting  their 
souls.'  We  observed  tliat  'no  man  did  put  on  hiin 
his  ornaments,'  Exod.  xxxiii.  4.  They  wore  neither 
their  daggers  nor  any  other  part  of  their  dress  which 
they  regard  as  ornamental.  A  mollah  of  high  con- 
sideration sat  next  to  the  grand  vizier,  and  kept  him 
hi  serious  conver.sation,  while  the  reniainmg  part  of  the 
company  communicated  with  each  other  in  whispers. 
After  we  had  been  seated  some  time,  the  windows  of 
the  room  in  which  we  were  seated  were  thrown  oi)on, 
and  we  then  discovered  a  priest,  placed  on  a  high 
chair,  under  the  covering  of  a  tent,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  the  popidace,  tlie  whole  place  being  lighted 
up  with  candles.  He  commenced  with  an  exordium, 
in  which  he  reminded  tliem  of  the  great  value  of 
each  tear  shed  for  the  sake  of  the  Imaum  Hossein, 
which  would  be  an  atonement  for  a  past  Ufe  of 
wickedness ;  and  also  informed  them,  with  much  so- 
lemnity, that  '  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  shall  not  be 
afflicted  in  that  same  day,  he  shall  be  cut  oft'  from 
among  the  people,'  Lev.  xxiii.  29.  He  then  began 
to  read  from  a  book,  with  a  sort  of  nasal  chant,  that 
part  of  the  tragic  history  of  Hossein  appointed  for 
the  day,  which  soon  produced  its  effect  upon  his  au- 
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dienco,  for  lie  Iind  nciircflly  tiimoil  i«ver  llircc  lenvcH, 
b(>fnre  itie  smti'l  vixior  l»0Lpin  nlmkiii^  lii!«  licnd  to 
Mid  fm,  unci  iilti-riiiir  in  A  most  liilcoim  voice,  llio 
in;ml  Persian  otcl nmtioii  of  sriff,  '  Wn'ii.'  wa/ii'f 
uviAi'/'  billi  of  wliicli  nol«  wore  fi)Ilo\vo(l,  in  n  more 
or  le-«  violent  innnner,  by  llic  ri'!"!  of  tlie  RuHicnce. 

"The  clmnling  of  the  priest  lasted  noarlv  nn  hour, 
and  some  parts  of  tlio  story  were  indeed  pallietic, 
and  well  cnlcnl.iltvl  lo  rouse  the  fcclinj>'  of  a  super- 
stitious and  lively  people.  In  one  part  of  il  all  tlie 
people  stood  up;  and  I  observed  that  llie  i^raiid 
vizier  turned  himself  towards  the  wall,  with  his  hand 
exlimdod  hi^fure  hini,  and  prayed.  /Vftor  the  prieit 
had  finished,  a  company  of  actors  appeared,  some 
dressed  as  women,  who  chanted  forth  their  parts 
from  slips  of  paper,  in  a  soil  of  recitative,  that  wa< 
not  unplea^iiig  even  to  onr  cars.  In  the  very  tmgi- 
eal  parts  most  of  the  audience  appeared  to  weep  very 
UTiaTectedlv  :  and  as  T  sat  nciv  the  Rrand  vi/.icr  and 
his  neipihbnur  the  priest,  I  was  witness  to  m.iny  real 
tears  that  fell  from  them.  In  some  of  these  moiini- 
fnl  assemblies,  it  is  the  custom  for  a  priest  to  s^o 
about  to  each  person,  in  the  heis'it  of  liis  j;rief,  with 
a  piece  of  cotton  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  cAre- 
fiiilv  collects  the  falling  teai-s,  and  then  squeezes  it 
into  a  bottle,  preserving  them  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. This  practice  illustrates  th.'it  passa','e  in  P.salm 
Ivi.  8,  'Put  thou  my  te.irs  into  thy  bottle.'  Some 
Persians  believe  that  in  the  agony  of  death,  when  all 
medicines  have  failed,  a  drop  of  the  tears  so  collect- 
ed, put  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  man,  has  been 
known  to  revive  him.  It  is  for  this  use  they  are 
collected." 

HOST,  a  term  .applied  by  Romanists  to  the  eu- 
chai-istic  wafer  after  it  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
priest.  The  word  is  evidently  derived  from  the  La- 
tin word  hnatia.  a  s.icrilicial  victiin,  under  llic  idea 
that  the  MASS  (which  sec\  is  a  sacrilice  in  which 
the  real  bodv.  soul,  and  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  oflered  up  to  God.  The  host  is  composed 
of  ine;il  .and  water,  which  is  baked  into  small  circular 
cakes  like  wafers.  See  Uurad  (Euciiatiistic). 
It  is  oflcrcd  dailv  in  the  ni.ass,  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  in.ankind.  The  consecrated  wafer  or 
Iiosf  is  kept  in  a  small  tabernacle  called  CiROKiU.M 
(which  sec),  or  Pyx.  The  practice  which  is  followed 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  of  elevating  the 
host  immediately  after  consecration,  does  not  appear 
to  have  existed  before  the  eighth  century.  Gcr- 
manus,  bishop  of  ronstanlinople,  who  lived  about 
A.  D.  l\h.  is  the  first  writer  who  refem  to  it  in  con- 
connection  with  the  Greek  church;  and  a.ssigMiiig  a 
ppa.son  for  ihe  custom,  he  says  it  w.as  to  represent 
our  .^viour's  elevation  upon  Ihe  cross,  and  his  dy- 
ing there,  together  with  his  rising  from  the  dead. 
In  the  Ijitin  church  there  is  a  perfect  silence  ob- 
served by  all  the  older  ritualists  in  regard  to  it  until 
the  eleventh  century,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  Ivo 
Carnotensii  and  Hugo  de  S.'inclo  Victore.  who  as- 
tigfi  the  8«mc  reason   for  it  M  that  which  is  alleged 


by  Germftnus,  but  make  not  the  slightest  nllusii'n 
to  the  practice  of  adoration  of  the  host.  (See  next 
article). 

HOST  (Adoration  of  the).  The  worship  of 
the  host  or  consecrated  Micramciilal  wafer,  wao  the 
natural  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  trail- 
substantiation.  From  the  Ucmiaii  canon  law,  wc 
learn  that  Pope  Ili/noriiis,  who  succeeded  Inno- 
cent III.,  ill  the  l)egiiining  of  the  thirteenth  ceiifHry, 
onlerod  th.it  the  jirlesls,  at  a  certain  part  of  the  mas« 
scivice,  should  elevate  the  consecrated  wafer,  and  at 
the  .same  instant  tlic  people  should  prostrate  them- 
selves before  it  in  worship.  In  A.  l>.  1204,  the  fes- 
tival of  Coui'US  CilitisTi  (which  see),  which  is  still 
observed  with  so  much  pomp,  was  established  by 
Pope  ITrhan  IV.  On  that  occxsion  the  host  is 
carried  in  solemn  procession  through  the  streets, 
every  individual,  as  it  passes  him,  bowing  the  knee 
in  token  of  adoration.  In  all  I'om.in  Catholic  coun- 
tries the  practice  of  kneeling  to  the  host  is  univer- 
sal. In  Spain,  when  a  priest  cairies  the  consecraled 
wafer  to  a  dying  man,  a  person  with  a  small  bell  ac- 
companies him.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell  .all  who 
hear  it  are  obliged  to  fall  on  iheir  knees,  and  to  re- 
main in  that  postuie  till  they  hear  it  no  longer.  The 
first  writer  who  mentions  the  elevation  of  the  host 
in  connection  with  its  adoration,  is  riulichnus  I)u- 
rantns,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1386.  Some  Uo- 
inish  writers  have  endeavoured  to  claim  for  the 
practice  of  adoring  the  host  an  almost  apostolic 
origin.  In  support  of  this  claim  they  refer  to  the 
Siirs-iim  Cortlit,  or  invitation  to  lift  up  the  heart,  ot 
early  times,  as  an  admonition  to  woi-ship  ilic  conse- 
crated bread,  whereas  it  was  .an  exhortation  to  lift 
tlicir  souls  from  earth  to  heaven,  setting  their  whole 
affections  upon  Divine  and  heavenlv  things. 

If  the  adoration  of  the  host  was  indeed  a  practice  of 
the  early  (i'hristl.an  church. it  is  surely  most  uii.acconnt- 
.able  that  not  the  remotest  allusion  is  made  to  it  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  church,  whether  Greek  or  I>atiii ;  and 
eiinally  strange  is  it  that  amid  all  the  ohjcctions  and 
calumnies  urged  by  the  heathens  against  the  Chris- 
lian.s.  they  never  object  to  them  the  worehip  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  they  assuredly  would  have  done  if 
it  had  been  in  their  power.  Bingham,  in  his  '  CJm's- 
lian  .\nli(piitics,'  gives  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
argimients  ui-ged  against  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
which  we  CAiinot  do  betier  than  <piote  :  '•  As,  1. 
From  the  silence  of  all  ancient  writers  about  it.  2. 
From  their  using  no  elevation  of  the  host  for  wor- 
ship for  many  ages.  .t.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  of 
ringing  a  bell,  to  Rive  notice  of  tlie  time  of  adoration 
to  the  people.  4.  There  are  no  histories  of  beasts 
miraculously  worshipping  the  euch.'irist,  which  sort 
of  fictions  are  so  common  in  later  nies.  .5.  The  an- 
cients never  carried  the  encharist  to  the  sick  or 
absent  with  any  poniii  or  signs  of  worshiji ;  never 
exposed  it  to  pidilic  view  in  times  of  solemn  rejoicing 
or  sorrow  ;  never  adored  or  invoked  its  assistance 
in  distresa,   or  upon  any  great  unilcrtaking :  which 
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are  now  such  common  practices  in  tlie  Roman 
ehnrcli.  G.  The  ancients  never  enjoined  pei'sons 
newly  baptized  and  penitents  to  fall  down  before 
the  eiicharist  and  worship  it,  as  is  now  commonly 
done  in  the  Roman  church.  7.  The  ancients  never 
allowed  non-comnumicants  to  stay  and  wor.ship  the 
eucharist,  as  the  practice  now  is ;  which  yet  had 
been  very  proper,  had  they  believed  the  eiicharisf  to 
be  their  God.  But  they  used  it  only  for  communion, 
not  for  adoration.  8.  The  ancients  never  used  to 
carry  the  eucharist  publicly  in  processions,  to  be 
adored  by  all  the  people  ;  which  is  a  novel  practice 
iu  tlie  judgment  of  ICrantziiis  and  Cassander.  9. 
The  ancients  lighted  no  lamps  nor  candles  by  day  to 
the  eucharist,  nor  burned  incense  before  it,  as  is 
now  the  practice.  10.  They  made  no  little  images 
of  the  euchari-st,  to  be  kissed  and  worshipiicd  as  the 
images  of  Christ.  11.  They  had  no  peculiar  festi- 
val appropriated  to  its  more  solemn  worship.  This 
is  of  no  longer  date  than  Pope  Urban  IV.,  who  first 
instituted  it,  anno  1264,  and  it  is  peculiar  only  to 
the  Roman  church.  12.  The  ancient  liturgies  have 
no  forms  of  prayers,  doxologies,  or  praises  to  the 
eucharist,  as  are  in  the  Roman  llissal.  13.  The 
adoration  of  the  eucharist  was  never  objected  by  the 
heathens  to  the  primitive  Christiaus  ;  nor  were  they 
reproached  as  the  Romanists  have  been  since,  as 
eaters  of  their  God.  It  is  a  noted  saying  of  AveiToes. 
Since  Christians  eat  what  they  worship,  let  iny  soul 
rather  have  lier  portion  among  the  philosophers. 
This  learned  philosopher  lived  about  the  year  1150, 
when  the  host  worship  began  to  be  practised,  which 
gave  him  this  prejudice  to  the  Christian  religion.  14. 
The  Christians  objected  such  things  to  the  heathens, 
as  they  never  would  have  objected,  h.'\d  they  tliem- 
selves  worshi[iped  the  host ;  as  that  it  was  an  ini- 
piniis  thing  to  eat  what  they  worshipped,  and  wor- 
ship what  they  eat  and  sacriliced.  Which  objections 
might  easily  have  been  retorted  upon  them.  15. 
The  Christians  were  accused  by  the  heathens  of 
eating  infants'  blood  in  their  solemn  mysteries,  hut 
never  anv  mention  is  made  of  eating  the  blood  of 
Christ,  either  in  the  objection  or  answer  to  it.  'I'lie 
ground  of  the  story  arose  from  the  practice  of  the 
Cai-pocratiam  and  other  heretics,  and  not  from  the 
Christians  eating  the  blood  of  Christ.  16.  Lastly, 
the  Cin-istians  never  urged  the  adoraticm  of  the  eu- 
charist in  their  disputes  with  the  Ehionitex  and 
Doivtir,  which  yet  would  have  been  very  proper  to 
confute  their  errors,  who  denied  the  reality  of  tlie 
flesh  of  Chri.st." 

These  arguments  are  drawn  by  Bingham  from  the 
able  and  learned  treatise  of  Dailli?  on  the  object  of 
religious  worship  against  the  liatins,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  show,  that  although  respect  was  un- 
doubtedly shown  by  the  early  Christian  church  to 
the  sacramental  elements,  the  practice  of  host-wor- 
ship was  totally  unknown. 

HOST  OF  HICAVKN  (Worship  of  the).     See 

TSAHTANS. 


H0STI.4,  an  aniuuil  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  was  destined  for  sacritice  to  the  gods.  In 
early  times  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  burn 
the  whole  victim  upon  the  altars  of  the  gods.  In 
later  times  this  was  done  in  the  case  of  sacrifices  to 
the  infernal  gods.  So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Homer, 
however,  only  the  legs  and  part  of  the  intestines 
were  consumed  by  tire,  while  the  rest  of  the  anima! 
was  eaten.  It  was  the  smoke  ascending  from  the 
sacrifice  wdiich  was  considered  to  be  chiefly  pleasing 
til  the  gods,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  imagined  that 
the  more  numerous  the  animals  consumed  upon  the 
altar,  so  much  the  more  plenliful  the  smoke,  and, 
therefore,  so  much  the  more  acceptable  the  sacrifice. 
Hence  a  hecatomb,  or  a  hundred  bulls,  sometimes 
smoked  upon  the  altars  at  once.  Tlie  hostkc  or  vic- 
tims were  generally  animals  of  the  domestic  kind,  such 
as  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  liorses.  The  beast  to  be  sacrificed,  if  it  was  of 
the  larger  sort,  used  to  be  marked  on  the  horns  with 
gold  ;  if  of  the  smaller  sort,  it  was  crowned  with  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  which  the  deity  was  thought  most 
to  delight  in  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  designed. 
And  besides  these  they  wore  the  infiila  and  inlttv,  a 
sort  of  white  fillets,  about  their  heads.  The  ani- 
mal selected  fur  sacrifice  required  to  be  free  from  all 
blemishes  and  diseases.  Having  been  decorated  for 
the  solemn  occasion,  it  was  led  to  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice, preceded  by  the  officiating  priest  clothed  in  a 
white  robe,  white  being  a  colour  particularly  pleas- 
ing to  the  gods.  A  libation  of  wine  was  then  poured 
upon  the  altar,  and  a  solemn  invocation  addressed  to 
the  deity.  After  this  the  victim  was  usually  slain, 
though  sometimes  it  was  previously  consecrated  by 
throwing  some  sort  of  corn  and  frankincense  together 
with  the  viola,  that  is  bran  or  meal  mi.\ed  with  salt, 
upon  the  head  of  the  beast.  This  was  technically 
called  immolatio.  Before  the  animal  was  killed,  a 
bunch  of  hair  was  cut  from  its  forehead  and  thrown 
into  the  fire  as  first-fruits.  Wine  was  then  poured 
between  its  horns,  and  if  it  was  to  the  gods  above, 
its  head  was  drawn  upwards,  but  if  to  the  gods  be- 
low, downwards ;  after  which  it  was  slain,  and  laid 
upon  the  altar  to  be  consumed.  While  burning, 
wine  and  incense  were  poured  upon  it,  and  prayers 
and  music  accompanied  the  solemnity.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  victims  were  usually  killed  by  the  jiriests, 
but  among  the  Romans  by  a  person  called  Pojm,  who 
struck  the  animal  with  a  hammer  before  using  the 
knife.  The  better  parts  of  the  intestines  were 
strewed  with  barley-meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  were 
burnt  upon  the  altar ;  but  if  the  sacrifice  was  made 
to  the  gods  of  the  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  these  parts 
were  not  bunit,  but  thrown  into  the  sea.  See  Sa- 
crifice. 

HOSTIUNA,  a  female  deity  worshipped  among 
the  ancient  Romans  when  the  ground  shut  forth  new 
ears  of  corn. 

HOTRI,  in  the  system  of  Hinduism,  one  who  in 
vokes  the  gods,  or  calls  them  to  sacrifice. 
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lIOrrKN  TOTS  (IJkmc.ion  of  ■rin:\  The  Ilot- 
lentolx  coiii|<ri.>c  n  iiunil)iT  of  coiiiiccti'd  Irilu's  in 
Soiitli  Africa,  llie  Curnmm.-',  tlie  Ximiiujiias,  ainl  tlio 
Binliini'!!,  foniii'rly  iiilinbiliiij;  the  Icrrilory  wliioli  i<i 
HOW  Pinlinieoil  in  llio  Kiij;li«li  colony  of  flic  Cfijic  of 
Gool  Hoiic.  Mr.  MofTnt  di'scribes  tliem  as  "not 
swHrtliy  or  lilaik,  Imt  mllicr  of  a  sallow  colour,  and, 
ill  siiniv  c.v<C!<,  «o  li;;1it  tlint  n  lingo  of  red  in  tlic 
check  in  pcrceplible,  especially  among  the  Husli- 
meii.  Tlicy  are  generally  smaller  in  istaturc  than 
their  nei^'lihiiurs  of  the  interior;  their  visage  and 
form  very  distinct,  and  in  sjenend  the  tup  of  the 
head  broad  and  llat ;  their  faces  laperirig  to  ihe  eliin, 
with  high  cheek  bones,  (hit  noses,  and  large  lijis." 
They  resemble  none  of  the  Kalir  tribes,  and  arc 
equally  distinct  from  the  Xegro  mec.  Mr.  Mofliit 
concurs  with  Mr.  Barrow  in  supposing,  that  they  re- 
semble the  Chiiie-e  more  than  any  other  people. 
(JibliDn  alleged  tlicni  to  be  "  the  connecting  link 
between  the  ration.'il  and  irrational  creation."  This 
remark,  however,  .npplies  rather  to  the  Bnshnien  who 
inhabit  the  deserts  and  inonnlaiti  fa>tnesscs  of  the 
interior  than  to  thcCorannas  and  Xainaqu.is  who  are 
the  unmixed  Hottentots.  The  language  of  the  latter 
tribes  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  click,  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  any  ICuropcan  to  imitate. 
Dr.  Philij),  in  his  Researches  in  South  Africa,  gives  a 
very  favourable  view  of  the  native  character  of  the 
Hottentot  tribes,  alleging  that  when  the  Portuguese 
first  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  found 
them  rich  in  cattle,  living  comfortably,  .iiid  so  dis- 
tinguished for  their  morality  and  good  condiict.  that 
they  received  tlie  appellation  of  "  The  good  men." 
.Mr.  BaiTow  .says,  that  Hottentots  are  capable  of 
strong  attachments,  are  gratofid  for  klndue.«s  shown, 
and  honest  and  trnthful.  The  jiresent  niunber  of 
Hottentots,  including  all  the  tribes,  is  Cotimated  at 
150.000, 

It  is  difllcult  to  give  any  .satisfactory  account  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hottentots.  Dr.  Philip,  who  passed 
many  years  as  a  missionary  in  the  Cape  Colony,  says 
of  them,  "  I  have  never  been  .able  to  discover  from  my 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  or  from  any  other  source, 
that  this  n.atiuu  had  ever  attained  any  distinct  notion 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  that  an  idea  of  a  future  state 
had  at  any  period  prevailed  among  them."  The 
Hottentot  word  VtVku  seems  to  be  the  name  which 
denotes  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  accordingly,  it  is 
used  among  the  frontier  or  Katir  tribes  to  denote  the 
Christian's  God.  The  N.ima(|uas  iKC  the  term 
Tmirhiup,  or  as  some  tribes  pruuounce  it,  Uti'kunp; 
tho  l7r/.o  of  the  Hottentots  is  articulated  with  the 
click  peculiar  to  that  langu.ige.  "In  myjonrney," 
luivs  Mr.  MotVat,  in  his  '  Mission.iry  Labours  and 
Scenes  in  .S'UUh  Africa,  "to  the  back  parts  of  Great 
Namacpialand,  I  met  with  an  aged  sorcerer,  or  rjoc- 
tor,  who  staled  that  he  hiul  always  understood  that 
Tsiii'kiiap  w.as  a  not.ihle  warrior,  of  great  physical 
-■:  :  I'l  ;  that,  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  another 
I  ii  .^  .ain,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  knee,  but  hav- 


ing vanquished  his  enemy,  his  name  was  lost  in  the 
mighty  conibat,  which  rendered  ihe  nation  indepen- 
dent;  for  no  cue  could  conipier  the  Tsiii'kn.ip 
(wounded  knee.)  When  I  refi  rred  t^i  the  import  of 
the  wo;'d,  one  who  indicts  |  ain,  or  a  sore  knee, 
manifesting  my  surprise  that  llicy  should  give  such 
a  name  to  the  Creator  and  Benefactor,  he  replied  in 
a  way  that  induced  a  belief  that  he  ajiplied  the 
tenn  to  what  we  should  call  the  devil,  or  to  death 
itself,  adding,  that  he  thought  'de;ilh,  or  the  power 
causing  diaili,  was  very  sore  indeed.'  To  him,  as 
to  many  others,  this  Tsui'ku.ip  was  an  object  neither 
of  reverence  nor  love.  During  treniendons  thun- 
derstorms, which  prevail  in  that  climate,  and  which 
it  might  be  sujiposed  would  sjieak  to  the  mind  of 
man  with  an  awful  voice,  I  have  known  the  natives 
of  Xamaqualaiid  shoot  their  poisoned  arrows  ill  the 
lightning,  in  order  to  arrest  the  destructive  fluid. 
May  not  the  Tsni'kuaji  of  these  peopile  be  like  the 
Thianga  of  the  Kalirs,  an  ancient  hero;  or  represent 
some  power,  which  they  snperstitiously  dread,  from 
its  causing  death  or  pain?" 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Henry  Tindall,  who  spent  several 
years  in  Great  X.imaqral.and,  thus  states  his  impres- 
sions of  the  religion  of  the  Xam.-i'iua  braiuli  of  the 
Hottentot  family  :  "  As  to  religion,  their  minds  aji- 
pear  to  have  been  almost  a  blank.  They  do  not 
seem,  before  they  became  acqu.ainted  with  the  lirst 
principles  of  Christianity,  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  observing  any  rites  or  cerenionies  of  a  religions 
ch.iracter,  or  to  have  had  .any  idea  of  responsibility 
to  a  higher  I'.eiug.  The  fact  that  their  language 
contains  appellations  for  God,  spirits,  and  also  fur 
the  wicked  one.  seems  to  indicate  th.at  they  were  not 
totally  ignorant  of  those  snbipcts,  fhougli  there  is 
nothing  more  in  the  terms  of  the  language,  or  in  their 
ceremonial  observances  and  superstitions  that  atVords 
evidence  of  anything  beyoinl  a  crude  notion  of  a 
spiritual  world.  I  believe  that  the  superstitions  tales 
which  have  been  gleaned  from  them  bv  Iraiellers, 
jiiid  advanced  as  religious  reconls,  are  regarded  bv 
the  natives  themselves  in  the  light  of  fables,  which 
are  either  narrated  for  amusement,  or  intended  to 
illustrate  tho  habits  and  ch.iracteristies  of  wild  ani- 
mals. 

"  They  have  much  more  confidence  in  witchcraft 
th.in  in  religion.  Almost  all  disease  or  calamity,  and 
sudden  death  in  particnhtr,  is  attributed  to  some  ene- 
my who  is  supjM.sed  to  hold  the  fatal  charm.  The 
practice  of  medicine  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  witch  doctor,  and  though  his  enbrls  often  re- 
sult ill  a  signal  failure,  yet  occasional  success,  attri- 
butable to  the  sinqile  remedies  which  he  emplovs,  or 
the  recovery  of  imticnls  under  his  treatment  in  the 
cour.se  of  n.ature.  conliiins  them  in  their  belief  of  the 
accusations  which  he  inake.s,  and  the  power  that  he 
arrogates.  The  doctor  generally  practises  some 
sleight  of  hand,  and  pretends  to  extract  pieces  of 
slicks,  .sheep's  bone.f,  and  other  substances  from  the 
limbs  of  his  patients.     As  a  aiitivc  council  will  scl- 
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dotn  meet  without  breatliing  destruction  to  some 
well  fed  beeves,  so  tlie  witch  doctor  never  carries  on 
his  oper.itions  without  sacrificing  the  best  of  his 
patient's  flock  to  his  art,  or  rather  to  his  appetite, 
and  besides  tliis.  demands  exorbitant  pay." 

The  sameintelligent  writer,  speakingofthcBushmen 
scattered  up  and  down  the  interior,  remarks,  "  Tliey 
are  .nhnost  entire  strangers  to  religious  knowledge  or 
sffntiment.  Tlieir  ideas  of  a  Su;)reme  Being  and  of 
a  spiritual  world  are  extremely  vague,  and  supersti- 
tion has  little  hold  upon  them.  Jlany  of  them  wear 
pieces  of  wood  or  bone  dangling  from  their  necks, 
which  they  regard  as  charms  to  avert  the  influence 
of  witchcraft ;  it  is  also  ciistomar}'  for  them  when 
going  to  hunt  to  cast  a  stone  on  a  heap  wliich  has 
l)oen  raised  over  the  grave  of  some  departed  friend, 
by  successive  offerings,  in  order  to  insure  success ; 
but  this  custom  appears  to  be  confined  to  those  who 
have  Iiad  most  intercourse  with  their  Namaqua  neigh- 
bours. If  unsuccessful  they  become  petulant,  and  on 
their  next  expedition  will  pass  the  spot  without 
taking  any  notice  of  it  ;  of  course,  they  still  have  ill 
luck,  which  they  attribute  to  the  insult  which  they 
have  oflered  to  their  god  ;  they  generally  become 
penitent,  return  home,  and  after  having  spent  a  sleep- 
less night,  rise  early  on  the  following  morning,  hasten 
to  tlie  place  of  offering,  and  atone  for  the  past  by 
casting  another  stone  on  the  heap.  A  Bushman 
was  once  asked  by  a  missionary  if  he  knew  there 
was  a  God,  and  if  he  h.nd  any  idea  where  He  was. 
He  replied  that  he  had  heard  that  (bore  was  such  a 
Being,  and  that  the  mission.try  was  the  most  likely 
person  he  had  ever  seen  to  be  He." 

It  has  long  been  .alleged  that  one  peculiarity  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hottentots  w.as,  that  they  worshipped 
an  insect  which  has  i-eceived  the  name  of  the  "  Pray- 
ing Mantis,"  from  the  erect  position  and  motion  it  as- 
sumes when  alarmed.  Considerable  doubt,  however, 
is  now  entertained  as  to  the  truth  of  this  allegation. 
Tliat  there  is  a  diminutive  species  of  insect  which  goes 
in  the  colony  by  the  name  of  the  "  Hottentot's  god," 
is  admitted  on  all  h.inds ;  but  the  missionaries  who 
h.ave  been  long  resident  in  South  Africa,  entertain 
verv  serious  doubts  whether  such  worship  was  ever 
known  among  the  Hottentots,  .and  they  state  that 
the  fullest  information  which  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  upon  the  subject  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  tliat  the  insect  in  question  was  viewed  with  such 
superstitious  feelings  that  they  accotnited  it  a  crime 
to  kill  it,  and  believed  that  if  by  any  accident  they 
should  happen  to  do  so.  they  would  be  unfortunate 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  All  this,  even  admit- 
ting it  to  be  well-founded,  does  not  substauti.ate  the 
charge  of  insect-worsliip.  But  thongh  not  perhaps 
ch.argeable  with  the  gi-oss  idolatry  of  worshipping 
the  "  Praying  M;uuis."  their  whole  religion,  if  reli- 
gion it  can  be  called,  consists  of  sorcery,  superstition, 
and  witchcraft. 

Missions  have  been  established  for  many  years 
among  the  Hottentot  as  well  as  the  other  tribes  of 
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Southern  Africa,  and  it  is  remarkable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  civilization  of  the  English  and  Dutcli 
colonist.s,  what  a  complete  change  has  been  etfected, 
both  in  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Hottentots.  They  have  lost  many  of  their  former 
characteristics,  and  are  becoming  rapidly  amalga- 
mated with  the  colonists  among  whom  they  live. 
This  remark,  at  the  same  time,  is  limited  to  those 
Hottentots  who  are  resident  within  the  colony,  the 
more  distant  tribes  being  still  the  victims  of  the 
most  degr.aillug  superstition. 

HOUAMES,  a  set  of  vagrant  JIoli;immedans  in 
Arabia,  who  dwell  in  tents.  They  have  a  law  by 
which  they  are  commanded  to  perform  their  cere- 
monies and  prayers  under  a  pavilion.  They  are  held 
in  great  contempt  and  ablwirrence  for  their  wicked 
and  immoral  coiuluct. 

HOUR.  This  division  of  time,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, originated  with  the  Chaldeans,  from  whom 
probably  it  passed  to  the  Jews.  The  first  mention 
of  hours  in  the  Scriptures  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  G. 
The  Jews  reckoned  the  hours  of  the  civil  day  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  The  morn- 
ing sacrifice  was  ofi'crcd  .at  the  third  hour,  that  is,  at 
nine  o'clock  of  our  time,  and  the  evening  sacrifice 
at  the  ninth  hour,  that  is.  at  three  o'clock  of  our 
time.  The  evening  watches  lasted  each  of  them 
three  hours,  the  first  reaching  from  six  till  nine,  the 
second  from  nine  till  twelve,  tlie  third  from  twelve 
till  three,  and  the  fourth  from  tliroc  till  six,  when 
the  day  commenced.  At  an  after  period  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  twelve  portions  or  hours,  which 
varied  in  their  length  with  the  season,  being  longer 
in  summer  and  shorter  in  winter. 

The  division  of  the  day  into  hours  has  been  adopted 
bv  almost  all  nations.  One  case,  however.  ma\'  be 
mentioned  in  which  the  hours  difl'er  hi  length  from 
those  of  other  countries.  We  refer  to  the  Japanese, 
whose  division  of  time  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  day, 
we  learn  from  Siebold,  "  extending  from  the  begin- 
ning of  morning  twilight  to  the  end  of  evening  twi- 
light, is  divided  into  six  hours,  .and  the  night,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  darkness,  into  six  other 
hours.  Of  course  the  length  of  these  hours  is  con 
stantly  varying.  Their  names  (according  to  Titsingh) 
are  as  follows  :  Kokonota,  noon  and  midnight ;  Taats, 
about  our  two  o'clock  ;  Nannt^.  from  four  to  fi\'e  ; 
Moutsf^ouM.  end  of  the  evening  and  commencement 
of  morning  twilight;  Itsous,  eight  to  nine;  Yoots, 
about  ten  ;  and  then  Kokonots  again.  Each  of  these 
hours  is  also  subdivided  into  four  parts,  thus:  Koko- 
nots, noon  or  midnight :  Koloiiols-fini,  quarter  past  ; 
Kokonots-fan-souki,  half-past ;  Kol-onots-fan-soiil-i- 
?n,-T7/e,  three-quarters  past;  Yaat!!,  commencement  of 
second  hour ;  Taats-fan,  &c.,  and  so  through  all  the 
hours. 

"  The  hours  are  struck  on  bells,  Kokonots  being 
indicated  by  nine  strokes,  preceded  (as  is  the  case 
also  with  all  the  hours)  by  three  warning  strokes,  to 
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call  nttcniiiin,  and  to  indiunlv  tlml  llie  lioiir  is  to  be 
>lnick,  mid  lolIoiTod,  nftor  n  imiiite  of  alioiil  n  minute 
and  n  half,  liy  llic  utiukos  for  tlic  hour,  Iwlwccu 
which  there  i»  lui  interval  of  nlioiit  fifteen  srcondt  — 
the  last,  however,  following  il»  prcdcecsRor  still  more 
rapidly,  to  iniliejitc  that  the  hour  i»  struck.  Yaah  is 
Indicated  by  eight  strokes,  XamiLi  hy  seven,  Moiiln- 
doiiki  by  six,  It-ouii  by  five,  and  YoiiU  hy  four.  Much 
speculation  has  l)cen  resorted  to  by  the  Jap.'incsc  lo 
explain  why  they  do  not  employ,  to  indicate  hours, 
one,  two,  and  three  slrokes.  The  obvious  answer 
seems  to  be,  that  while  three  sirokes  have  been  ap- 
propriated as  a  forewarning,  their  inelhod  of  indieat- 
iiiR  that  the  striking  is  finished  would  not  be  availa- 
ble, if  one  and  two  strokes  designated  the  first  and 
second  hours."     See  Dav. 

JIOUK.-*   CANoxifAt.).    Sec  Caxomcai.  Hill  K.>. 

IIOI'.SKOF  KXI'O.SITION.  See  Br.riillA.M- 
MiiniAS. 

HOUSK  OF  Jl'DGMKNT.     Sec  Bf.tii  Div. 

HOUSE  OF  READING.     See  BETir  Iluivir- 

KIEA. 

llorSK  OF  TIIK  LIVING.     See  Bi:Tii-HAtM. 

Il()l'.<KL,  the  term  which,  in  the  Saxon  language, 
denotes  the  Lord's  Supper. 

IIUIMF.VXI,  the  horse  in  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian mytbologj",  on  which  Night  rides,  and  which 
evcrv  moniing.  as  he  ends  his  course,  bedews  the 
earth  with  the  foam  which  falls  from  his  bit. 

HRIMTHUKSAH,  the  frost-giants  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  sprung  from  the  giant  Yitiir. 
The  Prose  Eddn  tays,  that  "when  Vmir  slept,  he 
fell  into  a  sweat,  and  ft'om  the  pit  of  his  left  arm 
wa«  bom  a  man  and  woman,  and  one  of  his  feet  en- 
gendered with  the  otlier  a  son  from  whom  descended 
the  Frost-Giants,  and  \.c,  therefore,  call  Ymir  the 
Old  Frovt-Giaiit." 

HU,  the  iupremc  god  of  the  ancient  Cymri,  who, 
with  his  spouse  Cl".RlinvKN  (which  see),  dwelt  at  the 
extremity  of  an  immense  lake,  called  Llion,  which 
was  always  thrtatcning  to  burst  its  harriers,  when  a 
black  beaver,  the  degenerate  oflspriiig  of  tliese  two 
divinities,  let  out  the  waters,  and  a  universal  de- 
struction look  ])lace.  IJu  in  represented  as  winged. 
He  is  said  to  have  drawn  forth  the  destroyer  out  of 
the  water,  su  that  the  lake  should  no  more  bring  a 
deluge  upon  the  earth.  This  he  is  s;ii(l  to  have  done 
by  means  of  oxen.  He  also  instructed  the  primitive 
race  in  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil.  He  first  collected 
and  arranged  them  in  different  tribes,  and  transferred 
the  Cymri  or  Celts  into  Britain.  In  various  points 
(here  is  thought  to  be  an  analogy  between  this  deity 
aiid  Xoali. 

HUGUENOTS,  a  name  given  to  the  Protestants 
of  France  at  a  vcr)-  early  period  of  their  history. 
The  earliest  known  instance  of  its  occurrence  is  in  a 
letter  addressed  hy  the  Count  de  Villars,  lieutenant- 
general  of  Ijuigueiloc,  to  the  king,  dated  November 
II,  1510.  in  which  he  term.s  the  riotous  C.'dvinists  of 
flic   Cevcnncs,  Huguenots.     It  is  imposaible,  at  this 


distance  of  lime,  to  ascertain  with  certainly  the  pre- 
cise origin  ami  meaning  of  the  word.  The  derivation 
whii-h  D'.VubigiK?  thinks  the  most  prol<ably  corrccl 
is  that  drawn  from  Iliigan,  a  gate  in  Toure,  where 
the  Prote.itanis  first  a.-sembled.  Others  derive  it 
from  a  coiTuption  of  the  first  words  of  their  protest, 
"  Hue  nos."  Browning,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Hu- 
guenots.' gives  no  fewer  than  ten  dilTerent  deriva- 
tions of  the  term,  the  most  ancient  of  them  taken 
from  a  work  printed  at  Lyons  in  167.3,  lincing  it  to 
John  Huss,  whose  doctrines  they  (irofcsscd,  and 
from  whom  they  were  called  in  derisir)n,  "  Guenons  de 
Huss,"  or  Huss's  apes.  Conder  thinks  a  more  pro- 
bable etymology  is  found  in  the  German  word  eid 
geiiijsnen,  confederates,  softened  into  egnnUs,  a  tenn 
which  was  originally  applied  to  the  brave  citizens 
of  Geneva,  who  entered  into  the  alliance  against  ilic 
tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  III.,  duke  of  Savov. 
See  Fr.ANti:  (Pkotk.sta.nt  Ciifitcii  or). 

HULSEAN  LECTl'UES.  an  annual  series  ol 
theological  lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge  under  the 
will  of  the  Rev.  .John  Ilulse,  late  of  Elworlh,  bearing 
date  the  12th  July  1777.  The  course  extended  ori- 
ginallv  to  twentv  lectures,  but  is  now  reduced  to  eight. 

H U.MAN  .SACRIFICES.  It  is  a  metoncboly 
fact,  th.it,  in  almost  all  heathen  nations  al  one  period 
or  .inoiher  of  their  history,  the  practice  has  been  found 
to  exist  of  oflering  hum.iii  beings  in  sacrifice  to  their 
gods.  The  earliest  in.-tance  on  record  of  this  bar- 
barous practice,  is  the  ancient  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  in 
which  children  were  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire 
to  this  sanguinary  deily.  Attempts  have  sninetimes 
been  in.ide  to  exphiin  aw.iy  the  expression  which  de- 
scribes this  inhumau  rite  as  indicating  something 
less  than  the  sacrifice  of  children ;  but  all  doubt  a« 
to  the  real  existence  of  such  a  pnctice  among  the 
Jews  is  removed  by  the  plain  statement  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  vii.  31,-AihI  they  have  built  the 
high  pl.ices  of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  v.illcy  of  the 
son  of  Hininmi,  to  burn  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
ters in  the  fire;  which  I  commanded  them  not.  nei- 
ther came  it  into  my  heart."  And  again,  in  reL'ard  to 
the  scr\icc  of  another  fal.-e  god,  whose  worship  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the  same  prophet  men- 
tions, xix.  h,  "They  have  built  also  the  high  places 
of  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  otVer- 
ings  unto  Baal,  which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake 
it,  neither  caine  it  into  my  mind."  Both  these  quo- 
tations cst.ablish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Jews  were 
chargeable,  at  le.ist  in  the  degenerate  days  of  Manas- 
seh,  with  offering  human  beings  in  sacrifice  to  hea- 
then idols.  In  all  probability,  however,  this  cruel 
rite  had  been  learned  from  the  Canaanitcs,  as  indeed 
apiicars  verj-  plainly  from  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38,  "  Yea, 
they  sacrificed  ihcir  sons  and  their  daughters  unto 
devils,  and. Oied  imioeeiit  blood,  even  the  WoikI  of  their 
sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  thov  sacrificed 
unto  the  idols  of  Cana.iu  :  and  the  laiul  was  |iollulcd 
with  blood."  The  practice  of  this  horrid  ceremony 
is  expressly  forbidden   under  jiain   of  death   in  the 
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l;iw  (if  Closes,  Lev.  xx.  2.  "  Again,  thou  slialt  say  to 
tlie  cliililren  of  Israel,  Whosoever  lie  1  e  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojonrn  in  Is- 
rael, that  giveth  any  of  his  seed  nuto  Molech  ;  he 
sh.all  surely  he  put  to  death  :  the  people  of  the  land 
shall  stone  him  with  stones." 

Far  from  being  limited  to  the  Canaanites,  human 
beings  were  otiered  in  sacrifice  by  almost  all  the 
heathen  nations  of  antiquity.  The  Egyptians,  the 
Cretans,  the  Arabians,  brought  human  blood  to  the 
alt.ars  of  their  godS.  The  ancient  Mexicans  deemed 
hninan  sacniices  the  most  acceptable  i)ffering.s  which 
they  could  present  to  their  deities.  Tacitus  rebates 
that  it  was  the  cu>tom  of  tlie  ancient  Germans  to 
sacrifice  human  victims  to  their  god<.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Cyprians,  the  Rliodians,  all  had  hum.an 
sacrifices.  In  the  earl3'agesof  Grecian  history  such 
a  mode  of  jiropitiating  their  deities  seems  to  have 
prevailed,  and  Pansanias  informs  us  that  the  pr,ac- 
fice  of  shedding  the  blood  of  human  victims  in  hon- 
our of  Znis  Lycceus,  existed  in  Arcadia,  and  it  ap- 
peals to  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emjierors.  In  Leucas,  every  year  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Apollo,  a  man  was  thrown  from  a  rock  into 
the  .sea.  At  an  annual  festival,  also,  called  Tharge- 
lia,  which  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Delian 
Ajmllo  .and  Artemis  at  Athens,  two  human  beings 
were  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile,  the  one  sacrificed  m 
behalf  of  the  women  of  Athens,  and  the  other  of  the 
men.  It  is  not  certain  that  on  every  retuni  of  the 
festival  such  a  sacrifice  was  offered,  but  more  proba- 
bly it  was  reserved  for  extraordinary  emergencies, 
such  as  the  occurrence  of  heavy  calamities  seriously 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  city.  In  the  later  ages 
of  the  history  of  Greece,  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
Inun.iu  victhns  seems  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
advanchig  progress  of  civilization. 

Among  the  Romans,  also,  human  saciifices  ex- 
isted. To  Saturn  human  victiius  were  offered.  "  As 
Saturn,"  says  Terttdlian,  "  did  not  sjiare  his  own 
children,  so  he  persisted  in  not  sparing  those  of  other 
people  ;  for  parents  offered  up  iheir  own  children  to 
liim."  Curtius  and  the  Pecii  are  well  known  exam- 
ples in  Roman  history  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  Among  the  early  Italian  nations, 
more  particularly  the  Sabines,  votive  ofl'erings,  like 
that  of  Jephtha  in  Old  Testament  history,  often  in- 
volved the  sacrifice  of  huni.an  beings.  But  even  in 
the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  an  instance 
of  such  bloody  offerings  is  to  be  found.  In  the  reign 
of  Julius  Csesar,  when  a  military  insiu-rection  took 
pl.ice,  two  of  the  soldiers  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in 
the  Campus  Martius. 

Human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  formed  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Druidical  religion.  Procopius  Cse- 
saricnsis,  wdio  flourished  so  late  as  the  sixth  century 
affirms  that  these  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Druids  in  Gaul  in  his  time ;  and  Strabo  expres.sly 
declares,  that  it  was  because  the  Druids  ofi'ered  hu- 
man sacrifices  that  the  Romans  were  determined  to 


abolish  their  religion.  Caesar,  in  speaking  of  this 
custom  as  it  existed  among  the  Giaiils,  says,  "Those 
who  are  afflicted  with  any  grievous  distemper,  or 
whose  lives  are  hazarded  in  war,  or  exposed  to  other 
dangers,  either  ofl'cr  up  men  for  sacrifices,  or  vow  so 
to  do ;  and  they  make  use  of  the  Druids  for  their 
priests  upon  such  occasions,  imagining  their  gods  are 
to  be  satisfied  no  other  way  for  sparing  their  lives 
than  by  offeritig  up  the  life  of  another  man."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Druids  followed  the  .same  cruel 
practice  also  in  Britain. 

Numberless  are  the  ancient  diviiiities  who  seem  to 
have  delighted  in  blood.  Cyprus  sacrificed  a  man 
every  year  to  Agraulus,  Rhodes  to  Saturn,  Chios, 
Lesbos,  Tenedos  to  Bacchus,  Phocea  to  Diana,  La- 
cedemon  to  Mars.  The  sacrifice  of  children,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  its  origin  among  the  Canaanites  and 
tlie  Phceuicians.  Colonies  from  these  nations  carried 
tlie  practice  to  Cyprus,  to  Crete,  to  the  coasts  of  the 
./Egean  Sea,  to  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Frotu 
the  Canaanites,  also,  doubtless,  had  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  learned  the  custom.  It  existed  among  the 
the  Syrian  worshippers  of  Adonis,  among  the  Ly- 
dians  towards  the  north,  and  among  the  Arabians 
towards  the  south.  We  fiiid  it  also  among  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  and  even  among  the  primitive 
races  of  Peru  and  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  among  the 
sav,tges  of  Florida.  Some  nations  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  gods  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
blood  of  old  men,  of  prisoners  of  war,  of  slaves,  or  cri- 
minals. Such  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians,  the 
Syrians,  the  Scythfans,  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the 
Sclavonians,  and  even  the  Persians,  the  GJreeks  and 
Romans.  But  other  nations  carry  farthej'  still  this 
horrid  immolation  of  human  victims.  The  ancient 
Mexicans,  and  even,  at  this  day,  some  tribes  of  West- 
ern Africa,  butcher  their  prisoners  of  war  by  hun- 
dreds, and  even  by  thousands,  in  one  day,  not  to 
propiti.ate  the  gods  but  as  a  triumphal  offering  in 
honour  of  victory  over  their  enemies. 

In  many  of  the  nations  of  modern  lieatheudom, 
the  practice  of  offering  human  victims  to  the  gods 
still  exists  in  full  vigour.  Not  to  speak  of  the  cruel 
acts  of  self-torture  perpetrated  by  the  votaries  of 
Kali  and  Durga  atuong  the  Hindus,  numberless  hu- 
man sacrifices  were  offered  down  to  a  recent  period  by 
the  Thugs  under  the  sanction  of  their  patron  goddess 
Kali,  and  by  the  Klionds  of  Goomsoor,  who,  till  very 
recently,  offered  up  their  annual  Merias  or  human  vic- 
tims. In  the  Kuli/.-a  Puvaim  minute  directions  are 
given  for  the  performance  of  a  human  sacrifice,  by 
which  the  goddess  Kali  is  said  to  be  rendered  pro- 
pitious for  a  thousand  years.  AA'hat  multitudes  ba\e 
sacrificed  themselves  to  the  idol  Jar/at^>iat/i,  and  what 
multitudes  more  have  given  up  their  lives  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  all  devouring  Gimga!  Dr.  Spry,  in  his 
'  Modern  India,'  gives  an  accoimt  of  a  tribe,  in  the 
Nagpore  district,  who  not  only  sacrifice  human  vic- 
tims, but  feast  upon  the  sacrifice.     See  Cannib.^i.s. 

The  practice  of  ofi'eriug  hum.an  .sacrifices  has  pie- 
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vnilcil,  to  some  extoiit,  nmnng  tlic  Nurili  American 
liKlimis,  niul  is  mill  foiiiifl  nttomlrd  with  Miockiiig 
bnrluu-isin  mnoii;;  numt  of  llie  lipiillioii  tribes  of 
Soiitlicrii  and  Woslcm  Africa.  The  pnmc  rile  was 
generally  prevalent  ainmig  the  isliimls  of  the  I'acitic 
before  the  inlnnhiction  of  Clin.«tiaiiily,  and  even  yet 
ha»  not  altogether  difapiienrcd  among  the  Pagan  in- 
hahilaiits  of  some  of  those  islands. 

Hl'MAXISTS,  a  cla.w  of  thinkers  whieh  arose  in 
(lermany  towards  the  end  of  the  elghlccnih  cenlnry, 
orlu'iiiating  chiefly  from  the  difl'usion  of  the  writiiifjs 
of  I{nns«ean.  Their  views  were  thoronghly  inlidel, 
their  chief  aim  being  to  sink  the  Clirlntian  in  the 
man.  Hence  the  name  given  to  their  system,  which 
wa.1  usnallv  called  Ilnmiinltm.  It  sought  to  level 
all  family  distinctions,  all  dilVerenees  of  rank,  nil  na- 
tionality, all  po.sitivc  moral  obligation,  all  positive 
religion,  and  to  train  mankind  to  be  vien,  as  the  first, 
the  la.st,  the  highest  accomplishment.  This  was  the 
kind  of  edncation  which  Konsscau  professed  to  repre- 
sent in  his  '  Emile,' — a  work  which  sapped  the  foun- 
dations of  Chri.sfian  principle  in  the  case  of  multi- 
tudes both  in  France  and  fJermany.  In  the  latter 
country  particularly,  the  Dcistic  tendencies  which 
were  fostered  by  the  writings  and  the  example  of 
Frederick  II.,  began  to  shoot  forth  in  the  direction 
of  Humanism.  The  practical  aspect  which  it  now 
a.ssumcd,  w.is  that  of  the  Philanthropic  educition,  .is 
it  was  tcnned,  of  Basedow.  The  first  Philnnlhrnpi- 
mim  wa.s  formed  at  Dessau  in  1774.  One  of  its  fun- 
d.imcntal  regulations  was,  that  all  religious  distinc- 
tions were  to  be  entirely  kept  ont  of  view,  and  the 
private  devotional  exercises,  accordingly,  were  so 
framed  a.s  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  would 
not  be  approved  of  by  every  worshipper  of  God, 
whether  he  were  a  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  or 
Deist.  In  the  system  of  teaching,  which  was  adopled 
by  I'asedow,  and  the  others  who  followed  in  his 
wake,  the  chief  object  w.is  not  so  much  to  impart 
knowledge  .is  to  develop  all  the  human  powers  and 
faculties.  The  entire  education  was  based  on  the  sup- 
posed goodness  of  human  nalinc.  '•  While  llic  for- 
mer education,"  sjiys  Dr.  Kahnis,  in  bis  '  Internal 
History  of  Germ.in  Protestantism,'  "  had  required 
all  whicli  it  was  in  the  power  of  youths  to  do,  whe- 
ther it  gave  them  pleasure  or  pain,  the  ]ihiIanthropic 
educiliun  .iskcd,  in  the  first  place,  What  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  n.iture  of  the  child  ?  What  affords 
him  enjoyment  ?  Wovi  do  all  the  inclinations  and 
dispositions  of  childhood  find  their  suitable  sphere  ? 
The  delight  of  children  in  bodily  exercise  is  made  use 
of  as  lx)dily  gymnastics;  the  inclination  for  Jilay,  as 
mental  gymn.i.stics  ;  w.ilks,  as  opportunities  for  edu- 
cating and  teaching:  ambition  as  n  moral  engine. 
Itut  although  the  Philauthropina  at  fir.st  promised  to 
teach  every  thing  lictler  and  more  quickly  than  the 
ordinary  school  did,  yet  it  soon  appeared  that  lin- 
guistic knowledge,  and  all  matters  of  niemoiT,  would 
not  thrive.  IJecansc  they  would  not  teach  any  thing 
from  without,  and  mechanically,  but  would  develop 


every  thing  according  to  nature,  rational  knowledge, 
such  as  logic,  m.ithemnlic',  arilhmelic,  natural  reli- 
gion, and  morals,  as  well  as  those  sciences  based  up- 
on perception,  experience,  and  advantage,  were  there 
chiefly  cultivated.  The  fresh  ycMitli,  giown  up  imder 
fine  bodilv  trainiui.  simply  and  e.isily  dressed  in  an 
.igc  of  wigs  and  pigtails,  walked  about  the  fields  and 
forests  to  accpiire  a  knowledge  of  nafin'e  ;  went  into 
the  work.shops  of  tradesmen  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  common  life,  with  its  arts  and  wants;  exercised 
themselves  in  the  labour  of  the  hnsliandman,  in  the 
art  of  the  citizen,  in  order  to  stand  a  future  like  that 
of  Jiobi'nson  Cnixoe.  belter  than  the  hereof  that  book 
himself." 

The  plausible  manner  in  which  B.isedow,  Campc, 
.ind  others  h.id  set  forth  the  .idvantages  of  this  .sys- 
tem of  philanthropic  education  blinded  the  minds  of 
many  to  its  true  character.  I5nt  Ihesjiell  w.is  speed- 
ily broken,  the  delusioTi  vanished.  Men  beg.iii  to 
look  coldly  .it  this  utilitarian  mode  of  educating  the 
human  being.  The  Philanthropic  Humani.«ir  soon 
gave  place  to  a  higher  Humanism,  which  began  to 
spring  out  of  the  ardent  study  of  the  ancient  cl.issics. 
But  neither  the  one  species  of  Humanism  nor  the 
other  was  fitted  to  render  the  human  being  cither 
morally  good  or  practic.iUy  useful,  but  thoroughly 
selfish  in  his  whole  iiatine  and  actings.  He  was  not 
trained  to  be  a  member  of  a  family,  of  a  nation,  of  a 
church,  but  of  that  great  tot.ility.  the  hum.in  race. 
A  training  so  vague  and  nnpraclical  was  altogether 
unsuited  to  man  in  the  various  positions  which  he  is 
called  to  occupy  in  this  world,  or  to  fit  him  for  a 
higher  sphere  in  the  world  to  come. 

III'.M.\NIT.VH1.\XS,  a  name  sometimes  ajiplied 
to  those  modem  Sochiitins  who  maintain,  with  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  hninanitv  of 
Christ.  Socini.inism,  in  its  original  form  .is  taught 
in  the  Racovian  Catechism,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  Polish  divines,  admitted  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion, and  incidcatcd  the  worship  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Priestley,  however,  anxious  to  remove  what  he  consi- 
dered the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  carried  his  So- 
cinian  principles  to  their  f'ull  length,  and  taught  that 
.lesus  was  a  mere  m.in,  the  son  of  ■Joseph  and  »f 
Mary,  ami  naturally  as  fallible  and  pecciblciis  Moses, 
or  any  other  pro|)het.  This  view  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  is  held  by  the  modern  school  of  Socinians  in 
Brit.iin,  whicli  may  be  saiil  to  have  been  founded  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  consolidated  by  Lindsey,  Bel- 
sham,  and  others.  That  |iortion  of  their  creed  winch 
rcKites  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  which  may  well 
entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  Humanitarians,  is 
thus  expressed  by  Belsham  in  his 'Calm  Inquirv:' 
That  .Jesus  of  N.izareth  w.is  "a  man  of  exemplary 
character,  constituted  in  all  respects  like  other  men. 
subject  to  the  same  infirmities,  the  same  ignorance, 
pn'jiniices,  and  frailties."     See  SociMANS. 

HL'.MAXITV  (Kiii.KiloN  of),  a  species  of  infidel- 
ity whicli  has  grown  up  during  the  lust  twenty  veai.s 
in  Britain  and  Americi.     It  is  a  kind  of  idejilisn>. 
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wliich  resolves  all  ti'iie  religion,  not  into  any  of  the 
epscial  forms  of  belief  which  are  found  in  the  world, 
but  into  the  instincts  of  humanity.  This  system  of 
thought  is  sometimes  called  the  Absolute  Belii/Hju, 
ignoring  all  written  revelation,  and  finding  religion 
only  in  the  outward  universe,  and  the  inward  man. 
Thus  Tlieodorc  Parker,  one  of  the  most  able  expo:^i- 
tors  of  the  system,  remarks,  that  "we  are  never  to 
forget  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  religion  by  any 
nation  or  any  age.  Religion  itself  is  one  and  the 
same.  He  that  worships  truly,  by  whatever  form, 
worships  the  Only  God.  He  hears  the  prayer, 
whether  called  Brahma,  Jehovah,  Pan,  or  Lord ;  or 
called  by  no  name  at  all.  ICach  people  lias  its  pro- 
phets and  its  saints ;  and  many  a  swarthy  Indian, 
who  bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone — many  a  grim- 
faced  Calmuck,  who  worshipped  the  great  God  of 
storms — many  a  Grecian  peasant,  who  did  hom.age 
to  Phni'bus-Apollo  when  the  Sun  rose  or  went  down 
— yes,  many  a  savage,  his  hands  .smeared  all  over 
with  human  sacrifice,  shall  come  forth  from  the  east 
and  west,  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  with 
Moses  and  Zoroaster,  with  Socrates  and  Jesus." 

In  regard  to  the  name  of  the  system,  Jlr.  Parker 
says.  "  I  call  this  the  Absolute  Religion,  because  it 
is  drawn  from  the  absolute  and  ultimate  source ;  be- 
cause it  gives  us  the  Absolute  Idea  of  God — God  as 
Infinite ;  and  because  it  guarantees  to  man  his  na- 
tural rights,  and  demands  the  performance  of  the 
absolute  duties  of  human  nature."  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox, 
who,  though  formerly  a  Uiu'tiirinn,  lias  adopted  a 
creed  identical  with  that  of  Jlr.  Parker,  calls  it  a 
li'eligion  of  Humanity,  stating  that,  in  liis  belief, 
"  the  source  of  all  revelation  is  the  moral  constitn 
tion  of  human  nature,  the  hinnan  mind  and  heart." 

The  vievi's  of  the  writers,  both  in  England  and 
America,  who  have  adopted  the  Religion  of  Hum.an- 
ity,  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Wnstminstcr  Review, 
which  is  their  ablest  oigan  in  this  country:  "  It  is 
not  the  presence  of  God  in  antiquity,  but  his  presence 
n»l)/  there, — not  his  inspiration  in  Palestine,  but  his 
withdrawal  from  every  spot  besides, — not  his  supreme 
and  unique  expression  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  his 
absence  from  every  other  human  medium, — ragainst 
v,-hich  these  writers  protest.  They  feel  that  the 
usual  Christian  advocate  has  adopted  a  narrow  and 
even  irreligious  ground ;  that  he  has  not  found  a 
satisfactory  place  in  the  Divine  scheme  of  human 
aiVairs  for  the  gi-eat  Pagan  world ;  that  he  has  pre- 
sumptuously branded  all  history  but  one  as  'pro- 
fane;' that  he  has  not  only  read  it  without  sympa- 
thy and  reverence,  but  has  u^cd  it  chiefly  as  a  foil  to 
show  off' the  beauty  of  evangelic  truth  and  holiness, 
and  so  has  dwelt  only  on  the  inadequ.acy  of  its 
jihilosojihy,  the  deformity  of  its  morals,  the  degener- 
ate features  of  its  social  life  ;  that  he  has  forgotten 
the  Divine  infinitude  when  he  assumes  that  Christ's 
plenitude  of  the  Spirit  implies  the  emptiness  of  So- 
crates. In  their  view,  he  has  rashly  undertaken  to 
prove,  not  one  2'ost'live  fact, — a  revelation  of  Divine 


truth  in  Galilee; — but  an  wfinlte  nerjati'vc ; — no  in- 
sjiiration  anywhere  else.  To  this  jiegntion  and  to 
this  alone  is  their  remonstrance  addressed.  They 
do  not  deny  a  theophamj  in  the  gil't  of  Christianity ; 
but  they  deny  two  very  different  things,  viz.  1.  That 
this  is  the  only  theophany;  and  2.  That  this  is 
theophany  alone;  that  is,  they  look  hr  some  divine 
elements  elsewhere,  and  tliey  look  for  some  human 
here.  It  is  not  therefore  a  smaller,  but  a  larger, 
religious  obligation  to  hi.story,  wdiich  they  are  anxi- 
ous to  establish;  and  they  remain  in  company  with 
the  Christian  advocate  so  long  as  his  devout  and 
gentle  mood  continues ;  and  only  quit  him  when  he 
enters  on  his  sceptical  antipathies." 

One  marked  characteristic  of  this  the  latest  form 
which  infidelity  has  assumed,  is  a  rejection  of  all 
outward  revelation,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  fuiulamental  beliefs  inherent  in  our 
spiritual  nafure.  It  demands  of  every  nnin  that,  if 
he  would  find  religion,  he  nuist  look  not  to  the 
Bible,  the  Koran,  or  the  Shastras,  but  to  the  original 
intuitions  of  his  own  heart.  There  he  will  find 
engi'aven  in  indelible  characters  the  primitive  idea 
of  an  Infinite  God,  and  this  one  idea  is  sufiicifut 
in  the  view  of  the  writers  whose  opinions  we  are 
now  considering,  to  give  shape  and  form,  as  well 
as  impulse  and  energy,  to  the  religion  of  every 
age  and  people.  "  Nor  can  these,"  says  Mr.  Hard- 
wick,  in  his  'Christ  and  other  Masters,'  "be  termed 
the  speculations  of  a  band  of  ignorant  or  dreamy 
mystics.  They  are  entertained  by  men  of  learning; 
who  profess  moreover  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  who  labour  to  advance  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  disenthralnient  of  the  human 
spirit.  They  afflrm  that  something  higher,  deeper, 
heavenlier,  is  reserved  for  us ;  that  growth  mu.st  be 
expected  and  promoted  not  only  in  our  apprehension 
of  religious  truth,  but  in  the  orb  of  truth  itself;  that 
their  peculiar  mission  is  to  hasten  this  result  by 
showing  man  his  real  dignity  and  destiny,  by  scnind- 
ing  all  the  depths  of  hnmaii  consciousness,  and  call- 
ing to  their  aid  the  newest  facts  of  history  and  the 
last  discoveries  of  science.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
contemn  the  worthies  of  antiquity.  The  statues  of 
Confucius,  Moses,  and  Pythagoras  ;  of  Socrates  and 
Zoroaster;  of  Buddha,  Christ,  and  Apollonius;  of 
Mani  and  Muhammed,  are  all  elevated  side  by  side 
in  the  AValhalla  of  spiritualism.  These  all  in  differ- 
cut  measures  are  applauded  as  the  saints,  the  pro- 
phets, the  apostles  of  their  age;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enonnous  latitude  of  his  belief,  the  spiritualist 
is  not  content  with  any  of  the  forms  in  which  religion 
has  hitherto  appeared  on  earth.  However  well 
adapted  to  pecidiar  countries  or  to  tran.sitory  phases 
of  the  human  mind,  they  are  unequal  to  the  wants 
and  the  capacities  of  the  present  century.  He  would 
not  himself  have  worshipped  either  with  his  'swar- 
thy Indian  who  bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone,'  or 
with  his  '  gi-im-l'accd  Calmuck.'  or  his  'Grecian  pea- 
.sant,'  or  his  'savage,'  wdiose  hands  were  'smeared  all 
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over  will)  hiiinan  siiorifice;'  but  ratlicr  aims,  by 
•nalvsiiig  the  priiu-iplos  of  lu-atlicnism  and  cultivatiiig 
«  deeper  sympailiy  witli  wliat  is  termed  the  '  ^roat 
IHi^n  world,'  to  or.;»iiise  n  new  system  which  he 
calls  the  .\l)«ohite  Keli^'ion,  the  Religion  of  Hunian- 
Ity,  the  Ucli,.^ion  of  the  Future.  From  it  all  speci.il 
(lo'»mas  are  to  be  eliminated  ;  sentiments  which  every 
one  niav  clothe  accordin;^  to  his  fancy,  are  to  occupy 
the  place  of  tacts;  the  light  of  a  spontaneous  Crospel 
is  to  supersede  the  clumsy  artifice  of  teaching  by 
the  aid  of  .in  historical  revelation.  Thus,  wliilc  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme  alTect  the  irrojitcst  rever- 
ence for  the  wisdom  and  the  so-called  •inspir.ition.s" 
of  the  pa.st.  they  aim  to  soar  indetiiiitely  above  it. 
Nearly  all  the  doctrines  of  ancient  systems  .ire  aban- 
doned or  expl.iined  away,  as  things  which  really 
have  no  stron.rer  claim  upon  ns  than  the  cycle  of 
luxuriant  mythes  that  captivated  Givek  imaginations 
in  the  pre-historic  period.  The  Christ  and  Chris 
li.initv  of  the  Bible  are  thus  virtually  denied:  'su- 
perior intellects'  arc  bidden  to  advance  still  higher, 
to  cist  o'Vas  worthless  or  ill-litting  the  old  garments 
of  the  Church,  to  join  the  standard  of  the  .Absolute 
IJeligion,  and  so  march  forward  to  the  '  promised 
land.'  " 

The  only  positive  and  prominent  article  of  the 
creed  of  this  sect  of  infidels  is,  that  there  is  one  Infi- 
nite God.  and  beyond  it  is  a  mere  series  of  negations. 
Thus  Mr.  Parker,  "  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
devil,  eternal  tonnent,  nor  in  a  particle  of  absolute 
evil  in  God"s  world  or  in  God.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  ever  w.is  a  miracle,  or  ever  will  be ;  everj-- 
whcre  I  find  law, — the  constant  mode  of  operation 
of  the  Infinite  God.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  miracu- 
lous inspinttion  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New 
Testament.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment w,is  (lod's  first  word,  nor  the  New  Testament 
his  List.  The  Scriptures  are  no  tinality  to  me.  In- 
spir.ition  is  a  perpetual  fact.  Prophets  and  .Apostles 
did  not  monopolize  the  Father :  Ho  inspires  men  to- 
day as  much  as  heretofore.  In  nature,  also,  God 
speaks  for  ever.  ...  I  do  not  believe  in  the  miracu- 
lous origin  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  or  the  Buddhist 
Church,  or  the  Christian  Church:  nor  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  Jesus.  I  take  not  the  Bible  for  my 
master,  nor  yet  the  Church;  nor  even  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth for  my  master.  ...  I  try  all  things  by  the 
liinnan  faculties.  .  .  .  But  at  the  same  time,  I  rever 
ence  the  Christi.m  Church  for  the  great  good  it  h.is 
done  to  mankind ;  I  reverence  the  Mahometan 
Church  for  the  i;ood  it  h.is  done, — a  far  less  good.' " 

Such  is  the  Absolute  Religion,  or  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  which  some  writers  in  our  own  day  would 
ejtol  as  destined  to  forni  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought,  but  which  from  its  very  meagi-e- 
iiess  and  va'.:npness  is  in  all  prob.ibilily  destined  ere 
long  to  dwindh'  aw.iy  and  be  forgotten. 

HIJMILIATI,  ati  order  of  Romish  monks  which 
oriiiinated  in  A.  I>.  1164.  They  were  brought  out  of 
J»inbnrdy  into  Germany,  as  captives  by  Uarbarossa, 


who  after  a  time  permitted  them  to  return  into  their 
own  country,  where  they  built  njomsteries,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  fjisiing,  prayer,  and  meditation 
They  followed  the  rule  of  .St.  Benedict,  and  were 
approved  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
Theii'  dress  was  a  plain  coat,  a  sc<i]iular,  and  a  white 
cloak  over  it.  They  were  suppressed  by  Pius  V.  in 
l,*)?!,  on  account  of  the  degenerate  and  immoral 
habits  which  had  begun  to  characterize  the  monks 
of  the  onler. 

HUNGARIAN  CONFKSSION,  a  Confession  of 
the  Reformed  Chnrchcs  in  Hungary,  drawn  up  at  a 
Synod  held  .\.  i).  1557.  It  consisted  of  eleven  arti- 
cles. 

HUNGARY  (PtiOTiiSTANT  CiiLitcii  OP).  The 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  though  once  raighly  and 
powerful,  has  for  some  time  been  a  mere  political 
dependency  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  he.ilthy,  the  inhabitants  industrious 
and  active,  and  the  country,  by  proper  cultivation,  is 
cap.iblc  of  supplyin,'  wiiliin  itself  ;ill  that  the  neces- 
sities and  comforts  of  life  demand.  When  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world,  Hungary  w.is  colonized  by 
that  warlike  peo])le,  from  whom  it  received  the  name 
of  Dacia;  and  on  the  irruption  of  the  northern  n.i- 
tions.  it  was  overrun,  first  by  the  Goths,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Huns,  who  were  followed  in  succession 
by  other  equally  savage  tribes,  until  the  days  ot 
Charlemagne. 

The  ninth  century  found  Hungary  in  the  hands  of 
the  Magyars,  the  ancestors  of  its  present  inhabit.inis, 
a  rude  and  warlike,  and  witlml,  an  idolatrous  people, 
worshijiping  >Iars  as  their  chief  god,  and  paying 
their  .adorations  ,ilso  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  earth 
and  fire.  It  was  about  this  period,  when  the  Magyar 
faith  predominated,  that  Christianity  began  to  be 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  to  spre.ad  silently 
and  slowly,  but  not  on  that  .iccount  the  less  surelv, 
among  all  classes,  from  the  palace  to  the  peasant's 
hut. 

It  is  with  Stephen,  a  prince  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  A.  D.  907,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  that 
the  history  of  Christianity  in  Hung.iry  properly 
commences.  The  period  of  Stephen's  accession  had 
been  preceded  by  events  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and  interest.  Charlemagne  h.id  succeeded,  though 
not  without  bloodshed,  in  spreading  Christianity  in 
Germany ;  and  .about  the  ye.ir  S'JO.  the  Christian  re- 
ligion had  been  established  in  Bohemia.  Poland 
not  long  after  embraced  the  true  faith;  and  mission- 
aries iV'im  Italy  and  Greece  poured  into  all  parts  of 
Hungary.  No  sooner  had  Stephen  succeeded  to  the 
government,  than  under  the  infinencG  of  his  j)ious 
mother  and  the  Christian  teachers,  he  m,idc  .iu  open 
jirofessiou  of  Christianity,  calling  upon  his  people, 
under  heavy  pcn.iliics.  to  take  the  s.ime  step.  Such 
a  daring  infringement  of  the  rights  of  toleration  was 
met  by  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  who  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
The  young  king  attacked  the  insurgents,  and  speed- 
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ily  reduced  tlii'm  to  subjection.  Having  succeeded 
ill  restoring  qnict  and  order  in  the  kingdom,  he 
|wssed  various  laws  in  favour  of  Clu'istianitv,  enforc- 
ing a  strict  oljservance  of  the  Sabbath,  building  and 
endowing  churclies,  establishing  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  voutii,  anil  endeavouring  in  everj'  possible 
wav  to  advance  tlie  religious  welfare  of  his  people. 

The  beneiicial  influence  of  Stephen's  exertions 
liowever  was  not  long  in  being  completely  neutralized. 
The  Magyars  still  loved  their  idolatry,  and  seized 
tlie  first  oiiporlunity  that  occurred  after  tlie  death 
of  Stephen  to  demolisli  all  that  bore  the  Christian 
)iame.  An  attempt  was  made  by  more  than  one  sov- 
ereign to  repress  the  viol  nee  of  the  people,  and  to 
restore  the  true  I'cligion ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
Ladislaus,  a  long  unbroken  line  of  princes  only  pro 
longed  the  darkness  wliicli  now  covered  the  land.  It 
is  pleasing  however  to  notice,  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1176,  there  were  many  to  be  found  in  Hungary 
adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Waldcnses,  who  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  that  country  from  the  intoler- 
ance and  persecutions  of  Rome.  There  that  devoted 
people  laboured  for  many  years  in  spreading  among 
the  Magyars  tlie  pure  and  unsophi-ticatcd  doctrines 
of  Bible  truth.  Rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  we 
find  tliem,  about  the  year  1.315,  amounting  to  80.000. 
\o  wonder,  that  both  from  tlieir  numbers  ami  their 
zeal,  the  Waldenses  in  Hungary  should  have  caused 
no  little  anxiety  to  Rome.  Calumny,  the  ever  ready 
weapon  of  the  Papacy,  was  resorted  to  with  unspar- 
ing malignity.  These  active  propagators  of  pure 
Christian  truth  were  represented  as  teaching  the  most 
terrible  heresies.  But  all  was  unavailing.  The  cai:se 
of  Clu'ist  steadily  advanced  ;  and  many,  even  of  the 
nobilitv,  embraced  the  new  doctrines. 

Thus  did  the  Waldenses  continue  to  maintain 
tlieir  ground  in  free  Hungary  until  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  SigiMiiund,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  at  this  eventfid  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Protestant  truth  that  John  Huss  arose,  who, 
followed  by  Jerome  of  Prague  and  other  pious  and 
devoted  men,  openly  proclaimed  the  Pope  of  Rome 
to  be  antichrist.  The  consequences  of  sueh  plain 
declarations  of  their  conscientious  convictions  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  wherever  the  Pa- 
])acy  is  concerned.  Both  Huss  and  Jerome  were 
burned  at  the  stake.  But  tliese  noble  men  died  as 
became  martyrs  to  the  truth  of  God.  On  their  way 
to  the  stake  they  sang  hymns;  and  as  jEiieas  Syl- 
vius remarks,  "no  mere  philosopher  ever  sufl'ered 
the  fiery  death  so  nobly  as  these  men  did." 

From  that  moment  Protestant  truth  made  the 
niost  astonishing  progress.  The  Hussites,  as  they 
were  now  called,  were  to  be  found  in  multitudes  in 
Hung.ary  and  Transylvania.  The  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  the  native  language;  and  as  a  natural 
result,  more  especially  in  days  of  fiery  persecution, 
the  Word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  [irevailed.  In 
almost  every  part  of  Hungary,  many  congrega- 
tions of  the   Hussites  were   fonned,  and   churches 


built,  wliere  they  worshipped  God  according  to  their 
consciences.  The  progress  of  Bible  truth  annoyed 
Rome  very  much  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done?  If  the 
Hussites  were  to  be  driven  from  Hungary,  such  a 
step  would  only  propagate  the  evil,  not  arrest  it. 
The  new  doctrines  must  be  extirpated,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences.  Torrents  of  blood  may 
flow,  but  Rome  is  inexorable.  How  true  is  it,  tliat 
"she  makes  herself  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints."  In  the  year  1444,  Cardinal  Julian  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  King  Uladislaus,  that  the 
Hu.'isites,  wherever  found,  should  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. Providence,  however,  thwarted  this  bloody 
decree.  Before  it  could  be  carried  into  execution, 
King  Uladislaus  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Cardinal 
Julian  also  was  slain  in  attenq'ting  to  escape.  Thus 
did  the  Lord  mercifidly  deliver  his  people,  as  lie 
has  often  done  of  old,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
foes. 

Though  the  hand  of  persecution  was  thus  merci- 
fully stayed  for  a  time,  the  Hussites  became  at  every 
little  interval  the  victims  of  the  most  cruel  treat- 
ment, and  always  at  the  instigation  of  Rome.  Re- 
presenting them  as  maintaining  opinions  the  most 
heretical  and  blasphemous,  the  adherents  of  the  Pa- 
pacy called  upon  the  civil  power  to  put  forth  its 
strong  arm  for  their  destruction.  Too  often  were 
sucli  appeals  listened  to,  and  these  faithful  followers 
of  Jesus  were  subjected  to  suft'erings  of  the  most 
cruel  and  heartless  description.  It  was  remark- 
able, that  for  some  time  before  the  dawn  of  tlie  Glo- 
rious Reformation,  they  were  permitted  to  live  in 
quietness  and  peace,  jirepared  to  liail  the  blessings 
of  that  hajipy  era  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

As  the  era  of  the  Lutlieran  Reformation  ajiproach 
ed,  religion  in  Hungary,  as  elsewhere,  had  degener- 
ated into  empty  ceremony.  Rome  endeavoured  as 
usual  to  support  her  authority  and  influence  by  tlie 
propagation  of  lying  wonders;  and  the  belter  eilu- 
cated  among  the  iieojile,  especially  among  the  nobil- 
ity, were  disgusted  with  the  palpable  tricks  which 
were  attempted  to  be  ])almed  upon  them.  In  this 
condition  of  things,  more  especially  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  previous  success  of  the  Hu.tsites.  the 
Reformation,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  bailed 
in  Hungary  as  a  hapjiy  deliverance  from  the  ignoble 
fetters  of  a  degrading  and  idolatrous  sui^erstitii'ii. 
No  country  more  readily  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation.  The  way  had  no  doubt  been  previous- 
ly prepared  to  no  small  extent  by  the  zealous  labours 
of  the  Hussites,  in  proclaiming  far  and  wide  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and  tlie  good  seed  of  the 
Word  had  also  been  sown  by  the  (ierman  troops, 
who  came  to  help  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 
Accordingly,  at  so  early  a  period  .ns  1521,  so  nuiner 
ous  were  the  adherents  of  Luther  in  Hungary,  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  read  a  condemnation  o) 
the  writings  of  the  Reformer  from  the  pulpits  of  th« 
principal  churches. 
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One  i>(  tlic  inusl  zealous  and  active  in  propngating 
tin-oiigliont  Ilunpiry  the  tenets  of  Liitlier  was  Simon 
Orvnaeus,  n  prolussur  in  tlie  neademy  in  OlVn,  wlin 
was  in  consequence  imprisuneil,  lint  only  lor  a  sliort 
time,  pul)lic  opinion  liaviii^;  risen  so  slronj^ly  in  liis 
fHVour  as  to  (ieinand  liis  spudly  liberation.  For  a 
considerable  period  the  triilli  advanced  amon;;  all 
clas.scR,  but  a  sud  len  and  feart'id  ebeck  was  given  to 
its  progress  bv  the  publication  of  tlie  edict  of  King 
Ijouis  in  152.'J,  according  to  wliicli,  ••  .\11  Lutherans, 
and  those  who  I'avour  them,  as  well  iis  all  adlierents 
to  the  ."ect,  shall  have  their  property  confis&ited,  and 
themselves  be  punished  with  death,  as  heretics  and 
toes  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin  M.iry.''  This  violent 
decree,  though  it  seemed  to  siitisfy  the  priests,  did 
not  produce  the  desired  ciTect.  Tliu  trnth  still  made 
progress,  and  at  length  in  1525,  Louis  was  prevailed 
upon  bv  the  Romish  clergy  to  issue  a  decree,  that 
"All  Lutherans  sliall  he  rooted  out  of  the  laud;  arid 
wherever  they  are  found,  eitlier  by  clerg)'  or  laymen, 
they  may  be  seized  and  burned." 

This  bloody  law  Louis  had  so  tar  yielded  to  the 
priests  as  to  enact,  but  now  that  it  w.is  enacted  be 
li.'id  not  courage  to  execute  it.  All  that  he  could  he 
persn.aded  to  do,  was  to  write  to  the  authorities  of 
the  dilVerent  towns,  reminding  them  of  their  duty. 
I'rovidcntially,  at  this  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary,  political  events 
arose  which  directed  the  attention  of  the  king  in 
another  channel,  and  produced  a  most  powerfid  effect 
on  (he  progress  of  the  Reftu-mation  in  that  country. 

Solim.in.  the  then  reigning  emperor  of  Turkey, 
was  resolved  upiui  the  subjugation  of  Hungary.  So 
boldly  had  he  carried  fcu'vvard  his  plans,  that  early  in 
1526  lielgr-adc  w,xs  taken;  the  Tcukish  emperor  was 
already  in  Petcrwardein,  the  Hungarian  Gibnaltar, 
and  Louis,  though  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  wjvs 
summoned  to  pay  immediate  tribute.  On  the  2.3d 
Jidy,  the  king  set  out  to  meet  his  powerful  enemy, 
and  on  the  29th  .\ugnst  he  was  signall)-  defeated  in 
the  plain  of  Mobiles;  and  in  attempting  to  lly, 
Louis's  horse  fell  backwards,  and  crushed  him  to 
dcHth  in  the  mud.  The  carnage  on  that  eventful 
day  was  tremendous.  Seven  bishops,  twenty-eight 
princes,  five  hundred  nobles,  and  twenty  thousand 
warriors  lay  on  the  field. 

This  sanguinary  eng.agement,  while  it  cut  otT  large 
numbers  of  the  bitter  persecutors  of  the  truth,  was 
productive  of  no  idtimate  benctit  to  the  Protestant 
cause.  On  the  death  of  l.i0uis,  two  individuals  con- 
tended for  the  throne,  neither  of  them  favourable  to 
the  Lnlbcran  party.  The  conse.inence  was.  that 
persecution  still  raged  in  Hungary,  prevented  no 
doubt  from  reaching  its  former  severity  by  the  pre 
valence  of  civil  war.  With  this  unceasing  strife  time 
pa.«Rcd  on,  until  at  length  arrived  the  25th  of  June, 
1530,  when  the  .\ugsbnrg  Confession  w.is  read.  Its 
^implicity,  clearness,  and  |iower,  subdued  many  ene- 
mies, and  converted  them  into  decided  friends  of  the 
(ruth. 


About  this  time  there  arose  in  Hungary  a  man  or 
whom  the  spirit  of  Luther  had  drscendcd.  Honour- 
ed with  the  iViendsliip  of  the  great  relormer  and  his 
illustrious  co.idjutors,  Matthew  Devay  had  retunud 
to  his  native  land,  resolved,  in  llie  strength  of  Go<l, 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  IJeform.ition.  He 
was  rcu;arkably  successful  in  bringing  over  converts 
I'rom  Popery ;  and  for  this  heinous  crime  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Ofen.  The  following  little  anecdote 
connected  with  Dcvay's  imprisonnieut  is  well  worth 
relating:  "  It  happened  that  in  the  same  prison  was 
a  blacksniitb,  who  in  the  shoeing  had  lamed  the 
king's  favourite  horse,  and  the  passionate  John  had 
swoni  that  he  should  die  for  it.  The  blacksmith 
heard  Hevay  converse  as  never  man  spoke ;  the 
words  were  to  him  as  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  jailer 
at  Philippi,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when  the 
blacksmith  was  shortly  after  to  be  set  free,  he  de- 
clared he  would  sliaie  Dcvay's  fate  as  a  martyr,  for 
he  also  partook  of  the  same  faith.  The  king  moved 
bv  this  declaration,  p.ardoned  both,  and  set  them 
free." 

Soon  after  his  liberation,  Devay  became  pa.s|or  of 
Kashaw  in  LTpper  Hungary,  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  Fcrdin.and.  Jealous  of  tlie  success  of 
his  eloquent  invectives  against  Rome,  the  monks 
complained  of  him  to  the  king,  who  h.id  him  brouu'bt 
immediately  to  Vienna,  and  given  over  for  examina- 
tion to  Dr.  Faber,  the  bitterest  foe  of  the  Rel'orm.a- 
tion.  For  nearly  two  years  Devay  lay  in  prison,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  Ferdinand  relented  and  liber- 
ated him. 

This  apostolic  man  was  no  sooner  delivered  from 
prison  than  he  proceeded  to  itinerate  in  HungaiT, 
preaching  the  Cosiiel.  and  assisting  in  the  translation 
of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  into  the  Hungarian  language. 
Overjoyed  with  the  thought  that  the  truth  was  m.ak- 
ing  such  progress  in  Hungary,  Dev.ay  hastened  to 
AVittenberg  to  rct'resb  the  heart  of  Luther  with  the 
gl.id  tidings.  They  were  men  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  no  greater  happiness  did  they  know  on  earth 
than  in  bewaring  that  the  cause  of  God  was  advanc- 
ing. In  bis  absence,  Dcvay's  pastoral  charge  in 
Upper  Hungary  w.is  occupied  by  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  Christian  courage,  Stephen  Szantai.  A 
man  of  this  stamp  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  per- 
secution of  the  monks,  who  denuuuled  of  Ferdinand 
that  he  .should  be  arrested  and  punished  .is  a  heretic. 
The  king,  however,  who  had  before  this  time  relaxed 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Protestant  I'aith,  proposed, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  priests,  that  a  public  discussion 
shoidd  be  held  on  the  great  disputed  points  of  reli- 
gion. This  di.scussion  took  place  in  1.0.38.  To  op 
pose  Stephen  Sz.antai  the  monks  bad  chosen  Gregory 
of  Grossw.wdein.  Szantai  continued  the  discussion 
t'or  several  days,  and  .after  the  umpires  had  noted  all 
down,  they  came  to  present  their  decision  to  the 
king.  Tlicy  repoiied  that  all  which  Szantai  had 
said  was  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  and  thjit  the 
muliks  had  brought  forward   oidy   fables  and  idle 
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tales.  "  But,"  they  added,  "  .slioidd  we  state  thi.s 
publicly,  we  are  lost,  for  we  sliould  be  represented 
as  enemies  to  our  religion ;  if  we  condenni  Szantai, 
we  act  contrary  to  truth  and  justice,  and  would  not 
escape  Divine  retribution."  They  begged,  there- 
fore, that  the  king  would  protect  them  from  the 
danger  on  both  sides.  Ferdinand  promised  to  do 
liis  utmost,  and  let  them  go. 

From  the  tenderness  which  Ferdinand  sh.owed  to 
Stephen  Szantai,  it  appears  plain,  tliat  Ferdinand's 
mind  had  undergone  a  great  change ;  but  that  it  was 
really  a  saving  change,  we  have  no  satisfactory 
groiuids  for  believing. 

One  circumstance  which  tended  to  promote  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  Hungary,  was  the  con- 
stant coiTespondence  whicli  the  Reformers  maintain- 
ed with  those  of  the  princes  and  clergy,  who  were 
known  to  be  friendly  to  the  new  movement.  The 
truth  spread  far  and  wide  among  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  King  Ferdmand,  perceiving  that  the 
chasm  which  separaterl  the  Protestants  from  Rome 
v/aa  everv  day  becoming  wider,  urged  earnestly  upon 
the  Pope  that  he  should  summon  a  general  council. 
At  length  the  Council  of  Trent  was  appointed  to 
meet  on  the  13(h  December,  1545.  Two  distin- 
guished bishops  were  despatched  as  deputies  from 
Hungary,  and  the  instructions  which  they  received 
sliow  clearly  that  the  king's  views  were  far  from 
unfavourable  to  the  Reformation. 

"  Ferdinand  charged  ihem  to  use  their  influence 
to  bring  on  the  discussion  respecting  a  reformation 
of  morals  first,  and  of  faith  afterwards;  to  have  a 
reformation  in  the  court  at  Rome;  to  have  the  num- 
ber of  cardinals  reduced  to  twelve  or  twenty-four; 
to  have  the  number  of  indulgences  diminished ;  to 
have  simony  completely  abolished,  as  well  as  all 
payments  in  spiritiud  matters;  to  have  the  clergy 
brought  back  to  their  original  purity  in  dress,  morals, 
and  doctrines;  to  have  the  eating  of  ilcsh  permitted, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  in  both  kinds." 

The  sittings  of  this  far-fomed  council  lasted  for 
eighteen  years,  during  whicli  those  decrees  were 
passed  wliich  tbrm  the  established  creed  of  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  down  to  the  present  day. 

Ferdinand  could  not  conce.al  from  the  Pope  the 
deep  disappointment  which  he  felt  .at  the  result  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  more  particularly  in  forbid- 
ding the  cup  to  the  laity.  The  remonstrance  which 
he  tendered,  along  with  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
bishops,  extorted  a  bull  in  favour  of  connnunion  in 
botli  kinds,  —  a  concession  which  gave  so  much 
delight  to  Ferdinand  that  he  had  a  medal  struck 
to  conuncmorate  the  transaction.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  his  son  Maximilian  I.  succeeded  to 
the  throne  that  permission  to  the  laity  to  H.se  the 
cup  in  the  sacrament  was  extended  to  Hungary. 
This  prince,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign 
seems  to  have  treated  the  Protestants  with  lenity 
if  not  willi  fiivour.  With  his  son  Rudolph,  how- 
ever,   begins   a  period  of  thirty-two   years,   wliich 
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for  the  Church  in  Hungary  abounded  in  sufferings 
and  trials.  It  was  by  this  cruel  and  bigoted  king 
that  the  decree  was  passed,  which  once  more  sanc- 
tioned the  persecution  of  all  who  dissented  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  vain  did  the  States  protest 
against  a  decree  so  arbitrary  and  intolerant;  the 
Protestant  clergy  were  expelled  in  multitudes,  and 
Popish  priests  appointed  in  their  place. 

Tlie  peace  of  Vienna,  which  was  concluded  on  the 
2.3d  June,  1606,  pint  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  troubles 
of  the  Church  in  Hungary.  It  declared  the  perse- 
cuting decree  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  to  be 
illegal ;  it  set  aside  all  decrees  which  had  been  passed 
against  the  Protestants ;  it  proclaimed  liberty  of  con- 
science and  free  exercise  of  worsliip.  The  hero  of 
this  gi-eat  achievement  for  the  Protestant  Church 
was  destined  to  see  little  of  its  fruits.  It  was  but  a 
few  months  till  the  prince,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
sunk  into  his  grave.  He  died  from  poison,  on  the 
7th  January,  1607,  to  the  great  gi-ief  of  the  Protes- 
tants by  whom  the  loss  of  a  prince  so  noble  and 
generous  was  severely  felt. 

The  Roman  party  now  acquired  fresh  courage. 
The  persecuting  enactments  were  renewed,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  Hun- 
gariaji  Church.  In  the  providence  of  God,  how- 
ever, Hungary  and  Austria  were  transferred  fr.jm 
Rudolph  to  his  brother  Matthew,  who  declared  npoi> 
oath  his  determination  to  protect  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Protestants.  One  of  their  party  was 
elected  palatine,  and  by  his  influence  the  Synod  of 
Sillein  was  summoned,  which  went  far  by  its  decrees 
to  place  the  Church  of  Hungary  on  a  secure  footing. 
The  I'opish  party  were  exasperated.  Within  eigh- 
teen days  the  Cardinal  and  Archbisliop  Forgacs  jiro- 
tested  against  the  decrees,  and  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  all  who  should  observe  them.  The  Protestants 
replied  with  ihe  most  determined  boldness.  A  con- 
troversy ensued,  wdiich  was  conducted  with  intense 
bitterness  on  both  sides.  The  Papists,  however, 
through  the  influence  which  they  possessed  at  com't, 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  reformed  party  into  fresh 
and  even  severer  troubles.  No  attack  made  upon 
them  did  them  so  much  injury  as  the  appearance  of 
a  work,  entitled  'Tlie  Guide  to  Truth,"  which  was 
published  at  Presburg  in  1613.  The  author  in  this 
volume  defended,  with  no  small  ingenuity,  the  doc- 
trines of  Rome,  and  represented  Luther  and  Calvin 
as  servants  of  Antichrist.  Many  were  by  this  book 
— which  was  full  of  plausible  reflections — drawn 
b.ick  into  the  Romish  Church.  Years  passed  awa}', 
and  this  dangerous  work  remained  unanswered;  the 
time  was  wasted  in  unseemly  quarrels  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Protestant  Church — the  Refon" 
cd  and  the  Lutheran.  These  quarrels  were  very 
acceptable  to  the  Romi.sli  clergy,  but  notwilhstand- 
ing  tlieir  dissensions  the  Protestant  party  continued 
to  niaint.ain  their  protest  against  Rome  with  firmness 
and  zeal. 

In  the  year  1G18,  through  the    influence  of  the 
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.Ivsiiils,  the  lliiiiijariiin  crown  foil  to  llie  Arcliciiike 
Fonliiianil  of  Aiistrin.  At  this  period  innlters  were 
in  n  vcrv  critical  condition.  "Ail  Knropc  was  in 
Midi  a  state  of  reli^'ions  excitement  as  liad  not  been 
tlie  cftsc  since  the  lime  of  Kutlier;  and  this  was  tin; 
work  of  the  Jesuits  and  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  who 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  princes  ami 
kinjs  of  Knrope,  since  the  beginning;  of  the  century, 
to  annihilate  the  ProtestanI  name.  As  the  storm 
raises  the  water,  and  drives  the  mud  and  scum  to  tlie 
top  of  the  waves,  so  did  they  by  their  immoral  prin- 
ciples goad  the  nations  to  madness.  They  had, 
within  the  memory  of  that  generation,  made  France 
a  sreat  churchyard;  and  in  the  St.  Hartholomew's 
Oav — the  height  of  their  glory— they  showed  what 
tliev  conld  do  when  aided  by  deba-sed  women  and  a 
fanatical  king.  By  the  Gunpowder  Plot  ihey  would 
havc<lcstroved  England's  liberty,  had  not  Providence 
interfered  and  prevented.  In  Carinthia,  Styria,  and 
Austria,  they  had,  in  the  name  of  the  one  true 
Cliurch,  'out  of  which  is  no  salvation,'  practised 
deeds  which  cried  to  high  heaven  for  a  speed)-  ven- 
geance. In  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Transylvania, 
they  deserved  the  credit  of  having  done  only  all  the 
evil  they  could.  In  these  lands,  where  a  recognized 
constitution  existed,  and  where  consideriible  civil  and 
political  liberty  prevailed,  their  influence  was  limited, 
and  the  people  took  to  arms  rather  than  bow  them- 
selves mider  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  unjust  perse- 
cution," 

With  the  reign  of  Leopold,  however,  in  iri.'JT, 
began  the  golden  age  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  decay 
of  the  Ilmi'.'arian  Church.  The  king,  the  Popish 
nobles,  and  the  army,  .ill  combined  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  eradicate  Protestantism  from  the  land.  Rut 
a  small  witnessing  remnant  were  still  to  be  found. 
"  Putting  their  lives  in  their  hands,  there  were  a  few 
pastors  who  either  had  not  been  summoned  to  Pres- 
burg,  or  who  had  not  gone,  and  in  lonely  glens,  in 
■woods  and  mountains  wild,  in  ruined  castles  and 
morasse."-,  inaccessible  except  for  the  initiated,  these 
men  resided,  and  preached  the  Gospe'  to  the  faithful 
who  were  scattered  over  the  land  From  the  dark 
caveni,  scaiitily  lighted,  arose  the  psalm  of  praise 
sung  to  those  wild  melodies  which  to  this  day  thrill 
the  heart  of  the  worshipper.  From  lijis  pale  ami 
trembling  with  disease,  arising  from  a  life  spent  in 
constant  fear  and  danger,  the  consolations  of  the  Gos- 
pel were  proclaimed  to  the  dying.  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  administered ;  fathers  held  up  their  infants 
to  be  devoted  in  baptism  to  Iliin  for  whom  thev 
themselves  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  ;  and, 
«niid  the  tears  which  oppression  wrung  from  them, 
Ihey.ioined  their  bands  .and  looked  up  to  Him  who 
bottles  np  the  tcnr.s,  and  looked  forward  to  a  better 
land  beyond  the  gnive." 

This  melancholy  state  of  matters  continued  until 
the  death  of  I>eopoliI  in  170.i.  His  successor  was 
Jo.seph  the  First  of  .Viistria,  whose  acccs.sion  to  the 
•lirone  proved  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  to  the  Ilnn- 


garian  Church,  But  alas  I  how  short.  In  tin 
miilst  of  bis  benevolent  etVorls  to  restore  peace  and 
harmony  among  his  subjects,  he  was  suddenly  cut  oil 
by  an  attack  of  sinall-pox. 

Shortly  after  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
Joseph  the  First,  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hun- 
gary obtained  a  considerable  share  of  religious  free- 
dom by  the  establishment  of  the  "  Peace  of  Szath- 
marj"  which  was  signed  on  the  10th  May,  1711.  For 
some  time  the  Popish  bishops  attempteil  to  evade  the 
conditions  of  this  famous  treaty,  luit  the  succession 
of  Charles  to  the  vacant  throne  put  an  end  to  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  clergy,  anil  secured  impartial 
justice  to  the  Protestants,  At  leiigtli,  however,  the 
Romanist  party  so  far  succeeded  in  gaining  an  in- 
fluence over  the  nn'nd  of  the  king,  that  he  wa.s  pre- 
vailed upon,  at  their  instigation,  to  pass  an  edict, 
imposing  various  restrictions  upon  the  Protestant 
pastors.  Such  public  enactments  were  extorted  from 
Charles  completely  in  opposition  to  his  own  indivi- 
dual wishes  ;  and  on  all  fitting  occasions,  therefore, 
he  lent  his  powerfid  protection  to  the  oppressed  ad- 
herents of  the  Protestant  cause,  defending  them,  as 
far  as  he  possibly  could,  from  their  sworn  enemies — 
tlie  Jesuits.  But  in  secret  defiance  of  (he  royal  in- 
clination, freedom  of  conscience  and  of  religious  wor- 
ship were  little  more  than  nondnally  enjoyed.  At 
length  the  complaints  which  reached  the  king  were 
so  numerous,  that  a  royal  connnission  was  simmioned 
to  meet  at  Pestli  on  the  ICih  March,  1721,  with  the 
view  of  adjusting  matters  between  the  two  great  re- 
ligious parties  in  the  country.  The  attempt  proved 
utterly  abortive.  The  commission  was  completely 
di\ided  in  opinion,  Warm  debates  arose,  and  at 
length  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  i^ine  die. 

Charles  was  at  hc.irt  an  amiable  and  kind  hearted 
person.  He  grieved  over  the  feuds  and  animosities 
which  so  mncli  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  bis  king- 
dom. Many  were  his  elVorts  to  establish  harmony 
and  peace,  but  all  had  hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 
At  length  be  hoped  to  find  a  remedy  for  these  cry- 
ing evils,  in  ihc  establishment  of  a  new  court,  which 
he  constituted  under  the  name  of  a  deputy  privy 
council.  It  consisted  of  twenty-two  inendiers.  no- 
minated by  the  king — the  Palatine  being  always  pre- 
sident ;  and  the  pin'pose  for  which  it  bad  been  ap- 
pointed, was  to  publish  and  to  watch  o\eT  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  council, 
however,  completely  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  the  king.  Instead  of  being  impartial,  all  its  deci 
sions  were  one-sided ;  so  that  it  was  well  termed  by 
one  of  the  Popish  bislu>iis  of  the  time,  the  "  hammer 
of  the  heretics."  The  king's  influence  in  favour  o< 
the  Protestants  was  now  gra<iually  decreasing.  He 
summoned  a  diet  at  Prcsburg  in  1729,  but  without  the 
least  ell'ect.  Still  the  Protestants  hoiked,  that  when  the 
report  of  the  Pesth  Cenmission  should  be  given  in 
and  examined,  the  king  would  have  good  ground  for 
publishing  an   authoritative  edict   in   their   favour 
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Here,  also,  their  liopes  were  blasted.  Charles  issued 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which  infringed  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Prote.^tants,  and  gave  no  small  encour- 
agement to  the  Popish  party.  In  vain  did  the  Pro- 
testants remonstrate.  Tlie  king  followed  up  his 
"  Resolutions"  by  an  Imperial  decree,  directing  all 
the  churches  still  in  possession  of  the  Protestants, 
which  had  not  been  guaranteed  to  them,  to  be  con- 
fiscated. 

The  .sovereign  was  now  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits.  The  kingdom  was  ruled 
on  the  principles  of  Rome.  No  promise,  no  cou- 
ti-acf,  no  oath,  was  kept  with  lieretics.  Even  the 
private  religious  exercises,  in  the  families  of  the  Pro- 
te.stant  nobility,  were  often  prohibited  on  the  most 
frivolous  and  vexatious  grounds.  Tlie  writings  of  Pro- 
testant authors  were  subjected  to  a  strict  censor.ship, 
wliich  was  entirely  in  tlie  hiiu'.ls  of  the  .lesuits,  wliose 
arbitrary  decisions  knew  no  limits.  Feeble  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  check  the  ty- 
rannical domination  exercised  over  tlie  Protestants  ; 
but  Rome  has  a  thousand  means  of  defeating  the  tem- 
poral power,  and  the  persecution  therefore,  thougli 
perhaps  in  a  more  concealed  forjii,  raged  as  fiercely 
as  ever. 

At  length  Charles  YI.  died,  .and  was  succeeded  by 
his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  crowned  on 
the  IStli  March  1741.  Shortly  after  the  new  sov- 
ereign h,ad  ascended  the  throne,  and  even  before  her 
coronation,  a  deputation  ap|)cared  in  Vienna,  and 
presented  a  petition,  setting  forth,  in  strong  colours, 
the  numerous  grievances  of  the  Hungarian  Protes- 
tants. To  this  petition,  the  queen,  by  the  advice 
first  of  her  chancellor,  and  then  of  her  privy  council, 
returned  no  answer.  Tlie  queen  and  the  Protestant 
cause  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
utmost  restrictions  were  put  upon  the  Protestant 
schools.  Tlie  popish  bishops  and  archdeacons  inter- 
fered in  a  most  provoking  way  with  all  the  alTairs  of 
the  Protestant  churches.  In  many  cjises  the  mar- 
riage with  Protestants  was  forbidden  unless  the  Pro- 
testant party  should  consent  to  join  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  or  if  it  was  tolerated,  all  the  children  were 
regarded  as  by  right  belonging  to  that  church.  The 
husband  was  no  longer  "  the  head  of  the  wife"  in  this 
respect,  but  all  must  be  subject  to  the  priests,  who 
made  themselves  "  lords  over  God's  heritage." 

Several  foreign  powers,  but  more  especially  the 
King  of  Prussia,  attempted  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestants,  but  without  much  efiect.  The  Je- 
suits and  their  colleagues,  the  Romish  bishops  of 
Hungary,  continued  to  carry  on  the  work  of  persecu- 
tion. Heavy  fines  were  imposed  for  holding  reli- 
gious meetings ;  the  Protestants  were  removed  from 
all  civil  oftiees,  and  their  pastors  were  subjected  to 
examination  by  the  bishops  and  archbi.shops. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  complicated  trials 
,anii  suft'erings  to  which  the  Protestants  in  Hungary 
were  exposed  under  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  The 
Seven   Years'  War  with   Prussia   broke   out,    but 


brought  witli  it  no  relief  to  the  persecuted  Protes- 
tants ;  and  when  at  length,  in  1763,  the  peace  of 
Hubertsbiirg  was  ratified.  Popish  intolerance  conti- 
nued as  strong  as  ever. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Francis  Firet,  who 
was  cut  off  in  1765,  Mai-ia  Theresa  gave  iier  son 
Joseph  a  share  in  the  government.  This  arrange- 
ment was  productive  of  little  improvement  in  the 
.st.ate  of  the  Protestants.  About  this  time  the  Ro- 
manists commenced  a  system  of  active  proselytising 
in  Hungary,  erecting  missionary  institutions  in  the 
districts  where  the  Protestants  chiefly  resided,  and 
engaging  in  street  .ind  field  preacliing,  with  the  view 
of  gaining  over,  if  possible,  some  to  the  adoption  of 
Popish  principles.  But  these  eftbrts  were  almost 
entirely  fruitless.  The  Bible  was  so  widely  ditVused 
among  the  Protestants,  and  they  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  Scripture  truth,  that  they  had  n  ■ 
reli.sh  for  those  idle  legends  and  miraculous  tales  in 
which  the  sermons  of  tlie  friars  so  much  abounded. 

It  so  happened,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that 
about  this  time  the  Emperor  Joseph  set  out  on  a  tour 
through  his  HungJirian  dominions.  This  brought 
him  much  in  contact  with  Protestants,  with  whom  he 
freely  conversed,  and  thus  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  grievances.  He  was  not  long  in 
discovering,  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  principal  cause 
of  all  the  calamities  aud  immorality  which  prevailed. 
The  influence,  besides,  of  the  minister  Kaunitz  over 
the  mind  of  the  Empress  was  cnnsider.able,  and  this 
influence  he  used  to  turn  her  a^rainst  the  Jesuits. 
In  1773,  accordingly,  was  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
suspended,  and  with  the  banishment  of  these  ene- 
mies of  the  truth  a  new  day  dawned  upon  Hungary. 
The  Protestant  church  now  began  to  rouse  herself 
from  the  torpor  into  which  she  had  fallen.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  and  bishops  were  prohibited 
from  having  any  communication  with  Rome,  other- 
wise than  through  the  foreign  secretary  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna.  It  was  forbidden  to  apply  to  Rome  for  dis- 
pensations in  case  of  marriage  and  for  di\'orces.  New 
decrees  were  from  time  to  time  published,  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  priests  and  relieving  the  Pro 
testants.  On  the  24th  M.arch,  1781,  .all  connection 
w.as  ordered  to  be  broken  ofl'  between  the  monaste- 
ries of  the  country  and  foreign  monks  or  inspectors. 
None  but  natives  could  be  received  into  the  religious 
brotherhoods,  and  neither  monks  nor  nuns  dared 
collect  money  to  send  out  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
also  ordered,  th.at  no  papal  bull  should  be  juiblished 
in  any  part  of  the  empire  without  first  having  ob- 
tained the  emperor's  sanction. 

This  was  the  dawning  of  a  bright  day  for  the  Pro- 
testants. But  in  this  same  year  (1781)  the  grejit 
principles  of  Christian  freedom  were  nobly  vindi- 
cated by  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration, 
which  gave  full  liberty  to  the  Protestants  to  follow 
out  their  conscientious  convictions  without  let  or 
liinderance  of  any  kind.  Soon  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  tills  famous  and  welcome  edict,  a  meeting  of 
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Protcstftiits  was  liclil  «t  IVstli,  at  wliicli  a  vote  of 
tliaiikii  to  llie  emperor  was  passeil,  wliioli  was  writ- 
ten in  Ijitlii  and  German,  and  sent  to  Vienna  under 
cliarge  of  a  nnnierous  do|iutation. 

The  reforms  introduced  by  Joseph  were  far  from 
being  aijreeable  to  the  Papists,  who  now  felt  tliat 
their  autliority  and  inlhience  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  Pope,  Pius  VI.,  became  alanned, 
and  he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  minister  Kau- 
nitz,  ho]'ing  to  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  and  in  this 
way  perhaps  to  inlluence  the  Emperor.  Kaunitz, 
however,  received  his  Holiness  without  .iiiy  cere- 
mony, and  cautiously  avoided  all  allusion  to  ecclesi- 
astical topics.  The  emperor  hoped  that  the  recent 
measures  of  toler.ition  were  approved  by  his  Holi- 
ness, but  assured  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they 
were  not,  lie  could  dispense  with  his  ap[irobation. 
The  Pope,  having  received  from  Joseph  a  present  of 
a  cross  set  with  diamonds,  value  £20,000,  went  on 
his  way  to  Koine,  and  the  emperor  piusued  his  course 
of  reform  quite  unmoved.  The  Protestants  were 
permitted  to  print  their  Bibles  and  other  religions 
books  in  the  country.  The  books,  but  especially 
the  Bible,  which  had  been  confiscated  during  the 
previous  reign,  were  ordered  to  be  restored,  and, 
shoiily  after,  the  compulsory  attendance  of  Protes- 
tant children  on  Popish  schools  was  dispensed  with. 

Such  measures  naturally  enraged  the  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  calumny,  her  usual  wea- 
pon, was  employed  against  the  emperor — the  report 
being  widely  spread,  that  ho  was  disposed  to  leave 
tlie  Romanist  and  join  the  Protest.int  party.  So  far 
h.id  tliis  groundless  rumour  been  diffu-ed,  that  Joseph 
found  it  necessary  to  pr.blish  a  disclaimer  in  the 
most  earnest  terms.  He  did  not  however  pause  for 
a  moment  in  the  work  of  refurni.  A  national  school 
system,  on  the  most  liberal  plan,  was  introduced,  and 
the  Protestant  schools  were  placed  on  the  best  foot- 
ing. In  the  year  178.5  all  bishops  were  removed 
from  the  civil  and  judicial  oflices  which  they  held, 
and  their  power  in  other  respects  was  very  much 
limited.  The  time  was  not  to  be  long,  however,  in 
which  the  Protest.ants  could  enjoy  such  favours.  The 
emperor  was  hastening  fii-st  to  liis  grave.  On  the 
28th  January,  1790,  he  was  so  far  exhausted  with 
the  opposition  made  to  his  benevolent  plans,  that 
with  his  own  hand  he  withdrew  ni.any  of  the  reforms 
which  he  h.ul  introduced ;  but  he  still  retained  the 
famous  Edict  of  Toleration  and  the  new  parishes 
which  he  li.id  formed.  In  less  than  a  month  he  was 
found  silting  up  in  his  bed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
but  life  had  lied. 

The  reign  of  Leopold  II.,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Joseph,  was  very  brief,  but 
long  enough  to  manifest  with  sufficient  clearness 
that  the  new  sovereign  was  resolved  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  In  February,  1792, 
he  w.os  cut  olV  by  a  violent  inllammation,  .and  his 
»on,  I'mncis  I.,  succeeded  to  the  government.  This 
WLs   the    coinmeiicuraent   of  a   ucw  series  of  an- 


noyances and  persecutions  wdiich  the  Protestants 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Romanists.  The 
cruellies  of  the  French  Revolution  gave  the  Ro- 
man party  an  opportunity  of  representing  their 
church  as  the  only  bulwark  .igainst  anarchy.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  Revolution  was  the  cau«e  of  .all 
the  evils  in  France.  The  king  w.as  often  absent,  and 
.advantage  w.as  frequently  taken  of  this  circumstance 
to  treat  the  Protestants  wiili  harshness  and  severity. 
Francis  wanted  lirmness,  and  matters  therefore  grew 
gr,adu<illy  worse,  until  at  length,  in  1799,  a  complaint 
.and  petition,  occupying  sixty  sheets,  was  handed  to 
the  emperor ;  but  |)retexts  of  one  kind  or  another 
were  constantly  found  to  leave  the  Protestants  with- 
out relief.  Attempts  were  meanwhile  m.ade  to  re- 
duce their  number,  by  encouraging  the  youth  to  be 
sent  to  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

The  slate  of  the  Continent,  for  the  first  sixteen  years 
of  the  present  century,  w.is  such,  that  little  c(udd  be 
done  to  protect  the  Hungarian  Protestants  against 
the  persecutions  of  tlie  Romanists.  At  length,  in 
April,  1817,  a  deputation  from  both  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches  proceeded  to  Vienna,  with  the 
viewof  laying  their  grievancesat  the  foot  of  the  throne 
The  emperor  received  them  with  the  utmost  civility, 
and  promised,  along  with  the  Prime  Minister  Xletter- 
nicli,  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  Protestants  of 
Hungary.  These  promises,  however,  were  far  from  be- 
ing realized.  A  timeof  severe  trial  soon  broke  loose  on 
Hungary,  and  the  schools  experienced  the  withering 
blast.  When  the  king  came  to  Hungary  in  1822,  a 
Protestant  deputation  .again  waited  upon  him,  and  was 
kindly  received.  After  a  lengthened  audience,  the 
deputation  was  dismissed  with  the  assurance,  that  on 
his  return  to  Vieima,  the  emperor  would  attend  to 
all  their  grievances  and  have  them  redressed.  In 
vain  do  wc  search  for  any  of  the  good  fruits  which 
the  Protestants  anticipated  from  this  interview  with 
the  emperor.  A  diet  was  summoned  at  Presburg  in 
1825,  and  here  the  Protestants  did  their  utmost  to 
obtain  relief,  but  the  m.'ijority  was  too  heavy  against 
them.  M.attcrs  continued  much  in  the  .same  state 
until  the  death  of  the  king  in  1835. 

With  the  death  of  the  king  the  Protestants  had 
expected  a  change  of  ministry,  but  Metternich  still 
continued  at  the  he.ad  of  the  government,  .and  all 
\vent  on  as  before.  In  184.3  a  royal  resolution  ap- 
peared, declaring  that  all  the  dillerent  confessions 
should  have  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  at  the 
same  time  recommending  that  the  education  of  the 
children  of  mixed  marriages  sliouhi  be  left  to  the 
free  choice  of  the  p.irenis,  .as  they  might  choose  to 
agree  between  themselves.  This  royal  resolution 
was  unsatisfactory  both  to  Protcs  ant.s  and  Papists. 

The  Ilungari.in  insurrection,  w  hich  broke  out  soon 
after  this  period,  was  not  a  little  hastened  on  by  the 
publication  of  an  edict  by  Cienor.al  H.aynau,  threat- 
ening the  estinction  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Hungary.  Sorrow,  .■istonishment,  .and  abhorrence, 
were  the  feelings  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  Pro 
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testanfs  on  the  piiblicatioii  of  this  edict.  Private 
meetings  were  hehl  to  consider  Iiow  the  impending 
evil  was  to  be  averted.  Upwards  of  ten  deputations 
in  snccession  appeared  before  the  tin-one,  begging; for 
relief  in  this  critical  emergency,  bnt  in  vain.  In  the 
year  1851,  the  chnrch  wislied  to  hold  several  meet- 
ings, and  sent  deputations  to  Vienna  to  state  their 
wishes  ;  but  the  deputations  were  refused  permission 
to  go  to  Vienna. 

Recently  both  the  Ludu-^rau  and  Calvinistic  com- 
munities in  Hungary  have  begun  to  display  an  inde- 
pendent and  energetic  spirit,  which  has  not  a  little 
surprised  the  government  of  Austria.  Tliey  have 
positively  rejected  a  ministerial  programme  of  a 
"Constitution  for  the  Protectant  Cliiuvh,"  and  have 
taken  steps  to  petition  the  Emperor  to  permit  them 
to  draw  up  a  Constitution  fcjr  tliemselves,  and  to  lay 
it  before  him  for  his  sanction.  The  resolutions 
whioli  have  been  taken  by  the  Lutherans  beyond  the 
Theiss,  are,  1.  To  petition  his  majesty  to  permit  a 
general  synod  to  assemble  and  to  draw  up  a  Consti- 
tution. 2.  Tliat  the  miriisterial  draft  was  not  ac- 
ceptable, because  it  was  in  a  spirit  foreign  to  the 
Hungarian  Protestant  Churcli,  and  would  tend  to 
further  principles  which  Hungirian  Protestants  can 
never  subscribe  to.  What  the  Protestants  reijnire 
is,  (1.)  That  the  Protestant  schools  shall  be  under 
the  exclusive  direction  of  Protestants.  (2.)  That 
there  shall  be  no  hiorarch}'  in  the  Hungarian  Pro- 
testant Church,  but  that,  as  has  heretofore  been  the 
case,  the  affairs  of  the  communities  shall  be  managed 
by  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen.  (.3.)  That  the  high 
Coiisistorial  Council  (Oberkirehcnrath)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  synod,  and  not  by  the  state.  (4.)  As 
a  rule,  publicity  in  clerical  matters,  but  the  consul- 
tations of  the  consistories  shall  be  private.  (5.)  The 
communities  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  positive  in- 
structions to  their  deputies  how  to  .act.  (6.)  The 
protocols  of  the  "  Local  Convent"  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  elders,  and  those  of  the  "  Convent  of  Elders" 
to  the  superintendents.  (7.)  The  spheres  of  action 
of  the  General  Convent,  District  Convents,  and  Gen- 
eral S^'nods,  shall  be  the  .same  as  they  are  now. 
The  superintendents  and  district  inspectors  shall  be 
elected.  (8.)  Tlie  topographical  distribution  of  the 
various  superlntendeneies  shall  rcm.ain  unchanged. 

The  Protestants  in  Hungary  are  earnestly  desirous 
to  reorganize  their  own  church  and  schools,  but  they 
have  sustained  no  small  discouragement  and  damage 
from  the  stringent  manner  in  which  the  Romish 
clergy  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  concordat 
which  has  been  lately  concluded  between  the  Aus- 
trian government  and  the  Papal  see.  The  Hun- 
garian Protestants  are  calculated  to  number  some- 
where about  three  millions,  including  botli  the  Lu- 
theran and  the  Reformed  communions,  .and  although 
the  utmost  efforts  are  (lut  forth  by  the  Romanists  to 
prevent  secessions  from  their  body,  numbers  are 
?verv  year  found  to  join  the  ranks  of  Protestantism. 
"  ISut  to  enable  the  Church  of  Hungary,"  we  use  the 


language  of  Merle  D'Aubigne,  "  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  belongs  to  her  among  the  other  reformed 
churches,  the  pure  faith  held  by  the  children  of  God 
must  become  mighty  within  her.  She  must,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Word  of  God,  believe  with  the  heart 
and  confess  with  the  mouth,  the  fall  of  man  through 
Adam's  transgression — his  corruption  through  sin — 
his  utter  inability  to  raise  himself  from  the  miserable 
condition  into  which  he  has  fallen — the  eternal  God- 
head of  the  Son  of  God,  who  became  man,  and  was 
offered  up  for  us  on  the  altar  of  the  cro=s— justifica- 
tion by  faith,  which,  resting  upon  tliat  sncritice,  res- 
cues the  sinner  from  the  death  which  he  has  de- 
served, and  gives  him  etern.al  life  ; — finally,  the 
Holy  Gliost  ;God  as  well  as  the  Father  and  the  Son) 
ruling  in  the  heart  by  the  Word,  and  liberating  it 
from  the  law  of  sin.  It  is  necessarv,  then,  that  the 
Church  of  God  in  Hungary  should  confess  in  heart- 
felt sincerity,  witli  Luther,  as  have  also  confessed 
Calvin  and  .ill  the  other  Reformers :  '  The  first  and 
principal  article  of  our  faith  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  our 
God  and  Lord  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for 
our  justification.  All  have  sinned  and  are  justified 
freely  by  his  grace  without  works  or  merit  of  the'r 
own,  by  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
through  his  blood.  No  pious  man  can  give  up  any 
portion  of  this  belief,  even  if  heaven,  and  e.arth,  and 
all  things,  should  be  involved  in  ruin.  In  this  be- 
lief is  contained  all  that  we  teach,  bear  witness  to  in 
our  lives,  and  act  upon,  in  spite  of  the  Pope,  the 
devil,  and  the  whole  world.' 

"  If  faith  in  these  articles  be  a  living  principle  in 
the  church  of  Hungary,  th.at  church  is  secure.  We 
demand  then  of  that  church  to  hold  this  belief,  to 
proclaim  it  from  the  pulpit,  to  keep  it  alive  in  the 
heart.  We  make  this  demand  for  the  .«ake  of  its 
forefathers,  for  the  sake  of  its  martyrs,  for  the  sake 
of  its  own  life  and  prosperity,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  pronounced 
over  the  heads  of  all  its  children.  This  chnrch  has 
been  illustrious  in  ancient  times,  and  ought  at  the 
present  period  to  rise  up  and  again  take  her  place 
among  us.  Perliaps  she  may  only  be  able  to  raise 
herself  amidst  privation  and  tears,  bound  like  La- 
zarus '  with  grave-clothes,  and  swathed  in  a  shrou  1 :' 
but  if  she  lives  by  faith,  that  is  suilicieut  :  her  reward 
will  not  fail  her." 

HUNTINGDON'S  (Countess  or)  CONNEX- 
ION, a  denomin.ation  of  Christians  in  ICngland,  which 
originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  ei:,diteenth  centur)-, 
with  L.ady  Selina  Shirley,  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
The  mind  of  her  L.adyship  had  been  from  early  child- 
hood impressed  with  the  importance  of  Divine 
things,  and  though  her  views  of  the  way  of  salvation 
were  not  then  satisfactory  and  dear,  vet  even  after 
>he  became  involved  in  the  cares  and  anxieiies  of  a 
married  lit'e,  sh.e  took  a  particular  delight  in  the  dili- 
gent and  prayerful  perusal  of  the  AVord  of  God. 
While  thus  carefully  studying  her  Bible,  and  scru- 
pulously observant  of  the  outward  ordinances  of  reli- 
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gion.  tliis  Rmi»hle  Imly  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to  tlie 
power  of  a  living  Otirialianily.  About  this  time, 
liowcver,  licr  attention  was  called  to  the  earnest  and 
energetic  labonrs  of  the  Methodists,  who  had  re- 
ccMtlv  cominenrod  a  work  of  revival  and  refonnation 
in  ICn^land.  She  bccninc  deeply  interested  in  the 
inissionarv  work,  which  was  actively  carried  on  by 
Whitelield.  John  and  Charles  W'esloy,  and  others. 
5<everal  of  Ladv  Ilnntingdon's  sistere  had,  ihrongh 
the  insfnnnentality  of  these  truly  devoted  and  apos- 
tolic men.  been  broiisrht  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesu.s.  Amid  the  awakening  in- 
thiences  of  this  time  of  revival,  her  Ladysliip's  mind 
began  to  be  aroused  to  more  serions  rcHection  upon 
her  state  before  God ;  and  while  in  this  condition 
of  mental  anxiety,  having  been  seized  with  a  severe 
and  almost  fatal  illness,  she  availed  herself  of  the 
opportunity  whicli  her  sickbed  afforded  for  calm  me- 
ditation and  prayer,  which,  by  God's  blessing,  re- 
sulted in  inward  satisfaction  and  peace. 

No  sooner  had  Lady  Huntingdon  recovered  her 
wonted  health  flian  she  set  herself  to  commence  a 
life  of  active  usefulness.  Slio  attended  statedly,  ac- 
companied by  her  husband,  on  the  mini.stry  of  Mr. 
Whitelield,  and  so  highly  did  slie  prize  his  valuable 
instructions,  that  she  selected  him  to  be  her  chap- 
lain. The  Methodists  now  entered  upon  a  .system  of 
liw-preaching,  which  gave  great  otfence  to  many 
pious  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  whicli, 
nevertheless,  appeared  to  her  Ladyship  as  a  plan 
likely  under  God  to  be  productive  of  much  good. 
It  was  quite  jilain  that  the  low  state  of  religion  at 
the  time  called  for  some  extraordinary  measures  to 
prevent  the  light  of  the  gospel  from  being  altogether 
extinguished  in  many  districts  of  the  country.  The 
zeal  and  energy,  however,  which  Wesley  and  his 
followers  displayed,  attracted,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, keen  opposition  from  many,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  not  only  were  the 
Methodists,  in  this  early  stage  of  their  history,  called 
to  encounter  much  violent  opposition  from  without, 
but  they  were  also  exposed  to  bitter  dissensions  and 
discouragements  from  within.  Many  of  the  Mora- 
vians had  found  their  way  into  the  infant  sect,  and 
sought  actively  to  propagate  among  its  members 
their  peculiar  opinions.  The  chief  scene  of  the  bit- 
ter contentions  which  ensued  was  Fetter  Lane  chapel, 
London,  which  w.as  at  length  abandoned  by  the  Ale- 
Ihodists,  and  given  up  wholly  to  the  Moravians.  Ladv 
Huntingdon  retired  with  the  Weslcys  and  their  fol- 
lowers to  the  Foundry,  Upper  Moorlields.  For  a 
time  Charles  Wesley  favoured  the  Moravian  senti- 
ments, and  a  rupture  between  the  two  brothers 
seemed  to  be  impendinj.  when,  through  the  judicious 
intervention  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  not  onlv  was  a  se- 
paration prevented,  but  Charles  Wesley  was  led  to 
renounce  the  errors  which  he  had  adopted. 

The  itinerant  labours  of  'the  Jlethodist  preachers 
besan  to  be  attended  with  no  small  success,  and 
lome  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  lay  preach- 


ing became  its  warmest  friends.  I<ady  Huntingdon 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
such  a  mode  of  extending  the  gospel,  more  especially 
among  the  simple  peasantry  of  the  rural  districts. 
She  resolved,  accordingly,  to  try  the  plan  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  own  re.sidence,  Donnington 
Piirk.  She  despatched  one  of  her  servants,  David 
Taylor,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  surrounding  vil- 
l.iges  .and  hamlets,  and  so  favourable  was  the  result, 
that,  with  her  Ladyship's  sanction,  this  plain  pious 
man  extended  the  range  of  his  mi.-sionary  labours  to 
various  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  where  the 
fruits  of  his  preaching  were  soon  apparent  in  the 
conversion  of  not  a  few  to  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  truth. 

Donnington  Park  now  became  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  pious  men  of  all  Christian  denominations,  but 
more  especially  to  the  adherents  of  Wesley  and 
Whitelield.  The  first  Methodist  Conference  was 
held  in  London  on  the  25th  June  1744.  It  was  at- 
tended by  only  six  ministers  and  four  travelling 
preachers.  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  was  then  in 
London,  invited  them  to  Iier  house,  and  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindne  s.  This 
devout  lady  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  every 
movement  of  the  rising  sect,  sympathizing  with  them 
in  their  difficulties,  and  by  her  money,  her  counsel, 
her  influence,  and  her  prayers,  she  was  of  invaluable 
service  to  the  Methodist  body.  No  doubt,  her  ex- 
ertions in  their  behalf  exposed  her  to  much  reproach 
and  bitter  obloquy,  but  she  had  coimted  the  cost, 
and  was  ready  to  endure  all  for  Christ.  But  while 
she  meekly  bore  the  insults  heaped  upon  herself, 
when  the  faithful  men,  who  were  preaching  the 
gospel  under  her  auspices  were  assailed,  she  came 
boldly  forward  and  clain\ed  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  the  interposition  of  the  sovereign  in 
their  behalf. 

The  leaders  of  the  Methodist  body  were  not  men 
who  would  shrink  from  discharging  their  duty  to  their 
heavenly  JIaster  through  fear  of  their  fcllowmen  ; 
they  only  w.ixed  more  and  more  bold  under  the  (lerse- 
cntion  to  which  they  were  subjected.  And  at  length 
the  body  asserted  for  itself  a  high  and  conspicuous 
place  among  the  Christian  denominations  of  the  land. 
Their  useful  .and  self-denying  labours  in  the  ditlusion 
of  the  gospel,  both  in  town  and  country,  secured  for 
them  the  warm  .ipproval,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
earnest  prayers  and  cordial  co-operation  of  good  men. 
Government  itself  extended  its  counten.ance  as  well 
as  protection  to  the  once  reviled  and  calumniated 
Methodists,  .and  L.idy  Huntingdon  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  good  work  carried  forward  with- 
out molestation  throughout  all  parts  of  England. 

After  the  deaih  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  which  hap- 
peiied  in  1746,  her  L,idyship  evinced  a  more  active 
interest  th.in  before  in  the  progress  of  the  Methodist 
cause.  Having  soon  after  taken  up  her  residence  in 
London,  .she  employed  Mr.  Whitelield  to  pre.'\ch  at 
her  house  twice  a-week.     Numbers,  cbietly  of  the 
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nobility,  both  English  and  Scotch,  attended  on  these 
occasions,  and  some  of  them  in  consequence  under- 
went a  saving  cliange. 

Mr.  Whitefield  and  Mr.  Wesley  laboured  together 
for  several  years  with  nnbroken  harmony  and  peace. 
But  in  1748  dissensions  arose  between  them  on  some 
of  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  the  views  of 
the  former  being  Calvinistic,  and  of  the  latter  Ar- 
niinian.  Lady  Huntingdon  favoured  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Whitefield,  and  when  a  separation  took  place 
between  the  two  leaders  of  the  Methodist  body,  she 
attached  herself  to  the  Wiitelield  or  Calvinistic 
party.  She  contributed  liberally  to  the  erection  of 
Tottenham-court  chapel,  and  it  atlbrded  her  sincere 
.satisfaction,  when,  on  the  7th  November  1756,  it  was 
opened  for  Divine  worship  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Church  of  England.  About  this  time  Lady 
Huntingdon  established  a  college  at  Trevecca  in 
South  Wales,  for  the  education  and  training  of  young 
men  for  the  office  of  the  ministry.  She  erected 
also  a  number  of  churches  at  various  places,  such  as 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Bath.  In  one  year  (1775) 
four  chapels  were  erected  by  her  Ladyship  at  Bris- 
tol, Lewes,  Petworth,  and  Guildford.  She  spent 
some  portion  of  every  year  at  Trevecca,  sending  out 
tlie  students  to  preach  in  the  destitute  districts  of 
the  country,  and  encouraging  them  to  go  forward  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  She  sent 
some  of  the  young  men  also  to  itinerate  in  Ireland, 
and  at  her  suggestion  several  of  them  set  out  as  mis- 
sionaries to  North  America. 

In  tlie  year  1770  a  very  important  controversy 
arose  between  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Arminian 
Methodists.  From  the  minutes  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  of  that  year,  it  appeared  that  several  er- 
roneous tenets  were  held  and  avowed  by  that  division 
of  the  Methodist  body.  Lady  Huntingdon  and  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  generally,  entered  upon  the 
controversy  with  an  earnest  desire  to  uphold  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  A  keen 
and  protracted  contest  ensued,  which,  though  sus- 
pended for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
war,  was  renewed  and  carried  on  for  several  years 
with  great  ardour  and  ability  by  Mr.  Toplady  and 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Wesley 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  on  the  other.  The  most  bitter 
and  caustic  remarks  were  indulged  in  on  both  sides  ; 
and  for  several  successive  years  the  two  sections  of 
Methodists  were  more  hostile  to  each  other  than  any 
other  differing  sects  in  Cliristendom. 

The  unwearied  exertions  of  Lady  Iluuliugdon  to 
promote  the  progress  of  evangelical  religion  through- 
out England,  could  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  the  eager 
hostility  of  many.  But  the  most  determined  of  her  op- 
ponents was  the  Rev.  William  Sellon,  minister  of  St. 
James's,  Clerkenwell,  London,  who  raised  an  action 
agairist  several  devoted  ministers  belonging  to  the  Es- 
tablishment for  the  crime  of  preaching  in  her  Lady- 
ship's chapels.  To  avoid  all  further  molestation  it  was 


resolved  to  take  shelter  under  the  Toleration  Act  ; 
and,  accordingly,  several  of  the  Established  minis- 
ters seceded  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  as  dis- 
senting ministers — retaining  such  part  of  the  church 
service  as  is  allowed  to  the  Dissenters  by  the  can- 
ons. The  processes  raised  in  the  Consistorial  courts 
against  several  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  led  Mes.srs.  Romaine,  Venn,  Townsend,  and 
others,  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  her  Lady- 
ship's connexion,  though  they  continued  still  to  hold 
the  most  friendly  private  intercourse  with  her  and 
her  ministers. 

It  had  from  the  beginiiing  been  the  earnest  wish 
of  Lady  Huntingdon  that  both  she  and  her  connexion 
should  not  sever  the  fie  which  bound  them  to  the 
Church  of  England,  They  were  most  reluctant  to 
assume  the  position  of  Dissenters,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proces.ses  instituted  in  the  Ecelesiast- 
cal  courts,  and  the  law  laid  down  on  the  subject, 
which  proclaimed  them  Dissenters,  no  alternative 
was  left  them,  and,  accordingly,  in  1783,  they  were 
compelled  to  become  a  separate  and  independent 
body,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  Liturgy  with  a 
few  modifications,  the  forms,  and  even  the  vestments 
of  the  Church  of  England,  without  its  Episcopacy. 
A  Confession  of  Faith,  being  in  substance  the  same 
with  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  was  drawn  up  in  con- 
sequence of  the  altered  position  of  the  body,  and  a 
declaration  was  .set  forth,  that  "  some  things  in  the 
Liturgy,  and  m.any  things  in  the  discipline  and  gov 
ernment  of  the  Established  Church,  being  contrary 
to  Holy  Scripture,  they  have  felt  it  necessary  to  se- 
cede." 

One  circumstance  which  forced  on  the  Secession 
more  quickly  than  it  would  otherwise  have  happened, 
was  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  English  bishops 
to  ordain  the  young  men  trained  at  Trevecca.  Now 
therefore  that  the  tie  was  completely  severed,  and 
the  "  Connexion "  was  left  to  its  own  independent 
action,  the  ordination  of  six  students  took  place  at 
Spa-fields  chapel,  which  her  Ladyship  had  recently 
purchased.  The  solenui  service  was  conducted  by 
two  pi'esbyters  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had 
resigned  their  charges  and  joined  the  new  denomina- 
tion. An  attempt  was  now  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Connexion,  to  shut  up  their  chapels, 
and  silence  their  ministers.  But  at  length  the  regu- 
larity and  completeness  of  the  act  of  Secession  hav- 
ing been  recognized,  the  legal  position  of  the  chapels 
was  fixed  by  the  Spiritual  Courts  as  Dissenting 
Cliapels,  and  tolerated  accordingly.  The  body 
was  permitted  therefore  to  prosecute  its  great  work 
without  further  molestation  or  hindrance. 

Hitherto  the  great  burden  of  condiicfing  the  alTairs 
of  her  numerous  chapels  bad  mainly  devolved  upon 
Lady  Huntingdon  herself,  with  the  assistance  of 
trustees  in  the  difTerent  localities ;  but  now  feeling 
the  infirmities  of  age,  she  was  desirous  of  adopting 
some  plan  for  perpetuating  the  great  work  which  she 
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had  so  successfully  bcsiun.  With  lliis  view  slie  took 
steps  for  tlic  lornmtiiiii  ol  an  Association  composed 
of  ministers  and  laymen  ;  but  in  eoiiscciiicnce  of  the 
opposition  of  Dr.  llaweis  and  I^ady  Aim  Erskiiic, 
the  scheme  was  altandonod.  Her  wishes  in  this 
matter  being  frustrated,  she  timied  her  attention  to 
the  best  mode  of  settling  her  chapels  on  a  proper 
biisis.  This  was  a  point  of  some  diHicnlty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existing  stale  of  tlic  law  of  Emrland, 
which  declared  all  becpiests  of  buihlings  or  lands  for 
religious  or  even  charitable  uses  to  be  null  and  void. 
Her  Ladyship,  accordii);;Iy,  having  consulted  wiili 
Several  legal  friends  on  the  subject,  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  adopting  the  only  mode  of  settlement 
which  remained  to  her,  that  of  leaving  the  chapels 
and  houses  by  will  to  certain  persons,  with  unre- 
stricted power  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  same  to  such 
nses  as  they  might  think  proper.  Following  up  this 
resolution,  she  bequeathed  them  to  Dr.  llaweis  and 
liis  wife.  Lady  Ann  iMskinc,  and  Mr.  Lloyd.  These 
*bnr  trustees  accordingly,  at  the  death  of  Lady 
JIuntingdon,  which  took  place  on  the  17tli  June 
179L  obtained  po.ssession  of  her  chapels,  and  em- 
ployed them  strictly  in  accordance  with  her  I>ady- 
ship's  wishes.  The  college  was  also  vested  in  seven 
trustees,  who  have  the  sole  power  of  admitting  and 
rejecting  students,  as  well  as  of  appointing  and  dis- 
missing tutors.  The  young  men  are  left  at  liberty 
when  their  studies  are  completed,  "to  serve  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  either  in  the  late  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  or  in  the  Established 
Church,  or  in  anv  other  of  the  cbnrclies  of  Christ." 
This  theological  seminary  is  one  of  the  wealiliiest 
of  the  Dissenting  colleges  in  England.  The  allotted 
term  of  study  is  four  years,  the  maintenance  and 
education  being  entirely  free.  The  lease  of  the  col- 
le.e  at  Trevecea  having  expired  in  1792,  about  a 
year  after  her  Ladyship's  decease,  the  institution  was 
removed  by  tlie  trustees  to  Cheslmnt,  where  it  still 
exists  in  a  stale  of  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

I^ady  Huntingdon's  Connexion  is  a  trust  rather 
than  a  separate  sect  or  denomination  ;  and  is  strongly- 
bound  by  affinity  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
The  original  mode  of  supplying  the  clunclies  was  by 
itinerancy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wesleyan  boily ; 
but  for  some  time  a  settled  ministry  has  been  deemed 
preferable.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Chin-ch  of  Emrland 
is  generally  used,  while  the  ministers  are  also  in  the 
habit  of  ollcring  extemporary  prayers.  Although 
the  term  "Connexion"  is  applied  to  the  body,  they 
do  not  exist  in  the  form  of  a  federal  ecclesiastical 
union.  The  Congregational  inode  of  church  govern- 
ment is  practically  in  operation  among  them  ;  and  of 
late  years  sevend  of  the  congregations  have  joined 
the  Congrcgationalist  communion.  The  number  of 
chapels  returned  in  the  Census  of  185L  as  belong- 
ing to  Lady  Huntingdon's '•  Connexion,"  or  described 
ns  '•  English  Calvinistic  Methodists,"  wa.s  109,  con- 
taining accommodation  for  38,727  persons.  Sec 
McTiioDisTS  (Calvinistic). 


HUNTINGTONIANS,  a  cl.-uss  of  A.ntixomianb 
(which  sec)  in  England,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteeiilh  centm-y.  They  were  followers  of  Wil- 
liam Himtington,  or  rather  Hunt,  who,  though  ori- 
ginally a  coal-heaver,  and  the  victim  of  dissipated 
habits,  was  rescued  by  the  grace  of  God  from  liis 
vicious  [iropcnsitics,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
l)opiilar  minister  of  Providence  Chapel,  Gray's-Inn- 
Lane,  Ixjndon.  His  writings,  which  obtained  a  large 
circidation  among  his  admirers,  form  twenty  octavo 
vohnnes.  To  the  crowds  who  statedly  waited  on 
bis  ministiy,  as  well  as  to  multitudes  who  tlocked  to 
hear  him,  as  he  travelled  on  preaching  tours  through- 
out the  country,  he  taught  the  most  extravagant 
Antinomian  opinions.  He  maintained  that  the  elect 
are  justilied  from  all  eternity,  an  act  of  which  their 
jiLstification  in  this  world  by  faith  is  simply  the 
manifestation;  that  God  sees  no  sin  in  Ijclievcrs, 
and  is  never  angry  with  them;  that  the  imputation 
of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  His  righteousness  to  u.s, 
was  actii'il,  not  judicial ;  that  faith,  repentance,  and 
holy  obedience,  are  covenant  conditions  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  not  on  our  part;  and  finally,  that  sanetifi- 
cation  is  no  evidence  of  justification,  but  rather 
renders  it  more  obscure.  The  sentiments  of  tiie 
Huntingtomana,  indeed,  were  little  more  than  a  revi- 
val of  the  sentiments  of  the  CiiispiTi^s  (which  see) 
in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  In  a  number  of  chapels, 
particularly  in  Sussex,  these  doctrines  continue  still 
to  be  taught. 

HURDWAR,  a  place  of  unequalled  sanctity 
among  the  Hindus.  'I'o  its  temples  pilgrims  rcsoit 
from  all  parts  of  Hindustan ;  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  being  considered  as  so  holy  at  this  particu- 
lar spot,  that  even  the  most  notorious  criminal  will 
be  cleansed  by  a  single  ablution;  provided  only  that 
sufficient  gold  be  given  to  the  gods.  The  gold  must 
be  (h'opped  in  the  river  at  the  time  of  prayer,  and 
the  Brahmans  as  the  reward  of  their  services  have 
.alone  the  privilege  of  searching  for  the  treasure.  At 
the  Mela  or  annual  grand  festival  of  Hurdwar,  the 
pilgrims  amount  in  number  to  from  300,000  to 
1,000,000  souls,  who  resort  to  this  sacred  place  in 
the  hope  of  washing  away  in  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges  all  their  iiuiTdicrless  transgressions. 

HUSCAN.VWKlt,  a  ceremony  which  w.ns  an- 
ciently practised  among  the  North  American  Indians 
of  Virginia,  wlien  they  wished  to  inepare  those  who 
aspired  at  the  dignity  of  the  iiricsthoud,  or  who 
sought  to  be  enrolled  among  the  number  of  their 
great  men.  The  principal  men  of  the  place  where 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  made  choice  of 
the  handsomest  and  sprightliest  youths  to  be  their 
IliiJictinatrtri!.  'i'hey  shut  them  np  for  several 
months  together,  giving  them  no  other  sustenance 
than  the  inl'usion  or  decoction  of  certain  roots,  which 
strongly  alVected  the  nervous  .system.  They  conti- 
nued for  some  time  imder  the  influence  of  this  nuid- 
dening  draught,  during  which  they  were  enclosed  in 
a  strong  place,  built  in  a  conical  form,  and  provided 
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witli  niinieroiis  airlioles.  Here  tliese  novices,  sup- 
plied witli  quantities  from  time  to  time  or  tlie  stupe- 
fying liquor,  quite  lost  their  memory;  tliey  forgot 
tlieir  possessions,  parents,  friends,  and  even  their 
language,  becoraiug  at  length  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
Indiaus  pretended  tliat  their  sole  motive  for  resort 
ing  to  tliis  singular  practice,  was  in  order  to  free 
tlieir  yoimg  people  from  tlie  dangerous  impressions 
of  infancy,  and  from  all  those  prejudices  which  they 
contracted  before  reason  was  capable  of  gaining  the 
ascendant.  They  alleged  finlher,  that  being  then  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  nature,  they  were  no 
longer  liable  to  be  deceived  by  custom  or  education, 
and  were  thereby  the  better  enabled  to  administer 
justice  uprightly,  without  having  any  regard  to  the 
ties  of  blood  or  friendship.  The  ceremony  now  de- 
sonbed  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  classical  reader  of 
tlie  Eleusixian  Mysteries  (which  see\ 

HUSSEYITES,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Ilussey,  a  learned  but  eccentric  divine,  formerly  of 
Cambridge,  who,  besides  other  peculiarities  of  opin- 
ion, held  the  Antinomian  views  of  Dr.  Crisp. 
(See  Crispitks.)  He  maintained  also  tlie  pre- ex- 
istence of  Christ's  human  soul,  or  rather  of  a  spiritual 
or  glorious  body  in  which  he  appeared  to  Adam, 
Abraham,  and  others ;  this  body  being  the  image  of 
God  in  which  man  was  created.  On  the  subject  of 
the  divine  decrees,  he  was  a  siipra-lapsarian  Calvi- 
nist,  ami  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  '  Ojierations 
of  Grace,  but  no  Olfers,'  in  which  be  objected  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  all  oflers  of  salvation,  or  invita- 
tions to  the  unconverted.     See  Antino.miaxs. 

HUSSITES,  the  followers  of  John  Huss,  the  cele- 
lirated  Bohemian  reformer  and  martyr,  who  lived  in 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  kingdom  ofBohemia.  though  small 
in  point  of  geographical  extent,  occupies  a  veiy  pro- 
minent and  con.spicuous  place  in  the  religious  history 
of  Europe.  It  is  probable  tliat  Christianity  was  first 
introduced  into  the  country  about  the  time  of  Char- 
It  magne,  who  reduced  it  under  his  subjection,  and 
compelled  it  to  pay  tribute.  The  successors,  how- 
ever, of  tliat  illustrious  Emperor,  were  un.ablc  to  re- 
tain the  conquered  province,  which  vindicated  its 
independence  of  Germany,  and  placed  itself  under 
tlie  protection  of  Sviatopluk,  king  of  Great  Moravia, 
where  Chri.stianity  had  been  established  by  the  apos- 
tolical labours  of  Methodius  and  CyriHus.  Bohemia 
was  thus  brought  completely  within  the  range  of 
Christian  instruction  and  influence,  which  operated 
so  effectively  that  Borivoy,  duke  of  Bohemia,  was 
baptized  bv  Methodius,  and  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship  in  the  national  language,  along  with  the 
rites  and  discipline  of  the  Greek  church,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  country.  The  kingdom  of  Moravia 
was  destroyed  a.d.  907  by  the  Pagan  JIagyars  or 
Hungarians ;  and  when  these  conquerors  were  eon- 
verted  to  Christianity,  the  Latin  service  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  nation.al  Slavonic  litiu-gy  disappeared. 
Bohemia  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  for  sev- 
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eral  centuries  of  retaining  the  liturgy  in  her  own 
tongue,  for  L'Enfant  relates  upon  the  authority  of 
Spondanus,  that  Pope  Innocent  IV.  allowed  the 
Bohemians  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury to  perform  divine  service  in  the  national  lan- 
guage. Such  an  aiTangement  must  have  had  a 
powerful  en'ect  in  difl'using  a  knowledge  of  Divine 
truth  among  the  people,  and  accordingly,  though  the 
Bohemian  church  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  and  thus  formed  as  yet  a  branch  of  the 
Romi.sh  church,  we  find  that  numbers  of  those  who 
were  persecuted  for  their  resistance  to  Roman  domi- 
nation, sought  a  refuge  in  Bohemia.  This  was  the 
case  with  many  of  the  Waldenses  when  compelled 
to  flee  from  France,  and  it  was  the  case  even  with 
the  great  refonner  of  Lyons,  Peter  Waldo  himself. 
Thus  the  Protestant  Bohemian  ^sTiter  Stranski,  quoted 
by  Count  Krasinski,says:  "As  the  purity  of  the  Ctreek 
ritual  was  insensibly  becoming  con'upted  amongst  the 
people,  either  through  the  remains  of  Paganism,  or 
by  the  influence  of  the  Latins,  there  arrived  in 
Bohemia  in  1176  several  pious  individuals,  disciples 
of  Peter  Waldo,  very  commendable,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  piety,  but  also  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  who  had  been  expelled  from 
France  and  Germany.  They  settled  in  the  towns  of 
Zatec  and  Lani.  They  joined  the  adherents  of  the 
Greek  ritual  whom  they  found  there,  and  modestly 
con-ected  by  the  Word  of  God  tlie  defects  which 
they  discovered  in  their  worsliip.  Another  Protes- 
tant writer,  Francovich,  better  known  under  his 
assumed  name  of  Illyricus  Flaccius,  relates  that  he 
had  an  account  of  the  proceedings  made  by  the  In- 
quisition of  Poland  and  Bohemia  about  1330,  which 
positively  stated  that  it  had  been  discovered  that 
subscriptions  were  collected  in  these  countries,  and 
sent  to  the  Waldensians  of  Italy,  whom  the  contri- 
butors regarded  as  their  brethren  and  teachers,  and 
that  many  Bohemians  visited  these  AValdensians,  in 
order  to  study  divinity.  The  Roman  Catholic  writer 
Hagec  says, — '  In  the  year  13-11,  heretics  called 
Grubenhaimer,  ?.  e.,  inhabitants  of  caverns,  again 
entered  Bohemia.  We  have  spoken  of  them  above, 
under  the  year  1176.  They  settled  in  towns,  but 
particularly  at  Prague,  where  they  could  better  con- 
ceal themselves.  They  preached  in  some  houses, 
but  very  secretly.  Although  they  were  known  to 
many,  they  were  tolerated,  because  they  knew  how 
to  conceal  their  wickedness  under  a  great  appearance 
of  piety.' " 

Tlie  fact  that  Bohemia  thus  aflbrded  shelter  to 
many  from  Roman  oppression,  shows  that  she  her- 
self, though  nominally  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Papal  see,  was  disposed  to  some  extent  to 
assert  her  own  independence.  And  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  Waldensian  pastors  and  people,  who 
ftiund  a  home  in  Bohemia,  ni.ay  have  tended  to 
foster  that  love  of  religious  liberty,  which  afterwards 
shone  forth  as  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  her  bold 
and  undaunted  peasantry.  It  is  no  wonder,  theie- 
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(uie,  that  .Eiiciis  Sylvius,  afiervvarJs  Pope  Pius  II., 
b)iuuI(1  Imvo  asscrtud  the  Hussites  to  be  a  brancli  of 
the  Waldcnsiaiis. 

Several  important  circiiinstauces  tended  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  appearance  of  the  great  Boliemian 
retbrnier,  ami  the  terrible  commotions  wliich  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hussite  wars. 
Charles  the  First  of  IJohemia,  and  the  Fourth  of 
Germany,  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  tlinme  tlian 
he  set  himself  to  develope  the  resources,  ]ihysiciil, 
intellectual,  and  literary  of  the  Iloliemian  kingdom. 
He  reformed  many  abuses  ecclcsiasticjd  and  civil; 
repressed  tlie  exorbitant  power  and  rapacity  of  the 
nobles;  extended  the  nninicipal  liberties  of  the 
toinis ;  encouraged  commerce  and  industry,  and 
raised  agriciUture  to  a  Houri-shing  condition.  To 
tliis  enlightened  prince,  lioheinia  owes  the  founda- 
tion of  the  University  of  Prague,  A.  D.  1347  ;  and  to 
him  also  slie  owes  tlie  first  solid  development  of  her 
national  language  and  literature.  Besides,  Charles 
did  much  to  arouse  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, by  introducing  into  the  coimtry  a  regular 
military  organization.  Such  w.is  the  state  of  Bohe- 
mia in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  "The 
country,"  to  use  the  language  of  Krasinski,  "  was 
rich,  enlightened,  and  warlike ;  but  above  .ill,  the 
national  feeling  of  her  inh.ibitants  had  acquired  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  intensity,  which  1  believe 
was  the  mainspring  of  the  energy  which  they  dis- 
played in  the  defence  of  their  political  and  religious 
liberty,  and  which  I  have  no  hesitation  ui  .«aying, 
has  no  parallel  in  the  pages  of  modern  history." 

Before  the  great  Slavonic  reformer  entered  on  his 
mission,  the  way  h.ad  been  paved  for  him  by  several 
energetic  ecclesiastics  in  the  Bohemian  church,  who 
sought  to  reform  the  corrupted  manners  of  the  age, 
and  protested  against  some  of  the  errors  of  Kome, 
particularly  the  doctrine  of  communion  in  one  kind 
only.  Conrad  Stiekna,  John  Miliez,  and  Matthew 
of  Janow,  may  be  mentioned  as  preparing  the  w.iy 
for  a  reformation  in  the  church  of  Bohemia.  But 
to  John  Hiiss  is  due  the  merit  of  liaving  originated 
th.at  great  revolution  which  marks  an  important  era 
in  the  eeelesiasticJil  history  of  ICuropc. 

The  Bohemian  reformer  was  born  in  l.'itiO.  at  a 
village  called  Ilussinutz.  He  w.ns  of  humble  paren- 
tage, but  his  talents  being  of  a  high  order,  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  I'rague,  with  the  view  of 
studying  for  the  church.  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  extensive  attainments  as  a  scholar. 
By  means  of  WyclilVe's  works,  which  at  that  time 
had  spread  as  far  jis  Prague,  John  IIuss  was 
won  over  to  the  side  of  Augustin  in  theology,  and 
to  realism  in  philosophy.  His  eyes  began  to  be 
opened  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  errors  of  the 
church,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  his  adhe- 
rence to  most  of  the  doctrin.al  opinions  of  the  English 
reformer.  The  teachers  at  the  university,  who 
were  chiefly  Gennans,  were  keen  nominalists  in  phi- 
loRopliy,  and  equally  keen  opponents  of  AVycIille  in 


theology.  The  young  Reformer,  therefore,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  frowns  and  the  reproaches  of  botkhis 
professors  and  fellow -stuilents.  With  one  man, 
liowever,  who  narndy  sympathized  with  I  im  in  his 
admiration  of  Wycliil'e,  he  contracted  a  close  friend- 
ship, which  allorded  him  no  small  comfort  and  en- 
couragement. This  individual  w;is  Jerome  Faullisch, 
commonly  called  llieronymus  Pragensis,  or  Jerome 
of  Prague. 

Mwinwhile  Huss  attracted  great  notice  at  the  imi- 
versity  by  the  solidity  and  extent  of  his  leiiniing. 
Ill  1393,  he  was  made  both  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Arts,  and  in  14Ul,  Dean  of  the  Philosophical  Fa- 
culty, having  previously  been  honoured  with  ihe  ap- 
pointment of  Confessor  to  the  Queen,  on  whom  he 
had  a  gre;it  inliuence.  In  the  coui-se  of  two  years 
more,  he  began  to  pre.ich  in  the  national  language, 
but  it  was  not  before  the  year  1409  that  he  com- 
menced his  public  attacks  upon  the  established 
church.  The  first  abuse  to  which  he  mlled  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  synods  was  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy.  On  this  subject  he  spoke  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  and  all  the  more  readily  ius  he  had  en- 
trenched himself  in  pojiular  favour,  not  only  by 
prciching  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but  by  introduc- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  his  friend  .lerome  of  Prague, 
such  alterations  into  the  constitution  of  the  univer- 
sity that  the  Germans  were  compelled  to  quit  it. 
The  decree  which,  through  the  inHuence  of  John 
Huss,  Wenceslav,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  persuaded  to 
issue,  was  as  follows  :  "  Although  it  is  necessary  to 
love  all  men,  yet  charity  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  degi-ees  of  proximity.  Therefore,  considering 
that  the  German  nation,  which  does  not  belong  to 
this  country,  and  h<i.<,  moreover,  as  we  have  leanit 
from  the  most  veritable  evidence,  appropriated  to 
itself,  in  all  the  acts  of  the  university  of  Prague, 
three  votes,  whilst  the  Bohemian  nation,  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  this  realm,  has  but  one;  and  consider- 
ing that  it  is  very  unjust  that  toreigners  should  enjov 
the  privileges  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  latter,  we  order,  by  the  present  act, 
under  the  penalty  of  our  displeasure,  that  the  Bohe- 
mian nation  should,  without  any  delay  or  contradic- 
tion, enjoy  henceforward  the  privilege  of  three  voteg 
in  all  councils,  judgments,  elections,  and  all  other 
acidemic  acts  and  dispositions,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  practised  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  those 
of  Lombardy  .-iiid  Italy." 

The  result  of  this  decree,  wdiich  tended  so  miieh 
to  establish  the  popularity  of  IIuss,  was,  that  besides 
the  professors,  most  of  whom  were  Germans,  no 
fewer  than  five  thous.md  students,  according  to  the 
statement  of  ylincas  Sylvius,  emigrated  from  Bohe- 
mia to  Germany,  where  for  their  accommodation  it 
was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  university  at 
Leipsic,  as  well  as  other  similar  institutions  at  other 
places.  The  popularity  which  Huss  had  thus  ob- 
tained contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  spread 
his   doctrines   in    Bohemia.     He   was    now   elected 
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rector  of  the  university  of  Prague,  and  the  liigli 
position  wliich  he  had  reached  as  a  theologian  and  a 
popular  preacher,  gave  him  no  common  influence 
over  the  people.  He  translated  several  of  the  works 
of  Wyclitle,  and  sent  them  to  the  principal  noblemen 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  course  could  be  followed  without  calling 
forth  the  most  determined  opposition  from  the 
clergy.  Sbinko,  archbishop  of  Prague,  in  1410, 
caused  a  number  of  the  wTitings  of  Wyclifle  to  be 
publicly  burnt ;  and  still  farther  to  work  the  over- 
throw of  Huss,  he  procured  from  Pope  Alexander  V. 
full  powers  to  forbid  preaching  in  pri\ate  chapels,  or 
in  any  other  places,  except  in  p.arochial.  conventual, 
and  e]iiscopal  churches.  This  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  Reformer,  who  at  that  time  preached  in  the 
Bethlehem  chajjel.  Tliis  bull  was  no  sooner  pro- 
claimed accordingly,  than  Huss  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  court  of  the  arclibishop  on  a 
chaige  of  heresy.  An  excommuni&ition  was  forth- 
with issued,  but  the  king  and  queen,  the  nobility,  and 
university  took  up  and  obtained  a  reconsideration  of 
the  matter.  Meantime  Ilnss  coutinned  to  preach, 
defending  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Word  of  God,  and  besides  his  sermons, 
he  and  his  friends  held  public  disputations  in  support 
of  tlie  writings  of  Wycliffe.  At  length,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  universal  sympathy  manifested  in  fa- 
vour of  tlie  persecuted  Reformer,  the  archbishop 
Sbinko  felt  himself  compelled  to  revoke  his  accusa- 
tion of  heresy. 

The  opposition  to  the  doctrines  which  IIuss 
preached  seemed  now  to  be  abandoned,  but  in  a  few 
short  months  circumstances  occurred  which  kindled 
anew  the  flames  of  religious  contention  in  Boliemia. 
The  Pope,  John  XXIII.,  proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  I.iadislans,  king  of  Naples,  promising  a  ple- 
nary indulgence  to  all  who  should  take  part  in  it, 
either  personally  or  by  pecuniary  contributions.  On 
tills  subject  a  papal  legate  was  despatched  from 
Rome  to  Bohemia,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  many  of  the  people  considerable  sums  of  money. 
Huss  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  now  publicly 
and  solemnly  protested  against  papal  indulgences 
and  other  ecclesiastical  abuses.  This  bold  exposure 
of  Rome's  misdeeds  called  forth  immediate  fulmi- 
nations  from  the  Vatican ;  the  writings  of  Wyclili'e 
were  condemned  in  a  synod  at  Rome  ;  John  Huss 
was  excommunicated,  and  the  place  of  his  residence 
laid  under  an  interdict. 

I5(diemia  was  now  the  scene  of  tlie  most  bitter 
contentions,  and  although  the  king  attempted  to  al- 
lay the  disturbances  by  convoking  a  synod  for  tlie 
discussion  of  the  disputed  points,  all  his  eftbrts  were 
ineflectual.  The  Reformer  was  called  upon  to  quit 
the  capital,  and  accordingly,  he  retired  to  his  native 
village  of  Hussinetz,  continuing  however  to  preach 
in  the  national  language,  and  to  expose  the  abuses 
of  the  church  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 
In   the  agitated  and  convulsed  state   of  the   king- 


dom, the  Emperor  Sigisinund  applied  to  the  Pope 
for  a  general  council,  whicli  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Constance  on  the  1st  November 
1414.  A  message  was  sent  to  Huss,  inviting  him  to  ap- 
pear and  defend  himself  and  his  doctrines  in  person. 
Provided,  therefore,  with  a  letter  of  safe-conduct  from 
the  Emperor,  he  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting.  His  entry  into  Constance  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  liis  enemies  began  to  take  steps  for,  if 
possible,  eflecting  his  destruction.  False  accusations 
of  eveiy  kind  were  drawn  up,  and  witnesses  induced 
to  come  forward  and  establish  them.  In  this  way  a 
long  list  of  charges  was  preferred  against  him,  and 
laid  before  the  coinicil.  In  the  meantime,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  enemies,  particularly  the  Bohe- 
mian clergv',  Huss  was  seized  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, notwithstanding  bis  safe  -  conduct,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  De- 
nied all  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  an  unconditional  recantation; 
and  on  his  refusing  to  do  this,  he  was  committed  to 
tlie  flames  on  the  6th  of  July  1415.  The  council  of 
Constance,  in  order  to  pacify  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  for  their  flagrant  breach  of  honour  in  disre- 
garding his  safe-conduct,  passed  a  decree  that  no 
faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  The  associate 
and  friend  of  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  soon  after 
met  a  similar  fate.  The  ashes  of  both  the  martyrt 
were  carefully  collected  and  thrown  into  the  Rhine. 

The  death  of  Huss  gave  impulse  and  energy  to  the 
actings  of  his  friends  and  followers.  No  sooner  did 
the  tidings  of  his  bloody  martyrdom  reach  Bohemia, 
than  a  universal  cry  of  indignation  rose  against  the 
[icrjietrators  of  the  murder.  The  university  of 
Prague  came  boldly  forward  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  the  Refonner,  and  addressed  a  inauifesto  on  the 
subject  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  A  medal  was 
struck  in  honom-  of  the  martyr,  and  a  day  in  the 
calendar  of  saints,  the  6tli  of  July,  was  consecrated 
to  him.  His  followers  began  now  to  be  called  Huss- 
ites, and  their  numljer  was  daily  on  the  increase. 
One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  for  a  time  was,  their 
demand  for  conniumion  in  both  kinds.  The  coun- 
cil of  Constance  had  sanctioned  the  ordinary  usage 
of  the  church  on  this  point,  and  pronounced  all 
who  were  opposed  to  it  to  be  heretics.  But  this 
decree,  followed  by  the  execution  of  Huss,  roused 
the  most  violent  ferment  in  Bohemia.  Jacobellus, 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  or  James  of  Mi.sa,  a 
priest  of  Prague,  defended  the  doctrine  of  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds  against  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  a  league  was  formed  among  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  nobles  for  six  years  in  sup- 
port of  purity  of  doctrine.  Tlie  council  of  Con- 
stance, which  was  still  sitting,  summoned  the  nobles 
before  them,  but  in  vain.  All  this  only  added  to 
the  number  and  the  influence  of  the  Hussites.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  they  began  to  difler  among 
themselves,  some  of  the  body  going  so  far  as  to  set 
aside  entirely  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  tc 
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admit  no  other  rule  limn  the  Holy  Scriptures,  wliilst 
others  were  contenteil  with  coininunioii  iu  both  kinds, 
the  tree  proac-hini,'  of  tlic  gospel,  and  some  retbnns 
of  minor  importance.  The  Ibriner  party  afterwards 
took  the  n.inic  of  Taiiokitics  (which  see),  and  the 
latter  of  C.xi.ixtixks  (which  see). 

The  adlierciits  of  the  Komaii  Catholic  Churcli  were 
a  powcrfid  minority  at  tliis  time  in  Bohemia,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  being  backed  by  the  authority 
of  Rome,  and  also  of  the  Emperor  Sigisniund,  who 
had  declared  aL;aiiist  tlie  Hussites.  Besides,  the 
council  of  Constance  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  most  stringent  measures  in  order  to  (lUcU  the 
heretics  of  Bohemia.  Tliey  siunmoned  to  their  pre- 
sence, therefoi'e,  about  four  hundred  chief  men  of  the 
Hussites,  olfering  them  a  safe-conduct.  But  the 
example  of  Huss  was  too  recent  to  permit  his  fol- 
lower to  put  any  conlidenco  in  promises  of  protec- 
tion coming  from  such  a  quarter.  The  summons 
accordingly  was  disregarded  ;  and  the  council  issued 
a  declaration  against  thera  extending  to  twenty-four 
articles,  in  the  course  of  which  they  called  upon 
king  Wenceslav  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  extir- 
pate the  heretics  from  his  kingdom.  A  papal  legate 
was  sent  to  Bohemia  to  fultil  the  wishes  of  the 
council,  and  carrying  with  him  a  bull  from  the  new 
Pope,  Mariiu  V'.,  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Bohe- 
mia, Poland.  England,  and  Gennany,  which  ordered 
that  all  the  followers  of  Huss  and  Wycllffc  should 
be  examined,  judged,  and  given  over  to  the  secular 
powei"s  for  summary  punishment.  To  this  papal 
bull  were  appended  forty-tive  articles  of  Wyclitle, 
and  thirty  of  Huss,  whicli  had  been  condemned  by 
the  council  of  Constance.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Pope's  legate  in  Bohemia,  he  endeavoured  to  strike 
terror  into  the  minds  of  the  heretics  by  the  execu- 
tion of  two  Hussites,  in  a  town  called  Slan ;  but 
such  was  the  indignation  which  this  act  ai'oused 
against  the  papal  emissaiy,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
.sary  to  quit  the  country,  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  declaring  that  the  Bohenn'ans 
could  only  be  reconciled  to  the  church  by  tire  and 
sword. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  now  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  ferment,  and  particidarly  the  capital 
city,  Prague.  The  Hussites  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  when  they  were  imperatively  called  upon  to 
take  arms  in  dei'ence  of  their  religious  liberties. 
All  they  wanted  was  a  leader  capable  of  regulating 
and  directing  their  movements,  and  that  leader  thev 
loundin  John  Trocznowski,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Ziska,  or  the  one-eyed,  a  Bohemian  noble- 
man of  extraordinary  talents,  and  the  most  indomi- 
table energy.  Along  with  Nicholas  of  Hussinetz,  an- 
other Bohemian  noble  of  great  wealth,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Hussite  army,  which  was  equip- 
ped foi  self-defence.  They  commenced  with  occu- 
pying a  strong  mountainous  position,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Tabor,  and  which  they  fortiticd  in 
'he  most  skilfid  manner.    There  thousands  attended 


for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both 
kinds,  and  on  that  eminence  they  afterwards  founded 
the  city  of  Tabor. 

Ziska.  in  commencing  the  war,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  Bohemiiuis,  which  he  caused  to  be  circu- 
lated throughout  the  whole  country.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Dearest  Brethren, — (iod  grant,  through  lus 
grace,  that  you  should  return  to  your  first  charity, 
and  thai,  doing  good  works,  like  true  children  ot 
God,  you  should  abide  in  his  fear.  If  he  has  chas- 
tised and  punished  you,  I  beg  you,  in  bis  name,  that 
you  should  not  be  cast  down  by  affliction.  Consider 
those  who  work  for  the  faiih,  and  sutler  persecution 
from  its  adversaries,  but  particularly  from  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  extreme  wickedness  you  have  your- 
selves experienced,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Imitate  your  ancestors  the  ancient  Bohemians,  who 
were  always  able  to  defend  the  cause  of  God  and 
their  own.  For  ourselves,  my  brethren,  having  ,il- 
ways  before  our  eyes  the  law  of  God  and  the  good 
of  the  country,  we  must  be  very  vigilant ;  and  it  is 
requisite  that  whoever  is  capable  to  wield  a  knife,  to 
throw  a  stone,  or  to  lift  a  cudgel,  .should  be  ready  to 
march.  Therefore,  my  bielhrcn,  I  inform  you  that 
we  are  collecting  troops  from  all  parts,  in  order  to 
tight  against  the  enemies  of  truth  and  the  destroyers 
of  our  nation;  and  I  beseech  you  to  inform  your 
preachers,  that  they  should  exhort,  in  their  seimons, 
the  people  to  make  war  on  the  Antichi'ist,  and  tliat 
every  one,  old  and  young,  should  prepare  himself  for 
it.  I  also  desire,  that  when  I  shall  be  with  you 
there  should  be  no  want  of  bread,  beer,  victuals,  or 
pro\ender,  and  that  you  should  provide  yourselves 
with  good  arms.  It  is  now  time  to  be  armed,  not 
only  against  foreigners,  but  also  against  domestic 
foes.  Remember  yoiu-  first  encounter,  when  you 
were  few  against  many,  —  unarmed  against  well- 
armed  men.  The  hand  of  God  has  not  been  short- 
ened. Have  courage  and  be  ready.  May  God 
strengthen  you  ! — Ziska  of  the  Chalice,  in  the  hope 
of  (jod,  chief  of  the  Taboriles." 

Multitudes  of  the  Bohemian  peasantry  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  Ziska,  and  entering  Prague  he  was 
gladly  received  by  the  population  generally.  His 
liist  assault  was  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
and  the  civil  authorities  having  interfered,  a  litrce 
riot  ensued,  in  which  several  of  the  magistrates  were 
killed,  and  many  churches  and  convents  pillaged. 
This  turbulent  outbreak  so  ali'ccted  King  Wenceslav, 
that  he  died  in  a  lit  of  apoplexy.  The  kingdom  now 
devolved  upon  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
who,  being  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  war  with  the 
Turks,  found  it  ditficult  to  adopt  measures  for  re- 
pressing the  Hussites,  who  committed  in  consequence 
the  most  deplorable  excesses,  destroying  churches 
and  convents,  and  murdering  Romish  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns.  Resides,  the  Bohemians  were  most  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  rule  of  Sigismund.  whom 
they  hated,  and  a  complete  anarchy  ensued.  The 
new  sovereign  commenced   his  reign  by  oflering  8 
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complete  pardoD  to  tlie  Hussites,  on  condition  that 
(liey  should  return  to  the  church ;  and  this  offer 
being  rejected,  he  prepared  to  reduce  the  heretics 
by  force  of  arms.  Tlie  city  of  Prague  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hussites ;  but  the  castle  of  that  city 
was  occupied  by  an  imperial  garrison.  Twice  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1-120  did  the  emperor  attempt,  but 
in  vain,  to  wrest  Prague  from  the  Hussites.  They 
continued  to  hold  the  capital  against  the  enemy, 
tigliting  witli  all  the  enthusiasm  which  a  war  on  re- 
ligious grounds  is  fitted  to  excite.  In  tlie  front  of 
tlie  Hussite  army,  as  it  marched,  were  priests  bear- 
ing chalices  in  token  of  tlieir  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trine of  communion  in  both  kinds,  while  the  warriors 
followed  singing  psalms,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up 
by  the  women,  who  wrought  at  the  fortifications  and 
took  care  of  the  wounded. 

The  hatred  which  the  Bohemians  bore  to  the  now 
reigning  sovereign  tended  to  combine  political  with 
religious  motives  in  their  proceedings.  A  diet  was 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  atl'airs  of  the  countr^-, 
when  they  declared  Sigismund  unworthy  of  their 
crown,  and  resolved  to  ofl'er  it  either  to  the  King 
of  Poland,  or  to  a  prince  of  his  dynasty.  At  this 
meeting,  also,  they  drew  up  four  articles,  to  which 
they  resolved  to  adhere  in  all  their  negotiations,  both 
with  the  government  and  the  church.  These  cele- 
brated articles,  which  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  history  of  the  period,  were  as  follows  : 

••  1.  The  Word  of  God  is  to  be  freely  announced 
by  Cliristian  priests  througliout  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  and  the  margi'aviate  of  Moravia. 

"2.  The  venerable  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
Iilood  of  Jesus  Clirist  is  to  be  given  in  two  kinds  to 
adults  as  well  as  children,  as  Jesus  Christ  has  in.sti- 
tuted  it. 

"3.  The  priests  and  monks,  of  whom  many  med- 
dle with  the  affairs  of  the  state,  ai'e  to  be  deprived 
of  the  worldly  goods  which  they  possess  in  great 
qiiautity,  and  which  make  them  neglect  their  sac:'ed 
office ;  and  their  goods  shall  be  restored  to  us,  in 
order  that,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
gospels  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  the  clergy 
should  be  subject  to  us,  and,  living  in  poverty,  serve 
as  a  pattern  of  humility  to  others. 

"  4.  All  the  public  sins  whicli  are  called  mortal, 
and  all  other  trespasses  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
are  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  by  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  persons  committing  them,  in 
order  to  wipe  from  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
margraviate  of  Moravia,  the  bad  reputation  of  toler- 
flting  disorders." 

Tills  diet,  at  which  several  Roman  Catholics  at- 
tended, established  a  regency,  consisting  of  nobles 
and  burghers,  at  the  he.ad  of  which  was  Ziska.  Sigis- 
mund made  proposals  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
diet ;  but  all  were  rejected,  and  he  accordingly  en- 
tered Bohemia  with  an  army  composed  chictly  of 
Hungarians,  but  in  several  successive  engagements 


the  imperial  forces  were  repulsed  by  Ziska  and  his 
army.  Not  contented  with  repelling  the  invading 
annv,  the  Hussites  made  aggressive  incursions  into 
the  adjacent  German  territory.  Flushed  with  suc- 
cess, the  Hussites,  though  by  no  means  united  either 
in  their  political  or  religious  views.  Bohemia  being 
then  divided  into  three  parties,  nevertheless  agieed 
in  their  hatred  of  the  emperor,  and  now  that  he  had 
taken  the  tield  against  his  own  subjects,  they  dis- 
owned his  authority,  and  otlered  the  crown  to  the 
King  of  Poland.  Vladislav  Jaguellon,  who  then  oc- 
cupied the  Polish  throne,  was  flattered  by  the  ofler, 
and  while,  from  liis  advanced  age  as  well  as  other 
motives,  he  declined  to  become  the  sovereign  of  the 
Bohemians,  he  despatched  his  nephew  Coributt  with 
five  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  sum  of  money,  to  aid 
them  in  defending  their  country  against  the  assaults 
of  Sigismund.  The  arrival  of  Coribult  was  hailed 
by  the  Hussites  with  great  satisfaction,  and  a  strong 
party  wished  to  elect  him  king ;  but  the  project  was 
defeated  by  Ziska,  who  declared  that  he  would  not 
submit  to  a  foreigner,  and  that  a  free  nation  had  no 
need  of  a  king.  On  further  reflection,  however,  he 
acknowledged  Coributt  as  regent  of  Bohemia,  and 
m.irching  with  him  into  Moravia,  which  was  partly 
occupied  by  the  imperialists,  he  was  .seized  with 
the  plague,  which  cut  him  ofl'  on  the  11th  October 
1424. 

The  death  of  their  leader  excited  great  consterna- 
tion in  the  Hussite  army,  whicli  now  divided  into 
three  parties.  "  One  of  them,"  says  Kra.«inski,  "  re- 
tained tlie  name  of  Taborites,  and  chose  for  their 
chief  Procop  IMy,  i.  e.,  the  Tonsured,  whom  Ziska 
had  pointed  out  as  his  successor.  Tlie  second  de- 
clared that  they  would  have  no  commander,  as  there 
was  not  in  the  world  a  man  worthy  to  succeed  Ziska  ; 
and  took,  on  that  account,  the  name  of  Orjdians. 
These  Orphans  elected,  however,  some  chiefs  to  com- 
mand tliem ;  and  they  always  remained  in  their 
camps,  fortified  by  waggons,  and  never  went  into 
towns,  except  on  some  unavoidable  business,  as,  for 
instance,  to  purchase  victuals.  The  third  party  were 
the  Orehites,  who  had  taken  this  name  from  a  moun- 
tain upon  which  they  had  assembled  for  the  first 
time,  and  to  which  they  had  probably  given  the 
biblical  appellation  of  Horeb  on  that  occasion.  They 
always  followed  the  standard  of  Ziska  with  the  Ta- 
borites, but  now  chose  sejiarate  leaders.  Yet  al- 
though the  Hussites  were  thus  divided  info  several 
parlies,  they  always  united  whenever  it  was  ncces 
sary  to  defend  their  country,  which  they  called  the 
Land  nf  Promise,  giving  to  the  adjacent  Gennan  pro- 
vinces the  names  of  Edom,  Moab,  Amalek,  and  the 
country  of  the  Philistines." 

The  war  continued,  and  in  .almost  every  encounter 
the  imperialists  were  defeated.  At  length  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  negotia- 
tion what  he  despaired  of  .ncconiplishing  by  force  of 
arms.  In  this,  however,  he  was  as  unsuccessful  as 
he  had  been  in  the  field.     The  Hussites  of  all  parties 
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cordinlly  acceded  to  tlic  proposal  of  Procopius  to 
uivade  Geriimiiy.  He  entered  tliat  country,  laying 
waste  Saxoiiv,  Brandenburg,  and  Lusatia,  and  re- 
turned to  linheniia  laden  with  spoil.  Encouraged 
by  success  lie  collected  a  still  larger  army,  and  the 
following  year  (1431)  he  ravaged  Saxony  and  Fran- 
conia.  These  successful  invasions  spread  consterna- 
tion throughout  (ieini.uiy,  and  on  application  the 
Pope  proclaimed  a  tliird  crusade  against  tlie  Bohe- 
mians, wliicli,  however,  failed  as  signally  as  the  two 
former  had  done.  It  was  now  plain  to  both  the  em- 
peror and  the  Pope,  that  nothing  could  be  effected 
against  the  Hussites  by  force;  and  hence  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle,  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Julii  s  Cesarini,  the 
papal  legate  who  had  accompanied  ll  e  last  crusade, 
resolved  to  open  negotiations  with  tlie  heretical 
Bohemians.  After  some  del.ay,  Hussite  ambassadors, 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundrcnl,  appeared  at  Basle, 
and  an  unsuccessful  disputation  was  held  at  the 
council,  almost  exclusively  founded  upon  the  cele- 
brated four  articles,  the  conces.sion  of  which  the  de- 
legate.s  declared  to  be  the  point  on  which  all  nego- 
tiations in  reference  to  peace  must  turn.  After 
residing  three  months  the  deputies  returned  to  Bo- 
hemia without  accomplishing  the  object  of  their 
mission.  The  council,  however,  were  unwilling  to 
suiTender'all  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement,  and 
they  despatched,  therefore,  an  emb.assy  to  Prague  to 
renew  the  negotiation.  On  the  anival  of  the  am- 
bassadors a  diet  was  smnmoned  to  meet  them,  and 
the  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  the  Bohe- 
mians agreed  to  receive  the  four  articles  of  Prague, 
with  certain  modifications,  which  the  council  con- 
firuied  uuiler  the  name  of  the  Conipadata ;  and  their 
accejitanee  was  followed  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  as  legitimate  king  of  Bohe- 
mia. Thi.s  mutual  compact  was  agreed  to  on  the  SOtli 
November  H.'JS,  and  solemnly  ratified  at  Iglan, 
though  the  extreme  Hussites,  including  the  Tabnr- 
iti's,  the  Orphans,  and  the  Orebites,  were  much  dis- 
'fSltistied  with  the  aiTangement,  being  still  unwilling 
to  recognize  Sigismund  as  their  king. 

A  deadly  feud  now  arose  between  the  CaMxtines, 
who  were  the  main  instruments  in  obtaining  the  Cimi- 
pacla/a,  and  the  extreme  Hussite  parties,  headed  by 
Procopius.  Tlie  two  armies  met  in  mortal  combat 
on  the  ])Iains  of  Lipau,  about  four  miles  from  Prague, 
when  Procopius  was  defeated  and  slain.  With  this 
unhappy  battle  between  two  divisions  of  the  Huss- 
ites themselves  may  be  said  to  have  ended  the 
Hussite  war,  in  which  the  comparatively  small  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  for  fifteen  years,  withstood  the 
armies  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  even  laid 
waste  large  provinces  of  these  hostile  countries. 

The  Calixtines  and  the  Roman  Catholics  now  re- 
ceived the  Emperor  Sigismund  as  their  lawful  mou- 
nt ch,  and  he,  on  his  part,  swore  to  maintain  the 
Compaclata  and  the  liberties  of  the  count  rv.  The 
Taborites  silently,  though  sullenly,  acquiesced,  and 
na  longer  mingling   in    public  affairs,  they  sought 


peacefully  to  discharge  their  duties  as  private  citi- 
zens. About  14.50  they  dropped  the  name  of  Ta- 
<fco5;>!i?,  exchanging  It  for  that  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  they 
began  to  form  themselves  into  a  .separate  religious 
coniniunify  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Hu8.s- 
ites  or  Calixtines.  They  were,  for  a  number  of 
years,  exposed  to  severe  persecution,  not  oidy  at  the 
liands  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  but  of  their  former 
associates  the  Calixtines.  In  the  face  of  all  oppo- 
sition, however,  they  established  themselves  as  a 
regular  Christian  denomination,  being  the  llrst  Pro- 
testant Slavonic  church  which  was  ever  formed. 
The  organization  of  the  boily  only  brougbt  upo:i 
them  more  detennined  opposition,  and  the  church 
was  compelled  to  hold  its  synods,  and  to  perform 
Divine  wor.sliip  in  dens,  and  caves,  and  forests, 
while  its  members  were  loaded  with  the  most  oppro- 
brious epithets,  being  termed  Adamites,  Picardians, 
and  robbers.  Notwithstan<ling  all  the  sufl'erings 
which  they  were  called  to  endure,  so  rapidly  did  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  increase  in  numbers,  that,  in 
1500,  they  were  able  to  reckon  two  liundred  places 
of  worship.  Again  and  again  did  the  Romish  clergy 
excite  severe  persecutions  against  them,  but  the  zeal 
of  the  Brethren  continued  unabated.  In  150G  they 
published  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  succession  of  the  Austrian  dynasiv  to 
the  Bohemian  throne  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
these  Slavonic  Protestants.  In  1544  the  diet  of 
Prague  enacted  rigorous  laws  against  them  ;  their 
places  of  worship  were  shut  up.  and  fbt-ir  ministers 
imprisoned  ;  and  in  1548  Ferdinand  the  First  issued 
ai\  edict,  enjoining  the  Brethren  to  leave  the  coun- 
try under  the  most  severe  penalties  in  forty-two 
days.  A  great  number  of  them,  including  their 
chief  ministere,  emigrated  to  Poland,  where  they  be- 
came the  founders  of  flourishing  churches.  See  Po- 
land (Protestant  CiicRrii  of). 

Some  remnants  of  the  Brethren  were  scattered  in 
Moravia,  which  afterwards  gave  rise,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  the  sect  of  the  Moravian  BretiirI'.x 
(which  see).  The  further  hi.-itory  of  the  moderate 
Hussites  is  detailed  under  the  article  Cai.ixtixics 
(which  see). 

HUTANGI,  an  ajartmcnt  which  is  generally 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Chinese,  and  de- 
voted to  ANCi\sToi!-'\VoRsiiif  uvhich  see).  On 
entering  the  Ihttang!  there  is  seen  on  a  large  table 
set  against  the  wall  an  image,  which  is  generally  that 
of  the  most  illustrious  ancestor  of  the  family,  and 
there  are  also  several  small  boards  on  which  the 
names  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
family  are  arranged  in  order.  Twice  a-year,  gen- 
erally in  spring  and  autumn,  the  relations  hold  a 
meeting  in  this  room,  when  rich  presents,  of  various 
kinds  of  meats,  wine.s,  and  perfumes,  with  wax  ta- 
pers, are  laid  upon  the  table  with  great  ceremorcy  as 
gifts  to  their  deceased  ancestors.  Whore  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  do  not  admit  of  a  separate 
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Hutangi,  lists  of  their  ancestors  are  Imng  up  in  some 
conspicuous  place  in  the  house. 

HUTCHINSONIANS,  a  school  of  English  di- 
vines which  arose  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  deriving  its  origin  and  name  from  John 
Hutchinson,  Esq.,  a  learned  layman,  who  publislied 
various  works  containing  peculiar  philosophical  and 
philological  opinions.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
the  mode  of  Scripture  interpretation  adopted  by  the 
Hutchinsonians  was,  that  the  Hebrew  language  con- 
tains in  its  construction  and  radical  terms  certain 
concealed  truths  ;  being  not  only  the  primitive  lan- 
guage of  the  human  race,  but  expressly  revealed  to 
them  from  heaven.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  accord- 
ingly, were  interpreted  by  this  school  as  by  the 
CoccEl.vxs  (which  see)  of  Holland  in  a  typical  sense. 
The  Hebrew  i-oots  were  considered  as  having  each  of 
them  an  imjiortant  meaning,  which  ran  through  all 
tlieir  various  derivative  forms.  Thus,  by  a  carefid 
and  minute  study  of  the  original  language,  discard- 
ing, however,  its  points  and  accents  as  of  human  in 
vention,  this  school  of  philological  theologians  ima- 
gined that  they  had  found  the  true  key  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture.  For  example,  the  Hebrew  name  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament,  Elohim,  which  they  pro- 
nounced Aleim,  was  not  only  considered  as  a  ])lural 
noun,  thereby  indicating  a  plurality  of  I'ersons  in  the 
Godhead,  and  in  its  connection  with  a  singular  verb 
as  indicating  the  unity  of  the  Divine  essence  under 
a  plurality  of  Persons;  but  it  was  su[)posed,  in  its 
radical  meaning,  to  denote  Coreiw»fn:i,  in  allusion 
to  the  covenant  entered  into  by  the  Three  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  for  the  redemption  of  man.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  in  a  work  which  he  published  in  1724 
and  1727,  endeavoured  to  show  that  tlie  Scriptures 
contained  a  complete  .system  of  physical  science, 
which,  hi  bis  view,  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
Newtonian  system  of  the  universe.  The  Hebrew 
ward  slieim'm,  the  heavens,  he  regarded  as,  in  its  ra- 
dical meaning,  denoting  "names"  or  "representa- 
tives," and  that,  therefore,  trie  heavens,  in  their 
threefold  condition  of  fire,  tu/ht,  and  spirit,  were  thus 
framed  in  order  to  be  an  endilemalic  representation 
of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  .\nothcr  word  of  myste- 
rious signitication  in  this  .system,  is  that  of  Clicru- 
him.  In  the  cherubic  form,  the  ox,  the  lion,  and  the 
eagle,  Mr.  Hutchinson  saw  a  typical  representation, 
first,  of  the  trinitv  of  nature,  lire,  light,  and  iiir;  and, 
.secondly,  of  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  ; 
while  the  junction  of  the  lion  and  the  miin  in  this 
emblematic  figure,  he  understood  as  pointing  out 
the  union  of  the  human  nature  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  is  called  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jiuiah." 

On  the  publication  in  1748  of  the  philosophical 
and  theological  writings  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  several 
Knglisli  divines  opeidy  avowed  their  p.artiality  for 
his  peculiar  mode  of  Scripture  interpretation,  and 
among  these  were  several  Oxford  heads  of  houses. 
A  formidable  opponent  of  the  system,  however,  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Archdeacon  Sharp,  who,  in 


1750,  published  a  treatise  assailing,  with  gi-eat  abi- 
lity and  learning,  those  points  wliich  forined  the 
main  props  of  the  system.  Several  Hutchinsonian 
divines  replied  to  Mr.  Sharp,  and  the  controversy 
was  carried  on  for  a  few  years  with  considerable  ta- 
lent on  both  sides.  Among  the  leading  defenders  ol 
the  new  system,  were  Mr.  Spearman,  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
the  lexicographer,  Bishop  Home,  Lord  President  For- 
bes, and  Mr.  Catcott  of  Bristol,  who  wrote  a  defence 
of  Hutchinsonianism  in  Latin,  which  was  afterwards 
translated  into  English,  with  a  valuable  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Mr.  Maxwell.  Various  other  writers 
of  eminence  ranged  theni.selves  on  the  same  side  ; 
but  .although  not  a  few  Scripture  interpreters  and 
expositors  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared,  evinc- 
ing a  decided  leaning  towards  the  peculiar  scheme  of 
interpretation  followed  by  the  Hutchinsonians  and 
Cocceians,  the  s\-stem  itself  has  now  given  wny  to 
herineneutical  principles  of  a  more  solid  and  accurate 
description. 

HUTTERIANS,  the  followers  of  Hulter,  an  Ana- 
baptist leader  in  Moravia  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
See  .\N".vn.^PTisTS. 

HVEHGEL]\11K,  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
cosmogonj",  a  spring  of  hot  water  from  which  issue 
twelve  rivers.  It  is  located  in  Xijie/iciin,  a  region  of 
ice.  and  night,  and  mist. 

HV.VCIN  TIII.V.  agreat  natimial  festiv.al  anciently 
celebrated  annually  at  .Amyche  in  Greece.  Some 
writers  aftirm  that  it  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Aini/rliriis  Apollo,  others,  i>(  Ifi/<icliitliii.i.  and  others 
of  both  together.  The  festival  lasted  for  three  days, 
on  the  lir.st  .and  last  of  which  .sacrilices  were  otVered 
to  the  de.id,  and  lamentations  were  luld  for  the  death 
of  Hv.\ciNTm;s  (which  see),  all  the  ]ieople  laying 
aside  t  heir  garlandsand  piirtakingonlj' of  simple  cakes, 
with  every  sign  of  grief  and  mourning.  Tlie  inter- 
mediate day.  however,  between  the  first  and  the  last 
was  spent  in  mirth  and  rejoicing,  pagans  being  sung 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  the  youth  spending  the 
day  in  horse-racing,  games,  and  other  amusements. 
Sacrifices  were  offered  and  splendid  jirocessions  took 
place.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  this  festi- 
val by  the  .\myclieAns  and  T>acedemonians,  who  were 
careful  in  no  circumstances  to  neglect  it. 

HYACINTHlDES.thedaughtersofHYAriNTHi-s 
(which  see),  who  suftered  themselves  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, some  say  to  Athena,  others  to  Persephone,  that 
Athens  nn'ght  be  delivered  from  famine  and  the 
plague,  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  the  war  with 
Minos.  According  to  some  traditions,  the  Ih/nein 
Ihides  were  daughters  of  Erectheus,  and  derived  their 
name  from  a  vill.agc  called  Ilyacinthiis,  where  they 
were  sacrificed.  But  this  confounds  them  with  the 
Hyades  (which  see). 

HYACINTHUS,  a  I>accdemonian,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  sacrifice  his 
daughters  for  the  deliverance  of  Athens  from  the 
two  direful  calamities  of  plague  and  famine.  See 
preceding  article. 
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IIYADKS  (Gr.  the  rainy),  a  class  of  iiymplis  in 
the  niytliology  of  niiciuiit  Greece,  daiigliters  o(  Alias 
and  .Elhra.  Autliors  (lilfer  botli  as  to  tlieir  number 
and  tlieir  names.  In  return  for  llieir  kindness  in  sav- 
ing llie  life  of  the  infant  Dionysns,  Zeus  is  said  to  Iiave 
raised  tliem  to  the  heavens,  wliere  they  form  a  con- 
stellation of  stars,  live  in  nund)er.  Wlien  the  Ily- 
ades  rose  along  with  the  snn,  it  was  considered  as 
betokeniii;;  rainy  weutlior,  and  hence  their  name. 

HY.EX.E,  a  name  applied  by  Porphyry  to  tlie 
priestesses  of  ^fith-as  or  the  sun. 

IIVDRA,  a  fabulous  serpent  iu  the  lake  I.oriia, 
which,  according  to  ancient  heathen  mythology,  had 
a  hundred  heads  ;  and  when  any  one  of  these  heads 
wa.s  cut  otV,  another  presently  spr.ing  up  in  its  place, 
unless  the  blood  which  issued  from  the  wound  was 
stopped  by  fire.  Hercules  destroyed  tlie  monster 
bv  st.-iunching  the  blood  of  each  head  as  he  cut  it  off. 
'hYDRIAPIIORIA  (Gr.  hudor,  water,  and^i^o, 
to  carry),  a  ceremony  in  which  the  married  alien  wo- 
men carried  a  vessel  with  water  for  the  married  fe- 
males of  Athens  as  they  walked  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the  Panatiiun-EA 
(which  see). 

IIYDROMANCY  (Gr.  hudor,  w.iter,  and  mantehi, 
divination),  a  species  of  divination  practised  by  the 
ancient  heathens,  in  which,  with  the  employment  of 
certain  incantations,  they  imagined  that  they  beheld 
the  images  of  the  gods  in  the  water.  "  Numa,"  says 
Augustin,  "  unto  whom  neither  prophet  nor  angel 
was  sent,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Hydro- 
mancy  to  get  sight  in  the  water  of  the  images  of  those 
gods,  or  rather  illusions  of  demons,  to  be  instructed 
by  them  what  ceremonies  and  what  sort  of  religious 
worship  ho  was  to  introduce  among  the  Romans." 
This  kind  of  divination,  according  to  Varro,  was 
brought  from  Persia,  and  practised  by  Numa  and 
Pythagoras,  who,  after  having  offered  certain  sacri- 
fices, used  to  inquire  of  the  infernal  demons.  See 
Divination. 

IIYDROPARASl'AT/E.    See  Aquauians. 

HYEMANTES,  a  name  given  by  the  Latin  Fa- 
thers of  the  Christian  church  to  demoniacs,  as  being 
tossed  about  as  in  a  winter  storm  or  tempest.  The 
council  of  Ancyra,  in  one  of  its  canons,  orders  certain 
notorious  sinners  to  pray  in  the  place  allotted  to 
the  Hi/emaiilcs ;  in  other  words,  in  that  part  of  the 
church  where  the  demoniacs  stood,  which  was  a  place 
separate  from  all  the  rest.     See  Enkuoumkxs. 

HYETIUS,  a  sin-name  of  Zeus  as  sending  rain, 
and  thereby  softening  the  earth,  and  rendering  it 
fruitful.  Under  this  name  Zeus  was  worshipped  at 
Argos,  and  had  a  statue  in  the  grove  of  Trophoniiis 
near  Labadeia. 

IIVGI  EI  A,  the  ancient  Grecian  goddess  of  hcalih. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Asclepius,  and  was  wor- 
shipped along  with  him  in  various  cities  of  Greece. 
She  had  a  statue  also  at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cortlia.     Hygieia  was,  besides,  a  surname  of  Athena. 

IIYLATUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 


the  town  of  Ilyle  in  Crete,  which  was  sacred  to  this 
god.  ^ 

HYLE,  matter,  or  the  material  principle  of  the 
miiverse,  which,  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  was 
self-existent,  and,  therefore,  from  all  eternity  (uit  of 
God.  In  thus  explaining  the  existence  and  conti- 
nuation of  evil  by  the  introduction  of  a  Dualistic 
system  which  recognized  God  and  Jlf/k  or  matter, 
as  equally  eteinal  and  self-existent,  Phito  wished  to 
avoid  the  necessary  conseq\ience  of  referring  the 
principle  of  evil,  as  matter  was  considered  to  be,  to 
God,  viz.  that  it  destroyed  the  purity  of  the  divine 
essence.  The  notion  of  Plato  was,  that  evil  exists 
necessarily  in  the  Ilyle,  or  the  material  principle, 
only  so  far  as  it  is  not  informed  by  the  divine  ideas. 
In  acting  upon  it,  God  tends  to  destroy  evil  by 
bringing  the  Ili/k  into  subjection  to  the  proper  laws 
of  idea,  and  the  creation,  throughout  its  whole  dura- 
tion, is  nothing  but  the  development  of  this  divine 
conflict.  This  Platonic  notion  of  the  Hi/le  was 
adopted  into  the  Gnostic  system  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  the  predominance  of  this  notion  formed,  in 
fact,  the  characteristic  of  the  Alexandrian,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Syrian,  Gnosis.  "  This  Hyle," 
says  Neander,  "  is  represented  uiuler  various  images 
— as  the  darkness  that  exists  along  with  the  light  ; 
as  the  void  in  opposition  to  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
life;  as  the  hadow  that  accompanies  the  light ;  as 
the  chaos,  the  stagnant,  dark  water.  This  matter, 
dead  in  itself,  possesses  by  its  own  nature  no  active 
power,  no  nisns.  As  life  of  every  sort  is  foreign  to 
it,  itself  makes  no  encroachment  on  tie  divine.  But 
since  the  divine  evolutions  of  life  (the  essences  de- 
veloping themselves  out  of  the  progressive  emana- 
tion) become  feebler  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  first  link  in  the  series  ;  since  their  connec- 
tion with  the  first  becomes  more  loose  at  each  suc- 
cessive step,  hence,  out  of  the  last  step  of  the  evo- 
lution proceeds  an  imperfect,  defective  product,  which 
cannot  retain  its  connection  with  the  divine  chain  of 
life,  and  sinks  from  the  world  of  iEons  down  into 
the  chaos  ; — or — which  is  the  same  notion  somewhat 
differently  expressed — a  drop  from  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  life  spills  over  into  the  bordering  void.  Now 
first,  the  dead  matter,  by  conmiixture  with  the  living, 
which  it  wanted,  receives  animarion.  But  at  the 
same  time  also,  the  divine  living  particle  becomes  cor- 
rupted by  mingling  with  the  chaotic  mass.  Exist- 
ence becomes  mullilbrm ;  there  springs  uji  a  subor- 
dinate, defective  life.  The  foundation  is  hiid  for  a 
new  world  ;  a  creation  starts  into  being  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  world  of  emanation.  But  since  now, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  chaotic  principle  of  matter 
has  acquired  a  sort  of  life,  hence  there  ari.-es  a  pure 
active  opposition  to  the  godlike — a  barely  negative, 
blind,  ungodly  nature-power,  which  obstinately  re- 
sists all  pla.>itic  influence  of  the  divine  element : 
hence,  as  products  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hyle,  Satan, 
malignant  spirits,  wicked  men.  in  all  of  whom  no 
reasonable,  no  moral  principle,  no  piinciplo  of  a  ra- 
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tional  will,  but  blind  passions  only  have  the  ascen- 
dancy. There  is  the  same  conflict  here  as  in  the 
scheme  of  Platonism,  between  tlie  soul  under  the 
guidance  of  divine  reason,  and  the  soul  blindly  re 
sisting  reason — between  tlie  divine  principle  and  the 
natural." 

From  this  view  arose  the  Gnostic  notion  that  a  class 
of  men  represented  by  the  Pagans,  sutVered  them- 
selves to  be  so  captivated  by  the  inferior  world  as 
to  live  only  a  hylic,  or  material  life  of  wliich  the  Htjle 
or  matter  is  the  principle.  Tlie  hylic  principle  was 
viewed  as  subject  to  death,  and  according  to  many 
Gnostics  those  who  remain  midcrits  control  through- 
out their  lives  will  then  be  eoniijletely  annihilated. 
.■Vccording  to  the  Valentinian  Gnostics,  from  the 
nuxture  of  the  mundane  soul  with  the  Hyle,  springs 
all  living  existence  in  numberless  gradations,  higher 
or  lower,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  freedom 
from  contact  with  the  Hyle.  This  sect  regarded 
Satan  as  the  representative  of  the  Hyle.  Tatian  and 
the  Ehcmtite-i  derived  the  evil  or  hylic  spirits,  as  he 
Ciilled  them,  from  the  hypothesis  of  an  ungodlike 
spirit  of  life  wedded  to  its  kindred  matter.  They 
regarded  the  human  soul  as  a  hylic  spirit,  and,  there- 
fore, by  its  own  nature  mortal ;  but  they  held  that 
the  first  man  living  in  communion  with  God  had 
witliin  him  a  principle  of  divine  life,  whicii  enabled 
him  to  rise  above  the  influence  of  the  hylic  spirit, 
and  that  this  constitutes  the  divine  image  by  which 
man  is  rendered  immortal.  The  fall  made  him  sub- 
ject to  matter  and  mortality.  See  Du.\i.isM,  Gnos- 
tics. 

HYLOBIANS.    See  Gymnosopiiists. 

HYMEX^EUS,  the  god  of  mai-riage  in  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  and  thought  by  many  to  be  a  personi- 
licatioii  of  the  Hymeneal  or  marriage  song.  (See 
Ei'lTllALA.MlUM.)  This  deity  was  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Apollo,  and  one  of  the  Mmes ;  others  considered 
him  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite.  Ho 
was  worshipped  by  newly  married  women,  and  it  was 
customary,  during  nuptial  ceremonies,  to  sing  a  hymn 
to  IIi/meiHvits. 

HYJINI.\,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  she 
was  worslnpped  in  Arcadia.  The  priestess  of  this 
goddess  was  at  first  a  virgin,  but  afterwards  a  m:ir- 
ried  woman. 

HYiMIR,  a  giant  referred  to  in  the  records  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  mythology,  in  connection  with 
the  Midijard  nrpeiit.  The  Prose  Edda  thus  speaks 
of  him  :  '■  Thor  went  out  of  .Midgard  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  young  man,  and  came  at  dusk  to  the 
dwelling  of  a  giant  called  Ilymir.  Hero  Thor  passed 
the  night,  but  at  break  of  day,  when  he  perceived 
that  Hyniir  was  making  his  boat  ready  for  fishing, 
he  arose  and  dre-^sed  himself,  and  begged  the  giant 
would  let  him  row  out  to  sea  with  him.  Hymir  an- 
swered, that  a  puny  stripling  as  lie  was  could  be  of 
no  great  use  to  him.  '  Besides,'  he  added,  '  thou 
wilt  catch  thy  death  of  cold  if  I  go  so  far  out  and  re- 
main so  long  as  I  am  accustomed  to  do.'     Thor  said, 


that  for  all  that,  he  would  row  as  far  from  the  land 
as  Hymir  had  a  mind,  and  was  not  sure  which  ol 
them  woulil  be  the  first  who  miglit  wish  to  row  back 
again.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so  enraged  that  he 
felt  sorely  inclined  to  let  his  mallet  ring  on  the  giant's 
skull  without  further  delay,  but  intending  to  try  his 
strength  elsewhere,  he  stified  his  wrath,  and  asked 
Hymir  what  he  meant  to  bait  with.  Hymir  told  him 
to  look  out  for  a  bait  himself.  Thor  instantly  went 
up  to  a  herd  of  oxen  that  belonged  to  the  giant,  and 
seizing  the  largest  bull,  that  bore  the  name  of  Him- 
inbrjdt,  wrung  oft"  his  liead,  and  returning  with  it  to 
the  boat,  put  out  to  sea  with  Hymir.  Thor  rowed 
aft  with  two  oars,  and  with  such  force,  that  Hymir, 
who  rowed  at  the  prow,  saw,  with  surprise,  how 
swiftly  the  boat  was  driven  forward.  He  then  ob- 
served that  tliey  were  come  to  the  place  wdiere  he 
was  wont  to  angle  for  flat  fish,  but  Thor  assured  him 
that  they  had  better  go  on  a  good  way  further. 
They  accordingly  continued  to  ply  their  oars,  until 
Hymir  cried  out  tliat  if  they  did  not  stop  they  would 
be  in  danger  from  tlie  great  Midgard  serpent.  Not- 
withstanding this.  Thor  pereisted  in  rowing  further, 
and  in  spite  of  Hyniir's  remonstrances  was  a  great 
wdille  before  he  would  lay  down  his  oars.  He  then 
took  out  a  fishing-line,  extremely  strong,  furnished 
with  an  equally  strong  hook,  on  which  he  fixed  the 
bull's  head,  and  cast  his  line  into  the  sea.  The  bait 
soon  readied  the  bottom,  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  Thor  then  deceived  the  Midgard  serpent  not  a 
wldt  less  than  Utgard-Loki  had  deceived  Thor  when 
he  obliged  liim  to  lift  up  the  serfient  in  his  hand  : 
for  the  monster  greedily  caught  at  the  bait,  and  the 
hook  stuck  fast  in  his  palate.  Stung  with  the  pa  n, 
the  serpent  tugged  at  the  hook  so  \iolently,  that 
Thor  was  obliged  to  liold  fast  with  both  hands  by  the 
pegs  that  bear  against  the  oars.  But  his  wrath  now 
waxed  high,  and  assuming  all  his  divine  power,  he 
pulled  so  hard  at  the  line  that  his  feet  forced  their 
way  through  the  boat  and  went  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  whilst  with  his  hands  he  drew  up  tlie  ser- 
pent to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  by  words  the  dreadfid  scene  that  now  took 
place.  Thor,  on  one  hand,  darting  looks  of  ire  on 
the  serjient,  whilst  the  monster,  rearing  his  head, 
spouted  out  floods  of  venom  upon  him.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  giant  Hymir  beheld  tlie  serpent,  he 
turned  pale  and  trembled  with  fright,  and  seeing, 
moreover,  that  the  water  was  entering  his  boat  on  all 
sides,  he  took  out  his  knife,  just  as  Thoc  raised  his 
mallet  aloft,  and  cut  the  line,  on  which  the  serpent 
sunk  again  under  water.  Thor,  however,  launched 
his  mallet  at  him,  and  there  are  some  who  say  that 
it  struck  ofl:'the  monster's  head  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  but  one  may  assert  with  more  certainty  that  he 
still  lives  and  lies  in  the  ocean.  Thor  then  struck 
Hyniir  such  a  blow  with  his  fist,  nigh  the  ear,  thai 
the  giant  fell  headlong  into  the  water,  and  Thor, 
wading  with  rapid  strides,  soon  came  to  the  laud 
again." 
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HYMNS.     Sec  Mistr  (S.\cki;i)). 

IIV1'.VI'.\NTIC.     See  Candlemas-D.w. 

IlVl'.Vl'LIS  (Gr.  tlie  Most  Uigh),  an  epithet 
BOinetiines  applieil  by  tlie  Greek  poet.s  to  Zeus,  and 
under  this  siirnniiic  lie  was  worshipped  at  various 
places  tliroughont  Greece,  more  especially  at  Sparta 
and  Athens,  in  tlie  latter  of  which  places  he  had  an 
altar  on  which  only  cakes  were  allowed  to  be 
ollcred. 

HYPERCIIRIRIA  (Gr.  hupcr,  over,  and  cheir, 
a  hand),  a  surn.ame  given  to  Hora  at  Sparta,  whore, 
at  the  command  of  an  oracle,  a  sanctuary  was  built 
to  her,  when  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  the  over- 
How  of  the  river  Eurotas. 

IIYPERDULIA  (Gr.  hiper,  over  or  beyond, 
and  (louUa,  service^  one  of  the  three  species  of  Ado- 
UATION  (wliicli  see),  maintained  by  Koniisli  divines. 
This  degree  of  worship  was  first  devised  by  Thomas 
Aiiuinas,  and  ascribed  by  him  to  none  but  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  To  her  alone,  accordingly,  Romani.sts 
still  consider  this  degree  of  worship  as  due. 

IIYPEREXOR,  a  hero-god  worshipped  at  Thebes, 
as  having  been  one  of  the  men  who  sprung  from  the 
dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus. 

HYPERION,  one  of  the  Titans  or  Giants,  a 
son  of  Uranw:  and  Ge,  and  according  to  Hcsiod,  the 
father  of  Hrllos,  Selene,  and  Eos  by  his  sister  T/ieiti. 

HYPEROCHE,  one  of  two  maidens,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  were  honoured  with  certain  reli- 
gious rites  .at  Delos,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  Hyperboreans  to  carry  to  that 
place  sacred  offerings  enclosed  in  stalks  of  wheat. 

HYPOPSALMA.     See  Arepedarian  Hymns. 

HYPORCHEMA,  the  sacred  dance  around  the 
altar,  which,  especially  .among  the  Dorians,  was  wont 
to  accompany  the  songs  used  in  the  worship  of 
Apollo.  Roth  men  and  women  were  engaged  in  it. 
The  Hijporchema  was  practised  in  Delos,  apparently 
down  to  the  time  of  Lucian,  who  refers  to  this  spe- 
cies of  religious  dance. 

HYPORCHEMAT.A.,  the  songs  which  were  sung 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  and  were  acooni- 
[lanied  by  the  sacred  dance  called  Hijporchema  (see 
preceding  article). 

HYPOSTASIS,  a  theological  term,  brought  into 
use  more  especially  in  the  controversies  on  the  Tri- 
nity, which  took  place  in  the  fourth  ceuttn-v.  This 
word  was  for  a  time  rather  doubtful  in  its  meaning, 
and  contending  theologians  used  it  in  two  difl'erent 
senses  indiscriminately,  (irst.  as  denoting  an  indivi- 
dual particular  substance,  and  secondly,  a  connnon 
nature  or  essence.  Two  ditl'eront  .sigiiitications  being 
thus  attached  to  the  word  Hi/po\insi.i,  some  confu- 
sion was  liable  to  be  introduced  into  theological  dis- 
putes, in  which  Ili/poxlnsiis  and  Omia  were  not  suffi- 
cient ly  distinguished  from  each  other.  At  length, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Augustin,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  term  Oii.<ti\i  should  be  used  to  denote 
what  Ih  common  to  the  Eather,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  abstract ;  and  the  term  Hyposta- 


sis shoidd  be  used  to  denote  the  individual,  the  con- 
crete. Before  a  distinct  understanding  was  come  to 
on  the  subject,  some  theologians  asserted  that  there 
were  three  Hypoxtases  in  the  Godhead,  while  others 
refused  to  make  such  an  assertion.  The  former 
meant  simply  to  declare  that  there  were  three  Per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  while  the  latter  understanding 
the  word  Hi/posUisis  to  mean  the  essence  of  the  (>od- 
head,  were  afraid  of  being  charged  with  the  belief  of 
Three  Gods. 

IIYPOSTATICAL  UNION,  an  expression  used 
in  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the  person  ol 
Christ,  to  denote  the  union  of  his  human  and  divine 
natures,  so  as  to  form  two  Natures  in  one  Person, 
and  not,  as  the  Nentorians  assert,  two  Persons  in  one 
Nature. 

HYPOTHETICAL  BAPTISM,  an  expre.-sion 
sometimes  employed  to  denote  baptism  administered 
to  a  child  of  whom  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  has 
been  )ireviously  baptized  or  not.  The  rubric  of  the 
Church  of  England  states,  that  "if  they  who  bring 
the  infant  to  the  church,  give  such  uncertain  an- 
swers to  the  priest's  questions  as  that  it  cannot  ap- 
pear that  the  child  was  baptized  with  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  the  priest  in  baptizing  the  child  is  to  use 
this  form,  "  If  thou  art  not  already  baptized,  N — , 
I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  IIolv  Ghost." 

HYPOTHETICAL  UNIVERSALISTS,  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Amykaldists  (which 
see). 

HYPSISTARIANS  (Gr.  hvpsistos,  the  Highest), 
a  small  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who,  like  the  Eupiiiomites  (which  see),  with 
whom  Neander  thinks,  they  may  have  been  identi- 
cal, worshipped  only  the  Supreme,  the  Almighty 
God.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  wliose  father  at  first 
belonged  to  the  sect,  charges  them  with  combining 
Jewish  with  Pagan  elements,  worshipping  fire  with 
the  Pagans,  and  observing  the  Sabbath  and  absti- 
nence from  meats  with  the  Jews.  Ulhnaim,  in  a 
monogr.aph  upon  this  sect,  explains  their  origin,  from 
a  blending  together  of  Judaism  and  Parsism ;  Boh- 
nier,  who  has  also  devoted  a  scjiaratc  treatise  to  the 
subject,  regards  them  as  identical  with  the  Mc^ssa- 
liiiiie,  and  perceives  in  them  the  remnant  of  a  mono- 
theism, derived  from  prinn'tive  revelation,  but  .afier- 
wards  disfigured  by  Tsabaixm.  Gesenius  classes 
them  with  the  Alielion.'!,  a  sect  of  the  same  century. 

HYSSOP,  a  plant  nuich  used  in  the  ancient  He- 
brew ritiuil  for  ceremonial  sprinklings.  Thus  when 
the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  they  were  com- 
manded to  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  to  dip  it  in  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  to  sprinkle  with  it 
the  lintel  and  the  two  door-posts  of  their  houses.  The 
same  plant  was  used  also  in  the  solemn  ceremony 
followed  tor  the  iniritication  of  lepers,  when  the  Jew- 
ish priests  diiiped  a  bunch  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  compo.scd  of  hy.vsop,  ihe  branches  of  cedar, 
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ar.d  red  wool,  in  water,  and  mingling  with  it  the 
blood  of  a  bird,  spriiiklud  the  leper.  David,  in  Ps. 
li.  7.  speaking  of  spiritual  purification,  says,  "Purge 
me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean."  Great  dlfli- 
culty  lias  been  experienced  by  commentators  in  fix- 
ing upon  the  precise  plant  to  which  reference  is  made 
ill  Scripture.  In  1  Kings  iv.  33,  tlie  sacred  historian, 
in  speaking  of  the  wisdom  and  extensive  learning  of 
Solomon,  says,  "he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 
This  passage  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  one 
of  the  smallest  of  plants,  and  moreover,  grew  out  of 
a  wall.  Hasselquist,  followed  by  Liniiani.')  and  Sir 
James  Smith,  declared  the  hiinsop  of  Solomon  to 
be  the  Gi/mnoxlomum  fmcicul/ire,  because  he  found 
ttiat  minute  moss  growing  in  profusion  on  the 
walls  of  the  modem  Jerusalem.  A  passage,  bow- 
ever,  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  which  seems 
completely  to  upset  this  idea.  The  Apostle  John, 
in  describing  (he  details  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
says,  xix.  29,  "  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of 
vinegar :  and  they  filled  a  spunge  with  viiiegar,  and 
put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth."     This 


statement  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  hyssop 
here  spoken  of  could  not  be  a  small  and  feeble  plant 
of  the  77W/-yc*  tribe,  such  as  is  referred  to  in  the  pas- 
sage already  quoted  in  reference  to  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  Bochart,  in  his  erudite  '  Hierozoicon,' 
discusses  the  claims  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen  ditl'er- 
ent  plants.  Dr.  Kitto,  in  the  Pictorial  Bible,  stated- 
Ins  jireference  for  the  Phytfilacca  decmidrn,  and  cer- 
tainly the  length  and  straightness  of  the  stem  which 
form  a  characteristic  of  the  various  species  oi Phyto- 
lacca, seem  to  explain  why  the  Roman  soldier  at  the 
crucifixion  placed  a  spunge  filled  with  vinegar  upon 
hyssop  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  lips  of  the  Saviour 
upon  the  cross.  And  another  circumstance  which 
makes  it  not  unlikely  that  some  plant  of  the  Phyto- 
lacca genus,  corresponds  to  the  hyssop  of  Scripture, 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  species  of  this  genus  have 
peculiar  detergent  qualities,  containing  as  they  do  a 
considerable  quantity  of  potash,  so  that  a  hundred 
poimds  of  its  ashes  atlbrd  forty-two  pounds  of  pure 
caustic  alkali.  Thus  such  plants  are  obviously  suit- 
able for  pLuification  or  cleansing.  The  Phytolacca 
usually  grows  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height, 
but  in  Palestine  it  sometimes  exceeds  two  feet. 
HYSTEKOPOTMI.  See  Df.cteroi'otmi. 
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lACCIIAGOGI,  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
carry  the  statue  of  Iacciius  (which  see),  in  solemn 
procession  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleiisinian  Mys- 
terifji.  When  thus  engaged  their  heads  were  crown- 
ed with  myrtle,  and  thoy  beat  drums  and  brazen  in- 
struments, dancitig  and  singing  as  they  marched 
along. 

IACCIIUS,  the  name  applied  to  the  mystic  liac- 
chus  in  the  Ei.eusinian  MvsTEKiiiS  (wbieb  see). 
Ho  was  regarded  as  a  child,  the  son  of  Denietcr  and 
Zeus,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
Dioiiysiig  the  son  of  Zen.i  and  Semele.  The  ntuiie 
of  lacchus  was  evidently  given  to  the  Phrygian  god, 
because  of  the  festive  song  of  that  name,  which  was 
sung  in  honour  of  him.  The  sixth  day  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia  was  specially  dedicated  to  liim,  and  on  that 
day  which  bore  his  name,  the  statue  of  the  god  of 
vintage  carrying  a  torch,  and  crowned  with  a  myrtle 
wreath,  was  carried  triumphantly  from  the  Ceraini- 
cos  to  Eleusis.  Then  it  was  that  the  famous  torch 
procession  was  held,  the  people  who  took  part  in  it 
being  decorated  with  vine  leaves,  and  inarching  to 
the  melody  of  instrumental  music,  while  a  numerous 
procession  of  the  ujitiated  carrying  mystic  baskets, 
chaunted  in  a  most  tumultuous  manner  the  festive 


song  of  Iacciius.  Then,  moreover,  the  votaries 
paused  on  the  bridge  of  the  Cephissus,  to  ridicule 
those  who  passed  underneath,  and  on  re-entering  the 
sacred  precincts  by  a  gateway,  called  the  mystical 
entrance,  were  admitted  dining  the  night  to  the  most 
solemn  of  all  the  rites,  being  themselves  thereupon 
designated  the  epoptie  or  the  fully  initiated. 

lALDABAOTH,  the  name  given  by  the  Ophite 
sect  of  Gnostics  in  the  second  century  to  the  Dk- 
MiuiiOK  (which  see),  or  world-former.  In  opposing 
the  Judaizing  sects  of  Gnostics,  the  Ophites  evi- 
dently inclined  to  the  side  of  Paganism.  The  dis- 
tinction in  regard  to  the  Demiurge,  between  the 
classes  of  Gnostic  sects,  is  well  pointed  out  by  Nean- 
der:  "The  Opiiitic  .system,"  says  he,  "reinesentcd 
the  origin  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  here  named  lalda- 
baotli,  in  altogether  the  same  way  as  the  Valenti- 
nian  ;  moreover,  in  the  doctrine  of  his  relation  to  the 
higher  system  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  mark  the 
transition-point  between  the  two  systems.  The  Va- 
lentiriian  Demiurge  is  a  limited  being,  who  in  his 
limitation  imagines  he  acts  with  independence.  The 
higher  system  of  the  world  is  at  first  unknown  to 
him;  he  serves  as  its  unconscious  instrument.  In 
the  phenomena,  or  apjiearances   coming  from  tlia' 
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liii»]ier  worlil.  he  is  at  first  bewildered  and  tlirowii 
into  amazement ;  not,  liowever,  on  account  of  liis 
malignity,  but  liis  ignorance.  Finally,  he  is  attracted, 
however,  by  the  godlike,  rises  from  his  unconscious- 
ness and  ignorance  to  conscionsne.«s,  and  thereafter 
serves  the  higher  onler  of  the  world  with  joy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ophitic  system,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  not  onlv  a  limited  being,  but  altogether  hostile  to 
the  higher  order  of  world,  and  so  remains.  Tlie 
liighcr  light  he  is  possessed  of  in  virtue  of  his  deri- 
vation from  the  Sophia,  he  only  turns  to  tlic  bad 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  position  against  the 
higher  order  of  the  universe,  and  rendering  himself 
an  independent  sovereign.  Hence  the  purpose  of 
'  Wisdom'  is  to  deprive  him  of  tl.e  spiritual  natures 
that  have  flowed  over  into  his  kingdom,  and  to  draw 
them  back  into  itself,  that  so  laldabaoth  with  his 
entire  creation,  stripped  of  every  rational  nature, 
may  be  given  up  to  destruction.  According  to  the 
Valentinian  system,  on  the  contrary,  the  Demiurge 
constitutes  through  eternity  a  grade  of  rational, 
moral  existence,  of  subordinate  rank  indeed,  but  still 
belonging  to  the  harmonious  evolution  of  the  great 
wliole.  Yet  here  again  we  can  trace  a  rehilionshqy 
of  ideas  in  the  two  .systems ;  inasmuch  as  the  Ophites 
represent  the  Demiurge  as  unconsciously  and  invo- 
luntarily subservient  to  Wisdom,  working  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  its  plans,  and  ultimately 
bringing  about  his  own  downfall  and  annihilation. 
But  if  laldabaoth  is,  without  willing  or  knowing  it, 
an  instrument  to  the  purposes  of  divine  wisdom,  yet 
this  gives  him  no  distinction,  as  in  the  Valentinian 
system,  but  in  this  he  is  even  put  on  a  level  with 
absolute  evil : — it  docs  not  proceed  from  the  excel- 
lence of  his  nattu'e,  but  from  the  almighty  power  of 
the  liigher  order  of  world.  I'2ven  the  evil  spirit— 
the  serpent  form  that  sprang  into  existence  wlien 
laldabaoth,  full  of  hatred  and  jealous}'  towards  man, 
looked  down  into  the  Ilyle,  and  imaged  himself  on 
its  surface,  must  against  his  will  serve  only  as  an 
instrument  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  wisdom." 
According  to  the  system  of  the  Ophites,  the  em- 
pire over  which  laldabaoth  rules  is  the  starry  world, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  stars  he  holds  the 
spirit  of  man  in  bondage  and  servitude.  laldabaoth, 
and  the  sjiirits  begotten  by  him,  are  the  spirits 
of  the  seven  great  planets,  the  Sun,  tlie  Moon,  Mars, 
Venus,  Jupiter.  Mercury,  and  Saturn ;  and  to  assert 
iiis  authority  as  the  self-subsistent  J^ord  and  Crea- 
tor, he  gives,  orders  to  the  six  angels  under  his  com- 
mand to  create  man  after  their  own  common  image. 
Tlie  order  is  obeyed,  and  man  is  created  a  huge  cor- 
poreal mass,  but  without  a  soul,  until  laldabaoth 
animates  it  with  a  li\ingsoul,  a  portion  of  liimself. 
Tlius.  to  the  amazement  and  indignation  of  lalda- 
baoth, in  man  was  concentrated  the  light,  the  soul, 
the  rea.son  of  the  whole  creation.  Jealous  of  the 
newly  formed  man.  he  endeavours  to  reduce  him  to 
a  state  of  blind  unconsciousness,  and  thus  of  abject 
eiibmission ;    but  the  miuidane  soid  employed  the 


serpent  to  tempt  inati  to  disobedience.  Thus  the 
eyes  of  the  first  man  were  opened,  and  he  passed 
from  a  state  of  unconscious  limitation  to  a  slate 
of  conscious  freedom.  Man  now  renounced  allegi- 
ance to  laldabaoth,  who,  to  punish  him,  thrust  him 
down  from  the  region  of  the  upper  air,  where  until 
now  he  had  dwelt  in  an  ethereal  body,  into  the  dark 
earlh,  and  banished  him  into  a  dark  body.  Man  is 
now  in  a  perilous  situation,  exposed  to  the  evil  in- 
fluences not  only  of  the  seven  plaiietarj'  spirits,  but 
of  the  purely  wicked  and  material  spirits.  Wisdom, 
however,  never  ceases  to  support  man's  kindred 
n.itin-e  by  fresh  supplies  of  the  higher  spiritual  in- 
fluence, and  thus  there  is  preserved  in  every  age  a 
race  in  which  the  seeds  of  the  spiritual  nature  aiv 
.saved  from  destruction. 

Inldiihiioth.  the  god  of  tlie  Jews,  was  said  by  the 
Ophites  to  have  brought  about  the  crucifixion  ot 
Jesus,  because  by  the  revelation  of  the  unknown 
Father  he  sought  to  subvert  Judaism.  After  his 
lesuiTection,  they  alleged  Jesus  remained  eighteen 
months  upon  the  earth,  during  which  time  he  ac- 
quired a  clearer  knowlediie  of  the  higher  truth  which 
he  cominunicated  to  a  lew  of  his  disciples.  Upon 
this  he  is  raised  by  the  celestial  Christ  to  heaven, 
and  sits  a!  the  right  hand  of  Jaklubaoth.  unobserved 
by  him,  for  the  pm-pose  of  receiving  to  himself  every 
spiritual  nature  that  has  been  emancipated  and  puri- 
fied by  the  redemption,  and  in  proportion  as  Jesus 
becomes  enriched  by  the  attraction  to  himself  of 
kindred  natures,  laldabaoth  is  deprived  of  all  his 
higher  virtues.  The  end  is  by  means  of  Jesus  to 
procure  the  enlargement  of  the  spiritual  life,  con- 
fined in  nature,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  original 
fountain,  the  mundane  soul,  from  which  all  has 
flowed. 

lAPETUS,  a  Titan,  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  and 
the  father  of  Prometheus.  Hence  he  was  regarded 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human 
race. 

lASO,  a  daughter  of  Asch'jiius,  and  sister  of  Ily- 
pciir,  and  worshipped  among  the  ancient  Greeks  as 
the  godde.ss  of  recovery  from  sickness. 

lASOXIA,  a  surname  of  At/tena  at  Cvzicus. 

ir.KRlAX  CHURCH.   See  Georgi.In  CiiiRrH. 

HMS,  a  bird  held  in  the  highest  veneration  among 
the  ancient  Egyptian.^  being  consecrated  to  Thoth, 
who  is  generally  represented  with  the  head  of  an  Ibis. 
This  bird  is  knov.n  in  natural  history  as  the  Ardea 
Ihh.  and  belongs  to  the  order  of  birds  called  the  Gral- 
liitores  or  AVaders.  Its  colour  is  entirely  black  ;  its 
beak  remarkably  crooked  ;  its  neck  long  and  flexible. 
In  general  appewance  it  considerably  resembles  the 
stork.  15y  destroying  the  serpents,  frogs  and  toads 
which  bred  in  the  miry  ground  and  slimy  pools  after 
the  ebbing  of  the  Nile,  it  became  noted  for  its  use- 
fulness; and  so  highly  were  its  services  valued,  that 
to  kill  one  of  these  birds  was  a  capital  crime.  Has- 
sehpiist,  Savigiiy,  and  others,  consider  the  Ibis  as 
identical  with  the  Numenius  albus  of  Cuvier.     They 
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admit  that  it  devoured  tlie  wotiiis  and  insects  whicli 
lay  scattered  over  tlie  muddy  nitrous  precipitations 
of  the  overflowed  fields  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  affirm 
that  it  was  held  sacred,  not  on  account  of  its  useful- 
ness in  this  respect,  but  simply  as  being  a  liierogly- 
phical  symbol  of  the  Nile.  It  was  regarded  as  ])re- 
siding  over  all  sacred  and  mystical  learning  of  the 
Egyiitian  liierarcliy,  and  accordingly  it  was  often 
embalmed ;  hence  many  skeletons  and  mummies  of 
this  bird  are  found  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
Xiimeiiiu>)  alhus  w:is  considered  by  Cuvier  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Abouhaunes,  a  species  of  curlew  which 
was  frequently  seen  bv  Bruce  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

I  BUM,  the  marriage  of  a  Jew  with  the  widow  of 
bis  deceased  brother,  acconlin.;  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  Law  of  Moses.  Thus  in  Dent.  xxv.  5,  it  is 
expressly  conmianded,  "  If  brethren  dwell  together, 
and  one  of  them  die,  and  have  no  child,  the  wife  of 
the  de.ad  shall  not  marry  wthoat  unto  a  stranger : 
her  husband's  brother  shall  go  in  unto  her,  and  take 
her  to  him  to  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of  .an  hus- 
band's brother  unto  lier."     See  Lkvirati;. 

ICELxVNDFJiS  (Religion-  of).  See  Scandina- 
vians (Religion  of  Anciknt). 

ICELUS,  the  son  of  Somnus,  ajul  the  brother  of 
Morpheus,  a  god  believed  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
preside  over  dreams.  Ovid  says  that  this  deity  w.as 
called  Icelm  by  the  gods,  but  Phohetor  by  men. 

ICHN^EA,  a  surname  of  the  ancient  Greek  god- 
dess Themis,  derived  probably  from  Iclm<x,  where 
she  was  worshipped.  Icluuna  was  also  a  surnai""  ot 
Nemesis. 

ICIITIIUS  (Gr.  a  fish),  a.  technical  word  .some- 
times used  among  the  early  Christians  to  denote 
Christ,  because  the  initial  letters  of  his  names  and 
titles  in  Greek,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Saviour,  technically  put  together  make  up  the  name 
Ichthus.  This  is  alhided  to  by  Tcrtullian  and  Op- 
tatus,  the  latter  of  whom  alleges  that  fnun  this  cir- 
cumstance the  font  in  Christian  churches  was  tenned 
Pi-icoia  or  fish-pool.  A  curious  allusion  to  this  sub- 
ject occiu's  in  the  work  of  Tertullian  on  Baptism, 
whire  he  says,  "  We  lisbcs  are  born  in  water,  con- 
formable to  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Ichlhui,  a  fish;"  and  Optatus,  when  speaking  of 
this  teclmical  name,  says,  "This  is  the  Fish."  moan- 
ing Christ,  '■  which  is  brought  down  upon  tho  waters 
of  the  font  in  baptism  bv  invocation  and  praver." 

ICHTHYOCENTAURI,  fish-centaurs,  fabulous 
beings  in  the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  having  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies  of  human  shape  and  the 
lower  in  the  form  of  a  fish ;  besides  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguished  them  from  Tritoivi,  was  that  the 
place  of  the  h.ands  was  supplied  with  horses'  feet. 

ICONOCLA.STS  (Gr.  ell.m.  an  imago,  and  klnzo, 
to  break),  image-breakers,  a  name  which  was  given 
to  those  who  rejected  the  u.-^e  of  images  in  churches, 
on  account  of  the  zeal  which  tbey  occasionally  dis- 
played in  destroying  them.     It  w.as  particularly  ap- 


plied in  the  eighth  century  to  Leo  the  Isaurian  and 
his  followers,  who  sought  in  many  cases  by  deeds 
of  violence  to  show  their  abhonence  of  Image-Wor- 
ship (which  see). 

ICONODULI  AND  ICONOLATRI  (Gr.  eilon, 
an  image,  and  dulia  and  latria,  worship),  terms  ap- 
plied to  those  in  the  eighth  century  who  favou  ed 
the  worship  of  images. 

ICONOSTASIS,  the  screen  in  Greek  churches 
which  sei)arates  the  holy  table,  prothesis,  and  vestry 
from  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church.  Within  this 
screen  the  clergy  alone  are  permitted  to  enter; 
there  are  even  exjiress  canons  to  prohibit  women  go- 
ing within  it.  This  screen  is  called  IcoitoskMs,  be- 
cause several  ikons  or  pictures  of  a  sacred  character 
are  usually  painted  upon  it.  The  idea  of  this  screen 
or  vail  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  vail  which 
separated  the  holy  [ilacc  from  the  holy  of  holies  in 
the  Jewish  temple. 

ICOXUS,  a  sect  of  religionists  in  Japan,  originat- 
ing from  an  individual  so  esteemed  for  liis  sanc- 
tity, that  his  devotees  celebrate  his  festi^al  every 
year.  On  that  occasion  multitudes  assemble  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire  of  Jai)an,  imagining  that  he 
who  first  sets  foot  in  the  temple  is  entitled  to  pecu- 
liar blessings.  The  excessive  anxiety  of  every  one 
to  obtain  this  privilege  sometimes  leads  to  fatal  con- 
sequences from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 

IDA,  a  sacred  mountain  in  Crete,  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  Romans  as  being  the  nursing- 
place  of  Jupiter.  There  was  a  mountain  also,  or 
rather  a  chain  of  mounlain.s,  in  Troas,  famed  as  hav- 
ing, according  to  Homer,  been  frequented  by  the 
gods  during  the  'I'rojaii  war. 

ID^EA  M.-VTER.  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  goddess  Cybf.lk  (which  see). 

IDtEI  DACTYLI.    See  Dactyi.i  1d^:i. 

IDALIA.  a  surname  of  Aj^hrndite,  derived  from 
the  town  of  Idalion  in  Cyprus, 

IDE,  one  of  the  Id.Tan  nymphs,  to  whose  care 
Rhea  intrusted  the  infant  Zeus.  This  wa.s  also  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Id;ean  nymphs  by  whom  Zeus 
became  the  father  of  one  of  the  Ida-an  Docl;th. 

IDl'i.VLISTS,  a  class  of  philosophic  thinkers, 
which  ha.s  chicHv  arisen  in  modern  times.  They 
mav  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
subjective  idealists,  who  absorb  every  thing  iti  the 
subject,  the  me;  aiui  the  objective  idealists,  who  re- 
duce everything  to  the  one  infinite,  unchangeable, 
objective  substance  or  being,  of  which,  and  in  which 
all  things  consist.  The  first  in  modern  times  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  ideali.sm  in  philosophy  was 
Des  Cartes,  who  derived  some  of  our  most  impor- 
tant notions  from  the  inward  activity  of  the  mind, 
without  .any  reference  whatever  to  sensation,  or  to 
the  material  world  around  us.  By  thus  removing 
the  notion  of  matter  to  a  distance,  and  concentrating 
the  whole  attention  of  the  mind  upon  its  own  innate 
ideas,  be  brought  out  into  peculiar  prominence  the 
notion  of  tho  infinite  and  all-perl'ect  Being.     Male- 
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brmichc,  piisliin^  to  its  le;^itim:ite  conclusions  the 
icU'.ilism  of  DlS  Cartes,  tiiniht  that  the  human  mind 
sees  everything  in  the  Divine,  and  tliat  God  him- 
self is  our  intelligihlc  world.  All  secondary  causes 
were' thus  merged  in  the  one  infinite  cause,  and 
human  liberty  was  lost  in  a  continued  succession  of 
Divine  impulses.  It  was  Spinoza,  however,  who  de- 
veloped the  ultimate  results  of  the  Cartesian  princi- 
ples, lie  absorbed  both  man  and  nature  in  God, 
our  whole  individuality  being  absorbed  in  the  Divine 
substance,  human  freedmn  giving  place  to  the  most 
absolute  fatalism,  and  God  being  deprived  of  all  per- 
son.alitv,  becoming  synonymous  with  the  universe, 
embracing  in  himself  alone  all  its  endless  pheno- 
mena. 

In  England,  Herbert,  Cumberland,  and  Cudwortli 
came  forward  as  advocates  of  the  idealist  system, 
declaring  certain  coimate  principles  or  laws  of  na- 
ture as  being  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  social 
nature  of  man,  as  well  iis  the  framework  of  society. 
The  "connate  principles"  of  Cumberland  are  the 
"  pure  conceptions"'  of  Cudworth,  and  are  no  other 
than  the  etern.il  truths  of  Plato,  which  existed  from  all 
eternity  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  towards  which  the 
mind  may  ever  strive  to  attain.  With  Locke'  com- 
menced a  reaction  against  idealism,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  sensationalism  which  struck 
at  the  root  of  those  fundamental  principles  which 
are  so  important  to  the  interests  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  dangerous  influence  of  the  sensation<al  .system  of 
Locke.  Cl.irke  and  Butler  followed  with  powerful 
arguments  in  favour  of  God  and  revealed  religion 
drawn  from  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of 
man.  So  far  all  was  moderate  and  useful.  But 
Bishop  Berkeley  appeared,  setting  forth  a  system  of 
extreme  ide.^lism,  which  went  far  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world,  and  to  make  m.an  live  only 
hi  a  world  of  objectless  ideas.  The  idealistic  system 
of  Berkeley,  combined  with  the  idealistic  scepticism 
of  Hnme,  threw  the  utmost  discredit  upon  the  whole 
.«peculative  philosophy  of  the  idealists,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  school  of  Scotch  philosophy,  which, 
by  a  combination  of  all  that  was  good  in  both  the 
sen.sationalist  and  idealist  systems,  tended  to  recon- 
cile the  two  conflicting  philosophies  on  the  ground 
of  common  sen.se. 

It  is  Germany,  however,  that  ni.-iy  [iroperly  be 
considered  as  the  native  soil  of  Idealism.  The  Ger- 
man mind  is  naturally  prone  to  idealistic  views, 
which,  accordingly,  form  the  stajile  of  their  most 
profound  philosophical  systems.  Previous  to  the 
day.s  of  Leibnitz  it  had  been  a  recognized  axiom, 
that  "all  that  exists  in  the  understanding, previously 
existed  in  sensation,"  and  to  that  illustrious  philoso- 
pher belongs  the  high  merit  of  having  first  made  the 
important  remark,  "  except  the  understanding  itself." 
Hence  he  drew  the  inference  that  there  .are  necessary 
truths,  the  certainly  of  which  is  founded  not  on  ex- 
perience, but  on  intuition.     He  saw  plaiidy  that  the 


idealism  of  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  Spinoza 
went  to  deprive  the  universe  of  a  cause,  and  to  ren 
der  all  created  things  nothing  more  than  modes  of  the 
one  infinite  and  unalterable  existence.  To  obviate 
this  dilfieulty  he  supjjosed  material  objects  to  be  all  ot 
them  of  a  compound  character,  consisting  of  monads 
or  idtiniate  atoms,  each  of  them  containing  an  inward 
energy,  by  virtue  of  which  they  develop  themselves 
spontaneously.  The  absolute,  the  original  monad,  is 
God,  from  which  .all  other  monads  have  their  origin, 
both  the  conscious  atoms  of  soul,  and  the  unconscious 
atoms  of  matter.  The  atoms  are  all  of  them  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  and,  thcrel'orc,  can  have  no 
mutual  action  and  reaction.  To  explain  this,  Leib- 
nitz devised  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existent  harmony, 
whereby  all  the  monads,  though  acting  separately 
and  independently,  act  nevertheless  in  complete  uni- 
son and  harmony,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  great  pur- 
pose of  their  creation.  Thus,  in  the  view  of  Leib- 
nitz, God  has  brought  into  actual  operation  the  best 
possible  order  of  things.  "Hence  again,"  says  Mr. 
Morell,  "  his  theory  of  metaphysical  evil,  as  consist- 
ing simply  in  limitation  ;  of  physical  evil,  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  limitation  ;  and  of  moral  evil,  as  being 
peruntted  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  idtiniate  good. 
Hence,  lastly,  his  supp(jrt  of  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phical necessity,  a.s  being  the  only  kind  of  liberty 
which  is  consistent  with  the  pre-established  order  uf 
the  universe  In  the  view,  therefiue,  which  Leib- 
nitz took  of  the  innate  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
as  opposed  to  the  empiricism  of  Locke ;  in  his  dy- 
namical theory  of  matter,  making  it  nltiniately  homo- 
geneous with  spirit ;  in  his  denial  of  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  sold  and  the  bo<iy,  thus  destroying, 
to  say  the  least,  the  necessity  of  the  latter  in  account- 
ing for  our  mental  phenomena ;  in  all  this  we  see 
the  fruitful  seeds  of  idealism,  which  only  needed  to 
be  cast  into  a  congenial  soil,  to  expand  into  a  com- 
plete and  imposing  system." 

But  the  eminent  German  thinker,  who  gave  a 
decided  form  and  shape  to  the  Idealist  philosophy, 
was  Immanuel  Kant.  He  set  himself  to  discover 
the  primary  elements  of  coiisciou.sness,  ami  to  lay 
down  with  simplicity  and  clearness  the  possibility, 
v.alue,  and  extent  of  a  priori  notions  or  intuitions. 
The  true  tests  of  such  a  pn'ori  conceptions  were,  .ac- 
cording to  Kant,  iniiver.s,ality  and  necessity.and  by  ap- 
lying  these  tests  we  discover  two  universal  and  neces- 
sary ideas  attached  to  every  perception,  namely  time 
iind  space.  Our  knowledge,  then,  is  strictly  phenome- 
nal under  the  two  fixed  forms  of  time  and  space  ;  and 
all  investigations  into  the  essence  of  things  must  ne- 
cessarily be  fruitless,  ^^'e  are  furnished,  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  with  another  faculty,  that  of 
vnilerstam/in;/,  which  gives  form  and  figure  to  the 
material  furnished  by  sensation.  He  discovered, 
also,  certain  necessary  forms  of  our  understanding, 
which  he  called  Ciitegories,  or  fixe<l  rehitions.  Thus, 
by  a  close  analytical  investigation,  he  was  able  fc 
unfold  the  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  mode  of  ex 
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istence  of  all  objects  whatever.  The  sensitive  faculty 
aftbrd.s  the  matter  of  a  notion,  and  the  understanding 
the  form.  That  which  connects  the  two,  and  which 
forms  the  schema  of  our  notions,  is  Time.  The  high- 
est faculty  in  the  Kantian  philosophy  is  pure  reason, 
which  aims  at  the  final,  the  absolute,  the  uncondi- 
tioned in  human  knowledge.  "  But  now  the  best," 
to  quote  the  language  of  Morell,  "  the  most  sati^^fac- 
tory,  and  by  far  the  most  useful  part  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  is  to  come,  that,  namely,  in  which  he 
sets  aside  the  results  of  speculative  reason  by  those 
of  the  practical  reason.  The  inmiortality  of  the 
soul,  tlie  freedom  of  the  will,  the  existence  of  God, 
and  all  such  supersensual  ideas  cannot,  it  is  true,  be 
demonstrated ;  but,  says  Kaut,  our  reason  has  not 
only  a  speculative  movement,  it  has  also  a  prac- 
tical movement,  by  which  it  regulates  the  conduct  of 
man,  and  does  this  with  such  a  lofty  bearing  and 
such  ail  irresistible  authority  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  rational  being  to  deny  its  dictates.  (Categori- 
cal imperative.)  Ideas,  therefore,  which  in  theory 
cannot  hold  good  in  practice  are  seen  to  have  a  real- 
ity, because  they  become  the  cause  of  human  actions, 
an  effect  which  could  never  take  place  if  there  were 
not  some  real  existence  to  produce  it. 

"  Tli.at  man  ha^  indisputably  a  moral  nature,  and 
that  he  is  imperatively  conunanded  to  act  according 
to  it,  no  good  man  will  deny.  Rut  what  does  this 
moral  nature  and  this  command  to  action  imply  ? 
Manifestly  it  implies  the  freedom  of  the  will,  for 
otherwise  action  on  moral  principles  is  impossible  ; 
it  implies  also  the  existence  of  (Jod,  otherwise  there 
were  a  law  without  a  lawgiver  ;  and  it  im[)lies,  lastly, 
a  future  state  as  the  goal  to  which  all  lium,an  actions 
tend.  In  this  part  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  Kant 
rendered  good  service  to  the  true  interests  of  mora- 
lity;  neither  can  we  too  much  admire  the  force  with 
which  he  rejiels  all  the  low,  scllish,  and  utilitarian 
grounds  of  morality,  basing  it  all  upon  the  categori- 
cal imperative,  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  great 
Lawgiver  of  the  imiverse,  as  its  everlasting  founda- 
tion. It  is  true  that  all  these  m.attcrs  lie  beyond  the 
region  of  actual  science,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
witliin  the  bounds  of  a  rational  faith  Ivcniiinft-ijhnibe), 
tlie  dictates  of  which  every  good,  virtuous,  ami  reli- 
gious mind  will  readily  admit.'' 

Thus  Kant  laid  a  new  foundation  for  philosopliy 
upon  the  twofold  ground  of  the /</(;■(■  ■An(\lhc  practical 
reason,  making  scientific  knowledge  almost  entirely 
subjective. 

The  modern  German  school  of  philo.sophy  is  in  its 
true  character  essentially  idealistic.  It  concerns  it- 
self little  with  the  ever-changing  phenomena,  whe- 
ther of  the  internal  or  the  external  world,  but  directs 
Its  whole  energies  to  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lems which  relate  to  the  existence  and  the  n.ature  of 
God,  of  the  universe,  and  of  human  freedom.  It 
passes  from  the  finite  and  the  conditioned  to  find  a 
solid  foundation  for  all  its  inquiries  in  the  infinite 
and  unconditioned.     "  The  philosophy  of  the  abso- 


lute," says  one  of  the  most  recent  historians  of  mo- 
dern philosophy,  "  that  which  seeks  to  penetrate 
into  the  principles  of  things, — although  it  may  seem 
strange  to  our  modes  and  liabits  of  thought,  yet  ha.s 
played  a  great  part  in  the  scientific  history  of  the 
world.  It  fonned  the  basis  of  the  early  .speculations 
of  the  Asiatic  world.  It  characterized  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  phases  of  tlie  early  Greek  philoso- 
l)hy,  particularly  that  of  the  Eleatic  school.  Plato, 
with  all  the  lofty  grandeur  of  his  sublime  spirit, 
sought  for  the  absolute,  in  the  archetypes  existing 
in  the  Divine  mind.  The  Alexandrine  philosophers 
aimed  at  the  solution  of  the  .same  problem  ;  ming- 
ling their  theories  with  the  mysticism  of  the  East, 
and  calling,  even,  to  their  aid,  the  lights  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  In  more  recent  times  Spinoza  origi- 
nated similar  investigations,  which  were  soon  moulded 
into  a  system  of  stern  and  unflinching  p:intheism  ; 
and  in  him  we  seethe  model,  upon  which  the  modern 
idealists  of  Germany  have  renewed  their  search  into 
the  absolute  ground  of  all  phenomena.  It  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  various  methods,  by  which  it  is  supposed,  that 
we  are  conducted  to  the  absolute,  whether  by  faith, 
intuition,  or  reason,  that  the  diflerent  phases  of  the 
German  metaphysics  have  originated ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  by  keeping  our  eye  upon  this  point, 
that  we  shall  possess  the  most  ready  key  to  their  in- 
terpretation." 

Kant  led  the  way  in  Germany  towards  subjective 
idealism,  but  Fichle  went  far  beyond  his  master  in 
the  same  direction,  making  self  or  the  Ego  the  abso- 
lute principle  of  all  philosojihy  both  intellectual  and 
mor.al.  The  outward  universe  was,  in  his  view,  no- 
thing more  than  the  reflex  of  our  own  activity.  All 
reasoning  being  thus  nece.s.sarily  limited  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  our  own  conscious  existence,  it  was 
plainly  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  .satisfactory  con- 
clusion in  reference  to  the  existence  of  God.  Nature 
and  God  alike  disappeared  in  the  system  of  Fichl€  : 
and  self,  or  the  Ego  beciime  the  sole  existence  in  the 
universe.  At  this  point  the  idealism  of  Germany 
reached  its  climax  and  consummation.  In  his  later 
years,  Fichte  felt  the  dilficulty,  if  not  the  impossibil- 
ity, of  maintaining  the  position  in  which  he  had  nt 
first  entrenched  himself.  If  self  is  the  sole  absolute 
existence  by  which  tiie  whole  universe  is  constructed, 
the  question  n.aturally  arises.  What  is  the  foundation 
of  this  activity  of  the  Ego,  which  we  term  nnnd  ?  Is 
there  not  something  real  at  the  foundation  of  these 
subjective  phenomena?  Questions  of  this  kind  led 
to  a  modification  by  Fichte  of  bis  philosophical  sys- 
tem, by  introducing  another  absolute  principle  be- 
sides the  Ego  or  self.  Hence  the  philosophy  of 
Identity,  which,  though  originating  with  Fichte,  was 
afterwards  matured  and  systematized  by  Scbelling. 
Self  was  no  longer  viewed  as  the  one  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  the  one  absolute  existence  was  now  as 
.serted  to  belong  both  to  the  subject  and  the  object, 
the  me  and  the  7iot-me,  self  and  the  imiverse,  both  of 
which  are  identical,  being  alike  m.anifcstations  of  one 
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mid  tlie  same  absohiic  Divine  iniiHl.  or  actiial  modifi- 
caiioiis  of  ilic  Divine  essence.  God  and  tlie  uni- 
verse, .18  well  a-s  God  and  self  aie  pronounced  to  be 
identical :  "  This  inllnite  Beiiit/,  containing  every- 
tliinj:  in  itself  potentially  which  it  CJin  afterwards 
become  actually,  strives  Ijy  the  law  which  we  liave 
above  indicated  after  self-development.  By  the  first 
movcinent  (the  potence  of  rcllcclion)  it  embodies  its 
own  iniinite  attributes  in  the  finite.  In  doing  this, 
it  produces  tinite  objects,  i.  e.  tinite  reflections  of  it- 
self, and  thus  sees  itself  objectified  in  the  forms  and 
productions  of  the  material  world.  This  first  move- 
ment tlien  gives  rise  to  the  jiliilosophy  "f  nature. 
The  second  movement  (potenec  of  subsumption)  is 
the  regre.ss  of  the  finite  into  the  infinite;  it  is  na- 
ture, as  above  constituted,  .again  m.aking  it.self  ab-so- 
lutc,  and  reju'^suming  the  form  of  the  Eternal.  The 
result  of  this  movement  is  mind,  as  existing  in  man, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  nature  gradually  rai.-ied  to 
a  state  of  consciousness,  and  attempting  in  that  way 
to  return  to  its  infinite  form.  The  combination  of 
these  two  movements  (the  pntence  of  reason)  is  the 
reunion  of  the  subject  and  object  in  divine  reason ; 
it  is  God,  not  in  his  origin.il  or  potential,  but  in  his 
unfolded  and  realized  existence,  forming  the  whole 
universe  of  mind  and  being." 

According  to  this  extreme  idealistic  system,  there 
is  no  difierence  between  God  and  the  Uinverse. 
The  system  was  as  comjiletcly  as  that  of  Spinoza,  a 
system  of  absolute  jiantheism.  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse, both  of  mind  and  matter,  was  made  one  neces- 
sarily acting  machine.  Schelling  felt  that  his  philo- 
sophy was  liable  to  this  serious  and  even  fatal 
objection,  and  at'ter  revolving  the  whole  suly'ect  more 
maturely,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Positive  Philoo- 
l>htj,  as  he  called  his  new  sy.stem,  in  opposition  to  his 
former  views,  which  he  termed  his  Negative  Philoso- 
phij.  The  one  system  was  not  intended  to  contradict, 
but  to  complete  and  perfect  the  other. 

The  following  admirable  resumi?  of  Schelling's  new 
or  positive  philosophy  is  given  by  Morell :  "In 
order  to  rise  above  the  pantheistic  point  of  view,  we 
must  distingnish  between  the  Absolute,  as  ground  of 
all  things,  and  Godhead,  as  one  jiarticular  manifesta- 
tion of  it.  The  primary  form  of  the  Absolute  is  trill 
oy  self-action.  It  is  an  absolute  power  of  becoming 
in  reality  what  it  is  in  the  germ.  The  second  form 
in  which  it  appears  is  that  of  beintj ;  i.  e.  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  its  will  or  power  indicated  to  be  pos- 
sible. But  as  yet  there  is  no  personality,  no  Deity 
properly  so  called.  For  this  we  must  add  the  fm-fher 
idea  of  freedom,  which  is  the  power  that  ihe  Abso- 
lute possesses  of  remaining  either  in  its  first  or  its 
second  potence.  as  above  stated.  In  this  unity, 
which  contains  the  three  ideas  of  action,  of  existence, 
and  of  freedom,  con.iits  the  proper  idta  of  God.  God, 
before  the  existence  of  the  world,  is  the  undeveloped, 
im|iersonal,  absolute  essence,  from  which  all  things 
proceed ;  it  is  only  after  this  essence  is  developed, 
and  has  passed  successively  into  the  three  states  of 


action,  of  objective  existence,  and  of  freedom,  that 
lie  attains  personality,  and  answers  to  the  proper  no- 
tion of  Deity. 

"  With  regard  to  creation,  we  can  now  explain  the 
existence  of  the  world  without  identifying  it  with 
Deity,  as  is  done  in  the  ordinary  pantheistic  hypo- 
thesis. The  absolute  is  the  real  ground  of  all  things 
that  exist,  but  the  absolute  is  not  yet  Deity.  That 
element  in  it,  which  passes  into  the  creation  and 
constitutes  its  essence,  is  not  the  whole  essence  of 
Deity ;  it  is  not  that  part  of  it  which,  peculiarly 
speaking,  makes  it  divine.  The  material  world 
then,  is  simply  one  form  or  potence  in  which  the 
absolute  chocscs  to  exist ;  in  which  it  freely  deter- 
mines to  objectify  itself,  and  consecpiently  is  only 
one  step  towards  the  realization  of  the  full  concep- 
tion of  Deity,  as  a  Divine  Person. 

"  .Man  is  the  summit  of  the  creation — he  is  that 
part  of  it  in  which  the  absolute  sees  himself  most 
fully  portrayed  as  the  perfect  image  or  type  of  the 
infinite  reason.  In  him,  objective  creation  has  taken 
the  form  of  subjectivity;  .ind  hence  he  is  said,  in 
contradistinction  to  everything  else,  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  image  of  God. 

"To  solve  the  problem  of  moral  evil,  we  mnst 
keep  in  mind,  that  man,  though  grounded  in  the  ab- 
solute, .still  is  not  identified  with  Deity  ;  since  the 
divine  element,  namely,  the  unity  of  the  three  poten- 
cies of  the  original  essence,  is  wanting  to  him.  Still, 
niiin  bears  a  perfect  resemblance  to  God,  and  there- 
fore must  be  free,  and  fully  capable  of  acting,  if  he 
choose,  against  his  own  destiny.  This  actually  took 
place,  inasmuch  as  he  attempted,  like  God,  to  create. 
separating  the  three  potencies,  which  were  shadowed 
forth  in  him  as  the  image  of  Deity,  and  not  being  able 
in  doing  so  to  retain  their  unity.  Hence  the  will  of 
man  was  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  divine  will, 
attempted  to  act  independently,  and  brought  cont'u- 
sion  and  moral  obliquity  into  his  nature.  Man  would 
become  like  a  God,  and  by  attempting  to  do  so,  be 
lost  the  very  image  of  God  which  he  did  possess." 

The  idealist  views  of  Ficlite  and  Schelling,  though 
agreeing  in  some  respects,  start  from  two  different 
and  even  opposite  points ;  the  former  setting  out 
from  the  subjective,  and  the  latter  from  the  objec- 
tive, the  one  regarding  self  as  the  absolute,  the  other, 
the  infinite  and  etern.il  mind.  Hegel,  however,  has 
cjirried  to  its  extreme  limit  the  idealism  of  Germany. 
He  denies  the  existence  alike  of  the  subject  and  the 
object,  self  and  the  universe,  and  considers  the  only 
real  existence  to  be  the  relation  between  the  two, 
and  the  nnivei'se  therefore  to  be  a  universe  of  rela- 
tions. God,  instead  of  being  an  absolute  and  self- 
existent  reality,  is  a  constantly  developing  process, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  progi'ess  of  the  human  cou- 
scionsness.  He  is  an  eternally  advancing  process  ot 
thinking,  going  onward  in  a  threefold  movement,  the 
first,  being  thought  simply  considered  in  itself,  the 
second,  thought  in  its  objective  aspect,  which  is  na- 
ture, and  the  third,  thought  returning  to  itself,  which 
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is  mind.     Tluis  witli  Hegel,  Goil  is  not  a  person,  but 
a  series  of  tlioiiglits  of  an  eternal  minfl. 

Germany,  during  the  last  c|uarter  of  a  century,  has 
been  th.e  scene  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  struggle 
between  Bible  theologians  and  Atheistic  or  rather 
Pantheistic  Idealists.  Nowhere  else  lias  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  Idealism  upon  the  religion  of  a 
coinitry  been  felt  so  sensibly  as  in  Germany.  Tliere 
we  find  a  class  of  writers  terming  themselves  Ra- 
tionalists, and  can-ying  witli  them  a  large  body  of 
intelligent  arid  thoughtfid  men,  who  have  reasoned 
themselves  into  a  rejection  of  the  whole  objective 
element  of  Cliristianity,  leaving  nothing  but  tlie  d 
priori  religious  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  And 
even  these  original  conceptions  are  not  left  intact  by 
this  baneful  philosophy.  Tlie  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  God,  for  e.varnple,  what  does  it  become  in  the 
hands  of  a  German  idealist,  who  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  God  is  one  witli  the  universe  itself? 
Such  a  natural  theology  is  nothing  less  than  pure 
unblushing  infidelity  in  a  different  form  from  that 
which  it  was  wont  to  assimie.  The  infidel  has  often 
declared  that  God  is  the  universe,  and  the  modem 
German  Idealist  affinns  that  the  universe  is  God.  In 
both  cases  alike,  the  one  personal  God  is  lost  in  a 
vague  abstraction  which  can  neither  attract  oiu"  love 
nor  awaken  our  fears. 

For  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  views 
put  forward  by  Strauss  and  the  Tiibingcii  school,  a 
reaction  took  place,  and  idealism  began  to  lose  its 
prestige  and  influence,  but  between  1844  and  1848, 
in  Northern  Germany  more  especially,  the  system 
was  revived  in  its  worst  forms  by  the  Frietuk  of 
Light,  headed  b_\'  Uhlicli  of  Magdebiug,  and  the  Ger- 
man Catholic,  headed  by  Ronge.  This  movement, 
though  it  excited  a  great  sensation  while  it  lasted, 
was  fortunately  only  temporary  in  its  duration ;  and 
for  some  years  past  Idealistic  Infidelity  has  been 
giving  place  throughout  almost  every  part  of  Ger- 
many to  a  practical  Christianity,  which,  by  means 
of  Young  Men's  Associations,  Inner  Mi.ssions,  and 
other  religious  and  philanthropic  movements,  is  rap- 
idly ditfusing  a  love  of  evangelical  truth  among  all 
classes  of  the  people.  See  Hegelians,  Infidels, 
Intlitionists. 

IDENTITY  (Philosophy  of),  that  system  of 
lihilosophical  belief  which  originated  in  Germany  in 
the  present  century  with  Fichtc,  and  was  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent  by  Schelling,  whereby  an  entire 
identity  was  maintained  to  exist  between  God  and 
the  Universe.     See  IdE-^lists. 

IDINI,  the  term  used  to  denote  s.acrifice  among 
the  Kafirs.  This  rite  is  performed  to  their  ancestors, 
not  to  the  Supreme  Being.  They  seem  to  think  that 
by  burning  fat  or  rather  bones  to  them,  they  can 
appease  their  anger.  The  Idini  was  rarely  prac- 
tised, and  only  in  cases  where  tliey  wished  to  avert 
some  apprehended  evil. 

IDlOTyE  (Gr.  private  men),  a  name  applied  by 
some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  tlie  private 
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members  of  the  ehurcli  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergy  and  those  who  held  public  oflice  in  the  church. 
The  same  term  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  private 
judges  or  arbiters,  chosen  by  private  parties  to  settle 
disputes,  and  they  received  the  name  of  Idiottr,  be 
cause  they  were  the  lowest  nuik  of  judges,  and  not 
settled  as  a  standing  court  by  the  Sanhedrim. 

IDMON,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Astoria,  worshipped 
by  the  Megarians  and  Bceotians  at  Heracleia  as  the 
protector  of  the  place. 

IDOL,  a  fancied  representation  of  a  heathen  god. 
According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  ancient 
Greece,  there  never  was  a  time  when  tlie  gods  had 
not  a  visible  representation  of  one  form  or  another. 
It  is  probable  indei  d,  that  for  a  long  period  there 
existed  in  Greece  no  other  statues  than  those  of  the 
gods.  According  to  Eusebius,  the  Greeks  were  not 
worshippers  of  images  before  the  time  o''  Cecrops, 
who  first  of  all  erected  statues  to  Minerva.  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  that  Nimia  forbade  the  Romans  to 
represent  the  deity  under  the  form  of  a  man  or  an 
animal.  Luciau  says  that  the  ancient  Egj'ptians 
bad  no  statues  in  their  tein|ilcs,  and  Herodotus  af- 
finns that  tlie  ancient  Per^ians  had  no  images  of 
their  gods,  while  C;war  alleges  that  the  Gennans 
had  few.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  last-mentioned 
people,  says,  "Their  deities  were  not  immin'ed  in 
temples,  nor  represented  under  any  kind  of  resem- 
blance to  the  lumiaii  fonn.  To  do  either,  were  in 
their  opinion  to  derogate  from  the  majesty  of  supe- 
rior beings." 

Idols  were  probably  at  first  of  the  rudest  fonn, 
being  iiofliing  more  than  shapeless  blocks  of  wood  or 
stone.  The  Phoenicians  indeed  in  very  remote  times 
worshipped  the  R.KTVLi.i  (which  see),  or  large  me- 
teoric stones  which  had  fallen  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  were  believed  to  be  sent  down  by  the 
gods  themselves  as  their  images.  Hence  these 
stones  were  sometimes  called  heaven-stones.  The 
worship  of  the  Ijaitylia,  however,  was  not  limited  to 
the  Phoenicians;  a  holy  stone  was  held  as  sacred  to 
Uyhde  in  Gabitia;  another  to  the  sun-god  Heliorja- 
haliis  in  Syria;  juid  another  still  to  Apollo  at  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  Jablonski  also  declares  that  the 
]irincipal  idol  among  the  ancient  .\  rabians  was  a  s<inare 
black  stone,  four  feet  high,  and  two  feet  broad,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Dysarcs.  In  the  same 
category  may  be  classed  the  Kaaba  of  the  modern 
Mohammedans. 

From  tlie  barbarous  and  uncouth  appearance  of 
the  idols  of  many  heathen  tribes,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  theopoioi  or  god-makers 
must  have  been  sufficieiilly  unartistic.  And  yet 
from  several  passages  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  we 
learn,  that  both  temples  and  statues  of  the  gods  ex- 
isted in  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  history.  The 
lonians  of  Asia  Minor  were  more  especially  remark- 
able for  their  sculptured  representations  of  the  gods. 
The  first  efforts  at  statuary,  both  in  the  colonies  and 
in  the  mother-country  of  Greece,  were  undoubtedly 
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slattie.o  of  tlicir  divinities.  Foi-  private  mid  domes- 
lie  devotion,  mtliei'  lli:in  public  worsliip,  idols  were 
constructed  ol"  b:iked  clay.  Those  which  were  de- 
signed to  be  plaiMui  in  temples  were  composed  more 
generally  ol'  wood,  but  al'ierwards  of  marble  and 
bronze,  exooiited  in  what  is  called  the  archaic  or 
hieratic  styh',  which  w.is  so  scrupnlonsly  IoUowikI  for 
a  long  period  that  Greek,  art  in  this  department  was 
siniionary.  Tlie  ancient  forms  of  the  gods  were 
strictly  preserved,  even  when  iiliprovemeiit  had  taken 
place  in  the  material  of  which  they  were  composed, 
wood  being  exchan^'cd  for  marble,  bronze,  ivory,  and 
even  gold.  In  one  class  of  statues  of  the  gods,  those 
namely  which  were  dedicated  in  the  temples  as  ana- 
themahi,  no  such  rigid  adherence  to  traditionaiy  cus- 
tom was  demanded,  and  here,  accordingly,  artists  gra- 
dually rose  to  a  higher  style  of  art.  When  Alliens, 
however,  iu  the  end  of  the  tifth  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  before  Ciiiist,  bociime  the  centre  of 
the  tine  arts  in  Greece,  statuary  became  emancipated 
from  its  ancient  restrictions,  and  the  representations 
of  the  gods  were  executed  in  a  style  of  surpassing 
beauty  approaching  even  to  the  sublime.  The  sta- 
tue of  Pallas  by  I'hidias,  aud  much  mure  that  of  the 
Olymjiiaii  Zens  by  the  same  artist,  were  universally 
admired.  After  the  relo)>onnesian  war,  the  school 
of  Seopas  and  I'raxiteles  arose,  which  was  for  a  time 
considered  as  superior  even  to  that  of  Phidias;  but 
though  their  female  statues  were  probably  unrivalled, 
the  jiroductions  of  this  school,  generally  speaking, 
failed  to  alVect  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  tlio.se 
pure  and  eiinubling  feelings  which  were  excited  by 
the  contcnijilation  of  the  statues  which  came  from 
the  hand  of  Pliidiac.  fn  the  \arioiis  kingdoms  which 
arose  out  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
statues  of  tlie  gods  were  seldom  made,  and  the  arts 
both  of  painting  and  statuary  finding  ample  scope  in 
secular  objects,  ceased  to  direct  their  exclusive  or 
even  tlieir  happiest  elVorts  to  representations  of  pa- 
gan deities.  Nay,  the  vanity  of  kings  tended  to  in- 
troduce a  new  kind  of  statues,  the  bust  of  a  king 
being  sometimes  placed  upon  the  body  of  a  statue  of 
a  god.  Ktruscan  art  cumbined  the  Grecian  style  of 
statuary  with  the  old  Asiatic  or  Babylonian,  which, 
wliile  it  constructed  idols  of  a  colossal  size,  formed 
them  of  a  composite  character  of  beasts  and  men, 
being  intended  rather  as  typical  and  emblematic 
figures  than  statues  of  gods. 

The  Uomans  are  believed  to  liave  had  no  images 
of  the  gods  before  tlie  time  of  the  first  T.irquiii ;  and 
for  a  long  lime  after  that  period  they  were  indebted 
to  Ktruscan  artists  for  their  statues  of  wood  or  clay. 
The  cjirliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity  is  asserted  by 
Pliny  to  have  been  a  statue  of  Ceres,  about  B.C. 
485.  Livy,  however,  mentions  a  metal  colossal 
statue  of  Jupiter  Capitoliiius,  as  having  been  made 
about  B.  c.  430.  During  the  Empire,  artists  some- 
times flattereii  the  Emperors  by  representing  them 
in  statues  under  a  dciiicd  character,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  imperial  family  as  goddesses. 


The  introduction  of  Cliri.-^tianity,  and  more  espe- 
cially its  establishment  in  the  Kuman  Empire  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  proved  the  destruction  of 
pagan  idols,  however  skilfully  and  elegantly  formed. 
This  crusade  against  the  statues  of  the  gods  com- 
menced in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Conslantine, 
and  continued  gradually  to  advance,  until  under 
Theodosius  the  Younger  it  pervaded  .all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Not  that  the  Christians  despised  the  arts, 
or  were  incapable  of  appreciating  ;estlietic  excellenct' 
whether  in  painting  or  in  .sculiiture,  but  their  hos- 
tilitv  to  ]iagaii  idols  was  wholly  of  a  religious  nature. 
They  detested  idolatry,  even  though  decorated  with 
the  most  attractive  charms  of  artistic  beauty.  It  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  remarkable  progress  of  art  in 
the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  vindicate  Christianity 
from  the  charge  wliich  has  sometimes  been  ignoraiitly 
brought  against  it,  lliat  the  spirituality  of  its  charac- 
ter has  rendered  it  the  enemy  of  the  fine  arts. 

Idols,  in  tlie  early  ages,  were  usually  coloured  not 
so  much  from  a  love  of  ornament  as  to  convey  em- 
blematic truths.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Gross  makes 
the  following  judicious  remarks:  '-The  colours  of 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  usually  of  symbolical 
import,  and  tliey  seem  to  reipure  a  brief  notice 
in  this  place,  as  they  are  a  constituent  element  of 
icoiiology.  According  to  Winckelmann,  •  On  Alle- 
gory," Bacchus  was  clad  in  a  red  or  scarlet  robe, 
the  emblem  of  wine,  or  as  some  suppose,  of  the 
victory  whieli  the  jolly  god  achieved  over  man- 
kind when  he  introduced  among  them  maiiv  of  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  life.  Pan,  Pria|iiis,  the  !?a- 
tyr.s,  etc.,  were  likewise  painted  red,  and  Plutarcli 
assures  us  that  red  was  originally  the  prevailing  col- 
our of  the  idols.  Osiris — the  personilication  of  the 
solar  year  of  the  Egyptians — was  reiJiesented  hi  a 
painting  of  vast  dimensions,  with  a  blue  face  and 
blue  arms  and  feet,  and  resting  on  a  black  ground  ; 
symbolical  of  the  sun  in  its  subterrcstrial  orbit. 
Black  and  blue  also  distinguished  the  j'ortrait  of  the 
planetary  god  Saturn,  and  were  tyjiical  of  the  sun  in 
Capriciirn,  or  its  southern  declension  to  the  zone  of 
sable  Ethiopia.  As  the  king  of  the  lower  regions, 
Serapis  was  painted  black  among  the  Egyptians, 
while  the  image  of  .Tupiter  among  the  same  people, 
was  asli-grey  or  scarlet;  that  of  Mars  a  red  stone, 
aud  Venus's  dyed  with  the  .same  colour;  that  of 
A]iollo  shone  in  the  lustrous  hue  of  gold,  and  Mer- 
cury's was  covered  with  the  modest  blue.  The 
natural  colours  of  the  stones  of  which  the  images  of 
the  gods  were  formed,  were  often  selected  on  ac- 
count of  their  allegoriciil  significance.  Thus  that 
indefatigable  traveller,  Pausanias,  informs  us  that  the 
river-gods  of  the  ancients  were  made  altogether  of 
white  marble,  and  that  only  for  the  statue  of  the 
Nile,  a  black  stone  was  chosen  to  denote  the  Ethiopic 
origin  of  the  fiuviatile  divinity  ;  a  Nilic  bust  in  the 
Napoleon-museum  confirms  this  statement.  Agree- 
ably to  their  cosmogony,  the  Hindoos  selected  the 
dark-blue  colour  to  lyi'ify  walcr  as  the  primordial 
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element  of  creation.  Henco  lliis  colour  also  desig- 
nated Narajan,  tlie  mover  of  flie  primitive  waters. 
.\ccording  to  Jones'  Di'xsfrtiitioiis  relating  to  Asia, 
a  handsome  image  of  this  god  wrought  in  blue  mar- 
lile,  might  be  seen  at  Catmandii,  the  principal  citv 
of  Nepal,  in  a  reclining  attitude,  and  in  the  act  of 
swimming.  On  the  first  of  January,  the  Roman 
consul,  clothed  in  a  white  toga,  and  mounted  upon  a 
white  horse,  rode  up  to  the  Capitol :  it  was  in  honour 
of  Jupiter,  who — as  we  learn  from  Pherecvdes,  was 
adored  there  a;*  the  sun-god  of  the  Roman-,  as  also 
in  commemoration  of  tlie  victory  of  that  deity  over 
the  giants,  when  the  many-eyed  and  many-handed 
Briareus — winter,  as  tl:e  mischievous  leader  of  the 
rebellious  host,  was  himself  most  signally  defeated. 
This  consular  ceremony  presented  the  living  image 
of  the  solar  deity,  imbued  with  the  hue  of  liglif. 
Finally,  Ceres  was  the  black  or  the  reftdgent  god- 
dess, accordingly  as  she  .spent  her  time  in  the  hadcan 
or  supemal  regions ;  and  Vesta,  !is  the  earth,  wa.s 
green,  wliile  in  her  capacity  of  fire-goddess,  the  col- 
our of  flame  defined  and  illustrated  her  divinity." 

The  idea  which  heathens  generally  have  formed 
of  idols  is,  that  after  they  are  consecrated  witli 
certain  ceremonii's  the  gods  come  dowm  and  take 
up  tlieir  abode  in  them,  so  that  the  images  are 
honoured  as  the  mansions  of  the  gods.  And  .\u- 
guslin,  givi]ig  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Egyptian  Ili'rmos  Trismegistus,  says,  "He  main- 
tained in\ages  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  bodies  of  the 
gods  ;  certain  spirits  bad  their  residence  in  tliem, 
having  been  invited  lliither  by  their  worshippers, 
and  had  great  power  in  granting  the  pr.ayers  and 
bringing  about  such  things  as  were  requested  of 
theui.  This  imiting  of  invisible  spirits  with  images, 
and  forming  them  into  one  animated  body,  he  tcnned 
tlie  making  of  gods  ;  and  held  that  there  were  people 
who  were  masters  of  tliat  great  and  wonderful  art." 
This  was  the  conunon  opinion  among  the  heathens. 
Dr.  Pococke  a-.-erls.  that  the  adoration  which  the 
ancient  Arabs  paid  their  gods  wa?  founded  on  this 
indwellin,'  principle  ;  ami  he  infonns  ns  from  their 
writers  that  wlieu  Mohammed  and  his  followers 
destroyed  their  idols  at  Mecca,  they  believed  the 
s]iirits  which  dwelt  in  them  were  to  be  seen  in  tears 
bewailing  and  lamenting  their  condition  as  being  de- 
prived of  their  earthly  abodes. 

IDOL.^-TKRS,  worshipper.s  of  idols,  or  persons 
who  ascribe  to  created  objects  qualities  and  attributes 
pecidiar  to  the  Creator.  It  is  didicult  to  ascertain 
at  what  ]irecise  period  mankind  began  to  swerve 
from  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  into  idolatry. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Antedihi- 
\ian  world  was  not  altogether  free  from  this  heinous 
sin.  In  Gen.  vi.  11,  we  are  told  that  "the  eartli 
also  was  corrupt  before  God,"  wliich  is  interpreted  by 
the  Jewish  doctors  as  referring  to  the  prevalence  of 
impurity  or  idolatry.  And  when  it  is  .said,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  days  of  ICnos,  the  son  of  Seth,  "  Then 
began   men   to  call   ujion  the  name  of  the  Lord," 


M.iimonides  and  the  Rabbis  generally  translate  the 
passage  thus  :  "  Then  was  there  profanation  by  in- 
voking the  name  of  the  Lord,"  implying  in  their 
view  that  the  name  of  God  was  given  to  creatures. 
But  whether  such  a  rendering  of  this  passage  be 
allowable  or  not,  a  comparison  of  Gen.  vi.  Ti,  with 
Rom.  i.  2.3,  seems  to  favour  the  notion  that  idolatry 
w.as  practised  before  the  Flood.  And  Sanchoniatho, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  profane  writers,  states,  that  the 
sun  came  to  be  worshipped  in  the  second  generation 
from  .\dam,  and  pillars  or  nule  stones  in  the  fifth 
generation,  and  statues  and  eminent  persons  hi  the 
ninth. 

Soon  after  the  Deluge  we  find  idolatry  prevailing 
in  the  world.  The  family  of  Abraham  worshipjied 
idols  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  in  L''r  of  the  Clial- 
dees,  and  Laban  of  Mesopotamia  hail  teraphiin  or 
idols,  which  Rachel  secretly  carried  with  her  when 
she  left  her  father's  house.  The  Egyptians  were 
given  to  idolatry  before  Jacob  and  his  sons  went 
down  thither ;  and  from  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  it  appears 
plain  that  the  Israelites  served  idols  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  On  their  dep.arlnre  from  the  land  of  bond- 
age, we  find  them  worsliipping  idols,  and  when  they 
had  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  thev  adopted  va- 
rious deities,  which  were  wor,shipped  In- the  Cauaan- 
ites  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 

The  first  of  the  Jewish  kings  who  introduced 
idolatry  as  a  nation.il  woi-ship  w.as  Solomon,  who 
not  only  himself  served  strange  gods,  but  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  throughout  the  country  in 
their  honour,  and  burnt  incense  to  them.  Jero- 
boam, who  headed  the  ivbellion  of  the  ten  tribes,  set 
np  the  worshiji  of  two  golden  calves,  one  at  Bethel, 
and  the  other  at  Dan.  Xor  was  the  king  of  Jndah 
guiltless  of  this  gross  sin  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  peo- 
ple excelled  their  fathere  in  the  homage  which  thev 
paid  to  false  gods,  for  we  are  told  1  Kings  xiv.  2,% 
that  "  they  also  built  them  high  places,  and  images, 
and  groves,  on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every 
green  tree."  Many  of  the  kings  f  Jndah  were 
id(r!atei's,  but  .\haz  surpassed  them  all.  He  walked 
in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  made  molten 
images  of  liaalim,  and  it  is  related  of  him  in  2  Kings 
xvi.  ,%  "But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  yea,  and  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  according  to  the  abominations  of  the  heathen, 
whom  the  Lord  cast  out  from  before  th.e  children  of 
Israel."  The  brazen  serpent  which  Jloses  liad  made 
at  the  command  of  Ooil  had  been  converted  into  an 
idol,  and  lucense  was  burned  to  it,  but  Hezeki.-ib,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  broke  it  in 
pieces,  and  called  it  Nehushtan,  a  mere  piece  of 
brass.  The  succeeding  princes  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  .attachment  to  idols  with  the  honourable  ex- 
ceiition  of  good  king  Josrali.  After  the  return  of 
the  Jew.s,  however,  from  their  seventy  years'  cajiti- 
vity  in  Babylon,  (hey  wholly  reiionnced  idolatry  by 
the  advice  of  Ezra  and  Nebeiniab. 

The  earliest  form  of  idohitrv  was  that  which  is 
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known  by  the  name  of  Tmbaism,  or  tlie  woisliip  of 
tlie  licavenly  bodies,  namely,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  This  seems  to  liave  prevailed  among  the  Ba- 
bylonians, Chaldemis,  and  Assyrians.  To  tliat  may 
have  suoceeiliMl  the  worehip  of  the  elements,  panicii- 
larly  of  fire,  wliich  was  practised  at  an  early  period 
in  Chaldoa  and  Persia.  "  I'^acli  element,"  says  Mal- 
let in  his  Northern  Antiquities,  "  wa.s,  according  to 
the  faith  of  primeval  man,  imder  the  guidance  of 
•some  being  peculiar  to  it.  The  cartli,  the  water,  the 
lire,  the  air,  tlie  sun,  moon,  juid  stars,  had  each  their 
respective  divinity.  The  trees,  forests,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, rocks,  winds,  thuMdcr,  and  tempests,  had  the 
same  ;  and  merited  on  that  score  a  religious  worship, 
which  at  first  could  not  be  directed  to  the  visible  ob- 
ject, but  to  the  intelligence  with  which  it  was  ani- 
mated." 

An  idea  has  prevailed  among  almost  all  heathen 
nations,  that  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
gods  were  limited  to  particular  localities.  Hence  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  20,  the  colonists  sent  by  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  Samaria,  attributed  a  severe  calamity  with 
which  they  were  visited  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
manner  of  the  local  deities.  '•  Wherefore  they  spake 
to  the  king  of  Assyria,  saying.  The  nations  which 
thou  hast  removed,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria, know  nut  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land : 
therefore  he  hath  sent  lions  among  them,  and,  be- 
hold, they  slay  them,  because  they  know  not  the 
m.inner  of  the  God  of  the  land."  And  again,  1  Kings 
XX.  23,  we  find  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  their  master  that  the  g^ji'.s  of 
the  Israelites  were  gods  of  the  hills  only,  and  not  of 
the  plain.  The  same  notion  seems  to  have  persaded 
the  whole  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  for 
while  the  higher  deities  were  regarded  as  having  a 
tnore  extensive  range  of  authority  in  every  separate 
department  of  nature,  every  city  or  single  locAlity 
had  its  own  special  authority  who  presided  over  it. 
The  greater  deities  also  were  imagined  sometimes 
to  clothe  themselves  in  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
quitting  Olympus  for  a  time,  to  hold  converse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  earth.  Hence  the  exclamation  in 
-Acts  xiv.  11,  "The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the 
likeness  of  men."  ]n  any  great  emergency  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  all  heathen  nations  to  seek  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  gods; 
and  any  sudden  deliverance  or  .special  event,  whether 
wearing  a  good  or  evil  aspect,  lias  been  generally 
ascribed  to  the  inteiiiosition  of  their  deities. 

In  the  early  Christian  church,  idolatry  was  ac- 
coimted  one  of  the  great  crimes  which  were  punished 
with  excommunication.  There  were  several  degrees 
of  the  sin.  Some  went  openly  to  the  heathen  tem- 
ples, and  there  otTered  incense  to  the  idols,  and  were 
partakers  of  the  sacrifices.  Cyprian  often  styles 
8uch  persons  sacrificati  and  thurificati;  and  he 
draws  a  distinction  between  those  who  not  onlv 
themselves  sacrificed,  but  compelled  their  wives  and 
children  and  servants  to  go  and  sacrifice  along  with 


tliem;  and  those  who,  to  deliver  their  families  and 
friends  from  persecution,  went  to  sacrifice  theniselves 
alone.  The  latter  he  considered  as  less  aggravated 
transgi-essors.  In  the  .same  view  of  the  case,  the 
council  of  Ancyra,  in  its  fourth  canon,  orders,  "  that 
they  who  were  compelled  to  go  to  an  idol  temple,  if 
they  went  with  a  cheerful  air,  and  in  a  festival  habit, 
and  took  share  of  the  fea.*t  with  unconcemedncss, 
should  <io  six  years'  penance,  one  as  hearers  only, 
three  as  prostrafors,  and  two  as  co-standers  to  hear 
the  jiraycrs,  before  they  were  admitted  to  full  com- 
munion again,  lint  if  they  went  in  a  mourning  habit 
to  the  temple,  and  wept  all  the  time  tliey  eat  of  the 
sacrifice,  then  four  years'  penance  should  be  suflicient 
to  restore  them  to  perfection."  The  eighth  canon  of 
the  same  council  orders,  "Those  who  repeated  their 
crime  by  sacrificing  twice  or  thrice,  to  do  a  longer 
I>enance ;  for  seven  years  is  appointed  to  be  their 
term  of  discipline."  And  bj-  the  ninth  canon,  "  If  any 
not  only  sacrificed  themselves,  but  also  compelled 
their  brethren,  or  were  the  occasion  of  compelling 
them,  then  they  were  to  do  ten  years'  penance,  as 
guilty  of  a  more  heinous  wickedness."  The  seventh 
canon,  however,  assigns  only  two  yeare'  penance  to 
those  who  neither  sacrificed  nor  eat  things  olTered  to 
idols,  but  only  their  own  meat  on  a  lieathcn  festival 
in  an  idol  temple.  In  extreme  cases,  where  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  lapsed  into  idolatry  voluntarily,  and 
without  compulsion,  severe  punishment  was  indicted. 
By  one  of  the  Xiccne  canons,  they  were  ajipointed 
to  imdergo  twelve  years'  penance  before  they  were 
|ierfectly  restored  agaiti  to  full  commmnon.  The 
coimcil  of  Valence  in  France  goes  farther,  and  obliges 
them  to  do  jienance  all  their  live.«,  and  only  to  re- 
ceive absolution  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  council 
of  Eliberis  goes  beyond  even  this,  and  denies  such 
deliberate  apostates  communion  in  the  very  List  ex- 
ti'emity;  declaring,  '-That  if  any  Christian  took 
upon  him  the  office  of  Jiamen  or  Koman  priest,  and 
therein  ofi'ered  sacrifice,  doubling  and  trebling  his 
crime  by  mmder  and  adultery,  he  should  not  be  re- 
ceived to  communion  at  the  hour  of  death." 

Another  class  of  professing  Christijuis  who  lapsed 
into  idolatry,  juid  were  in  consequence  charged  with 
renouncing:  the  faith,  received  the  name  oi  Lihellatici, 
from  certain  libels  or  writings,  which  they  either 
gave  to  the  heathen  magistrates  or  received  from 
them,  in  order  to  be  excused  from  doing  sacrifice  in 
public.  Some  of  this  order  of  idolateis  gave  a  writ- 
ten statement  subscribed  with  their  own  hands,  de- 
claring tliemsclves  not  to  be  Cliristians,  and  profess- 
ing their  readiness  to  .sacrifice  when  called  by  the 
m.agistrate  to  do  so.  Others,  in  order  to  screen 
themselves  from  an  open  avowal  of  apostasy,  sent  a 
heathen  friend  or  servant  to  sacrifice  in  their  names, 
and  thus  to  jirocure  a  written  testimonial,  which 
might  make  them  pass  for  heathens.  Others,  still, 
confessed  openly  to  the  heathen  magistrates  that 
they  were  Christians,  and  could  not  sacrifice  to  idols, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  otTered  a  bribe  to  obtain 
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a  libel  of  security.  Cases  actually  occiiiTed  of  Chris- 
tians who  feigned  madness  to  avoid  being  called 
upon  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  it  sometimes  happened 
that  individuals  would  go  forward  to  the  heathen 
altar  as  if  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  would  fall  down  sud- 
denly, as  if  in  an  epileptic  fit,  in  order  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  the  magistrate,  and  lead  him  to  ex- 
empt them  from  the  perfonnance  of  tlie  heathen  rite. 
This  was  of  course  looked  upon  by  the  church  as  an 
act  of  dissimulation,  and  by  the  penitential  rules  of 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  persons  who  were 
guilty  of  it  were  subjected  to  penance  for  six  months. 
And  not  only  those  who  were  directly  chargeable 
with  sacrificing  to  iduls,  but  all  who  in  any  way  pro- 
moted or  encouraged  or  even  connived  at  idolatrous 
practices,  were  visited  more  or  less  severely  with 
ecclesiasticjil  censures.  Tims  the  trade  of  making 
idols  for  the  heathen  was  accounted  by  the  early 
Christians  a  scandalous  prot'ession,  and  no  man  who 
lived  by  such  a  calling  could  be  admitted  to  baptism, 
unless  he  promised  to  renounce  it.  Tertullian 
cliarges  it  as  a  great  crime  upon  Hermogenes,  that 
he  followed  the  trade  of  painting  images  for  idola- 
trous worship.  From  the  remarks  of  Tertullian  in 
his  book  on  Idolatry,  it  would  appear  that  in  his 
time  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  regard  to  idol- 
makers  was  so  lax,  that  such  offenders  were  porniit- 
ted  not  only  to  communicate,  but  to  take  orders  in 
the  church.  The  same  Fatlier  considers  those  in- 
volved in  the  charge  of  idolatry,  who  contributed 
toward  the  worship  of  idols,  either  by  erecting  altars, 
or  building  temples,  or  making  shrines,  or  bcautily- 
ing  and  adorning  idols.  He  denounces  also  those 
whom  he  terms  purveyors  for  idolatry,  among  whom 
he  includes  all  merchants  selling  frankincense  to  the 
idol-temples,  and  all  who  made  a  trade  of  buying  and 
selling  the  public  victims. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness or  unlawfulness  of  eatiu','  meats  oflered  in  sacri- 
fice to  idols.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  viii., 
jilaces  the  question  in  a  clear  and  convincing  liu'ht. 
He  admits  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  and  that  which  is 
otl'ered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is  nothing,  or  of  iio  im- 
portance, abstractly  considered.  But  much  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  in  which  the  action  is  pcr- 
fontied.  If  a  ('hristian  man  enters  an  idol  temple, 
and  there  sits  down  with  idolaters,  partaking  of  their 
feast  iipiin  that  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  idols,  he 
is  plainly  guilty  of  an  abu.se  of  his  Christian  liberty, 
a  direct  encomagement  of  idolatry,  and  an  ortcnce 
against  the  conscientious  scruples  of  his  Christian 
brethren.  In  the  Acts  of  Lucian  the  martyr,  he  is 
said  to  have  chosen  rather  to  die  with  hunger  th.in 
to  eat  things  oU'ered  to  idols,  when  his  persecutors 
would  allow  hiin  no  other  snsten.iiice  in  prison.  In 
.Ining  so  Ijucian  acted  on  clear  Christian  principle, 
well  knowing  that  his  heathen  enemies  wished  to  in- 
volve hin\  in  what  the_v  considered  a  connivance  at 
dolatry.    And  Baronius,  in  his  Annals,  gives  a  simi- 


lar instance  in  the  case  of  the  Christians  of  Constan- 
tinople, wdio,  when  Julian  the  Apostate  had  ordered 
all  the  meat  in  the  shambles  to  be  polluted  with 
idolatrous  lustrations,  firmly  and  resolutely  abstained 
from  purchasing  the  polluted  food,  and  used  boiled 
corn  instead  of  bread,  thus  defeating  the  intention  of 
the  Emperor.  It  was  regarded  even  as  a  breach  of 
Christian  duty  to  be  present  at  an  idol-sacrifice 
through  mere  curiosity,  although  no  active  part  was 
taken  in  it, — an  indirect  encouragement  of  idolatry 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  council  of  Eliberis,  under 
the  penalty  of  ten  years"  penance.  And  the  council 
of  Ancyra  made  a  decree,  that  such  as  feasted  with 
the  heathen  upon  any  idol  festival,  in  any  place  .set 
apart  for  that  service,  though  they  carried  their  own 
meat  and  eat  it  there,  should  do  two  years'  penance 
for  it.  Among  the  Apostolical  canons  there  is  one 
which  forbids  Christians  to  carry  oil  to  any  heathen 
temple  or  Jewish  synagogue,  or  to  set  up  lights  on 
their  festivals,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 
Kveiy  kind  of  idolatry  was  visited  in  the  primitive 
ages  with  the  censures  of  the  church.  Thus  the 
Angelici  were  accounted  heretics  for  worshipping 
angels ;  the  Simonlnm  and  Carpocrathms  for  wor- 
sliipijing  images  ;  and  the  Colhjridiims  for  worship- 
ping the  Virgin  Mary.  Nay.  so  far  does  Tertullian 
carry  his  views  of  this  subject  that  he  determines  it 
to  be  a  species  of  idolatry  for  a  schoolmaster  to 
teach  the  names  of  the  heathen  gods  to  his  schol.ars, 
or  for  a  Christian  to  liear  arms  or  fly  in  times  of  per- 
secution. But  while  such  extreme  opinions  ,are  no- 
where foimd  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Christian 
fathers,  one  great  principle  pervades  the  whole,  that 
no  creature,  of  whatsoever  excellence,  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  religious  worship  except  the  Living 
and  the  True  God.  Idolatry  of  every  kind  was  viewed 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  called  down  the 
heaviest  spiritual  censures  which  the  Church  coidd 
inflict. 

IDRIS.    See  Edris. 

IDUNA,  the  wife  of  Bragi,  (which  seel  in  the 
Scandinavian  mythology.  .She  is  alleged  to  keep  in 
a  box  the  apples  which  the  gods,  when  they  feel  old 
age  approaching,  have  only  to  taste  to  become  yoimg 
again.     Thus  they  are  kept  in  renovated  youth. 

IDYA,  the  knowing  goddess  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  daughter  of  Orenmts  unA  Tetlnjs,  and  the 
wife  of  ^43etcs  the  king  of  Colchis. 

IFAYS,  wooden  tablets  among  the  Japanese  of  a 
peculiar  shape,  containing  inscriptions  commemora- 
tive of  the  dead,  mentioning  the  date  of  his  decease, 
and  the  name  given  to  him  since  that  event  The 
ifiiyii  are  carried  in  the  funeral  procession  along 
with  the  body  to  the  grave,  and  one  of  them  is 
placed  over  it,  remaining  there  for  seven  weeks, 
when  it  is  removed  to  make  way  for  the  grave-stone. 
Another  of  the  ifoys  is  set  up  during  the  period  of 
mourning  in  the  best  apartmcHt  of  the  house  of  the 
deceased.  Sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  tea  are  placed 
before  it,  and  morning,  noon,  and  night,  food  is  of 
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fored  to  it,  served  up  ;u  Ui  a  living  pei'soii.  Two 
Crtiiilles,  tixcil  in  candlusiicks,  burn  before  it,  iiiijlit 
niid  day,  and  ,i  lighted  lantern  is  hung  np  on  cither 
sidi'.  The  whole  household  of  liotli  sexes,  including 
tlie  servants,  ]ir;iy  before  it  morning  and  evening. 
This  is  kept  up  for  seven  weeks,  and  during  each 
week  a  priest  attends  each  day  and  reads  hymns  for 
an  hoin-  heforo  the  '/">/.  lie  is  eacli  time  supplied 
with  ornaments  and  paid  a,  fee  of  from  (ive  to  six 
nms. 

U^rLAU  Tiu:.\TY  or),  a  cclelirate(!  conipaet  rati- 
lied  at  lylaii  in  Ijohpniia,  which  closed  the  long  pro- 
tnicted  war  between  the  //MssfVc*  arul  tlu;  Iloninn 
Ciitholicx.  The  date  of  this  treaty  is  the  30th  No- 
vend)er  143.0,     See  IIupsitrs. 

IPtNATIUS   (St.)    FKSTiv.vr,  m'.  a  festival  ub- 
.served  by  the  Greek  church  on   the  "iOlh  Deeendjcr 
aiuuially,  in  honour  of  Ignalius,  the  Cliri.-tian  mar- 
tyr, who  perished  in  the  reign  of  Tr.'ijan,  in  the  be 
ginning  of  the  second  centnry. 

IGNISPR'IUM,  a  species  of  divination  practised 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  consisting  of  ob.servalions 
made  on  the  flames  ascending  from  the  sacrilicial 
altar.     See  niviNATlox. 

IKOXORORTSl,  a  small  sect  of  dissenters  from 
the  RiTsso-fliir.KK  Church  (which  see),  who  are  so 
violently  opposnil  to  images,  that  they  will  not  sutler 
even  pictures  in  their  places  of  worship  ;  and  re- 
miunce  all  superstitious  reverence  for  the  buildings 
themselves,  declaring  their  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  scriptural  statement,  that  the  Almi;;hty  dwcllelh 
not  in  temples  made  with  IiantN.  They  rest  their 
rejection  of  pictures  and  iin.igos  on  the  second  coni- 
niandnuuit. 

IKO-SI IJ,  the  sect  of  the  wor.'~hi|.pcrs  of  Amiuas, 
(which  see\  the  most  iinmerons  and  powerful  ecclesi- 
astical body  in  ,Iap,an.     See  Japan  (Heligion  of). 

IL.\III  (.Arab,  the  divine)  of  .Aki!Ati,  asystem  of 
pliilosophie  Dsivn  introduced  by  Akbar,  the  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  \ttbQ, 
and  reigned  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-one  years. 
His  desire  was  to  found  a  new  creed  on  the  basis  of 
universal  toleration,  so  as  to  combine  in  one  religious 
body  the  Iliiulns,  Jlohanunedans,  and  Christians, 
along  with  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  His  object, 
in  cslablishiug  a  new  creed,  was  buth  political  and 
religions;  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  Delhi  emperors 
who  regarded  India  as  his  country,  and  who  sought 
to  etiaee  from  the  memory  of  the  Plindus  that  they 
Avere  a  compiered  people,  lie  hoped  that  the  .adop- 
tion of  a  new  and  common  creed  woidd  elTacc  the 
distinction  between  the  conquerors  .and  the  coii- 
•pirred  ;  but  the  task  was  too  mighty  for  even  impe- 
rial resources,  and  his  project  perished  with  him,  the 
Mohammedan  system  being  revived  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Jchanghfr,  Akbar's  son  and  successor. 

Uy  means  of  the  commerci.al  establishments  of 
the  Saracens  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Mohannncil.an  faith  had,  even  in  the  ninth 
century,    been    dilVused    among  some  minor  tribes 


on  the  coasts  of  the  Indi.m  pcninsiiLa.  The  creed 
of  Islam,  however,  though  extensively  prevalent 
in  the  northern  provinces,  has  never  peiunr.ated 
to  the  soulhern  parts.  About  A.  d.  1000,  the 
Sultan  Malnnild,  the  first  great  monarch  of  the 
Ghizni  ilyu.asty,  eniered  India,  and  elTccted  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  north-west,  destroying 
the  lliiulu  temples  and  idol*,  .and  erecting  mosipies 
in  .-ill  the  chief  towns  of  the  district.  At  iirst  ihe 
usual  warlike  measures  were  ,ado[ited  to  compel  the 
people  to  renounce  theRrahnianical  creed,  and.adoi.t 
that  of  Islam.  Soon,  however,  a  system  of  niutu  1 
toleration  was  adopted,  which  coulinued  to  be  main- 
tained after  the  iMongolian  conquest,  the  etVeet  of 
which  was,  that  a  mixture  to  some  extent  of  the  two 
creeds  took  (ilace,  the  ^lohammedans,  on  the  one 
hand,  adopting  .some  IJrahmanical  practices,  and 
many  of  the  pnjndices  of  ca.-te,  and  the  Hindus,  on 
the  other,  loiirning  lo  speak  v/itli  respect  of  Moham- 
med and  the  prophets  of  IsUm. 

When  .Vkbar  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Mogul 
emperors,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  was  only 
fourlecn  years  of  .ige  ;  but  being  of  an  active  in- 
quiring mind,  he  w:is  early  led  to  forsake  Moham- 
niedanisni,  and  .although  ignorant  of  ihe  pure  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  was  still  disjioscd  to  favour  the  Gos- 
pels rather  th.aii  the  Koran.  It  did  not  eseajie  his 
observant  eye  that  the  adherents  of  two  religions 
so  essentially  ditlerer/t  as  I'rahmanism  and  Islamism 
lived,  novcrlheless,  in  harmony  and  peace,  as  tliey 
had  done  for  nearly  six  hinidred  years  before,  to- 
leratiu  ,  and  even  apparently  respecting,  cue  an- 
other's failh.  In  tliese  circuinstanccs,  with  a  mind 
naturally  inclined  to  liber.ality,  or  rather  latitudi 
nari.anism,  he  bethought  himself  of  iVandng  a  new 
religion,  which  might  combine  his  whole  subjects 
in  one  religious  con)nnmity.  The  materials  thus 
proposed  to  be  .amalgamated  were  by  no  means  of 
a  i>roniising  kiiul,  including,  as  they  did,  Moham- 
medans, Ilhidus,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  and  even 
.Jews  anil  Christians.  Nevertheless,  the  dilBitdlv  of 
the  t.ask,  and  the  discoiwagcments  whirh  he  was 
sure  to  encoui.ter  in  seeking  to  aeconqilish  it,  did 
not  prevent  Akbar  from  making  the  attempt. 

Ilnlii.  or  the  divine  .system,  as  its  founder  proposed 
to  call  it,  Wiis  essenti.ally  eclectic  in  its  character,  its 
elements  being  drawn  from  ditierent  religions.  In 
accordance  with  the  Mohannuedan  views  in  which 
ho  had  been  educated,  the  fundamental  point  on 
which  .Akbar  insisted  \. .as  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  which  he  declared  was  but  obscurely 
revealed  to  the  prophets.  But  while  be  thus  adopted 
a  Jlohaminedau  basis  for  his  cree<l,  be  took  care 
at  the  same  time  to  declare  his  entire  disbelief  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Koran.  .And  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  peculiarly  favoured  him  in  doing  sn.  It  so 
happened  that  In  1,57,5,  a  di-pute  .arose  among  iMo 
hammcdan  doctors  as  to  the  lunnber  of  wives  th.at  a 
Moslem  might  legally  marry.  The  Koran  eays 
"two,  or  three,  or  four,"  but  the  conjuncilun   {rim) 
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which  is  translated  "  or,"  admits  also  of  being  trans- 
lated "and,"  in  wliich  case  the  foUowei'S  of  Mo- 
hammed would  be  authorized  in  taking  "  two,  and 
tluee,  and  four,"  or,  in  all,  nine  wives.  The  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage  was  felt 
to  be  great,  and,  besides,  it  involved  varicius  other 
questions  connected  with  marriage,  which  it  seonicd 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  ex|ilain.  Much  both  ol 
leaniing  and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the  discus- 
sion of  these  disputed  points,  and  the  opinions  of 
those  versed  in  the  Mohanimedau  law  were  so  va- 
rious, that  the  whole  subject  was  thrown  into  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Akbar  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  avow  his  scepticism,  declaring  that  no 
religious  svstem  could  assert  a  valid  claim  to  be 
divine  which  involved  such  [ilain  and  palpable  con- 
tradictions. From  this  time  the  emperor  professed 
himself  to  be  an  impartial  inquirer  after  truth,  and, 
accordingly,  he  opeidy  conversed  with  the  teacliers  of 
every  religion.  The  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated 
m.ay  be  discerned  in  the  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter addressed  in  1582  to  tlie  king  of  rortugal : 
'•  Vour  majesty  knows  that  the  learned  and  divines 
of  all  nations  and  times,  in  tlieir  opinions  concerning 
the  world  of  a[ipearance  and  the  inlellectual,  agree 
in  this,  tliat  the  former  ought  to  be  of  no  con^idcra- 
lion  in  respect  to  the  latter;  yet  the  wise  men  of  the 
times,  and  the  great  ones  of  all  nations,  toil  nnicli  in 
perfecting  themselves,  as  to  this  perishable  and 
showy  .state,  and  consume  the  best  of  their  lives,  and 
the  choicest  of  their  time,  in  procuring  apparent  de- 
lights, being  swallowed  up  and  dissolved  in  lleeting 
ploasiu'es  and  transitory  joys.  The  most  lli^li  God, 
merely  through  his  denial  favour  and  perpetual 
grace,  notwithstanding  so  many  obstacles,  and  such 
a  world  of  business  and  employment,  has  disposed 
my  heart  so  as  always  to  seek  him ;  and  tliongli  he 
has  subjected  the  dominions  of  so  many  powert'ul 
princes  to  me,  which  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  I 
endeavour  to  manage  and  govem,  so  as  that  all  my 
subjects  are  contented  aiul  happy;  yet,  praise  be  to 
God,  his  will  and  my  duty  lo  him  is  the  end  I  pro- 
pose in  all  my  actions  and  desires.  And  as  most 
people,  being  enchained  by  the  bonds  of  constraint 
and  fashion,  and  regarding  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  relations,  and  acquaintances,  without  exa- 
mining the  arguments  or  reasons  for  it,  give  an  im- 
plicit faith  to  that  religion  in  wliich  they  have  been 
brought  lip,  and  remain  deprived  of  the  excellency 
of  the  truth,  the  finding  of  which  is  the  projier  end 
of  reason;  therefore  at  times  I  converse  with  the 
learned  of  all  religions,  and  profit  by  the  discourses 
of  each." 

Akbar  being  earnestly  desirous  to  arrive  at  some 
settled  conviction  on  matters  of  religion,  passed 
much  of  his  time,  and  particularly  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  in  conversing 
with  learned  men  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  different  religions.  It  foriunately 
li.appens  that  the  substance,  if  not  the  exact  words, 


of  these  discussions  have  been  banded  down  to  ns  in 
the  Dabistan  or  School  of  Manners,  an  extraordinary 
work,  containing  much  valuable  information  in  ref- 
erence to  the  principal  religions  of  Central  and 
Western  Asia.  An  extract  from  the  translation  of 
that  work  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  probably  ailords  as  accurate  a  view  as 
can  be  lound  anywhere  of  Ilahi  of  Akbar.  A  philo- 
sopher is  introduced  thus  developing  •' the  divine" 
creed :  "  Know  for  certain,  that  the  accomplished 
apostle  and  peit'ect  messenger  from  God  is  the  illus- 
trious Akbar;  that  is  the  imperial  wisdom,  on  whom 
be  the  blessings  of  God !  Nor  can  you  require  a 
stronger  proof  than  this,  his  being  from  bis  own 
essence  skilled  in  all  knowledge,  and  that  his  pre- 
cepts are  such  as  are  intelligible  to  the  understand 
ing.s  of  all  men.  And  since  reason  proves  that  a 
wise  and  ahnighty  Creator  lias  formed  this  world, 
and  has  showeied  many  blessings  on  the  inhabitants 
of  this  temporary  abode,  which  are  deserving  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  let  u.s,  as  far  as  the  light 
of  our  understandings  will  enable  ns,  meditate  on 
the  mysteries  of  his  creation,  and  render  praises  nnto 
him  according  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  his 
sublime  perfections.  Then  when  we  have  obtained 
such  knowledge,  and  have  been  led  into  the  right 
path,  should  we  deny  his  unity  and  become  nnniind- 
ful  of  his  bcnetits,  shall  we  not  deservedly  incur 
punishment?  Since  such  is  the  case,  why  should 
we  pay  obedience  to  any  man,  who  was  a  mortal 
like  ourselves,  and  was  subject  to  anger,  and  lust, 
and  covetoHsness,  and  pain,  and  joy.  and  love  ot 
rank  and  power,  even  more  than  ourselves.  For  i. 
this  mortal  should  teach  knowledge  and  thanks- 
giving, we  have  been  already  made  accpiainted  with 
these  by  the  assistance  of  our  own  understandings ; 
and  if  "he  should  teach  what  is  contrary  to  reason, 
this  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  false- 
hood. For  reason  assures  us,  that  the  Creator  of 
this  world  is  wise,  anil  a  wise  being  would  not 
pre.scribe  to  the  created  any  worship  which  would 
appear  to  their  reasons  to  be  evil,  since  what  appears 
evil  cannot  remain  permanent.  Now,  all  religions 
are  tounded  on  circumstances  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  evil,  such  as  believing  in  the  conversations 
of  (iod,  the  incainalion  of  the  incorporeal  essence  in 
a  huniau  form,  and  his  reascension  into  heaven  in  a 
human  body;  the  ascension  of  men  into  heaven; 
the  pilgrimage  to  particular  edifices,  and  the  cere- 
monies attending  it;  the  ihrc.wing  of  stones,  and 
running  between  two  hills,  and  kissing  the  black 
stone.  For  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
adore  God  witliout  some  visible  medium,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  have  some  fixed  point  to 
which  the  mind  can  attach  itself,  it  is  evident  that, 
for  remembering  ami  praising  God,  no  medium  nor 
particular  place  is  at  all  requisite.  But  if  they 
should  be  admitted  to  be  necessary,  the  Bun  and 
the  [ilanets  deserve  the  [ueference.  Yet  neither  can 
be   considered   as   exempt   from   a   resemblance   to 
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Pagiinism.  fhoiigli  the  devout  respect  paid  to  parti- 
cular oililiccs  is  most  objectionable,  as  their  being 
cjilleil  the  house  of  God  may  induce  the  ignorant  to 
Bscril>e  a  corporeal  form  to  God;  and  as  also  dif- 
ferent proplicts  have  conleried  a  sanctity  on  dilVerent 
places,  such  as  the  Kaaba  and  Jerusalem.  Since 
therefore  a  resemblance  to  Paganism  exists  in  all 
worship  of  stone,  earth,  and  corporeal  forms,  the 
most  proper  objects  on  which  to  fix  the  mind  are 
fire,  water,  and  the  planets.  If  then  any  object  be 
necessary,  let  it  be  the  sun  and  the  planets." 

From  the  view  of  his  system  thus  given  in  the 
Dabistan,  which  was  written  by  Mohsan  Faiii,  a 
Persian,  who  arrived  in  Northern  India  while  tlie 
attempts  of  Akbar  to  found  a  new  religion  were  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  appears  that  the 
design  of  this  Jlohammedan  refonner  was  to  revive 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster  in  a  modilied  form  ;  he  was 
a  firm  believer  in  astrology,  and  according  to  Mohsan 
Fani,  he  borrowed  this  portion  of  liis  creed  from 
Jenghiz  Khan,  whom  he  claimed  as  liis  ancestor. 
Having  acquired  sufficient  influence  over  the  theolo- 
gians, doctors  of  the  law,  and  learned  men,  to  secure 
their  public  recoguition  of  him  as  the  sole  protector 
of  the  faith,  Akbar  propounded  his  creed,  which  was 
accepted  by  several  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. 
ICncouraged  by  his  success,  he  now  ordered  the  abo- 
lition of  the  old  confession  of  Islam,  '-There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,"  and 
the  substitution  of  the  following  formula  in  its  stead, 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Akbar  is  the  vicar 
of  God."  Thus  did  this  ambitious  Mogul  Emiieror 
boldly  claim  the  place  of  the  great  Prophet  of 
Arabia. 

Having  succeeded  so  far  in  abolishing  the  creed 
of  Isldm,  he  foimd  little  difticulty  in  ordering  the 
discontinuance  of  its  outward  forms  and  ceremonies. 
He  abrogated  the  five  daily  prayers,  the  ablutions, 
fasts,  alms,  and  pilgrimages  enjoined  upon  the  faith- 
ful. He  abolished  the  religious  services  observed  on 
Fridays,  aTid  dismissed  the  Muezzins  or  criers  of  thf 
mosques.  He  ordered  that  that  shoidd  be  considered 
as  clean  which  was  declared  by  the  Koran  to  be  un- 
clean. He  permitted  the  sale  of  wine,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  games  of  chance.  He  forbade  the  marriage  of 
more  than  one  wife,  and  enjoined  the  postponement 
of  the  ciretuncision  of  boys  until  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  even  then  the  ceremony  was  to  be  entirely  op- 
tional. The  more  eftectually  to  abolish  the  memory 
of  the  ancient  religion,  he  ordered  the  era  of  his  own 
accession  to  the  throne  to  be  used  instead  of  the 
Hegira.  In  these  iimovations,  Akbar  was  at  first 
supported  by  the  S/iiites,  who  thought  thereby  to 
gain  a  triumph  over  the  Sonniles,  but  on  perceiving 
the  tendency  of  the  new  creed  wholly  to  destroy 
Islamism,  they  withdrew  the  partial  encouragement 
they  had  given,  aiul  contended  earnestly  for  tlie  old 
Mussulman  lailli.  To  gain  over  tlie  Hindus  to  his 
nystein  Akbar  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution, 
knowing  well  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  adhered 


to  ancient  institutions.  He  issued  no  edict  against 
idolatry,  but  contented  himself  with  ordering  triala 
by  ordeal  to  be  discontinued,  and  also  the  burning  of 
widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands.  The 
abolition  of  Suttee,  however,  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  Hindu  comnnniity,  so  that  in  a  sliort  time  he 
was  compelled  to  revoke  his  edict  on  that  point. 

Akbar  had  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
establishuient  of  the  doctrines  of  his  new  system  of 
religion,  but  he  began  soon  to  perceive  that  a  ritual 
was  necessary  as  well  &l  A  creed,  and  after  much 
careful  consideration,  he  decided  upon  adopting  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster; 
insisting  much  upon  due  reverence  being  paid  to  the 
sun  and  planets  as  the  most  glorious  symbols  of 
Deity.  Among  the  innovations  which  the  Emperor 
introduced  there  was  one  which,  siin|ile  though  at 
first  sight  it  may  appear,  and  even  unimportant, 
proved  the  death-blow  of  Ih/ii.  This  was  tlie  edict 
wliicli  he  issued, — forbidding  his  subjects  to  wear 
beards.  On  this  point  the  reforming  monarch  met 
with  determined  resistance  ;  for  several  years  he  con- 
tended with  his  subjects  on  this  trifling  matter;  the 
progi-ess  of  his  religion  was  now  arrested,  and  when 
the  son  of  Akbar  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1G05, 
Ilahi  disappeared,  and  Islamism  regained  its  wonted 
ascendency.  But  though  the  Deistic  system  of  Ak- 
bar never  obtained  root  in  Hindustan,  but  perished 
with  its  fouiuler,  it  has  not  been  altogether  barren 
and  unproductive  of  results,  for  to  this  source  is  to 
be  traced  in  a  great  measure  the  success  which  after- 
wards attended  the  labours  of  J\"aiia?c,  the  Sikh  re- 
former, as  well  as  the  rise  and  subsequent  snowth  of 
the  principles  of  the  Persian  Sufis,  and  of  the  Vedanti 
school  of  Hindu  philosophy. 

ILICET  (Lat.  ire  licet,  you  may  go),  a  solemn 
word  pronounced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral 
rites  among  the  ancient  Ilomans.  It  was  uttered  by 
the  prafica  or  some  other  person  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremony,  after  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased 
had  been  committed  to  the  urn,  and  the  persons 
present  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
from  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpose  o( 
purification.  From  the  occasion  on  which  the  word 
Ilicct  was  employed,  it  is  sometimes  used  proverbially 
among  Roman  authors  to  signify,  '•  all  is  over."   See 

FuNE1;AT,  ItlTES. 

ILLUMINATED,  a  title  given  sometimes  in  the 
early  Christian  church  to  those  who  had  been  bap- 
tized. Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  refers  to  this  use  of  the  word  in  Heb.  x.  32, 
"  Hut  call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  in  which, 
after  ye  were  ilhuuinated,  ye  endured  a  great  fight 
ofafllictions."  Justin  JIartyr  says,  that  this  name 
was  given  because  of  the  knowledge  which  the  bap- 
tized were  understood  to  possess ;  all  the  mvsteries 
being  reve.tled  to  them  which  were  concealed  from 
the  catechumens.  Others  allege  that  the  iiamc  arose 
from  a  lighted  taper  being  put  in  the  hands  of  th« 
baptized. 
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ILLUillNATI,  a  Christian  sect  which  appeai-ed 
in  Spain  in  1575,  under  the  Spanisli  name  Alunibm- 
dos  or  enliglitened.  They  are  cliarged  with  maiu- 
taininjj  a  kind  of  perfection  in  religion  ;  iuid  many  of 
tlieni  were  hanislied  or  executed  hy  the  Inquisition 
at  Cordova.  Tliough  thus  apparently  suppressed  for 
a  time,  the  sect  appeared  in  1623  in  the  diocese  of 
Seville.  The  Bishop  Don  Andreas  Pacheco,  In- 
quisitor-General of  Spain,  having  apprehended  seven 
of  the  ringleaders,  caused  them  to  be  burnt,  and  gave 
their  followers  the  alternative  either  of  abjuring 
their  errors  or  quitting  the  kingdom.  The  doctrines 
imputed  to  them  were, — that  bj'  means  of  mental 
prayer  and  union  with  God  they  had  reached  such  a 
state  of  perfection  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  good 
works  or  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  that 
wliatever  they  might  do,  they  could  not  possibly 
commit  sin. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  IHwniiiati  in  Spain, 
another  sect  of  the  same  description,  and  bearing  the 
same  name,  appeared  in  France.  It  sprinig  up  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  by  whose  orders  its  members 
were  so  incessantly  liarassed  and  persecuted  that  tlie 
sect  totally  disappeared  in  1635.  Among  other  ex- 
travagant notions  they  are  said  fo  have  lield  tliat  one 
Anthony  Buquet,  a  friar,  had  received  from  heaven  a 
revelation  of  a  certain  system  of  faith  and  practice, 
so  complete  that  by  means  of  it  any  one  might  airive 
at  a  state  of  perfection  equal  to  that  of  the  Saints 
and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  that  by  going  forward  in 
the  .same  course  their  actions  would  become  divine, 
and  their  minds  wliolly  under  the  constraining  in- 
tluence  of  tlie  Almighty. 

ILLUMINATEN,  a  secret  society  in  Germany 
jn'ofossing  pliilosophical  Atheism,  which  was  founded 
in  1777  by  Dr.  .\dam  Weisliaupt,  professor  of  canon 
law  in  the  miiversity  of  Ingolstadt.  Tlie  ostensible 
object  of  the  association  was  of  a  strictly  philanthro- 
pic character,  embracing  "  the  plan  of  dill'using  light, 
union,  charity,  and  tolerance ;  of  abolishing  the 
slavery  of  the  peasantry,  the  feudal  riglits  and  all 
those  privileges  which,  in  elevating  one  portion  of 
the  community,  degraded  the  other ;  of  disseminating 
instruction  among  the  pcojile,  of  causing  nicrit  to 
triumph,  of  establishing  individual  and  political 
liberty;  and  gradually  and  without  a  shock,  of 
meliorating  the  social  order."  But  while  thcfc  were 
the  open  and  ax'owed  ol.ijects  which  the  lUuminnten 
had  in  view,  they  had  also  a  secret  or  esoteric  doc- 
trine, and  their  whole  proceedings  were  conducted 
on  a  plan  of  mysterious  signs.  Each  individual,  on 
joining  the  society,  assumed  a  new  name,  drawn 
generally  from  Grecian  or  Kuman  history,  Weishaupt, 
the  founder,  taking  to  himself  the  name  of  Spartacus. 
The  names  of  places  also  were  changed,  ancient 
names  being  given  to  them  ;  thus  Munich  was  called 
Athens,  and  Vienna  Rome.  They  adopted  tlie 
Persian  calendar  and  gave  new  names  to  the  months, 
commencing  their  era  in  A.D.  630.  They  had  a 
secret  alphabet  of  cyphers,   in   which  the  numbers 


were  reversed.  They  had  also  a  mock  priesthood, 
and  went  through  \'arious  ceremonies  designed  ob- 
viously to  ridicule  Christianit}'.  The  real  intention 
of  the  association  indeed  was  to  abolish  Christianity 
and  establish  a  propaganda  for  the  ditlusion  of  IHn- 
minusm  (which  see).  After  a  few  years  Weisliaupt's 
plan  was  combined  by  Knigge  with  Free-Masonry. 
and  in  this  form  the  institution  received  a  large  ac- 
cession to  its  numbers.  "  In  the  many  grades  whicli 
it  contained,"  says  Dr.  Kahnis,  "  it  afforded  scope  to 
the  various  stand-points  ;  by  a  true  Jesuitical  system 
of  observance  and  guidance  it  secured  the  shigle  in- 
dividuals, and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  heads,  reins 
which  coidd  be  easily  employed  for  the  management 
of  tlie  whole."  I'crthes,  ipioted  by  Kahnis,  gives  the 
following  detailed  account  of  the  construction  of  the 
order:  "At  the  head  of  it  stood,  as  Primus  or 
National,  the  founder.  Under  him,  the  order  was 
organically  divided  into  a  number  of  inspections, 
which  is  ditJ'erenlly  stated ;  the  inspection  was  di- 
vided into  provinces  ;  and  in  the  provinces  were  the 
Ilhiininati  meetings  of  the  individual  towns.  At  the 
head  of  each  division  was  a  director,  assisted  by  a 
chapter.  In  order  to  secure  the  existence  of  the 
order,  and  the  employment  for  one  object  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  order,  manifold  trials  and  solemnities 
preceded  the  reception.  The  action  of  the  consecra- 
tion— so  it  was  called — takes  place  either  by  day  in 
a  solitary,  retired,  and  .somewhat  dark  place,  e.  g.,  in 
a  forest ;  or  by  night,  in  a  silent,  retired  room,  at  a 
time  when  the  moon  stands  on  the  sky.  He  who 
was  to  be  received,  contirnied  by  an  oath  the  declara- 
tion tliat  with  all  the  rank,  honours,  and  titles  which 
lie  might  claim  in  civil  society,  he,  at  bottom,  was 
nothing  else  than  a  man.  He  vowed  eternal  silence, 
inviolable  iidelity,  and  obedience  to  all  the  superiors 
and  ordinances  of  the  order  ;  he  solemnly  renounceil 
his  private  opinions,  and  every  free  use  of  his  power 
and  faculties.  In  order  afterwards,  also,  to  keep 
every  member  of  the  order  in  the  most  complete  de- 
pendence upon  the  order,  every  superior,  not  only 
kept  the  most  inimitc  records  of  the  conduct  of  all 
his  inferiors,  but  every  inferior  also  was  obliged,  by 
tilling  up  certain  prescribed  schedules,  to  give  infor- 
mation about  the  state  of  the  soul,  the  correspon- 
dence, the  literary  employment,  not  only  of  himself, 
but  also  of  his  relatives,  friends,  and  patrons.  Of 
those  to  be  received,  they  preferred  '  persons  of  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  were  wealthy, 
eager  to  acquire  knowledge,  manageable,  steady,  and 
persevering.'  " 

The  Abb($  Barruel  in  Erance  and  Professor  Ro- 
bison  in  Scotland  sounded  a  loud  note  of  warning 
against  this  secret  society,  as  being  a  conspiracy 
against  all  the  religions  and  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. Great  was  the  alarm  excited  in  many 
minds  by  the  startling  revelations  of  these  two  au- 
thors, derived  as  they  were  from  the  most  undoubted 
evidence,  and  collected  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.     But  however  formidable  were  the  designa 
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of  the  "  llliciiiiiatoii,"  ttic  society  was  ol"  short  dura- 
tion, for,  ill  178;"),  it  came  to  iin  end,  partly  tlirougli 
till'  inailiiiiations  of  the  ex-Jesnits  in  Bavaria,  and 
partly  in  coniiecpience  of  the  accession  of  Frederick 
William  II.  to  the  throne  of  I'rnssia. 

Il.l.UMIXISM.  the  name  given  to  that  system  of 
Di'isni  and  Inlidclllv  which  jirevalled  so  extensively 
in  (terinany  diirinij  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv.  It  rejected  all  that  is  positive  in  religion, 
and  professed  a  philosophic  Deism,  which  confines 
its  belief  to  natnral  religion,  or  the  religion  of  com- 
nnin  sense.  Whatever  in  ('hristianily,  or  any  other 
positive  religion,  cannot  he  reduced  to  natnral  reli- 
gion, was,  in  the  view  of  Ilhnninism,  either  frivolons 
or  false.  This  svstem  of  Inlidelity  was  simply  a 
combination  of  French  and  Eng'''^'"  Deism  ;  the  lat- 
ter represented  by  Herbert,  Ilobbes,  Tuland,  TIndal, 
Chubb,  Shat'lesbury,  Bollnghroke,  and  other.s ;  tlie 
former  hy  Rmisseau,  Volt.iire,  Diderot,  and  Ilelve- 
tins.  The  head  (piarles  of  Illnminism  was  Prussia, 
imder  Frederick  II.,  a  nion.arch  who  contribnted 
much  to  tlie  spread  of  deistic  tendencies,  especially 
among  the  higher  classes.  One  of  the  ablest  and 
most  powerfid  .agents,  however,  in  dllViisIng  the  prin- 
ciples of  Illuminism,  was  Nicol.ai,  the  Ivlitor  of  the 
■  .ML'emeIno  Dcutsch  Biblinihek,'  or  the  Universiil 
<i(n-nian  Librarv.  His  periodlcd  was  commenced 
in  17(;.5,  and  during  the  Ih'st  period  of  its  existence, 
it  enjoved  unlimited  authority  In  the  literary  world, 
of  which  it  most  elTectually  took  advantage  to  sap 
the  tbiUidalions  of  the  faith  of  the  country,  jiromul- 
gating  Deism  and  fnlidelity  in  a  covert  and  insidious 
manner.  While  the  inost  pe.rtncious  principles  were 
thus  being  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  literati, 
Basedow  aiul  Canipe  were  busily  spreading  them  in 
families  and  schools  by  means  of  their  imposing  .and 
yiUnsMo  PliiliV)t>iropiiii)!in.  (See  IIuM.VNisTj.)  Tlic 
Oerniiin  people  had  before  this  time  lost  their  relish 
for  systematic  theology ;  religion  was  reduceii  to  a 
mere  code  of  mor.als,  bearing  only  upon  the  present 
comfort  and  well-being  of  man.  The  works  of  WIc- 
land,  besides,  had  no  sm.dl  Influence  in  scattering 
among  the  people  delstie.  and  even  immoral,  princi- 
ples. .\nd  to  crow-n  the  whole,  the  association  of  the 
Ii.i.f.MiXATi-.x  (which  see),  furnied  by  Welsliaupt  in 
1777,  and  joined  bygre.at  multitudes  from  all  classes 
of  society,  including  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  gave  to  lUnmini'm  .an  importance  and  an  in- 
(luence  which  it  would  never  otherwise  have  en- 
joyed. 

When  Frederick  William  II.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  he  had  sagacity  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  if  Illiiminisrn  should  gain  the  ascendency 
in  the  country,  both  church  aiul  .state  would  be 
ruined.  He,  therefore.  Issued  an  edict  on  the  9th 
July  1788,  commonly  called  Wollner's  Religious 
Edict,  the  preamble  of  which  ran  .as  follows  :  "  With 
grief  it  has  been  remarki'd  that  so  many  clergvnicn 
have  the  boldness  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sociinans,  Deists,  nnd  Naturali.-ls  under  the  name  of 


Ilhiminiam.  As  sovereign  and  sole  lawgiver  In  our 
state,  wc  command  and  enjoin,  under  the  penally  of 
imiTiedlatcdeposItion  aiul  still  severer  punishment  and 
vi-dtation,  .according  to  circumstances,  that  hence- 
forth no  clergyman,  preacher,  or  teacher  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  shall  make  himself  guilty  of  the 
indicated  .and  othi'r  errors,  by  venturing  to  spread 
such  errors,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  in  any 
other  way,  p\d)llcly  or  secretly."  The  king  was  too 
late,  however,  in  issuing  his  edict ;  the  poison  hivd 
already  dill'used  itself  throughout  all  classes  too  ex- 
tensively to  be  arrested  forcibly  by  a  royal  edict. 
Illuminism  had  become,  to  a  great  extent,  the  reli- 
gion of  (jernumy,  just  as  Deism  had  become  the 
avowed  reli:;ion  of  Fr.ince.  And  the  wide-spread 
induencc  of  such  principles  soon  produced  its  na- 
tural results.  The  French  Revolution  broke  forth 
with  a  frenzied  violence  which  burst  all  harriers, 
and  covered  the  coinitry  with  .anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

At  the  time  \vhen  Wollner's  religions  edict  was 
issued,  Bahrdt  conceived  a  plan  whereby  to  propa- 
gate Ilhimii)).im  secretly,  and  thus  defeat  the  object 
of  the  king.  In  conjuiu'lion,  accordingly,  with  a 
Leipzig  bookseller,  n.amcd  D.agenh.ard  Pott,  he 
formed  a  society  called  the  German  Union,  tlie  aim 
of  which  was  declared  to  be  "  to  carry  out  the  great 
object  of  the  sublime  Founder  of  Christianity,  viz. 
the  enlightenment  of  mankind,  and  the  dethroning 
of  superstition  .and  fanaticism."  Though  ninnbers 
were  en.suared  by  the  plausible  representations  of 
Bahrdt,  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  German 
Union  soon  began  to  be  suspected,  and  the  Prussian 
authorities,  having  .apprehended  the  author  of  the 
scheme,  he  was  sentenced  to  two  year.s'  iinpri.son- 
ment  in  a  fortress,  which  w.as  mitig.ated  by  the  king 
to  one  ye.ar's  imprisonment. 

Tlie  publication  of  the  Wolfeubiittel  Fr.ogments, 
from  1774  to  1778,  edited  by  Lessing,  gave  gre.at 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  I/hiinhu'sm.  The  princi- 
ple uniformly  Insisted  on  by  ail  who  held  this  spe- 
cies of  Deism  was,  that  clearness  w.as  the  test  .and 
standard  of  truth.  It  was  not  likely  that,  in  a  spe- 
culative age  and  country,  this  could  tbrm  a  restlng- 
jilace.  i\Ieii  pushed  their  inquiries  farther,  and  hav- 
ing thrown  aside  all  belief  in  a  positive  written 
revelation,  they  rushed  onward  in  the  path  of  error, 
until  from  Tniimuii.<ti!  many  of  the  most  .able  theo- 
logians of  Germany  became  Ration.vli.sts  (which 
see). 

IM.VGES,  representations  or  similitudes  In  sculp- 
ture or  p.alntiug  of  persons  or  things  used  as  objects 
of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  A  distinction  is 
drawn  by  ecclesiastical  writers  between  idols  and 
imnijcx ;  the  former  being  the  representations  of  tic- 
titlous  objects,  the  latter  of  real  and  actually  ex- 
isting objects.  But  most  commonly  the  words  are 
ii.sed  indill'erently  to  signit'y  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Among  the  early  Christians  religious  images  were 
iirst  introduced  for  private  ornanieiit  r.ather  than  in 
their  churches.     The  Pagans,  with  whom   they  min- 
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gled  in  tlie  ordinary  intercourse  of  every  d;iv  lit'o, 
were  accustomed  to  liave  images  of  tlieir  gods  in 
tlieir  lionses  and  sliops,  and  even  to  wear  tliem  about 
tlieir  persons.  The  siglit  of  such  objects,  therefore, 
beoanne  faniih'ar  to  the  Christians,  and  tliey  naturally 
thought  of  supplanting  these  tokens  of  a  false  and 
idolatrous  worsliip,  by  emblems  more  in  accordance 
with  their  own  pure  religion.  The  dove  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  the  tish  as  a  sign  of  the 
ICHTiius  (whicli  seeV  or  anagram  of  Christ's  name, 
a  ship  as  a  symbol  of  tlie  church,  or  an  anchor  jis  a 
symbol  of  hope,  were  sometimes  engraven  on  their 
rings,  or  otherwise  used  as  personal  or  doniostic  or- 
naments. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  end  of  the 
third  century  that  images  of  this  kind  were  found  in 
Cliristian  ehurche«.  In  the  year  30ii  the  council  of 
Elvira  passed  a  decree  forbidding  "  the  olijects  of 
worship  and  adoration  to  be  painted  on  the  walls." 
IScfore  this  time  probably  visible  figures  of  the  cross 
came  to  be  used  both  in  houses  and  churches,  this 
being  regarded  as  the  most  signilicant  endilem  of 
that  faith  iu  Christ  crucified  whicli  they  gloried  in  as 
their  peculiar  distinctive  doctrine.  But  even  in  the 
fourth  century  we  have  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
hostility  manifested  to  the  use  of  images  iu  churches, 
by  a  remarkable  letter  from  Epiphanius  to  .(ohn  of 
Jevu.s.alem,  in  which  he  says,  "  Having  entered  into 
a  church  in  a  village  of  Palestine,  named  .\nablalba, 
I  found  there  a  veil,  which  was  suspended  at  the 
door,  and  painted  with  a  representation,  whether  of 
Jesu.s  Christ,  or  of  some  saint,  for  I  do  not  recollect 
whose  image  it  was.  but  seeing  that,  iu  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  there  was  a  human  image 
in  the  church  of  .iesus  Christ,  I  tore  it  in  pieces,  and 
gave  orders  to  those  who  had  care  of  that  church,  to 
bury  the  corpse  with  the  veil."  From  this  letter,  it 
is  plain,  that  in  the  end  of  (he  fourth  century,  wlieii 
it  w;is  written,  the  use  of  images  in  chuichcs,  even 
for  ornament  alone,  was  regarded  as  unseriptural, 
and  therefore  unlawful. 

Some  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  for  example  Tcr- 
tidlian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen.  carried 
their  opposition  to  all  sorts  of  images  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  teach  that  Scripture  forbids  the  practice 
of  both  statuary  and  painting.  "  It  is  an  injury  to 
Ood,"  says  .lustiu  Martyr,  "  to  make  an  image  of 
him  in  base  wood  or  slmie. '  Augustine  sjiys.  that 
''(rod  ought  to  be  worshipped  without  an  image; 
images  serving  only  to  bring  the  Deity  into  eon- 
tempt."  The  same  Father  says,  that  "  it  would  be 
impious  in  a  Christian  to  set  u])  a  corporeal  image  of 
(Ji«l  in  a  church;  ami  that  he  would  be  thereby 
guilty  of  the  sacrilege  condemned  by  St.  I'aul,  of 
turning  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
image  made  like  to  corruptible  man."  •'  'I'he  primitive 
Christians,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Ri'iiian  Empire,  -'were  possessed  with  an  un- 
conrpierable  repugnance  to  the  u.se  and  abuse  of 
images,  and  this  aversion  may  l)c  ascribed  to  their  de- 
scent from  llie  Jews,  and  their  enmil  v  to  the  Greeks. 


The  Mosaic  law  had  severely  proscribed  all  repre- 
sentations of  the  Deity,  and  that  precept  was  tirmly 
established  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  ilic 
chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian  apologists 
was  pointed  against  the  fooli.sh  idolaters,  who  had 
bowed  before  the  workman-hip  of  their  own  bands  :— 
the  images  of  brass  and  marble,  wliieli,  had  tliey  been 
endowed  with  sense  and  motion,  should  have  started 
rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the  creative  powers 
of  the  artist.  The  pulilic  religion  of  the  Christians 
was  uniformly  simple  and  spiritual;  and  the  tir-t  no- 
tice of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the  censure  of  the 
council  of  lllibcris,  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  era.  Under  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
in  the  pe;ice  and  luxury  of  the  triumphant  cluirch, 
the  more  prudent  bishops  condescended  to  indulge  a 
visible  superstition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inidtitiidc, 
and,  after  the  ruin  of  I'aganism,  tluy  were  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  ap]irehension  of  an  oihous  parallel. 
The  tirst  introduction  of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in 
the  veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  relics.  The 
saints  and  martyrs,  whose  intercession  was  implored, 
were  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  but  the  giiv- 
cious,  and  often  supcmatural  favoni-s,  which,  in  tlie 
popidar  belief,  were  showered  round  their  tombs, 
coiiveved  an  uiupiestionable  sanction  of  the  devout 
pilgrims,  who  visited,  and  touched,  and  kissed  tliese 
lifeless  remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and 
sullerings.  But  a  memorial,  more  interesting  ihan 
the  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  depjirted  worthy,  is  a 
faithful  eopv  of  his  iitrson  and  features,  delineated 
by  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  At  tirst  the  ex- 
periment was  made  with  caution  and  scruple,  and 
the  venerable  pictures  were  discreetly  allowed  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gra 
tify  the  I'lcjudiccs  of  the  heathen  proselytes.  By  a 
slow,  though  inevitable  lu-ogre.-sioii,  the  honours  oi 
the  original  were  transferred  to  the  copy,  the  devout 
Christian  prayed  before  the  image  of  a  saint,  and  the 
p.igaii  rites  of  gemiHexion.  luminaries,  and  incense, 
again  stole  into  the  Catholic  diurch." 

The  intense  love  of  art  which  prevailed  among  llie 
Pagan  IJomans,  and  which  led  them  to  construct  the 
statues  and  iin.ages  of  their  gods  with  icsibetic  refine- 
ment and  skill,  took  an  enlirely  dii  ercnt  direction 
on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  as  the  established 
religion  of  the  Empire.  Art  no  longer  exhausted 
its  resources  on  a  fal.se,  but  sought  to  enibcllish  and 
adorn  the  true  religion.  In  place  of  the  remains  of 
old  pagan  art,  Constantine  substituted  on  the  monu- 
ments with  which  he  eniKdlished  the  imperi;d  city, 
tigures  and  scenes  taken  from  the  Uhl  and  .New  Tes- 
taments. Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den,  the  good  Shepherd,  and  similar  scenes, 
were  at  this  time  favourite  subjects  of  Christian  art 
Ciuistantia,  the  sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ap- 
jilied  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Casarea,  for  an  iuuige 
of  Christ.  Images  of  martyrs,  monks,  and  bishops, 
were  often  engraven  on  the  seals  of  Christians,  and 
painted  on  their  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  walls  of 
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their  iiparliiionts.  Their  very  giirineiits  were  in 
many  cases  emhroidoreil  witli  Scripturo  scenes,  which 
they  considered  iis  an  evidence  of  remarkable  piety 
in  tlio  wearer.  No  better  instance  coidd  he  selected 
from  llie  writers  of  tlic  fourth  century,  of  determined 
opposition  to  ima;;es,  than  is  alVordcd  by  tlie  letter 
of  Euscbius,  in  a  reply  to  the  ajiplication  of  Constan- 
lia  for  an  image  of  Christ.  ''  What  do  yon  under- 
stand, may  I  ask,  by  an  ima;;e  of  Christ?"  says  he. 
"Yon  can  surely  mean  nothing  else  but  a  represen- 
tation of  the  ejirthly  form  of  a  servant,  which,  for 
man's  sake,  he  for  a  sliort  time  assumed.  Even 
when,  in  this,  his  divine  majesty  beamed  forth  at  the 
transfiguration,  his  disciples  were  unable  to  bear  the 
sight  of  such  glory;  but  now  the  figure  of  Christ  is 
become  wholly  deified  and  spiritualized, — transfi- 
gured into  a  form  analogous  to  his  di\ine  nature. 
Who,  tlien,  has  power  to  draw  the  image  of  such  a 
glory,  exalted  above  every  earthly  form  ?  Who,  to 
repre.tcnt  in  lifeless  colours  the  splendour  which 
radiates  from  sucli  transcendent  majesty  ?  Or  could 
yon  be  satisfied  with  such  an  imago  as  the  Pagans 
made  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  which  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  thing  represented?  But  if  you  are  not 
seeking  for  an  image  of  the  transfigured  godlike 
form ;  but  for  one  of  the  earthly,  mortal  body,  so  as 
it  was  constituted  before  tliis  change,  you  must  have 
forgotten  those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  forbid  us  to  make  any  image  of  that  which  is 
in  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath.  Where 
have  you  ever  seen  any  such  in  the  church,  or  heard 
of  their  being  there  from  others  ?  Have  not  such 
things  (images,  therefore,  of  religious  objects)  been 
banished  far  froin  the  chm-ches  over  the  world?" 
And  in  the  close  of  the  letter  he  beautifully  i-emarks  : 
'•  But  we,  who  confess  that  our  Lord  is  God,  we  must 
let  the  whole  longing  of  our  hearts  be  directed  to  the 
intuition  of  him  in  his  divine  character;  we  must 
therefore  cleanse  our  liearts  with  all  earnestness, 
since  none  l)ut  the  pure  in  lieart  can  see  God.  Still, 
should  any  one  be  anxious  to  see  an  image  of  the 
Saviour,  instead  of  beholding  liini  face  to  face,  what 
better  coidd  he  have,  than  that  which  he  himself  has 
drawn  in  the  sacred  writings?" 

Asterins,  in  the  same  century,  objected  as  stronglv 
as  Eiisebius  to  all  images  designed  to  represent 
Christ,  but  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  pictures  of  suffering  martyrs.  In  tlie 
sermons  of  Chrysostom,  not  the  slightest  allusion  is 
made  to  images  in  the  churches.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, however,  the  custom  seems  to  have  gradually 
crept  in,  of  adorning  the  churches  with  images,  but 
it  did  not  become  general  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  century.  Tliose  churches,  more  especially,  which 
were  built  in  memory  of  particular  martyrs,  were 
frequently  adorned  with  pictures  representing  tlipir 
sntl'crings,  and  with  striking  scenes  drawn  from  tlie 
Bible.  To  this  practice,  both  at  its  first  introduc- 
tion, and  for  some  time  after  it,  manv  pious  Chris- 
tians objected  in  the  strongest  manner ;  but  in  spite 


of  all  remonstrances,  the  use  of  images  in  churchea 
became  more  and  more  common,  and  thus  an  inlet 
was  afforded  to  that  Hood  of  idolatry  which  in  the 
comse  of  a  few  centuries  swept  away  every  vestige 
of  true  spiritual  (!liristian  worship.    See  next  article. 

l.VIAGE  WOUSlllI'.  On  the  first  introduction 
of  images  and  pictures  into  Christian  churches,  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
only  design  of  such  a  manifest  deviation  from  the 
simijlicity  of  primitive  Christianity  apjicars  to  have 
been  in  order  to  decorate  and  thus  do  honour  to 
buildings  erected  .specially  for  divine  worship. 
Churclies  were  sometimes  built  at  the  sole  expense 
of  wealthy  men,  who  sought  not  only  to  rear  sub- 
stantial and  even  elegant  fabrics,  but  to  endjellish 
them  with  the  rich  and  attractive  adoniments  of 
images  and  pictin'es.  And  besides,  it  was  alleged, 
that  these  artistic  ornaments  served  a  most  import- 
ant purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  both  entertained  and 
instructed  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated  among  the 
Christians,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  in- 
formation through  the  medium  of  books.  Pictures 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  even  of  the  Kedcemei 
himself,  under  the  emblcn)  of  a  I  ind  and  careful 
.shepherd,  naturally  attracted  the  unlettered  masses, 
who  learned  to  gaze  upon  them  witli  delight  and  ad- 
miration as  works  of  art.  and  witli  veneration  for  the 
.sacred  persons  and  objects  thus  presented  \-ividly 
before  the  eye.  The  sliglitest  knowledge  of  human 
nature  will  moderate  our  siu'prise,  that  the  reverence 
paid  to  saints  should  be  transferred  to  their  pictures. 
As  early,  accordingly,  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, we  find  Augustin  complaining  that  many  wor- 
shippers of  images  were  to  be  found  among  the  rude 
Christian  multitude  ;  and  so  far  had  this  practice 
gone,  that  the  Montanists  charged  it  upon  the  whole 
church. 

In  tlie  Eastern  cliiirch,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  warm  imaginations  of  the  Orientals, 
and  their  love  of  pictorial  representations,  image- 
worship  spread  with  great  rajiidity,  and  was  even 
defended  by  the  clergy  with  much  aeuteness  and 
plausibility.  In  the  course  of  the  sixth  century,  it 
had  already  become  a  universal  custom  in  the  Greek 
church  for  persons  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
images  as  a  token  of  reverence  to  those  represented 
by  them.  This  formed  a  plausible  ground  of  accu- 
sation on  the  pait  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians 
as  being  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  a  palpable  breach  of 
the  Divine  commandments.  It  was  argued  in  de- 
fence of  the  Christians,  that  the  images  were  m.t 
their  gods,  but  simply  representations  of  Christ  and 
his  saints,  which  are  venerated  for  their  sakes,  and 
in  honour  of  them,  but  not  adored  with  Divine  hom- 
age. There  were  not  wanting  many,  however,  who 
endeavoured  at  the  outset  to  resist,  even  in  the  East, 
the  introduction  of  the  dangerous  innovation  of  pros- 
tralion  before  images;  some  of  the  clergy,  indeed, 
to  ]irevent  the  evil,  causing  the  images  to  be  re 
moved  from  the  churches. 
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Not  iu  the  East  alone,  but  in  tlie  West  also,  ima- 
ges were  in  general  use  in  the  churches  in  the  sixth 
century,  not  however  for  purposes  of  worship,  but 
as  helps  to  the  memory,  and  books  to  instruct  the 
ignorant.  With  this  view,  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  allowed  the 
barbarian  Franks,  on  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
to  continue  the  use  of  images  in  tlieir  churches,  that 
they  might  not  be  suddenly  and  without  due  pre- 
paration withdrawn  from  their  idolatrous  practices. 
The  Western  churches  took  advantage  of  this  in- 
cautious proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  image- 
worship  had  become  general  throughout  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  In  A.  D.  713,  the  Pope  Conslan- 
tine  issued  an  edict  pronouncing  an  anatliema  upon 
all  who  "  den}'  that  veneration  to  the  holy  images 
which  is  appointed  by  the  cliurcb.''  lioth  in  tlie  La- 
tin and  the  Greek  churches,  the  practice  of  thus 
adoring  images  was  now  fully  established  ;  but  more 
especially  among  the  members  of  the  Greek  chm-ch 
it  had  come  to  be  mixed  up,  not  only  with  their  pub- 
lic worship,  but  with  their  social  and  domestic  cus- 
toms. "  Not  only,"  says  Neander,  "  were  the  cluirchcs 
and  church-books  ornamented  with  images  of  Christ, 
of  Mary,  and  the  saints,  but  the  same  images  were 
employed  to  decorate  the  palaces  of  tlio  emperor,  the 
walls  of  private  houses,  furniture,  and  even  clothes. 
The  artists,  man)'  of  whom  were  monks,  enuilatcd 
each  other  in  framing  these  images,  sometimes  of  the 
most  costly  materials,  and  at  other  times  of  wax. 
The  reverence  for  images  was  closely  connected  with 
the  excessive  veneration  entertained  for  Mary  and 
the  saints.  That  whicli  relics  were  in  the  Western 
church,  images  were  in  the  Eastern.  On  various 
occasions  of  necessity,  people  threw  them.selves  jiros- 
trale  before  the  figin-es  of  saints,  and  many  images 
were  celebrated  for  etiecting  miraculous  cures.  It  be- 
ing believed  that  the  saints  were  themselves  present 
in  their  images,  these  latter  were  often  employed  as 
witnesses  to  baptisms,  and  children  were  called  after 
their  names.  In  thai  nnin(juiring  age,  many  popu- 
lar sayings  were  allowed,  without  further  jiroof,  to 
be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  honour  due  to 
images.  There  were  some  to  which  epitliets  were 
applied  sigiufying  that  they  were  not  made  with 
hands,  and  which  were  regarded  as  especially  de- 
serving of  respect,  and  most  valuable  as  amidets. 
Of  these,  some  derived  their  supposed  worth  from 
the  belief  that  they  had  been  miracidously  made  by 
Clirist  himself;  others  were  treasured  because  their 
origin  was  utterly  unknown." 

The  evil  had  now  come  to  a  height.  Jews,  Mo- 
hammedans, and  heretics  of  every  kind,  were  loud 
in  their  reproaches  against  the  Christian  church,  as 
violating  the  Divine  law,  by  bowing  down  before 
graven  images.  The  extensive  prevalence  of  this 
idolatry  attracted  the  notice,  and  impressed  the  mind 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  I..eo,  the  Isaurian.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  check  if  possible  this  growing 


superstition,  and  to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  Clu-istian  worship.  In  A.  D.  726,  accordingly, 
he  issued  an  edict  forbidding  any  worship  to  be  paid 
to  images,  but  without  ordering  them  to  be  demo- 
lished or  removed  from  the  churches.  This  edict 
was  no  sooner  issued  than  a  commotion  arose  of  the 
most  serious  and  alarming  description.  Leo  was  de- 
nounced by  his  subjects  as  a  tyrant  and  a  persecu- 
tor. Germanus,  bi>hop  of  Constantinople,  declared 
his  deleniunalion  to  oppose  the  emperor,  and  without 
delay  he  made  application  for  aid  to  Gregory  II.,  tlie 
then  reigning  Pope.  From  this  time  commenced 
a  controver.sy  between  the  Greek  emperors  and  the 
Popes  of  Rome  on  the  subject  of  image-worship, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
proceedings  of  Leo,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle,  were  marked  by  the  utmost  prudence  and 
moderation.  He  set  out  with  summoning  a  council 
of  senators  and  bishops,  and  with  their  approval  is- 
sued an  order  that  all  the  images  in  the  churches 
should  be  removed  to  such  a  height  on  the  walls, 
that  though  they  might  be  seen,  the  people  could  not 
fall  prostrate  before  them.  This  attempted  compro- 
mise of  the  matter  was  productive  of  no  good,  but 
only  excited  greater  hostility  against  the  emperor: 
and  even  his  friends  urged  him  to  adopt  the  decided 
conduct  of  Ilczekiah,  who  broke  in  pieces  the  bra- 
zen .serpent  which  had  become  an  object  of  idola- 
trous w(ir.ship  to  the  .Jew«. 

The  emperor,  wishing  to  act  with  mildness  and 
moderation,  endeavoured  to  win  over  Germanus,  the 
bishop  of  Constantino|jle,  to  his  views;  but  finding 
all  his  atfemjits  inetVcctual,  he  deposed  him  from  his 
see,  (uitling  in  his  place  Anasta.sius,  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  worship  of  images.  In  A.  n.  730,  an 
imperial  edict  was  issued,  authorizing  and  enjoining 
the  destruction  of  images,  or  their  removal  from  the 
churches.  On  news  of  this  edict  reaching  Rome,  the 
statues  of  the  emperor  were  pulled  down  and  trod- 
den under  foot.  All  Italy  was  in  a  state  of  ferment, 
and  the  Pope  issued  an  injunction  to  his  people  not 
to  pay  tribute  any  longer  to  Leo.  In  the  midst  of 
this  excitement  and  tm-moil,  the  life  of  Gregory  came 
to  a  close  a.  u.  731,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Gregory  HI.,  who  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  a 
kindred  .spirit,  and  of  similar  sentiments.  On  his 
elevation  to  the  chair  of  t-t.  Peter,  the  Dew  Pope 
addressed  an  insolent  letter  to  the  emperor,  calling 
upon  him  to  cease  to  persecute  images.  All  hope 
of  conciliation  was  now  entirely  excluded.  Gregor)', 
in  a  council  held  in  A.  D.  732,  formally  excommuni- 
cated all  who  should  remove  or  speak  contemptuously 
of  images.  And  to  show  his  utter  disregard  of  the 
imperial  edict,  he  expended  immense  sums  on  pic- 
tures and  statues  to  adorn  the  churches  at  Rome. 
Keen  was  the  hostility,  and  bitter  the  contention  be- 
tween Gregory  and  Leo;  but  their  dissensions  were 
arrested  by  the  death  of  both,  which  happened  about 
the  same  time,  in  A.  n.  741.  Tlie  Em])eror  Leo  was 
^succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine  V.,  surnamed  Co 
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|)ionymiis,  and   Tope  Gregory,  liy  Z:ulmi y,  a  n.itivc 
uf  (Jiccce. 

Tli(>  new  i'in|ioroi-  fiillowod  in  llu'  slops  of  liis  fii- 
tlier,  nsiiig  all  llie  means  at  his  cDmniaiul  for  tlie  ex- 
tirpation of  iinaj,'c-worsliip.  His  exertions,  however. 
to  rill  the  land  of  idolatry  were  for  a  time  interrniited 
hv  tl>c  usurpation  of  his  brother-in-law,  ArtaUasdiis, 
who,  taUini;  a(lvanta;.;e  of  the  absenee  of  Constantino 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens,  stirred  up  the 
pco|ile  to  insnnection,  and  took  possession  of  tlie 
throne,  restoring  the  worship  of  images,  and  forbid- 
ding any  one  to  qiie>tion  its  lawfnhicss  npon  pain  of 
exile  or  of  death.  Tlie  nsmpation  of  Artabasdns, 
however,  was  of  short  dm-ation.  In  a  few  months 
Constaiitine  recovered  his  throne,  and  renewed 
liis  former  edicts  against  image-worship,  at  the 
same  time  promising  to  the  peojile  that  as  soon 
as  possible  he  would  refer  the  wliole  matter  to 
a  general  council.  In  fiillilment  of  tliis  promise, 
the  emperor,  in  A.  D.  754,  dnring  the  pontilio.ite  of 
Stephen  II.,  snmmoned  a  council  at  Constantino- 
ple. This  council,  the  largest  that  had  ever  yet 
been  known  in  the  history  of  the  church,  consisted 
of  .388  bi^hops.  It  met  on  the  10th  of  February, 
and  continued  in  session  till  the  17th  of  August, 
when  with  one  voice  the  assembly  condennied  the 
use  and  the  worship  of  images,  declaring  "that  to 
worship  them  or  any  other  creature  is  robbing  God 
of  the  honom-  that  is  due  to  him  alone,  and  relapsing 
into  idolatry."  This  council  is  reckoned  by  the 
Greek  church  the  seventh  general  council,  but  its 
title  to  this  name  is  disputed  by  the  Romish  church 
on  account  of  its  prohibition  of  image-worship.  The 
Emperor  finding  his  views  supported  by  so  numer- 
ous a  council,  proceeded  to  bimi  the  images,  and  to 
demolish  the  walls  of  churches  on  which  were  painted 
iigin-es  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints. 

On  the  death  of  Constantiue,  in  A.ii.  775,  the 
throne  of  the  Greek  empire  passed  to  In's  son,  I^eo 
IV.,  who,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  a  de- 
termined iconoclast;  while  his  wife,  Irene,  was  an 
equally  determined  favourer  of  im;ige-ivorship.  The 
reign  of  Leo  was  brief  and  his  end  sudden,  caused,  as 
Rome  writers  believe,  and  Moslieini  plainly  asserts, 
by  poison  admini.stered  by  his  wife  in  revenge  for  his 
opjiosition  to  lier  proposal  to  introduce  the  worship 
of  images  into  the  ])alaee.  The  natural  successor  to 
the  throne  was  Constantiue  VI.,  the  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Emperor;  but  to  obtain  the  government  for 
herself,  Irene,  with  a  barbarity  and  cruelty  ainiost 
nniiarallelcd,  caused  the  young  man  to  be  seized  and 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  "  In  the  mind  of  Irene," 
says  (Jibbon,  "ambition  had  stilled  every  sentiment 
of  humanity  and  n.ature,  and  it  was  decreed  in  her 
bloody  council,  that  Conslantine  should  be  rendered 
incaj'able  of  the  throne,  her  emissaries  assaulted  the 
hleeping  prince,  and  stabbed  their  daggers  with  such 
violence  and  preciiutation  into  his  eyes,  as  if  they 
meant  to  execute  a  nicrtal  sentence.  The  most 
bigoted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  unnatural 


mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  crimes.  On  earili,  the  crime  of  Irene  was 
left  five  years  unpiniished,  and  if  she  coidd  silence 
the  voice  of  conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  re- 
garded the  reproaches  of  mankind." 

Irene  had  now  estalilisbcd  herself  on  the  throne 
by  the  murder,  if  not  of  her  husband,  at  all  events  of 
her  sou,  and  her  great  anxiety  now  was  to  undo  all 
that  for  several  reigns  past  had  been  dune  in  the 
matter  of  image-worship.  In  conjunction  with  I'ope 
Adrian  she  sununoned  a  council  to  be  held  at  Nice 
in  support  of  the  worship  of  images.  This  famous 
council,  which  Romanists  call  the  seventh  general 
council,  while  the  Greek  church  disowns  it,  met  at 
Nice  A.I).  787.  The  number  of  bishops  who  attend- 
ed on  this  occasion  was  .350,  and  the  residt  of  their 
delibcralions  was.  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  combined  iiillueuce  of  Irene  and  the  Pope, 
favoiuable  to  the  comiilete  establishment  of  image- 
worship.  The  decree  of  the  council  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing efiCct :  "  That  holy  images  of  the  cross  should 
be  consecrated,  and  put  on  the  sacred  vessels  and 
vestments,  and  njion  walls  and  boards,  in  private 
houses  and  in  public  ways.  And  especially  that 
there  should  be  erected  images  of  the  Lord  God,  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  of  our  bles.--ed  Lady,  the  moili- 
er  of  God,  of  the  venerable  angels,  and  of  all  the 
saints.  And  that  whosoever  shoidd  lu-csunie  tothiuk 
m  teach  otherwise,  or  to  throw  away  any  painted 
books,  or  the  figure  of  the  cross,  or  any  image  or 
picture,  or  any  genuine  relics  of  the  maityrs,  they 
should,  if  bishops  or  clergymen,  be  deposed,  or  if 
monks  or  laymen,  be  excommunicated.  They  then 
pronounced  anathemas  upon  all  who  should  not  re- 
ceive ini.ages,  or  who  should  aj'ply  what  the  Scri]i- 
tures  saj'  again.st  idols  to  the  lioly  images,  or  call 
them  idols,  or  wilfully  conimuuicate  with  those  who 
rejected  and  despised  them,  a<lding,  according  to  cus- 
tom, '  Long  live  Conslantine,  aiul  Irene,  his  motl'.er — 
d.-nniialion  to  all  heretics — damnation  on  the  council 
Ih.at  roared  against  venerable  images — the  holy 
Trinity  hath  deposed  them.'"  Thus  was  image- 
worship  at  length  established  by  law  and  sanctioned 
by  the  second  council  of  Nice,  which  reveised  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  pronouncing 
it  to  be  an  illegitimate  council.  This  decree,  how- 
ever, decided  and  explicit  though  it  was,  did  not 
long  remain  undisputed  either  in  the  west  or  in  the 
east.  In  A. I).  794  Charlemagne  assembled  a  council 
at  Frankfort,  consisting  of  300  bishops,  who  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  second  Nicene  Council,  and  unani- 
mously condemned  the  worship  of  images.  And  in 
A.n.  814  the  Greek  J'.mperor,  l.eo,  imitating  Charle- 
magne, summoned  another  council  at  Constantinople, 
which  declared  the  reversal  of  the  decree  of  the 
.'locond  council  of  Nice  and  the  abolition  of  iniage- 
wor.ship  in  the  Eastern  churches.  Si  ill  anothei 
council,  however,  was  called  at  Constaniijuiple,  in 
A.l>.  842,  liy  the  Empress  Theodora,  who  held  the 
reins  ofgoveniment  during  the  minority  of  licr  son: 
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and  lliis  ;i>seiiibly,  in  coiifonnity  witli  the  imperial 
vvislies,  restored  the  decrees  of  tlie  second  Nicene 
council,  and  re-estabiishcd  image  -  worsldp  in  the 
East.  To  confirm  tliis  decision  an  additional  synod 
was  lield  at  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  879,  whicli  rati- 
fied and  renewed  tlie  decrees  of  llie  second  Nicene 
council.  So  nuich  delighted  were  the  Greeks  with 
tlie  decision  of  tliis  synod  tliat  a  festival  was  insti- 
tuted in  conimemoratio:i  of  it,  wliicli  received  tlie 
appropriate  name  of  tlie  feast  of  Ortliodoxy. 

In  the  West  also,  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
Frankfort,  in  opposition  to  iniage-woivhip,  thougli 
conlirined  by  a  synod  assembled  at  I'aris  A.D.  82i,  by 
Louis  t)ie  Meek,  has  been  entirely  thrown  aside  by 
the  church  of  Koine  and  her  firm  adherence  given  to 
the  decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice.  Thus  the 
council  of  Trent,  by  whose  decisions  she  acknow- 
ledges herself  to  be  implicitly  bound,  decreed  in  its 
twenty-fifth  session  :  "  Images  are  not  only  to  be 
placed  in  temjiles  but  also  to  be  worshipped ;  as  if 
the  persons  represented  thereby  were  present."  The 
creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  which,  among  Konianists, 
Is  equally  anlhorilative  with  ihe  decrees  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Trent,  declares  in  its  ninth  article:  "1 
nio.st  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Mother  of  Goil,  ever  Virgin,  and  also  of  other 
Saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained  ;  and  that  due 
lionoin-  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to  them." 
liomish  divines  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  woi-.-^hip  which  ouglit  (o  be  rendered 
to  images.  Some  think,  and  tlie  idea  is  borne  out 
by  the  Tridciitine  decree,  that  they  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  the  .same  degree  of  worship  which  the 
[larlics  whom  they  represent  would  have  received  had 
thcv  been  present ;  others  would  yield  to  all  of  them 
the  Latrki  or  the  liiglies^  degree  of  worsliii) ;  wliile 
others  would  assign  them  only  the  Didia  or  lowest 
degree  of  worship,  that  naiiudy  which  is  paid  to 
saints  and  angels.. 

In  the  Greek  church  not  images  but  pictures  of 
saints  are  used  in  the  duirches,  and  the  worship  paid 
lo  them  is  alleged  to  be  merely  a  secondary  or  rela- 
tive, not  a  primary  and  absolute  worship.  'J'he  fol- 
lowing definition  on  this  subject  given  by  tlie 
second  Nicene  or  seventh  general  council,  to  wliose 
decisions  tliey  profess  to  adhere,  shows  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  worship  which  that  important  synod 
considered  lo  be  warrantably  due  to  the  images  of 
the  saints.  "  We  det'uie,  witli  all  accuracy  and  dis- 
tinctness, that  tb.e  venerable  and  holy  images,  fitly 
jirepared  with  colours  and  inlaying,  or  any  oilier 
mailer,  according  to  the  fashion  and  form  of  the 
xciicrable  and  life-giving  Cross,  are  lo  be  dedicated 
and  placed  and  kejit  in  the  sacred  temples  of  God; 
on  sacred  vessels  and  garments  also,  on  walls  and 
tables,  in  private  houses  and  in  public  ways:  but, 
chietiy,  the  image  of  the  Lord  and  God  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  ;  next,  that  of  our  unspoiled  Lady,  the 
Mother  of  God,  those  of  the  venerable  angi-ls,  and 
all    boiV  and    pure    men.       Tor,    a.s  often  as    these 


painted  images  are  looked  at,  they  who  contemplate 
them  are  excited  to  the  memory  and  recollection 
and  love  of  the  prototypes,  and  may  ofler  to  them 
salutation  and  an  honorary  adoration :  not  that 
which,  according  to  our  faith,  is  true  worship,  latri'u, 
and  which  pertains  to  the  Divine  Nature  alone;  but 
in  like  manner  as  we  reverently  approach  the  tyiic 
of  the  venerable  and  life-giving  cross,  and  the  Holy 
Gospels,  and  the  oilier  sacred  things,  with  oblations 
of  censers  and  lighted  tapers,  according  as  this  cus- 
tom was  piously  established  by  the  ancient.s.  For 
the  honour  done  to  the  image  redounds  to  the  pro- 
totype;  and  he  who  does  obeisance  to  the  image, 
does  obeisance  through  it  likewise  to  the  subject  re- 
presented."' 

Altliough  only  pictures  are  allowed  lo  be  used  in 
Greek  churches,  this  rule  is  sometimes  transgressed, 
and  in  Ku.ssia  particularly,  carved  images  are  some- 
times found.  The  same  degrees  of  worship  which 
are  recognized  in  the  Komish  cliurcli,  are  also  iiiaiii- 
taiiied  among  the  Greeks.  Thus  they  consider  tliat 
tlie  Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  worshipped  with  /"/- 
perdnlia  ;  saints  and  angels  by  iHrctt  i/iilh,  referring 
both  to  their  relation  to  God  and  their  own  sanctily ; 
and  the  pictures  and  relics  of  the  saints,  and  holy 
places,  and  articles  such  as  crosses  and  saeiamental 
vases,  by  indirext  dvlui ;  while  latria  is  to  be  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  the.  Divine  Ik-iiig.  The  writer, 
whose  sentiinenls  on  the  subject  of  image- woishiji 
are  most  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  (Ireek 
church,  is  John  of  Damascus,  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  able  chainpioiis  of  what  they  term  orthodoxy  on 
this  point.  ''The  Lord  called  his  disciples  happy," 
says  this  acute  controversialist,  "because  llicir  eyes 
had  seen  and  their  ears  heard  such  things.  'I'he 
apostles  saw  with  bodily  eyes  Clirist,  his  sutVcrings, 
his  miracles ;  and  they  heard  his  words.  We  also 
long  lo  see  and  hear  such  things,  and  so  to  be  ac- 
counted liappy.  But  as  he  is  not  now  bodily  pre- 
sent, and  we  hear  his  word  by  books,  and  venerate 
those  books,  so  we  also,  by  means  of  images,  behold 
the  representation  of  his  bodily  form,  of  his  niiiacles 
and  sulTeriiigs ;  and  we  are  theixby  saiuiified,  and  filled 
with  confidence  and  delight.  l!ut  while  we  behold  llie 
bodily  t'orin,  v.e  refiect  as  much  as  jiossible  on  the 
glory  of  his  Godhead.  Since,  moreover,  our  nature 
is  twofold,— not  spirit  nicrcly.  but  body  and  spiiit, — 
we  cannot  attain  to  the  spiritual  without  sensible 
aids ;  and  thus  as  wc  now  hear  with  the  ears,  and 
bv  means  of  sensible  words  leani  to  think  of  what  is 
spiritual,  so  by  sensible  representations  we  attain  to 
the  view  of  what  is  spiriliial.  Thus,  too,  Christ  as- 
sumed a  body  and  a  soul,  because  man  consists  of 
both ;  and  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
prayer,  song,  lights,  incense,  all,  in  short,  are  two- 
fold, and  are,  at  ihe  same  time,  corporeal  and  spiri- 
tu.-d." 

IMA'Jl,  or  lMAVM,a  niiiiisler  among  the  Moham- 
inedans,  who  conducts  the  services  of  a  mosque  or 
place  of  Worship.     They  correspond  to  our  parish 
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miiii&tcrs,  and  are  !.'oiici-ally  clioseii  iVmn  tlie  Miiez- 
ziiis  or  criors,  who  call  tlic  people  to  prayers.  The 
only  qn.ililicalioiis  re(pMred  for  an  Imam  are  a  good 
moral  character  and  ability  to  read  the  Koran.  The 
Moslems  of  the  vacant  mosque  recomniCMd  to  the 
Vizier  the  person  whom  they  consider  as  best  fitted 
to  undertake  the  otfice  of  Iin,-lm ;  on  which  tlie  Vi- 
zier orders  him  to  read  some  verses  of  tlie  ]Coran, 
and  he  is  forthwith  admitted  to  the  po.sition  of  a 
Mohannnedan  priest  without  any  farther  ceremony. 
The  Im:!rns  do  not  pretend  to  any  indelible  sacred- 
ness  of  character,  and  may  become  laymen,  and  lay 
aside  their  priestly  character  without  any  formality. 
'I'liey  say  the  prayers  aloud  at  the  appointed  time. 
Every  Friday  they  read  some  verses  of  the  Koran  in 
the  mosque.  They  sometimes  preach,  but  on  great 
festivals  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  Hadjis,  who 
are  at  once  doctors,  preachers,  and  lawyers.  The 
people  when  in  the  mosque  are  bound  to  repeat  all 
that  the  Im^m  says,  as  well  as  to  imitate  all  his 
movements.  To  pass  by  the  Im;lm  during  his  pros- 
trations renders  their  prayers  ineffectual. 

1^1  A'M,  a  name  applied  by  way  of  excellence  to 
each  of  the  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal 
sects  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

lAr.VMATE,  the  office  of  an  Ima'm  (which  see), 
or  Mohammedan  priest. 

IM.VMS  (TiiK  Twelve),  the  twelve  chiefs  of  the 
faith  of  Ishlm,  according  to  the  Persian  Mohamme- 
dans, who  belong  to  the  Schiite  sects.  They  reckon 
Ali  (wliicli  see)  the  first  Imdm,  and  the  immediate 
successor  in  spiritual  dignity,  of  the  Prophet,  and  in 
this  view  they  take  no  account  of  the  usurpations  of 
Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Otlnn.an.  So  high  is  the  esti- 
mation, indeed,  in  which  Ali  is  held  by  the  Schiites, 
that  a  number  of  them  consider  him  as  superior  to 
the  Prophet  himself,  alleging  that  he  was  chosen 
by  God  to  propagate  Islamism,  but  that  the  angel 
Gabriel  by  mistake  delivered  the  letter  to  Moham- 
med. Others  again  pretend  that  Mohammed  was 
comm.tnded  to  deliver  his  revelations  in  the  name  of 
Ali,  but  that  from  motives  of  pride  and  ambition  he 
falsely  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  chosen  apostle 
of  God.  Hassan  (which  see),  the  eldest  son  of  Ali, 
was  the  second  Imdm,  a  pious  but  feeble-minded 
prince,  who  was  persuaded  to  surrender  his  caliphate 
or  civil  dignity  into  the  hands  of  his  rival  Afoilwiyah, 
but  of  course  retained  his  Imamate,  which  was  con- 
sidered inalienable.  At  his  death,  which  happened 
from  poison,  administered  by  his  wife  Jaiidah,  he  was 
succeeded  in  his  spiritual  olllce  by  his  brother  Hos- 
SKlN  (which  see),  who  is  accordingly  reckoned  the 
third  Im.^m,  and  held  in  such  estimation  by  the 
Schiites,  that  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom  in  the 
month  Mohurrum  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  both  in  Persia  and  India.  The  fourth 
Iniilm  was  Ali,  the  son  of  Ilossein,  who,  from  his 
constancy  in  prayer,  lias  been  named  "  the  Imam  of 
the  Carpet,"  because  Mussulmans,  when  they  pray, 
usually  kneel  on  a  square  piece  of  carpet.    He  is  also 


termed  "  the  glory  of  pons  men,"  and  his  body  having 
become  deformed  through  his  freipient  devotional  pros- 
trations, he  has  sometimes  received  the  n.ame  of  "  the 
possessor  of  callosities."  At  hisdealh,  which  happened 
A.  n.  712,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed,tlie 
iifih  Im.irn,  who  is  called  by  the  Schiites  the  "  pos- 
.sessor  of  the  secret,"  because  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  the  study  of  magic.  He  is  also  termed  "the 
director,"  because  in  an  age  which  peculiarly  abound- 
ed in  heresy,  he  directed  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
right  way.  During  the  jieriod  that  Mohammed  held 
the  Imamalc,  the  Budhislic  notion  was  introduced 
among  the  Persian  Mohammedans,  that  the  soul  of 
one  Imdm  passed  into  that  of  his  successor.  This 
idea  gave  additional  strength  of  course  to  the  liouse 
of  Ali,  and  in  jealousy  the  Caliph  Uesham  caused 
Mohammed  to  be  poisoned.  Some  of  the  Schiites 
however  believe  that  he  is  not  yet  dead,  but  that  he 
wanders  secretly  over  the  earth. 

The  sixth  Im;lm  was  .laafivr,  the  son  of  Moham- 
med, who  was  believed  to  be  scarcely  if  at  all  infe- 
rior in  learning  to  Solomon.  It  is  alleged  that  he 
wrote  a  supplement  to  the  "  Book  of  Fate,"  origi- 
nally composed  by  .\li.  So  highly  is  the  memory  of 
this  Imam  esteemed,  that  an  entire  sect  received  the 
name  of  Jaafarites,  from  the  respect  which  they  en- 
tertain for  him.  When  Nadir  Shah  wished  to  com- 
bine into  one  religion  the  Mohammedanism  of  Turkey 
and  that  of  Persia,  and  to  render  the  Schiite  system 
a  fifth  orthodox  sect,  he  proposed  that  the  Imam 
Jaafar  should  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  national 
faith.  His  efforts,  however,  to  combine  the  rival 
systems  of  the  Soimites  and  the  Schiites  were  utterly 
ineffectual.  To  this  day  they  continue  in  determined 
hostility  to  each  other. 

Jaafar  nominated  his  son  Ismail  his  successor,  but 
the  heir-apparent  having  prematurely  died,  he  named 
his  second  son  Moussa  his  heir.  Ismail,  however, 
had  left  children,  and  as  a  number  of  the  Schiites  re- 
garded the  office  of  Imc<m  as  hereditary,  they  denied 
the  right  of  Moussa  to  the  Imdmate.  Hence  arose 
a  new  sect  called  the  Ismaeluns  or  Ismailiyaii 
(which  see),  and  Assassiks  (which  see),  or  follow- 
ers of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  whose  name 
was  once  an  object  of  so  much  dread  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  Suffavean  monarchs  of  Persia,  claim- 
ing to  be  descended  from  Moussa,  have  strenuously 
advocated  his  claim  to  be  the  seventh  Imjlm,  and  this 
claim  is  now  universally  admitted  throughout  Per- 
sia. Ali,  the  son  of  Moussa,  was  the  eighth  Im.^m. 
He  is  called  by  the  Schiites  "  the  beloved,"  and  his 
tomb,  termed  Mesched  Ali,  is  a  favourite  object  of 
pilgrimage.  The  ninth  Imam  was  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  Ali,  who  lived  in  retirement  at  Bagdad,  where 
he  died  at  an  early  age,  leaving  behind  him  so  high 
a  character  for  charity  and  benevolence,  that  he  has 
received  the  name  of  "  the  Generous."  His  son, 
Ali,  the  tenth  Imilm,  was  but  a  child  when  his  fa- 
ther died,  and  having  been  seized  by  the  Caliph  Mo- 
tawakkel,   who   was  a  determined    enemy    of  the 
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Scliiites,  he  was  conliried  for  life  in  tlie  city  of  As- 
ker;  lience  deriving  tlie  name  of  "the  Askerite." 
He  was  poisoned  by  order  of  the  Caliph  A.  D.  868. 
His  son  and  successor.  Hassan,  also  perislied  by  (loi- 
son,  leaving  the  sacred  office  to  his  son,  Mohammed, 
the  twelfth  and  last  Imam,  who,  at  his  father's  death, 
was  a  child  of  only  six  months  old.  He  was  kept 
in  close  continement  by  the  Calipli,  bsit  at  the  age 
of  about  twelve  years  he  snddenly  disappeared. 
The  Somiites  alleM  that  he  wa.s  drowned  in  the 
Tigris,  bnt  the  Schiites  deny  the  fact  of  his  death, 
and  assert  that  he  is  wandering  over  the  earth,  and 
will  continne  so  to  wander  initil  the  appointed  pe- 
riod shall  arrive  when  he  sh;dl  claim  and  receive 
univensal  empire.  "  The  belief  in  the  eternal  ex- 
istence of  the  last  Ini^m,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "is  com- 
mon to  several  Schiite  sects  ;  the  \osairians  stop  at 
-Ali  the  iirst  Imam,  the  Ismael'ans  at  the  seventh, 
the  Drnses  give  the  title  to  Hamza,  whose  descent 
from  .\li,  however,  is  eqni vocal,  but  the  great  majo- 
rity acknowledge  twelve  Imi-iins.  They  all  say,  that 
the  earth  will  not  have  a  legitimate  sovereign  until 
the  re-appearance  of  the  last  Imam.  The  Persian 
kings  of  the  Snffavean  dynasty,  or  the  Sopliis,  as 
they  were  anciently  called  in  England,  styled  them- 
selves 'slaves  of  the  lord  of  the  country,'  that  is  of 
the  invisible  Im.'im ;  tlioy  alw.iys  kept  two  horses 
bridled  and  saddled  in  the  royal  stables  at  Isp.ihaii, 
one  for  the  twelfth  Im.'im,  whenever  ho  should  ap- 
pear, the  other  for  Jesus  Christ,  b}'  whom  they  be- 
lieved that  he  wonld  be  accomjianied.  Impostors 
have  frequently  appeared,  who  called  themselves  the 
la-^t  Imam  or  Im.'im  M.duli,  that  is  '  the  directed,'  or 
'  the  director ;'  the  Fatimito  Khaliphs  of  Egypt  as- 
serted that  the  sold  of  the  last  of  the  Im.-ims  ani- 
mated tliem  in  snccession,  and  made  this  pretext  the 
foundation  of  their  anthority.  Some  of  the  Oriental 
Christians  have  adopted  this  ciu-ious  superstition; 
they  say,  that  the  last  Imiim  becaine  converted  to 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  .and  that  he  and  the  prophet 
Elijah  arc  the  two  witnesses  spoken  of  in  the  Hook 
of  Revelations." 

IMBR.VAIUS.  a  surname  of  Hcrmi's. 

IMBR.VSIA,  a  surname  of  Artemis  and  als'  of 
Hi'ra. 

IMMACULATE    CONCEPTION.      See    Con- 

Cr.PTION  flMMACULATF.). 

IMM.\NUEL  (Heb.  God  with  ns\  a  name  ap- 
jilied  to  Jesns  Christ  both  in  tlie  Old  and  New  Tcs- 
t.inients.  It  was  Iirst  cumTnnnicated  to  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  in  great  dis- 
tress, being  beset  by  two  powerfnl  enemies.  In 
these  circimistances  it  was  revealed  to  them  as  a 
sign  of  pert'ect  secm'ity,  and  an  earnest  of  their  de- 
liverance, that  the  Messiah  was  their  omnipotent 
IminamiH,  or  God  with  us,  which  is  equivalent  to 
God  in  our  natnre,  engaged  in  our  behalf,  and  mani- 
fested for  our  salvation.  This  name  is  also  applied  to 
Christ  in  Matt.  i.  2.3,  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  he  with 
child,   and  shall   bring   forth   a   son.   and   they  .'•hall 
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call  his  name  Emm.anuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is, 
God  with  us," — a  passage  which  clearly  shows  that 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  on  this  subject  was  fulfilled 
in  Jesiis  Christ,  who  was  possessed  both  of  a  divine 
and  a  human  nature. 

IMMARCALIN,  officers  among  the  ancient  Jews 
whose  precise  dnties  have  not  been  distinctly  ascer- 
tained. They  were  seven  in  number;  they  carried 
the  keys  of  the  seven  gates  of  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  one  could  not  open  them  without  the  rest. 
It  has  been  also  alleged,  that  there  were  seven  rooms 
at  the  seven  gates,  where  the  holy  vessels  and  vest- 
ments were  laid  up,  these  seven  men  keeping  the 
keys,  and  having  the  charge  of  them.  The  office  of 
the  Immarcalin  was  perpetnal,  like  that  of  the  high- 
priest. 

IMMATERIALISTS.  a  name  applied  to  those 
who  believe  the  soul  to  be  a  spiritiuil  snbstance  dis- 
tinct from  the  body — an  0]iinion  which  forms  a  part 
not  of  the  Christian  religion  alone,  but  of  .ill  other 
religions,  Jewish,  Moliannned.in.  and  Pagan,  with 
the  single  exception,  perhiip.s,  of  the  Bndhist  faith. 
The  innnatcriality  of  the  human  soul  is  denied,  in 
deed,  by  a  cla-^s  of  infidels,  who,  from  this  article  of 
their  creed,  receive  the  name  of  Mateuiausts 
(which  see). 

IMMATERIALITY  OF  THE  SOUL.  That 
the  soul  of  man  is  not  material,  or  coiuposed  of  mat- 
ter like  his  body,  has  been  the  general,  n.ay,  almost 
universal,  belief  of  the  hmuan  race  in  all  ages,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  atheists  who,  led  astray  by 
the  ph.antoms  of  a  vain  philosophy,  have  attempted 
to  account  for  every  thing  by  matl-er  and  motion. 
But  the  question  meets  us  at  the  very  outset,  Wli.at 
re.ison  have  we  to  believe  that  matter  thinks?  All 
that  we  know  of  matter  is,  that  it  is  inert,  senseless, 
.".nd  lifeless.  It  is  an  entirely  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, therefore,  to  maintain,  that,  in  addition  to  those 
qualities  which  we  see  it  to  possess,  it  is  invested 
with  the  quality  of  thinking.  "It  was  never  sup- 
posed," says  Dr.  Sainuel  John.son,  "  that  cogitation 
is  inherent  in  matter,  or  that  every  particle  is  a 
thinking  being.  Yet  if  any  part  of  matter  be  de- 
void of  thouglit,  what  part  can  we  snppose  to  think  ? 
Matter  can  dili'er  from  matter  oidy  in  form,  density, 
bulk,  motion,  and  direction  of  motion  :  to  which  of 
these,  however  varied  or  combined,  can  conscious- 
ness be  annexed  ?  To  be  round  or  square,  to  be  so- 
lid or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  little,  to  be  moved  slowly 
or  swiftlv  one  way  or  anolher,  are  modes  of  materiiil 
existence  all  equally  alien  from  the  nature  of  cogita- 
tion. If  matter  be  once  without  thought,  it  can  only 
be  m.adc  to  think  by  some  new  modilication,  bnt  all 
the  modifications  which  it  can  admit,  are  equally  iin 
connected  with  cogitative  power."  Thought  is,  in 
its  nature,  simple  and  indivisible  ;  but  if  each  atom 
were  a  thinking  being,  then  millions  of  these  think- 
ing beings  woidd  go  to  constitute  man.  And  mat- 
ter being  divisible,  if  thought  be  an  essential  qnality 
of  ni.atter,  thought  nuist  be  divisible  also.     Iin*  that 
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tliij  is  not  the  case  is  (iliiiii  fruin  (lie  ract,tluit  each  ))ai'- 
tiule  of  miv  one  of  the  organs  of  sense  ilxes  not  pos- 
sess tlie  wirne  qualities  which  are  possessed  by  llie 
entire  organ.  Neither  does  each  piirticle  of  tlie 
brain,  wliich  is  believed  lo  be  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
possess  llic  -sjinie  qualities  which  belong  to  the  en- 
tire brain. 

Finlher,  if  thesoni  be  material,  tlion  is  it  like  the 
body  liable  to  deiay,  so  that  man,  wiihont  a  single 
principle  of  identity  being  left  him,  ch.anges  all  that 
constitutes  himself,  snul  and  body,  some  ten  or 
twelve  times  during  his  life.  Thus  the  mor.^l  re- 
sponsibility of  man  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  he 
ceases  indivi(hially  to  be  chargeable  witli  sins,  which 
must  necessarily  have  been  performed  by  a  plurality 
of  beings  under  the  tiction  of  one  name.  Reason,  in 
.short,  in  a  thousand  forms,  proclaims  the  utter  foUv 
and  absurdity  of  that  iihilosophy  which  would  ex- 
plain all  (he  actings  of  tlie  human  soul  by  mat- 
ter and  motion.  "  All  thiit  is  pure  in  love,"  as 
Mr.  Godwin  eloquently  describes  it  in  hi.s  Lec- 
tures on  the  .Vtheistic  controversy,  "  all  that  is  ex- 
alted in  friend-shij),  that  is  tender  in  maternal  re- 
gard, is  only  the  result  of -some  mechanical  action  or 
chemii'al  aflinlty.  All  the  bright  visions  of  glory 
that  stood  before  the  mind  of  a  Milton,  were  bnt  the 
dance  of  ctrtain  atoms  in  his  brain. — the  enlarged 
concepiions  and  the  profound  reasonings  of  Xewion, 
by  which  he  generalized  iimumerable  insidated  facts, 
and  discovered  the  great  law  of  nature,  was  only  a 
lucky  congregation  of  certain  medullary  particles, 
that  meeting  together  most  appropriately,  and  in  a 
most  fortunate  position  in  his  brain,  kindled  a  light 
that  ditfused  itself  through  the  whole  world  of  mind, 
and  commenced  a  new  era  in  science.  Every  virtue 
that  adonis,  every  grace  that  beautities,  and  every 
sublime  trait  of  magnanimity  that  eimobles  the  hu- 
man character ;— the  daring  of  the  hero,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  patriot,  the  benevolence  of  the  philan- 
tiu-opist,  imd  the  piety  of  the  martyr,  are  nothing 
but  the  properties  of  that  food  which,  after  having 
existed  in  a  vegetable  form,  entered  into  the  conqjo- 
sltion  of  the  animals  on  which  man  has  fed  ;  which 
having  been  taken  info  the  stomach  and  digested,  and 
received  into  the  general  mass  of  blood,  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  all  these  parts  and  processes, 
became  all  that  was  brilliant,  and  powerful,  and  lovely 
in  mind!" 

But  while  reason  .shuts  us  up  to  a  belief  in  the  im- 
materiality of  the  human  soul,  the  Scripture  deter- 
mines the  point  beyond  debate.  "  Then."  says  So- 
lomon, referring  to  the  period  immediately  after 
'leaih,  'shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it."  In 
this  pas.sago  a  clear  distinction  is  established  be- 
tween the  mort.d  body  and  the  immortal  sold.  The 
one  returns  to  the  earth;  the  other  returns  to  God. 
In  Ps.  xxxl.  !i.  David  says,  "  Into  thine  hand  I  com- 
mit my  spirit,"  and  Stephen  iimnedialely  before 
death,  pr.iyed  to  Christ  in  these  words,  '•  Lord  Jesus, 


receive  my  .spirit."  In  Isa.  xxxi.  3,  the  distinction 
between  the  material  body  and  the  immaterial  soul 
is  thus  cxi>ressed :  "Now  the  Egyptians  are  men. 
and  not  God;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit." 
Paul  again,  in  2  Cor.  v.  G,  says,  "Therefore  we  are 
always  confident,  knowing  that,  whilst  we  are  at 
home  ill  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord." 

Thus  both  reason  and  revelation  alike  decl.ire, 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  in  its  nature  and  constitution 
immalerial,  and  therefore,  as  we  are  authorized  in 
concluding,  immorial. 

IMMENSITY.     See  Iniixity. 

LMMERSION.     See  B.\PTis.M. 

IM.MERSIONISTS.    See  B.^nisTS. 

IMMOLATION*,  a  ceremony  performed  in  offer- 
ing sacrilices  among  the  ancient  Romans;  the  head 
of  the  victim  before  it  was  killed  being  generally 
strewed  with  roasted  barky  meal  mixed  with  salt. 
This  composition  was  called  mola  t^aha,  a  salted 
cake,  and  hence  an  entire  sacritice  was  often  called 
an  immolation.     See  Sacrifick. 

IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  soul's  iimnuriality  is  clearly  taught  in 
the  Word  of  God,  and  it  is,  besides,  a  prominent  ar- 
ticle in  ilie  religious  creed  of  every  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  So  nearly  universal,  indeed,  has  been 
the  belief  in  this  tenet,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a 
n.atural  deduction  of  human  reason.  Frequent  allu- 
sions to  a  state  of  existence  allotted  lo  man  beyond 
the  grave,  are  found  in  the  most  approved  writers  of 
heathen  antiquity,  but  withal  so  obscure  and  indis- 
tinct as  scarcely  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  candid 
reader  the  impression  that  by  any  individual  in  these 
remote  ages  the  doctrine  was  steadily  and  undoubt- 
iiigly  believed.  Even  Socrates,  though  a  martyr  to 
the  comparative  purity  of  his  doctrines,  and  held 
forth  by  Bishop  Waiburton  as  of  all  the  ancient 
philosophers  the  only  believer  in  a  future  state, 
must  needs  in  his  last  moments,  when  his  view  of 
immortality  might  have  been  expected  to  have  been 
at  the  strongest,  remind  his  friend  that  he  owed  a 
cock  to  jEsculajiius  ;  and  Cicero  himself,  with  all  his 
high  notions  of  moral  truth,  could  reach  no  further 
111  his  belief  of  a  future  state,  than  the  ardent  longing 
after  immortality.  "  If  I  err,"  s.ays  he,  "  1  willingly 
err."  That  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  to  some  extent  taught  by  liiimim  reason,  is 
capable  of  being  proved  by  the  whole  analogy  of 
natural  objects,  by  imiumerable  facts  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  and  by  some  of  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

The  immortality  of  the  human  soul  niiiy  be  proved 
not  only  from  the  fact  of  the  univer.sal  belief  of  the 
doctrine  prevailing  in  all  ages  and  countries,  bnt 
from  the  equally  extensive  pre\alence  of  a  dread  of 
annihilation.  The  mind  of  man  revolts  at  the  very 
idea  of  ceasing  for  ever  to  exist.  The  only  approach 
to  a  belief  in  such  a  dread  iicgation  of  existence  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  Nn!\v.\NA  (which  sec)  of  the  Biid- 
liists,  wliicli  they  are  said  to  regard  as  the  lil^licol 
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object  of  human  desire.  With  this  strange  unac- 
countable exception,  existence  even  in  tlie  very 
deptlis  of  misery  is  less  dreadful  to  the  human  mind 
than  the  thought  of  eternal  non-existence. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality is  sometimes  drawn  from  the  capability  of  the 
human  mind  progressively  to  advance  in  knowledge, 
without  reaching  perfection  in  this  world.  The 
brute  creation  soon  arrives  at  certain  limits,  bevoiid 
which  generation  after  generation  cannot  pa.-s ;  but 
no  such  limits  are  imiiosed  upon  the  human  being. 
He  goes  indetinitely  onward  from  one  degree  of  at- 
tainment to  another,  investigating  with  ever-increas- 
inganxiety  every  department  of  inquiry  in  ihe  realms 
both  of  mind  and  matter.  Can  we  suppose  that  the 
sou!  thns  endowed  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, wliich  it  incessantly  seeks  to  gratify,  without 
ever  being  sated,  will  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
be  arrested  in  its  onward  course  and  plunged  into 
eternal  non-existence?  How  much  more  rational  is 
it  to  su]ipose  that  when  the  body  lias  mouldered  in 
the  dust,  the  soul  will  still  exist  and  advance  pro- 
gressively in  the  attainment  of  higher  and  higher 
degrees  of  knowledge  throughout  the  ceaseless  ages 
of  eternity?  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ami- 
able affections  and  desires  of  the  human  heart  ; 
which  both  in  their  exercise  and  enjoNTnent  are  evi- 
dently litted  to  last  for  ever. 

Another  argument  in  behalf  of  the  innmirtality  of 
the  soul,  may  be  deriveil  from  a  contomplation  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  as  the  Creator  and  Moral  Gover- 
nor of  the  world.  He  h.as  endowed  man  with  earnest 
longings  after  immortality,  and  it  cannot  be  that  he 
designs  to  mock  us  by  rendering  these  desires  utterly 
fruitless.  And  what  is  the  moral  aspect  which  this 
world  presents?  Vice  often  flourishes  and  triumplis, 
while  virtue  is  doomed  to  linger  out  a  weary  life  of 
affliction  and  disappointment  and  jiainful  suflering. 
Wlience  this  ajiparent  anomaly  ?  Should  we  not  re- 
gard it  as  far  more  consistent  with  our  conceptions 
of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  tliat  if  there 
is  to  bo  no  hereafter,  the  righteous  should  be  re- 
warded, and  the  wicked  punished  on  this  side  the 
grave.  To  account,  therefore,  for  the  obvious  dis- 
crepancies which  meet  us  everywhere  in  the  survey 
of  God's  providential  dealings  with  men,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  of  man  will 
exist  in  a  future  world,  where  the  rightecuis  will  be 
duly  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  justly  punished. 

But  while  powerful  lu'csuniptive  arguments  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  are  discoverable  by  the  light 
of  natural  reason,  it  is  in  the  Go.spel  of  Christ  that 
life  and  immortality  have  been  clearly  brought  to 
light.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  however, 
as  Dr.  Warburton,  followed  by  Dr.  AA'hatcly,  has 
taught,  that  the  Jews  under  the  law  were  entirely 
unacquainted  wiili  this  important  doctrine.  That 
obscure  intimations  of  a  future  state  may  be  afTbrdcd 
even  by  unassisted  reason,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  we 
think,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages  a 


matter  of  speculation  and  anxious  discussion;  and  if 
so,  can  we  believe  that  a  system  of  policy  so  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  Mosaic  economy  would  have 
contained  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  a  matter  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  whole  human  family? 
This  it  may  be  said  is  the  language  which  has  been 
currently  adopted  by  the  scejitic  and  the  infidel, 
when  objecting  to  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Jew- 
ish law ;  and  yet  it  is  language  in  which  we  would 
cordially  join.  With  all  deference  to  the  distin- 
guished author  of  '  Tlie  Divine  Legation,'  we  would 
be  far  from  thinking  it  necessary  to  change  our 
position,  and  endeavour  to  show  his  omission  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  to  have  been  any  proof 
that  Moses  was  divinely  inspired.  It  is  giving  no 
undue  advantage,  as  Dr.  Whatcly  would  seem  to 
imagine,  to  the  adversaries  of  our  holy  faith,  should 
we  admit  the  doctrine  to  be  set  forth  in  the  law  not 
prominently  and  directly  but  by  implication.  This 
is  precisely  the  mode  in  which  a  priori  we  should 
have  expected  the  revelation  of  a  future  state  to  have 
been  made  to  the  Jews.  As  the  motives  of  human 
actions,  founded  on  eternal  rewards  and  punishments, 
coidd  not  have  been  lairly  urged  without  a  clear  and 
ex])licit  jiroclamation  of  all  the /)fCwi/or  doctrines  ol 
the  gospel  which  are  necessarily  connected  with  it, 
and  it  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
God  to  give  such  a  clear  and  simjde  and  spiritual 
ex]danation  of  his  will  as  was  afterwards  given  ;  was 
it  not  more  accordant  with  the  obscurity  which  jicr- 
vaded  the  other  parts  of  the  Jewish  system,  that 
"life  and  immrrlality"  should  be  also  covered  with 
an  almost  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery  and  dark- 
ness? ]f  the  iiitidel  presses  Ins  objection  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  in  the  law  any  allusion  to  a  fu- 
tin-e  state,  we  would  remind  him  that  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  discover  in  the  law  any  of  those  peculiar 
doctrines  which  are  unfolded  to  us  with  such  simpli- 
city and  clearness  ii:  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  is 
not  enough  to  alTecl  surprise,  that  a  truth  discover- 
able by  human  reason  should  have  so  rarely,  if  it  all, 
been  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  legislator.  We  ad- 
mit the  doctrine,  absolutely  speaking,  to  form  a  part 
of  the  religion  of  nature,  but  we  unhesitatingly  de- 
ny, that  in  the/orm  a7)d  connexion  in  which  it  is  set 
forth  in  revelation,  it  either  has  been,  or  even  could 
be  discovered,  by  the  most  persevering  eflorts  of  hu- 
man reason.  It  is  this,  then,  which  we  allege  to 
constitute  it  a  j>cciiliurity  oi  the  Christian  system; 
and  in  the  same  view  we  are  warranted  in  expecting 
a  priori,  that  it  should  share  in  the  obscurity  which 
covers  all  the  other  pecidiar  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, in  so  far  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  hour  of  full  and  unclouded  revelation 
was  not  yet  come.  To  imagine,  therefore,  that  any 
other  than  the  darkest  reference  would  be  made  to 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  is  to  indulge  the 
idea,  that  Moses,  as  a  divinely  inspired  writer,  would 
have  imparted  to  the  Jews  a  distorted  view  of  the 
divine  arrangements.     He  must  either  have  simply 
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stalcii  tlie  fact,  tli.it  such  rewards  and  puiiislimenls 
would  hereafter  eNist.  witliout  devoloping  tlie  priiiei- 
ples  of  tlie  Divine  government  on  whieh  they  would 
be  bestowed,  and  in  tliis  case  lie  would  have  eon- 
veved  a  false  impression  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  reference  to  a  subject  of  intinile  moment ;  or,  he 
must  have  stated  the  fact  in  connexion  with  the  full 
details  of  the  Cliristi.in  scheme,  which  would  have 
been  entirely  subversive  ot  the  end  and  design  of 
the  ancient  dispensation.  Either  the  one  mode  of 
acting  or  the  other  would,  if  adopted,  have  been 
alike  unworthy  of  a  divinely- commissioned  legisla- 
tor. Moses,  however,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other 
points,  has  been  completely  consistent.  He  has  re- 
ferred to  a  future  state  of  retribution  just  as  fre- 
quently, and  with  as  much  clearness,  as  to  the  other 
peciiUdn'tiei  of  the  later  and  inore  spiritual  dispen- 
sation. 

IMMOVEABLE  FEASTS,  those  feasts  kept  in 
various  Christian  churches  which  fall  always  on  the 
same  day  in  the  calendar  in  each  year.  Thus  the 
saints'  davs  are  immoveable  feasts.     See  Ff.stivai.5. 

LMMUTABILITY,  an  cssenti.-il  attribute  of  the 
Divine  n.ature.  God  is  necessarily  unchangeable, 
there  being  no  power  external  to  himself  which  can 
produce  any  change  on  him.  Nor  could  any  change 
in  his  own  n.ature  originate  from  himself,  any  change, 
whether  to  a  higher  or  a  lower,  a  better  or  a  worse 
condition,  being  equally  an  impossibility.  If  God  be 
necessarily  what  he  is,  then  he  cannot  change,  since 
it  would  imply  what  God  is  to  be  necessary  and  not 
necessary  at  the  same  time,  which  is  impossible.  See 
God. 

IMPANATION  (Lat.  inpatie,  in  the  bread),  the 
doctrine  that  Christ's  presence  is  in  or  with  the 
bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  synonymous  with 
CoNSUBSTANTiATiON  (which  See),  a  doctrine  adopted 
by  Luther  .ind  his  followers. 

IMPECCABLES  (Lat.  i„,  not,  and  peccabilis,  ca- 
pable of  sinning),  those  heretics  who  believed  that 
they  were  incapable  of  sinning.  This  notion  was 
entertained  by  the  Priscillianists  and  some  of  the 
Gnostic  sects. 

IMPLICIT  FAITH,  an  undoubting  assent  yielded 
to  all  that  is  taught  by  the  church,  as  being  the  ora- 
cle of  religious  truth.  This  is  required  by  the  Ro- 
mish church  from  all  within  her  communion.  On 
this  great  duty  of  Romanists,  Dr.  Newman  thus 
expresses  liim.self  in  his  Discourses  to  Mixed  Con- 
gregations :  "  And  so,  again,  when  a  man  has  become 
a  Catholic,  were  he  to  set  about  following  a  doubt 
which  has  occurred  to  him,  he  Ii.as  already  disbe- 
lieved. I  have  not  to  warn  him  against  losing  his 
faith, — he  is  not  merely  in  danger  of  losing  it,  he 
has  lost  it ;  trom  the  nature  of  the  case  he  has  al- 
ready lost  it ;  he  fell  from  grace  at  the  moment  when 
lie  delibemtely  determined  to  pursue  his  doubt.  No 
one  can  determine  to  doubt  what  he  is  sure  of;  but, 
if  he  is  not  sure  that  the  church  is  from  God,  he 
does  not  believe  it.     It  is  not  I  who  forbid   him   to 


doubt ;  he  has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
when  he  determined  on  asking  for  leave ;  he  has 
begun,  not  ended  in  unbelief;  his  wish,  his  purpose, 
is  his  sin.  I  do  not  make  it  so  ;  it  is  auch  from  the 
very  state  of  the  case.  You  sometimes  hear,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Catholics  falling  ,aw,ay,  who  will  tell  you  it 
arose  from  reading  the  Scriptures,  which  opene  ! 
their  eyes  to  the  '  unscripturalncss,' — so  they  speak 
of  the  church  of  the  living  God.  No.  Scripture 
did  not  make  them  disbelieve  ;  (impossible  !)  They 
disbelieved  when  they  opened  the  Bible  ;  they  open- 
ed it  in  an  unbelieving  spirit,  and  for  an  unbeliev- 
ing purpose.  They  would  not  have  opened  it  had 
tliev  not  anticipated,  I  might  say  hoped,  that  they 
should  find  things  there  inconsistent  with  Catholic 
teaching.  They  begin  in  pride  and  disobedience, 
and  thev  end  in  apostasy.  This,  then,  is  the  direct 
and  obvious  reason  why  the  church  cannot  allow  her 
cliildren  the  liberty  of  doubting  the  truth  of  her 
word.  He  who  really  believes  in  it  now,  cannot 
imagine  the  future  discovery  of  reasons  to  shake 
his  faith ;  if  he  iin.agines  it.  he  has  not  faith  ;  and 
that  so  manv  Protestants  think  it  a  sort  of  tyran- 
ny in  the  church  to  forbid  any  children  of  hers 
to  doubt  about  her  teaching,  only  shows  they  do 
not  know  what  faith  is  ;  which  is  the  case ;  it  is  a 
strange  idea  to  them.  Let  a  man  cease  to  examine, 
or  cease  to  call  himself  her  child."  Cardinal  Tole- 
tus,  in  his  instructions  for  priests,  says,  that  "  if  a 
rustic  believes  his  bishop,  proposing  an  heretical 
tenet  for  an  article  of  faith,  such  belief  is  meritori- 
ous." Cardinal  Cusanus  affirms,  that  "irrational 
obedience  is  the  most  consummate  and  perfect  obe- 
dience, when  we  obey  without  attending  to  reason, 
as  a  beast  obevs  his  driver." 

IMPLUVIUJL    See  Atrium. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS.  See  Hands  (Im- 
position of\ 

IMPRECATIONS,  prayers  invoking  the  wrath 
of  God  either  iqion  the  suppliant  himself,  or  upon 
others.  These  were  sometimes  so  terrible,  that 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  a  person,  in  taking  :in 
oath,  omitted  the  imprecation,  although  it  was  suffi- 
ciently well  understood  from  his  jierlorming  the  ac- 
tion by  which  it  was  usually  accompanied.  We 
find  a  form  of  imprecation  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xx. 
10,  "  And  Ben-h,adad  sent  unto  him,  and  said.  The 
gods  do  so  unto  me,  and  more  also,  if  the  dust  of  Sa- 
maria shall  suffice  for  handfuls  for  all  the  people 
that  follow  me."  Among  the  heathen  nations  of 
antiquity,  imprecations  were  sometimes  regarded  as 
so  powerful  that  they  occasioned  the  destruction,  not 
only  of  single  persons,  but  even  entire  families  and 
cities.  Thus  the  calamities  which  came  upon  the 
family  of  the  ,4/;vV/o' were  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
imprecations  pronounced  by  Myrtilns  upon  their  an- 
cestor Pelops.  hv  whom  he  w.is  thrown  into  the  sea, 
or  from  ti.e  imprecations  of  Thyestcs.  the  brother  of 
Atreus.  The  most  terrible  imprecations  were  those 
uttered   by  parents,  priests,  kings,  or  other  sacred 
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persons.  It  was  customary  for  men  condemued  for 
any  notorious  crime  among  the  Greeks,  to  be  cursed 
by  the  priest*.  This  pmiishment  was  inflicted  upon 
Alcibiades,  in  addition  to  banishment  and  the  conlis- 
cation  of  his  propertv. 

IMPROPIUATIO.X,  a  term  used  in  Canon  Law 
to  denote  the  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
by  a  layman  who  draws  the  secular  fruits  or  profits 
of  it.  The  word  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  AppROPRrATiOM  (which  see). 

IMPUTATION,  a  term  used  in  theological  lan- 
guage to  signify  the  legally  or  judicially  putting  down 
to  the  account  of  another  tliat  which  is  not  actually 
his.  Thus  the  first  sin  of  .A.dain  is  said  to  be  imputed, 
or  legally  charged,  to  all  his  posterity  :  and  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  is  imputed  judicially  to  all  believ- 
ers. Had  -Vdam,  as  the  Pelagians  affirm  was  the  case, 
not  been  the  representative  of  all  his  posterity,  none 
would  have  been  affected  by  his  sin  but  himself. 
But  Adam  being  the  federal  head  of  his  natui~.d  de- 
scendants, his  sin  became,  in  a  sense,  theirs,  aud  all 
its  conse(|uences  also  became  theirs.  In  virtue  of 
the  covenant  made  with  their  first  father,  all  men  are 
viewed  by  God  as  in  Adam,  and  involved  in  his 
guilt.  .\nd  on  the  same  principle,  in  virtue  of  the 
new  covenant,  or  covenant  of  grace,  all  believers  are 
viewed  by  God  as  in  Christ,  and  partakers  of  his  per- 
fect righteousness,  which  was  wrought  out  in  their 
name.  Hence  the  principle  of  imputation,  in  its 
twofold  aspect,  is  thus  set  forth  in  Scriptiu'e,  "  As  in 
.\dam  all  died,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive."  "As  by  one  man's  disobedience  the  many 
were  made,"  or  accounted,  "  siimcrs;  even  .so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  the  many  be  made,"  or  ac- 
counted, "righteous." 

The  doctrine  of  imputation,  however,  though  plain- 
ly laid  down  in  tlic  Bible,  has  given  rise  to  occasional 
controversy  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
church.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  Pelagians  denied 
the  whole  doctrine  of  original  sin,  without,  however, 
making  any  special  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  im- 
putation. Placaeus  or  La  Place,  a  French  divine  of 
Saumur  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  colleague 
and  friend  of  Amyraut,  (see  .Vmykaldists)  was  the 
first  who  made  a  formal  denial  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  declaring  that  ori- 
ginal sin  is  imputed  to  men  not  immediately  but 
mediately ;  that  is,  not  immediately  by  the  sovereign 
decree  of  God,  but  mediately,  or  by  inward  dein'avity 
transmitted  from  Adam  to  all  his  natural  descend- 
ants. La  Place  was  accused  of  heresy  in  1645, 
before  the  national  synod  of  Cliarenton,  by  Antony 
Garissol,  a  divine  of  Montauban,  and  by  his  infincnce 
the  opinions  of  La  Place  were  condemned  in  his  ab- 
sence. For  a  time  he  bore  patiently  this  injurious 
treatment,  but  at  length,  in  1055,  he  published  a 
new  disputation  on  the  subject  of  imputation,  in 
which  he  showed  that  his  opinions  had  been  entirely 
misunilerstood  by  the  synod.  This  explanation, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  his  opponents,  who  contiiuied 


to  assail  him ;  and  at  the  instance  of  Francis  Turre- 
tin  in  particular,  the  church  of  Geneva  was  persuad- 
ed in  1675  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  immediate  impu- 
tation as  a  settled  article  of  their  faith.  This  was 
done  in  a  work  drawn  up  by  John  Henry  Heidegger, 
a  divine  of  Zmich,  under  the  title  of  the  Formii.a 
Consensus  (which  see).  This  document  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discontent  In  the  Helvetic  chinches, 
but,  nevertheless,  continued  in  force  for  many  years, 
until  it  gi'adually  fell  into  disuse. 

Another  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation was  originated  in  North  America,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centiny.  (See  Hopkinsians.)  This  leanied  divine 
deiiied  imputation  both  in  the  case  of  Adam's  sin 
and  of  Christ's  righteousness,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  sin  and  righteousness  being  strictly  personal, 
cannot  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  question  was  freely  discussed  by  several  Ameri- 
can divines,  and  the  controversy  passed  to  Great 
Britain,  but  has  never  attracted  much  attention. 
One  of  the  ablest  works  on  the  subject  is  a  '  Con- 
trast between  Calvinism  and  Ilopkinsianism,'  by 
Ezra  Styles  Kly,  published  at  New  York  in  1811. 

INAI5IL1TY,  want  of  power  suflicient  for  the 
performance  of  any  work  or  the  accomplishment  of 
any  design.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  of  two  kinds 
nnturiil  and  mora/  inability.  These  are  very  clearly 
explained  by  President  Edwards,  in  his  '  Inquiry  into 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will.'  Thus  we  are  said  to  be 
naliiriillii  unable  to  do  a  thing  when  we  cannot  do  it 
if  we  will,  because  of  .some  impeding  defect  or  obstacle 
that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will;  either  in  the  faculty  of 
understanding,  constituti(m  of  body,  or  extemal  ob- 
jects. Moral  inability  consists  either  in  the  want 
of  inclination,  or  the  strength  of  a  contrary  inclina- 
tion ;  or  the  want  of  sulficient  motives  to  induce  and 
excite  the  act  of  the  will  or  the  strength  of  apparent 
motives  to  the  contrary.  AVhen  Jesus  Christ  said 
to  the  Jews,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may 
have  life,"  he  refers  not  to  a  natural  but  to  a  moral 
inability.  President  Edwards  al.-^o  points  out  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  two  kinds  of  ihcn-ol  in- 
(ibililij ; — that  which  is  general  and  habitual,  and  that 
which  is  particular  and  occasional.  "  By  a  general, 
habitual,  moral  inability,"  says  he,  "  I  mean  an  in- 
ability in  the  heart  to  all  exercises  or  acts  of  will  of 
that  nature  or  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  habitual  in- 
clination, or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of 
a  certain  kind  of  inclination.  Thus  a  very  ill-natured 
man  may  bo  unable  to  exert  such  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, as  another,  who  is  full  of  good  nattn-e.  com- 
monly exerts ;  and  a  man,  whose  heart  is  habitually 
void  of  gratitu<le,  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  and 
such  grateful  acts,  through  that  staled  defect  of  a 
grateful  inclination.  By  particular  and  occasional 
moral  inability,  I  mean  an  inability  of  the  will  or 
heart  to  a  particular  act,  through  the  strength  or  de- 
fect of  present  motives,  or  of  inducements  presented 
to  the  view  of  the  understanding,  on  this  occasion. — 
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If  it  be  go,  tliaf  tlie  will  is  always  (lelcriuiiied  by  tlie 
str<)iif;est  inolive,  tlieii  it  must  always  have  an  in- 
ability, in  this  latter  .sense,  to  act  otlierwise  tliaii  it 
does  ;  it  not  being  (lossible,  ill  any  ca.se,  tliat  tlic  will 
stiould  at  present,  go  .igainst  the  motive  which  has 
HOW,  all  thini;s  coii.siilcreii,  the  greatest  strength  and 
a(lv,intage  to  excite  and  induce  it." 

IX.\CIII.V,  a  surname  of  lo,  the  daughter  of 
Iiwchiis.     (See  next  article.) 

1X.\CIIUS,  the  most  ancient  deity  of  .Argos,  a 
river-god.  and  sun  of  Oceanus  and  Tethy.s. 

IN.\UGUR.\T10,  the  ceremony  by  which  among 
the  ancient  Romans  a  person  or  a  thing  was  conse- 
crated to  the  gods.  It  was  performed  by  the  Au- 
(iURS  (wliich  see),  who  oflered  prayer  to  the  gods, 
a>kiiig  them  to  show  by  signs  whether  the  intended 
consecration  met  with  their  s.inction.  If  the  signs 
appeared  favourable,  the  inauguration  w,is  regarded 
as  completed.  Tliough  this  ceremony  jiroperly  be- 
longed to  the  augurs,  the  inauguration  of  the/faiHcn-s 
devolved  upon  the  college  of  pontill's.  The  kings  of 
Rome  were  in.iugurated  by  the  augurs  as  the  high- 
priests  of  the  people.  Magistrates,  tribes,  and  even 
the  comitium  came  to  be  inaugurated,  though  no 
priestly  dignitv  was  coiifeiTed  by  means  of  it. 

IXCANTATIO.XS.  SeeENCiiANTMr.Nxs.WiTcii- 

CRAFT. 

I.XCAUXATIOX  (Lat.  in  cnrnf,  in  flesh),  a  word 
used  to  describe  that  solemn  mystery  by  which  the 
Son  of  God  became  ni.an  to  accomplish  our  redemp- 
tion. It  is  thus  described  in  Luke  i.  35:  "And  the 
angel  answered  and  said  unto  her,  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee  :  therefore  also  that  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  born  of  tiiee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God."  Now  the  Divine  Word  in  becoming  incar- 
nate took  to  himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable 
soul.  The  reality  of  his  body  in.iy  be  proved  of 
course  by  the  same  arguments  by  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  prove  the  reality  of  our  own  bodies.  He 
liniigered  and  thirsted,  he  was  weary  and  slept,  lie 
wa-  born  and  grew,  be  died  and  was  buried ;  thus 
.showing  that  his  body  was  no  phantom  as  the  Dnce- 
to:  taught,  but  truly  Hesh  .and  blood.  That  he  pos- 
.sessed  a  reasonable  soul  admits  of  equally  easy  and 
satisfactory  proof.  He  grew  in  wisdom  as  well  as 
in  stature,  he  was  sorrowful  and  deeply  grieved,  and 
moreover  he  died,  bis  soul  thus  being  separated  from 
his  body.  Hut  was  he  truly  the  son  of  .Mary,  did  he 
lake  his  fle.sh  of  her  substance?  That  this  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  aftirmative  is  ,ablv  and  con- 
clusively proved  by  Mr.  Dods,  in  his  work  '  On  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word.'  "  If  he  took  not 
a  body,"  says  be,  "  of  the  substance  of  bis  mother, 
then  was  his  whole  life  one  continued  scene  of  de- 
ception. Not  only  did  Mary  call  him  her  son,  but 
be  called  her  bis  mother,— he  was  subject  unto  her. 
and  on  the  cross  he  in.anifested  bis  filial  duty  to  her 
by  providing  for  her  a  home  in  the  bouse  of  the  be- 
loved disciple.     Now   if  Mary  was  not  as  truly  liis 


mother,  as  anv  other  woman  is  the  inolher  of  her 
child,  his  recognizing  her  as  bis  mother,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  in  reality  a  de- 
ception. And,  as  Terlullian  ino.st  justly  nriicarks,  if 
the  Marcionites  considered  it  as  a  degradation  of  llie 
eternal  Word,  to  suppose  that  be  would  submit  to 
be  born  of  woman,  it  is  surely  a  much  greater  degra- 
dation of  him  to  suppose  that  he  would  profess  to 
be  her  son,  while  in  reality  be  was  not.  He  would 
much  ratlier  bo  the  .son  of  Mary  in  reality,  than 
falsely  pretend  to  be  so.  Again,  if  he  took  not 
flesh  of  Mary,  then  is  he  no  brother,  no  kinsman  ot 
ours,  and  his  right  of  redemption  altogether  fails. 
In  this  case,  he  not  only  is  not  David's  son,  but  he 
is  not  the  son  of  man  at  all,  as  he  almost  uniformly 
calls  himself,— deceptively  it  must  be  admitted,  un 
less  Mary  was  tridy  his  mother.  Neither  in  this 
case  could  we  with  any  truth  be  said  to  be  '  members 
of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,'  if  in 
reality  bis  body  was  a  different  substance,  and  de- 
rived from  a  diiiisreiit  source  from  ours.  Moreover 
he  could  not  call  us  '  brethren,'  any  more  than  we 
can  apply  that  appellation  lo  the  angels  that  surround 
the  throne  of  God,  or  to  the  worm  that  creepetb  in 
the  dust.  Fellow-cieatnres  they  are,  but,  without 
an  entire  community  of  nature,  our  'brethren'  they 
are  not.  And  wlien  we  are  required  to  '  juit  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Clirist,'  we  are  reipiired  to  do  what  is  not 
merely  a  moral,  but  a  physical  impossibility,  if  there 
lie  between  us  and  him,  the  utterly  impassable  barrier 
of  a  ditierent  nature.  If  be  took  not  bis  fleshly 
substance  of  the  flesh  of  his  mother,  then  not  being 
as  truly  man  as  we  are,  he  could  not  fairly  meet  and 
conquer  our  oppressor,  or  at  least  his  victory  can 
give  no  assurance  of  victory  lo  us.  Kor,  to  express 
a  very  common  sentiment  in  the  language  of  Irenaius, 
'  Had  he  not  been  man  who  conquered  our  enemy, 
he  would  not  have  been  fairly  conquered  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  had  he  not  been  God  who  gave  ns 
the  victory,  we  could  hold  it  upon  no  secure  tenure.' 
And  finally,  if  be  took  not  flesh  of  the  substance  of 
Mary,  then  was  he  not  truly  the  '  woman's  seed,' 
and  the  great  original  promise,  upon  wliich  all  sub- 
sequent promises  are  built,  remains  ,as  yet  unfulfilled 
Hut  it  is  not  more  essential  that  the  serjicnt's  head 
should  be  bruised  at  all,  than  it  is  that  it  should  be 
bruised  by  the  '  woman's  seed.'  Hence  if  Christ 
was  not  truly  and  really  the  '  woman's  seed,'  then 
the  whole  foundation  of  our  hojies  fails.  Upon  these 
grounds  we  not  only  hold  it  most  import;int  to  be- 
lieve, but  consider  it  to  be  most  ii-refragably  proved, 
that  Christ  was  as  truly  'made  of  a  woman'  as  we 
are, — thiit  his  body  was  truly  a  body  composed  of 
flesh  and  blood,  as  ours  is." 

From  this  view  of  our  Lord's  humanity  it  seeins 
naturally  to  follow,  as  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Irving 
taught,  that  the  nature  which  our  Lord  took  njion 
him  was  a  fallen,  sinful  nature,  it  being  ackiiowled.;ed 
by  all  Protestant  churches  at  least,  that  the  Virgin 
.Marv  was  a  t'allen,  sinful  woman.     The  sinfuhuss  ol 
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Christ's  luiman  nature,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  his  being  born  of  a  sinful  woman  ;  for 
neither  is  the  body  of  man,  viewed  singly,  a  fallen 
body,  nor  the  soul  of  man,  viewed  singly,  a  fallen 
soul,  but  the  whole  man  consisting  of  both  soul  and 
body.  The  body  of  Cln'ist,  tlierefore,  might  partake 
of  the  substance  of  bis  mother  without  involving  any 
necessity  that  he  should  be  a  fallen  man.  Again, 
I  he  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  and  the  depravity  of  his 
nature  consequent  upon  the  fall,  coidd  be  propagated 
only,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  ordinary  generation. 
But  as  Jesus  Christ  descended  from  Adam  in  a 
singular  and  extraordinary  way,  it  is  plain  that  he 
was  not  at  all  involved  in  the  guilt  of  .^darn's  sin, 
nor  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  the  fall.  Hence  lie 
is  described  as  "  holy,  barndess,  nndetiled,  separate 
from  sinners;"  "tempted  in  all  things  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin."  It  must  be  observed,  besides, 
tliat  the  lunnanily  of  our  Lord  is  termed  "a  thing," 
not  a  person, — "  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be 
born  of  thee;"  and  no  wonder  it  is  termed  holy, 
wlien  we  find  th.at  it  was  generated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  the  angel  declared  to  Mary.  "  The  Holy 
(iliost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee." 

INCEXrtE,  a  compound  of  sweet  spices,  whicli 
was  connnanded  in  the  Law  of  Moses  to  be  offered' 
upon  the  golden  altar.  (See  Altar  of  Incknse.) 
Tlie  spices  are  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx.  34,  to  h.ave 
been  stacte,  onycha,  and  galbaiunn,  with  pure  frank- 
incense, equal  weights  of  each.  This  incense  was 
ofl'ered  twice  every  day,  morning  aiul  evening,  by  the 
ollicialing  priest,  the  people  remaining  without  in 
siiU'imi  silence.  On  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the 
high-priest  himself  took  fire  from  I  he  great  altar  in  a 
golden  censer;  and  having  received  incense  from 
one  of  the  priests,  he  ofl'ered  it  on  the  golden  allar. 
(See  .\TONt',Mi;NT,  D.\Y  OF.)  Incense  is  the  symbol 
of  prayer  in  Scripture.  In  the  daily  service  of  the 
tenqile,  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  burn  incense, 
offered  the  incense  of  the  morning  sacrifice,  between 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  laying  of  the 
pieces  upon  the  altar;  and  that  of  the  evening  sacri- 
fice, between  the  laying  of  the  pieces  iqnui  life  altar 
and  the  drink-offering. 

Incense  is  said  to  have  been  offered  .among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  Plutarch  alleges  that  they  otl'tred 
incense  to  the  sun,  resin  in  the  morning,  myrrh  at 
noon,  and  about  sunset  an  aromatic  compound,  which 
they  called  Kiipi  Accordingly,  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  are  to  be  found  roi}resentations  of  in 
ecnse-altars.  The  use  of  incense  in  connection  with 
the  encliarist  in  tlie  Christian  church  was  unknown 
initil  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter 
[lart  of  the  sixth  century.  After  this  period  it  be- 
came prevalent  in  the  churches.  Cardinal  Bona,  and 
oiher  Romisli  writers,  attempt  to  trace  the  use  of 
incense  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  No 
mention  of  it,  Iiowever,  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  with  the  exception  of  the 


Apostolical  Canons,  which  speak  of  incense  in  the 
time  of  the  oblation.  These  canons  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  proved  to  have  existed  before  the  third  cen- 
turv,  and  indeed,  the  first  reference  to  them  as  an 
entire  collection  is  by  the  comicil  of  Nice  A.  D.  325. 
We  find  no  allusion  to  the  use  of  incense  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  which  contain  express  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  the  worship  of  the  church. 
The  use  of  incense  has  been  discontinued  in  tlie 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  but  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

IXCHANTMENTS.    See  Enchantments. 

INCIPIEXTES  (Lat.  begimier.s).  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  Caticchumen'S  (which  see)  in  the 
earlv  Christian  church. 

IXCOMPKEHEXSlIilLITY,  an  attribute  of  the 
Hivine  Being,  having  a  reference  to  the  limited 
understanding  of  the  creature,  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  God.  To 
understand  God,  as  has  been  svell  said,  we  must 
needs  be  Gods.  '•  Who  can  by  searching  find  out 
God?  Who  can  find  out  the  Almiglity  unto  perfec- 
tion ?" 

IXCOKRUI'TICOL-'E.      See    AniTiiAKToDO 

CITKS. 

INCUMBEXT,  the  present  possessor  of  a  bene- 
fice. 

INDELIBLE  CHARACTER,  a  spiritual  sign 
alleged  by  the  Romish  church  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  soul  by  certain  sacraments,  which  cannot  there- 
fore be  repeated.  The  sacraments  which  convey 
this  indelible  character  are  baptism,  confirnialion, 
and  orders.  Romish  divines  differ  considerably  in 
opinion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  indelible 
character;  some  jilacing  it  in  an  external  denomina- 
tion, others  in  a  real  relationship;  some  in  an  abso- 
lute entity,  and  others  in  the  initerability  of  the 
sacrament  itself.  All  of  them  agree,  however,  in 
classing  it  among  their  articles  of  faith.  The  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  by  which  they  allege  it  to  be  proved, 
are  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22,  "  Now  he  which  stablisheth  us 
with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is  God  ;  who 
hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spi- 
rit in  our  beans,"  and  Eph.  i.  13,  "  In  whom  ye  also 
trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the 
gospel  of  your  salvation  :  in  whom  also  after  that  ye 
bcHeved,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Sjiirit  of 
promise."  The  councils  of  Florence  and  of  Trent 
lav  down  distinct  definitions  of  sacramental  charac- 
ter; the  one  terming  it  a  certain  s]iiritual  indelible 
mark,  the  other  a  certain  spiritual  indelible  sign; 
while  lioth  declare  that  the  three  sacraments  which 
inqiress   this   character   cannot    be    repeated.      See 

SaCKAMIvNTS. 

IXPEPEXHEXCE.  an  essential  atlribnle  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  It  implies  his  existence  in  and  of 
himself,  witlioul  depending  on  any  other  being  what- 
ever. This  iiulecd  necessarily  follows  trom  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature  as  underived  and  uncommuni- 
ciUed,  and  from  his  infinite  superiority  to  all  other 
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beings,  which  could  not  be  asserted  of  liiiu  if  lie  were 
in  the  slightest  decree  dependent  on  them. 

1XI)K1M;\I)F.NTS.    Seo  Congukgationausts. 

INDEX  KXrURGATOHIUS,  a  class  of  cata- 
lognes  of  authors  and  works  censured  and  corrected 
chiefly  by  expurj^ation  or  erasure  of  passages.  They 
are  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Cluneli  of 
Kome,  and  pidilished  by  authority  of  her  ruling 
men-.bers  or  societies  so  empowered.  During  the 
poniilicate  of  Sixtiis  IV.,  regulations  were  laiii  down 
for  preventing  tlie  jirinting  of  any  work  except  such 
as  was  previously  licensed  by  an  olTicer  appointed  for 
that  purpose ;  and  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Lateran  under  Leo  X.,  it  was  decreed  that  no 
one  under  llie  penalty  of  excommunication  sliould 
dare  to  publish  any  new  work  without  the  approba- 
tion eitlier  of  tlie  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  place 
or  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  This  class  of  Indexes 
contains  a  particular  examination  of  the  works  oc- 
curring in  it,  and  specifies  the  passages  condemned 
to  be  expunged  or  altered. 

IXDKX  PKOIIlBlTOr.lUS.  a  class  of  cata- 
logues of  authors  and  works  wholly  condennied  by 
the  Church  of  Kome.  It  specities  and  prohibits  en- 
tire authors  or  works,  whether  of  known  or  uidcuown 
authors.  This  book  has  been  frequently  pidjlished 
with  successive  enlargements,  d<nvn  to  the  present 
time,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  reigning  Pon- 
tilT.  The  first  regular  Index  was  constructed  after  a 
decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  delegating  that  under- 
taking to  the  Pope.  Pius  IV.  lost  no  time  in  jire- 
paring  a  catalogue,  with  certain  rules  pretixed,  all  of 
which  he  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a  bull. 

INDIANS  (North  AmektcanX  Religion  of. 
See  NoKTH  A.mrrican  iNniANs  (Religion  of). 

IXDIFFKUKNT  THINGS.   See  Adiaphop.ists. 

INDIGKTKS,  a  name  given  among  the  ancient 
1  tomans  to  those  gods  who  had  once  lived  upon 
I'arth  !vs  ordinary  mortals,  but  after  their  death  had 
been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  deities.  They  were  the 
hero-gods  of  the  Romans,  and  worshipped  as  the 
jirotectors  of  their  country.     See  Hkho-Worship. 

INDRA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  gods  of  Hindu- 
ism (which  see).  He  was  the  god  of  light,  and  was 
one  of  the  Triad  of  the  Vaidic  period.  He  is  not 
unfrequently  styled  "lord  of  heaven."  The  name 
Indra  is  of  doubtful  origin,  meaning  either  "  blue," 
or  "  the  illuminator,"  or  "  the  giver  of  rain."  He 
occupies  a  prominent  i)lace  among  the  Vaidic  gods, 
and  in  the  Rig-Veda,  he  is  reiiresented  as  the  otV- 
spring  of  Aditi,  the  mother  of  the  universe.  In  the 
next  period  of  Hindu  mythology,  the  same  India 
becomes  a  deity  of  the  second  order,  and  he  occupies 
only  the  fourth  heaven.  In  the  Vedas  he  is  "a  per- 
sonification of  the  phenomena  of  the  tinnament.  par- 
ticularly in  the  capacity  of  sending  down  rain."  He 
is  the  god  of  clouds  and  storms,  and  cngases  in 
battle  with  the  demon  Vritra,  who  withholds  the 
periodical  rains  on  which  the  country  depends  for  its 
firlility.     He  is  represented  as  young  and   hand- 


some, with  a  beautiful  nose  or  chin,  wearing  two 
golden  earrings,  ever  joyous  and  delighting  in  exhi- 
larating draughts  of  the  Soma  juice.  "  One  man," 
says  tiie  Rig- Veda,  "  propitiates  him  with  sacritice, 
another  worships  with  mind  averted:  to  the  first  he 
is  like  a  lake  to  a  thirsty  traveller;  to  the  other  like 
an  ever-lengthening  road."  He  is  sometimes  re- 
cognized in  the  s.ame  V.  da  as  the  Creator. 

INDUC'l'ION.  in  the  Church  of  England  a  term 
used  to  denote  putting  a  minister  in  actual,  or,  as 
the  canon  law  calls  it,  "corporal,"  possession  of  the 
church  to  which  ho  is  presented,  along  with  all  its 
temporalities.  A  ])resentec,  though  admitted  and 
instituted  by  the  bishop,  is  not  complete  incumbent 
until  he  has'  been  inducted.  The  bishop  or  ordinary 
issues  a  mandate  for  induction  addressed  to  the  arch- 
deacon, who  either  inducts  in  his  own  person,  or 
issues  a  precept  for  others  to  do  it.  The  method  of 
induction  is  as  follows :— The  archdeacon  or  person 
inducting  takes  the  clerk  by  the  hand,  and  lays  it  up- 
on the  kev,  or  upon  the  ring  of  the  church-door,  or 
if  the  kev  cannot  be  had,  and  there  is  no  ring  on  the 
door,  on  any  part  of  the  w.all  of  the  church  or  church- 
yard, and  pronounces  these  words  :  "  By  virtue  o) 
this  mandate  I  do  induct  yon  into  the  real,  actual, 

,and  corporal  possession  of  the  church  of with 

all  the  rights,  profits,  and  appurienances  thereunto 
belonging."  After  making  this  declaration,  the  in- 
ductor opens  the  door,  and  puts  the  person  inducted 
into  the  church,  who  usually  tolls  a  bell  to  make  his 
induction  notorious  to  the  parish.  The  archdeacon 
or  other  inductor  now  certifies  the  induction,  either 
in  a  separate  document,  or  on  the  back  of  the  bish- 
op's mandate.  The  word  Induction  is  often  employed 
by  Presbyterians  to  denote  the  ceremony  by  which 
an  ordained  minister  is  admitted  into  a  niinislcrial 
charge  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds  within  which 
tie  charge  is  situated. 

INDULGENCI^,  the  remission,  according  to  the 
Romish  church,  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to 
sins,  remitted  as  to  their  guilt  by  the  power  of  the 
keys,  without  the  sacrament,  by  the  application  of 
the  satisfactions  which  arc  contained  in  the  treasury 
of  the  church.  This  treasury  is  described  by  Dens 
as  the  collection  of  the  spiritual  goods  remaining  in 
the  divine  possession,  the  distribution  of  which  is 
intrusted  to  the  church  ;  and  the  collection  is  made 
from  the  superabundant  satisfactions  of  Christ,  along 
with  the  superfluous  satisfactions  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  of  the  other  saints.  On  the  subject  of  indulgences, 
the  creed  of  Pojie  Pius  IV.  declares,  "  I  also  alfimi 
that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  to  the 
church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome 
to  Christian  people."  Indulgences  are  divided  into 
local,  real,  and  personal ;  into  plenary,  iion-plenary, 
more  plenary,  and  most  plenary ;  and  into  pci'petual 
and  temporal.  The  I'ope.  according  to  the  view  of 
Romanists,  is  the  sovereign  dispenser  of  the  church's 
treasury,  and  this  power  he  dispenses  to  bishojis  in 
their   respective  dioceses.     The  power  of  granting 
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plenary  indulgences  to  all  Christians  is  vested  in  tlie 
Fupo ;  but  the  power  of  a  bishop  to  grant  indul- 
gences is  limited  to  his  own  diocese.  It  is  by  divhie 
riglit  that  the  Pope  claims  to  exercise  this  power, 
while  it  is  possessed  by  the  bishops  only  by  eccle- 
siastical right.  This  distinction  is  denied  by  the 
Gallican  church,  which  holds  that  all  bishops  possess 
this  power  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Pope  him- 
self. Indulgences  are  not  only  wont  to  be  granted 
to  the  living,  but  to  souls  already  in  purgatory,  of 
whom  Bellannine  says,  that  "  the  Pope  applies  the 
satisfactions  of  Clu-ist  and  the  .saints  to  the  dejid.  In- 
means  of  works  enjoined  on  the  living.  Tliey  are 
applied  nut  in  the  way  of  judicial  aljsolution,  but  in 
the  way  of  payment." 

Tlie  pas-^ages  of  Scriptui-e  which  are  usually  ad- 
duced by  Romanists  in  support  of  indulgences,  are 
such  as  these.  Matt.  xvi.  19,  "And  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  what- 
soever thou  -shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
lieaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  ; "  John  xxi.  15,  "  Feed  ray 
slieep;"  Col.  i.  24,  "  Who  now  rejoice  in  my  suti'er- 
ings  for  you,  and  till  up  that  whicli  is  behind  of  the 
afflictions  of  Clirist  in  my  flesh  for  his  body's  sake, 
which  is  the  cliurch;"  2  Cor.  ii.  10,  "  To  whom  ve 
forgive  any  thing,  I  forgive  also  :  for  if  I  forgave  any 
thing,  to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for  your  sakes  forgave 
I  it  in  tlie  person  of  Christ;"  and  John  xx.  23, 
"  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  un- 
to them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  yo  retain,  they  arc 
retained."  Some  Romish  writers,  for  example  Du- 
raudus,  deny  that  indulgences  have  any  foundation 
cither  in  Scripture  or  in  the  ancient  Christian  Fathers. 
Thomas  Aquinas  tells  us,  that  there  were  some  in 
the  church  who  affirmed  that  the  intention  of  the 
church  in  indulgences  was  only,  by  a  pious  fraud,  to 
draw  men  to  ch.-iritable  acts,  wlii  ;h  otherwise  Ihey 
would  not  have  done.  Indulgences  being  usu.ally 
expressed  in  Large  and  general  terms,  the  qiicslion 
came  to  bo  discussed  among  the  Schoolmen,  whctlier 
the  power  of  indulgences  extended  as  far  as  the 
words  implied.  Some  asserted  that  indulgences  sig- 
nilii'd  as  much  as  the  church  declared,  but  with  those 
conditions,  that  there  be  sufficient  authority  in  the 
giver,  and  necessity  in  the  receiver;  that  ho  believe 
tlie  church  to  have  power  to  forgive  him  ;  that  he  be 
in  a  slate  of  grace,  and  give  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion. Some  asserted  that  common  indulgences  were 
efficacious  only  for  sins  of  ignorance ;  others  for 
venial  sins ;  others  for  penances  negligently  per- 
formed ;  others  for  the  pains  of  purgatoiy.  Some 
maint.ainod  that  indulgences  extended  no  farther  than 
the  canonical  power  of  the  cluirch;  others  that  tliov 
included  the  judgment  of  God. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  tlie  precise  period  at 
which  indulgences  began  to  be  issued  by  the  Romish 
church.  Tlie  earliest  trace  of  them  is  probably  to 
be  dated  from  the  nintli  century,  when  the  Peniten- 
tial Uooks  gave    iirections  for  substituting  almsgiv- 
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ing  instead  of  canonical  punishments ;  and  these 
exchanges  appear  soon  to  have  degenerated  into  a 
system  of  regular  bargaining  with  penitents  on  the 
part  of  the  church.  Tlie  first  formal  indulgence  on 
record  seems  to  be  that  which  was  bestowed  by 
Pontius,  archbishop  of  Aries,  A.  D.  1016,  on  a  new 
conventual  church.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Popes  too  began  occasionally  to  issue  plenary  in- 
dulgences. This  was  done,  for  instance,  by  Bene- 
dict IX.,  and  Alexander  II.  After  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.  the  popes  began  to  promise  full  par- 
don in  return  for  certain  important  services  rendered 
to  the  church.  As  early  as  the  year  A.  D.  1 100,  Ur- 
ban II.  gi-anted  a  plenary  indulgence  and  remission  oi 
sins  to  all  such  persons  as  should  join  in  the  Crusades 
to  hberate  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  ol' 
infidels.  It  became  customary,  also,  to  grant  indul- 
gences to  such  as,  without  adventuring  in  their  own 
persons,  should  provide  a  soldier  for  these  expedi- 
tions. According  to  Jlorinus,  the  French  bishops 
professed,  during  the  twelfth  century,  to  remit  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  penance  to  persons  who  should 
contribute  a  certain  sum  of  money  towards  the  build- 
ing or  restoring  of  a  place  of  worship.  In  this  way 
Mauritius,  bishop  of  Pans,  built  the  splendid  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  and  four  abbeys.  Innocent  III., 
in  A.  u.  1215,  imposed  resirictions  on  episcopal  in- 
dulgences on  account  of  some  abuses  which  had 
ai"isen,  for  not  only  were  indulgences  bestowed  by 
the  popes  on  those  who  took  part  in  the  successive 
Crusades,  but  several  orders  of  monks,  with  papal 
sanction,  offered  peculiar  indulgences  with  trifling 
demands.  In  A.  D.  1300,  Boniface  VIII.  proclaimed 
the  year  of  jubilee,  in  wli^ch  the  most  complete  for- 
giveness of  sill  was  to  be  guaranteed  in  return  for 
small  contributions  in  money. 

The  doctrine  of  indulgences  came  now  to  be  a  re- 
cognized dogma  of  ihe  Cliurch  of  Rome,  and  at 
length  Clement  VI.  iirst  proclaimed  it  in  his  Jubi- 
lee-Bull issued  in  A.  I).  1343,  when  he  reduced  the  pe- 
riod of  Jubilee  from  one  hundred  to  lifty  years.  Ur- 
ban VI.  altered  the  Jubilee  in  1389  to  every  thirty- 
third  year,  and,  accordingly,  Boniface  IX.  repeated 
it  in  1390,  and  not  contented  with  the  increased  re- 
venue which  the  indulgences  of  that  year  atibrded 
him,  he  oliered  the  Jubilee-Indulgence  for  sale  out 
of  Rome  in  the  years  following,  and,  besides,  drove 
a  sordid  traffic  in  indulgences  under  various  names 

Thus  the  system  of  indulgences  prevailed  more  and 
more  extensively  as  time  advanced,  and  although,  in 
consequence  of  its  glaring  abuses,  the  Council  of 
Constance  sought  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  yet  so 
rapidly  did  indulgences  multiply,  that  they  formed  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  tiftcenth  century.  The 
Jubilee  and  Postjubilee  years  now  retunied  at  shorter 
intervals,  and  at  length  in  1470,  a  standing  ordinance 
was  determined  on  by  Paul  II.  according  to  which 
every  twenty-lifth  year  was  to  be  a  jubilee  year. 
"  General  indulgences,"  says  Gieseler,  "  were  fre- 
(juently  granted  fur  taking  part  in  warlike  expeditions 
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a-Jtaiiist  unbelievers,  and  enemies  of  the  papal  see,  or 
put  up  to  sale  loi'  the  maintenance  of  such  w.ws. 
Other  iiidulgonces  were  conceded  for  other  services 
rendered  to  the  church.  Hesides.  various  ecclesias- 
tical Hissocialions,  especially  the  monastic  orders, 
were  i)rovided  with  rich  indulgences,  not  only  for 
their  own  members ;  but  the  later  orders,  particular!}' 
the  Mendicants,  were  supplied  for  a  lucrative  trjide 
with  laymen  as  well  as  with  other  orders.  More- 
over, the  numerous  resorts  of  pili;rim,agcs  were  en- 
dowed with  large  indulgences;  and  at  length  indul- 
gences were  gi-anted  for  certain  festivals,  for  certain 
prayers,  even  in  honour  of  crowned  heads.  That 
the  p.-ipal  indulgence  extended  over  purgatory  too, 
had  been  long  ago  m.aintained  by  some  divines, 
though  impugned  by  others.  Now,  the  doctrine, 
that  it  availed  there  pn-  moduiii  siiffragii,  was  the 
one  most  generally  helil,  and  was  even  officially  rati- 
fied by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1477.  Ileiiceforlh  the  Popes, 
in  their  bulls  of  indulgence,  continually  issue  decrees 
in  favour  of  souls  in  ]]Urgatory,  and  demean  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  that  mitigating  formula,  as  holding 
full  authority  over  it,  and  as  gate-keepers  of  heaven, 
and  dispensers  of  everlasting  blessedness.  Persons 
who  denied  this  universal  power  of  the  Popes  were 
persecuted,  and  the  Sorbonne  alone  curbed  its  ex- 
travagant exaltation.  Besides  there  were  several 
other  graces  connected  with  the  Pope's  indulgences, 
some  of  which,  as  for  instance  the  concessions  with 
regard  to  property  unrighteously  gotten,  were  open 
perversions  of  morality.  Others,  such  as  the  j  er- 
niission  to  take  milk  diet  in  fasting  times,  contributed 
at  any  rate  still  further  to  pei'iilex  all  ideas  of  eon- 
.science.  As  it  was  evident  that  this  constitution  of 
indulgences  could  produce  no  other  than  the  most 
injurious  effects  upon  morality  :  so  these  etTects  were 
still  further  heightened  by  the  univer.sal  frauds,  which 
were  constantly  intermingled  with  the  traffic  in  In- 
dulgences. Moreover  at  times  forged  indulgences, 
which  even  outstript  the  real  in  stupidity,  were  often 
believed  by  the  common  people :  at  times  the  Pope's 
indulgence  preachers  overstept  their  commission, 
and  were  ashamed  of  no  method  of  turning  their  in- 
dulgences, like  coirimon  wares,  to  the  best  possible 
account.  Thus  the  pap.il  sale  of  indulgences  was 
universally  regarded  as  a  mere  monev-speculation ; 
and  it  happened  more  and  more  frc<pu^nt!y  that  the 
very  act,  which  was  announced  as  the  dispensation 
of  the  lol'tiest  spiritual  graces,  was  not  allowed  by 
the  secidar  nobles,  or  was  regarded  with  suspicion, 
or  gave  rise  to  the  strongest  remonstrances.  Now 
also  men  began  to  come  forward  in  increasing  num- 
bers, whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity was  especially  directed  against  the  system  of 
indulgences;  allhongh  persecution  was  usually  the 
reward  of  their  labours." 

The  evils  connected  with  the  tr.affic  in  indulgences 
had  now  become  so  manit'est,  that  not  a  few  earnest 
men  publicly  protested  against  the  whole  svsteni  as 
uiiscriptural   in   its    character    and   innnoral   in   its 


etlects.  In  Germany,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  in- 
dulgences were  loudly  denounced  by  many  otherwise 
warm  friends  of  the  church.  In  the  face,  however, 
of  the  opposition  to  the  .system  which  was  begin- 
ning to  be  manifested  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Leo  X.,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  earnestly 
intent  upon  the  completion  of  the  iunnense  fabric, 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  had  been  commenced 
on  so  magnificent  a  scale  by  Julius  II.,  issued  a  bull 
grjinting  plenary  indulgences  to  all  who  should  con- 
tribute towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  favourite 
object.  The  right  of  promulgating  these  indulgences 
in  Germany,  along  with  a  sh.-u'e  in  the  profits  arising 
from  them,  was  granted  to  Albert,  Elector  of  Metz, 
and  archbishop  of  jMagdeburg,  who,  as  his  chief 
agent  for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel, 
a  Dominican  friar  of  great  zeal  and  elo(|uence. 
"  The  indulgence  dealers,"  says  D'Aubign(5,  "  passed 
through  the  country  in  a  gay  carriage,  escorted  by 
three  horsemen  in  great  stale,  and  .spending  freely. 
(3ne  nnght  have  thought  it  some  dignitary  on  a  royal 
progress  with  his  attendants  and  officers,  and  not  a 
common  dealer  or  a  begging  monk."  For  a  time 
Tetzel  drove  a  lucrative  trade,  but  at  length  the 
princes  and  nobles  were  imtated  at  seeing  their  vas- 
sals drained  of  so  much  wealth  in  order  to  replenish 
the  Papal  treasury.  Men  of  piety  lamented  the 
credulousness  of  the  people,  and  all  began  to  wish 
that  an  end  were  put  to  this  shameful  traflic,  which 
was  injurious  alike  to  the  welfare  of  the  connnunity 
and  the  interests  of  true  religinn.  It  was  at  this  fa- 
vourable juncture  that  Martin  Luther  first  began  to 
call  in  question  the  eflicacy  of  indulgences.  An  ear- 
nest controversy  now  commenced,  which  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Itel'ormation  in  Germany, 
whence  it  rapidly  spread  to  other  European  coimtries. 

In  consequence  of  the  withering  exposure  which 
Luther  and  the  other  Keformers  had  made  of  the 
abuses  practised  in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the 
council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to  decree  that 
while  the  use  of  indulgences  should  be  retained  in 
the  church,  "all  wicked  gains  accruing  from  them 
shall  be  wholly  abolished."  In  the  same  spirit  Pins, 
in  1,507,  revoked  all  the  indulgences  which  had  been 
granted  t'or  lucrative  pm'poses.  Paid  V.,  in  IGOG, 
repealed  all  those  which  were  granted  by  his  prede- 
cessors to  the  Regulars  of  every  Older,  and  gave 
others  in  their  place.  Innocent  XI.  in  1078,  also 
withdrew  many  indulgences  as  false,  forged,  and 
apocryphal.  Indulgences  have  continued,  neverthe- 
less, down  to  the  present  d.ay  to  be  issued  by  the 
Roman  see,  more  parlicniarly  on  the  occasion  of  a 
jubilee. 

IXDULGENTIA  (Lat.  indulgence),  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  baptism  in  the  early  Christian 
church,  as  being  attended,  when  blessed  by  the  Spirit, 
with  absolution  or  the  remission  of  sins.  This  ordi- 
luiiice  was  always  esteemed  the  most  imiversal  abso- 
lution and  grand  indidgence  in  the  ministry  of  the 
church. 
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INDULTS,  a  term  used  in  the  Cluirch  of  Rome 
to  denote  tlie  power  of  presenting  to  benefices 
ginnted  to  certain  persons  by  the  Pope.  Sometimes 
indults  have  been  given  to  kings  and  sovereign 
princes.  In  1424,  Pope  Martin  V.  presented  an 
indult  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  wliich,  however, 
they  refused  to  accept.  Tlie  cardinals  likewise  have 
an  indiilt  granted  them  by  agreement  between  Pope 
Paul  IV.  and  the  sacred  college  in  l."55,  which  is 
always  confirmed  by  the  Popes  at  the  time  of  their 
election.  Thus  the  cardinals  have  the  free  disposal 
of  all  the  benefices  depending  on  them,  without  be- 
ing interrupted  by  any  prior  collation  from  the  Pojie. 
15y  this  iiidult  they  may  also  be.stow  a  benefice  in 
I'ommendam. 

INDWELLING  SCHE:ME,  a  hypothesis  of  very 
high  antiquity,  which  alleged  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ's  human  soul  in  union  with  the  Deity,  thus 
constituting,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  Loffos,  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God,  by  whom  the  worlds 
were  made,  and  the  wlmle  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence has  been  since  admim'stered.  The  Jews  liave 
ever  been  wont  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  the  Messiah 
was  made  before  all  creatures.  This  opinion  was 
strongly  maintained  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  and 
Bisliop  Fowler,  but  more  especially  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts,  in  his  '  Glory  of  Christ  as  God-Man.'  The 
Indwelling  Sclieme  appears  to  be  founded,  both  in 
name  and  in  reality,  on  Col.  ii.  9,  "  In  whom  dwell- 
etli  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godlicad  bodily."  It  sup- 
poses the  human  sou!  of  Christ  not  to  have  been 
created  at  his  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  to  have  existed  previous  to  his  incarna- 
tion in  union  with  the  Godhead.     See  Pre-Exist- 

ENTS. 

INFALLIBILITY,  a  privilege  claimed  by  the 
Cluu'ch  of  Rome,  in  virtue  of  which  she  declares 
that  she  caimot  at  any  time  cease  to  be  pure  in  her 
doctrine,  nor  fall  into  any  destructive  error.  This 
prerogative  slie  alleges  she  has  received  from  Clnist 
as  the  true  Catholic  church,  and,  therefore,  she  re- 
quires and  expects  that  the  whole  Christian  world 
should  bow  to  her  decisions.  In  proof  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  cluirch,  Romanists  are  wont  to  adduce 
\arious  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  these  :  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  "  And  I  say  also  unto  tlvce,  Tliat  tliou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  binld  my  church  ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  ;" 
John  XX.  23,  "  Whose  sins  ye  remit,  thev  are  remit- 
ted unto  them;"  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
yon  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world:''  .fohn 
xvi.  1.3,  "  Ilowbeit  when  he,  tlie  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :  for  he  shall 
not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear, 
that  shall  hi'  speak :  and  he  will  shew  you  things  to 
come;"  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  "The  church  of  the  living 
God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth." 

In  addition  to  the  support  which  Romanists  sup- 
pose the  doctrine  of  infallibilit}'  to  derive  from  Scrip- 
ture, they  are  accustomed  to  argue,  that  the  Catho- 


lic church  cannot  err  in  her  doctrines,  because  thpv 
have  regularly  descended  to  her,  link  by  link,  in  an 
uubroken  chain  from  the  apostles  themselves,  whose 
inspired  infallibility  was  universally  acknowledged. 
But  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  the 
Romish  church  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  this  infalli- 
bility. Some  suppose  it  to  be  seated  in  the  univer- 
sal chuith  scattered  over  the  whole  world;  others 
allege  it  to  reside  in  the  Pope  ;  others  in  a  general 
council  independent  of  the  Pope  ;  and  others  still,  in 
a  general  council  with  a  Pope  at  its  head. 

The  opinion  which  places  infallibility  in  the  Pope  is 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  and  almost  without  exception  bv 
the  Italian  clergy,  who,  above  all  others,  are  under 
papal  influence.  It  has  been  embraced,  also,  by  the 
councils  of  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  Accord- 
ing to  Bellarmine  and  Dens,  however,  the  Pope  is 
liable  to  error  in  a  personal  and  private  capacity,  and 
as  some  allege,  may  even  be  guilty  of  heresy  and 
infidelity.  The  Jesuits  and  Canonists  in  general, 
extend  infallibility  both  to  questions  of  right  and  of 
fact.  This  was  claimed  by  Leo  himself  in  the  La- 
teran council. 

The  Italian  school,  while  they  vest  infallibility  in 
the  Roman  pontiff,  vary  with  respect  to  the  fonn 
which  this  prerogative  assumes.  They  limit  his  in- 
fallibility to  his  ofiicial  decisions,  but  they  ditler  as 
to  the  time  when  he  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
with  official  authority.  Some  allege  that  he  does  so 
only  when  he  decides  in  council  ;  others  when  he  de- 
cides according  to  Scripture  and  tradition  ;  and  others 
still  when  he  decides  after  mature  and  diligent  exa- 
mination, llie  most  genei"al  opinion,  however,  on 
this  subject  is,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  when,  in 
his  public  and  official  capacity,  as  head  of  the  church, 
he  gives  forth  his  instructions  on  points  of  faith  and 
morality.  But  even  on  this  view  of  the  matter  great 
variety  of  opinion  exists  in  the  Romi.^h  church 
Some  say  that  the  Pojie  speaks  in  his  official  capa- 
city when  be  enacts  laws,  and  others  when  he  issues 
rescripts.  A  large  party  in  the  inesent  day  hold, 
that  the  question  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
is  a  point  not  of  faith  but  simijly  of  opinion. 

In  opposition  to  the  Italian,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Ultramontane  party,  the  Galilean  church, 
or  Cisalpine  party,  has  always  held  that  infallibility  is 
seated  in  a  general  council  lawfully  assembled  ;  and 
that  the  Pope,  as  di.stinct  from  the  council,  is  liable 
to  error,  and  in  case  of  disobedience,  is  subject  to  de- 
position by  the  council.  The  Pontirt"s  liability  to 
error,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  has  been  maintained 
accordingly  by  the  .ablest  French  divines,  and  con- 
ccdeil  by  many  of  the  popes  themselves.  The  Gal- 
lican  view  of  infallibility  was  held  by  the  general 
councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil. 

A  third  party  ditier  on  this  question  from  both  the 
French  and  Italian  schools.  Tliis  party  may  be  con- 
sidered as  represented  by  Dr.  Milner.  who,  in  his  •  Im.U 
of  Controversy,'  thus  defines  infallibility  :  "A  general 
council,"  he  says,  "  with  the  Pojie  at  its  head,  or  the 
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Pope  liimsclf  issuing  a  doctrinal  decision  wliicli  is 
received  hv  llie  K''eit  body  of  Calliidic  bishops,  is 
seciu-c  from  error."  Accordin;;  to  this  tlieorv,  a 
Pope  or  a  council  may  sinnrly  fall  into  error ;  but 
wlicn  united  they  are  infallible.  This  opinion  of 
course  ^ocs  to  overthrow  the  decisions  of  the  lirst 
and  second  councils  of  Nice,  the  council  of  Kphesus, 
and  that  of  Constantinople,  in  all  of  which  the  Pojie 
presided  neither  in  person  nor  by  proxy.  And,  again, 
several  general  councils  were  not  sanctioned,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  resisted  by  pontifical  power. 

.\nother,  though  a  very  small  section  of  the  Ro- 
mish community,  considers  infiillibility  as  lodged  in 
the  churcli  Hnivers.il,  comprehending  the  assembly  of 
all  the  faithful.  Rut  even  this  party,  small  though 
it  be,  is  divided  into  two  sections ;  the  one  holding 
th,\t  the  chiu-ch  universal  implies  only  the  clergy 
scattered  throughout  all  Cliristendoiii  ;  the  other  al- 
leging that  it  includes  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
who  form  collectively  the  church  Catholic.  Such 
are  the  v.aried  opinions  existing  in  the  Komish  church 
as  to  the  jireeise  .seat  in  which  the  infallibility  of  the 
churcli  resides.  The  church  has  not  given  her  au- 
thoritative decision  on  this  much  vexed  question,  and, 
therefore,  the  utmost  diversity  of  sentiment  is  allowed 
to  prevail  upon  the  subject.  It  is  also  doubtful  how 
far  this  infallibility  extends.  Some  limit  it  to  arti- 
cles of  faith  and  precepts  of  morality  ;  others  make 
a  distinction  between  matters  of  ritjht  and  fact-\  and 
also  between  facts  simply,  and  facts  connected  with 
faith.  Tlie  united  opinion  of  all  Protestant  churches 
i.s,  that  infallibility  resides  not  in  the  church,  but  in 
the  Bible;  and,  therefore,  to  its  decisions  all  must 
implicitly  bow.  This  is  the  standard,  the  only  true, 
infallible  st.andard  to  which  all  the  opinions  both  of 
individuals  and  of  churches  must  ultimately  be  re- 
ferred. And  if  any  person  or  community  of  persons 
wish  to  be  guided  into  all  the  truth,  they  must  look 
for  the  aid  of  the  infallible  heavenly  Teacher,  even 
the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God,  who,  while  he  makes 
use  of  the  word  as  his  instrument,  gives  liglit  along 
with  the  truth,  and  thus  teaches  savinglvand  to  profit. 

IXFAXT-B.U'TISM.    See  Baptism. 

IXFANT-COMMCXIOX.  See  Cn.MMaxioN  (In- 
fant). 

INFANTICIDE,  the  jiractice  of  destroying  in- 
fants. This  barbarous  and  inhuman  custom  has  pre- 
vailed among  almost  all  bciiihen  nations,  .'showing 
very  strikingly  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  statement, 
"  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habita- 
tions of  horrid  cruelty  ;"  and  the  correctness  of  the 
apostolic  desciiptidu  of  the  heathen,  .as  being  '-with- 
out natural  alVection."  The  Caiiaanites,  'n  ancient 
limes,  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to 
devils  or  demons.  (See Human  Sacrificks.)  The 
.lews  also  were  guilty  of  this  crime,  having  learned 
it  from  the  heathen  nations  around  them.  Even 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  infanticide  was  not  un- 
known. The  Spartans,  for  instance,  permitted  only 
promising  children  to  be  reared,  all  the  others  being 


without  remorse  [uif  to  death.  But  in  modern  hea 
thendom  this  horrid  custom  has  been  extensively  pre- 
valent. In  the  S:'indwich  islands,  it  was  e^tinlaled,  I  v 
the  foreigners  who  first  visited  them,  that  two-thir  1> 
of  the  infants  born  were  destroyed  by  their  o«Ti 
parents.  Mothers  would  cast  their  children  into  a 
hole  dug  in  the  e;irth,  and  covering  them  up,  would 
trample  upon  them  with  their  feet,  and  thus  stifle 
their  cries.  In  the  Georgian  and  Society  Islands,  it 
is  almost  incredible  to  what  an  extent  this  practice 
was  carried.  On  tlii.s  subject  we  may  adduce  the 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  as  given  in 
Ills  '  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands:'  "Generally,!  may  state  that,  in  the 
Society  Islands.  I  never  conversed  with  a  female 
that  had  borne  children  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  who  had  not  destroyed  some  of  them, 
and  frequently  as  many  as  from  five  to  ten.  During 
the  visit  of  the  deputation,  our  respected  friend.  G. 
Bennett,  Esq.,  was  our  guest  for  th.reo  or  four 
months;  and,  on  one  occasion,  while  conversing  on 
the  subject,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  obtaui  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  this  cruel  system 
had  prevailed.  Three  women  were  sitting  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  making  European  garments,  under 
Mrs.  W.'s  direction;  and. after  replving  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's inquiries,  I  said,  '  1  have  no  doubt  but  that 
each  of  these  women  have  destroyed  some  of  their 
children.'  Looking  at  them  with  .an  cx]iression  of 
surprise  and  incredulity,  Mr.  B.  exclaimed,  'Impos- 
sible! such-motherly  respect.able  women  could  never 
have  been  guilty  of  so  great  an  atrocity.'  '  Well,' 
I  .added,  '  we'll  .ask  them.'  Addressing  the  first,  I 
said  to  her,  '  Friend,  how  many  children  have  you 
destroyed?'  She  was  startled  at  my  question,  and 
at  lirst  charged  me  with  unkindness.  in  harrowing  up 
her  feelings  by  bringing  the  desiructlon  of  her  babes 
to  her  remembr,ancc ;  but,  upon  hearing  the  object 
of  iny  inquiry,  she  replied,  witli  a  faltering  voice,  '  I 
have  de>troyed  nine.'  The  second,  with  eyes  suf- 
fused with  tears,  said, '  I  have  destroyed  seven  ;'  and 
the  third  informed  us  that  she  had  destroyed  live. 
Thus  three  individuals,  casually  selected,  had  killed 
one-.and-tweuty  children  ! — but  1  .am  happy  to  add, 
that  these  mothers  were,  .at  the  tinie  of  this  conver- 
sation, and  continued  to  be  so'  long  as  I  knew  them, 
consistent  members  of  my  church. 

'•  On  another  occasion,  I  was  called  to  visit  the 
wife  of  a  chief  in  dying  circumst-ances.  She  had  pro- 
fessed Christianity  for  many  years,  had  leanit  to  read 
when  nearly  sixty,  and  was  a  very  active  teacher  in 
our  adult  school.  In  the  prospect  of  death,  she  sent 
a  pressing  reipiest  that  I  woidd  visit  her  immedi- 
ately ;  and,  on  entering  her  apartment,  she  exclaim- 
ed, 'O,  scrv.aut  of  God!  come  and  tell  me  what  I 
must  do.'  Perceiving  that  she  was  sutiering  great 
mental  distress,  I  inquired  the  cause  of  it,  when  she 
replied,  '  I  ,ani  about  to  die,  I  am  about  to  die.' 
'  Well,'  I  rejoined,  '  if  it  be  so,  what  creates  this 
iigony  of  mind"?'   'Oh!  my  suis,  my  sins,' she  cried 
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I  am  about  to  die.'  I  tlien  inquired  what  the  par- 
ticular sins  were  which  so  greatly  distressed  her, 
when  she  exclaimed,  '  OIi  my  cliildren.  my  murdered 
children  !  I  am  about  to  dip.  and  I  shall  meet  tliem 
all  at  the  jud,:iuient-seat  of  Christ.'  U|jon  this  1  in- 
quired how  many  children  slie  had  destroyed,  and.  to 
my  astonishuieiit,  she  replied,  '  I  have  destroyed 
sixteen  !  and  now  I  am  about  to  die.'  As  soon  as 
my  feehngs  would  allow  me,  I  began  to  reason  witli 
her,  and  urged  the  consideration  that  she  had  done 
this  when  a  heathen,  and  duriug  'the  times  of  igno- 
rance, which  God  winked  at;'  but  this  a'Vorded  Iier 
no  cousolation,  and  again  slie  gave  vent  to  her  ago- 
nized feelings  by  exclaiming,  'Oh  my  children,  my 
children ! '  I  then  directed  her  to  the  '  faithful  saying, 
which  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Clu-ist  .Itsiis 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.'  This  imparted 
a  little  comfoi't ;  and  after  visiting  her  freciuently. 
and  directing  her  thoughts  to  that  blood  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,  I  succeeded,  by  the  blessing  of 
(tod,  in  tranquillizing  lier  troubled  spirit ;  and  she 
died,  about  eiglit  days  after  my  tirst  interview,  ani- 
mated with  the  hope  '  that  her  sins,  though  many, 
would  all  be  forgiven  her.' 

"  The  modes  by  which  they  perpetrated  this  deed 
of  darkness  were  truly  affecting.  Sometimes  they 
put  a  wet  cloth  upon  the  infant's  moiuh ;  at  others, 
they  pinched  their  little  throats  until  tliey  expired. 
A  third  method  was  to  bury  them  alive.  And  a 
fourth  was,  if  possible,  still  more  brutal.  Tiie  mo- 
ment the  '.liikl  was  born,  they  broke  tlie  tirst  joints 
of  its  fingers  and  to"s,  and  then  the  second.  If  the 
infant  survived  this  agonizing  process,  they  dislo- 
cated its  ancles  and  the  wrists ;  and  if  the  powers  of 
endurance  still  continued,  the  knee  and  elbow  joints 
were  then  broken.  This  would  generally  terminate 
the  tortures  of  the  little  suti'erer ;  but  if  not.  they 
would  resort  to  the  second  method  of  strangul.-ition. 
We  had  a  servant  in  our  cniplov  for  tiltcen  years, 
who  previously  performed  infanticide  a-s  lier  tnule ; 
and  we  have  many  times  listened  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  agony,  while  she  has  described  the  manner 
in  which  she  perpetrated  the  horrid  deed." 

Infanticide  prevails  also  in  China.  Mr.  IJarrow 
computes  from  authentic  data  that  not  less  than  nine 
thousand  children  are  exposed  in  the  streets  of  I'e- 
kin  every  year,  and  as  many  more  in  the  provinces. 
He  states  that  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
carry  away  in  carts  every  morning  those  that  have 
been  exposed  during  the  niglit,  .«ome  of  them  still 
alive ;  but  they  are  all  carried  to  a  pit  without  the 
walls,  and  buried  promiscuously.  In  some  parts  of 
Hindustan,  particularly  in  Orissa,  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Bengal,  the  people  frequently  otVer  their 
children  in  sacrilice  to  Ganga,  by  drowning  them  in 
the  river.  At  one  time  the  revolting  crime  of  infanti- 
cide was  extensively  practised  in  Hcuares,  and  the 
adioming  districts.  "  The  gi"e;it  supporters  of  this 
iniquitous  practice,"  as  we  are  informed  by  one  who 
was  long  resident  in  India,  "  were  formerly  the  I'ajh- 


poots,  the  Rajhkomars.  and  the  Rajh%'ansis,  among 
whom  a  single  female  infant  was  never  permitted  to 
exist,  nor  did  they  consider  their  destruction  as  an 
act  of  sin  or  cruelty,  though  I  am  unable  to  believe, 
a-i  many  have  affirmed,  that  they  regarded  the  sacri- 
fice as  an  acceptable  oti'ering  to  the  gods.  It  appears 
rather  to  have  originated  in  convenience,  on  account 
of  the  ruinous  expen.^e  attending  their  marriage,  and 
to  have  been  practised  without  fear  of  oU'ence  to  the 
deities,  for  their  belief  is,  that  tlie  souls  of  those 
daughters  who  were  thus  destroyed  were  eventually 
returned  to  them  in  the  persons  of  sons ;  and  when 
this  did  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  birth  of  a 
male  child,  it  only  followed  that  Siva  was  displeased, 
and  conciliation  was  resorted  to,  until  a  son  should 
really  be  born  to  them.  In  these  cases  it  was  usual 
to  seek  propitiation  by  placing  the  next  female  in- 
fant in  the  Iiands  of  the  Brahmins,  to  be  solemnly 
sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Ganesa,  whereby  that  god 
might  be  moved  to  compassion  tor  the  babe,  and  be 
induced  to  intercede  with  Siva  for  the  future  birth  of 
male  children  to  the  parents.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
whence  this  delusion  had  its  con.mencement,  since  a 
handsome  douceur  to  the  immolating  jiriests  w.as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  ceremony,  which  in  all  re- 
s|iects  dilVcred  from  the  method  of  destruction  pii- 
vately  used.  In  the  latter  place  the  operation  was 
performed  with  very  little  form  or  exjjcnse,  by  what 
the  Hindoos  call  drinking  milk.  No  sooner  had  the 
sex  of  the  hifant  been  ascertained,  than  a  cjiuldron  of 
v.arm  milk  was  brou^lit  into  the  apartment  wliere 
the  mother  lay,  and  after  prayers  for  the  child's 
return  in  the  form  of  a  son,  the  little  innocent  was 
immersed  in  the  milk,  and  held  down  until  lite  be- 
came extinct,  and  then  it  was  carried  to  tlie  Ganges 
and  thrown  into  the  stream.  When,  however,  the 
deed  was  committed  to  the  Bralnnins  to  be  executed 
by  way  of  sacrifice  to  (lanesa,  the  poor  babe  was 
carried  to  the  temple,  and.  being  laid  upon  its  back, 
was,  after  certain  diabolical  ceremonies,  destroyed 
by  the  club  of  the  inhum.nn  _/<(/,7(i'r." 

In  some  districts  of  India,  the  inhuman  parents 
have  been  known  to  bury  their  living  children  u}i  to 
the  throat  in  the  earth,  leaving  the  head  expo.scd  to 
the  attacks  of  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey ; 
others  have  boimd  the  poor  innocents  by  the  feet  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  there  abandoning  them  to  the 
most  horrible  of  deaths ;  others  have  hurled  them 
from  a  height  into  the  waters  of  a  sacred  river.  In 
Madagascar,  the  fate  of  the  infant  depends  on  the 
cjilculation  of  hieky  and  unluckv  days.  Should  (he 
destiny  of  the  child  be  declared  by  the  astrologer  to 
be  evil,  the  pocir  helpless  babe  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. The  practice  of  iufaruicide  has  been  long  preva- 
lent in  Madagascar  ;  and  although,  during  the  reign  of 
Kad.ama,  it  wasabolished,the  inhuman  custom  has  been 
again  revived  wiih  all  its  attendant  circumstances  of 
barbarity.  From  Mr.  Motl'at  we  learn  that  the  Bush- 
men in  South  Africa  will  kill  their  children  without 
remorse  on  various  occasions,  as  when  they  are  ill- 
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shaped,  when  tlicy  arc  in  want  of  food,  when  tlie 
father  of  a  child  has  forsaken  its  mother,  or  wlien 
obliged  to  llec  from  the  farmers  nr  others ;  in  wliieh 
case  they  will  strangle  them,  smother  them,  cast 
tliem  away  in  tlie  desert,  or  bmy  them  alive.  There 
arc  instances  of  parents  throwing  their  tender  off- 
spring to  tlic  linngry  h'on,  wlio  stands  roaring  before 
their  cavern,  refusing  to  depart  till  some  peace-offer- 
ing be  made  to  him.  Many  other  instances  of  the 
prevalence  of  infanticide  among  heathen  nations 
inigiit  1)0  mentioned,  but  those  which  we  have  ad- 
duced are  snfficient  to  show  that  wherever  men  are 
unenliglitened  and  uninfluenced  by  gospel  truth, 
cruelt  V  and  inhumanity  characterize  the  human  heart. 

IXFF.RI,  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  distinguished  from 
the  gods  who  dwelt  in  tlie  high  or  heavenly  regions. 
The  Greeks,  however,  more  generally  applied  the 
term  infiri  to  the  inliabitants  of  the  infernal  regions, 
including  both  gods  and  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
See  Hf.ll. 

IXFERIjE,  .sacrifices  which  the  ancient  Romans 
offered  at  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  relatives  at 
certain  periods.  They  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
manes  of  their  ancestors  as  gods,  and  hence  they  pre- 
sented to  them  oblations  consisting  of  victims,  wine, 
milk,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  other  things.  See  Fu- 
xr.r.Ar,  RrTF.s. 

INFIDELS,  unbelievers,  a  general  term  used  to 
describe  all  who  subscribe  to  any  of  the  different 
forms  which  unbelief  has  assumed.  It  comprises 
those  who  deny  the  Divine  existence,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  termed,  Atheists;  those  who  deny  the  Di- 
vine Personality,  and  are  called  Pantheists;  those 
who  deny  the  Divine  Providential  government, 
and  receive  the  name  of  Naturalists ;  those  who 
admit  the  existence  and  government  of  God,  but 
deny  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
and  who  are  denominated  Deists;  those  who  con- 
sider human  reason  as  the  measure  and  test  of 
Diviue  Revelation,  and  who  bear  the  designation  of 
Rationalists;  and  those  who,  like  the  Secidari.<its  of  our 
own  day,  deny  tlie  possibility  of  establishing,  by  va- 
lid argument,  anything  whatever  whicli  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  bodily  senses  ;  or  the  adherents  of  the 
religion  of  Tliinianili/,  who  ignore  all  written  revela- 
tion, and  find  religion  only  in  the  outward  universe 
and  the  inward  man ;  or  the  HitnwniMs  of  the  last 
century  in  Germany,  who  sought  to  sink  Christianity 
in  the  elements  of  human  nature.  Infidelity  as.sumes 
the  most  diversified  shapes  and  aspects,  according  to 
the  age  and  country  in  which  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance. Arid  }'et  in  all  its  varied  forms,  by  one  dis- 
tinctive feature  it  is  uniformly  characterized — its  be- 
ing strictly  negative.  It  denies  rather  than  aflirms  ; 
it  disbelieves  rather  than  believes.  Its  creed  is  com- 
prised in  one  single  article,  brief  but  comprehensive  : 
"  I  believe  in  all  imbelief."  At  one  time  it  assails 
the  being,  the  attributes,  the  Personality,  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  :  at  another  it  seeks  to  demolish  the 


arguments  for  the  genuineness,  the  autlienticitv, 
the  inspiration,  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Word 
of  God ;  at  another  it  controverts  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, and  a  judgment  to  come.  At  one  time  it  is 
metaphysical ;  at  another,  jihysical ;  at  another  mo- 
ral, in  its  character  and  bearings.  The  rapid  advance 
which  the  natural  sciences  have  made  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  geology,  has  tended,  in  no  slight  degree,  to 
alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  iiifidelitv  of  our  day.  It 
affects  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  regular  scientific 
argument,  which,  by  the  introduction  and  jilausible 
cxplan.ations  of  the  develo])nient  hypothesis,  would 
seek  to  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  statements  of 
the  Bible.  Such  is  the  decided  tendency  of  the 
'  Vestiges  of  Creation.'  and  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
But  if  v.e  have  a  physical  school  of  infidels,  we  have 
also  a  metaphysical  school,  who  endeavour,  by  tlie 
most  profound  subtleties,  to  undermine  the  authority 
of  the  Bible.  To  this  latter  school  belong  the  Emer- 
sons  and  Theodore  Parkers  of  our  own  day.  who  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  outward  and  objective  revela- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  by  substituting  in  its  jilace  an 
inward  and  subjective  revelation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  human  being.  ••  Recent  theories,"  says 
Dr.  Bannerman,  "  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  1  ave 
left  us  in  doubt  as  to  what,  in  the  volume  of  S  rip- 
ture,  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  what  the  foolishness 
of  man.  It  is  not  now  merely  the  ancient  form  of 
the  error  that  meets  us  in  regard  to  the  difierent  de- 
grees and  kinds  of  inspiration  attributed  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Scriptures  of  God.  But  the  verv 
distinction  itself  between  what  is  of  God  and  what  is 
of  man  lias  been  done  away  with  ;  the  objective  re- 
velation is  confounded,  or,  to  a  great  extent,  identi- 
fied with  the  subjective  belief;  and  the  spiritual 
intuition  or  convictions  of  man  are  made  to  occupy 
the  place,  and  mimic  the  authority,  of  an  inspiration 
by  God.  In  the  same  manner,  recent  tendencies  of 
religious  speculation  and  feeling  have  served  to  re- 
vive, in  all  its  former  interest  and  import.ance,  the 
question  of  the  sole  and  supreme  authoritv  of  the 
written  and  inspired  Word  of  Gcd.  On  the  one 
side,  we  have  the  claims  put  fiirth  on  behalf  of  the 
intellectu.al  powers  or  inward  intuitions  of  man  to  be 
the  judge  of  truth  .apart  from  the  Word  and  autho- 
rity of  God,  and  to  receive  the  communications  of 
that  Word  only  in  so  far  as  they  commend  them- 
selves to  his  reason  or  siiiritual  apprehensions  ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  we  have  dangers  to  the  truth  no 
less  imminent.  To  find  an  infallible  interpreter  for 
the  infallilile  Word  of  God;  to  find  rest  from  the 
conflict  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  without  the  respon.si- 
bility  or  the  pain  of  the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment and  personal  inquiry  ;  to  enter  the  haven  of 
undisturbed  faith,  without  passing  through  the  storm 
of  conflicting  opinion — this  is  a  desire  at  all  times 
most  natural  to  the  human  Iieart,  and  especially  so 
in  an  age  like  the  present  of  reviving  earnestness  in 
religion  ; — and  hence  an  approximation  to  the  view 
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and  tenets  of  tlie  Popisli  chiircli,  0:1  tlie  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  ttatlitioii,  is  a  state  of 
feeling  extensively  prevalent  in  the  midst  of  us." 

It  is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent  a  cliange  of 
name  may  sometimes  be  successful  in  removing  old 
]ireiudices,  which  may  have  been  connected  with  a 
system.  Inlidels  in  thi<  country  have,  of  late  years, 
attempted  by  tin's  paltry  subterfuge  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  tlie  conlidenee  of  the  public.  They 
are  no  longer  AthekU  and  Infidels,  a&  in  former  days, 
but  simply  Secuhu-ist.-i,  who  allege  tliat  '•  precedence 
should  be  given  to  the  duties  of  this  life  over  those 
wliicli  pertain  to  anotlier;"  and  tliat  "there  exist,  inde- 
pendently of  Scriptural  autliority,  guarantees  of  mor- 
als in  human  nature,  intelligence,  and  utility."  The  de- 
sign of  such  statements  is  obvinu-ly  to  set  aside  the 
Bible  as  the  rule  of  human  faith  and  duty,  and  to 
sidjstitute,  as  impelling  motives  of  action,  the  tln'ng.^ 
which  are  seen  and  temporal  for  those  tilings  which 
are  unseen  and  eternal.     See  Ixtuitiomsts,  Srci;- 

L.\HISTS. 

IXFIXITY,  an  essential  attribute  of  tlie  Divine 
Being.  He  must  necessarily  be  boundless  ;  we  can 
assign  to  him  no  limits  either  in  duration  or  space. 
The  material  universe  cannot  be  otherwise  than  finite 
or  limited,  form  being  essential  to  matter,  and  form 
being  necessarily  finite  or  confined  witln'n  bounds. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  limits  to  Him  who  created 
the  universe.  His  necessary  existence  niu.^t,  as  far 
as  we  can  perceive,  be  necessary  in  every  point  of 
space,  as  well  as  in  every  moment  of  duration.  The 
self-existent  First  Cause  of  all  things  must  neces- 
s.arily  be  iufiin'te,  both  in  space  and  duration,  other- 
wise there  might  be  a  point  in  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  where  his  presence  and  power  were  alike 
awanting.     See  Gon. 

1NFR.-\.L.\PSAR1AXS  (Lat.  infra,  below,  hpiois, 
the  fall},  a  name  applied  to  those  Calniii-it.':  who  be- 
lieve imconditional  election,  on  the  part  of  God.  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  foreseen  apostasy  of  man.  Ha- 
genbach  alleges  that  the  synod  of  Dort  approved  of 
tlie  Infrabpsai'Mn  scheme.  The  utmost,  however, 
that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  is,  that  its  decrees 
make  no  express  mention  of  SHprala^ysarianixm . 

IXFUL.'E.     See  G.\klani>3. 

IXGATHERING  (Feast  of),  .an  ancient  Jowisli 
festival  observed  on  the  day  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Hence  it  is  often  called  the  eiglith  day  of  that  feast, 
although  it  was  undoubtedly  a  se]iaratc  festival. in 
token  of  thanksgiving  for  the  .safe  ingathering  of  tlie 
fruits  of  the  ground,  .\ftcr  dwellin;  in  booths  for 
seven  days  the  people  returned  to  their  houses,  and 
on  the  day  thereal'ter  they  observed  the  Feast  of  In- 
gatliering.  X^o  servile  work  was  allowed  to  be  done 
on  it,  and  praises  were  sung  to  God  at  the  temple 
with  trumpets  and  instruments  of  music.  On  tin's 
day  they  read  the  last  section  of  the  law,  and  began 
the  first  lest  they  should  apjiear  to  be  more  joyful  in 
ending  the  law  than  willing  to  begin   it.     There  was 


no  sacrifice  of  six  bullocks  as  on  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles, but  of  only  one  bullock.  A  pecuhar  bene- 
diction was  used  on  this  festival,  called  the  Ro3-a! 
Blessing,  in  allusion  to  1  Kings  viii.  66,  ''  On  the 
eighth  day  he  sent  the  people  away;  .and  they  blessed 
the  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents  joyful  and  glad  of 
heart."  They  observed  the  same  solemnities,  how- 
ever, about  the  pouring  out  of  water,  as  they  had 
done  on  the  seven  preceding  days.  Tliis  eighth  day 
festival  came  to  be  held  in  great  veneration  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  Rabbis  thus  speak  of  it:  '-The 
eighth  day  shall  be  holy.  Thou  seest,  0  God.  that 
Israel  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ofi'ers  before  thee 
seventy  bullocks  for  the  seventy  nations  for  which 
they  ought  to  love  us ;  but  for  our  love  they  are  our 
adversaries.  The  holy  blessed  God,  therefore,  saitli 
to  Israel,  ofTer  for  yourseK-es  on  the  eighth  day." 

IXGEN,  a  hero-god  of  Japan,  and  a  native  of 
China,  who  lived  about  the  year  16.')0.  He  was  a 
zealous  Budsdoht  or  BiirVdst.  and  looked  upon  as  an 
illustrious  saint.  But  he  was  more  especially  vener- 
ated because  in  answer  to  a  Kitoo,  or  special  praypi- 
which  he  ofi'ered,  a  plentiful  rain  had  fallen  in  a  time 
of  drought. 

IXGHAMITES.  the  followers  of  Benjamin  Ing- 
ham, Esq.  of  .Vberf'ord  Hall.  Yorkshire.  About  the 
year  1732,  he  left  the  Church  of  England  and  joined 
the  Society  of  tlie  first  Methodists  at  Oxford.  He 
accompanied  John  and  Charles  'Wesley  on  Iheir  first 
voyage  to  Georgia  in  North  America ;  and  on  his 
return  home,  after  a  year's  absence,  he  parted  from 
the  Metliodists,  .tud  attached  himself  to  the  United 
Brethren.  In  a  short  time  be  set  out  on  an  itinerat- 
ing tour  in  the  Xortli  of  England,  and  established  a 
number  of  churches  on  the  footing  of  the  Indepen- 
DENTS  or  CoNCiiiEHATtONAI.lsTS  (which  see.)  Mr. 
Ingham  was  married  to  Lady  JIarv  Hastings,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  in  imitation 
of  that  excellent  lady,  he  devoted  much  of  his  wealth 
to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Chri.st  throughout 
England.  In  1760,  Mr.  Ingham,  having  met  with 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Glas  ,and  Mr.  .Sandeman,  adopt- 
ed some  of  their  opinions,  both  in  reference  to 
doctrine  and  discipline ;  and  in  consequence  many 
of  his  followers  abandoned  him,  but  a  great  num- 
ber still  continued  to  adhere  to  him.  The  churches 
which  belonged  to  bis  communion  admitted  their 
members  by  lot,  like  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and 
required  them  to  declare  their  experience,  that  the 
whole  Society  might  judge  of  the  gracious  change 
which  had  been  wrought  in  their  hearts.  The  con- 
gregations soon  be:;an  to  fall  into  confusion  and  dis- 
order, and  Mr.  Ingham  found  it  necessaiy  to  remo- 
del them,  laying  aside  some  of  those  peculiarities 
which  had  given  rise  to  contentions  among  the  mem 
hers.  He  contended  very  strongly  for  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ ;  but  he  objected  to  the  lan- 
guage usually  adopted  in  speakingof  distinct  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  He  practised  infant  baptism,  but 
did  not  consider  a  plurality  of  elders  to  be  necessary 
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for  tlic  ilisppiisatioii  of  cliiircli  ordinances.  He  par- 
ticulaly  iiiculcjitcd  upon  liis  followers  the  impro- 
priety of  eating  tllillg^!  strangled  or  partaking  of 
i)loo(i.  lleniains  of  tlic  Inijhamites  are  still  fonnd  in 
England,  hut  tliey  are  a  vtry  small  body,  only  nine 
congregiitions  liaving  been  reported  at  the  last  cen- 
sus in  18.')1. 

IXITIATI,  a  n.ime  applied  to  the  faithlnl  in  the 
early  Christian  church,  as  being  initiated,  that  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  use  of  sacred  offices,  and  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Hence  Chrysostom  and  other  ancient  writers, 
when  speaking  of  any  doctrirics  which  were  not  ex- 
plained to  the  catechumens,  were  wont  often  to  say, 
••  The  initi.itcd  know  what  is  said."  St.  Ambrose 
addresses  a  work  expressly  to  tlie  Initiatt. 

IXL.\GA,  a  cla.ss  of  .spirits,  the  worship  of  which 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  supersti- 
tious practices  of  Southern  Guinea.  They  are  the 
spirits  of  dead  men ;  bnt  whether  good  or  evil 
spirits,  even  the  natives  themselves  do  not  know. 
The  spirits  of  the  ancestors  of  the  people  are  called 
Ahambo ;  but  the  Iiilaga  are  tlie  spirits  of  stran- 
gers, and  have  come  from  a  disfauce.  Sick,  and 
especially  nervous  persons,  are  supposed  to  be 
possessed  with  one  or  other  of  these  classes  of  spi- 
rits, and  various  ceremonies  are  per.Cormed  to  de- 
liver them  from  their  power.  In  the  iirst  instance 
the  patient  is  taken  to  a  priest  or  priestess,  who  ap- 
plies certain  tests  in  order  to  discover  to  which  class 
of  spirits  the  disease  belongs,  and  this  being  ascer- 
tained, the  patient  is  put  under  tlie  care  of  the  proper 
priest. ,  The  ceremonies  in  both  cases  are  very  simi- 
lar. They  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
was  for  many  years  resident  in  the  country :  "  In 
either  case  a  temporary  shanty  is  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  for  the  occupancy  of  the  patient, 
the  priest,  and  such  persons  as  are  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremony  of  exorcism.  The  time  employed  in 
performing  the  ceremonies  is  seldom  less  than  ten 
or  fifteen  days.  During  this  period  dancing,  drum- 
ming, feasting,  and  drinking  are  kept  up  without  in- 
termission day  and  night,  and  all  at  the  expense  of 
the  nearest  relatives  of  the  invalid.  The  patient, 
if  a  female,  is  decked  out  in  the  most  fantastic 
costume ;  her  face,  bosom,  arms,  and  legs  are  streak- 
ed with  red  and  white  chalk,  her  head  adorned  with 
red  feathers,  and  nuicli  of  the  time  she  promenades 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  shanty  with  a  sword 
in  her  hand,  which  she  brandishes  in  a  very  menac- 
ing way  against  the  by-standers.  At  the  same  time 
she  assumes  as  much  of  the  maniac  in  her  looks, 
actions,  gestures,  and  walk,  as  possible.  In  many 
cases  this  is  all  mere  alfectation,  and  no  one  is  de- 
ceived by  it.  But  tliere  are  other  eases  where  these 
motions  seem  involuntaiy  and  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  person  ;  and  when  you  watch  the  wild 
and  unnatural  stare,  the  convul.-ive  movements  of 
the  limbs  and  body,  the  imnatural  posture  into  which 
the  whole  frame  is  occ».sionally  thrown,  the  giuish- 


ing  of  the  teeth,  and  foaming  at  the  moulh,  and  tlio 
supernatural  strength  that  is  put  forth  when  any 
attempt  is  made  at  constraint,  you  are  strongly  re- 
minded of  cases  of  real  possession  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament." 

The  priests  have  certain  tests  by  which  it  is  known 
when  the  patient  is  healed,  and  he  is  rc:juired  in 
token  of  gratitude  for  deliverance  to  build  a  small 
house  or  temple  near  his  own,  in  which  the  spirit 
may  reside,  to  take  occasional  otterings  to  him,  and 
pay  him  all  due  respect,  failing  which,  he  is  liable  to 
renewed  assaults  at  any  time.  Certain  restrictions 
also  are  laid  upon  the  dispossessed  demoniac.  He 
must  refrain  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  avoid  certain 
places  of  common  resort,  and  perform  certain  duties; 
otherwise  the  spirits  will  assuredly  recover  their 
power  over  him.     See  De.voxs. 

INNER  MISSION,  a  scheme  of  operations  de- 
vised of  late  years  in  Germany,  for  elevating  the 
m.isses  within  the  pale  of  the  church  from  their 
destitution  and  corrui)tion  by  united  ell'orts,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  societies,  without  being  undei 
the  management  of  organized  Christian  churches. 
Its  objects  and  aims  are  thus  .sketched  by  Dr.  K.th- 
nis,  who,  being  himself  a  Lutheran  of  the  High 
Church  party,  is  opposed  to  all  efforts  for  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  masses  made  by  bodies  not  having 
an  organic  connection  with  the  church.  ''The  Inner 
Jlission,"  says  he,  "opens  to  children,  to  whom  the 
parents  cannot  devote  the  necessary  care  ar.d  atten- 
tion, its  infant-schools  and  ir.irscries;  to  destitute 
r.iid  demoralized  children,  its  asylums  and  reforma- 
tory schools;  and  takes  care  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  improvement  of  the  adults,  in  Simday 
■Schools  and  Young  Men's  Associations,  It  takes 
CJtre  of  the  poor  in  relief  associations,  which  not  only 
support,  but  also  watch  over  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
weltare  of  their  charge.  It  nurses  the  sick ;  gets  up 
healthy  and  cheap  lodgings;  increases,  in  savings' 
banks,  the  mite  of  the  poor ;  seeks,  by  the  power  of 
communion,  to  educjite  the  intemperate  to  renuncia- 
tion ;  penetrates  into  the  gaols  of  the  criminals,  and 
t.ikes  care  of  those  who  have  been  dismissed;  circu- 
lates Bibles  and  Christian  books,  for  awakening 
Christi:ui  faith  and  love,  and  seeks  to  m.ake  the  Sun- 
d.av  again  a  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest  and  of  elevation  to 
the  Lord.  It  takes  care  of  prostitute  girls  ;  descends, 
reproving  and  helping,  into  tlie  abodes  of  tilth  ;  ofiers 
to  the  travelling  journeymen  places  of  spiritual  re- 
creation ;  brings  the  Word  of  God  to  the  crowds  of 
labourers  who  do  not  find  time  to  take  care  of  their 
souls  ;  endeavours  to  strengthen  destitute  and  sunken 
congregations,  by  itinerant  preachers;  educates 
niu'ses,  who  not  only  attend  to  the  bodies,  but  also 
to  the  souls  of  the  sick." 

From  this  statement,  though  given  by  one  wlio 
looks  upon  the  Inner  Mission  with  a  jealous  eye,  it 
is  quite  plain  that  it  has  reference  chiefly  to  domes- 
tic heathenism,  which  h.is  crept  into  German  Pro- 
testantism to  such  a  fearful  extent,  and  it  proposes 
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bv  all  legitimate  means  to  reclaim  the  heathen  masses 
to  living  Christianity.  The  originator  and  tlie  main- 
spring of  this  noble  work,  which  bids  fair  to  infuse 
new  life  into  German  Protestantism,  is  Dr.  Wichern, 
one  of  the  greatest  .nnd  best  men  of  the  age.  This 
eminent  Christian  iihilanthropist  was  born  at  Hamburg 
in  1808.  He  studied  at  Berlin  under  Schleiermacher 
and  Neander,  and  ev'en  while  yet  a  student,  he  con- 
ceived a  strong  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  Chris- 
tianizatiou  and  moral  elevation  of  the  humbler  classes. 
In  18.33,  he  opened  a  sort  of  ragged  school  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Raulie  Haus,'  or  Hough  House,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Horn,  about  three 
miles  from  Hamburg.  '•  Tliis  noble  estabhshment," 
Bays  Dr.  Schaff,  '•  is  a  large  garden  full  of  trees, 
walks,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  adjoining  corn-fields, 
with  .several  small,  but  comfortable,  wood-liouses, 
and  a  neat,  quiet  chapel.  It  embraces  various  work- 
sliops  for  shoemaking,  tailoring,  spiiniing,  baking, 
&c.,  a  commerciar  agency  [Agcntur)  for  the  .s.tle  of 
the  articles  made  by  the  boys  ;  a  printing  and  pub- 
lishing department ;  a  lithograph  and  wood  engrav- 
ing shop,  and  a  book-bindery — all  in  very  energetic 
and  successful  operation.  Many  excellent  tracts  and 
books  are  annually  issued  from  the  Institution,  also 
a  moiitlily  periodical,  under  the  title  ^  Flicijende 
Bl'atler,'  Fly  Leaves,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
organ  of  the  central  committee  of  the  German  ("hurch 
Diet  for  Inner  Mission.  The  cliildren  are  divided 
into  families,  eacli  about  twelve  in  nunilicr,  and  con- 
trolled by  an  over.scer,  with  two  assistants.  These 
overseers  are  generally  theological  students  who  pre- 
pare themselves  here  for  pastoral  usefulness.  Many 
of  them  have  already  gone  out  to  superintend  similar 
institutions  in  Gennany,  Switzerland,  and  Russia, 
established  on  the  plan  of  tlie  Rough  House.  The 
general  management  is,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of 
Wichem,  who  is  universally  respected  and  beloved, 
as  a  spiritual  father." 

After  labouring  for  several  ye,ars  in  this  private 
work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  Dr.  Wichern  con- 
ceived the  design  of  enlisting  Christians  of  the  dif- 
ferent Evangelical  denominations  of  German  Protes- 
tants in  the  great  and  tridy  Christian  scheme  of  the 
Inner  Misnion.  A  noble  oppurumity  presented  it- 
self in  1848  of  calling  the  attention  of  his  fellow 
Christiiins  in  Gterniany  to  the  grand  idea  which  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  occupying  much  of  his  time 
and  thoughts.  The  first  Kikchentag  (which  see), 
or  Church  Diet,  met  that  year  at  Wittenberg,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  true  interests  of  the 
E\angelical  Church  of  Germany.  Five  hundred 
Christian  men,  botli  clerical  and  lay,  were  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Dr.  AVichern  was  pre- 
sent at  that  deeply  solemn  and  interesting  meeting, 
and  having  made  a  powerful  and  heart-stirring  appeal 
on  the  all-important  and  urgent  work  of  the  Inner 
Mis^ion,  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  one  of  the 
leading  objects  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
proposed  confederation  of  the  Evangelical  German 


Churches  must  be  the  furtherance  of  ecclesiastical 
and  social  reforms,  especially  Inner  Mission.  From 
the  meeting  of  that  great  assembly  over  the  grave 
of  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  this  benevolent  Christian 
enterprise  lias  every  year  formed  one  of  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion  at  the  Kirchentag,  which  con- 
tinues its  sittings  for  four  days,  two  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  congress  of  Inner  Mission.  The 
cause  has  received  a  remarkable  impulse  from  the 
sanction  of  the  Kirchentag,  and  although  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Higli  Church  Lutherans,  it  has 
spread  since  1848  with  unusual  rapidity  all  over 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  at  this  day  the  Inner 
Mission  is  looked  upon  by  evangelical  Christians  as 
one  of  the  most  important  movements  wliich  has 
ever  been  made  by  means  of  associations  of  private 
Christians  in  any  country. 

INNOCENTS  (Ff.stival  of  the),  a  festival  in 
stituted  in  memory  of  the  murder  of  the  children  at 
Bethlehem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  cruel  massacre  of  the  innocents  is  thus  recorded 
in  Milt.  ii.  16,  "Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was  exceeding  wroil. 
and  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in 
Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two 
years  old  aiul  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he 
had  diligently  enquired  of  the  wise  men."  At  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
these  murdered  children  began  to  be  spoken  of  as 
Christian  martyrs.  IrenKus  says,  "  Christ,  when  he 
was  an  infant,  made  infants  martyrs  for  himself,  and 
sent  them  before  him  into  his  kingdom."  Cyprian 
speaks  in  similar  langu.age.  Hilary  deelaies  that 
Bethlehem  flowed  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and 
that  they  were  advanced  to  heaven  by  the  glory  of 
martyrdom.  Augu.stin  also  says,  "These  infants 
died  for  Christ,  not  knowing  it :  their  parents  be- 
wailed them,  dying  martyrs :  they  could  not  yet 
speak,  and  yet  for  all  that  they  confessed  Chri.st : 
(Christ  granted  them  the  honour  to  die  for  his  name : 
Christ  vouchsafed  them  the  benefit  of  being  washed 
from  original  sin  in  their  own  blood."  The  .same 
Christian  Fallier  tells  us,  that  the  church  received 
them  to  the  honour  of  her  martyrs.  Origen  not  only 
calls  them  the  first-fruits  of  the  martyrs,  but  says 
that  their  memorial  was  always  celebrated  in  the 
churches  after  the  manner  and  order  of  the  saints,  as 
being  the  first  martyrs  that  were  slain  for  Christ.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  festival  of  Epipiianv 
(whicli  see),  may  at  an  ejirly  period  have  included  a^ 
one  of  its  objects  the  commemoration  of  the  massacre 
of  the  innocents.  When  this  event  came  to  have  a 
separate  festival  of  its  own  does  not  appear.  It  is 
observed  now,  however,  on  the  28th  of  December. 
The  Greek  church  in  their  calendar,  and  the  Abyssi- 
nian church  in  their  oflices,  mention  fourteen  thou- 
sand children  as  having  perislied  at  Bethlehem  by 
the  inhuman  decree  of  Herod. 

INOUISITION,  a  sacred  tribunal  or  court  of  jus- 
tice, erected  with  Papal  sanction  in  Roman  Catholic 
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countries  for  the  cxiiiiiiimtion  ami  ]ninisliiiicnt  of 
heretics.  Ilistoriiiiis  arc  by  no  moans  agived  as  to 
the  precise  period  at  which  the  Inqiiisitinn  was 
founiied.  Prom  the  establishment  of  Cliristianity 
by  Constantine,  penal  laws  were  both  enacted  and 
executed  a^inst  lieretics,  as  being  in  the  view  of  the 
Christian  Empercrs  enemies  to  the  ])eace  and  pros- 
peritv  of  the  coinnionwcalth.  Theodosius,  however, 
is  m'nerallv  allowed  to  have  been  the  lirst  of  the 
Roman  Kmperors  wb.o  pronounced  heresy  to  be  a 
capital  crime  (see  IIkkf,tics\  and  the  first  sangui- 
narv  law  which  doomod  heretics  to  deatli  was  passed 
A.  I>.  382.  About  this  time,  we  find  ollicers,  called 
Ini|uisitors,  employed  to  a.ssist  in  the  execution  of 
the  bloody  enactments,  which  visited  with  the  sever- 
est punishment  the  slightest  deviation  from  wli.it  was 
considered  to  be  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church. 
These  officers,  however,  were  not  like  the  Inquisi- 
tors of  the  Romish  church  in  after  ages  belonging  t)» 
the  clerical  order,  but  laymen  appointed  by  the  Ro- 
man prefects. 

Heresy  was  from  early  times  viewed  by  the  cliurch 
as  a  very  heinous  crime,  incuiTiug  excommunication 
in  its  severest  form  ;  but  so  far  were  the  clergy 
from  desiring  the  death  of  heretics,  that  Martin, 
bishop  of  Treves,  strongly  remonstrated  with  the 
Emperor  Maximus  against  putting  the  heretic  Pris- 
cilliau  to  death — a  deed  wliich  he  declared  "  all  the 
bishops  of  France  and  Italy  regarded  with  the  ut- 
mo.st  abhorrence."  And  we  find  .\ugustin  protest- 
ing to  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  "  that  r.tther  than  see 
the  punishment  of  death  intiicted  upon  the  heretical 
Donatists.  both  he  and  all  his  clergy  would  willingly 
perish  by  their  hands." 

As  centuries  rolled  onward,  the  proceedings  against 
heretics  were  marked  by  increasing  severity,  until 
in  the  eleventh  c;entury  capital  punishment  even  in 
its  most  dreadful  form,  that  of  burning  alive,  was 
extended  to  all  who  obstinately  adhered  to  opinions 
differing  from  the  received  faith.  It  w,is  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  court  of 
the  Inquisition  w,is  first  established,  its  immediate 
motive  being  the  suppression  of  the  alleged  heresy 
of  the  Alrigf.nsi;*  (which  see).  At  the  Lateran 
council  in  1215,  in  the  midst  of  the  thirty  years' 
bloody  crusade  against  these  determined  opponents  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  plan  of  an  inquisition  or  sa- 
cred tribunal  for  the  punishment  and  extermination  of 
heretics  was  conceived  by  Innocent  III.,  who  then 
occupied  the  Papal  see.  At  a  council  hehi  at  Tou- 
louse in  1229,  it  was  ordered  that  a  permanent  In- 
quisition should  be  established  against  the  heretics. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in 
1233  had  deprived  the  bishops  of  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing the  heretics  of  their  respective  dioceses,  and 
intrusted  that  duty  to  the  friars  of  St.  Dominic,  th.tt 
the  Inquisition  was  erected  into  a  distinct  tribunal. 
These  Inquisitors  of  the  Faith,  as  tliey  were  called, 
held  their  first  court  in  the  citv  of  Toulouse.  This 
dreaded  tribunal  was  gradually  introduced  into  all  the 


Italian  States  except  Najiles.  into  some  parts  oi 
France,  and  into  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Inquisiticm,  at  itslirst  estab- 
lishment, were  comparatively  simple,  and  their  exa- 
minations were  conducted  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  Nor  did  the  church, 
in  these  trials  for  heresy,  pretend  at  the  outset  to 
assume  any  other  than  a  merely  spiritual  authority. 
Convicted  heretics  being  exconimuiiicated  by  the 
spiritual  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  were  handed  over 
to  the  secular  power,  which  consigned  them  to  the 
flames.  Gradually  the  authority  of  the  Inquisitors 
was  extended,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce judgment,  not  only  upon  the  words  and  ac- 
tions, but  even  ujion  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
the  accused.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  a  man  could 
]>rove  himself  innocent  of  any  expression  or  overt 
act  which  could  be  considered  as  detrimental  to  the 
Church  of  Rom" ;  if  they  coidd  only,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cruel  torture,  extract  from  him  a  confession 
of  having  wronged  the  church  in  thought,  they  forth- 
with pronounced  him  guilty  of  heresy.  No  sooner 
did  a  man  incur  the  suspicion  of  heresy  than  spies, 
called  Famili.ars  of  the  Inquisition,  were  employed 
narrowly  to  watch  him  with  the  view  of  discovering 
the  slightest  possible  excuse  for  handing  him  over  to 
the  sacred  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  tortures  to 
which  the  accused  were  subjected,  in  order  to  obtain 
such  a  confession  as  the  Inquisitors  desired,  were  ot 
three  kuids,  which  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Sho- 
borl,  in  his  'Persecutions  of  Popery:'  "The  first, 
called  squassation,  consisted  in  tying  back  the  arms 
by  a  cord,  fastening  weights  to  his  feet,  and  drawing 
him  lip  to  the  full  height  of  the  place  by  means  of  a 
pulley.  Having  been  kept  suspended  for  some  time, 
he  was  suddenly  let  down  with  a  jerk  to  within  a  lit- 
tle distance  of  the  floor,  and  with  repeated  shocks 
all  his  joints  were  dislocated ;  for  this  species  of  tor- 
ture was  continued  for  an  hour  and  sometimes  longer, 
according  to  the  pleasme  of  the  inquisitors  present, 
and  to  what  the  strength  of  the  sufferer  seemed  ca- 
pable of  enduring.  If  this  torture  was  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  him,  that  of  water  was  resorted  to.  He 
was  obliged  to  swallow  a  great  quantity,  and  then 
laid  in  a  wooden  trough,  provided  with  a  lid  that 
might  be  pressed  down  as  tight  a.s  the  operators 
pleased.  Across  the  trough  was  a  bar.  on  which  the 
suri'erer's  back  rested,  and  by  which  the  S]iine  was 
broken.  The  torture  by  tire  was  equally  painful. 
A  very  brisk  fire  w.is  m,ade-;  and,  the  prisoner  being 
extended  on  the  ground,  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
rubbed  with  lard  or  some  other  combustible  matter, 
and  placed  close  to  the  tire,  till  the  agony  extorted 
from  him  such  a  confession  as  his  tormentors  re- 
quired. Not  satisfied  with  their  success,  the  judges 
doomed  their  miserable  victims  to  the  torture  a  sec- 
ond time,  to  mjike  thein  own  the  motive  and  inten- 
tion for  the  actions  which  they  acknowledged  to  have 
committed ;  and  a  third  time,  to  force  them  to  re- 
veal their  accomplices  or  abettors. 
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"Iftliese  infernal  cruelties  tailed  to  wring  a  con- 
fession, artifices  and  snares  were  resorted  to.  Sub- 
orned wretches  were  sent  to  tlieir  dungeons :  pre- 
tending to  comfort  and  assist  them,  or  even  to  be 
prisoners  like  themselves,  they  launched  out  against 
the  Inijuisition  as  an  insupportable  tvrauny  .and  the 
greatest  of  all  the  scourges  with  wliich  God  liad  ever 
afflicted  miinkind.  Their  dupes  fell  the  more  readily 
into  the  snare,  as  it  is  hard  to  withstand  the  services 
of  friendship  and  compassion  performed  for  us  when 
in  the  extremity  of  misery.  The  inquisitors  seconded 
these  artifices  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir  power.  They 
assured  the  sufferers  that  they  sympathized  with 
them  ;  that  all  they  aimed  at  was  tlieir  conversion  ; 
that  the  slightest  confession,  which  they  might  make 
to  them  in  private,  and  wdiich  they  promised  to  keep 
inviolably  secret,  woidd  be  sufficient  to  put  an  end 
to  their  afllictious  and  to  procure  their  liberation. 

■'  The  upshot  was  th.at.  if  the  accused  was  held  to 
be  convicted  in  the  judgment  of  the  inquisitors,  or 
bv  witnesses,  or  by  his  own  confession,  he  was  sen- 
tenced, according  to  the  heinousness  of  the  offence, 
to  deatli,  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  to  the  galleys, 
flogging,  or  some  other  punishment.  After  condem- 
nation, the  execution  was  deferred  for  one  or  perhaps 
several  years,  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  number  of 
delinquents  at  once  might  produce  a  more  striking 
and  terrible  ofl^ect." 

Tlie  cruel  death  by  which  tlie  Inquisition  closed 
the  career  of  its  victims  was  styled  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal an  Auto-da-Ff,'  (which  see),  or  Act  of  Faith, 
being  regarded  as  a  religions  ceremony  of  peculiar 
solemnity.  These  wholesale  executions  in  Spain  were 
for  a  long  time  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The 
Roman  Catholic  writer  Llorenfe,  who  was  for  some 
years  secrefarv  to  the  .Spanisli  Inquisition,  computes 
that  from  148i  to  1.t17,  no  fewer  than  l.'i.OOO  liuman 
boinss  were  burnt  .alive.  8,700  burnt  in  etfigy,  and 
17.000  condenuied  to  different  penances.  Thi»s,  in 
the  short  space  of  thirty-six  years,  191.423  persons 
were  sentenced  bv  the  sever,al  Inquisitorial  Tribunals 
of  Spain  alone.  The  Jews  and  tlie  Moors  funned 
the  great  majority  of  the  victims  of  the  Holy  Office. 
It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century,  that  though 
the  Inquisition  retained  its  original  constitution  al- 
most unaltered,  yet  the  horrors  of  that  dark  tribunal 
began  gradually  to  abate.  The  awful  spectacle  of 
an  aulo-da-fe  was  now  more  rarely  exhibited.  But 
even  during  that  century  ea.ses,  from  time  to  time, 
occurred,  in  which,  by  the  authority  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, individuals  were  committed  to  the  flames.  The 
Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spiiin,  however, 
was  abolished  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  1S08.  and 
its  funds  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  pulilic  debt. 
It  was  restored  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1814,  but 
totally  abolished  by  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  in 
1820,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  Euro- 
pean powers  in  1823,  its  re-establishment  was  re- 
fused. According  to  the  calculation  of  Llorcnte.  in 
his  '  Historj'  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,'  compiled 


from  its  o-wn  records,  it  apjiears,  that  from  the  year 
1481  to  1808,  this  tribiuial  condemned  in  Spain  alone, 
341.021  persons. 

The  abolition  of  tlie  Holy  Ollice  in  Spain  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
extinction  of  similar  tribunals  ui  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, where  they  had  existed  and  been  in  opera- 
tion. This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  regard 
to  Rome  at  least.  From  the  statements  of  M.  Tour- 
iinn,  who  was  prefect  of  the  department  of  Rome 
from  1810  to  1814,  it  would  appear  that  when  the 
French  took  possession  of  the  eternal  city  in  1809, 
tlieyfound  the  prisons  of  thelnquisitioii  nearlyempty, 
and  learned  that  tliey  had  been  so  for  many  years 
before.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of 
matters  at  the  period  referred  to,  it  was  at  all  events 
found  to  be  necessary  in  1825  to  rebuild  the  prisons. 
From  that  time  till  the  revolution  in  1848.  when  the 
Pope  fled  from  Rome,  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the 
HolyOftice;  but  when  the  govenim'-nt  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  body  sup- 
pressed the  Inquisition,  and  when  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  only  a  single  ecclesiastic  and  a  solitary 
mm  were  found  lodged  there,  the  former  being  a  bish- 
op, who  had  been  imprisoned  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  Skeletons  of  human  bodies  were  found  in  the 
vaults  of  the  building,  which,  from  the  manner  in 
wliich  they  were  placed,  must  have  been  de|H  s"ted 
there  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Since  the 
occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French,  the  ))risons  of 
the  Inquisition  appear  to  Iijvvebeen  used  for  the  con- 
finement of  criminals  not  amen.able  to  the  laws. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  atrocious 
cruelties  formerly  pei-petrated  by  the  Holy  Oflice, 
either  have  been,  or  are  likely  soon  to  be  revived. 
That  the  spirit  of  Rome  is  persecuting  and  intolerant, 
her  past  history  too  plainly  shows,  but  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  in  future,  siidi  is  the  intelligence 
of  the  age  and  the  refinement  of  advancing  ci  iliza- 
tion.  as  well  as  the  ]>rogress  of  more  enlightened 
views  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion will  never  again  be  permitted  to  light  its  fires,  or 
to  torttire  its  victims  under  the  hallowed  name  of 
religion. 

INSACR.\TI  (Eat.  unconsecrated),  a  name  given 
in  the  ancient  canons  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
cicrgv  in  the  Christian  church.  Thus  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Agde,  the  ttncfmsecrated  ministers  are  fo- bid- 
den to  touch  the  sacred  vessels,  or  to  enter  into  the 
(liacommn  or  saiictuarv. 

INSTALLATION.'the  act  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land of  giving  possessiim  of  his  oflice  to  a  canon  or 
prebendary  of  a  cathedral,  by  placing  him  in  his 
stall. 

INSTITUTION,  the  act  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
l.iud  b}'  which  the  bishop  commits  to  a  clcruyman 
the  cure  of  a  church.  No  person  can  be  instituted 
to  any  benefice  unless  he  be  in  priest's  orders.  If 
he  has  been  already  ordained  by  a  bishop,  he  must 
present  his  letters  of  orders,  and  show  a  testimonial 
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of  previous  good  buliavioiir,  if  the  bisliop  shall  re- 
quire it  ;  iinii  furtlier,  he  must  nianifcst  himself,  on 
diiecxaininatioii.  to  be  woitliy  of  liis  ministry.  At 
his  institution,  tlic  presentee  subscribes,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ordinmy,  the  Thirty- Nine  Articles,  and 
alsotlie  following  three  articles  : 

"1.  That  the  king's  majesty,  imder  God,  is  the 
onlv  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other 
his  highncss's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  .all 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  tem- 
poral ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  juris- 
diction, power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  autho- 
ritv.  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's 
said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries. 

"2.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  or- 
dering of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  containi'th 
in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  and  that 
it  may  lawfully  so  be  used  ;  and  that  he  himself  will 
use  the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed  in  public 
prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  aud 
none  other. 

"  3.  That  he  alloweth  the  Book  of  Articles  of  re- 
ligion agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
both  provinces,  aud  the  whole  clergy,  in  the  convo- 
cation liolden  at  London  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
one  thousand  five  hundred  sixty  and  two  ;  and  that 
he  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the  articles  therein 
Contained,  being  in  number  nine-and-thirty,  besides 
theratitiaition,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God." 

"  An  oath  is  taken  against  simony — '  I,  A.  B., 
do  swear,  that  I  have  made  no  simoniacal  pay- 
ment, contract,  or  promise,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  myself,  or  by  any  other,  to  my  knowledge, 
or  with  my  consent,  to  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  for  or  conceniing  the  procuring  and 
obtaining  of  this  ecclesiastical  dignity,  place,  prefer- 
ment, otliee,  or  living — [respect iveli/  and  particularly 
naming  the  same,  tchereunto  he  is  to  he  admitted,  in- 
ttittited,  collated,  installed,  or  confirmed]  nor  will  at 
any  time  hereafter  perform  or  .satisfy  any  such 
kind  of  payment,  contract,  or  promise,  made  by  any 
oilier  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.  So  help 
me  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.'  Also  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance — 'I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and 
swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  her  .Maje.sty,  Queen  Victoria.  So  help  me  God.' 
.\nd  the  Oath  of  Sovereignty — '  1,  -A..  B.,  do  swear, 
that  I  do  from  my  heart,  abhor,  detest,  and  abjine. 
as  impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and 
position,  that  princes  exconinumitated  or  deprived 
by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Kome, 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or 
any  other  whomsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate, 
hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  supe- 
riority, pre-eminence  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual,  within  this  realm.  So  help  me  God.' 
There  is,  likewise,  the  Oath  of  Canonical  Obedience 
to  the  bishop;  and  every  clergyman,  on  being  either 


licensed  to  a  curacy,  or  instituted  to  a  benelice,  signs 
the  following  declaration  : — '  L  A.  B.,  do  declare  tliat 
I  will  conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  it  is  now  by  law  estab- 
lished;' which  is  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  or  of  some  other  jiersou  appointed  by  the 
bishop  as  his  'commissary.'"  These  various  oaths 
liaving  been  taken,  a  particular  and  distinct  entry  of 
the  institution,  mentioning  the  date,  the  name  of  the 
patron  of  the  living,  and  other  circumstances,  is  to  be 
made  in  the  public  regi.ster  of  the  Ordinarj'. 

IXSPIUATIOX.  It  was  the  general  belief  of 
the  ancient  Christian  chinch,  that  the  prophets  and 
apostles  wrote  as  well  as  taught  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  i.s,  they  were  imerringly 
guided  into  all  the  truth,  and  their  writings  mu.-t 
therefore  he  regarded  as  infallible.  That  such  was 
the  belief  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  in  the  time  of  Clu-ist,  is  clear  from 
the  statement  of  Josephus,  who  says,  that  his  coun- 
trymen universally  believed  them  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  men,  "as  they  learned  them  of  God  himself 
by  inspiration,"  and  were  justly  regarded  as  divine. 
•'How  lirmly  we  have  given  credit,"  he  says,  "to 
these  books  of  our  own  nation,  is  evident  from  wh:it 
we  do :  for  during  so  many  ages  as  liave  already 
passed,  no  one  hath  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add 
anything  to  them,  to  take  anything  from  them,  or  to 
make  any  change  in  them ;  but  it  is  become  natural 
to  all  Jews,  immediately,  and  from  their  very  binh, 
to  esteem  those  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines, 
and  to  persist  in  them,  and  if  occasion  be,  willingly 
to  die  for  them."  In  the  New  Testament  also  we 
ha\e  decisive  testimony  as  to  the  itispiration  of  the 
Old.  Thus  Paul  declares  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  "All 
, scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  f(  r 
instruction  in  righteousness."  In  Acts  vii.  38,  the 
Jewish  Scripitures  are  teniied  "the  lively  oracles," 
and  in  Kom.  iii.  2.  and  Ileb.  v.  12,  they  are  described 
as  the  "  oracles  of  God."  In  John  v.  39.  our  blessed 
Lord  appealed  to  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures  in 
these  words,  "  Search  the  scriptures  ;  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life :  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me."  And  in  regard  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Apostles  received  the  distinct  assurance 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ,  that  the  Father  should 
send  the  Spirit,  who  should  teach  them  all  thiiiiis, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  remenibrance,  whatso- 
ever he  h.id  said  unto  them.  "  Howbeit,"  he  adds, 
"  when  he.  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guidi 
you  into  all  truth  :  for  he  shall  nut  sj cak  of  himself, 
but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak: 
and  he  will  shew  you  things  to  come."  Aiul  Paid 
declares  in  the  n.anie  of  his  fellow-apostles,  1  Cor.  ii. 
13.  '•Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  in;m's  wisdom  teachcth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth :  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual."  John  also  speaks  in  the  name  of  all  his 
brethren  thus,  1  John  iv.  6,  "We  ;ire  of  God:  lie 
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hat  knoweth  God  lieareth  us  ;  lie  that  is  not  of  God 
iienreth  not  us.  Heroby  know  we  the  spirit  of  trutli, 
and  tlie  spirit  of  error." 

Not  only  the  apostles,  but  the  primitive  churches 
also  recognized  the  Sacred  Writings  as  inspired. 
Tlius  Justin  Martvr,  who  was  conlemporary  with 
the  apostle  John,  says,  tliat  "the  Gospels  were  writ- 
ten by  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Irena;us,  a 
few  years  later,  declares,  that  "  the  Scriptures  were 
dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  wickedness  to  contradict  them,  and  sacrilege  to 
alter  them."  The  Fathers,  however,  dillered  in  their 
views  of  inspiration ;  some  took  it  in  a  more  re- 
stricted, others  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense.  But 
they  were  usually  more  inclined  to  admit  verbal  in- 
spiration in  the  case  of  the  Old  than  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament;  and  it  was  not  till  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  completed,  that  they  adopted 
concerning  it  the  views  wliich  they  had  long  enter- 
lained  concerning  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Many  of  the  early  writers  iield  very 
strong  views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration.  Eusebius 
of  Cassarea  considers  it  highly  inijiroper  for  any  man 
to  assert  that  the  sacred  writers  could  have  sub.-ti- 
tuted  one  name  for  another,  fur  example,  Abimelech 
for  Achish.  Chrysostom  calls  the  mouth  of  the 
prophets,  the  mouth  of  God,  and  Augnstin  compares 
the  apostles  with  the  bands  whicli  noted  down  tliat 
which  Christ  the  head  dictated.  Many  of  the  Jews 
held  that  in  peiming  the  Old  Testament,  the  inspired 
writers  were  entirely  passive. 

The  first  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  who  took 
up  the  notion  of  diii'erent  degrees  of  inspiration,  was 
'I'heodore  of  Mopsiiestia,  wlio  on  this  account  inciu'- 
red  the  reprehension  of  the  lifth  oecumenical  synod. 
The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  three  dilVer- 
ent  degrees  of  inspiration.  Moses,  they  alleged, 
possessed  the  highest  degree,  with  whom  (iod  spake 
mouth  to  mouth  ;  tlie  second,  according  to  their  view, 
was  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  the  lowest,  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  which  proceeded  the 
holy  writings  or  Ilagiogriqilta.  The  three  degrees 
of  inspiration  often  spoken  of  by  Christian  writers, 
are  superintendence,  elevation,  and  suggestiort.  This 
distinction  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that  in  some 
circumstances  men  would  require  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  .Spirit's  influences  than  in  others — a  supposi- 
tion which  is  altogether  gratuitous  and  unnecessary. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ■•  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  All  that  they 
wrote  was  dictated  by  the  express  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  To  admit,  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  unaided  and  uninspired  exertions  of  ciTing 
man,  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It  throws  an  air 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty  over  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
record.  Nor  are  we  relieved  liy  the  admission,  that 
tlie  sentiments  are  entirely  of  divine  Inspiration. 
Such  is  the  power  of  language  in  modifying  the 
thought  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that  even  ahhough 
the  additional  concession  is  made,  that  "  occasionally 


a  more  proper  word  or  expression  is  suggested,"  our 
contidence  in  tlie  Bible  must  be  somewhat  shaken. 
The  sentiments  are  of  divine  origin,  but  the  mode  of 
convevang  them  to  us  is,  with  a  few  slight  exceptions, 
of  man's  devising.  Such  an  opinion  is  highly  dan- 
gerous. It  is  one  of  those  unhallowed  interferences 
witli  the  express  declarations  of  God  which  are  too 
frequently  to  be  charged  upon  speculative  theolo- 
gians. The  Spirit  of  Christ  hath  led  the  sacred 
peimian  "  into  all  truth,"  and  if  any  man  shall  dare 
to  assert  that  they  have  clothed  "the  truth"  in  any 
case  ill  such  language  as  to  convey  an  erroneous  im- 
pression to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  we  unhesitatingly 
accuse  the  cavillerofdenyingaltogetherthainspiration 
of  tlie  Bible;  since  to  have  been  guided  in  thought, 
and  to  have  been  permitted  to  err  in  the  expressiori 
of  it,  is  to  charge  absurdity  upon  the  Spirit  of  God. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  we  speak  not  of 
anv  other  than  the  original  communications  made 
from  heaven.  EiTnrs  in  the  transcription  of  manu- 
scripts, and  in  the  translation  of  versions  from  out 
language  to  another  have  been  jiermitti-d.  but  our 
present  remarks  are  limited  to  that  wliich  torms  the 
ground-work  of  tlie  whole.  Our  object  is  to  main- 
tain the  eiitireness  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  dic- 
tating to  men  the  sacred  record.  The  objection 
against  this  view  of  inspiration,  founded  on  t  he  divei-sily 
of  St  vie  wliich  may  be  observed  in  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  scarcely  worth  a  moment's  notice ;  just  as  if 
the  Spirit,  in  operating  upon  the  minds  of  men,  must 
necessarilv  destrov  the  whole  of  their  menial  I'rame- 
work.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  so  far  from 
feeling  the  slightest  constraint,  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  volume  would  carry  forward  their  work  to  its 
completion  without  being  conscious  of  writing  under 
the  influence  of  any  siiiieniatural  inijuilse  whatever. 
Such  is  the  nsu.il  mode  of  the  Siiirit's  operation,  at 
least  in  the  work  of  conversion.  It  is  silent  and  un- 
seen save  in  it.s  efiects,  which  are  obvious  and  pal- 
pable to  all.  The  sinner  has  been  "  made  willing" 
ill  the  day  of  the  Kedeemer's  power,  and  in  his  whole 
deportment  throughout  the  future  ]  art  of  bis  life, 
however  different  his  actings  may  be  from  those  of 
his  unregencrate  state,  they  are  characterized,  in 
reality,  by  a.s  much  freedom  in  thought  and  action 
as  before.  Similar  then,  we  are  entitled  analogically 
to  reason,  would  be  the  operations  of  the  Sjiirit  in 
ins]iiialion.  In  exerting  his  power  over  tlie  mind, 
he  acts,  not  bv  destroying  the  ordinary  laws  of 
thought  and  enuiti(.n,  but  by  employing  these  very 
laws  to  .•lecOmplish  his  all-gracious  ]nirpose. 

Various  theories  of  inspiration  have  betn  proposed 
with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  two  dit'.'erent  and 
ajiparently  conflicting  elements  of  the  Divine  and  the 
luiman.  Both  are  obviously  in  operation,  but  how 
much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  one,  and  how  much 
to  the  other,  it  is  diihcult  precisely  to  state.  Some, 
as  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom,  merge  the  human  ele- 
ment whollv  in  the  Divine,  man  being  entirely  pas 
sive,  and  the  Holy  Spii'it  being  the  sole  agent  in  the 
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nmtter.  But  the  more  coiiiinoii  view  of  tlie  subject 
is,  tliiU  the  Divine  is  found  in  the  contents  of  tlie 
connniMiicntion  an'l  tlie  hiniian  in  tlie  cliainiel  through 
which  the  connnuMiciition  has  (lowed.  Now  the  very 
use  and  design  of  inspiration,  or  the  infallible  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  (Jnd,  is  to  preserve  the  Divine 
contents  from  being  injured  by  the  human,  and, 
theretbre,  imperfect  channel  through  which  they 
are  made  to  pass.  Tlie  modern  (lernian  school, 
however,  represented  by  Neander,  Olshausen,  and 
Tholuck.  lose  sight  of  the  great  end  and  advantage 
of  inspiration,  and  make  a  distinction  between  the 
actual  levelatiou  tVom  heaven,  and  the  outward  and 
written  reoijrd  in  wliic-h  that  revelation  is  contained. 
They  admit  the  infallibility  of  the  former,  but  they 
just  as  plainly  and  distinctly  declare  the  falHbility 
of  the  latter.  Opinions  of  a  similar  kind  were  stated 
bv  Soaine  Jenvns.  in  his  'View  of  the  Internal  Evi- 
dence of  the  Christian  Religion.'  "  I  readily  ac- 
knowledge," says  this  protessed  cliamiiion  of  Chris-- 
tiauity  against  the  inridel,  ''that  the  Scrijitiu'es  are 
not  revelations  from  God,  but  the  history  of  them : 
the  revelation  is  derived  from  God  ;  but  the  history 
of  it  is  the  production  of  men,  and  therefore  the 
truth  of  it  is  not  in  the  least  ati'ectcd  by  their  falli- 
bility, but  depends  on  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
own  sujiernatural  excellence."  Such  sentiments  go 
tar  to  discredit,  and  even  to  destroy  the  alleged  in- 
spiration of  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  draw  a  practical  line  of  distinction  between 
that  which  is  actual  Divine  revelation,  and  that 
which  is  the  mere  human  record  of  this  revelatinn. 
"There  is  an  internal  repugnancy,"  Mr.  Gillespie 
well  remarks,  "  in  the  parts  of  this  idea,  That  the 
Most  Wise  Being  should  bestow  a  universal  revela- 
tion of  hiniseh'  upon  man,  and  yet  not  provide  suit- 
ably fot-  the  communication  of  the  revelation.  That 
such  Being  should  reveal,  for  all  time,  a  set  of 
doctrines  about  man's  condition  and  destination, 
as  in  relation  to  liis  Creator;  and  yet  not  make 
provision,  at  the  same  time,  for  an  unobjectionable 
and  perpetually  valid  vehicle  for  the  revelation  of 
the  doctrines :  this  seems  plainly  to  amount  to  a 
po.^ition  the  constituents  of  which  are  so  re])ugnant 
to  eacli  other  that  they  must  mutually  destroy  each 
other.  The  internal  inconsistency  is  so  great  that 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  whole  b\- 
itself  can  be  the  result.  Self-destruction  were  the 
only  end  to  which  a  whole  composed  of  such  parts 
could  logically  attain." 

Three  dirt'erent  classe?!  of.  men  in  modem  times 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Some,  as  Priestley,  Belsham,  and  other 
Soeinians  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  Schleier- 
macher,  I)e  Wette,  and  other  German  divines,  reject 
all  miraculous  inspiration.  "I  think,"  says  Dr. 
Priestley,  "  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  without 
any  particular  inspiration,  by  men  who  wrote  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and  who  from 
their  cilcumstances  could  not  be  mistaken  with  re- 


spect to  the  greater  facts  of  whicn  they  were  propel 
witne.>-ses,  but,  like  other  men  subject  to  prejudice, 
miglit  be  liable  to  adopt  a  hasty  and  ill  grounded 
opinion  concerning  things  which  did  not  fall  within 
the  compass  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  which  had 
no  connection  with  any  thing  that  was  so." 

Another  class  of  writers,  such  as  Miehaelis,  deny 
the  universality  of  the  inspiration,  conlining  it  to  a 
part  oidy  of  the  sacred  books,  which  they  allow  to 
be  from  God,  while  the  others  they  believe  to  be 
from  man.  A  third  class  of  divines  again,  among 
whom  are  to  be  ranked  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  Dr.  Dick, 
believe  the  whole  Bible  to  be  inspired,  but  not  all 
parts  of  it  etiually  inspired,  some  jiassages  being  writ- 
ten under  one  degree  of  inspiraticm,  and  others  under 
another.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Scriptures 
may  be  considered  as  classed  into  the  inspired,  the 
half  inspired,  and  the  unins]iired.  "  One  jiart  of  the 
Bible,"'  sa\-s  Gaussen  in  his  admirable  ■  Theoimeustia,' 
'•  is  from  man,  people  venture  to  say,  and  the  other- 
part  is  from  God.  And  yet,  mark  what  its  own  lan- 
guage on  the  subject  is.  It  protests  that  '  all 
Scripture  is  given  by  insyirntion  of  God.''  It  poinis 
to  no  exception.  AVhat  right,  then,  can  we  have  to 
make  anj-,  wlien  itself  admits  none  ?  Just  because 
people  tell  us,  if  there  be  in  the  Scriptures  a  certain 
number  of  passages  which  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten except  under  plenary  inspiration,  there  are  others 
for  which  it  would  have  been  enough  for  the  author 
to  have  received  some  eminent  gifts,  and  others  still 
which  might  have  been  composed  even  by  a  very 
ordinary  person  !  Be  it  so  ;  but  how  does  this  bear 
upon  the  question  ?  When  you  have  been  told  who 
the  author  of  a  book  is,  you  know  that  all  that  is  in 
that  book  is  from  him — the  easy  and  the  diflicuit, 
the  important  and  the  unimportant.  If,  then,  the 
whole  Bible  '  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,'  of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  the  question  that  there  are  pas- 
sages, in  your  eyes,  more  important  or  more  difficult 
than  others?  The  least  among  the  companions  of 
.Jesus  might  no  doubt  have  given  us  that  aih  verse 
of  the  11th  chapter  of  St.  John,  'Now  Jesus  loved 
JIartha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus;'  as  the  most 
petty  schoolmaster  also  might  have  composed  that 
tirst  line  of  Athalie,  '  Into  his  temjile,  !o !  I  come, 
Jehovah  to  .adore.'  But  were  we  told  that  the  great 
Rjicine  employed  some  village  schoolmaster  to  write 
out  his  drama,  .at  his  dictation,  should  we  not  con- 
tinue, nevertheless,  still  to  attribute  to  him  all  its 
parts — its  first  line,  the  notation  of  the  scenes,  the 
names  of  the  rlramatis  pi'rsonir,  the  indications  of 
their  exits  and  their  entrances,  as  well  as  the  most 
sublime  strophes  of  his  choruses?  If,  then,  God 
himself  declares  to  us  his  having  dictated  the  whole 
Scriptures,  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  that  5th  verse 
of  the  1 1th  chapter  of  St.  John  is  less  from  God  than 
the  sublim^  words  with  which  tlie  Gospel  begins, 
and  which  describe  to  us  the  eternal  Word?  Inspi- 
ration, no  doubt,  may  be  perceptible  in  certain  pas- 
sages more  clearly  than  in  others;  but  it  is  not,  on 
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that  account,  less  real  in  tlie  une  case  than  in  the 
other." 

The  most  recent  school  of  Absolute  Religionists, 
or  those  who  adhere  to  what  they  term  the  Religion 
of  Humanity  (see  Humanity,  Religion  of),  allege, 
that  the  pure  instincts  of  our  spiritual  nature  enable 
us  to  fieteruiine  what  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  divine,  and  really  entitled  to  be  called  the  Word 
of  God.  The  subjective  revelation  is  declared  to  be 
the  tost  of  the  objective,  and  man  is  made  the  judge 
of  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  In  this  view  the  true 
iusjiiration  is  that  of  human  instinct,  and  the  true 
revelation  is  the  Word  of  God  written  in  the  nature 
of  man,  aiul  the  true  design  of  the  Spirit's  mission  is 
to  walcen  up  a  slumbering  consciousnes.s  of  Chris- 
tianity already  planted  in  the  soul.  Such  doctrines 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  every  kind  of  outward  reve- 
lation. Man  is  constituted  his  own  Deity,  and  the 
instincts  of  liis  heart  his  only  Bible. 

INSUFFL.-VTION,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
ExouciSM  (which  see),  both  in  the  Greek  and  Rom- 
ish cliurclies. 

INTENTION  (Doctrine  of),  a  peculiar  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is  thus  stated  by  the 
council  of  Trent :  "  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that 
when  ministers  perform  and  confer  a  sacrament,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  at  least  the 
intention  to  do  wliat  the  church  does :  let  him  be 
accursed."  Intention  on  the  part  of  a  minister  in 
administering  a  sacrament,  is  defined  by  Dens  to  be 
"the  act  of  his  will,  whereby  he  wills  the  external 
act  of  the  sacrament  under  the  profession  of  doing 
what  the  church  does."  The  intention  is  distin- 
guislied  into  four  kinds  :  actiml,  virtual,  hahitiml,  and 
interpretatim.  The  two  first  are  not  considered  as 
sufficient  to  the  perfecting  of  a  sacrament ;  but  the 
two  last  are  sufficient  to  render  a  sacrament  complete 
and  v.alid.  The  intention  of  doing  what  the  church 
does  is  alleged  by  Dens  to  be  fourfold:  "(1.)  The 
intention  of  doing  merely  an  act  of  external  cere- 
mony, as  it  were  formally  undertaken,  without  any 
personal  will  of  solemnizing  a  .-acramcnt,  or  nf  doing 
what  the  church  does.  This  intention  is  usually 
called  merely  cxtenial.  (2.)  The  intention  can  be  not 
only  of  externally  performing  the  outward  rite,  but 
inwardly,  and  in  the  mind,  of  doing  geuenilly  what 
the  church  doeth,  whatever,  in  the  meantime,  the 
minister  may  think  concerning  the  church  itself. 
This  intention  is  called  iMn-nal.  (3.)  The  intention 
of  admiinstering  a  sacrament  of  the  true  name  as  the 
Roman  church  does.  (4.)  The  intention  of  confer- 
ring sacranu'Utal  elVects."  As,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  efiect  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  essence  of  a  .sacrament,  the  fourth  of  the 
diiVerent  species  of  intention  just  enunjcrafed  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  enough  if  the  minister 
intends  to  do  what  the  church  does,  even  though  he 
may  will  not  to  confer  the  effect.  Accordingly,  a  Pro- 
testant baptism  is  held  by  the  Romish  church  to  be 
valid,  .although  the  Protestant  churches  do  not  believe 


that  grace  is  conferred  by  the  sacraments.  The  mere 
external  intention,  however,  is  not  sufficient ;  it  must 
be  accompanied  also  by  the  internal.  But  according 
to  Dens,  "  a  general,  implied,  and  confused  inten- 
tion is  enough,  when  it  sufficiently  determines  to  do 
those  things  externally,  which  belong  to  the  sacra- 
mental action."  It  is  in  reference  to  this  doctrine  of 
intention  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  declares, 
that  the  sacraments  derive  their  efficacy  "not  from 
any  virtue  in  them,  or  in  him  that  doth  administer 
them."'  The  doctrine  of  intention  makes  the  partaker 
of  a  sacrament  dependent  for  the  benefits  of  it  on 
the  administiator;  and  must  render  him  utterly  un- 
certain whether  in  any  case  it  has  or  has  not  been 
etVectual. 

INTERCESSORS,  an  appellation  anciently  given 
to  some  bishops  in  the  African  councils.  In  the 
African  churche.s,  on  a  bishopric  becoming  vacant,  it 
was  usual  for  the  [irimate  to  appoint  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial bishops  to  be  a  sort  of  procurator  of  the  dio- 
cese, partly  to  exercise  a  temporary  supervision  over 
the  vacant  see,  and  partly  to  promote  the  speedy 
election  of  a  new  bishop.  Hence  he  had  the  name 
of  Interc.e.-:<ior  or  Litenvntor.  Such  an  office,  from  its 
very  nature  and  the  circmnstanees  attending  it,  was 
very  liable  to  abuse.  In  the  fifth  council  of  Car- 
thage, accordingly,  the  African  fathers  passed  a  de- 
cree that  no  intercessor  should  continue  in  office 
longer  than  a  year,  and  the  more  efiectually  to  pre- 
vent corruption,  an  intercessor  was  prohibited  from 
succeeding  to  the  bishopric  which  be  had  temporarily 
filled,  even  althongh  he  should  happen  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  peo]ile. 

INTERCIDONA.    See  Dkvf.hua. 

INTERCISI  DIES,  days  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, which  were  devoted  partly  to  the  worship  \>i 
the  gods,  and  partly  to  ordinary  busincs.s. 

INTERDICT,  a  public  censure  sometimes  pro- 
nounced liy  the  Church  of  Rome,  whereby  Divine 
service  is  prohibited  to  be  performed  in  some  parti- 
cular city,  district  or  kingdom.  Din-ing  an  interdict 
the  clunx-hes  are  closed,  and  no  rite  of  religion  is 
allowed  to  be  perfornu'd  except  baptism  and  ex- 
treme miction.  This  strong  ecclesiastical  measm-e 
was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  bishops  in  ancient 
times,  in  order  to  compel  the  delivering  up  of  a 
criminal,  but  it  was  always  disajiproved.  Thus 
Angustin  blamed  a  bishop,  called  Auxilius,  on  ac- 
count of  a  proceeding  of  this  kind.  The  interdict 
which  llincmar,  bishop  of  Eaon,  inffieted  on  his  dio- 
cese in  869  was  much  disapproved,  and  removed  by 
llincmar  of  Rbeims.  It  was  first  in  tlie  eleventh 
century  that  the  more  regular  employment  of  this 
species  of  ecclesiastical  censure  conunenced.  Thus 
in  A.  I).  10.31.  in  the  luovince  of  Limoisin,  a  syiuid 
interdicted  certain  ])redatory  barons,  who  refused  to 
take  part  in  what  was  called  the  truce  of  God.  "A 
public  exeonmumication,"  to  quote  the  description  of 
Neander,  "  was  pronoiuiced  on  the  enlire  j^roxince. 
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No  person,  except  a  clor^ymHii,  .'i  lir^^ar,  or  a  cliilil 
not  above  twelve  years  old,  slioulil  receive  burial 
aeeoniini;  to  tlie  riles  of  tlie  cluircli,  nor  be  conveyed 
for  burial  to  auotlier  diocese.  In  all  the  cliurclies 
divine  service  should  be  performed  only  in  private ; 
baptism  should  be  imparted  only  wlien  asked;  the 
communion  should  be  given  only  to  the  dying.  No 
|>ersou  sliould  be  able  to  hold  a  weddin;;  while  the 
interdict  lasted.  Mass  should  be  celebrated  only 
willi  closed  doors.  A  universal  mourning  should 
prevail;  the  dress  and  mode  of  living  should  wear 
the  appearance  of  a  general  penance,  of  a  continuous 
season  of  fasting." 

Interdicts  Iiave  been  frerjuently  inflicted  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  In  1170,  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  put  all  England  under  an  interdict,  for- 
bidding the  clergy  to  jierform  any  part  of  Divine 
service,  except  baptizing  infants,  taking  confessions, 
and  giving  absolution  to  dying  per.itents.  In  the 
following  century,  in  the  reign  of  King  Jolm,  Eng- 
land was  again  laid  under  an  interdict.  The  conse- 
quences of  tliis  I'apal  censure  are  thus  described  by 
Hume  the  historian:  "The  execution,"  says  he, 
'•  WIS  calculated  to  strike  the  senses  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  to  operate  with  irresistible  force  on  the 
superstitious  minds  of  the  people.  The  nation  was, 
of  a  sudden,  deprived  of  all  exterior  exercise  of  its 
religion ;  the  altars  were  despoiled  of  their  orna- 
ments; the  crosses,  tlu;  relics,  the  images,  the  sta- 
tues of  the  saints,  were  laid  on  the  ground  ;  and  as  if 
tlie  air  itself  were  profaned,  and  miglit  pollute  them 
by  its  contact,  the  priests  carefully  covered  tliem  up, 
even  from  their  own  approach  and  veneration.  The 
use  of  bells  entirely  ceased  in  all  the  churches ;  the 
bells  themselves  were  removed  from  the  steeples,  and 
laid  on  the  ground  with  the  otlier  sacred  utensils. 
Mass  was  celebrated  with  closed  doors,  and  none  but 
the  priests  were  admitted  to  that  holy  institution. 
The  laity  partook  of  no  religious  rite,  except  the 
connuunion  to  the  dying ;  the  dead  were  not  inter- 
red in  consecrated  ground;  they  were  thrown  into 
ditches,  or  buried  in  common  fields,  and  their  obse- 
quies were  not  attended  with  prayers,  or  any  hal- 
lowed ceremony.  Marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
churchyard,  and  that  every  action  in  life  might  bar 
the  marks  of  this  dreadful  situation,  the  people  were 
]n-ohibitcd  the  use  of  meat,  as  in  Lent,  or  times  of 
the  highest  penance;  were  debarred  from  all  plea- 
sures and  entertainments,  and  were  torbidden  even 
to  salute  each  other,  or  .so  much  as  to  shave  their 
beards,  ami  give  any  decent  atteiuion  to  their  appa- 
rel. Every  circumstance  carried  symptoms  of  the 
deepest  distress,  and  of  the  most  immediate  appre- 
hension of  divine  vengeance  and  iiuiigiuuion." 

INTERIM.     See  AniAPiiouisTS. 

INTERMEDIATE  STATES,  subterranean  re- 
gions believed  by  the  scholastic  thcologi.ans  of  the 
middle  ages  to  occupy  a  middle  jilace  between  hea- 
ven and  hell.  These  intermediate  localities  .are  sub- 
divided into  1.  I'LKGATORY  (which  see),  which  is 


nearest  to  hell.  2.  Tlie  LiMr.us  Inkantuji  (whicli 
see),  wdiere  all  those  children  remain  who  die  unbap- 
tized.  .3.  The  Li.vnus  Patuu.m  (which  see),  the 
abode  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  where  Christ 
went  to  iircach  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  These  inter- 
mediate states  have  been  adopted  from  the  schoolmen 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  they  are  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  Protestant  churches,  and  also  by  the 
Greek  theologians,  who,  however,  some  of  them,  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  an  intermediate  .state  of  the 
dejiarted;  but  the  Greek  church  herself  detcnnines 
nothing  dogmatically  about  the  state  of  the  de;id. 
The  .lews  believe  that  after  death  the  soul  is  refused 
adniitiauco  either  into  aplace  of  hapiiiness  or  misery 
until  tlie  body  is  committed  to  the  grave.  JIany  of 
the  Rabbis  maintain,  that  all  departed  souls  travel 
between  heaven  and  earth  for  the  s)iace.  of  twelve 
months ;  that  they  often  hover  about  the  graves 
where  their  bodies  are  interred;  and  that  during  this 
time  they  are  subjected  to  the  powers  of  tliC  air  which 
break  their  bones  in  the  grave,  and  reduce  them  to 
dust. 

Some  modern  writers  hold  the  doctrine  of  an  inler- 
mediate  state,  of  a  nature,  however,  altogether  diiler- 
eiit  from  the  purgatory  of  the  Romish  church.  Thus 
Jung  Stilling,  in  his  '  Geisterkunde,' .says,  "If  the  de- 
parted spirit  who  has  left  this  world  in  a  state  of  im- 
perfect holiness, earrieswith  him  some  elements  which 
he  is  not  |ieimitftd  to  introduce  into  the  heavenly  re- 
gions, he  must  rpniain  in  Hades  until  he  has  put  away 
all  that  is  impure  ;  but  he  does  not  sntVer  pain,  ex- 
cepiing  that  of  which  ho  himself  is  the  cause.  The 
true  sulicrings  in  Hades  are  the  desires  still  adhering 
to  the  soul  for  the  pleasures  of  this  world."  Sweden- 
burg  maintains  that  between  heaven  and  hell  there 
is  an  intermediate  place  called  the  world  of  spirits, 
into  which  every  man  goes  immediately  after  death  ; 
and  that  the  intercourse  which  there  takes  place  be- 
tween the  departed  spirits  is  similar  to  that  which 
men  carry  on  upon  earth. 

INTER JIENT.     See  FuNi:iiAL  Rites. 

INTERNUNTIUS,  a  messenger  or  representative 
of  the  Pope  sent  to  small  loreign  courts.  A  papal 
ambassador  sent  to  kings  or  emperors  is  called  A'iOi- 
tim  or  Ntmcio. 

INTERPRETERS.     See  Ui:i!Jii;nkut^.. 

INTERSTITIA,  a  term  used  in  ancient  ecclesiaa- 
(ieal  law,  to  denote  the  degrees  by  which  an  eccle- 
siastic might  ascend  to  the  higher  .spiritual  ollices. 

INTONSUS  (Lat.  unshorn),  an  epithet  ajiplied 
to  Apollo  and  DMchnx,  referring  to  their  immortal 
youth,  as  the  Greeks  never  cut  their  hair  till  they 
bad  reached  the  years  of  manhood. 

INTROIBO  (Eat.  I  will  go  in),  part  of  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  forty-second  Psalm  in  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion, and  the  forty-third  of  the  authorized  version.  It 
is  with  this  word  that  the  Romish  priest  at  the  foot  oi 
the  altar,  after  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  be- 
gins the  mass,  on  which  the  servitor  responds,  by 
repeating  the  rest  of  the  verse.     The  whole  Psalin 
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is  then  repeated  alternately  by  tlie  priest  and  the 
•servitor.  In  masse'i  for  the  dead,  and  during  [las- 
sion-week,  this  Psalm  is  not  used. 

INTROIT.  In  the  ancient  church,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  it 
wa<  customary  to  sing  or  chant  a  psalm  immediately 
before  the  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel.  As  this  took 
place  while  the  priest  was  enterhig  within  the  rails 
of  the  altar,  it  received  the  name  of  Introit  or  en- 
trance. This  name  is  also  applied  by  Aquinas  to 
the  first  part  or  preparation  of  the  Mnsx.  beginning 
at  the  Introibo,  and  ending  with  the  Epistle  exclu- 
sivelv. 

INTUITIONISTS,  a  name  given  to  that  modern 
class  of  thinkers,  both  in  Gennany  and  in  England, 
who  are  accustomed  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  pri- 
mary intuitions,  or  intellectual  and  moral  instincts 
of  tlie  human  soul,  and  to  sub-'^titute  the  inward  re-  , 
velati(m  of  the  heart  for  the  outward  revelation  of 
the  Written  Word.  This  peculiar  species  of  infidel- 
ity very  early  appeared  in  the  Christian  church,  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  high  spiritualism.  Though  exist- 
ing for  some  time  previously,  it  was  first  developed 
plainly  in  the  apocryphal  book  called  the  Clemen- 
tines, or  the  eighteen  Homilies,  where  all  Divine 
revelation  is  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  pri- 
mal spirit  of  Humanity,  which  was  the  Sjiirit  of  God 
in  .\dam  ;  and  every  future  revelation  has  been  sim- 
jily  a  repetition,  or  rather  a  restoration  of  the  primi- 
tive truth.  The  early  Gnostics  also  boasted  of  the 
name  of  spiritualists,  and  regarded  themselves  as 
exalted  by  intuition  far  above  the  sphere  of  faith. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  very  ground — 
the  raising  of  intuition  above  outward  revelation — 
was  taken  by  Celsns  and  other  e.arly  opponents  of 
Christianity,  who  strenuouslv  maintained  that  no- 
where without  us  could  more  enlarged  or  accnriite 
views  of  God  and  truth  be  obtained  than  by  searcliing 
the  inward  recesses  of  the  human  mind  and  lieurt. 
Some  of  the  Neo-Piatonists  were  somewhat  inclined 
to  adopt  this  sentiment. 

It  was  after  the  Reformation,  however,  that  a 
class  of  intuitionists  began  to  denounce  boldly  all  de- 
[lendence  on  an  objective  revelation.  Servetus  and 
others  belonged  to  this  school.  But  it  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  that  an  intelligent 
and  influential  body  of  Intuitionists  appeared  in  Eitg- 
land  desirous  to  pnt  an  end  to  Christianity,  by  lead- 
ing men  back  to  the  religion  of  nature  and  the 
fundantental  teachings  of  the  inward  man.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  led  the  way,  and  professed  to  found  a  univer- 
sal religion,  which  the  whole  world  would  rccogm'ze 
as  true.  He  was  followed  by  others,  who  made  no 
secret  of  their  design  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  .set  up  a  religion  of  intuitions. 
Thus  Tindal,  in  his  '  Christianitvas  Old  as  tlie  ('rea- 
tion,'  attempts  to  show,  that  there  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  any  external  revelation  at  all  distinct  from 
the  internal  revelation  of  the  law  of  nature  in  the 
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hearts  of  all  mankind.  To  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  an  outward  revelation,  he  gave  the  contemptuous 
name  of  Demonists.  Various  writers  in  England. 
France,  and  Germany  followed  in  the  same  track 
until  the  Intuitionists  became  an  influential  body. 
But  the  champions  of  Christianity  triumphed,  and 
infidelity,  even  though  defended  by  men  of  high  in- 
telligence, such  as  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  and  Gibbon, 
was  completely  silenced. 

A  reverence  for  intuitions,  however,  and  the  in- 
stincts of  the  human  spirit,  as  forming  the  only  true 
revelation,  has  once  more  made  its  appearance  both 
in  tliis  coimtry  and  in  America.  The  most  able  re- 
presentative of  tliis  modern  .school  of  Intuitionists, 
is  Raljih  Waldo  Emerson,  a  man  of  luidonbted  ta- 
lent, but  with  a  genius  of  a  dreamy,  vague,  unprac- 
tical cast.  He  professes  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
sold  of  man  against  Christians  and  the  Bible.  "  The 
relations  of  the  soul,"  says  he,  •'  to  the  Divine  Spirit 
are  so  pure  that  it  is  profane  to  seek  to  interpose 
helps.  It  must  be  that  when  God  speaketh.  he 
should  eonnnnnicate  not  one  thing,  but  all  things ; 
should  till  the  world  with  his  voice  ;  slionid  scatter 
forth  light,  nature,  time,  souls  from  the  centre  of  the 
present  thought ;  and  new-d.ite  and  new-create  the 
whole.  Whenever  a  mind  is  simple,  and  receives  a 
divine  wisdom,  then  old  things  pass  away — means, 
teachers,  texts,  temples  fall ;  it  lives  now  and  ab- 
sorbs past  and  future  into  the  present  hour.  All 
things  are  made  .sacred  by  relation  to  it, — one  thing 
as  much  as  another.  All  things  are  dissolved  to 
their  centre  by  this  cause,  and  in  the  universal 
miracle  petty  and  particular  miracles  disappear. 
This  is  and  must  bo.  If.  thcre'bre.  a  man  claims  to 
know  and  speak  of  (Jod.  and  carries  you  backward 
to  the  phraseology  of  some  old  mouldered  tuition  in 
another  country,  in  .another  world,  believe  him  not. 
Is  the  acoiT)  better  than  the  oak  which  is  its  fulness 
and  completion  ?  Is  the  parent  better  than  the 
child  into  whom  he  has  cast  his  being?  Whence 
then  this  worship  of  the  past  ?  The  centnries  are 
conspirators  against  the  sanity  and  majesty  of  the 
soul.  Time  and  space  are  but  physiological  colours 
which  the  eye  maketh,  but  the  soul  is  light ;  where 
it  is,  is  day ;  where  it  was,  is  night ;  and  history  is 
an  impertinence  and  an  injury,  if  it  be  anything  more 
than  a  cheerful  apologue  or  parable  of  my  being  and 
becoming." 

With  this  apostle  of  intuition.ilism,  man  is  at  once 
a  God,  a  Saviour,  and  a  Bible  to  himself  Nought 
else  is  necessary  but  man  and  his  own  inward 
promptings.  "  In  the  soul,"  declares  Emerson,  ad- 
dressing a  class  of  students  in  theology,  "  let  the  re- 
demption be  sought.  Wierever  a  man  comes  there 
comes  revolution.  The  old  is  for  slaves.  When  a 
man  comes  all  books  arc  legible,  all  things  transpa- 
rent, all  religions  are  forms.  He  is  religious.  Man 
is  the  wonder-worker.  He  is  seen  amid  miracles. 
All  men  bless  and  curse.  He  saith  yea  and  nay, 
only.     The  stationariness  of  religion ;  the  assiunp- 
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tioii  tlmt  tlie  age  of  inspimtiuii  is  past,  tliat  the  Bible 
is  closed ;  tlie  fear  of  degrading  the  character  of 
Jesus  bv  representing  him  as  a  man ;  indicate  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  falsehood  of  our  theology. 
It  is  the  office  of  a  true  teacher  to  show  us  that  God 
is,  not  wa-;;  that  he  speaketh,  not  spake.  The  true 
Cliristianity — a  taith  like  Clinst"s  in  the  infinitude 
of  man — is  lost.  None  believeth  in  the  soul  of  man, 
hut  only  in  some  man  or  person  old  and  deiiarled. 
.A.h  me !  no  man  goeth  alone.  All  men  go  in  flocks 
to  tins  .saint  or  that  (wct.  avoiding  the  God  who 
seeth  in  secret.  They  cannot  see  in  secret;  they 
love  to  be  blind  in  public.  They  think  society 
wiser  than  their  soul,  .and  know  not  that  one  soul, 
and  their  soul,  is  wiser  than  the  whole  world.  See 
how  nations  and  races  Hit  bye  on  the  sea  of  time, 
an<l  leave  no  ripple  to  tell  where  they  floated  or  sunk, 
and  one  good  soul  shall  make  the  name  of  Moses,  or 
of  Zeno,  or  of  Zoroaster,  reverend  for  ever.  None 
assjiyeth  the  stern  ambition  to  be  the  Self  of  the 
nation,  and  of  Nature,  but  each  would  be  an  easy 
secondary  to  some  Christian  scheme,  or  sectarian 
connection,  or  some  eminent  man.  Once  leave  your 
own  knowledge  of  God.  your  owii  sentiment,  and 
fake  secondary  knowledge,  as  St.  Paul's,  or  George 
Fox's,  or  Swedenborg's,  and  you  get  wide  from  God 
with  every  year  this  secondary  form  lasts,  and  if,  as 
now,  for  centiu'ies — the  chasm  yawns  to  that  breadth 
that  men  can  scarcely  be  conviuced  there  is  in  them 
anything  divine.  ' 

The  inttiitianists.  led  on  by  Emerson,  are  nearly 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  adherents  of  the 
Religion  of  llumniiitij,  headed  by  Theodore  Parker. 
The  latter,  perhaps,  admit  more  of  the  objective 
than  the  former.  Emerson  holds  to  man,  and  man 
alone,  but  Parker  combines  the  outward  universe 
with  man.  "  Not  in  nature,  but  in  man,"  cries 
Emerson,  "  is  all  the  beauty  and  worth  that  he  sees. 
The  world  is  very  empty,  and  is  indebted  to  this 
gilding,  exalting  soul  for  all  its  pride.  E,arih  (ills  her 
lap  with  splendours  not  her  own."  ''  The  Absolute 
Religion,"  says  Parker,  "  is  derived  from  the  re.al 
revelation,  God,  which  is  contained  in  the  universe, 
this  outward  universe  of  m.atter,  this  inward  universe 
of  man."  Both  systems  are  alike  opposed  to  a  writ- 
ten revelation,  as  being  in  their  view  unnecessary. 
But  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  all  which  is  made 
known  to  us  either  by  our  inward  intuitions  or  the 
outward  universe,  falls  tar  short  of  what  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  alone  reveals  to  us. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CROSS  (Festival  of 
THE),  a  festival  of  the  Romish  church,  celebrated 
annually  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  honour  of  the  alleged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  Helena  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Con.stantine.  This  festival  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  fifth,  or  more  probably  in  the  sixth 
centur)-.     See  Cuoss. 

INVESTITURE,  the  rite  in  the  Romis;,  church 
of  inaugurating  bishops  and  abbots,  by  investli-g 
Ihcni  with  the  ring  and  crosier,  or  slafV,  as  the  svm- 


bols  of  office ;  the  ring  being  a  token  of  their  es- 
pousal to  the  church,  and  the  start'  of  their  pastoial 
duties  as  the  she]ilierds  of  the  flock.  The  custom 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  seventh  cen 
tury,  of  presenting  the  clergy  on  ordination  with 
the  badges  or  insignia  of  their  office,  which  varied 
of  course  according  to  the  ministerial  fimctions 
which  they  were  bound  to  discharge.  But  the 
mode  of  inaugurating  bishops  or  abbots  wa.s  first 
practised  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  or 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  when  the  em- 
perors and  kings  assumed  to  themselves  the  power 
of  conferring,  and  even  of  selling,  sacred  offices.  In 
such  cases  they  gave  to  the  bishop  or  abbot  whom 
they  appointed,  written  instruments,  green  twigs, 
and  other  things.  Then  followed  the  practice  of 
giving  a  ring  and  a  statT,  The  clergy  who  claimed 
by  law  the  right  of  electing  their  bishops  and  abbots, 
were  of  course  unwilling  to  surrender  their  privilege 
into  other  hands,  and  therefore,  they  resorted  to  an 
expedient  which  they  found  to  be  most  etlectual  in 
defeating  the  designs  of  the  emperors  and  kings. 
As  soon  as  their  bishop  or  abbot  was  dead,  thev 
hastily  elected  another  and  consecrated  him,  and 
thus  the  emperor  or  king  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  confirming  the  ecclesiastic  who  h.ad  already  been 
formally  consecrated.  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  tenth  century. 
To  prevent  the  clerg}-  from  thus  trenching  on  what 
the  sovereigns  rejarded  as  their  right  of  investiture, 
the}-  required  the  insifniia  of  the  episcopal  office, 
namely,  the  ring  and  the  start',  to  be  transmitted  t" 
them  immediately  after  the  desith  of  a  bishop.  By 
this  means  consecration  was  rendered  impossible,  as, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  law,  official  power  is  con- 
veyed by  delivering  the  stafi'  and  ring;  and  every 
election  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  consecration, 
could  be  set  aside  without  violation  of  ecclesiastical 
law ;  nor  could  a  bishop,  though  elected,  perform 
any  episcopal  function  till  he  was  consecrated. 

The  whole  power  of  a  sovereign  over  his  bishops 
and  clergy  depended  on  his  possessing  the  right  of 
investiture,  which  indeed  was  the  universally  recog- 
nized sign  of  feudal  sovereignty  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  allegiance  on  the  other.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
accordingly,  wheti  Gregory  Vll.,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Hildebrand,  wished  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  clerg)',  and  to  diminish  the  power  of  temporal 
princes,  he  could  think  of  no  better  expedient  t'or 
accomplishing  both  purposes  than  the  publication  of 
his  celebrated  decree,  by  which  all  clergymen  were 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  deprivation  to  receive  in- 
vestiture of  a  bishopric,  abbey,  or  any  ecclesiastical 
office  at  the  hands  of  a  layman;  wliile  all  laymen 
without  exception  were  forbidden  to  grant  investiture 
to  a  .spiritual  person,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
This  decree  Gregory  sent  into  all  kingdoms,  espe- 
cially into  France,  Germany,  Englaiul.  and  Spain, 
urging  as  his  ostensible  reason  for  prohibiting  lay 
irnestitures  his  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
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of  simony.  The  real  object  of  the  ambitions  Pontiff 
was  to  render  tlie  Churcli  entirely  independent  of 
the  State,  and  to  deprive  the  civil  rulers  of  all  influ- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  in  the  a.l'airs  of  the  church. 

From  this  decree  of  Gregory  must  be  dated  the 
eommencement  of  a  conflict  on  the  subject  of  hives- 
titure  between  the  Pojies  and  Empenn-s,  which 
lasted  for  half  a-century.  The  right  which  the  Pope 
thus  invaded  liad  belon,'ed  to  temporal  princes  for  a 
long  period,  and  had  often  been  distinctly  recognized 
by  Popes  themselves.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  surrender  so  important  a  privilege 
without  a  struggle.  At  first  they  treated  the  decree 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  taking  no  notice  of  it,  and 
proceeding  with  investitures  as  before.  The  wily 
pontiff  f(jresaw  the  opposition  which  his  measures 
would  encounter  both  from  temporal  princes  and 
many  of  the  clergy.  But  Gregory  was  not  a  man  to 
be  easily  frightened.  Henry  IV.,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  having  persisted  in  defiance  of  the  yiapal 
decree  iu  appointing  bishops  and  abbots,  the  Pope 
summoned  him  to  appear  at  Rome  and  answer  to  the 
charges  made  against  him.  Instead  of  obeying  the 
papal  summons,  however,  the  Emperor  called  a  con- 
vention of  German  bishops  to  meet  at  Worms,  and 
there  proceeded  to  depose  Gregory  from  his  office  as 
Pope.  No  sooner  did  intelligence  of  this  bold  act 
reach  Rome,  than  a  bull  was  issued  from  the  Vati- 
can, excommunicating  Henry,  deposing  him  from  the 
throne,  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Henry  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  people,  including  the 
Swabians  and  Saxons,  in  obedience  to  the  papal  de- 
cree threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Henry,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  storm  of  disaffection  which  had  thus  been 
raised  in  his  kingdom,  repaired  to  Rome  to  implore 
the  forgiveness  of  the  pontiff.  Gregory  was  then 
residing  at  the  castle  of  Canossa,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  emperor,  instead  of  affording  him  an  imme- 
diate audience,  lie  kept  him  standing  for  three  days 
together,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  barefooted,  .ind 
bareheaded,  and  meanly  clad,  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  professing  himself  a  penitent.  The  humilia- 
tion of  the  emperor  was  flattei-ing  to  the  pride  of  the 
Pope,  and,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  haughtiness  he 
refused  to  deliver  Henry  from  the  ban  of  the  church, 
reproaching  him  with  the  utmost  severity  for  resist- 
ing the  will  of  ihe  earthly  head  of  the  church.  At 
length,  on  the  fourtli  day,  he  admitted  the  king  into 
his  presence,  and  gave  him  absolution  on  condition 
that,  in  the  meantime,  he  should  renounce  the  gov- 
ernment, and  if  he  should  ever  obtain  it  .ag.ain,  that 
he  should  support  the  Pope  in  everything  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Henry 
broke  his  pledge,  resumed  the  regal  power,  and,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  Gregory's  life,  an  incessant  war  was 
maintained  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope. 

After  the  death  of  Gregory,  who  is  venerated  as  a 
saint  by  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  though  he  was  never 
formally  canonized,  the  papal  chair  was  occupied  by 


Victor  II  I.,  who,  after  a  brief  pontitioate,  was  succeed 
ed  by  Urban  II.  This  pontiff',  animated  by  tlie  spin'l 
of  Gregory,  not  only  renewed  that  Pope's  decree  con- 
cendng  lay  investitures,  but  he  ])roceeded  to  take 
active  steps  to  inflict  punishment  on  those  sovereigns 
who  dared  to  violate  it.  Henry  I.,  who  then  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  England,  was  one  of  the  lirst  to 
incur  the  papal  resentment,  having  banished  An- 
selm.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  the  kingdom, 
because  he  insisted  upon  fetching  his  pall  from 
Rome,  and  receiving  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
Urban  was  indignant,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
publicly  excommunicating  the  English  sovereign  by 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Anselm  himself  Nay,  not 
contented  with  renewing  the  decree  of  Gregory,  pro- 
hibiting lay  investitures,  he  advanced  a  step  further, 
and  at  the  council  of  Clemnont,  he  caused  it  to  be  laid 
down  broadly  and  universally  as  a  new  law,  that  no  ec- 
clesiastic should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  a  layman. 
This  act  completed  what  Gregory,  doubtless,  had  in 
view  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  contro- 
versy on  investitures — the  dissolution  of  all  feudal 
connection  between  the  church  and  the  state. 

Urban  II.  died  in  10'.'9,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
Rainerius,  a  cardinal  of  the  Gregorian  party,  who 
took  the  title  of  Paschal  II.  The  emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  still  granting  investitures  as  formerly  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  p.ap.al  decrees,  and  was  living  in 
total  disregard  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
which  had  been  passed  against  him.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  church, 
the  new  Pope  endeavoured  to  instigate  Henry's  sub- 
jects to  renounce  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and 
so  well  did  he  succeed  in  his  object,  that  Henry's 
second  sou  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
his  father  in  1105.  From  the  manifesto  which  the 
young  prince  issued  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  the 
onlv  charge  brought  against  the  emjieror  was.  that 
he  h,ad  caused  a  schism  in  the  church,  and  had  re- 
fused obedience  to  the  Pope.  The  rebellion  was 
successful,  the  emperor  having  resigned,  and  his  son 
having  been  elected  and  crowned  king. 

Henry  V.  commenced  his  reign,  by  vowing  sub- 
mission to  the  Holy  See ;  and  the  Pope,  to  display 
a  clement  and  conciliatory  spirit,  while  he  confirmed 
the  election  of  the  new  king,  coupled  his  renewed 
sanction  of  the  decree  against  lay  investitures,  with 
the  declaration  of  an  universal  amnesty  for  all  past 
offences.  No  sooner,  however,  bad  Henry  ascended 
his  father's  throne  than  he  threw  ofl"  the  mask  which 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes,  he  had  assumed,  and 
desp.atclu'il  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  declaring  that 
he  intended  to  proceed  in  future  with  the  investiture 
of  bishops,  notwithstanding  his  former  promises.  A 
war  now  commenced  between  Henry  and  the  Pope. 
The  emperor  marched  into  It.aly  in  1110  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  .30.000  men,  demanding  the  consent  of 
the  Pope  to  crown  him  emperor,  and  formally  to  re- 
cognize his  right  of  granting  investitures.  Paschal 
did  not  find  himself  in  a  situation  to  resist  Henry 
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and  his  forces;  lie  therefore  proposed  to  adjust  mat- 
ters hy  a  compromise,  agreeing  to  aUow  tlie  emperor 
to  resume  all  those  possessions  and  regalia  with 
which  he  had  formerly  invested  the  bishops  and  ab- 
bots of  his  dominions.  The  proposal  was  accepted 
by  the  king,  and  the  compact  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  oath,  Henry  agreeing  to  renounce  the 
riglit  of  investiture  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  and 
the  Pope  agreeing  to  command  all  bishops  and  ab- 
bots to  restore  whatever  property  had  been  granted 
to  them  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Henry 
now  repaired  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
(Jerman  and  Lombard  bishops,  who,  instead  of  giv- 
ing tlieir  assent  to  the  compact,  attacked  the  Pope, 
charging  him  with  having  helped  himself  in  his 
nece.<sity  at  their  expense.  The  Pope,  beset  both  by 
the  clergy  and  the  imperial  princes,  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  coronation ;  but  having  hesitated 
about  recognizing  the  emperor's  right  of  investitin-e, 
his  holiness  was  seized  as  a  prisoner,  and  carried 
away ;  whereupon  lie  entirely  yielded,  and  a  new 
compact  was  entered  into  granting  to  the  emperor 
in  future  full  riglit  of  investiture.  Paschal  was  ac- 
cordingly set  at  liberty,  and  Henry  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Germany,  having  gained  the  point  which 
had  been  so  long  contested  between  the  emperors 
and  the  Popes. 

After  the  departure  of  the  emperor  from  Rome,  the 
Pope,  in  a  Lateran  co::ncil  A.  ».  1112,  revoked  all 
the  concessions  which  had  been  extorted  from  him, 
and  annulled  the  compact  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween Henry  and  himself.  Yet  even  this  step  did 
not  satisfy  the  adherents  of  the  Gregorian  party,  and 
to  allay  their  clamours,  the  Pope  found  himself,  after, 
a  time,  compelled  to  pronounce  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  the  emperor.  The  same  .-en- 
tence  was  afterwards  passed  by  Calixtus  H.,  who 
gave  a  fresh  sanction  to  the  decrees  against  investi- 
ture. The  estates  of  Germany  now  became  urgent 
for  a  reconciliation  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Pope,  and  chiefly  through  their  exertions  the 
celebrated  concordat  of  Worms  was  agreed  to  on 
the  2.^  of  September  1122,  and  ratilied  in  the 
following  year  by  a  general  council  in  the  Later  n 
palace  at  Konio,  This  was  the  first  acumenieal 
or  general  council  bold  in  the  West ;  it  is  reckoned 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  the  ninth  general  council. 
The  nature  of  the  treaty  made  at  Worms  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  is  tliu.s  briefly  described  by 
Mr.  Riddle,  in  lii.s  '  History  of  the  Papacy :'  "  By 
this  concordat,  the  emperor  bound  himself  to  main- 
tain perpetual  peace  wiih  the  popes,  and  to  rcslore 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  all  the  churches  in  his 
dominions  whatever  property  had  been  taken  from 
them, — promising  also  that  there  should  be  in  future 
no  interference  with  the  free  elections  of  bishops  and 
abbots, — and  undertaking  not  to  grant  investiture 
with  the  crosier  and  ring.  In  return  for  this,  the 
Pope  conceded  the  following  particulars:  1.  That 
ill  elections  of  bishops  and  .abbots  in  the  German 


empire  should  take  place  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  or  his  deputies  or  commissioners,  but  with- 
out simony  ;  in  case  of  a  disputed  election,  the  em- 
peror to  decide  in  favour  of  the  candidate  who  should 
be  declared  duly  elected  by  the  metropolitans  and 
bishops  of  the  province.  2.  The  elect  to  be  invested 
with  his  temporalities  at  the  imperial  court  by  the 
sceplre  only,  without  the  crosier  and  ring,  and  to 
pledge  himself  to  fulfil  all  bis  obligations  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  state.  3.  With  reference  to  bishops 
within  the  empire,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  Ger- 
many, the  same  regulations  should  take  place,  but 
v.itli  this  limitation,  that  such  investitures  should  be 
performed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  conse- 
cration." Thus  terminated  the  fifty  years'  struggle 
between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  Germany  on 
the  right  of  investiture. 

The  contest,  however,  had  not  been  confined  to 
Germany ;  it  was  can-ied  on  also  in  other  countries, 
particularly  in  England  and  France.  The  first  who 
rai.-;cd  the  standard  of  independence  as  a  churchman 
against  the  sovereign  in  England  was  Anselm,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  was  sent  into  exile,  but 
after  a  time,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  king's 
sister,  wa-;  permitted  to  return  to  England,  and  to 
resume  possession  of  his  see.  The  controversy  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  Pope  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, as  the  king  consented  to  forego  his  right  of 
investiture  with  crosier  and  ring,  but  insisted  upon 
his  right  to  demand  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken 
by  all  ecclesiastics.  This  practice,  accordingly,  was 
from  that  period  established  as  the  law  of  England, 
the  king  being  recognized  as  having  a  i-ight  of 
sovereignty  over  all  persons  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil. 

In  the  same  manner,  but  after  a  shorter  struggle, 
the  controversy  was  seitled  in  France.  The  first 
who  refused  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  French  king 
was  Rodolph,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  wdio,  having 
been  elected  to  his  ofiice  in  1106,  proceeded  to  con- 
test the  matter  with  the  king,  Philip  I.  The  Pope, 
Paschal  II.,  happening  to  be  in  France  while  the 
controversy  was  raging,  himself  consecrated  Rodolph 
at  a  council  which  he  held  at  Troves.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis 
VI.,  who  agi'ced  to  recognize  the  election  of  Ro- 
dolph, provided  he  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
a  condition  which  was  readily  assented  to,  and  the 
dispute  terminated.  In  a  council  at  Rheims  in  1119, 
the  Pope,  Calixtus  II.,  insisted  upon  a  renewal  of  the 
decrees  against  lay  investitures,  but  Louis  with  equal 
firmness  insisted  upim  a  reservation  of  all  the  riglits 
which  the  king  of  France  had  hitherto  exorcised  in 
the  case  of  bishops  and  their  sees.  Investitures  with 
crosier  and  ring  had  for  some  time  fallen  into  disuse 
in  France,  and  the  king  made  no  opposition  to  its 
final  prohibition.  Louis  VI.,  and  the  succeeding 
kings  of  France,  distinctly  recognized  the  freedom  of 
episcopal  elections,  renouncing  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing to  bishoprics  which  had  been  formerly  exercised 
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by  the  French  sovereign.  But  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  custom  remained  unclianged  of 
asking  the  royal  permission  before  proceeding  to  the 
election  of  a  bishop  for  any  vacant  see. 

INVIDIA,  the  personitication  of  Eni-y,  a  goddess 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  She  was  considered  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Pallas  and  Styx. 

INVISIBILITY,  an  attribute  ascribed  to  God  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Tluis  he  is  styled  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  '•  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  iiwisibhi''' 
'•  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see."  "  No  man," 
said  Jesus,  "  hash  seen  the  Father  at  any  time." 
He  is  therefore  the  invisihle  God.  Were  he  the  ob- 
ject of  sight,  he  must  be  limited,  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain, determinate  portion  of  space ;  in  short,  he  would 
cease  to  be  tlie  Intinite  God. 

INVISIBLES,  a  name  given  to  those  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  si.Kteenth  century,  who, 
like  Osiander,  Schwenkfeld,  and  others,  denied  the 
perpetual  visibilitv  of  the  church. 

INVITATORY  PSALM,  a  psalm,  usually  the 
thirty-fourth,  which  was  sung  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian c'lurch  before  conniiencing  the  dispensation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  an  invitation  to  partici- 
pate of  the  communion,  and  was  a  distinct  psalm 
from  tho.'e  which  were  sung  afterwards  while  the 
people  were  communicating. 

INVOCATION  OF  THE  SAINTS.  See  Saint- 
Worship. 

INWARD  LIGHT.  See  Friends  (Society 
of). 

10,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos,  whose  worship 
is  said  to  have  been  foimded  by  her  fattier  Inaclius. 
Zeus  is  reported  to  have  fixed  his  alVections  upon  lo, 
and  on  account  of  Hera's  jealousy,  to  have  changed 
her  into  a  white  cow.  Hera  sought  the  cow  fi-om 
Zeus,  .and  having  obtained  her,  committed  her  to  the 
care  of  Argus,  who,  however,  was  slain  by  Hermes, 
and  lo  delivered.  Her.-i  then  despatched  a  gad-tly  to 
torment  To,  who,  after  being  driven  through  the 
whole  earth,  found  a  resting-place  in  Egypt.  She  i.s 
said  to  have  founded  the  worship  of  the  E^'vptian 
goddess  /.■.(■:,  and  by  some  believed  to  be  identical 
with  her,  while  her  son  E]iaphus,  by  Jupiter,  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  an  Egyptian  deity,  to  whom 
bulls  were  sacred.  The  ancients  believed  lo  to  be 
the  moon,  which  indeed  among  the  Argives  received 
the  name  of  To. 

IONIC  SCHOOL,  tlie  earliest  of  the  schools  of 
philosophy  in  ancient  Greece.  It  was  founded  by 
Thales  of  Milctum,  who  lived  about  n.  c.  600.  His 
researches  were  more  of  a  phy>ical  than  a  metaphy- 
sical character,  and  were  chielly  directed  to  the  pri- 
mitive formation  of  the  universe.  From  observatiim 
Thales  was  led  to  believe  in  the  exi.~tence  of  two 
fiindaniental  principles  —  a  pre-existing,  uncreated 
matter,  and  an  hitelligent  principle  or  soul.  The 
primary  matter  he  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  fiuid- 
ity.  and  hence  he  is  usuallv  represented  as  teaching 
tliat  water  is  the  original  or  elementary  principle  of 


things.  From  the  operation  of  the  intelligent  prin- 
ciple upon  matter,  or  the  priinai-j-  fluid,  resulted  the 
formation  of  the  universe.  Both  Ritter  and  Cousin 
charge  Thales,  who  is  well  entitled  to  be  called  the 
Father  of  Greek  philosophy,  with  atheism,  but  in- 
stead of  considering  this  weighty  charge  as  borne 
out  by  his  opinions,  we  would  be  inclined  rather  to 
view  the  intelligent  principle  or  nous,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  necessary  to  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
to  be,  if  not  a  full  recognition  of  God,  at  all  events, 
"  a  feeling  after  him,  if  haply  he  might  find  him." 

The  successors  of  Thales  in  the  Ionic  school  were 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras.  Ana- 
ximander  seems  to  have  deviated  entirely  from  the 
opinions  of  Th.ales.  laying  aside  as  unnecessary  the 
notion  of  an  intelligent  principle,  and  seeking  on!y 
to  find  a  material  exijlanation  of  the  creation  of  all 
things.  With  this  view,  instead  of  water  or  finid 
matter,  he  substituted  what  he  called  the  infinite, 
which  by  its  eternal  motion  produced  individual 
things.  Creation  was  with  him  the  decomposition 
of  the  Infinite ;  the  emanation  of  separate  pheno- 
mena from  the  all-comprehending  Infinite.  An;ixi- 
menes  made  air,  not  water,  t!ie  original  of  all  things, 
and  in  this  notion  he  was  followed  by  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  who,  however,  gave  it  life  and  intelli- 
gence. Anaxagoras.  again,  the  iihilosopher  of  Cla- 
zomene,  restored  the  views  of  Thales,  maintaining 
m.atter  to  be  the  subject  of  form-,  and  intelligence 
the  active  principle  of  fonns.  The  union  of  these 
constituted  in  his  opinion  the  first  pr'mciple  of  the 
universe.  Thus  Anaxagoras  more  clearly  developed 
and  strictly  demonstrated  what  Thales  had  only  ob- 
scurely hinted  at — the  idea  of  God.  He  also  de- 
veloped the  primitive  matter  which  he  believed  to 
consist  of  primitive  elements,  called  by  him  hoiiiwo- 
meriir.  or  similar  parts.  Not  that  he  believed  the 
elements  to  be  similar  to  each  other,  but  similar  to 
the  qualities  which,  by  our  senses,  we  discover  in 
difierent  sorts  of  bodies.  The  system  of  .\naxagoras 
was  to  a  certain  extent  an  anticipation  of  the  Atomic 
theory  of  modern  times,  all  phenomena  being  regarded 
as  the  result  of  the  combination  in  diifereut  degrees 
and  in  various  proportions  of  these  original  ele- 
ments. 

lODAMEIA,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  who  on  one 
occasion,  as  she  was  entering  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess by  night,  was  changed  into  a  block  of  stone  on 
seeing  the  head  of  Medusa,  which  was  worked  in 
the  garment  of  the  goddess.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  a  fire  was  kindled  every  day  njion  the 
altar  of  lodamei.a,  amid  the  exclamation,  '■  lodameia 
lives,  and  demands  fire." 

lONlDKS,  four  nymphs  possessed  of  healiiig 
powers,  who  h.id  a  temple  reared  in  honour  of  them 
on  the  river  Cytherus  in  Elis. 

IPIIIGENEIA,  a  d.aughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytenmestra.  Her  father  having  offended  Arten  h 
from  some  cause  or  other,  probably  from  failing  to 
fullil  a  vow  which  he  had  made,  was  warned  that  the 
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(.'odtlcss  wnuW  only  bo  propitiated  l>y  tlip  sacrilice  of 
Ipliigeiieia.  Asaiiipninoii  was  most  uiiwilliiii,'  to  <lis- 
cliarge  so  painful  a  duty,  but  at  length  lie  wiis  pre- 
vailed npon  to  yield,  but  before  the  sacriricc  was 
pert'ormed,  Artemis  carried  olT  Iphigenoia  to  Tauris, 
conferring  upon  lier  the  honour  of  officiating  as  a 
priestess  at  her  shrine.  While  thus  engaged,  her 
brother  had  formed  the  plan  of  sacrilegiously  stealing 
and  carrying  to  Attica  the  statue  of  Arlenm  in  Tau- 
ris, which  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
For  this  crime,  Orestes  was  about  to  be  .sacriticcd  on 
the  altar  of  the  goddess,  but  Iphigeneia  recognizing 
him  as  her  brother,  saved  him  from  death,  and  tied 
with  him  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  to  the  Attic 
town  of  Brauron  near  Marathon,  where  she  continued 
till  her  death  to  act  as  jiriestess  of  Artemis.  She 
was  held  in  veneration  after  death,  the  garments 
worn  bv  women  who  died  in  childbirth  being  oft'ercd 
up  to  her.  Iphigeneia.  under  the  name  of  Artemis 
Ortliia,  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  in  Attica  and 
Lacedoemon.  Both  Pausanias  and  Herodotus  say 
that  the  'I'aurians  otiered  sacrifices  to  Iphigeneia  tlie 
daughter  of  Agamemnon. 

irilTHIME,  one  of  the  Nereides,  and  the  mother 
of  the  Satyrs,  in  ancient  Greek  mythology. 

IKELAND  (Christianity  in).  Christianity  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Ireland  in 
the  course  of  the  fifth  century  by  Patricius  or  St. 
Patrick,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instru- 
ment of  planting  the  Christian  church  in  that  coun- 
try. Considerable  obscurity,  and  even  doubt,  how- 
ever, has  been  thrown  over  the  laboiu-s,  and  even 
the  very  existence,  of  this  reputed  apostle  of  the 
Irish.  From  ancient  legends,  it  appears,  that  even 
prior  to  the  mission  of  Patrick  to  Ireland,  Pope  Cce- 
lestiuus  had  sent  Palladius  to  that  country,  having 
ordained  him  as  a  bishop  to  the  Scots,  by  whom  may- 
have  been  meant  the  Irish.  The  Romish  missionary 
being  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people, 
did  little  or  no  good,  and  his  labours  besides  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  premature  decease.  Rom- 
ish writers  are  Avont  to  allege  that  Patrick  obtained 
his  powers  and  authority  as  a  Christian  missionary 
frem  the  Papal  see,  but  this  notion  is  rendered  ver}- 
improbable  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  its  early  history,  the  Irish  church, 
like  the  ancient  British  church,  preserved  au  entire 
independence  of  Rome. 

Patrick,  according  to  Ussher,  was  a  native  of  the 
West  of  Scotland,  having  been  bom  in  a  village  be- 
tween Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  which  has  recei\ed 
iVcim  him  the  name  of  Kilpairick.  Other  and  more 
recent  authorities  make  him  a  native  of  Boulogne  in 
ancient  Brittany  in  Gaul.  While  yet  a  youth,  he 
was  carried  ofi"  by  pirates  to  the  North  of  Ireland, 
where  he  was  sold  as  a  bondman  to  a  chieftain  of  the 
district,  who  employed  him  in  tending  his  flocks. 
1  )uring  the  six  yeiirs  which  he  spent  in  this  .service, 
he  became  familiar  with  the  Irish  language,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  Irish  people.     Having  ef- 


fected his  esca|ie  from  bondage,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
laud,  or,  as  some  allege,  to  Gaul.  At  a  later  period, 
he  w.'is  seized  with  an  iiTppressible  desire  to  revisit 
Ireland,  and  to  consecrate  his  lite  to  the  service  ot 
God  anic.ng  the  Irish  people.  It  would  apjiear  from 
his  published  confession,  that  in  his  forty-fifth  year 
he  was  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  oflice  in  Britain, 
and  commenced  his  mis.sion  to  Ireland  in  A.  D.  4.^2. 
The  country  had  for  ages  been  the  seat  of  Pagan 
idolatry,  and  the  Dkuid.s  (which  see)  exercised,  in 
virtue  of  their  priesthood,  an  unlimited  authority 
and  influence  over  the  people.  The  old  annalists,  it 
is  true,  tell  us  of  Cormac  O'Conn,  one  of  their 
jirinces  in  the  fourth  century,  who  first  taught  his 
subjects  to  despise  the  pagan  rites.  But  however 
much  the  Druidical  order  may  have  declined  in 
importance  before  the  airival  of  Patrick,  his  first 
attempts  to  dilVuse  Christian  knowledge  among  the 
people  met  with  the  most  powerful  resistance  from 
these  pagan  priests.  Yet  amid  all  opposition,  the 
zealous  devoted  missionary  relaxed  not  in  his  efi'orts. 
Possessing  an  intimate  aiipiaintance  with  the  cus- 
toms and  the  language  of  the  country,  he  prosecuted 
his  great  work  with  unwearied  diligence,  among  all 
classes  of  society.  Nor  were  his  labours  without 
manifest  success.  Several  of  the  Irish  chieftaijis 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  and  in  gratitude  to 
their  si)iritual  instructor,  they  conveyed  over  to  him 
portions  of  their  lands  which  he  used  as  sites  for  the 
erection  of  nionnsteries.  These  he  designed  to  be 
schools  in  which  priests  might  be  trained  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  Irish  people.  As  a  funda- 
mental means  of  imparting  knowledge,  he  is  said  to 
have  invented  an  alphabetical  character  for  the  Irish 
language.  He  preached  to  the  peo]ile  in  their  na- 
tive tongue,  and  according  to  Archbishop  Ussher, 
the  doctrines  which  he  taught  were  free  from  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  472,  he  estab- 
lished at  Amiagh  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 

The  benefit  of  Patrick's  labours  in  Ireland  long 
survived  him.  He  left  behind  him  at  his  death  in 
A.  D.  492,  a  band  of  well-educated,  devoted  men, 
who  sought  to  follow  iu  the  footsteps  of  their  master. 
Drawing  their  own  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  they  refeiTed  the  people  to  the 
same  source  of  infallible  teaching ;  and  planting 
throughout  the  country  monasteries  and  niissioniu'y 
sclinols,  the  fame  of  Ireland  as  the  scat  of  pure 
Scriptural  teaching  soon  rose  so  high,  that  it  received 
the  lionouiable  appellation  of  ■'  the  Isle  of  t-aints." 
And  on  the  testimony  of  Bede,  we  learn,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  many  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nobles  and  clergy  repaired  to  Ireland, 
either  for  instruction  or  for  an  opiiortunity  of  living 
in  monasteries  of  a  stricter  discipline  ;  and  the  Scots, 
as  he  tenns  the  Irish,  maintained  them,  taught  them, 
and  furnished  them  with  books  without  fee  or  re- 
ward. 

The  labours  of  the  Irish  clergy,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  their  ov.n  couutrv,  but  missionaries  were 
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dispatched  both  to  Bntain  and  the  Continent,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The 
Cnldees  of  lona  owed  tlieir  origin  as  a  Christian 
erimni  unity  to  the  preaching  of  the  Irish  apostle 
Columba.  Burgundy,  German}-,  tlie  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
were  mainly  indebted  to  Irish  missionaries  for  their 
first  acquaintance  with  Divine  truth.  The  Irish 
divines  in  the  eighth  century  held  a  high  character 
for  learning,  and  Cliarlemagne,  emperor  of  Germany, 
himself  a  man  of  letters,  invited  to  his  court  various 
eminent  scholars  from  dirt'erent  countries,  but  espe- 
ciallv  fi'om  Ireland.  For  a  long  period,  from  its  first 
foundation,  indeed,  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Church  of  Ireland  continued  to  assert  its 
independence  of  Rome,  and  to  maintain  its  position 
as  an  active,  living  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
owning  no  earfhh-  head,  but  faithfully  discharging 
its  heavenly  Master's  work,  and  oljoying  his  will. 
Various  attemjits  were,  no  doubt,  made  by  Roman 
pontiffs  to  subject  the  Irish  church  to  papal  domi- 
nation; but  without  success.  At  length,  in  1155, 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  assuming  to  himself  authority  over 
Ireland,  published  a  bull,  making  a  grant  of  it  to 
Ilenrv  II.,  king  of  Eugland.  The  ground  on  which 
the  Pope  rested  his  right  to  make  this  grant,  was  thus 
expressed  in  the  body  of  it :  "  For  it  is  undeniable, 
and  your  majesty  acknowledges  it.  that  all  islands 
on  which  Clirist  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  hath 
shined,  and  which  have  received  the  Christian  faith, 
belong  of  right  to  St.  Peter  and  the  most  holy  Ro- 
man church." 

From  this  period  tlie  Irish  church  came  to  be  es- 
sentially Romish  in  its  doctrines,  constitution,  .and  dis- 
cipline. At  one  time  it  was  said  to  have  been  so  flour- 
ishing, that  it  had  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  bish- 
ops ;  but  in  a  national  .synod,  held  in  1152,  only 
three  years  before  the  submission  of  the  chiu-ch  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  the  number  amounted  to  thirty- 
four,  and  before  the  Reformation,  in  the  sixloentli 
century,  a  number  of  these  h,ad  disappeared. 

Tlie  interference  of  the  popes  with  the  Irish  church 
was  limited,  for  half  a  century,  almost  exclusively  to 
the  bestowing  of  palls  on  the  archbishops  as  the  sees 
ha])pened  to  become  vacant.  But  at  length,  in  117'2, 
Henry  completed  his  conquest  of  Ireland,  when  the 
clergy  in  synod  convened,  directed  that  the  divine 
service  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  should,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  in  all  things  confonnable  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  1177,  an  assembly  of  the 
Irish  clergy  was  convened  at  Waterford,  in  whicli 
Henr}-"s  title  to  the  sovereign  dominion  of  Ireland 
was  formally  asserted  and  declared,  with  the  most 
dreadful  denunciations  of  the  severest  censures  of 
the  cliurch  against  all  wlio  sliould  dispute  his  right- 
t'ul  authority.  To  maintain  his  sovereignty  over  the 
Irish  clergy,  Henry  tilled  up  the  vacant  sees  mostly 
with  Englishmen  favourable  to  his  interests,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  even 
of  bitter  hostility,  began  to  be  manifested  between 


the  English  and  the  Irish  ecclesiastics.  At  length, 
wlien  John  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  tliis 
animosity,  which  had  long  been  smouldering,  burst 
forth  into  a  flame.  The  archbishopric  of  Armagh 
being  vacant,  the  king  asserted  his  privilege,  and 
nominated  an  Englishman,  Humphry  de  Tickhull, 
to  the  see.  But  tlie  sutlVagan  bishops,  and  sonie 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  proceeded,  without  regard  to 
the  royal  mandate,  to  elect  Eugene  JIacGillivider, 
one  of  their  own  countrymen.  John,  enraged  at 
this  infringement  of  his  prerogative,  addressed  an 
appeal  to  the  Irish  legate  against  the  irregular 
election ;  while  Eugene,  meanwhile,  rejiaired  to 
Rome,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  Still  more 
incensed  at  this  open  defiance  of  his  authoritv,  the 
king  prohibited  the  reception  of  Eugene  by  the 
clergy  of  Armagh.  The  contest  was  protracted  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  clergy  adhering  to  the  Pope 
and  Eugene  ;  the  king  insisting  on  his  privilege,  and 
withholding  the  temporalities  of  the  see.  Through 
the  influence  of  a  bribe,  however,  John  was  jirevailed 
upon  to  yield,  and  Eugene  was  formally  iii\ested 
with  all  the  rights  of  the  see,  and  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity fully  conceded. 

The  Pope  now  occupied  a  firm  vantage  ground,  in 
so  far  as  Ireland  was  concorned,  and  although  the 
king  and  the  clergj-  were  often  at  variance  on  the 
subject  of  nominations  to  vacant  sees,  the  Pojie  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  his  improved  position 
to  settle  all  such  disputes,  by  thrusting  in  some  crea- 
ture of  his  omi  in  utter  disregard  of  the  alleged 
cl.ainis  of  both  the  contending  parties.  The  papal 
encroachments  were  tamely  submitted  to,  and  both 
the  civil  and  s|iiritual  rights  of  the  Irish  prelates 
were  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  Roman  pontiiK 
Henry  IIL,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope,  made 
the  most  oppressive  demands  upon  the  Irish  clergy, 
exacting,  in  122G,  a  fifteenth  of  all  calhedral  cliurclies 
and  religious  houses,  and  a  sixteenth  of  all  other  ec- 
clesiastical revenues.  Attempts  were  al.so  made  to 
overspread  the  kingdom  with  Italian  ecclesiastics, 
who,  though  luxuriously  fattening  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Irish  church,  refused  to  discharge  their 
clerical  functions,  or  even  to  reside  in  the  country 
which  they  pilliiged  by  their  extortions.  Besides, 
the  Irish  clergy,  wlio  possessed  the  most  exalted 
views  of  the  superior  excellence  of  their  own  church, 
were  not  a  little  ofiended  by  some  of  the  most  worth- 
less of  their  English  brrtliren  seeking  refuge  in  the 
Cliurch  of  Ireland.  Indignant  at  the  intrusion  of 
these  aliens  into  a  church  which  could  look  back  up- 
on a  long  catalogue  of  holy  and  devoted  men,  they 
passed  a  strong  ordinance  that  no  Englishman  should 
be  admitted  or  received  into  a  benelice  in  any  one 
of  the  Iri.'^h  churches.  At  the  recinest  of  Henry, 
the  Pope  interfered,  commanding  thi.s  ordinance  to 
be  formally  rescinded  within  the  space  of  one  month, 
and  in  case  of  a  refusal  threatening  liimself  to  rescind 
it,  and  to  declare  it  null  and  void.  The  constiuit  ten- 
dency of  the  clergy  in   Ireland,  indeed,  during  tli« 
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tliirteonth  century,  was  to  encroach  on  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  civil  power,  and  to  extend  tlie  autliority 
of  the  spiritual  courts  over  matters  wliieli  riijhtfiilly 
belonged  to  the  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  law. 
And  even  on  points  which  were  included  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts,  it  sometimes 
happened  that  the  canon  law  was  at  variance  with 
tlie  law  of  tlte  land.  Tliis  was  particularly  the  ca.se 
with  tlie  law  of  bastardy.  According  to  tlie  com- 
mon law,  a  ])rrson  born  before  lawful  wedlock  was 
incapahie  of  inheriting  property,  whereas,  according 
to  canon  law,  he  possessed  all  the  privileges  of  a 
regular  heir.  This  was  in  great  danger  of  leading 
to  a  collision  between  the  civil  and  spiritual  courts. 
But  to  prevent  such  an  unhappy  result,  it  was  re- 
solved to  limit  the  spiriiual  courts  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  tlie  simple  point  of  fact,  whether  the  pei'>on 
was  or  was  not  born  before  lawful  wedlock,  the  legal 
rights  of  the  jiarty  being  left  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  courts. 

For  two  centuries  before  the  Reformation  inces- 
sant contests  were  carried  on  between  tlie  Irish  clergy 
and  the  English  sovereigns,  both  parties  struggling 
for  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Not  that 
they  sought  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church, 
for,  indeed,  they  sought  nothing  more  than  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  as  churchmen  from  the  sovereign  of 
England  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  They  were  content  to 
bow  implicitlv  in  submission  to  the  papal  autliority. 
The  power  of  the  church  and  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  were  carried  to  an  extravagant  extent.  Cleri- 
cal debtors  claimed  to  be  exempted  from  arrest,  and 
their  properties  from  being  taxed,  without  their  own 
consent.  Tlie  clergy  exercised  the  right  of  pardoning 
felons  wiihin  their  owii  dioceses,  or  commuted  their 
punishment  for  money.  They  engaged  in  the  most 
unseemly  disuntes  with  one  another,  and  sometimes 
even  settled  theiv  quarrels  by  single  combat.  The 
church  revenues  were,  in  many  cases,  utterly  inade- 
cpiate  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  poverty  they  were  rapacious  and  oppres- 
sive. Exorbitant  demands  were  made  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  offices.  Ecclesiastical  censures 
were  commuted  for  money.  Indulgences  were  sold, 
and  every  opportunity  was  seized  of  extorting  money 
from  tlie  people.  Instead  of  being  examples  to  their 
flocks  of  every  good  work,  the  ]iripstl]Ood  almost 
universally  was  notorious  for  the  most  shameless 
proriigacy.  With  a  clergy  both  ignorant  and  disso- 
lute, true  piety  was,  of  course,  well  nigh  a  stranger 
in  the  laud,  while  its  (dace  was  occupied  by  the 
grossest  superstition.  Nearly  six  hundred  monastic 
establishments,  belonging  to  eighteen  diiierent  orders, 
were  scattered  over  the  entire  face  of  the  country. 
Ghostly  friars,  black,  white,  and  grey,  swarmed  in 
countless  multitudes,  practising  upon  the  credulity 
of  an  ignorant  and  deluded  people.  Crowds  of  Irish 
pilgrims  resorted  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  popish 
countries,  many  of  whom  perished  by  the  way.  At 
home,  also,  immense  numbers  were  persuaded  an- 


nually to  visit  fit.  Patrick's  purgatory  at  Lough 
Derg,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  the  expectation 
that  jienanccs  iierl'ornied  at  that  privileged  station 
would  purge  away  even  the  deadliest  sins.  Such 
were  the  impositions  practised  by  the  jiricsts  at  this 
celebrated  place,  that  the  Pope  ordered  its  demoli- 
tion in  the  tifteenth  century.  In  the  face,  however, 
of  a  distinct  proliibition  from  the  Roman  pontill' him- 
self, the  station  at  Lough  Derg  continues  to  this 
day  to  be  a  place  of  favourite  resort  to  the  deluded 
victims  of  Romish  superstition. 

To  such  a  state  of  degradation  was  the  Iri.'ih  church 
reduced  before  the  light  of  the  glorious  Refoniiaiion 
dawned  upon  the  once  far-famed  "Island  of  the 
Saints."  Darkness,  indeed,  covered  the  land,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people.  Both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  had  thrown  oil'  not  the  restraints  of  rehgiou 
alone,  but  even  of  morality  and  common  decency. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  spirit  of  religious  in- 
i|uiry,  which  so  rapidly  spread  throughout  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
should  have  found  a  greater  dilliculty  than  anywhere 
else  in  ell'ecting  a  lodgment  for  i;.self  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

IRIS,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  minister  of  the 
gods,  who  conveyed  messages  both  to  gods  iiiid  men. 
The  raiiibow  received  the  name  of  Iris,  and  the  god- 
dess in  all  probability  was  a  personitication  of  that 
brilliant  phenomenon  in  the  heavens.  In  the  later 
classics  she  generally  appears  as  the  attendant  of 
JItra.  Little  is  known  conceniing  the  worship  of 
Iris,  except  that  she  was  worshijiped  by  the  I'clians 
with  oH'erings  of  wheaten  cakes,  honey,  and  d:ied 
figs. 

IRISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The  Irish 
clergy  and  people  sunk,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  pre- 
ceding article,  to  the  lowest  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  degradation,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  the  Lutheran 
Reformation.  Since  the  twelfth  century  Romanism 
had  held  undisputed  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant and  uninquiring  ii.ativcs.  A  s]>irit  of  reli- 
gious investigation  had,  indeed,  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation,  forced  its  way  into  Ireland 
by  means  of  English  settlers  ;  aiid.'in  the  tenth  year 
of  Henry  VH.,  it  had  been  tbuiid  necessary  to  enact 
statutes  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
Lollardism  and  heresy.  But  such  seeds  of  the 
Reformation,  introduced  into  Ireland  by  English 
emigrants,  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  an  ungenial  soil, 
and,  therefore,  speedily  withered  away.  For  while, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  reformed  principles 
met  with  a  ready  reception  in  England,  a  considera- 
ble period  elapsed  before  they  could  tinda  footing  in 
Ireland.  "  Prelates  of  the  more  eminent  dioceses," 
says  Dr.  Leiand  in  his  '  History  of  Ireland,'  "  slept 
in  monastic  tranijuillity,  while  all  lunope  resounded 
with  the  tumult  of  theologicjil  disputes.  It  is  ridi- 
culous to  find  an  Irish  bishop  renowned  for  the  com- 
position of  a  hymn  in  barbarous  Latin  rhymes  in 
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praise  of  a  Saint  Macartin,  while  liis  bretliren  in 
other  countries  were  engjajred  in  discussion  of  the 
most  important  points  of  religion  ;  or  others  depend- 
ing for  salvation  on  being  wrapt  at  their  dying  liour 
in  the  cowl  of  St.  Francis,  when  Rome  herself  had 
confessed  with  sliame  the  follies  and  enormities 
which  had  disgraced  her  communion." 

No  sooner  had  Henry  VIII.  secured  the  cordial 
and  prompt  compliance  of  his  English  subjects  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  than  he  resolved 
to  procure,  if  possible,  a  reception  for  the  new  doc- 
trines in  Ireland  also  'With  this  view  he  dispatched 
commissioners  to  confer  with  tlie  clergy  and  nobility 
of  that  country,  and  to  obtain  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  tlie  king's  supremacy  a-;  the  earthly  head  of 
the  church.  Instead,  however,  of  the  roval  commis- 
sioners succeeding  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  they  were  treated,  to  Henry's  niortitication 
and  disappointment,  with  the  greatest  indifference 
and  neglect.  The  advocates  of  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy, in  opposition  to  the  supremacy  of  tlie  king, 
were  zealous  and  determined.  They  were  headed 
by  Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  prelate  of  abi- 
lity and  le.ariiing,  and  who,  being  primate  of  all  Ire- 
laud,  possessed  sufficient  influence  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  Henry,  and  to  retard  tlie  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Ireland.  The  chief  agent  in  for- 
warding the  royal  designs  was  George  Brown,  who 
had  been  a  provincial  of  the  friars  of  St.  Augustin, 
but  who  was  the  lirst  Protestant  jirelafe  that  lield  a 
see  in  Ireland,  liaving  been  appointed  by  Henry, 
Archbisliop  of  Dublin.  He  had  attracted  peculiar 
notice  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  preached  doctrines 
utterly  opposed  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  being  thus,  for  a  long  period,  favourable  to  re- 
formed opinions,  he  was  thought  to  be  well  adapted 
for  leading  the  way  in  planting  a  refonncd  church 
among  the  bigoted  Irish  Romanists.  His  labours 
in  the  cause  of  Protestantism  rnet  with  the  most  vio- 
lent opposition,  and  his  life  was  frequently  in  im- 
minent danger  from  the  zealots  of  the  popish  jiarty. 
He  reported  to  the  king  the  melancholy  position  of 
ecclesiastical  afVairs  ,in  Ireland,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended that  an  Irish  parliament  should  be  sum- 
moned without  delay  in  order  to  enforce  a  general 
acknowledgment  of  the  king's  supremacy.  The 
suggestion  of  Archbishop  Brown  was  adoiited,  and 
a  jiarliament  was  convened  at  Dublin  on  the  first  of 
May  1530,  by  which  all  opposition  was  silenced,  and 
the  national  religion  was  formally  chiinged.  the  Re- 
formed faith  being  established  as  the  recognized 
religion  of  the  country.  Various  statutes  were  en- 
acted with  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  great  object. 
The  king  was  declared  supreme  earthly  head  of  tlic 
church  of  Ireland  ;  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
fir.st-fruits  of  bishoprics,  and  other  secular  promo- 
tions in  the  Irish  church,  as  well  as  the  first-fruits  of 
ablieys,  priories,  colleges,  and  hospitals  ;  all  appeals 
to  Rome  in  spiritual  causes  were  forbidden  ;  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  was  solemnly  renounced,  and  all 
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wlio  should  dare  to  acknowledge  it  in  Ireland  were 
made  subject  to  prsemunire  ;  all  officers  of  every  kind 
and  degi-ee  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, and  the  refusal  to  take  it  was  pronounced,  as  in 
England,  to  be  high  treason.  Thus  was  Protestant- 
ism declared  to  be  the  religion  of  Ireland  by  law 
established.  The  religious  bouses  were  suppressed, 
and  their  lands  vested  for  ever  in  the  crown. 

The  partizans  of  Rome  in  Ireland  were  indignant 
at  the  spiritu.al  authority  assumed  by  the  king ;  and 
numbers  of  the  old  Irish  chieftains  avowed  their 
readiness  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  ancient 
religion.  Archbishop  Brown  found  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, even  at  the  seat  of  govennnent,  in  counteract- 
ing the  secret  movements  of  Cromer  and  the  popish 
party,  who  had  sent  a  special  emissary  to  Rome  to 
express  their  devotion  to  the  holy  father,  and  to 
imidore  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  bis  spiritual 
authority  in  Ireland.  Several  incumbents  of  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  chose  to  resign  their  benelices 
rather  than  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy. 
Commissioners  were  despatched  secretly  from  Rome 
to  encourage  Cromer  and  bis  associates  in  their  op- 
])Osition  to  the  recent  enactmerits,  and  to  rouse  the 
Irish  chieftains  of  the  North  to  rise  in  defence  of  the 
papal  supremacy.  A  confederacy  was  soon  formed 
f(jr  the  su]ipression  of  heresy  ;  an  army  was  raised 
to  do  battle  in  defence  of  the  Pope's  authority  ;  but 
the  victory  of  Bellahoe,  on  the  borders  of  Meath, 
broke  the  power  of  the  Northern  Irish,  and  sent 
them  to  their  homes.  After  a  while,  recovering 
from  the  consternation  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown,  the  Irish  chieftains  prepared  once  more  to 
draw  the  sword  against  the  heretics.  But  the  prompt 
ineasiu-es  of  the  government  frustrated  this  new 
attempt  at  insurrection,  and  the  chieftains  with  their 
tumultuary  bands  were  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
Those  repeated  deleats  weakened  tlie  iiiflucnee  of  the 
Ulster  nobles, and  rendered  the  cause  of  thePopemore 
and  more  hopeless  every  day.  Nundjcrs  of  monasteries 
were  now  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and 
many  of  the  wannest  adherents  of  Rome  submitted 
themselves  to  the  royal  authority.  From  Comiaught, 
from  Moalh,  from  Munster,  the  most  turbulent  of 
the  Irish  lords  vied  w-ith  each  other  in  professions  of 
reconciliation  to  the  king's  government,  and  agreed 
to  their  iudentures  being  couched  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  submission.  Henry  gladly  received  the 
most  powerful  of  these  chieftains  at  his  comt ;  loaded 
thein  with  presents,  constituted  them  peers  of  par- 
liament and  members  of  the  Irish  council,  and  cou- 
iirnu'd  to  them  by  patent  their  hereditary  posses- 
sions to  be  held  of  the  king  by  military  service. 

Thus  peace  was  restored  to  Ireland,  in  so  far  as 
the  Irish  chieftains  wei-e  concerned.  The  clergy, 
however,  were  not  so  easily  won  over  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  During  the  lifetime  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  they  felt  themselves  inider  considerable 
restraint,  but  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  to  the 
throne,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  new  English 
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li(iiri;v,  roiisfd  tlioiti  tn  h  hM  ami  (Ictcmiined 
opposition  to  the  innovations  introduced  into  the  re- 
ligion of  their  country.  Arelibishop  IJrown  liad 
removed  tlie  relics  and  images  tVoni  tlie  churclios, 
and  thi.<  change,  though  submitted  to  with  reluc- 
tance, liad  given  rise  to  no  o]icn  manifestation  of  re- 
sistance to  the  roj'al  will.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
liroclamation  made,  enjoining  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  liturgy,  than  the  slumbering  spirit  of  discontent 
among  the  clergy  broke  forth  into  deeds  of  open 
opposition.  The  new  liturgy  was  treated  with  the 
ntinnst  scorn,  more  especially  as  no  law  had  yet 
established  it  in  Ireland.  The  court  was  insulted 
without  a  power  of  vindicating  its  authority  ;  and 
the  people,  strong  in  their  attachment  to  (he  old 
religion,  sympathized  cordially  with  the  clergy  in 
their  hostility  to  the  ret'omiod  mode  of  worship.  In 
the  midst  of  these  distractions,  the  English  govern- 
ment embraced  every  opportunity  of  advancing  the 
Protestant  cause  in  Ireland,  by  the  appointment  of 
reformed  ministers  to  the  vacant  charges.  These, 
however,  found  no  small  ditficulty  in  discharging 
their  sacred  duties,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices, 
and  even  enmity  of  their  parishioners.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  John  Bale,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ossory,  and  whose  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  so  strong,  that 
the  people  rose  against  him,  and  five  of  his  domes- 
tics were  slain  before  his  face,  while  his  own  life  was 
oidy  saved  by  the  vigorous  interposition  of  the  civil 
magistrate. 

The  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  the  succession 
of  Marv  to  the  throne,  proved  a  grievous  discourage- 
ment to  the  friends  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  The 
Reformation,  imperfectly  though  it  had  yet  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  Irish  church,  was  for  a  time  completely 
arrested.  .\  license  was  now  published,  as  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  celebration  of  mass  without  penalty  or 
compulsion.  The  reformed  clergy  dreaded  the  ap- 
proach of  a  time  of  persecution,  and  some  of  them 
sought  safety  in  flight,  while  others  were  ejected  to 
give  place  to  ecclesiastics  devoted  to  the  Romish 
communion.  An  Irish  ijarliament  was  convened  at 
Dublin  in  IS.'it),  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
ancient  faith  and  worship.  A  papal  bull  to  that  ellect 
was  read,  the  whole  assembly  of  Lords  and  t'ommons 
listening  to  it  on  their  bended  knees,  in  token  of 
reverence  and  contrition  ;  after  which,  they  adjourned 
to  the  cathedral,  where  Te  Deiiia  was  solenmly 
chanted  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  restoration 
of  Ireland  to  the  unity  of  the  holy  church  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  worship  were  now 
once  more  established  in  Ireland  as  well  as  England; 
all  acts  made  against  the  holy  see  were  repealed  ;  the 
jiu'isdiction  of  the  Pope  was  revived ;  the  property 
and  emoluments  vested  in  the  crown  were  restored 
to  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  such  lands  as 
had  been  granted  to  the  laity,  and  which  it  might 
have  been  dangerous  to  wrest  from  them.  Matters 
uow  returned  to  nearlv  the  same  state  as  bet'ore  the 


Reformation  ;  and  the  Protestants  who  had  not  cpiit- 
teil  the  country,  were  i)ermittcd  to  enjoy  their  r.pi- 
nions  and  worship  in  ]]rivacy  without  molestation  or 
hindrance  ;  the  per.secuting  spirit  which,  during  this 
unhappy  reign,  raged  in  England,  not  having  extend- 
ed across  the  Irish  channel. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabetli  at  her  sister's  death, 
the  new  queen's  well-known  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  revived  the  hearts  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  all  parts  of  her  dominions.  Agreeablv  to 
the  royal  instructions,  an  Irish  parliament  was  con- 
vened in  January  15(30,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
anew  the  reformed  worship.  Not  a  fuw,  both  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  assembled  on  that  occasion,  were 
keen  partizans  of  Rome,  but  al'ier  a  session  of  onlv 
a  few  weeks,  and  amid  considerable  opposition,  sta- 
tutes were  passed  reversing  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system  of  Queen  Mary,  and  establishing  Protestantism 
as  henceforth  the  established  religion  of  Ireland. 
The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  now  restored  to 
the  crown ;  all  laws  against  heresy  were  repealed ; 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  en- 
forced, and  all  the  queen's  subjects  were  obliged  to 
attend  the  public  service  of  the  church.  The  Rom- 
ish party  inveighed  against  the  heretical  queen  and 
her  impious  ministers.  The  clergy  who  could  not 
copiscientiously  conform,  resigned  their  livings,  and 
as  no  reformed  ministers  could  be  found  to  supjily 
their  places,  the  churches  fell  to  ruin,  and  whole  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  were  left  without  religious  or- 
dinances. The  Irish  people  generally  had  never 
lost  their  ancient  attachment  to  the  Romish  religion, 
aiul  finding  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  their  fore- 
fathers, since  the  time  of  the  Second  Henry,  now  set 
at  nought  by  the  government,  their  clergy  removed, 
and  no  others  substituted  in  their  room,  they  natur- 
ally conceived  a  bitter  hatred  against  their  English 
rulers,  and  preiiared  themselves  for  the  tirst  oppor- 
timity  which  should  occur  of  vindicating  their  religion 
even  by  force  of  arms  against  the  heretics.  Such 
hostile  feelings  met  with  no  small  encouragement, 
both  from  the  Pope  whose  authority  had  been  treated 
with  contempt,  and  from  the  king  of  Spain  who  liap- 
peneil  at  this  time  to  be  on  no  very  friendly  footing 
with  Elizabeth. 

Ireland  continued  to  be  exposed  to  constant  in- 
ternal conmiiitions,  caused  by  the  ambition  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  petty  chieftains,  who  complained  louillv 
of  the  uncompromising  tirniness  with  which  Elizabeth 
maintained  her  royal  prerogative  in  the  matter  of 
pecuniaiy  assessments.  One  of  these  discontented 
nobles,  by  came  Fitz-Maurice,  after  urging  in  vain 
upon  the  king  of  France  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  made 
the  same  proposal  to  the  Pope,  and  so  cordiallv  did 
His  Holiness  enter  into  the  project,  that  he  forth- 
with issued  a  bull  addressed  to  the  prelates,  princes, 
nobles,  and  people  of  Ireland,  exhorting  them  to 
a.ssist  Fitz-.Maurice  in  conlending  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty  and  the  defence  of  the  holy  chuivh. 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  aided  m  this  enterprize, 
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which,  however,  proved  entirely  unsuccessful,  and 
yet  not  before  the  flame  of  rebellion  had  been 
kindled  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
raised  chiefly  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  whose  death, 
by  the  hand  of  violence,  put  an  end  to  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  meantime.  One  rebellion  after  another 
kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  commotion,  fomented  by 
the  Popes  of  Rome,  who  were  anxious  to  recover  the 
authority  which  they  had  so  long  claimed  over  the 
church  and  people  of  Ireland.  With  the  view  of 
accomplishing  this  object,  they  succeeded  in  orga- 
nizing a  strong  popish  party,  which  the  vigour  of 
Elizabeth's  government  kept  in  some  restraint ;  but 
on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  they  assumed  a  bolder 
attitude  than  ever.  Several  cities  of  Leinster,  and 
ahnost  all  the  cities  of  Muuster,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  restore  the  Romish  worship  in  open  con- 
tempt of  tlie  penal  statutes  of  the  realm.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  design  they  proceeded  to  eject  the 
reformed  ministers  from  their  churches,  they  seized 
such  religious  houses  as  had  been  converted  to  civil 
uses,  they  erected  their  crosses,  celebrated  their 
masses  in  public,  and  their  ecclesiastics  might  be 
seen  marching  in  public  procession  clothed  in  the 
habits  of  their  respective  monastic  orders.  The  sedi- 
tious spirit  now  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  southeni 
counties  of  Ireland,  and  the  goveniment  found  it 
necessary  to  take  active  measures  for  its  .suppres- 
sion ;  and  so  prompt,  as  well  as  energetic,  were  these 
measures,  that  the  insurrection  of  the  Southern.':, 
alarming  though  it  apjieared  for  a  time,  was  brought 
to  a  .speedy  termination. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  undecided  and  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  James  led  the  Iri.sh  Romanists  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  unfriendly  to  their  commu- 
nion. Presuming  on  the  tenderness  of  the  king 
towards  their  church,  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  de- 
nounced from  the  altar  all  who  \entured  to  attend 
on  the  established  worship.  Abbeys  and  monaste- 
ries were  repaired,  and  the  rites  of  the  ancient  faith 
were  celebrated  openly  in  ditierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  thougli  James  might  seem  to  be  somewhat 
iudtdgeut  to  the  erroneous  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  no  monarch  could  hold  in  greater  abhor- 
rence all  attempts  to  trench  upon  the  royal  prero- 
gative, by  nraintaining  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  With  such  feelings,  he  had 
published  a  proclamation  in  England,  commanding 
all  Jesuits  and  other  priest.s  who  bad  received  order.s 
from  any  foreign  power  to  depart  from  the  kingdom  ; 
and  to  maintain  his  consistency,  he  issued  a  similar 
proclamation  in  Ireland,  ordering  all  the  Romish 
clergy  to  quit  the  country  within  a  limited  time, 
imless  they  consented  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  This  latter  pmclamation,  instead  (jf  frighten- 
ing, only  enraged  the  popish  partv.  who  represented 
it  as  an  act  on  the  jiart  of  govermnent  of  the  mo.st 
wanton  injustice  and  oppression.  A  remonstrance 
and  petition  was  innuedi.ately  got  up,  demanding  the 
free  exercise   of  their   religion,  but  this  document 


having  been  laid  before  the  council,  on  the  very  day 
when  intelligence  reached  Dubhn  of  the  Gunpow- 
der Plot,  the  chief  petitioners  were  seized  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle,  while  Sir  Patrick  Barnwell, 
their  principal  agent,  was  sent  in  custody  into  Eng- 
land, by  the  command  of  the  king.  The  dissatisfac- 
tion and  discontent  which  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 
manists in  every  part  of  Ireland,  kept  the  govenmient 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  suspicion  and  uneasiness,  and 
gave  weight  to  every  report  of  insurrection  and  con- 
spiracy. Nor  were  the  fears  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers  altogether  without  foundation.  The  North- 
ern chieftains,  followed  by  numbers  of  the  native 
Irish,  were  imprudent  enough  to  form  the  plan  of  a 
new  rebellion,  which  was  speedily  brought  to  an  end, 
however,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  government.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  vast  tract  of  land  amounting 
to  500,000  acres  in  six  northeni  counties  was  forfeited 
to  the  crown.  Tliis  led  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  felt  at  this  day.  A  large 
(lopulatiou  of  loyal  and  industrious  inhabitants, 
chieflv  Protestants,  settled  in  the  northern  counties, 
the  lands  were  cultivated  and  improved,  a  nmnber 
of  flourishing  towns  were  established,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  became  the  most  prosperous  and 
thriving  district  of  Inland. 

To  enforce  the  royiil  authority,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  religious  dissensions  and  animosities  which 
still  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry,  James 
resolved  to  summon  an  Irish  parliament.  The 
recusants,  who  formed  a  large  and  powerful  party, 
were  alarmed  lest  some  additional  enactments  were 
contemplated  against  those  who  refused  to  abandon 
the  Romish  communion.  To  prevent  any  further 
penal  statutes  being  passed,  every  exertion  was  made 
to  strengthen  the  popish  faction.  The  priests  ha- 
rangued the  people  (■!!  the  dangers  of  the  present 
cri.sis  ;  excommunication  was  threatened  against 
every  man  who  should  vote  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
terests of  holy  mother  church.  But  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  eflbrts  made  to  increase  their  iiimi- 
bers,  the  recusants  were  mortified  to  find,  on  the 
assembling  of  parliament,  that  a  considerable  majo- 
rity of  the  members  were  Protestants,  and  thcrelbrc 
friendly  to  the  government.  The  recusants,  how- 
ever, were  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  the  de- 
bates violent  and  disorderly,  more  especially  as  they 
claimed  to  form  a  majority  of  members  legally  elect- 
ed. At  the  very  outset  an  animated  and  even  angry 
discussion  arose  on  the  election  of  a  speaker,  and 
Sir  John  Davis,  who  had  been  recommended  by 
the  king,  having  been  chosen  to  the  office,  the  re- 
cus.-mts  refused  to  sit  or  to  take  any  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  an  iisscmbly  so  illegal,  so  violent,  and 
arbitrary.  In  this  state  of  matters  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  prorogue  the  parliament.  The  recusants 
laid  their  complaints  against  the  validity  of  many  of 
the  elections  before  the  khig,  who  succeeded  in 
quieting  their  scruples,  and  prevailing  upon  them  to 
take   part    in  the  deliberations  of  the  parliament. 
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directed,  as  tliese  were,  chiefly  to  the  civil  afluirs  of 
tlie  country. 

While  the  parliament  was  sitting,  a  convocation 
of  the  clergy  was  directed  to  be  held  in  Dublin,  for 
the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  framing  a  pulilii;  confession 
of  faith  for  the  established  church  of  Ireland.  This 
confession  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  1G15  by 
Archbishop  Ussher,  one  of  the  most  able  and  learned 
men  of  his  day.  The  document,  when  completed, 
consisted  of  no  fewer  tlian  one  hundred  and  foiu'  ar- 
ticles, includinj;  the  nine  Calvinistic  Akticlks  of 
Lambeth  (which  see),  prepared  in  1.59.5 ;  and  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  the  convocation,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  that  body,  and  ratitieil  by  the  lord-de- 
puty of  Ireland. 

At  the  de.ath  of  James  I.,  and  tlie  accession  of  his 
son  Charles  I.,  Engl.and  being  involved  in  t'oreign 
wars,  and  embarrassed  by  domestic  dissensions,  the 
Irish  recusants  gladly  availed  themsolves  of  the 
opportunity  to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent  among 
their  own  countrymen.  In  this  they  were  aided  as 
usual  by  Rome,  a  bull  having  been  issued  by  Urban 
VIII.,  calling  upon  them  rather  to  lose  their  lives 
than  to  take  that  wicked  and  pestilent  oath  of  supre- 
macy, whereby  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  church 
was  wrested  from  the  hand  of  the  vicar  of  God  Al- 
mighty. Such  an  appeal  coming  from  the  Pope 
himself,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people.  Cliarles, 
however,  by  the  advice  of  the  Irish  council,  provided 
against  tlie  ajiparently  impending  danger  by  making 
a  large  .iddition  to  his  ■trmy  in  Ireland.  Hopes  were 
held  out  to  the  popish  party  of  obtaining  some  fa- 
vourable concessions  from  the  king,  and  reports  were 
industriously  spread  that  they  were  to  be  gratified 
with  a  full  toleration  of  their  religion.  The  Protes- 
tant clergy  fortliwith  took  the  alarm,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  hastened  to 
lay  before  the  government  a  firm  but  respectful 
protest  against  all  toleration  of  Popish  worship  and 
ceremonies.  "  The  religion  of  the  papists,"  said 
thej',  "  is  superstitious  and  idolatrous ;  their  faith 
and  doctrine,  erroneous  and  heretical ;  their  church, 
in  respect  of  both,  apostatical.  To  give  them  there- 
fore a  toleration,  or  to  consent  that  they  may  freely 
exercise  their  religion,  and  profess  their  faith  and 
doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin,  and  that  in  two  respects; 
for,  first,  it  is  to  make  ourselves  accessary  not  only 
to  their  superstitions,  idolatries,  and  heresies,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  all  the  abominations  of  popery,  but 
also,  (which  is  a  consequence  of  the  former)  to  the 
perdition  of  the  seduced  people,  which  perish  in  the 
deluge  of  the  Catholic  apostacy.  Secondly,  to  grant 
them  a  toleration,  in  respect  of  any  money  to  be 
given,  or  contribution  to  be  made  by  them,  is  to  set 
religion  to  sale,  and  with  it  the  soids  of  the  people, 
whom  Christ  hatli  redeemed  with  his  blood.  And 
as  it  is  a  great  sin,  so  it  is  also  a  matter  of  most 
d.aiigerous  consequence :  the  consideration  whereof 
we  comnn't  to  the  wise  at.d  judicious,  beseeching  the 


(lod  of  truth  to  make  them  who  are  in  authority, 
zealous  of  (iod's  glory,  and  of  the  advancement  ol 
true  religion ;  zealous,  resolute,  and  courageous, 
against  all  popery,  .superstition,  and  idolatry." 

The  pulpits  of  the  Irish  church  now  resounded 
with  strong  condemnation  of  the  errors  of  Popery, 
while  the  Romanists  themselves,  encouraged  by  the 
expectation  of  full  toleration,  publicly  professed  their 
religion,  and  practised  its  rites  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  the  great  ofl'ence  of  the  Protestant  people 
and  clergy.  Nor  were  the  hopes  which  they  were 
led  to  entertain  of  receiving  some  marks  of  royal 
indulgence  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Various 
concessions  of  a  very  favourable  kind  were  granted 
by  government  to  the  recussants,  and  among  others, 
instead  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  an  oath  was  sub- 
stituted by  which  they  professed  to  acknowledge 
and  promised  to  defend  Cliarles  as  the  lawt'ul  and 
rightful  king  of  the  realm.  Encouraged  by  the  in- 
dulgence which  had  been  shown  by  govenmient  to 
the  professors  of  the  Koniish  religion,  their  priests 
urged  them  to  the  most  imprudent  excesses.  "  Their 
religious  worship,"  says  Leland,  "  was  once  more 
celebrated  with  public  solemnity,  and  with  the  full 
parade  of  their  ostentatious  ritual.  Churches  were 
seized  for  their  service ;  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion was  avowedly  and  severely  executed;  new 
friaries  and  nunneries  were  erected ;  and  even  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
st.ate,  an  academical  body  was  formed,  and  governed 
bv  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  note,  for  the  education  of 
popish  youth.  The  clergy,  by  whose  influence  these 
violent  proceedings  were  directed,  were  by  their 
numbers,  and  by  their  principles,  justly  alarming  to 
government.  They  swarmed  into  the  kingdom  from 
foreign  seminaries;  where  they  bad  imbibed  the 
most  inveterate  prejudices  against  England,  and  the 
most  abject  and  pestilent  opinions  of  the  papal  au- 
thority. Seculars  and  regulars  alike  had  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  oath,  to  defend  the  papacy 
against  the  whole  world ;  to  labour  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  its  power  and  privileges ;  to  execute  its 
mandates,  and  to  persecute  heretics.  Their  whole 
body  acted  in  dangerous  concert  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pope,  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  congre- 
gation de  propar/dnda  t'</e,  lately  erected  at  Rome  ; 
and  manv  of  them,  by  their  education  in  the  semina- 
ries of  Spain,  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  that  monarchy;  liabiiuated  to  regard  the  insur- 
rections of  the  old  Irisli  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as 
the  most  generous  exertions  of  patriotism,  and  taught 
to  detest  that  power  which  had  quelled  this  spirit, 
and  established  a  dominion  on  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient dignity  and  pre-eminence  of  their  country- 
men." 

Ijord  Faidkland  was  at  this  time  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland,  and  though  himself  disposed  to  moderation  in 
religious  matters  of  controver.sy,  he  felt  that  it  was 
imiiossible  for  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  turbuient 
conduct  of  the  recusants,  which  threatened  seriously 
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to  (iistiii-b  the  peace  of  the  country.  Supported  by  liis 
council,  tlierefore,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
etTect  that  "tlielate  intermission  of  legal  proceedings 
a£;ainst  popish  pretended  titular  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  deans,  vicars -general,  Jesuits,  fi-iars,  and 
others,  deriving  their  pretended  authority  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  in  contempt  of  his  majesty's  royal 
power  and  authority,  had  bred  such  an  extravagant 
insolence  and  presumption  in  them,  that  he  was 
necessitated  to  charge  and  command  them  in  liis 
majesty's  name  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  their  popisli 
rites  and  ceremonies." 

This  proclamation  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  popish  worship  was  maintained  as 
openly  as  formerly.  But  neither  the  inclinations 
nor  instructions  of  the  lord -deputy  .allowed  him 
to  adopt  more  stringent  measures.  Perceiving  his 
weakness  and  timidity,  the  popish  party  began  hi 
a  discontented  spirit  to  utter  loud  complaints  of 
the  oppressive  weight  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
government  now  resolved  to  adopt  a  more  acti\e 
course  of  proceedings.  Accordingly,  h.-iving  re- 
called Lord  Faulkland.  and  committed  the  admin- 
istration of  tlie  alfairs  of  Ireland  in  the  meantime 
to  two  lords  justices.  Lord  Ely,  and  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  who  without  waiting  for  instructions  from  the 
king,  proceeded  to  act  with  the  utmost  finnncss, 
threatening  .all  absentees  from  the  established  wor- 
ship with  the  penalties  of  the  statute  enacted  in  the 
second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  This  seve- 
rity, however,  was  .Suon  cliecked  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  government,  that  such  stringent 
measures  were  not  acceptable  to  the  king.  The  re- 
cusants, delighted  with  the  royal  interference  in  their 
favour,  were  more  insolent  than  before.  A  band  of 
Carmelite  friars,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  their  order, 
made  tlieir  appearance  in  one  of  the  most  public 
thoroughfares  of  Du'Dlin,  and  openly  celebr.ated  their 
religious  rites.  The  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  .ind 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  called  upon  the  j 
military  to  disperse  the  assembly ;  but  the  friars  and 
their  congregation  opposing  force  to  force,  put  the 
soldiers  to  lllglit.  Tidings  of  this  incident  reached  j 
the  Engli.sh  government,  who,  to  maintain  their  own 
authority,  and  overawe  the  recusants,  ordered  tifteeii 
religious  houses  to  be  seized  and  appropriated  to  the 
king's  use;  and  the  popish  college  which  had  been 
erected  in  Dublin,  to  be  given  over  to  the  university, 
which  forthwith  converted  it  into  a  Protest.ant  semi- 
nary. 

It  is  lament.able  to  observe  how  far  the  Irish  church 
and  clergy  had  degenerated  in  the  divided  and  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country.  .Many  of  their  places 
of  worship  were  in  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  state; 
tlie  church  revenues  were  to  a  great  extent  alienated  ; 
many  of  the  rural  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty,  and  some  of  them  characterized  by  the  most 
deplorable  ignorance  and  immciralitv.  The  Romish 
liiei-arohy,  on  the  other  hand,  wilh  a  large  .and 
powerfid   body  of  adherents,  was  not  slow  to   take 


advantage  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  Established 
Cliurch,  and  in  some  places  had  actually  taken  pos- 
session of  the  church  lands.  A  convocation  of  the 
Irish  clergy  accordingly  was  held,  and  the  melan- 
choly state  of  ecclesiastical  atl'airs  having  been  repre- 
sented to  the  king,  Lord  Wentworth,  who  was  at 
this  time  lord-deputy,  received  instructions  to  take 
immediate  steps  for  rendering  the  Established  Church 
more  efficient  and  better  provided.  He  began,  there- 
fore, with  erecting  churches,  and  supplying  them 
with  suitable  ministers.  Laws  also  were  passed  for 
the  restitution  of  the  rights  of  the  elerg)-,  and  provi- 
sion made  to  prevent  all  future  alienations.  Mea- 
sures were  adopted  for  the  better  education  and 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry'  in  connection 
witli  the  Irish  church.  The  university  of  Dublin 
was  placed  upon  a  better  footing,  its  statutes  re- 
vised, and  an  efficient  governor  placed  over  it. 

One  point  which  the  king,  as  well  as  Archbishop 
Laud  and  the  lord-deputy,  had  much  at  heart,  was 
the  complete  union  of  the  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  by  establishing  the  English  articles  and 
canons  in  the  latter  kingdom  as  the  rule  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Ussher,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Irish  clcrgj-,  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  this 
proposal,  being  desirous  of  maintaining  the  thorough 
independence  of  the  Irish  chmvh,  and  the  authoritv 
of  its  own  articles  which  had  been  adopted  in  convo- 
cation during  the  late  reign.  To  reconcile  Ussher, 
who  had  been  the  compiler  of  the  Iri.sh  articles,  to  the 
projected  reformation,  it  was  agreed  that  no  censure 
should  be  passed  on  any  of  these  articles;  but  that  they 
should  be  virtually,  not  formally,  abrogated  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England : 
and  further  that  the  English  canons  should  not  be 
adopted  in  a  body,  but  a  carofid  selection  made  from 
them  to  forni  a  code  of  discipline  for  the  Irish  chin-ch. 
Chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  lord-deputy, 
and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Charles  and  his 
ministers,  the  English  articles  were  accordingly  re- 
ceived and  the  canons  established.  Tins  important 
altiM-ation  in  the  ecclcsi.astical  system  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  w.os  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
High-Commi.ssion  court  in  Dublin  on  the  same  mo- 
del and  with  the  same  tremendous  powers  as  the 
court  of  the  same  name  in  England.  This  court, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  taken  the  strong  stejis 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  so  powerfid 
an  engine  of  tyranny  and  ojipression. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Charles  I.  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  -so  vacillating  and  insincere, 
that  the  peojile  were  every  day  more  and  more  alien- 
ated from  the  English  government.  The  people 
generally  were  devoted  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  feelings  of  bitter  hatred  which  they  entertained 
towards  their  English  riders,  were  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  theirclergy.  who.  having  been  educat- 
ed in  foreign  seminaries,  particularly  those  of  France 
and  Spain,  returned  to  Ireland  thoroughly  ultramon- 
l.ine   in  their   sentimeius   and   unpatriotic   in   their 
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aitachments.  Bound  In-  solemn  alle,v;iHncc  to  the 
Pope,  they  felt  no  ol)liu:<ition  of  submission  to  the 
king.  These  men,  thus  cstrangcil  from  the  English 
government,  held  consultation  with  its  enemies  at 
home,  m.aintained  .secret  correspondence  with  its  ene- 
mies abroad,  and  formed  schemes  of  insurrection  for 
tlie  purpose,  as  they  .alleged,  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  mother  church.  In  these  circumstances  a 
rebellion  commenced,  led  on  by  Roger  Moore,  the 
head  of  a  once  powerful  family  in  Leinster.  Appeal- 
ing to  the  prejudices,  and  rousing  the  pa.ssions  of  the 
native  Irish,  this  man  speedily  gathered  around  him  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  band  of  conspirators.  A  con- 
sider.ible  number  of  the  old  Irish  chieftains  flocked 
to  his  standard.  Honey,  arms,  and  annnunition  were 
supplied  from  foreign  parts.  The  Romish  clergy 
entered  into  the  plot  with  the  greatest  cordiality, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  expel  the  heretics  from  Ireland, 
and  establish  once  more  the  ancient  faith  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country.  When  the  rebellion  was  at 
its  height,  accordingly,  a  general  synod  was  con- 
vened at  Kilkenny,  in  which  the  war  was  declared  to 
be  lawful  and  pious ;  an  oath  of  association  was  pro- 
po.sed  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  denounced  against  all  wlio  should 
refuse  to  take  it.  The  clergy,  also,  at  this  sjiiod, 
proposed  to  dispatch  embassies  to  foreign  potentates, 
and  to  solicit  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  Pope,  to  grant  a.ssistance  to  their 
cause. 

The  melancholy  and  protracted  civil  war  which 
now  raged  in  Ireland  rendered  it  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  bloodshed.  The  extermination  of  the  here- 
tics and  the  annihilation  of  the  Irish  church  were  the 
main  objects  of  the  movement;  and  during  the  life 
of  Charles  I.  the  rebels  met  with  powerful  though 
secret  encouragement  from  Henrietta  his  queen. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  by  his  stern  and  inflexible  resolu- 
tion, succeeded  in  extinguisliing  the  rebellion,  and 
restoring  Ireland,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  some  mea- 
sure of  tranquillity.  Charles  II.  was  a  covered  and 
concealed  friend  of  the  Romish  party  in  Ireland ; 
but  his  brother,  James  II.,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
an  open  and  avowed  Romanist.  The  accession  of  a 
popish  prince  to  the  English  throne  naturally  ex- 
cited the  most  extravagant  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  people.  They  anticipated  now  the  full 
and  final  triumph  of  their  religion  over  all  its  ene- 
mies. The  hearts  of  the  Protestiints,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  filled  with  the  most  melancholy  appre- 
hensions. For  a  time  .laines  sought  to  allay  the 
fe.irs  of  the  Protestant  clergy;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
fully  matured  his  plans,  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
ultimate  design.  Orders  were  now  issued  by  royal 
authority  that  the  Romish  clergy  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  ;  and  this  per- 
mission was  followed  by  an  announcement  that  it 
was  the  plea.snre  of  the  king  th.it  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelates  should  appear  puljlicly  in  the  habit  of 
their  order.     The  Protestant  clergy  were  at  the  same 


time  forbidden  to  introduce  points  of  religious  con- 
troversy into  the  pulpit :  and  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  eiTors  of  popery  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  se- 
dition. Snch  marks  of  favour  shown  to  the  friends 
of  the  old  faith  strengthened  their  hands  and  cheered 
their  hearts,  .\lmost  the  whole  army  was  at  this 
time  composed  of  Irish  Romanists,  and  a  number  of 
Protestant  ofiieers  were  deprived  of  their  commis- 
sions, and  driven  from  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  evi- 
dent wi,sh  of  .lames  to  invest  the  popish  party  with 
the  whole  authority  and  influence  of  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  the  power  of  controlling  all  future 
parliaments. 

Protestants  were  now  heavily  discouraged.  Their 
clergy  were  reduced  to  extreme  de.stitntion  ;  their 
churches  were,  many  of  them,  seized  by  the  popish 
priests  both  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  towns,  while 
such  acts  of  spoliation  and  injustice  were  connived  at 
by  the  magistrates.  The  anxiety  of  the  king  was  to 
make  Irel.ind  a  Catholic  kingdom.  An  order  was 
issued  that  no  more  than  five  Protestants  should 
meet  together  even  in  churches  on  pain  of  death. 
But  these  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  were  only 
to  last  for  a  short  period.  James  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  his  indignant  English  subjects,  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688  rendered  it  imperative  that  hence- 
forth the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  should  be  a  Pro- 
testant, and  bound  to  uphold  Protestantism  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  realm.  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  who  was  called  to  the  throne  on  the  flight 
of  Jivmes  II,  j\fter  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  com- 
menced his  reign  by  .issuriTig  the  Irish  Protestants 
that  he  had  come  to  Ireland  to  free  them  from  Po- 
pish tyranny,  .ind  th.it  he  doubted  not,  by  the  Divine 
.assistance,  to  complete  his  design.  After  a  some- 
what protracted  contest,  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
close,  and  peace  restored. 

The  Protestant  churcli  having  been  fully  reinstated 
in  all  its  privileges  as  the  Est.iblished  Church  of 
Ireland,  now  addressed  itself  to  its  great  work,  the 
evangelization  of  that  benighted  country.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  some 
men  of  great  ability,  fervent  piety,  and  unwearied 
activity,  were  found  among  the  Episcopalian  clergy 
of  Ireland,  yet  the  cause  of  Protestiintism  niiide  lit- 
tle progress.  At  the  close  of  the  century  Ireland 
numbered  a  popidation  of  nearly  5.000.000,  while 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  did  not  ex- 
ceed 600,000.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction  issued  in  1834,  the 
adherents  of  the  Established  Church  h,ad,  in  the  in- 
terval, increased  to  853,064. 

The  Act  of  Union,  which  passed  in  1.801,  united 
the  Church  of  Ireland  with  that  of  England  in  all 
matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  thus 
forming  "  the  United  Clunvli  of  England  and  Ire- 
land." But  though  the  Irish  church  has  been  incor- 
porated with  the  Church  of  England  she  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  English  canons.  Neither  is  the  Irish 
church  represented  in  the  Convocaiion  of  the  English 
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clergy.  lu  Eiiglanci  subscription  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  is  reijuired  from  every  candidate  for  holy 
orders  or  presentee  to  a  benefice  ;  but  in  Ireland 
such  subscription  is  dispensed  with,  although  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  passed  iti  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Irish  church,  imposes 
upon  all  its  clergy  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

From  the  date  of  the  Union,  the  Irish  branch  of 
tlie  Church  of  England  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
all  that  goes  to  constitute  the  usefulness  and  effi- 
ciency of  a  Christian  church.  Her  position  is  one 
of  pecidiar  difficulty.  Iter  clergy  being  called  to  labour 
in  a  land  where  ignorance  and  Romish  superstition 
prevail  to  a  lamentable  extent.  But  in  the  mid.>^t  of 
much  discouragement  they  have  sought  faithfully  to 
discharge  their  duty,  not  only  to  their  own  people, 
but  to  all  around  them.  Engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  with  Romisli  error,  they  are  almost  to  a 
man  strangers  to  High  Church  or  Pnseyite  [irinci- 
p!es.  One  of  the  principal  agencies  which  the  Irish 
church  employs  for  the  evangelization  ot  the  Irish- 
speaking  population,  is  the  Irish  Society,  which  was 
established  in  1826.  and  employs  59  readers  and  719 
teachers,  whose  labours  are  of  great  importance, 
there  being,  according  to  a  calculation  made  before 
the  famine  in  1846,  no  fewer  than  3.000,000  of  Irish- 
speaking  Roman  Catliolics  in  the  country.  Another 
valuable  missionary  institution  connecteii  with  the 
Establislied  Church  is  the  Irish  Island  Society,  which 
employs  alwut  25  readers  and  teachers  on  the  islands 
and  coasts,  and  has  brought  the  gospel  within  reach 
of  about  13,000  souls.  For  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  the  Irish  church  sujiports  the  Churcli  Edu- 
cation Society  for  Ireland,  wliich  in  1851  had  1,882 
schools,  and  108,-150  scholars  on  the  roll,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  64,647. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  colonies  in  Ireland  are 
Dingle  in  the  county  Kerry,  and  the  isl.and  of  Achill 
in  the  county  Mayo  ;  both  connected  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  "  In  the  year  1831,"  says  Dr. 
Dill,  in  his  '  Mystery  Solved,'  "  the  Rev.  George 
Gubbins  was  appointed  curate  of  Dingle.  At  this 
time  there  was  in  the  district  neither  church  nor 
school-house  ;  and  this  excellein  man  lived  in  a  cabin 
at  one  shilling  per  week,  and  had  stated  services  in 
the  private  dwellings  around.  In  about  a  year  after 
the  district  was  visited  and  fearfully  ravaged  by  the 
cholera.  There  being  no  pliysician  to  apply  to,  Mr. 
Gubbins  became  physician-general  to  the  poor;  and 
his  kindness  during  a  crisis  so  awful  won  the  peo- 
ple's alfections,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  harvest 
which  soon  followed.  In  1833,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Gayer  arrived  in  the  district ;  the  following  year 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  including  two  Popish 
l)riests,  renounced  tlie  Romish  faith  ;  upwards  of  150 
families  liave  since  followed  their  example.  Some 
time  ago,  the  colony  consisted  of  800  converts;  and 
notwithstanding  the  brutal  persecution  to  which  its 
present  excellent  missionary,  Mr.  Lewis,  hits  been 


subjected,  and  the  extensive  emigration  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  district,  it  now  consists  of  1,200.  Amongst 
the  many  cheering  instances  of  the  Divine  blessing 
on  the  labours  of  these  missionaries,  we  m.iv  mention 
that  of  Mr.  Moriarty,  the  present  curate  of  Ventry, 
who  was  once  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  went  on  one 
occasion  into  a  congregation  on  purpose  to  disturb 
them  in  their  devotions  ;  and  who,  while  waiting  for 
the  moment  when  he  should  commence  his  interrup- 
tions, received  such  impressions  t'rom  the  truth  he 
heard,  as  ultimately  led  to  his  conversion. 

"  Achill  is  the  largest  island  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  stands  on  the  extreme  west  of  Mayo,  is  washed 
by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  consists  of  moun- 
tain and  bog,  interspersed  with  small  patches  of  cul- 
tivated land.  Being  visited  with  famine  in  1831.  the 
Rev.  Edward  Nangle  took  charge  of  a  cargo  of  po- 
tatoes sent  to  its  relief.  Having  found  the  people 
willing  to  listen  to  the  truth,  he  ooncehed  the  design 
of  founding  amongst  them  a  colony  on  the  Moravian 
pl.an  ;  and,  with  the  full  coimtenance  of  the  principal 
proi)rietor  of  the  island,  and  the  cordial  aid  of  numer 
ous  Christian  friends,  he  soon  after  founded  'the 
Colony  of  Achill.'  A  wild  tract  of  moor  has  now 
been  reclaimed,  and  a  number  of  cottages  have  been 
erected  upon  it  for  the  colonists  ;  a  neat  chmxh  and 
school-house  stand  in  the  interesting  little  village  ; 
several  families  and  individuals  have  renounced  the 
errors  of  Pojicry  ;  the  young  generation  are  growing 
up  a  dirterent  class  of  Ijeings  from  what  their  proge- 
nitors were ;  the  side.s  of  the  once  barren  mountain 
are  now  adorned  with  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  ; 
most  of  the  island  has  lately  been  purchased  by  the 
friends  of  the  colony,  at  a  cost  of  £17.000  ;  and  thus 
the  gospel  will  in  future  have  '  free  course  and  be 
glorified'  in  the  spot  which  for  ages  has  slumbered  in 
the  midnight  of  Popery  ! " 

The  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Irish  church,  as  well 
as  the  success  which  attended  their  eil'orts,  led  the 
Romanists,  headed  by  U'Conriell,  to  make  strenuous 
efibrts  for  the  overthrow  of  the  national  church. 
Through  their  etforts,  accordingly,  the  p.iyment  of 
tithes  and  church  cess  was  for  a  time  withheld,  and 
many  of  the  Protestant  clergy  were  in  great  pecu- 
niary dithculiies.  At  length  the  government  found 
it  necessary  to  introduce  various  modifications  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  with  a  view  to  remove  alleged 
abuses.  An  act  was  passed  accordingly  in  1833, 
which  was  considered  by  many  as  a  hea\  y  blow  and 
sore  discouragement  to  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  By 
this  measure  payment  of  first-fruits  to  the  crown  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  a  yearly 
tax  on  a  graduated  scale  of  from  2J  to  15  per  cent, 
on  benefices ;  and  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  on  episco- 
pal revenues.  Another  act  was  passed  reducing  by 
25  per  cent,  the  tithes  payable  throughout  Ireland. 
The  incomes  of  the  sees  of  Amiagh  and  Derry  were 
reduced;  ten  bishoprics  and  two  archbishoprics 
were  suppressed  ;  and  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's 
was  united  to  that  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin.     The 
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funds  realized  bv  tlicse  alterations  were  appointed  to 
be  expended  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission  in  "  the 
buildiii!^  and  repairing  of  cliiirdies,  the  augmentation 
of  ^nlalI  livings,  and  such  oiher  purposes  as  may  con- 
duce to  the  advancement  of  religion." 

In  consequence  of  the  combined  operations  of  fa- 
mine, disease,  and  emigration,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  census  of  1851  demonstrates,  li.as  under- 
gone a  veiy  remarkable  diminution,  amounting  to 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Great  numbers  have  for  some  years  past 
left  the  Romish  church,  so  that  the  Protestants  of  all 
denominations  are  computed  to  amount  to  2,000,000, 
while  the  Romanists  are  supposed  to  .amount  to 
somewhere  about  4,500,000.  For  some  years  past, 
the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  h.as  been  blessed  to  do 
a  good  work  in  Ireland.  Among  her  clergy  arc  to 
be  found  many  laborious  servants  of  Christ,  who, 
.amid  much  discouragement  and  neglect,  have  been 
honoured  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness in  that  benighted  land. 

IRISH  PRESBY  TERIAN  CHURCH.  In  tra- 
cing the  origin  of  this  important  section  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
an  event  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  article — 
the  plantation  of  Ulster  by  J.ames  I.  During  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabetli,  as  well  as  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  her  successor,  the  northern 
provinces  had  been  the  scene  of  incessant  conspira- 
cies and  insurrections  fomented  chiefly  by  the  old 
hereditary  chieftains  wlio  held  estates  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  The  active  part  which  these  nobles 
took  in  successive  plots  against  the  government  led 
to  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates ;  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  after  James  I.  had  ascended 
the  tlirone  of  England,  about  half  a  million  of  acres, 
and  nearly  six  whole  counties  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
ster, reverted  to  the  crown.  The  acquisition  of  so 
large  an  extent  of  land  afforded  James  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  making  an  experiment  with  the  view 
of  discovering  the  best  means  of  promoting  botli  the 
religions  and  civil  reformation  of  Ireland.  He  re- 
solved, accordingly,  to  plant  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  fallen  into  his  bands  with  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  colonies.  By  this  step  the  king 
hoped  that  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  would 
be  introduced,  a  spiiit  of  industry  and  counnercial 
activity  would  be  developed  among  the  people,  and  a 
central  point  would  be  secured,  from  which  the  Pro- 
test.ant  faith  might  be  speedily  disseminated  through- 
out the  country  generally. 

At  the  permd  when  this  wise  and  sagacious  pro- 
ject was  devised  by  James,  the  province  of  Ulster 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  stage  both  of  physical  and 
moral  degradation.  The  country  was  almost  depopu- 
lated, and  its  resources  wasted  by  a  long  protracted 
series  of  extermin.-iting  wars.  Its  towns  and  villages 
v.cre  in  ruins,  the  Lands  uncultivated,  and  the  thinly 
scattered  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  utter  wretchedness. 
Its  religious  condition  also  was  scarcely  less  deplor- 


able. The  nobles  and  their  retainers  were  devotedly 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  ami  the  reformed  tailli 
had  scarcely  found  a  footing  among  the  people.  In 
this  melancholy  state  of  matters,  the  scheme  for  the 
colonization  of  Ulster  commenced  in  100,5,  the  chief 
man.agement  of  the  enterprize  being  intrusted  to  Sir 
Arthur  Cliichester,  the  lord-de]inty  of  the  kingdom. 
In  distributing  the  forfeited  lands  among  the  selller.s, 
the  king  took  care  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
su[}port  of  the  church.  The  ecclesiastical  rev  cnues 
which  had  been  alienated  by  the  nobles  were  restored 
to  the  clergy ;  parish  churches  were  repaired ;  and 
for  the  encoin'agement  of  learning,  a  free  school  was 
endowed  in  the  chief  town  of  every  diocese. 

The  majority  of  the  original  settlers  were  froin 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  that  country  to 
Ulster,  and  these  being  of  hardy  constitutions  and 
an  enterprising  spirit,  were  well  fitted  to  cneonnler 
the  dirticnlties  attendant  on  the  first  plantation  of  a 
colony.  A  few  English  immigrants  also  came  over, 
who  occupied  the  southern  ,and  western  parts  of  the 
province.  In  1610,  the  lands  were  generally  occu- 
pied, and  amid  all  tlie  hindrances  to  which  such  an 
enterprize  w.as  neces.sarily  exposed,  it  flourished  be- 
yond expectation,  more  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim.  To  im;  art  addition.al  confidence 
to  the  new  settlers,  a  parliament  was  summoned, 
which  gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  various  ar- 
rangements of  the  colony.  The  emigrants  from 
Scotland  had  brought  over  with  them  some  of  fheir 
own  ministers,  but  the  writers  of  the  time  give  no 
very  flattering  account  of  the  piety  of  either  the 
ministers  or  people.  The  Irish  Episcopalian  church, 
however,  was  in  as  favourable  a  i)osition  as  it  had 
ever  been  during  any  period  of  its  history.  The 
sees  were  all  filled  with  Protestant  prelates,  and  such 
was  the  stability  of  the  church,  that  a  convocation 
was  summoned  in  1615,  which  framed  a  confession 
of  faith  of  its  own.  independently  altogether  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  some  of  the  prelates  wished  to  adopt.  And 
so  great  was  the  peace  and  security  which  the  Irish 
church  at  this  time  enjoyed,  that  a  number  of  the 
iCnglish  Puritan  ministers  who  were  unable  consci- 
entiously to  conform  fled  to  Ireland,  and  rose  to 
places  of  influence  both  in  the  university  and  the 
church.  These,  along  with  the  Scottish  clergy,  who 
bad  also  obtained  ecclesiastical  promotion,  seem  to 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  first  con- 
vocjition  ;  and  tluis  we  may  sjifisfactorily  account  for 
the  readiness  wilh  which  the  Irish  Articles  were 
adopted,  notwithstanding  the  strong  Calvinistic  spi- 
rit by  which  they  were  pervaded. 

Encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  convocation,  and 
the  trantiuillity  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  but  more  esi)ecially  in  Ulster,  sever.al  faiih- 
ful  and  pious  ministers  repaired  thither  from  both 
England  and  Scotland,  and  were  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Presbyterian  church.  One  of  the  most 
able  and  efHcient  of  these  ministers  was  the  cele- 
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brated  Robert  Blair,  who.  having  been  invited  over 
by  Lord  Claiieboy,  .'seitled  at  Bangor,  county  Down. 
It  was  a  curious  circuni.stance,  tliat  as  he  demurred 
to  ordination  by  tlie  bisliop  singly,  as  in  liis  view 
contrary  to  Scriptm-e,  Dr.  Knox,  then  prelate  of 
the  diocese  in  whicli  Bangor  was  situated,  consented 
to  act  as  a  presbyter  along  with  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ministers  in  the  act  of  ordination.  This  put 
an  end  to  Mr.  Blair'.s  objection?,  and  he  was  solemnly 
ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands;  of  the  pres- 
bytery. 

About  this  period  an  awakening  took  place  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  Antrim, 
Down,  and  other  northern  counties.  To  this  season 
of  revival  in  the  Presbyterian  churches,  Mr.  Blair 
signally  contributed  bv  his  individual  exertions,  and 
by  rousing  other  ministers  to  increased  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  good 
work  which  had  commenced,  chielly  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  Blair's  exertions,  in  \arions  parts 
of  Ireland,  was  promoted  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  arrival  of  several  devoted  ministers  from  Scot- 
land. Among  these  was  Mr.  Josiah  Welsh,  son  of 
the  famous  Mr.  John  AVelsh,  wlio  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  John  Knox.  In  the  progress  of  Christ's 
ciuise,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterians, 
Archbishop  Ussher,  then  primate  of  Ireland,  took  a 
deep  interest.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to 
his  truly  Christian  heart  that  these  godly  men  were 
labouring  thus  zealously  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  utmost  anxiety  was 
manifested  by  the  people  to  hear  the  Word  of  life, 
and  accordingly,  not  merely  on  Sabbaths,  but  at  the 
monthly  meetings  and  the  sacramental  occasions, 
crowds  attended,  and  eagerly  hung  on  the  lips  of 
these  men  of  God  as  they  declared  the  heavenly 
message  with  which  they  liad  been  intrnsted.  Their 
success,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  soon 
called  forth  the  jealousy  and  malignant  hatred  of 
their  enemies.  Knowing  their  abhorrence  of  every 
ceremony  whicli  savoured  in  the  least  of  Popery, 
snares  were  laid  for  them  by  many  of  the  conformist 
clergy.  But  in  vain.  The  cause  of  God  advanced, 
the  numbers  of  their  adherents  increased  daily,  and 
tlic  IVesbyterian  Church  flourished  amid  the  prayers 
and  llie  exertions  of  its  faithful  pastors. 

The  hour  of  trial  and  sore  persecution  at  length 
came.  Mr.  Blair  having  gone  to  visit  his  friends  in 
Scotland,  a.ssisted  at  a  communion  along  with  Mr. 
John  Livingston  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts.  Mr.  Max- 
well, one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  an  ambitious, 
time-serving  individual,  brought  an  accusation  against 
both,  as  if  they  liad  taught  the  necessity  of  bodily 
affections  in  the  process  of  the  new  birth.  This 
groundless  and  foolish  charge  reached  the  ears  of 
Ecklin,  the  Bisliop  of  Down,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  silencing 
two  such  effective  and  popular  nnnisters.  Without 
delay,  therefore,  he  suspended  Ixjtb  Mr.  Livingston 
and  Mr.  Blair  from  the  duties  of  the  ministrv,     A 


punishment  so  summary,  and  that,  too,  founded  on  a 
mere  allegation  which  had  never  been  proved,  they 
felt  to  be  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  accordingly  they 
lost  no  time  in  comjdaining  to  Archbi.shop  Ussher, 
who  immediately  ordered  the  decree  of  suspension 
to  be  withdrawn  until  the  charge  in  question  was 
fully  proved. 

Nor  did  Bishop  Ecklin's  malignity  stop  here.  Ho 
cited  several  of  the  obnoxious  ministers  before  him, 
among  whom  was  Blair,  and  ha\ing  in  vain  urged 
them  to  conform,  he  solemnly  deposed  them  from 
the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.  This  cruel  and  ty- 
rannical act,  which  took  place  in  May  1G.32,  was  re- 
ported to  the  worthy  archbishop,  who  had  formerly 
interfered  in  their  behalf;  but  though  himself  anxi- 
ous for  their  restoration,  he  declined  interfering,  as 
an  order  had  come  from  the  King  to  the  Lords  Chief 
Justices  concerning  them.  The  brethren,  finding 
that  they  had  no  other  resource,  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  making  an  application  directly  at  court.  Jlr. 
Blair  was,  accordingly,  dispatched  on  this  important 
errand,  and  having  obtained  recommend<atory  letters 
from  several  nobles  and  gentlemen,  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  he  set  out  for  London.  The  deepest 
anxiety  pervaded  the  breasts  of  midtitudes  as  to  the 
result  of  his  application,  and  many  a  prayer  was  of- 
fered up  for  his  success.  The  brethren  were  not  a 
little  afraid  that  the  mind  of  the  king  might  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  Arch- 
bishop T/iud.  In  the  providence  of  God,  however, 
it  so  happened  that,  when  Mr.  Blair's  petition  was 
put  into  the  king's  hands,  he  not  oidy  granted  a  gra 
cious  answer  to  its  recpiest,  but  with  his  own  hand 
inserted  a  clanse  to  the  efl'ect,  "  That  if  the  informa- 
tion made  to  him  proved  false,  the  informers  should 
be  punished."  The  royal  condescension  and  kind- 
ness was  most  gratifying  to  Mr.  Blair,  and  he  hastened 
home  to  Ireland,  carrying  the  glad  tidings  to  his 
brethren  that  the  Lord  had  answered  their  prayers. 

It  was  a  considerable  disappointnu'iit  to  the  de- 
posed brethren  to  find  that,  although  the  king  had 
granted  their  petition,  the  noblemen  to  whom  the 
royal  decree  was  intrusted  did  not  arrive  in  Ireland 
for  nearly  a  year  after  Mr.  Blair's  return.  At  length, 
in  May  IG.^I,  six  months'  liberty  was  permitted  to 
those  persecuted  men  of  God,  and  they  gladly  em- 
braced tlie  opportunity  to  declare  the  Gospel  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  diligence.  At  the  expiry  of  the 
six  months,  they  received  a  continuance  of  their 
liberty  for  six  months  longer.  This,  however,  at  the 
instigation  of  Bishop  Bramble  of  Derry,  was  with- 
drawn, in  so  far  as  Mr.  Dunbar  and  Mr.  Blair  were 
concerned,  and,  accordingly,  having  dosed  their  brief 
respite  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
they  committed  their  people  to  the  care  of  the  great 
Bishoj]  of  souls,  and  submitted  to  the  harsh  treat- 
ment to  which  they  were  cx|)osed.  In  November 
16.'!4  Mr.  Blair  was  simimcned  a  third  time  before 
the  bislio[)  of  his  diocese,  and  formally  deposed  fiom 
the  sacred  office. 
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Tlic  state  <if  inatlpi>  in  Irelaiui  being  unsettled, 
and  tlie  deposeil  niinistei-s  thinking  it  iniprohiible 
tliat  tlioy  would  soon  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of 
their  ollire,  resolved  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  settle 
in  New  England.  Having  received  a  kind  invitation 
Iroin  the  governor  of  that  colony,  they  built  a  .ship 
for  tlieir  accommodation,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Eagle-Wings.  This  vessel,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  passengei's,  among  whom  were 
Messrs.  Ulair,  Livingston,  and  several  others  of  the 
persecuted  ministers,  set  sail  frnni  Loehfcrgus  on  the 
9lh  September  1636.  The  emigrants  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  on  their  voyage  when  a  violent  storm 
arose,  and  they  were  every  moment  in  danger  of 
being  shipwrecked.  Thus  discouraged  at  the  out- 
set, and  conceiving  that  to  proceed  farther,  in  the 
face  of  what  appeared  to  them  evidently  the  will  of 
the  Almighty,  would  be  sinful,  they  returned  without 
dolav  to  the  harbour  from  which  tliey  had  sailed. 
The  deposed  ministers  had  not  remained  above  a 
few  months,  liowever,  in  Ireland,  wlien  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  tlieir  apprehension.  It  was  evident  that 
new  trials  were  preparing  for  them,  and  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  they  fled  to  Scotland,  where  they 
were  kindly  received  and  hospitably  treated  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  time,  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Dickson  of  Irvine,  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
liam  of  Holywood. 

A  few  years  elapsed  when  an  alarming  rebellion 
burst  forth  among  the  Papists  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Protestants  in  the  nortliern  counties  were  inhumanly 
nias.sacred  in  immense  numbers.  The  survivors  of 
this  awful  [lersecution,  being  chiefly  Scotchmen  who 
had  emigrated,  made  application  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1642,  for  a 
supply  of  ministers.  Among  tliose  who  were  sent 
over  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  ordaining  young  men 
over  the  dilierent  parishes,  and  in  otherwise  encour- 
aging the  ]ioor  persecuted  remnant,  was  Mr.  Blair, 
who,  from  his  former  connection  with  that  unhappy 
country,  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  distressed 
Presbyterians.  During  the  tliree  months  he  spent 
in  Ireland,  lie  generally  preached  once  every  day  and 
twice  on  Sabbath,  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  as  no  church 
could  contain  the  crowds  who  waited  on  his  ministry. 

The  rebellion  and  massacre  were  the  means  of 
bringing  out  a  very  important  change  in  the  eccle- 
siastical condition  of  Iilster.  The  Episcopal  church 
was  now  in  an  enfeebled  and  prostrate  state.  Few 
of  her  clergy  and  not  one  of  her  prelates  remained 
in  the  province ;  and'  of  the  Protestant  laity,  few 
were  conscientiounly  attached  to  prelacy.  Hence  a 
large  majority  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ul- 
ster were  in  favour  of  a  church  founded  on  Presby- 
terian principles.  A  number  of  Scottish  regiments 
were  sent  over  to  Ireland  at  this  time,  and  being  ac- 
companied by  chaplains  who  were  ordained  Presby- 
terian ministers,  the  foundations  of  the  I'resbyterian 
church  were  once  more  laid  in  Ulster,  conformed  in 
all  respects  to  the  parent  church  in  Scotland.     The 


army  chaplains  formed  in  each  of  the  regiments  ses- 
sions or  elderships  ;  and  by  their  means  also  the  first 
regularly  constitutc<l  presbytery  held  in  Ireland,  met 
at  Carrickfergns  on  Friday  the  lUih  of  .June  1642.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  in  the  surrounding  country  that 
a  presbytery  had  been  foniied  in  Carrickfergns,  ihan 
■•ijjplications  jioured  in  from  the  adjoining  parishes 
for  admission  into  their  coniminiion.  and  for  a  supply 
of  ministers.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Irisli  Pres- 
hylcrian  Church,  which  has  since  earned  for  itself  a 
deservedly  high  place  among  the  faithful  churches 
of  Christ  for  usefulness  and  etliciency. 

Many  of  the  Episco|)aI  clergy  now  came  forward 
and  joined  the  presbytery.  Uefore  admission,  how- 
ever, they  were  called  upon  to  profess  repentance  in 
public  for  their  former  conduct.  The  number  of  con- 
gregations was  daily  on  the  increase,  juid  another 
ajiplicatiun  was  made  by  the  presliytery  in  164.-i,  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  fur 
an  additional  supply  of  mini.sters.  This  petition  was 
intrusted  to  the  Kev.  John  Scott,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who,  on  his  appearance  in  the  Assembly,  was 
duly  recognized  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
court.  This  meeting  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
court  of  Scotland  is  noted  in  history  as  having  been 
that  on  which  the  important  document,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, was  formally  discussed  and  agreed  to. 

While  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  were  carrying  on  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Ireland  was  still  agitated  by  religious  and  civil  dis- 
sensions. For  a  time  the  Roinanist  party  appeared 
to  be  completely  disconcerted  by  the  success  which 
attended  the  Scottish  forces  under  Munro,  and  the 
British  regiments  under  Sir  William  and  Sir  Robert 
Stewart ;  but  their  courage  revived  on  the  arrival  of 
O'Neill,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  service.  In 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  this  distinguished 
leader,  steps  had  been  taken,  chiefly  through  means 
of  the  clergy,  to  establish  a  formal  confederacy  among 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  obiect,  a  General  Assembly 
of  Romanist  lords  and  bi.sliops,  with  delegates  both 
lay  and  clerical  from  the  |)rovinces  and  juincipal 
towns,  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Kilkenny  in  Octo- 
ber 1642.  At  this  convocation  the  Romish  faith 
was  declared  to  be  again  established,  iuid  the  eccle- 
siastical estates  of  the  kingdom  were  ordained  to 
be  the  possessions  of  the  Runiish  clergv.  An  oath 
of  a.-sociation  was  at  the  same  time  adopted,  and 
appointed  to  be  administered  by  the  priesthood  to 
every  parishioner,  binding  him  to  consent  to  no 
peace  except  on  the  following  conditions: 

'■I.  That  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  have  free  and  public  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  function  throughout  the  king- 
dom, in  as  full  lustre  and  siflendour  as  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 
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"  II.  That  the  secular  clergy  of  Ireland,  viz.,  jiri- 
raates,  archbishops,  bishops,  ordinaries,  deans,  deans 
and  chapters,  archdeacons,  prebendaries,  and  other 
dignitaries,  parsons,  vicars,  and  all  other  pastors  of 
tlie  secular  clergy,  shall  enjoy  all  manner  of  jui-is- 
diction,  privileges,  immunities,  in  as  full  and  ample 
a  manner  as  was  enjoyed  within  this  realm  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  Henry  the  Seventh. 

"III.  That  all  laws  and  statutes  made  since  the 
twentieth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  wliereby 
anv  restraint,  penalty,  or  restriction,  is  laid  on  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  within 
this  kingdom,  may  be  repealed  and  declared  void  by 
one  or  more  acts  of  parliament. 

"IV.  That  all  priniates,archbishops, bishops, deans, 
iS:c.,  shall  hold  and  enjoy  all  tliecluu-chesand  church- 
livings  in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  as  the  late 
Protestant  clergy  respectively  enjoyed  the  same,  on 
the  first  day  of  October  1G41,  together  with  all  the 
profits,  emoluments,  perquisites,  Hberties,  and  rights 
to  their  respective  sees  and  churches." 

When  this  assembly  had  closed  its  sittings  in 
January  1643,  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  increased  vigour,  and  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  in  Ulster  was  intrusted  to  General  O'Xeill. 
Charles,  being  involved  in  a  contest  witli  his  own  par- 
liament in  Engl.and,  was  disposed  as  socm  as  possible 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Romanists  in  Ireland.  To 
Ciirry  out  this  object  he  held  secret  correspondence 
with  the  leaders,  and  even  appointed  commissioners 
to  treat  with  the  supreme  council  of  the  confeder- 
ates. At  the  very  iratset,  however,  the  success  of 
the  negotiations  was  frustrated  by  the  influence  of 
the  lords  justices  and  the  Iri.sh  privy  council.  But 
the  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  a  ready  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  at  length  obtained  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  between  the  royal  forces  and  those  of  the 
confederacy ;  the  Roman  Catholics  engaging  to  pay 
the  king  £30,000,  and  Ormond  guaranteeing  to  them 
and  totheirclergy  the  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the 
towns, castles,  and  churches  in  those  partsofthe  kin::- 
dom  which  were  occupied  by  their  forces  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty.  This  arrangement,  instead  of 
being  generally  approved,  was  the  means  of  spread- 
ing a  verv  unfavourable  impression,  both  in  Englaml 
and  in  Scotland,  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  king.  He 
was  now  looked  upon  as  decidedly  favourable  to  tlie 
Roman  Catholics.  The  parliament  were  indignant 
at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Ireland,  and  they  re- 
solved to  impeach  Ormond  as  a  traitor.  The  con- 
duct of  Charles  in  his  management  of  Irish  affairs, 
and  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  with  his 
sanction  to  the  Romanists  in  Ireland,  while  at  tins 
critical  period  it  indicted  a  deep  injury  on  the  royal 
cause,  led  both  the  English  parliament  and  the 
Seotti.sh  estates  to  take  a  still  deeper  interest  than 
before  in  the  success  of  the  covenant. 

Nowhere  was  the  cessation  more  unpopular  than 
among  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster.  It  had  weak- 
ened their  strength  bv  atibrding  the  king  an  excuse 


for  withdrawing  the  English  regiments  in  Leinster, 
and  thus  gone  far  to  counteract  the  encouraging  ad- 
vantages they  had  gained  by  their  successful  strug- 
gles against  the  enemy.  Amid  these  depressing 
events,  the  people  of  Ulster  gladly  hailed  the  arrival 
of  Captain  O'Conolly  in  November  1643,  bearing  a 
cop3'  of  the  covenant  and  letters  recommending  it  to 
the  commanders  of  the  British  and  Scottish  forces. 
In  vain  did  the  lords  justices  issue  a  proclamation, 
which  they  commanded  to  be  read  to  everv  regi- 
ment, denouncing  the  covenant  as  treasonable  and 
seditious.  Such  was  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
sacred  bond  among  both  officers  and  men,  that  the 
commanders  durst  not  publish  the  proclamation. 

Meantime  two  measures  were  adopted,  both  of 
which  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians. 
The  first  was  the  promotion  by  Charles  of  Onnond 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
the  second  was  the  removal  of  the  Scottish  forces 
from  Ulster,  by  order  of  the  Scottish  estates.  So 
strong  was  the  alarm  which  the  very  proposal  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Scottish  armj'  excited,  that  the 
Presbyterians  threatened  to  abandon  the  couutrv. 
Their  apprehensions,  however,  were  speedilv  set  at 
rest  by  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence,  that  the  Scot- 
tish estates,  takin.;  into  view  the  critical  state  of 
matters  in  Irelan  1  i;enerally.  but  more  especially  in 
Ulster,  had  agree!  to  coujitermand  ti  eir  order  for  the 
removal  of  the  Scottish  army. 

On  the  IGth  of  October  1643,  the  English  parlia- 
ment requested  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  see  that 
the  covenant  "  be  taken  by  all  the  officers,  soldiers, 
and  Protestants  of  their  nation  in  Ireland."  The 
matter  was  ultimately  intrusted  to  the  Scottish  min- 
isters, who  were  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  visit  Ireland.  In  the  summer,  accordingly,  of 
1644,  the  covenant  was  subscribed  with  great  solem- 
nity throughout  every  part  of  Ulster,  both  by  the 
mililary  and  the  m.isses  of  the  people.  And  the  bene- 
fit of  tills  holy  bond  of  union  was  soon  extensively 
felt,  in  the  increased  feeling  of  attaclunent  which 
was  everywhere  nianifesic(l  to  the  Presbvterian 
c;mse,  as  well  as  in  the  revived  interest  which  began 
now  to  be  taken  in  the  cjmse  of  piety  and  vital  god- 
liness. From  this  period,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  the 
able  historian  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
land, may  be  dated  the  Skcond  liiCFORMATiON  with 
which  the  province  of  Ulster  has  been  favoured. 

The  conflict  between  Charles  and  the  parliament 
of  England  wa.s  keen  and  jirotracted.  The  parlia- 
ment had,  on  their  own  authority  and  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  views,  abolished  prelacy,  convoked 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  enforced  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  substituted  the  Directory 
in  room  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  After  a 
time,  a  general  desire  was  felt  in  the  country  that 
the  unseemly  collision  between  the  king  and  the 
houses  of  parliament  should,  if  possible,  be  brought 
to  a  close.  Commissioners  were  appointed  on  both 
sides,  but  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  on 
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tlint  of  c!uir>;h  :;ovormnent  and  tlie  signing  of  tlie 
covenant,  lliK  negotiations  were  completely  unsuc- 
eessl'iil.  It  was  prnposed  l)y  the  parlia;nentary  coin- 
missioners.  that  tlie  king  should  join  with  them  in 
deelaring  the  cessation  to  be  void,  tliat  the  war  against 
the  Irish  insurgents  should  be  carried  on  under  their 
dircetion,  and  should  not  come  to  a  close  without 
their  consent.  l?ut  Charles  refused  to  allow  a  sin- 
gle concession  to  be  made,  and  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
liridge  was  suddenly  broken  off.  This  infatuated 
procedure,  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  evidently 
arose  from  the  expectations  whicli  he  had  formed  of 
concluding  a  peace  with  the  Irish  Romanists.  In- 
tent upon  this  object,  he  dispatched  the  Envl  of 
Glamorgan  privately  to  Ireland,  with  fidl  powers  to 
negotiate  with  the  confederates  in  the  king's  naiiie. 
Without  delay  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  Kil- 
kenny, Glanuirgan  engaging,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
not  only  that  the  penal  laws  ag.ainst  jiopery  should  be 
entirely  repe.iled.  but  that  the  Romish  church  should 
be  re-established  and  endowed  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Irelaiul.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  Ormond, 
wholly  ignorant  of  this  secret  treaty  with  the 
popish  party,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  detach  the 
northern  Presbyterians  from  the  cause  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  to  induce  them  to  espouse  th.e  cause  of 
the  king.  On  learning  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  Ormond,  the  parliament  took  instant  steps  for 
redressing  the  grievances  of  whicli  the  Ulster  Pro- 
testants complained,  and  tlnis  preventing  them  from 
joiiung  the  royalist  party.  Such  a  union,  however, 
wa-s  rendered  hoijeless,  not  by  the  efforts  of  flie  par- 
liament, but  by  the  accident.al  discovery  of  a  full  and 
authentic  copy  of  the  private  tre.aty  which  Glamor- 
gan had,  in  the  name  and  with  the  perfect  sanction 
of  the  king,  concluded  with  the  confederates.  This 
unexpected  disclosure  of  the  re.al  designs  of  Charles, 
followed  by  tho  an-ival  in  Ulster  of  commissioners 
from  the  parliament  with  supplies  of  money,  provi- 
sions, and  clothing,  turned  the  whole  current  of  po- 
pular feeling  in  that  quarter  against  Ormond,  and 
in  favour  of  the  parliamentary  party. 

The  interests  of  religion  in  general,  and  the  cause 
of  Presbyterianism  in  uarticnlar,  received  considera- 
ble impulse  at  this  time  throughout  the  North  of 
Ireland.  By  the  exertions  of  the  presbytery,  aided 
and  encouraged  by  the  commissioners  from  the  par- 
liament, immorality  w.as  repressed  among  all  classes. 
anil  arrangements  were  made  for  tiie  regular  admini.'i- 
tr.ition  of  religious  ordinances  aiul  the  I'aithful  exer- 
^:ise  of  church  discipline.  These  benelici.il  measures 
were  not  a  little  ailvanced  by  the  timelv  arrival  from 
Scotland  of  a  deputation  of  ministers  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  whose  counsel  and  advice  were  felt 
by  the  presbytery  to  be  peculiarly  valuable.  It  was 
a  critical  time,  more  especially  as  the  nniver-sal  fa- 
voin-  in  which  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment was  held  by  the  people  of  Ulster  had  led 
several  episcopal  ministers,  particularly  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  to  act  a  disingenuous  part,  by  conform- 


ing to  Presbyterian  usages,  so  far  as  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  retain  the  conlidence  of  the  ]>eople.  Several 
mini.ster8,  adopting  this  dishonourable  line  of  con- 
duct, formed  them.selvcs  into  an  association,  which 
they  called  a  Presbytery,  though  it  wanted  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  Presbytery.  This  misnamed 
court,  which  was  composed  of  ministers  only,  with- 
out the  presence  of  elders,  held  no  corrcsjiondence 
with  the  regidarly  constituted  Presbytery,  which  sat 
statedly  at  Can-ickfergus,  and  whose  proceedings 
they  looked  upon  with  jealousy,  as  likely  to  coun- 
teract their  own  secret  design  of  restoring  prelacy 
as  soon  a,s  a  fitting  opportunity  occurred.  The 
army-presbytery  understood  the  object  of  this  mock- 
presbytery,  and  they  resolved  either  wholly  to  sup- 
press it,  or  to  reconstruct  it  on  a  iirojier  and  more 
orderly  footing. 

Commissioners  were  sent  in  16-1,5  as  formerly,  tn 
the  Scottish  Gener.al  Assemblv,  with  a  petiticm  from 
"  the  distressed  Christians  in  Ulster  for  a  further  sup- 
ply of  ministers."  The  application  was  cordially 
granted,  ami  several  ministers  were  appointed  "  to 
rcp.air  unto  the  North  of  Ireland,  .and  there  to  visit, 
comfort,  instruct,  and  encourage  the  scattered  flocks 
of  Christ."'  At  the  same  meeting  of  .Vssembly  an 
apjilication  was  favourably  entertained  from  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Dcrry  and  its  vicinity,  and  three  addi- 
tion,al  ministers  commissioned  to  labour  in  that  dis- 
trict. The  arrival  of  the  brethren  thus  commissioned 
by  the  Assembly  to  visit  Ulster,  gave  great  encou- 
ragement to  the  arduous  work  of  the  Presbytery  in 
seeking  to  instruct  their  o^^'ii  flock?,  and  to  convert 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  whom  they  had  ac- 
cess. In  the  discharge  of  this  latter  part  of  their 
duty,  it  is  painful  to  notice  that  thev  proposed  to  in- 
flict ci\il  penalties  upon  those  Romanists  who  ad- 
hered to  their  errors  notwithst.andiug  all  exertions 
made  for  their  conversion  ;  and  an  act  of  Presbytery 
to  this  eftect  was  publicly  read  in  the  several  parish 
cluirches. 

At  this  period,  the  province  of  Ulster  received  a 
large  accession  to  its  presbyterian  popidation  by  the 
emigration  from  Scotland  of  great  number?,  who 
sought  shelter  in  flight  from  the  evils  of  civil  war. 
and  the  cruel  and  devastating  ope;-ations  of  the  Earl 
of  Montrose.  A  peace  had  now  been  concluded  be- 
tween Ormond  in  behalf  of  the  king,  and  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Irish  confederates  at  Kilkenny.  But 
instead  of  allaying,  this  peace  only  increased  the 
commotions  with  which  the  country  w.os  agitated. 
The  Pope's  nuncio  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utter- 
nieist  to  prevent  the  peace  from  being  concluded, 
and  his  opposition  having  proved  fruitless,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  party  consisting  of  the 
extreme  Homanist.s,  thus  rendering  the  slate  of  mat- 
ters in  Ireland  still  more  complicated.  The  extreme 
)>arty  w.os  joined  by  O'Xeill  and  the  Ulster  Irish, 
who  were  averse  to  the  peace  :  and  the  coalition  thus 
eflectcd  enabled  O'Neill  to  descend  upon  Ulster  with 
a  large  army,  where  he  obtained  a  complete  victory 
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over  till'  Britisli  and  Scottish  forces  at  Benburb  near 
tlie  Blackwater.  This  sad  calamity  threw  the  pres- 
bytery into  no  small  distress  and  alarm,  but  it  did 
not  prevent  tlieni  from  labouring  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  all  around 
them.  About  this  time  the  parliament  of  England 
passed  an  enactment  which  gaie  gi-eat  oftence  to  the 
Ulster  Presbyterians,  namely,  that  lay  courts  of  ap- 
peal should  be  instituted  in  which  the  decisions  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  might  be  reviewed.  The  other  acts 
of  this  period,  however,  were  received  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  presbyter}-  in  Ireland. 
Prelacy  was  abolished  ;  the  directory  substituted  for 
the  Common  Prayer  Book ;  the  government  of  tlie 
church  was  declared  to  be  vested  in  congregational 
elderships,  classes  or  presbyteries,  provincial  synods, 
and  National  or  General  Assemblies  ;  and  the  power 
of  these  courts  to  license,  ordain,  suspend,  or  depose 
ministers,  and  to  pass  ecclesiastical  censures,  w'as 
confirmed.  These  enactments  in  favour  of  Prcsby- 
terianism  were  rendered  somewhat  unsrvtisfactor)'  by 
the  introduction  of  several  restricted  provisions,  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  the  Independents  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Erastians  on  the  other.  The  dis- 
cussions which,  in  consequence,  arose  in  England, 
did  not  extend  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the 
principles  of  the  Pi'esbyterian  polit_v  were  fairly  and 
fully  carried  out.  To  fill  the  vacant  charges,  young 
men  were  invited  over  from  Scotland,  and  in  this  way 
the  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ulster 
rapidly  increased. 

The  victory  of  Benburb  gave  the  opponents  of  the 
peace  which  Ormond  liad  concluded  with  the  con- 
federate Romanists  a  complete  ascendency  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Pope's  niuicio,  supported  by  General  O'Neill, 
pronounced  the  highest  ecclesiastical  censures  upon 
all  who  had  negotiated  with  Ormond.  He  impri- 
soned the  members  of  the  supreme  council,  formed  a 
new  council,  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  re- 
modelled the  army  at  his  pleasure.  Not  contented 
with  adopting  the.se  decided  steps  in  maintenance  of 
the  interests  of  the  Romish  church,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  '■  commander-in-chief  of  all  Ire- 
land, under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope."  The  first 
act  of  the  nuncio  in  tliis  new  capacity  was  to  direct 
O'Neill  to  blockade  Dublin,  into  which  Ormond  had 
retired.  After  holding  out  for  a  time,  the  city  was 
surrendered  to  the  parli;inicntary  forces  in  Ulster, 
who  took  possession  of  it  in  March  1647,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  a  treaty  was  concluded  when 
Ormond  retired  to  England. 

On  obtaining  possession  of  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
land, the  parliament  took  steps  for  tlie  removal  of 
the  Scottish  forces  from  Ulster,  having  requested 
the  estates  of  Scotland  to  issue  an  order  for  their 
recall.  The  British  regiments  in  Ulster  were  put 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  George  Monck, 
who  having  lixed  his  head-quarters  at  Lisburn,  was 
eni])owered  by  parliament  to  execute  martial  law 
within  his  quarters.     Remarkable  for  duplicity  and 


cunning,  this  military  officer  endeavoured  lo  conci- 
liate the  presbytery,  deluding  them  with  the  a.s»tu-- 
auce  that  the  parliament  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  presbyterian  government,  and  lirmly  adiiered  to 
the  covenant.  In  the  end  of  16-17,  a  treaty  was 
hastily  concluded  by  the  Scottish  commissioners 
without  dueauihoriiy  from  their  estates.  This  treaty 
was  usuallj'  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Engagement, 
and  by  it  Charles  bound  himself  to  e.stablish  the 
presbyterian  church -government  and  worship  for 
three  years,  stipulating,  however,  that  in  doing  so, 
lie  was  neither  obliged  to  desire  the  settling  that 
government,  nor  to  present  any  bills  to  that  el":ect. 
The  commissioners  from  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand, 
engaged  to  support  Charles  against  the  army  and  the 
parliament ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  provide  an  adequate 
military  force  to  secure  an  honourable  peace.  Such 
a  force  it  was  difficult  to  collect,  and  in  this  emer- 
gency commissioners  were  despatched  to  the  Scottish 
forces  in  Ulster  to  induce  them  to  return  and  declare 
for  the  engagement.  The  presbytery  caused  a  pub- 
lic protest  against  the  engagement  to  be  read  from 
their  pulpits,  and  sent  a  commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Scotland  to  express  their  cordial 
concurrence  with  the  parent  church  in  opposing  this 
attempt  to  restore  the  king  to  the  throne.  After 
the  execution  of  Charles  by  his  subjects,  the  presby- 
tery of  Ulster  openly  declared  their  abhorrence  of 
the  murder  of  the  king,  and  the  overthrow  of  lawful 
authority  in  England.  On  this  subject  they  drew 
up  a  reiiresentation,  which  was  read  from  all  their 
pulpits,  and  the  Solemn  l.,eague  and  Covenant  was 
forn.ally  renewed  by  the  people.  Appilication  was 
made  to  General  Monck  to  have  the  covenant  re- 
newed by  the  army,  but  both  the  crafty  connnander 
and  the  council  of  war  declined  to  take  any  steps  in 
the  matter.  Soon  after  the  general  retired  to  Eng- 
land, from  which  he  never  returned  again. 

In  1649,  Oliver  Cromwell  made  his  apjiearance  in 
Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  general,  and  by  his  vigor- 
ous conduct  of  the  war,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  brief 
ascendency  of  the  prelatical  party,  and  completely 
chamred  the  aspect  of  aliairs  in  Ulster,  rendering  the 
republicans  masters  of  the  province,  of  which  they 
held  uninterrupted  possession  until  the  Restoration. 
The  presbytery  meanwhile  persevered  in  jirotesting 
against  the  power  of  the  usurpers,  and  in  favour  of  a 
limited  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.  These 
views  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland  were  in 
complete  accordance  with  those  of  the  parent  church 
in  Scotland,  which  sent  over  ministers  to  Ulster  to 
encourage  the  presbytery  in  their  adherence  to  the 
king,  who  had  pledged  hhnself  to  support  the  cove- 
nant. Now  that  the  republican  party  had  obtained 
the  ascendency  in  Ireland,  the  Independents,  to 
whom  Cromwell  belonged,  sought  to  spread  their 
principles  in  that  country;  but  though  I'or  ten  years 
tliey  received  a  state  endowment,  and  enjoyed  the 
full  patroiiiige  of  government,  they  never  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves  as  a  religious  sect  in  the 
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kiiit;(lom.  So  .slight  was  the  hold  iiwleeil  which  tliuy 
hml  uiit  of  the  arVeclioiis  of  tlic  i)enple.  tlmf  tlio  He- 
storetiuii  of  Chiirics  had  no  sooiiei'  taken  place,  than 
almost  all  their  niinistei-s  tied,  and  their  coni^rega- 
tions  dispersed,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  vears 
the  Independents  or  Congregationalists  had  almost 
dis.'ippearf  J  from  the  country. 

One  of  the  lirst  steps  which  was  taken  by  Crom- 
well and  his  party  in  Eni;land  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  and  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  to  fi'ame  an  oath  called  the  Engagement,  in  which 
all  persons  were  required  to  swear  to  be  faithftil  to 
the  commonwealth  of  England  as  now  established 
without  a  King  or  House  of  Lords.  The  Engage- 
ment was  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  pressed  upon 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  heavy  peii.alties  threat- 
ened against  all  who  refused  to  t.tke  the  oath.  Many 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  consequence  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  country,  and  the  few  who 
chose  to  remain  were  forbidden  to  preach,  and  had 
their  stipends  taken  from  them ;  notwithstanding 
which  they  continued  in  the  disguise  of  rustics  to 
wander  up  and  down  in  their  own  parishes,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  eirdjr.icing  every  opportunity  of  in- 
structing the  people  in  Divine  truth. 

The  severity  thus  exercised  towards  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  Ulster  was  somesvhat  relaxed 
when  Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Having  dispatched  his  son 
Henry  to  ascertain  the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  his  visit  were  soon  manifest 
in  the  improvement  which  took  jilace  in  tlie  religious 
condition  of  Ulster.  The  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  permitted  freely  to  officiate,  and  those  who  had 
either  fled  to  Scotland,  or  been  banislied  to  that 
coimtry,  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  flocks.  The 
church  began  now  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in 
the  admission  of  ministers,  and  various  acts  were 
passed  by  the  presbytery  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
The  number  of  congregations  rapidly  increased  in  all 
parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  found 
necess.-iry  no  longer  to  confine  the  meetings  of 
presbvtery  to  one  place,  but  to  have  three  different 
meetings  in  different  districts  of  the  province.  These 
meetings  were  not  constituted  into  presbyteries, 
strictly  so  called,  but  they  acted  by  commission  of 
the  presbytery.  They  met  at  Down,  Antrim,  and 
Route  with  Lagan.  lu  16rj7,  another  division  of 
the  presbytery  took  place,  Route  being  separated 
from  Lagan,  .^^hortly  after  another  meeting  was 
formed  in  Tyrone,  so  that  the  meetings  became  five 
in  number;  and  this  arrangement  continued  till  1702, 
when  nine  presbyteries  were  formed,  which  were 
subsequently  increased  to  twenty-four. 

The  Ulster  Presbyterian  churches  were  not  a  little 
distracted  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  some  converts  being  made  from  among  their  mem- 
bers to  the  opinions  of  the  Quakers.  (See  Fkiiixd.s, 
SociKTY  OF.)  The  first  regular  meeting  of  this  body 
in  Ulster  was  formed  at  Lurgan  in  1G54.     Edmun- 


sen,  a  zealous  supijorter  of  Quaker  principles,  was 
imprisoned  at  .\nna',di  fur  haranguing  the  people  at 
fairs  .-ind  other  public  places  on  religious  matters, 
proclaiming  the  uidawfulness  of  tithes,  and  the  im- 
propriety of  public  ordinances  <and  of  a  hired  min- 
istry. CromwellV  party  knowing  that  the  Presbyte- 
rians in  Ireland  were  at  heart  in  favour  of  the 
legitimate  monarch,  gave  his  son  Henry  strict 
charges  to  watch  narrowly  all  their  movements. 
The  Irish  council  frei|uently  issued  proclamations 
for  days  of  fasting  and  of  thanksgiving;  these,  how- 
ever, the  presbytery  unifonnly  refused  to  observe. 
Henry  viewed  this  resistance  to  authority  with  in- 
dignation ;  but  on  being  promoted  by  his  father  to 
tlie  office  of  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  his  whole  policy 
underwent  a  remarkable  change,  the  Presbyterians  be- 
ing now  treated  with  confidence  and  favour.  In  JIarch 
1658,  he  summoned  a  number  of  the  more  eminent 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  to  meet  in 
Dublin,  and  confer  with  him  on  the  sidy'ect  of  their 
maintenance.  The  meeting,  which  consisted  of  thirty 
ministers,  continued  nearly  five  weeks,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  was,  that  Heniy  caused 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  each  minister  receiving 
a  regidar  stipend  of  not  less  than  £100.  "  But  this," 
says  Adair,  '•  through  the  uncertainty  of  these  times 
came  to  nought  before  it  could  be  well  effected." 
The  attention  of  the  assembled  ministers  was  next 
called  to  several  other  matters  deeply  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  country,  such  as  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  unity  .among  all  godly  ministers  though  of 
different  churches,  the  due  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  suppression  of  heresy  and  profaneness. 
It  was  Hem-y's  earnest  desire  to  promote  in  every 
way  the  improvement  of  Ireland ;  and  although  the 
death  of  his  father,  Oliver  Cromwell,  led  to  a  change 
ill  the  government  of  England,  by  the  succession  of 
his  eldest  brother  Richard  to  the  Protectorate,  Henry 
was  still  continued  as  head  of  Irish  afl'airs,  and  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  Under  this  ex- 
cellent and  prudent  rider,  Ireland  enjoyed  unusiuti 
tranquillity,  and  became  every  day  more  prosperous. 
The  presbytery  improved  the  precious  opportunity 
which  this  season  of  internal  quiet  atlbrded  to  visit 
remote  districts  of  Ulster,  and  settle  ordained  minis- 
ters over  vacant  congregations. 

The  government  of  Henry  was  of  but  short  dura 
tion.  His  brother  Richard,  having  proved  himself 
quite  incapable  of  managing  the  .aflairs  of  England, 
was  dcpri\'ed  of  his  office  as  Protector,  and  the  gov- 
ernment became  once  more  republiam.  Henry 
thereupon  resigned  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
and  withdrew  to  England.  The  Irish  Presbyterians, 
always  opposed  to  republican  govennnent,  agreed 
generally  with  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  their 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  king.  A 
general  convention  of  Protest.ants  met  in  Diifjlin 
about  the  beginning  of  February  IGGO,  which  ap- 
pointed a  fast  to  be  kept  throughout  Ireland,  one  of 
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the  causes  assigned  for  it  being  breach  of  covenant. 
The  members  of  the  convention  were  for  the  most 
part  favourable  to  prelacy,  and  after  sitting  three 
months,  they  agreed  to  send  commissioners  to  Eng- 
land desiring  the  restoration  of  the  former  laws  and 
church  government  and  worship. 

Charles  II.  had  in  the  meantime  been  brmght  back 
to  England  and  placed  upon  the  throne.  In  the  days 
of  his  adversity,  he  had  made  great  professions  of  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  presbytery,  but  in  a  short 
tiuie  after  he  had  received  the  reins  of  government,  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  restored  prelacy  and  the  Liturgy, 
denotuiced  the  covenant,  and  all  who  adhered  to  it, 
and  refused  toleration  to  non-conformists.  The  Pres- 
byterians of  Ireland,  like  tliose  of  Scotland,  had  been 
deceived  by  the  hollow  and  insincere  professions  of 
the  pertidious  monarch,  and  accordingly,  immediately 
after  the  conventi<m  had  closed  its  sittings,  they  sent 
over  a  deputation  to  the  king,  to  lay  before  him  their 
state,  and  sohcit  protection.  At  the  same  time  also 
they  sent  a  petition  for  tlie  settling  of  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  reformation  against  popery, 
prelacy,  heresy,  &c..  according  to  the  covenant.  On 
their  arrival  in  London,  tlie  depmation,  learning  that 
the  king  had  declared  for  prelacy  and  disowned  the 
covenant,  were  requested  to  modify  their  petition  by 
expunging  all  mention  of  the  covenant  and  prelacy. 
They  did  so,  and  tlie  king  having  given  them  an  audi- 
ence, listened  re.specttully  to  their  petition,  and  sent 
them  away  with  fair  promises.  In  the  meantime  it 
was  publicly  known  that  Charles  had  actually  named 
bishops  for  every  diocese  in  Ireland,  and  that  they 
were  preparing  to  proceed  to  occupy  their  dillerent 
.sees. 

For  seven  years  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  had 
enjoyed  an  interval  of  peace  and  growing  prosperity, 
during  which  they  had  gathered  round  them  nearly 
the  whole  population  of  the  province.  They  had 
now  seventy  ministers,  and  nearly  eighty  congrega- 
tions, comprising  a  popidation  of  not  fewer  than 
100,000  souls.  The  ministers  v.ere  associated  in  live 
presbyteries,  subordinate  to  a  general  presbyteiy  or 
synod,  which  met  usually  fom-  times  in  each  year. 
In  worship,  government,  aiul  discipline,  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  were  entirely  confomied  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Their  church  was  now  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  consolidated  in  all  its 
arrangements.  But  a  season  of  severe  iiersecution 
was  fast  approaching.  The  prelates  whom  Cliarles 
had  nominated  to  the  vacant  sees  in  Ireland  repaired 
to  their  different  dioceses.  On  the  27th  of  January 
IGfil,  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  were  conse- 
crated in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  Dublin.  This  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  proclamation  issued  by 
the  lords  ju.stices,  forbidding  all  unlawful  meetings, 
under  which  meetings  of  presbytery  were  included, 
and  directing  the  sheriffs  and  otlur  officers  to  pre- 
vent or  disperse  them.  In  vain  did  the  I'lster  clergy 
apply  for  the  exemption  of  their  presbyterian  meet- 
ings from  the  applicatioii  of  this  proclamation  ;  they 


were  told  that  they  might  preach  on  the  Lord's  Dav, 
and  exercise  other  pastoral  duties,  but  they  must  not 
dare  to  hold  meetings  for  the  exercise  of  discipline 
in  church  affairs. 

The  tirst  who  commenced  active  persecution 
against  the  Pre.-byterian  ministers  was  the  celebrated 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Down  and  Connor.  This  prelate  declared  in  one 
day  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  congregations  \acant, 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  their  ministers  had  not 
been  ordained  by  bishops.  Curates  and  priests  were 
named  by  the  bishop  to  the  vacant  charges.  The 
rest  of  the  brethren  in  the  other  dioceses  were  gra- 
dually ejected  in  the  same  way,  and  although  they 
still  continued  preaching  for  a  time,  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept two,  were  forced  to  desist  within  two  or  three 
months  after  their  places  were  declared  vacant.  The 
two  thus  favoured  were  allowed  through  intercession 
in  their  behalf  with  the  bishop,  to  exercise  their 
ministry  for  six  months  after  their  brethren  were 
silenced.  All  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  now 
not  only  deprived  of  their  churches  and  mainte- 
nance, but  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties  to  preach, 
baptize,  or  jmblicly  exhort  their  people.  In  these 
distressing  circumstances,  these  faithful  servants  of 
Christ  had  no  alternative  left  them  but  to  labour 
diligently  in  private.  Accordingly,  they  visited 
t'roni  house  to  house,  and  held  meetings  for  re- 
ligious exercises  under  cloud  of  night.  Sixty- one 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ulster  were  at  this  time 
deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  ejected  from  tlieir 
benefices  by  the  northern  prelates.  The  summary 
nature  of  tlie  steps  thus  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  is  to  be  accoiuited  for  by 
the  fact  that  prelacy  bad  never  been  abolished  by 
law  in  that  coimtry,  and  therefore  at  the  Restora- 
tion, being  still  the  legal  establishment,  it  was  im- 
mediately recognized  and  enforced.  Both  in  England 
and  Scotl.and,  on  the  contrary,  prelacy  having  been 
already  abolished,  new  acts  of  parliament  reipiired  to 
be  passed  before  the  bishoi)s  had  power  to  jiroceed 
against  non-conformists.  Of  the  seventy  ministers 
who  belonged  at  this  trying  time  to  the  ditierent 
presbyteries  throughout  Ulster,  seven  conformed  to 
episcopacy,  and  joined  the  now  dominant  church, 
consenting  publicly  to  renounce  the  covenant,  and  to 
be  re-ordained  by  their  bishop. 

After  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  the  Irish  par- 
liament met  in  May  lGG1,and  besides  esiablishing 
the  former  laws  in  regard  to  episcopacy  in  Ireland, 
they  issued  a  declaration  forbidding  all  to  preach 
who  would  not  conform,  and  ordered  it  to  be  read  bv 
every  minister  in  Ireland  to  his  congregation  on  the 
next  Sabbath  after  receiving  it.  An  act  was  passed 
by  the  same  parliament  for  burning  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant ;  and  this  was  accordinglv 
done  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  king- 
dom, the  magistrates  in  every  place  being  directors 
and  witnesses.  At  this  solemn  time,  when  such 
deeds  were  transacted  in  the  land,  the  presbyterian 
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miniBters  in  tlic  iioitli  gave  tliemsclves  miicli  to 
imiver,  and  lielil  frequent  conferences  in  private  for 
mntual  enconragenicnt  and  advice  in  such  critical 
times.  For  a  few  niontlis  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
year  I6G2,  lliere  was  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  penal 
statutes  agiiinst  non-conformity,  l)Oth  in  the  case  of 
the  Romanists  and  of  tlie  Presbyterians ;  but  tlie 
bishops  becoming  alarmed  at  these  indications  of 
toleration,  persiuidcd  the  lords  justices  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  eflect  that  as  recusants,  non-con- 
formists, and  sectaries,  had  gi-own  worse  by  cle- 
mency, no  further  indulgence  would  be  granted  bv 
the  state.  A  change  now  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  Duke  of  Ormond  being  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  but  his  policy,  in  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  Presbyterians,  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lords  justices.  A  deputation  was  sent  by  the 
Ulster  brethren  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  with  a  peti- 
tion for  immunity  from  bishops  and  ceremonies, 
which,  however,  met  with  no  success. 

About  this  titne  a  con.'piracy,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Blood's  Plot,  was  fonned  by  some  rest- 
less spirits  for  the  overthrow  of  the  goverimient. 
Several  concurring  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  some  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  plot.  Such 
an  opportunity  was  gladly  seized  for  creating  a  pre- 
judice aj;ainst  the  whole  body,  and  in  consequence 
the  greater  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  north  were 
either  banished,  imprisoned,  or  compelled  to  flee, 
though  entirely  unconnected  with  the  conspiracy. 
It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  that 
when  he  ascertained  the  innocence  of  the  Presbyte- 
rii'.ns  he  gave  them  exemjition  for  six  months  from 
all  annoyance  on  account  of  non-conformity.  In 
the  course  of  that  time,  Bramhall  the  primate,  hav- 
ing died  suddeidy,  his  successor  being  a  person  of  a 
mild  -spirit,  prolonged  the  indulgence  for  six  months 
longer.  The  ministers  began  gradually  to  resume 
their  duties  among  their  flocks,  and  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  years  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster  had 
nearly  recovered  their  former  position  in  the  pro- 
vince. In  the  year  1668,  they  began  to  build 
churches,  and  religious  ordinances  were  publicly 
dispensed.  The  clergy  held  also  monthly  meet- 
ings of  jiresbytery,  though  in  private  houses,  and 
resumed  their  entire  ecclesiastical  functions,  with 
the  exception  of  licensing  and  ordaining  ministers, 
so  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  they 
liad  attained  to  considerable  freedom.  But  the  acti- 
vity which  was  now  disjilayed  by  the  Ulster  Presby- 
terians excited  the  jc4ilousy  of  the  Episcopalians; 
and  Bishop  Leslie  of  Raphoe,  in  parlicnlar,  seemed 
inclined  to  take  violent  steps  against  the  ministers 
of  his  diocese,  but  was  compelled  by  the  government 
to  pause  in  his  course  of  intolerance. 

In  1672,  Charles  II.,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
granted  a  yearly  pension  of  £000  to  the  Ulster  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  which  was  distributed  in  equal 
proportions  to  all  the  ministers  who  were  in  the 


country  in  the  year  1C60,  and  on  their  death  to  their 
widows  and  orphans.  The  warrant  for  this  grant 
continued  in  force  for  ten  years,  till  1682,  though 
it  was  not  jirobably  paid  regularly  during  that  time. 
There  is  a  tradition,  indeed,  that  this  Jiet/ium  Do- 
num  was  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  for  oidy  one  year. 

For  several  years  after  this  period,  little  or  nothing 
occurred  of  importance  as  regarded  the  church. 
Ministers  continued  to  be  planted  by  the  presbyte- 
ries, not  only  in  the  north,  but  also  in  the  south  and 
west.  Occasional  instances  of  petty  persecution  still 
happened.  Many  of  the  laity  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  bishop's  court  for  refusing  to  attend  on  the 
established  worship,  and  subjected  to  heavy  fines  or 
to  excommunication.  In  1684  a  severe  persecution 
was  commenced  anew  in  Ulster.  The  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  were  closed,  and  public  worship 
among  them  prohibited.  This  continued  during  the 
two  following  years;  and  such  w,is  the  deplorable 
state  of  matters  in  the  comities  of  Derry  and  Done- 
gal, that  several  ministers  from  these  parts  removed 
to  America,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Presby- 
TEKi.\x  Church  in  Xortii  America  (which  see). 

Charles  II.  died  in  1685.  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  James  II.,  who  proved  himself  to  be  a  des- 
potic monarch,  and  a  bigoted  supporter  of  Roman- 
ism. He  commenced  his  government  of  Irelajid  by 
disarming  the  militia,  who  were  almost  exclusively 
Protestant.  He  next  removed  the  lords  justice.^ 
and  intrusted  the  govenmient  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
who. was  sworn  into  office  as  lord-lieutenant  in  Jan- 
uary 1686,  but  only  a  year  had  elapsed  when  this 
nobleman  was  recalled,  and  the  most  obnoxious  Ro- 
manist in  the  empire,  the  notorious  Lord  Tyrconiiel, 
appointed  in  his  room.  James  seemed  to  be  bent 
on  establishing  Popery  in  Ireland,  but  Tyrconnel 
had  a  still  further  object  in  view,  to  separate  Ireland 
from  the  crown  of  England,  and  should  the  king 
die  without  male  issue,  to  have  it  erected  into  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  under  the  protection  if  Fiance. 
To  this  treasonable  scheme  devised  by  Tyrconnel, 
Louis  XIV.  was  privy,  having  b\-  secret  correspon- 
dence been  made  fully  cognizant  of  the  plan.  The 
new  lord-lieutenant  proceeded  to  take  steps  for 
carrying  out  his  project.  He  put  the  military  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romanists,  and  transferred  to  the 
same  party  the  chief  civil  and  corporate  ofliccs  of 
the  kingdom.  The  corporations  of  Ulster  were  also 
reconstructed  with  the  view  of  placing  them  under 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  ecclesiastical  at^aii-s  of  Ireland  were  regulated  on 
the  same  principles.  The  Romish  prelates  received 
liberal  salaries  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  vacant 
sees;  they  wore  their  official  costume  in  public,  and 
in  many  cases  they  laid  hold  of  the  tithes  for  their 
own  use.  To  encourage  the  established  clergy  to 
join  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  were  allowed  still  to 
retain  their  benefices  even  after  leaving  the  estab- 
lished church.  At  length,  James  issued  his  cele- 
brated Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  bus- 
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pending  tlie  execution  of  a!l  the  penal  laws  for 
religious  offences,  ;uid  prohiliitin>:  tlie  imposition  of 
religious  tests  as  qnaliliaitions  for  office.  This  De- 
claration, which  extended  to  Ireland,  afforded  season- 
able relief  to  the  Presbyterians  from  persecution. 
Their  places  of  worship,  which  had  been  closed  for 
five  yeai's,  were  now  re-opened ;  stated  meetings  of 
presbytery  were  publicly  held,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
functions  exercised  as  formerly. 

The  year  1688  was  probably  the  most  eventful 
year  in  the  whole  history  of  the  British  empire. 
Liberty  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  despotic  so\  er- 
eign,  and  through  royal  influence  Romanism  was  fast 
assuming  the  ascendency.  In  these  circumstances 
tiie  Presbyterians,  losing  sight  of  all  that  they  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians,  cordially 
joined  witli  them  in  opposing  the  common  enemy. 
.\ny  active  movement  was  next  to  imijossible,  the 
anny  being  almost  to  a  man  composed  of  Roman 
Catholics.  ]5ut  in  the  mid-t  of  the  gloom  which 
seemi'd  to  hang  over  the  prospects  of  tlie  Irish  I'ro 
testants,  the  news  arrived  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  England,  and  suddenly  the  whole  as- 
pect of  affairs  was  changed.  Tlie  Presbyterians  were 
the  first  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  and  from 
Ulster  a  representative  was  sent  to  wait  upon  his 
liighness,  and  in  their  name  congratulate  liim  on  liis 
arrival,  and  wish  him  success  in  his  great  under; 
taking. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  expectations  of  the  Irisli 
Presbyterians  were  at  their  height,  an  unfounded 
rumonr  was  raised  of  an  intended  inassacre  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  on  a  particular  day.  All 
rushed  to  arms  in  self-defence,  and  ah  hough  the  re- 
port, being  false,  soon  subsid"d,  the  I'roteslants  of 
Ulster  still  continued  their  defensive  preparations. 
A  Protestiint  association  was  formed  in  each  of  the 
counties  ;  a  council  of  war  was  elected,  and  a  com- 
mander-in-chief or  general  for  each  county  ;  while  a 
general  council  of  union  was  appointed  to  sit  at 
Hillsborough  for  each  of  the  associated  counties  of 
Ulster.  No  sooner  had  the  organization  of  the 
northern  Presbyterians  been  comydeted  than  'I'yrcon- 
nel  resolved  to  send  the  flower  of  liis  army  to  Ul- 
ster in  order  to  disperse  their  associations,  and  reduce 
them  to  subjection  ;  but  before  taking  this  step  he 
issued  a  proclamation  (iti'ering  pardon  to  all  who 
should  lav  down  their  arms,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  of  the  loading  ]'rotesf:ni!s  of  Ulster,  and  threat- 
ening those  who  rejected  this  offer  with  the  penalties 
of  high  treason.  This  insidious  offer  of  Tyrconnel 
was  un.iiiimously  rejected  by  the  general  council  of  the 
Protestants,  and  they  were  all  the  more  encouraged 
to  give  a  dieided  refusal,  bv  the  arrival  of  a  letter 
from  the  Prince  of  Oi'ange  approving  of  their  con- 
duct, and  promising  them  speedy  and  effectual  ,sup- 
jinrt.  On  receiving  this  welcome  intelligence,  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  iimiicdiately  proclaimed 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  with  the  most  cor- 
dial demonstrations  of  joy. 

II. 


The  Irish  army  advanced  lapidly  upon  the  north- 
ern counties,  and  achie\ed  a  decided  victory  over 
the  Protestant  forces  at  Dromore,  thus  opening  to 
themselves  the  whole  of  the  n(jrth-east  of  Ulster. 
Nm-  were  tlie  Protestants  moj'e  successt'ul  on  the 
western  side  of  Lough  Neagh  than  they  had  been  on 
the  eastern.  At  length  Derry  was  the  only  city  in 
which  they  could  find  a  refuge,  and  their  enemies 
were  now  resolved,  if  possible,  to  deprive  them  ot 
this  last  resort.  King  James  marched  northwards 
from  Dublin  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
a  considerable  train  of  artillery.  He  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  small  but  fortified  town  of  Deny. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
public  worship  was  almost  wholly  suspended.  Nearly 
fifty  Irish  ministers  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  and 
were  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  enemy,  with  King  James  at  their  head,  had 
concentrated  their  forces  around  the  walls  of  Derry, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  about  seven  thousjind  brave 
Protestants,  who  were  resolved  to  perish  in  its  de- 
fence rather  than  surrender.  The  siege  commenced 
on  the  ISih  of  .April  IGS',1.  and  for  the  long  period  of 
a  hundred  and  rive  days  did  the  Protestants  main- 
tain their  ground,  until,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  thu 
Irisli  army  abandoned  their  trenches,  and  raised  the 
siege,  having  lost  100  officers,  and  between  8,000  and 
9,000  men,  Knniskillen  was  maintained  with  equally 
undaunted  bravery  and  remarkable  enccess.  En- 
couraged by  these  victories,  the  Protestants  were 
still  further  checrwl  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  anny 
from  England  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg.  The  timely  aid  thus  sent  them  by  King  AVilliam 
relieved  their  minds  from  much  anxietv.  Jn  a  short 
time  Ulster  was  restored  to  comparative  tranquillity, 
the  inhabitants  retimied  to  their  homes,  and  business 
was  resumed  with  its  usual  activity.  The  ministers 
gradually  returned  to  their  chiirges,  and  as  ,'^oon  as 
the  presbyteries  could  be  held,  a  solemn  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  an  address  drawn 
up  to  the  Duke  of  Schombcrg,  which  was  presented 
to  him  before  he  left  Belfast.  The  deputation  which 
was  sent  from  Ulster  to  congratulate  King  William 
on  the  glorious  Revolution,  reported  to  the  brethren, 
on  their  return,  that  they  had  received  a  most  gra- 
cious .answer  to  their  petition,  and  a  promise  that  an 
annual  pension  of  1^800  should  be  conferred  on  the 
ministers.  Ample  protection  and  toleration  was 
now  granted  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  who  are 
accustomed,  even  at  this  day,  to  ascribe  the  remark- 
able prosperity,  which  has  ,since  attended  their 
church,  to  the  benefits  confen-ed  on  them  by  the 
reign  of  William  of  glorious  memorv. 

Strongly  attached  to  King  William,  it  atiorded 
the  Irish  l^rofestants  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  his  majesty  liad  resolved  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Irchnnd,  and  to  conduct 
the  war  in  per.son.  On  the  king's  arrival,  the  Pres- 
byterian as  well  as  the  Episcopalian  ministers,  has- 
tened to  express  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and 
p 
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their  dcvoti'd  attachnient  to  liis  cause.  One  of  his 
first  acts,  afier  setting  toot  on  the  sliores  of  Ireland, 
was  to  authorise  tlie  ijajnient  of  £1,200  yearly  to 
the  I'resliytcriau  clersy  of  Ulster,  in  which  origi- 
nated the  grant  called  the  llgium  Donum  or  Royal 
Bounty,  still  enjoyed  hy  their  successors.  The  vic- 
tories of  William,  the  contident  assurance  of  the 
roval  protection,  and  the  pecuniary  grant  which  they 
liad  just  received,  tended  to  encourage  them  in  tlio 
re-establishment  of  their  cliurch  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  The  Presbyterians  were  at  this 
period  bv  far  the  majority  of  the  Protestant  i)opula- 
tion  in  Ulster. 

Now  that  not  only  perfect  toleration,  but  even 
roval  favour,  was  enjoyed  by  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters in  the  north,  they  resolved  to  resume  their 
syiiodical  meetings,  and  to  hold  them  half  yearly. 
Accordingly,  the  first  regular  meeting  of  synod  was 
held  at  Belfast  on  the  '2Gth  of  September  1690.  In  the 
discharge  of  all  their  ministerial  duties  the  ministers 
sufi'ered  no  molestation  either  from  the  church  or  the 
state.  The  penal  statutes  against  them  were  still  in 
force,  vet  they  had  become  a  dead  letter,  and  sev- 
eral Presbyterians  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  poli- 
tical and  municipal  offices.  King  William  now  set 
himself  to  the  repeal  of  several  obnoxious  statutes, 
which  seriously  afl'ected  the  Ulster  Presbyterians. 
He  cojnmenced  with  abolishing  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, and  substituting  in  its  room  the  same  oatiis  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  had  been  in  force  in 
England  since  the  year  1688.  This  was  no  small 
boon  to  the  Presbyterians,  as  it  opened  up  to  them, 
without  a  violation  of  their  consciences,  all  the  civil, 
military,  and  municipal  offices  of  the  kingdom.  But 
while  their  civil  privileges  were  thus  enlarged,  their 
religious  liberties  were  still  under  statutory  restric- 
tions. And  this  was  all  the  more  surprising,  that  the 
English  Dissenters  had,  from  the  beginning  of  Wil- 
liam's reign,  enjoyed  the  benerit  of  the  toleration  act, 
though,  in  consequence  of  the'  sacramental  test  act, 
they  were  inea(iable  of  holding  any  public  office. 

The  Irish  parliament,  which  had  not  sat  for  twenty- 
six  yeiirs,  was  convened  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1()92  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  session  commen- 
ced. Lord  Sydney,  the  lonl-lieutenant,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  king,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  toleration 
of  Dissenters  similar  to  that  which  was  in  force  in 
England.  Through  the  influence  of  the  bishops, 
however,  tha  bill  was  defeated,  and  William's  good 
intentions  were  frustrated.  And  yet  practically  such 
a  measure  was  scarcely  needed  in  Ireland  at  the 
time,  in  so  far  as  the  Presbyterians  were  concerned. 
They  enjoyed  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
reli.u'ious  worship  ;  all  places  of  trust  and  power  were 
open  to  them,  and  the  most  friendly  cooperation  ex- 
isied  between  tlieni  and  (he  Episcopalians,  in  all  that 
regarded  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  The 
pleasing  liarmony  which  thus  prevailed  among  the 
dilierent  reliirious  denominations  in  Ulster  was  lirst 
broken  by  Dr.  King,  bishop  of  Derry,  who,  in  1693, 


published  a  pamphlet  witii  the  view  of  showing  the 
Presbyterians  that  their  modes  of  worship  were  mere 
human  inventions,  and  unwarranted  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  that  those  of  the  Ejjiscoiial  church  were 
alone  founded  on  the  Bible.  This  production  was 
not  published  in  the  first  instance,  but  circulated 
privately  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the 
diocese.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  author's  wish, 
it  found  its  way  to  London,  where  it  was  reprinted, 
and  soon  became  known  throughout  the  kingdom. 
A  keen  controversy  now  ensued,  which  unhajipily 
roused  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  animosity  among 
the  ditferent  classes  of  Protestants  at  a  time  when 
unity  was  peculiarly  desirable. 

The  king  and  Ids  ministers  were  still  bent  on  ex- 
tending toleration  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  a 
new  parliament  having  met  in  Dublin  in  1695,  an- 
other attempt  was  made,  at  the  request  of  the  king, 
to  pass  an  act  similar  to  the  toleration  act  in  England. 
Through  the  determined  opposition  of  the  High 
Church  party,  this  second  efi'ort  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. The  subject  of  toleration  was  now  discussed 
with  great  vigour  and  earnestness  through  the  press. 
Pamphlets  appeared  on  both  sides  manifesting  no 
small  ability  and  argumentative  power.  AVhile  this 
controver.sy  was  raging  as  to  the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending toleration  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  an  act 
jvas  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament,  which  met  in 
1697,  guaranteeing  ample  toleration  to  the  French 
Presbyterians,  a  large  number  of  whom  had  settled 
in  Ireland  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nante? 
in  1682.  In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  thus 
given  to  the  French  refugees,  French  nonconform 
ing  congregations  sprang  up  in  Dublin,  Carlow,  Cork, 
Waterford,  and  other  places,  whose  ministers  con- 
tinued to  receive  salaries  from  govennnent  so  long 
as  a  single  French  congregation  existed  in  Ireland. 

But  although  the  Irish  Presbyterians  were  unable 
to  secure  an  act  of  toleration,  they  were,  notwith- 
standing, tnaking  rapid  progress  both  in  numbers 
and  influence.  In  the  principal  towns  of  Ulster 
they  had  risen  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  munici- 
pal corjiorations.  And  while  new  congregations  were 
formed  in  different  jarts of  the  province,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rear  up  a  native  ministry,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  philosophical  seminary  at  Killileagh. 
T"he  five  original  presbyteries  were  now,  in  1697,  dis- 
tributed into  two  particular  synods,  or  sub-synods  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  which  were  appointed 
to  meet  at  Coleraine  and  Dromore  in  the  months  of 
March  and  October  of  each  year.  The  presbytery 
of  Antrim,  also,  having  become  too  large,  was  divid- 
ed into  two  presbyteries,  that  of  Antrim  and  that  of 
Belfast.  This  arrangement  of  synods  and  jirosby- 
teries  continued  diu-ing  the  remainder  of  William's 
reign. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  ill  Ulster  began  now  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  presbyteries  and  synods  were 
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subjected  to  new  griev:inces.  It  was  deniaiided, 
in  some  places,  iliat  the  bunal  service  of  the  English 
Liturj,')'  slioidd  be  read  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman  ; 
oaths  were  required  of  them  in  other  places  which 
they  could  not  conscientiously  take,  and  attempts 
weif  made,  for  the  tirst  time,  to  prevent  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  from  celebrating  marriages  among 
their  own  people.  Prosecutions  weve  instituted 
against  the  ministers,  in  several  instances,  and  heavy 
penalties  imposed. 

The  Presb\-terian  body  in  Ulster  felt  it  to  be  a 
very  great  hardsliip  that  the  validity  of  marriages 
celebrated  by  their  ministers  should  be  called  in 
question,  more  especially  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  such  marriages  from  their  tirst  settle- 
ment in  Ireland.  After  submitting  to  the  annoy- 
ances connected  with  this  matter,  they  resolved  to 
bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  loi-d-Iieutcnant, 
and  entreat  the  inteqiosition  of  government  in  their 
behalf  The  king,  to  whom  the  point  was  referred 
by  his  deputy,  expressed  his  decided  disapproval  of 
the  proceedings  carried  on  against  the  Pre-sbytovians, 
and  his  earnest  wish  that  some  measure  should  be 
devised  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  prosecutions,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  instead  of  the  royal  wisli  being  com- 
plied with,  the  prosecutions  in  the  bishops'  courts 
against  marriages  continued  to  multiply  to  such  a 
degree,  that  in  less  than  half  a-year  another  appeal 
for  redress  was  made  to  the  Irish  government.  Their 
ho[)e  of  obtaining  relief  from  this  or  any  other  grie- 
vance, however,  was  now  much  diminished.  King 
William  having  died  in  March  1701.  No  party  in 
the  kingdom  mourned  more  deeply  the  loss  of  this 
escelleni  monarcli  tlian  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  in 
whose  interests  he  had  uniformly  manifested  a  lively 
concern. 

Deprived  of  their  greatest  earthly  protector  and 
friend,  they  were  still  exposed  to  prosecutions  on 
account  of  marriages,  and  rumours  began  to  spread 
of  a  design  to  suspend  the  Regium  Donum,  which 
had  been  granted  by  William.  The  synod,  accord- 
ingly, lodged  complaints  on  both  these  heads  with 
the  lord  lieutenant ;  and  while  little  satisfaction  was 
given  in  the  matter  of  the  prosecutions,  the  Royal 
Bounty  was  continued  as  formerly,  Queen  Aime 
having  issued  letters-patent  constituting  thirteen  min- 
isters trustees  for  the  distribution  of  the  grant.  But 
through  the  influence  of  the  High  Church  party  cer- 
tain modilications  were  introduced  into  the  mode  of 
its  distribution,  in  order  to  render  the  ministers  more 
directly  dependent  on  the  goveniment.  To  accom- 
plish this  oliject,  the  power  of  allocating  the  amount 
among  the  ministers  was  withdrawn  from  the  trus- 
tees, and  vested  in  the  lord-lieutenant.  Thus  the 
grant  was  no  longer  divided  share  and  share  alike, 
but  the  plan  of  arrangement  was  now  laid  down  in 
these  words :  "  To  be  distributed  among  such  of  the 
non-conforming  ministers,  by  warrant  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  for 


the  time  being,  in  such  manner  as  he  or  tliey  shall 
find  necessary  for  our  service,  or  the  good  of  that 
kingdom."  And  yet,  notwitlistanding  these  written 
modilications,  the  Regium  Donum  seems  to  have 
continued  to  be  distributed  in  equal  proportions  to 
all  the  ministers  as  tbrmerly. 

So  rapidly  had  the  Presliyterian  congregations  in 
Ulster  increased  in  number,  thai  it  became  necessary 
to  organize  anew  the  public  judicatories  of  [he  church. 
Accordingly,  the  whole  ministers  were  now  arranged 
in  nine  presbyteries,  distributed  into  threesub-svnods, 
all  being  under  the  superintendence  of  one  general  sy- 
nod, which  continued  to  meet  annuall_y  at  Antrim  in 
the  tirst  week  of  June.  To  raise  the  standardof  theolo- 
gical acquirements  among  her  young  men,  the  church 
enacted,  in  1702,  that  the  curricidum  ofstudv  should 
include  not  less  than  four  years'  study  of  divinity, 
besides  the  regular  course  of  philosophy.  The 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whichshe  rightly 
regarde<l  as  her  parent  church,  were  those  to  which 
all  her  ministers  were  required  steadfastly  to  adhere. 

Queen  Amie  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne, 
than  she  juit  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  High  Chiu-ch 
party,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  English 
parliament  of  this  reign,  a  bill  was  passed  extending 
to  Ireland  the  provi^ions  of  an  act  of  King  William's 
last  parliament,  by  which  all  persons  in  office,  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical,  were  required  to  take  the 
oalh  of  abjuration,  which  declared  that  the  person  pre- 
tending to  be  king  of  England,  under  the  title  of  James 
III.,  had  no  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  crown. 
This  oath  was  taken  by  almost  all  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Ireland.  There  were,  however,  a  few 
who  scrupled  conscientiously  to  take  the  oath,  and 
who  on  this  account  received  the  name  of  non-jurors. 
These  were  looked  upon  by  High  Churchmen  as 
Jacobites,  and  disloyal,  and  occasion  was  taken  to 
cast  the  same  reproach,  however  unjustly,  on  the 
whole  Presbyterian  body.  For  a  time  the  non-jur- 
ing ministers  were  unmolested,  but  at  length  various 
attempts  were  made,  though  without  success,  to  put 
the  law  in  force  against  tliem.  Such  was  the  hostility 
of  the  High  Church  party  to  the  Presbyterians,  that 
they  prevailed  upon  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to 
pa.ss  a  resolution,  "  That  the  pension  of  £1,200  per 
annum  granted  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ul- 
ster is  an  unnecessary  branch  of  the  eslablishment." 
But  the  government  declined  to  carry  out  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Commons,  and  the  grant  was  continued 
as  formerly. 

A  heavy  blow  was  dealt  at  this  time  l»y  the  High 
Churchmen  in  Ireland  against  the  Presbyterians.  A 
bill  was  framed  ostensibly  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  Popery,  and  as  its  provisions  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  Romanists,  it  received  the 
support  of  the  Presbyterians,  but  when  sent  to 
England,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  it  by  the 
English  ministry,  no  doubt  with  the  full  approbation 
of  the  Queen,   •■  requiring  all  persons  holding  any 
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office,  civil  or  military,  or  receiving  any  pay  or  salary 
from  the  crown,  or  having  command  or  place  of 
trust  from  the  sovereign,"  to  take  the  sacnament  in 
tlie  E'tablislied  Cluirch  within  three  months  after 
everv  sucli  appointment.  By  tliis  Sacramental  Test, 
ilisscnters  of  all  kinds,  including  of  course  the  Irish 
Presbvteriaii?,  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of 
public  trust  and  emolument.  The  consequence  was, 
that  most  of  the  magistrates  throuirhout  Ulster  were 
deprived  of  their  commissions.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
it  appeared  doubtful  whether  the  ministers  were  not 
]irevented  by  the  act  from  accepting  the  Rez/iiim  Do- 
vum,  but  on  consulting  the  solicitor-general,  the 
svnod  were  assured  that  they  might  continue  to  re- 
ceive it  with  s.ifety,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  accrue  to 
them  out  of  atiy  office  or  place  of  trust  bestowed  by 
the  sovereign. 

In  vain  were  petitions  presented  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament by  the  l^resb\-terians  and  their  friends,  call- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test  clause ; 
all  such  petitions  were  utterly  disregarded.  Nay, 
such  was  the  intolerant  spirit  which  characterized 
this  parliament,  that  an  attempt  was  even  made  wholly 
to  prevent  I'resbyterian  ministers  from  celebrating 
marriages,  but  happily  the  design  was  not  carried 
out,  and  no  attempt  was  again  made  to  interfere  with 
the  validit}"  of  Presbyterian  m<arriages.  Still  further 
to  injure  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  parliament 
passed  a  resolution,  which,  though  general,  was  de- 
signed to  crush  the  philosophy  school  at  Killileagli, 
in  which  young  men  were  trained  for  the  ministry  in 
Ulster.  The  resolution  ran  tlius  : — '•  That  tlie  erect- 
ing and  continuing  any  seminary  for  the  instruction 
and  education  of  youth  in  pnnciples  contrary  to  the 
Established  Church  and  government,  tends  to  create 
and  perpetuate  misunderstandings  among  Protes- 
tants;" but  this  resolution  was  entirely  inoperative, 
and  tailed  to  inflict  the  slightest  injury  on  the  seminary 
."It  which  it  was  aimed.  The  same  party  were  more 
successful  in  their  etforts  to  injure  the  non-juring 
ministers  who  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  remain 
unmolested ;  the  parliament  having  been  prcviiiled 
upon  to  pass  two  resolutions,  which  compelled  Mr. 
M'Bride,  one  of  the  non-jiu"ors,  to  quit  his  ministerial 
charge  in  Belfast,  and  to  retire  to  Scotland,  where 
he  was  forced  to  continue  for  three  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Presbyterian  church  was  prosecuting 
her  Master's  work  with  the  utmost  activity  and  zeal. 
In  170.5,  it  was  enacted  by  the  synod,  that  all  persons 
licensed  or  ordained  .should  subscribe  the  Westminster 
Confes.sion  of  Faith,  as  the  confession  of  their  faith. 
A  number  of  congregations  having  sprung  up  in  the 
.south  and  west  of  the  kingdom,  a  missionary  fund 
was  now  instituted  for  their  support,  and  active  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  supplying  with  ordinances  tlio 
scattered  members  of  the  church  in  remote  districts 
of  the  country.  It  wa-s  the  earnest  wish  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  Whig  party,  which  had  acquired  the 
ascendency  in  England,  to  obtain  a  rejieal  of  the 
obnoxious  Sacramcnt.al   Test   cl.ause,  but  the  IIii;h 


Cluirch  party,  which  slill  predominated  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  were  resolved  to  uphold  the  test  with 
even  increased  rigour.  Circumstances  soon  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  zeal  in  this 
direction.  It  so  h.appened  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Derry,  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster,  who  had  held 
numicipal  offices  before  the  passing  of  the  Sacra- 
mental Test  clause,  still  retained  then),  though  they 
had  ce.-ised  to  act.  This  peculiarity  having  boin  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  the  case  of  Belfast,  the  House 
of  Commons  took  the  opportunity  of  selling  forth  a 
declaration  to  the  ciVcct,  that  the  office  of  burgess 
was  vacated  in  every  case  in  which  the  occujiant  had 
not  qu.alitied  by  becoming  a  confonni.sf.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  declaration,  Presbyterian  burgesses 
were  everywhere  throuihout  Ulster  superseded  by 
Episcopalians.  The  impolicy  of  the  Sacramental 
Test  clause  became  more  especially  apparent  in  the 
spring  of  1708,  when  the  French  king  attempted  to 
land  the  Pretender  in  Scotland.  This  event  exciled 
great  alarm  among  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster,  from 
their  vicinity  to  Scotland,  but  numbers  of  them  re- 
fused to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia  lest  they  should 
be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Sacramental 
Test.  It  was  now  plain  to  thoughtful  men  of  all 
parties,  that  some  remedy  must  be  devised  for  so 
serious  an  evil.  Efforts,  therefore,  were  again  put 
forth  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clause 
from  the  English  parliament,  as  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
m.acy  hiid  been  repealed  in  the  previous  reign.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  any  proposal  of  the  kind 
would  meet  with  insurmountable  opposition,  and 
therefore,  it  was  judged  to  be  quite  inexpedient  to 
bring  forw.ard  the  subject  in  the  meantime. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  the  speedy  removal  of 
the  test,  as  well  as  the  redress  of  their  other  griev- 
ances, now  becjime  brighter  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  to  the  government  of  Ireland  of  the  Earl 
of  Wharton,  who  had  long  been  considered  the  le.ider 
of  the  Presbyterian  interest  of  England.  But  the 
nomination  of  this  nobleman  to  the  lord-lieutenancy 
aroused  the  High  Church  parly  to  redouble  their  ex- 
ertions to  maintain  the  test.  At  this  crisis  Dean 
Swift  appeared,  wielding  his  powerful  pen  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Presbyterian  and  other  Dissent- 
ers. Amid  all  opposition,  however,  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  still  on  the  increase.  Its  congrega- 
tions numbered  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  it  was  propose<l  in  the  synod  of  1708,  that 
the  supreme  court  should  now  consist  of  delegates 
from  each  presbytery,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  This  proposal  was  fully  discussed  at 
the  meeting  of  synod  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  opposition  which  it  met 
with  from  a  nund)er  of  ministers  and  elders,  it  was 
tirst  postponed,  and  ultimately  idmndoned. 

In  1710,  the  synod  of  Ulster  resolved  to  adopt 
measures  for  preaching  the  gosjiel  to  the  native 
IrLsh  in  their  own  language.  This  inqiortant  work 
had  been  too  long  neglected,  and  as  the  Episcopal 
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charcli  liad  recently  awakened  to  their  duty  in  this 
marter,  tlie  PresLiyteviaii  cliurch  now  followed  their 
example.  Seven  minisiers  and  throe  probationers, 
who  were  able  to  preach  in  Irish,  were  appointed  to 
itinerate  for  this  pur[)ose.  carrying  along  with  tlicm 
a  supply  of  Bibles,  Confessions  of  Faitli.  and  Cate- 
chisms, all  in  the  Irisli  language.  But  the  troubles 
of  the  times  prevented  this  scheme  from  being  car- 
ried out  to  any  great  extent.  To  this  period  also 
must  be  refeiTed  the  origin  of  what  lias  been  called 
"The  General  Fimd,"  instituted  "  for  the  support  of 
religion  in  and  about  Dublin  and  the  South  of  Ire- 
land, by  assisting  and  supporting  the  Protestant 
dissenting  interest  against  unreasonable  persecutions, 
and  for  the  education  of  youth  designed  for  the  min- 
istry' among  Protestant  dissenters,  and  for  assisting 
Protestant  dissenting  congregations  that  are  poor  and 
unable  to  provide  for  (heir  ministers."  Large  sums 
of  money  were  contributed  to  this  fund,  by  means  of 
which  ordinances  were  provided  for  many  districts 
in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

^leantime  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  who  had  been 
again  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  endeavoured,  though 
witliout  success,  to  prevail  upon  the  parliament  to 
repeal  the  Sacramental  Test.  A  few  months  only 
had  elai'sed,  however,  when  the  High  Clunxh  interest 
having  re-acquired  the  ascendency  at  the  English 
coiut,  the  government  of  Ireland  was  transferred 
once  more  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  This  change  in 
the  rulers  of  the  country  led  of  course  to  an  entire 
change  in  the  whole  aspect  of  public  affairs.  The 
penalties  of  the  law  were  now  put  in  force  on  the 
few  non-juring  ministers  iii  Ulster,  and  three  of  them 
were  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  Irish 
parliament,  but  more  especially  the  House  of  Lords, 
continue^d  to  nianife.st  the  most  undisguised  hostility 
to  tlie  Presbyterians.  A  representation  and  address 
was  drawn  up  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  relating  to  the 
dissenting  ministers,  and  though  tliis  document  pro- 
fessed to  narrate  a  niunber  of  grievances  which  the 
Episcopalians  of  Ireland  sutl'ered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Presbyterians,  the  real  design  of  the  wliole  was  to 
urgeupon  Queen  .\nne  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hoyal 
Bounty.  Another  address  having  the  same  object 
in  view  was  presented  by  the  Convocation  of  the 
clergy.  The  Presbyterians,  therefore,  in  self-defence, 
hastened  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  a  faithful 
statement  of  their  principles,  vinilicating  themselves 
from  the  misreprc;sentations  which  their  enemies  had 
so  industriously  spread.  Government,  .and  even  the 
Queen  personally,  received  from  the  High  Chtu'ch 
party  in  Ireland  nimierous  and  earnest  letters  calling 
for  active  steps  to  be  taken  against  the  Ul.<ter  Pres- 
byterians. Pamphlets  were  published  of  the  most 
abusive  and  intlainmatory  character,  accusing  this 
peaceable  and  useful  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects, 
of  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  Not  contented,  how- 
ever, with  calumniating  them  by  private  correspond- 
ence aiul  tln-ougb  the  press,  the  High  Church  party 
proceeded  to  acts  of  open  persecution.      Through 


their  influence  the  presbytery  of  Monaghan  was  sum- 
moued  before  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  aiui 
indicted  for  a  riot,  simply  because  they  held  meet- 
ings in  their  capacity  as  a  church-court.  Such  an 
outrage  could  not  of  course  be  borne  in  silence  ;  and 
the  .synod  having  appealed  in  vain  to  the  lords  jus- 
tices in  Dublin,  laid  their  case  before  the  Queen,  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  at 
that  time  prime  mhiister.  In  reply,  instructions 
were  sent  from  Government  to  the  lords  justices, 
that  if  the  indictment  should  be  sustained  by  the 
grand  jury,  the  trial  shoidd  be  conducted  before  the 
Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin,  where  it  would  be  free 
from  the  influence  of  local  prejudices,  and  more  com- 
pletely under  the  contml  of  government.  Before  the 
day  of  trial  came,  the  prosecution  was  stopped.  But 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  now  in  various  wavs 
made  the  victims  of  that  intolerant  spirit  which  liad 
been  revived  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Convo- 
cation. Ministers  were  prosecuted  for  celebrating 
marriages,  and  laymen  for  teaching  schools  and  re- 
fusing to  act  as  churchwardens. 

The  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  and  the 
appointment  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  the  Duke  of 
Slirewsbury,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit, 
induced  the  Ulster  -synod  to  make  another  attempt 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test ;  on  this 
also,  as  on  former  occasions,  they  were  unsuccessful. 
The  inflncnce  of  the  High  Church  partv  w.as  now 
strong,  and  at  their  suggestion  the  IJoyal  Bounty 
grant  was  entirely  withdrawn  in  1714  by  the  Irish 
government.  Lawsuits  still  continued  to  bo  instituted 
against  the  Presbyterian  clergy  for  celebrating  mar- 
riages. And  the  change  which  had  recently  taken 
place  in  the  political  atfairs  of  England  by  the  a.'^cen- 
dency  of  Bolingbroke,  was  the  means  of  adding  still 
more  grievances  to  those  which  already  existed.  A 
bill  having  been  introduced  into  the  English  i)arlia- 
ment  for  preventing  the  growth  of  schism,  a  clause 
was  proposed  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  ex- 
tending its  operation  to  Ireland.  Bv  this  measure 
every  Irish  Presbyterian,  who  ventin-ed  to  teach  a 
school,  except  of  the  very  humblest  description,  w.is 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months.  Encour- 
aged by  the  assaults  thus  made  at  headquarters  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Ulster  synod,  the  Episcopalians 
in  Ireland  opeidy  added  insult  to  injmy.  and  so  far 
did  they  carry  matters,  that  in  the  towns  of  Antrim. 
Downpatrick,  and  RuhtViland,  the  Presbyterian 
churches  were  actually  nailed  up.  In  the  midst  of 
these  gross  acts  of  persecution,  and  on  the  verv  day 
on  which  the  .schism  hill  came  into  operation,  the  un- 
expected death  of  Queen  Anne  checked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  High  Church  party,  and  introduced  an 
era  of  comparative  liberty  and  peace. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, was  welcomed  by  the  Irish  Presbyterians  a« 
likely  to  secure  to  them  the  full  pos^es^ion  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  They  h;ustencd  therefore  to 
lay  their  claims  before  the  king  and  his  ministry. 
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cmviiiu  tlie  repeal  of  tlie  Sacmiiiental  Test,  full  legal 
]iri)tectioii  for  tlieir  worsliii)  and  governineiit,  and  tlie 
re.-*toratioii  and  increase  of  the  grant  of  tlie  Royal 
Roiiiity.  KnowinLT  that  the  Act  of  Toleration  had 
been  obtained  by  the  Kiiglish  dissenters,  on  condi- 
tion that  thev  subscrilied  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
of  the  Kstablished  Church,  excepting  those  which 
related  to  discipline,  the  Irish  Presbyterians  held  a 
meeting  at  .Viitrim,  for  the  purpose  of  maturely  con- 
sidering on  what  principles  they  would  claim  the 
jirotection  of  the  laws.  This  jioiiit  was  carefully 
deliberated  upon,  and  it  was  resolved  that  as  they 
could  nut  conscientiously  subscribe  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  they  were  quite  willing  and  ready  to  substi- 
tute subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith ;  but  a  few  congregations  in  Dublin  and  the 
South  of  Ireland  having  been  educated  among  the 
English  dissenters  were  averse  to  subscribe  the  West- 
minster Confession  ;  and  in  deference  to  the  scruples 
of  these  brethren,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  prepare 
a  special  formula  to  be  substituted  in  room  of  the 
Westminster  confession,  in  case  the  government 
should  refuse  to  admit  of  their  subscription  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  formula  agreed  upon  by  the  meeting  was  in 
these  words : — ■•  I  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  true 
God,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  these 
three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in 
power,  and  glory.  I  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  given  by  Divine 
inspiration,  and  that  they  are  a  perfect  rule  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice.  And  pursuant  to  this  belief, 
I  agree  to  all  the  doctrines  common  to  the  Protes- 
tant churches  both  at  home  and  abroad."  A  depu- 
tation from  the  Presbyterian  body  proceeded  to 
London,  and  were  received  graciously  by  the  king, 
who  appeared  to  be  sensibly  moved  in  listening  to 
the  detail  of  their  grievances;  and  by  his  command 
the  grant  of  Royal  Bounty  was  forthwith  renewed, 
and  hopes  held  out  of  an  augmentation  to  its  amount 
at  no  distant  date. 

It  was  quite  plain  to  the  High  Church  party  that 
the  king  was  disposed  to  favour  the  Presbyterians ; 
hence  they  sounded  the  alarm  that  the  church  was 
in  danger.  Those  extreme  views  prevailed  in  Dub- 
lin College,  and  the  Jacobite  spirit  which  began  to 
manifest  itself  among  the  students,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  government,  more  especially  as  the 
Pretender  was  well  known  to  threaten  an  invasion. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  might  land  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ulster,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken 
suited  to  the  emergency.  A  militia  force  was  en- 
rolled, and  although  by  joining  it  the  Presbyterians 
exposed  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  the  Sacra- 
mental Test  .Vet,  they  hesitated  not  to  take  .arms  in 
defence  of  their  reli  ion  and  liberties,  hoping  that 
the  government  would  jirotect  them  against  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  A  bill  was  accordingly  pa.ssed 
through  the  Irish  parliament,  which  secured  di.ssent- 
ers  in   the  militia  against  all  the  penalties  of  the 


obnoxious  .■X.ct.  The  bishops  did  all  in  their  power  tc 
prevent  even  this  partial  relief  from  being  afforded  to 
the  Presbyterians,  and  accordingly  after  having  been 
transmitted  to  London,  the  bill  was  abandoned  by  the 
government,  and  the  Test  .\et  remained  in  full  force 
airainst  the  Presbyterians,  whether  they  served  in 
the  militia,  the  regular  army,  or  in  any  other  capa- 
city wh.ttever.  In  order  to  neutralize  the  injurious 
ell'ect  of  the  triumph  which  the  bisho])S  had  etVccted, 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution,  declar- 
ing. "That  such  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  dissent- 
ing subjects  of  this  kingdom  as  have  taken  commis- 
sions in  the  militia,  or  acted  in  the  comnii.ssion  of 
array,  have  hereby  done  a  seasonable  service  to  his 
Majesty's  royal  person  and  government,  and  the 
Protestant  interest  in  this  kingdom."'  And  still  fur- 
ther to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  disappointed  Presby- 
terians, the  Commons,  in  opposition  to  the  High 
Church  party,  passed  an  additional  resolution  to  the 
effect,  "That  anv  person  who  shall  commence  a 
prosecution  against  any  dissenter,  who  has  accepted 
or  shall  accept  of  a  commission  in  the  army  or  mili- 
tia, is  an  eiir-my  to  King  George  and  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  a  friend  to  the  Pretender." 

Thus  once  more  were  the  Irish  bishops  powerful 
enough  to  defeat  the  attempts  made  to  rejieal  the 
Sacrament.'d  Test,  even  although  both  the  King  .and 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  were  disj.osed  in  this 
matter  tc)  fovour  the  Presbyterians.  It  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  Presbyterian  body  that  they  came 
to  the  resolution  of  continuing  in  the  public  service 
at  this  critical  period,  even  although  by  doing  so 
they  exposed  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Sacramental  Test.  A  synod  was  now  summoned  to 
meet  at  Belfast,  with  the  view  of  considering  the 
terms  on  which  application  should  be  made  to  the 
government  for  a  Tuleration  Act.  The  attend- 
ance both  of  ministers  and  elders  was  Larger  on  this 
occasion  than  at  any  former  meeting  of  synod,  and 
after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  agreed,  that  they 
.should  propose  subscription  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  as  the  ground  of  toleration  ;  and  if  the 
government  should  prefer  the  formula  already  referred 
to,  they  should  add  to  it  a  clause  which  would  make 
the  last  sentence  run  thus : — '•  And  pursuant  to  this 
belief,  I  agree  to  all  the  doctrines  common  to  the 
Protestant  churches  at  home  and  abroad,  contained 
in  their  and  our  pubhc  Confessions  of  Faith."  The 
synod  directed  their  attention  .also  to  the  necessity  of 
lu'eaching  the  gospel  in  the  Iri.sh  language,  in  dis- 
tricts where  Roman  Catholics  abounded,  and  they 
unanimously  resolved  to  encourage  this  excellent  de- 
sign to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Those  of  the 
brethren  \.lio  were  able  to  preach  in  Iri.sh  were  com- 
missioned .accordingly  to  pre.ach  in  succession  in 
various  districts.  A  school  for  teaching  Irish  was 
opened  in  Dundalk,  and  steps  were  taken  for  ]irint- 
iiig  editions  of  the  catechism,  and  of  a  short  grammar 
in  the  Irish  tongue.  A  very  favourable  report  of  the 
success  w  hich  had  accompanied  this  important  scheme 
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was  made  to  the  synod  in  1717,  and  they  resolved 
"  to  continue  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  fur- 
tlier  so  good  a  work."  The  nine  presbyteries  of 
which  the  church  consisted  in  1702,  were  now  aug- 
mented to  eleven,  liaving  under  their  care  about  140 
congregations. 

The  Irisli  Presbyterians  knowing  that  it  was  the 
earnest  desire  of  tlie  king  and  his  ministers  to  redress 
the  gi'ievances  of  which  they  justly  complained,  lield 
a  meeting  at  Newry,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
making  another  effort  to  obtain  relief.  They  ap- 
[lointed  a  deputation  from  both  the  Nortli  and  South 
to  repair  to  London  for  this  purpose.  On  reaching 
the  metropolis,  the  deputation  waited  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  Government,  from  wliom  they  received  assur- 
•ances  that  something  effectual  would  be  done  for 
their  relief  in  the  next  session  of  parliament ;  and  in 
tlie  meantjine  the  king  and  l.is  ministers  placed  on 
the  civil  list  the  sum  of  £800  a-year,  as  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  Royal  Bounty,  one-lialf  to  be  appro- 
jD-iated  to  the  synod  of  Ulster,  which  comprised  140 
ministers,  while  the  other  half  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  ministers  of  Dublin  and  the  South,  who  amount- 
ed at  this  date  to  no  more  than  thirteen.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  (1713),  the  Government 
sought  to  fulfil  their  pledge  by  causing  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  "  for 
rendering  the  Protestant  dissenters  more  useful  and 
capable  of  supporting  the  Protestant  interest  of  this 
kingdom."  The  High  Church  party,  afraid  that  too 
liberal  concessions  might  be  made  to  Presbyterians, 
introduceda  counter  bill.  •' for  exempting  the  Protes- 
tant dissenters  of  this  kingdom  from  ceriain  penalties 
to  which  they  are  now  subject."  The  object  of  this 
latter  measure  was  to  grant  nothing  nu)re  than  a 
bare  toleration  for  dissenting  wor.^^hip  ;  and  in  this 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  form  it  passed  into  a  law, 
but  not  without  the  most  sireniuius  and  persevering 
opposition  from  some  High  Churchmen.  In  the 
course,  of  the  same  session  of  parliament,  a  bill  of 
indemnity  was  passed  discharging  those  in  public 
offices  or  employments  from  the  penalties  incurred 
by  not  taking  the  Sacramental  Test.  A  similar  act 
5f  indemnity  was  rejieated  annually  for  a  long 
period,  either  voted  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  or  as 
was  generally  the  case,  sent  over  from  England. 

Up  to  this  period  of  its  hi-story,  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Ireland  had  been  characterized  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  a  complete  accordance  both  in 
worship  aiul  disciiiline  with  the  parent  Church  of 
Scotland.  Now,  however,  heretical  views  on  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  began  to  be  broach- 
ed by  some  ministers  connected  with  the  Belfast 
Society,  an  association  of  ministers  which  had  been 
organized  in  1705  for  mutual  improvement  in  theolo- 
gical knowledge.  The  originator  of  the  new  opinions 
appears  to  have  been  a  young  minister,  the  Rev.  John 
.Abernethy,  who  was  ordained  minister  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  Antrim.    He  taught  that  the  ground  of  a  sin- 


ner's acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God  w.as  his  sincerity, 
that  error  was  innocent  when  not  wilful,  and  that  all 
belief  in  positive  doctrines  was  uncertain,  or  at  all 
events  non-essential.  In  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  those  of  the  Belfa-st 
Society  who  agreed  with  him,  held  that  the  church 
had  no  right  to  require  subscription  to  a  human  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  that  to  demand  such  a  subscrip- 
tion was  to  violate  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
besides  being  inconsistent  with  ChristiiUi  Uberty 
and  true  Protestantism.  The  origin  of  these  lax 
and  en-oneous  opinions  in  Ulster  is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  the  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Abernethy 
had  been  a  fellow-student  and  intimate  friend  of 
Professor  Simpson,  wdio  was  cited  before  the  General 
Assembly  in  Scotland  I'or  teaching  Arminian  and 
Pelagian  errors  in  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Glasgow; 
and  besides,  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Society  had  studied  under  this  heretical  professor. 
It  was  strongly  suspected,  moreover,  that  in  addition 
to  their  other  errors,  these  young  men  had  imbibed 
the  .-Vrian  opinions  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  but  this 
charge  they  solemnly  denied.  For  tifteen  years  the 
errors  wdiich  had  crept  into  the  church  made  silent 
but  steady  progress,  and  those  who  held  them  be- 
came the  most  prominent  and  influential  members  ot 
the  synod.  At  length,  Mr.  Abernethy  published  a 
sermon,  wdiich  lie  had  preached  before  the  Belfast 
Society,  under  the  title  of  '  Religious  Obedience 
founded  on  Personal  Persuasion.'  From  the  appear- 
ance of  this  discourse  in  print,  is  to  be  dated  the 
conuncncement  of  that  controversy  which  raged 
among  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  for  seven  years, 
giving  rise  to  a  number  of  publications  on  both 
sides,  and  terminating  in  the  exclusion  of  the  men>- 
bcrs  of  the  Belfast  Society  from  the  comnnmity  of 
the  Synod. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  important  contro- 
versy, the  practice  had  begun  to  be  adoi>ted  by  some 
presbyteries  of  allowing  subscription  of  the  stand- 
ards with  reservations  and  explanations.  This  ob- 
jectionable practice  was  legalised  by  the  Sjniod, 
under  what  is  known  by  the  natne  of  the  Pacitic 
Act,  and  laxity  of  discipline  h.aving  been  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  proceedings  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  church,  the  example  was  soon  followed  by  the 
inferior  courts.  In  the  presbytery  of  Belfast,  Mr. 
Ilalliday,  who  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  new 
opinions,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Pacilic  Act,  or  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Failh  in  any  form.  In  utter  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  the  church,  the  presbytery  were  contented  to 
receive  a  meagre  and  unsatislactory  declaration  of 
his  faith,  which  he  tendered  to  the  brethren,  insist- 
ing that  no  chiu'ch  had  a  right  to  demand  any  fuller 
confession.  Four  members  of  the  presbytery  pro- 
tested against  the  reception  of  such  a  declaration,  in 
place  of  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession, 
and  appealed  to  the  sub-synod  of  Belfast.  This 
quarterly  provincial  synod  met  in  the  tirst  week  of 
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•laniiarv  1721,  when  the  reasons  of  protest  were  ap- 
proveil  by  the  wliole  synod,  witli  the  exception  of 
tlie  members  of  the  Belfast  Society;  and  the  majority 
of  llie  presbytery  wlio  liad  ailniitted  Mr.  Haliiday, 
witlioiit  subscription  of  the  standards,  were  publicly 
rebuked  at  the  bar  of  the  court.  Notwitlistandini; 
this  decision  of  the  sub-sytiod.  Mr.  Haliiday  ;^till  re- 
fused to  subscribe  tlie  Confession.  The  wliole  church 
was  much  agitated  by  the  divisions  wliich  bad  arisen 
among  its  minister.s,  ami  in  this  painful  state  of  mat- 
ters the  supreme  court  held  its  annual  meetinc;  at 
Belfast.  The  attendance  of  both  ministers  and  elders 
was  unusually  larE;e,  sliowin^  the  deep  interest  whicli 
was  felt  in  the  |)resent  critical  state  of  affairs.  At 
this  synod  memorials  were  presented  from  seventeen 
congregations  spread  o\er  seven  counties  of  Ulster, 
entreating  that  in  order  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  multitudes,  as  well  as  to  remove  all  cause  of  re- 
proach, 'all  the  members  of  svniod,  and  all  inferior 
judicatories  of  tlie  church,  may  be  obliged  to  sub- 
scribe the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  the 
confession  of  tlieir  faith."  In  the  spirit  of  this  me- 
morial, the  synod  commenced  their  proceedings  by 
passing  a  resolution,  which  denied  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  they  had  departed  ■•  from  the  commoiilv 
received  doctrine  conceniing  the  essential  Deity  of 
the  !^on  of  God,  liy  denying  his  essential  Divine  per- 
fections, particularly  his  neces.sarv  existence,  abso- 
lute eternity,  and  independence."  The  members  of 
the  Belfast  Society  decUned  voting  for  this  resolu- 
tion, •'  not,"  as  the  minutes  of  synod  bear,  "  because 
they  disbelieved  the  article  of  Christ's  supreme 
Deity;  for  this  article  they  professed  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  believe ;  but  because  they  are  against 
all  authoritative  human  decisions  as  tests  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  because  they  judged  such  decisions  unsea- 
sonable at  this  time."  To  meet  more  directly  the 
object  of  the  memorial  wliich  had  been  laid  before 
them,  the  synod  agreed  not  to  enjoin,  but  simply  to 
permit  all  the  members  of  synod  who  were  willing  to 
do  so,  to  subscribe  the  Westminster  Confe.'sion  of 
Faith.  This  resolution  also  was  keenly  opposed  bv 
the  members  of  the  Belfast  Society,  but  was  carried 
by  a  decided  majority.  A  large  number  of  minisiers 
accordingly  signed  anew  the  Coiilession  of  Faith, 
and  from  this  time  the  two  parties  were  known  by 
the  names  of  Subscribers  and  Non-Subscribers. 

At  this  meeting  of  synod.  Mr.  Ilalhday  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  body  without  being  called 
upon  to  suliscribe  the  Confession,  on  the  simple  pro- 
viso that  this  be  no  precedent  in  any  instance  for  the 
future.  And  to  render  the  Pacific  Act  more  effec- 
tual, its  well  as  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  church, 
lliree  resolutions  were  passed,  fii-st,  that  no  person 
should  be  licensed,  ordained,  or  installed,  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  ijresbytery  then 
present ;  secondly,  that  .should  any  single  member 
protest  agiiinst  such  licen>e.  ordination,  or  installa- 
tion, further  proceedings  therein  should  be  arrested 
until  tlie  next  synod ;  and  thirdly,  that  should  the 


Pacilic  -Vet  be  ag.ain  violated,  the  presiding  minisiei 
should  be  suspended  at  the  discretion  of  the  synod. 

The  entire  province  of  Ulster  was  now  in  a  state 
of  commotion,  the  people  arraying  themselves  on 
either  side  of  the  controversy.  Paraplilets  were 
pnlilishcd  in  rapid  succession  by  the  champions  of 
both  parties.  So  keen  indeed  djd  the  contlict  be- 
come, that  great  anxiety  was  felt  lest  a  rupture 
should  take  place  between  the  two  parties  at  the 
next  meeting  of  .synod,  which  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Derry.  The  attendance,  owing  to  the  re- 
moteness of  the  place  of  meeting,  was  not  so  large  as 
at  the  last  .synod.  After  discussion,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  considerable  warmth,  the  following  five 
resolutions  were  adopted  with  the  view  of  removing 
division  and  preserving  peace.  1.  The  declaring 
articles  of  faith  in  Scripture  words  only  shall  not  be 
accepted  as  a  sulhcient  evidence  of  a  person's  sound- 
ness ni  the  faith.  2.  The  synod  resoKed  most  constant- 
ly and  tirmly  to  adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith.  3.  The  synod  resolved  to  maintain  the 
Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  as  hitherto 
exercised.  4.  The  synod  desire  to  exercise  Chris- 
tian forbearance  towards  the  non-subscribers,  so  long 
as  they  governed  themselves  according  to  the  acts 
of  the  synod,  and  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
cluirch.  5.  The  synod  earnestly  and  most  seriously 
exhorted  the  people  under  the  ministry  of  the  non- 
subscribers  to  condescend  as  far  as  their  consciences 
allowed  them  in  adhering  to  their  pastors. 

These  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  synod  to  com- 
promise inatters  were  altogether  unsuccessful.  The 
lay-members  of  the  cliurch  were  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  leniency  shown  by  the  supreme  court  to  the 
non-subscribers,  as  being  in  their  view  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  purity  and  sal'ety  and  jieace  of  the 
church.  It  now  became  every  day  more  and  more 
apjiarent  that  a  disruption  of  the  synod  was  at  hand. 
In  several  ]iresbyteries  accoixlingly.  vacant  congre- 
gations ret'iiscd  to  admit  into  their  pulpits  non-.'-ub- 
scribiiig  ministers.  So  strong  indeed  was  the  feeling 
again.st  these  ministers  which  pervaded  the  Presby- 
terian population  generally,  that  subscribing  niinis- 
tfers  found  it  necessary  to  cerise  from  employing  them 
at  communion  seasons,  or  holding  ministerial  intcr- 
conrse  with  them  in  any  way.  To  allay  the  irritation 
which  exi.sted  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  sub  synod 
of  Derry  at  their  meeting  in  ^lav  1724,  drew  up  a 
"Seasonable  Warning,"  as  it  was  termed,  which 
they  circulated  widely  among  the  people,  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  convincing  them  that  a  Large  body 
of  ministers  and  elders  were  firm  in  upholding  the 
doctrines  and  constitution  of  the  cluirch. 

Meantime  great  anxiety  prevailed  throughout  the 
church  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  .supreme  court.  The  meeting  took  place  at 
Dungannon.  ai;d  the  deepest  interest  in  its  proceed- 
ings pervaded  all  classes.  A  very  large  number  of 
members,  both  clerical  and  lay,  were  present.  The 
subject  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  synod 
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(lirougliout  almost  its  entire  sittings  was  the  case  of 
Mr.  Neviiis,  one  nf  the  non-subseribing  ministers, 
wlio  was  accused  of  holding  and  avowing  Avian 
tenets.  The  result  was,  that  after  a  protracted  trial, 
extending  to  nearly  two  weeks,  he  was  cut  oil"  from 
the  communion  of  tlie  synod,  but  neitlier  disjoined 
fr.jm  his  congregation,  nor  deposed  from  the  minis- 
terial office. 

The  warfare  between  the  subscribers  and  the  non- 
subscribers  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  through  the  press,  tlie  latter 
party  exhibiting  a  decided  superiority  in  literary 
prowess.  Popular  favour,  however,  was  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  the  Subscribers,  and  it  was  daily  be- 
coming more  obvious  that  the  expected  separation 
of  the  two  parties  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 
While  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
excitement,  the  synod  held  its  usual  aimual  meeting 
at  Dungannon  on  the  21st  of  June  1726.  The  non- 
Bubseribers  laid  on  the  table  five  overtures  or  "  ex- 
pedients for  peace,"  as  they  cliose  to  term  them. 
This  elaborate  production  took  up  extreme  ground, 
and  left  the  synod  no  other  alternative  but  to  ex- 
clude its  autliors  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  delay  matters  for  another 
year,  but  this  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  ma- 
jnrity.  The  subject  of  separation  was  now  deliber- 
ated upon,  and  on  the  votes  being  taken  it  was  found 
that  by  a  lai'ge  majority,  composed  chiefly  of  elders, 
the  ministers  being  nearly  equally  divided,  the  sepa- 
ration was  carried.  Yet  even  this  decision  was  par- 
tial and  limited  in  its  character.  !t  excluded  tlio 
non-subscribers  from  '•ministerial  communion  willi 
subscribers  in  church  judicatories  as  formeriv;"  that 
is,  it  simply  excluded  them  from  ccclesi.astical  fel- 
lowship, by  being  members  of  the  synod  or  its  in- 
ferior courts,  but  did  not  exclude  them  either  from 
Christian  fellowship  or  from  ministerial  coninumion 
in  religious  ordinances  and  s,acraments.  And  thougli 
the  open,  avowed  non-snbscribers  were  now  removed 
from  the  synod,  tliere  still  remained  a  number  of 
ministers  who  were  secretly  attached  to  the  jjrinci- 
ples  of  the  non-subscribers,  but  who,  not  being  honest 
enough  to  avow  their  sentiments,  still  continued  in 
communion  with  the  .sjmod.  A  question  n.atnr.iUy 
arose  in  the  altered  slate  of  matters  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Royal  Bounty,  but  in  a  private  meet- 
ing of  the  ministers,  it  was  unanimously  ajrecd,  that 
the  usual  proportions  of  the  grant  should  be  paid  to 
the  members  of  the  excluded  presbytery,  as  regu- 
larly as  if  they  still  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the 
synod. 

The  Irish  Presbyterians  had,  a  few  years  before 
this,  received  from  government  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration.  They  had  still  reason  to  com- 
plain of  several  griev.inces  which  remained  unre- 
dressed. Sites  fur  churches  were  refused  by  I'^pis- 
copalian  landlords.  Presbyterians  were  siill  excluded 
by  the  .Sacramental  Test  from  places  of  public  trust 
under  the  crown,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  prose- 
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euted  for  their  marriages  celebrated  by  their  own 
clergy.  Tlie  accession  of  George  II.,  in  1727,  how- 
ever, was  hailed  as  holding  out  favourable  prospect-, 
the  highest  authorities,  both  in  church  and  state,  be- 
ing generally  disposed  to  relieve  them  from  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  still  laboured.  But  though 
their  hopes  from  government  were  now  brighten- 
ing, the  social  condition  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  an  extensive  emigia- 
tion  of  the  agricultural  population  took  place,  the 
people  flocking  in  great  numbers  to  the  Vt'est  Iiulies. 
An  inquiry  was  inmiediately  instituted  by  govern- 
ment into  the  causes  of  this  alarming  diminution  of 
the  Protestant  population  in  the  nortli  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Presbyterians  urged  anew  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civil  authorities  the  necessity  of  repeal- 
ing the  obnoxious  Sacramental  Test  Act.  The  High 
Church  party  were  naturally  afraid  that  the  claims 
of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  might  be  acknowledged, 
.and  Dean  Swift  appeared  once  more  as  the  stern  op- 
ponent of  toleration,  publishing  a  powerful  pamph- 
let on  the  subject.  In  1732,  the  English  Protestant 
Dissenters  exerted  themselves  strongly  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporal  ion  Acts.  And 
in  the  following  year  the  Irish  Presbyterians  direct- 
ed their  elibrts  towards  the  procuring  of  the  rc- 
jieal  of  their  Test  Act,  but  ahhough  their  claims 
were  admitted  by  the  English  ministry,  their  hopes 
of  redress  were  once  more  doomed  to  be  disappoint- 
ed. The  only  relief,  indeed,  which  tlie  Presbyte- 
rians received  during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  was 
an  act  passed  in  1738  by  which  tliey  were  exempted 
from  all  prosecutions  for  marrhages  celebrated  in  their 
congregations  by  minittcrs  who  had  qualified  under 
the  Toleration  Act. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  dis,idvantages  un- 
der which  tlie  Ulster  Presbyterians  had  long  laboured, 
their  numbers  had  steadily  increased,  thirty  new  con- 
gregations having  been  organized  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
dividend  of  the  Royal  Bounty,  which  annually  ac- 
crued to  each  individual  nunister,  was  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. In  these  circumstances,  the  synod,  between 
the  years  1744  and  1750,  frequently  had  under  their 
consideration  the  jiropriety  of  applying  to  govern- 
ment for  an  addition  to  the  Royal  Bounty.  It  was 
strongly  feared  that  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  woidd 
be  warmly  espoused  by  the  Irish  Romanists,  but  all 
apprehensions  for  the  security  of  Ireland  were  quiet- 
ed by  the  promptitude  with  which  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ulster  took  up  arms  to  resi.st  the  enemv  should  he 
venture  to  land  upon  their  shores.  Their  determi- 
nation to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of 
the  Protestant  king  and  constitution,  w,as  set  forth 
in  a  "  Declaration"  which  they  published  as  soon  as 
the  standard  of  the  I'retcnder  had  been  raised  in  Scot- 
land. These  demonstrations  of  loyalty  were  dulv  ap- 
preciated by  the  Earl  of  Chcstertlcld,  the  lord-lienten- 
ant,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  given  to  expect  th.uf 
they  would  probably  receive  some  mark  of  the  roya 
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favour.  Ill  1746,  accordingly,  when  tlic  rubellion 
lia<)  been  snppros.sed,  the  synod  forwarded  a  me- 
morial to  government,  setting  fortli  their  present  dis- 
tressing circninstanees,  occasioned  by  the  pressing 
poverty  of  the  country,  and  craving  an  increase  of 
the  grant  which  they  had  received  from  the  Royal 
Bounty.  This  memorial  appears  not  to  have  been 
presented  at  headquarters ;  and  tliough,  in  1749,  a 
similar  resolution  was  formed  by  the  synod,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  discoui-agements  it  was  speedily  aban- 
doned. Tlie  following  year  a  fund  was  establislied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  families  of  deceased 
ministers;  an  institution  which  ha.s  Hoiu'ished  be- 
yond all  expectation,  and  though  the  endCwment 
originally  contemplated  was  £12  annually,  each  wi- 
dow now  receives  yearly  £34,  present  currency ; 
and  when  a  minister  dies,  leaving  a  family  and  no 
widow,  the  children  receive  the  annuity  for  ten  years. 
The  non-subscribers  now  occupied  a  separate  posi- 
tion from  the  Ulster  synod  under  tlie  name  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  ;  but  althougli  by  their  separa- 
tion from  the  bodythe  church  was  to  some  extent  puri- 
fied, their  students  being  still  educated  chiefly  in  Glas- 
gow, a  class  of  ministers  gradually  arose  in  the  synod, 
who  held  lax,  and,  in  many  cases,  erroneous  principles, 
such  as  were  usually  termed  New-Light.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  party  acquired  a  complete  pre- 
ponderance both  of  influence  and  talent  in  the  synod. 
In  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  also,  at  this  period, 
that  is  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  evange- 
lical doctrine  had  almost  fled  from  its  pulpits.  Sev- 
eral of  the  inferior  clergy  held  .Arian  opiin'ons,  and 
one  of  the  bishops  was  an  avowed  Unitarian.  The 
two  parties  of  Presbyterians,  the  subscribers  and 
non-subscribers,  though  ecclesiastically  separated 
from  each  other,  were  brought  frequently  into  friendly 
intercourse,  on  the  footing  of  their  common  connec- 
tion with  the  Widows'  Fund,  and  in  theological  sen- 
timent they  began  gradually  to  approximate  to  each 
other.  Pure  Calvinistic  doctrine  was  now  very 
generally  repudiated  by  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  wliole  body  was  gra- 
dually drifting  away  from  the  good  old  theology  of 
the  Westminster  Confession.  The  Seceders,  how- 
ever, who  preached  snuiid  evangelical  doctrine,  were 
gradually  on  the  increase,  and  numbers  of  Presbyte- 
rians, who  loved  the  trnth,  gladly  sought  refuge 
from  the  heresy  whicli  pervaded  their  own  church  in 
the  orthodox  Seceding  congregations.  Thus  the 
apathy  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  promoted  the  suc- 
cess of  both  branches  of  the  Secession  Church,  the 
Burghers   and  the   Autiburghers.     See  AsS0CI.\TE 

PltESnYTERY  OF  1REI,.VND. 

So  great  was  the  indirt'ereuce  which  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  Ulster  manifested  even  to  the  con- 
cerns of  their  own  church,  that  not  more  than  one-half, 
and  scarcely  sometimes  one-third  of  their  entire  num- 
ber, attended  the  meetings  of  the  general  synod.  To 
remedy  this  growin'4  evil,  it  was  proposed,  in  the 
meeting  of  1752,  that  the  synod   should  for  the  fu- 


ture be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  respective 
presbyteries,  and  that  their  charges  in  attending 
should  be  defrayed  by  their  constituents.  The  pro- 
ject, however,  was  postponed  from  year  to  year,  and 
at  length  abandoned.  For  a  long  i)eriod  the  Ulster 
synod  had  been  sadly  degeiicrating  both  in  doctrine 
and  disciplir.e,  and  while  ever  since  the  se|iara- 
tion  of  the  presbytery  of  Antrim  there  had  been  a 
party  in  tlie  synod  who  sympathised  with  the  non- 
subscribers,  that  party  was  no  longer  a  minority,  but 
a  large  and  overwhelming  majority.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  in  1758  a  resolution  should 
have  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  synod  for 
the  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  non- 
subscribers,  who  were  well  known  to  adhere  as  flrndy 
as  ever  to  their  original  principles,  and  to  be  depart- 
ing more  and  more  widely  from  the  Westminster 
standards.  The  following  year,  accordingly,  a  de- 
putation from  the  presbytery  of  Antrim  appeared  at 
the  synod,  and  handed  in  a  commission  appointing 
them  to  attend  the  .synod,  and  to  join  in  consulta- 
tion with  it  in  all  matters  of  general  concern  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenting  interest.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  taken  by  surprise,  and  were  scarcely  pre- 
piued  for  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  non-subscribers ; 
but  the  commission  was  sustained  without  opposition. 
Next  day,  however,  some  of  the  members  adverted 
to  the  subject,  stating  that  the  minute  of  the  previous 
year,  inviting  the  non-subscribers,  contemplated  their 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  synod  only  in 
reference  to  their  common  secular  concerns.  This 
explanation  was  accepted  by  the  synod.  Another 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself  of  exhibiting  pub- 
licly the  aflinity  which  the  two  bodies  now  felt  to 
exist  between  them.  George  II.  having  died  in 
1760,  the  Ulster  synod  and  the  Presbytery  of  An- 
trim joined  in  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
new  sovereign,  George  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the 
thi-one,  describing  themselves  as  "  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  the  Northern  Association  in  Ireland." 
The  students  of  both  parties  were  trained  under  the- 
ological professors,  and  the  ministers  held  brotherly 
intercourse  by  preaching  in  each  other's  pulpits. 
Nothing,  indeed,  seemed  to  lie  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete coalition,  but  the  fear  of  alienating  a  large  body 
of  the  laity  who  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  here- 
tical principles  avowed  by  the  non-subscribers.  In 
the  low  state  to  which  vital  religion  had  now  sunk 
among  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  cause  made  so  little  progress 
among  the  people,  that  from  1756  to  17C9  only  two 
congregations  were  added  to  the  synod  of  Ulster. 

Emigration  had  for  a  number  of  years  past  dimin- 
ished to  a  considerable  extent  the  number  of  Presbyte- 
rians in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  dividend  which 
the  Royal  Bounty  atl'orded  to  each  minister  was  so 
small  that  they  had  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate maintenance.  The  natural  result  of  such  a  state 
of  matters  was,  that  the  luunber  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  was  quite  insufiicient  to  supply  the  vacant 
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consregations.  Tin's  led  to  a  relaxation  of  the  rules 
laid  down  in  regard  to  tlie  course  of  study  necessary 
to  obtain  license,  and  men  of  inditierent  qualitica- 
tions  were  both  licensed  and  ordained.  But  this 
evil  was  light  compared  with  the  alarming  indifter- 
ence  to  sound  doctrine  wliich  so  extensively  pre- 
vailed. The  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion were  almost  completely  set  at  nought,  and  the 
proposal  was  broached  by  a  number  of  ministers  lo 
set  aside  the  law  of  subscription.  Such,  however, 
was  the  attachment  of  the  laity  to  the  Confession, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  relinquish  the  design  ; 
although  the  supporters  of  the  Confession  were  now 
but  a  minority  in  the  supreme  court,  and  several 
presbyters  disper.sed  with  subscription  both  in  cases 
of  license  and  ordination. 

Though  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  both  ministers  and 
people,  were  in  a  very  depressed  state,  so  far  as  out- 
ward prosperity  was  concerned,  and  thousands  had 
emigrated  to  America,  they  were  fast  rising  in  poli- 
tical importance.  When  the  revolutionary  war  com- 
menced between  America  and  Britain,  and  the 
French  took  part  with  the  revolted  provinces,  her 
ships  of  war  threatened  a  descent  upon  the  coasts  of 
Ulster.  The  government  hastened  to  conciliate  all 
parlies  in  Ireland  in  order  to  secure  their  siip|)ort, 
more  especially  as  the  Irish  people  had  voluntarily 
set  up  an  extensive  military  organization  for  their  own 
defence.  In  June  1778,  or  about  three  months  after 
the  volunteer  eon-panies  had  begun  to  be  formed,  the 
Irisli  House  of  Commons  made  another  attempt  to 
obtain  tire  repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  a  clause 
to  that  etlect  having  been  ajijiended  to  a  bill  which 
was  desigued  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  of  some 
of  their  disabilities.  The  bill  passed  with  the  ap- 
petided  clause,  but  when  forwarded  to  England  in 
order  to  receive  the  sanction  of  tlie  privy  council,  it 
was  returned  without  the  clause  which  had  been  ap- 
pended; and  thus  the  grievances  of  which  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  had  so  long  complained  still  remained 
unredressed.  The  volunteers  rapidly  increased  until 
they  reached  the  large  number  of  42,000  ;  and  while 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  were  thus  in 
arms,  discontent  was  rapidly  spreading  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deep  injury  which  the  American  war 
had  intlicted  upon  trade.  Such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  fail  to  excite  considerable  anxiety  in  the 
government ;  and  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Irish 
parliament  had  no  sooner  met  in  1779  than  a  bill 
was  introduced,  and  unanimously  earned,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  grievances  of  Dissenters.  Altera  little  de- 
lay the  measure  having  been  ajiproved  by  the  |)rlvy 
council,  was  sent  kick  tolrcland  unaltered,  and  speed- 
ily p.assed  into  a  law. 

The  Irish  volunteers  had  now  become  a  formida- 
ble body.  On  the  15th  Eebruary  1782  they  held  a 
meeting  at  Dungannon,  which  was  attended  by  the 
representatives  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  corps 
in  military  diess,  and  passed  resolutions  indicating 
their  determination  to  maintain  the  principles  of  con- 


stitutional freedom.  At  this  time  the  volunteers  in 
Ireland  amounted  to  nearly  100,000  men,  well  armed 
and  disciplined,  who,  with  one  voice,  boldly  asserted 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature.  It  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  the  English  government  yielded  so  far 
as  to  acknowledge  the  legislative  independence  of 
Ireland.  A-'arious  other  acts  were  passed  favourable 
to  the  Presbyterians,  among  which  niiiy  be  men- 
tioned one  which  declared  the  validity  of  all  mar- 
riages celebrated  among  Protestant  Dissenters  by 
ministers  of  their  own  denomination.  In  1784  a 
further  boon  was  conferred  upon  the  Ulster  svnod 
by  an  increase  of  the  Regium  Donum,  the  king  having 
lieen  pleased  to  grant  £1,000  per  aiunim.  Some 
disappointment  was  felt  that  the  sum  was  so  small, 
but  the  men  of  power  in  Ireland  had  resisted  the  be- 
stowal of  a  larger  grant.  About  the  same  time  the 
Irish  Seceders  received  a  bounty  from  government  oi 
£'00  per  annum.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
question  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  Presbyterian  ministers  was  taken  up 
by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  who  passed  an 
unanimous  resolution  to  present  an  address  to  his 
majesty  on  the  subject.  The  wishes  of  the  Commons, 
however,  were  anticij'ated  by  a  king's  letter,  dated 
21st  Janu.ary  1792.  granting  during  pleasure  an  ad- 
ditional Sinn  of  £5,000  per  aimum  for  the  use  of  the 
Presbyteri.-in  ministers  of  Ireland.  Of  this  sum  the 
synod  of  Ulster  and  presbytery  of  Antrim  received 
£3,729  16s.  lOd.,  the  rest  being  distributed  among 
the  Seceders,  the  Soutlieni  Association,  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  French  congregation,  St.  Peter's,  Dublin. 
But  though  favoured  with  outward  pro&perily,  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ire- 
land wa.s  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  erroneous  opi- 
nions a.s  to  the  vit,al  doctrines  of  Christianity  being 
openly  avowed  by  the  leading  ministers  of  the  body. 
I'elagian  and  semi-Pelagian  views  were  very  gener- 
ally taught  from  the  pulpits.  The  presbytery  of 
Killileagh  was  p,articidaily  noted  for  the  number  of 
heretical  ministers  which  it  contained.  The  course 
of  education  prescribed  forstudents  of  theology  in  con- 
nection with  the  synod  of  Ulster  was  so  limited  that 
any  candidate  who  had  attended  a  divinity  class  only 
one  session  of  live  months,  might  be  licensed  as  a 
preacher.  Sliuisters  who  had  passed  through  such 
a  brief  course  of  study  were  not  likely  to  prove  effi- 
cient instructors  or  able  defenders  of  the  faith.  The 
subject  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  general 
synod,  and  in  1786  the  Belfast  academy  was  opened, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  by 
any  considerable  number  of  students  of  divinity, 
these  continuing  still  to  resort  to  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities. At  this  period  the  church  made  little  or 
no  progi-ess.  For  the  twenty  years  preceding  1789 
not  one  new  congregation  was  regularly  established. 
The  Seceders  and  Reformed  Presbyterians,  however 
were,  during  the  same  time,  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
In  1795  the  Government  had  signified  their  in 
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teiition  of  eicetinj;  and  emlowiiig  a  seminary  at 
Miiviiooth  for  trainiiii;  caiulklates  for  tlio  Koinisli 
jirk'sihood.  Some  liopcs  were  at  the  same  time  eii- 
teitained  tlut  tlie  ICiijilisli  parliament  would  vote  a 
sum  for  the  cstafilislmient  of  a  Presbyterian  rolle,:^e 
in  Ulster.  Ne:;otiations  were  carried  on  for  some 
time  with  men  in  jiower,  but  to  the  mortification  of 
the  Irish  Protestants,  Maynootli  was  built  and  en- 
dowed, while  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  se- 
minary was  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
state  of  Ireland  was  now  such  as  tilled  the  hearts  of 
all  Kood  men  with  sorrow  and  alarm.  "  The  three 
Romish  provinces,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "exhibited  a  mi- 
serable array  of  ignorance,  poverty,  protlij^acy,  and 
oatrai;e.  Even  in  Ulster,  laxity  of  principle  had  in- 
troduced laxity  of  practici?,  —  drunkenness,  profane 
swearing,  and  Salibath  brc-ikiug  were  fearfidly  pre- 
valent, and  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  which  liad 
been  diligently  circulated,  had  extensively  diliused 
the  leaven  of  iutidelity." 

Such  was  the  moral  condition  of  Ireland  when 
the  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out.  The  object  of 
this  conspiracy  was  wholly  of  a  political  nature, 
having  in  view  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  erection  of  an  independent 
republic.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  ministei's,  as  a 
body,  steadfastly  opposed  all  insurrectionary  move- 
ments, and  gave  no  coimtenance  to  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen.  The  same  sentiments  were  shared 
Dy  a  large  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  laity.  In 
several  districts  of  Down  and  Antrim,  however,  and 
especially  iu  the  town  of  Belfast,  a  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion was  widely  dilfused  among  the  people.  But  it 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  ministers  connected 
with  the  synod  of  Ulster,  that  very  few  of  their  order 
were  implicated  in  the  Rebellion,  and  such  was  the 
confidence  which  the  military  authorities  reposed  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  ministers,  that  the  meeting  of 
synod  in  1798  was  held  with  their  sanction,  and 
under  their  protection.  At  that  meeting  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  expressing  strong  di.sapprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  those  individuals  belonging  to  their 
flocks  who  had  ta,ken  part  in  the  conspiracy.  A 
pastoral  address  was  also  drawn  up,  and  addressed 
to  the  Presbyterian  people,  remonstrating  with  those 
who  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  The 
sum  of  £.">00  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  gov- 
ernment towards  the  defcure  of  the  kingdom ;  anil 
the  presbyteries  were  enjoined  under  penalty  of 
severe  censure  to  iuslitnte  a  solemn  inquiiy  into  the 
conduct  of  ministers  and  licentiates  charged  with 
seditious  and  treasonable  practices,  and  to  report  to 
next  meeting  of  synod.  When  the  synod  met  in 
.lune  1709,  the  reiiorts  from  the  several  presbyteries 
showed  that  very  few  of  the  ministers  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Rebellion,  and  that  only  one,  the  Rev. 
James  Porter  of  Greyabbey,  had  been  arrested,  tried, 
and  executed  for  treason.ible  practices.  Of  the  small 
number  involved  in  the  Rebellion,  two  were  reported 
as  Ktill  in  confinement ;  others  had  expressed  their 


sincere  contrition;  others  were  no  longer  connected 
with  the  body,  and  the  remaimler  had  either  vohm- 
tarily,  or  with  the  permission  of  the  government,  re- 
moved from  the  kingdom.  It  may  be  noticed,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  were  implicated  in  the  Rebellion  held  New 
Uight  principles. 

The  project  now  began  to  be  started  of  a  legisla- 
tive union  between  (Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  To 
reconcile  all  parties  of  the  Irish  people  to  this  most 
important  measure,  various  inducements  were  held 
out.  The  members  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  were  as- 
sured that  a  university  for  their  special  benefit  would 
be  founded  at  Armagh,  and  a  divinity  professorship 
endowed  ;  that  the  ReijUim  Domini  would  be  libcially 
increased,  and  that  a  royal  commissioner  of  their 
own  comnumi(m  should  sit  in  their  annual  synod,  as 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  All  these  jiroposals  were  afterwards 
abandoned,  except  that  which  referred  to  an  increase 
of  the  Rei/ium  Donvm.  While  this  subject  w.-ts 
inider  consideration,  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  consummated. 
This  great  event  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January 
1801.  Some  apprehen.sions  were  entertained  that, 
in  conseqtience  of  a  change  of  government  which 
liappened  about  this  time,  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  Iir/]iiim  Donnra  might  not  be  obtained,  but  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  in  1802, 
it  was  officially  amunmced  that  "bis  Majesty's  con- 
fidential servants  had  come  to  a  determination  to 
reconnnend  to  the  king  to  increase  the  Jlrrjiiim  Do- 
imm  iu  the  next  year,  and  that  a  future  communica- 
tion would  be  made  as  to  the  amount,  and  the  regu- 
lations which  it  might  be  thought  necessary  to 
adopt."  A  new  .irrangement  accordingly  was  made, 
the  members  of  the  synod  of  Ul.ster,  and  of  the 
synod  of  Antrim,  to  whom  alone  the  grant  was  re- 
stricted, being  divided  into  three  classes,  those  located 
in  cities  or  large  towns,  those  in  the  more  populous 
districts,  and  those  in  more  thinly  peopled  localities. 
The  congreg.ttions  amounted  at  this  time  to  186, 
which  were  divided  into  three  classes,  containing  G2 
each.  The  ministers,  according  as  they  belonged 
to  the  first,  second,  or  third  class;  were  to  receive 
respectively,  £100,  £75.  or  f.W  each  per  annum. 
The  agent  for  the  distribution  of  the  bounty  was 
lienceforfh  to  be  appointed  and  paid  by  goveinment. 
]Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  synod  with  the  system  of  classification, 
but  the  government  refused  to  modify  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  and  they' were  therefore  with  some  mur- 
nun-ing  submitted  to.  The  Regiuni  Donum  to  the 
synod  of  Ulster  and  incsbytery  of  Antrim,  bad  pre- 
viously amounted  to  £0,329  6s.  lOd.,  but  by  the  ad- 
dition now  made  it  amounted  in  180,3  to  £14,970 
18s.  lOd.,  late  Irish  currency.  Such  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment allowance  was  received  with  siatisfaction  .and 
gratituile,  and  the  result  has  been  such,  even  in  a 
political  and  financial  point  of  view,  that  the  gov- 
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eminent  has  never  liad  cause  to  repent  of  its  liber- 
ality. 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  at  tlie  very  time 
when  the  synod  of  Ulster  was  experiencing  so  largely 
anil  liberally  the  coimtenance  of  government,  its  use- 
fulness as  a  Christian  institution  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
^lany  of  the  ministers  had  imbibed  Ariau  and  even 
Unitarian  principles.  The  subscribers  and  non- 
subscribers  were  so  mingled  together,  that  it  was 
almost  impos.-ible  to  distinguish  the  one  party  from 
the  other,  and  in  1>>05,  the  synod  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  licentiates  of  the  presbytery  of  An- 
trim, of  the  Southern  Association,  and  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  should  be  fully  entitled  to  ofticiate  in  its 
pulpits.  In  such  a  state  of  matters  practical  religion 
among  the  people  had  sunk,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  to  a  very  low  state.  But  how  often  has 
ihe  truth  of  the  Divine  promi.^e  been  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  every  section  of  tihe  churoh  of  Christ, 
'■  .\t  evening  time  it  shall  be  light."  In  the  midst 
of  the  spiritual  darkness  and  death  which  now  over- 
s|irvad  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  there 
wore  still  found  some  godly  ministers  and  praying 
people  who  longed  and  looked  for  a  revival  of  true 
viial  religion  in  the  land.  Nor  did  they  long  and 
look  in  vain.  No  sooner  had  the  excitement  of  Ihe 
Rebellion  passed  away,  than  a  number  of  pious 
ministers  and  l.tymen  belonging  to  the  various  Pro- 
test.int  denominations  met  at  Armagh,  and  formed 
an  associalion  under  the  designation  of  the  'Evan- 
gelical Society  of  Ulfter,'  having  in  view  llie  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  itinerant  preaching  through- 
out the  towns  and  villages  of  the  province.  A 
number  of  Congreg.ationalists  or  I ndeiicndent  churches 
sprung  up  about  this  time  in  Ulster,  and  several  of 
the  Secession  ministers  with  their  congregations 
joined  that  body.  One  eminent  minister  belonging 
to  the  .synod  of  Ulster,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ciirsoii 
of  Tobermore,  withdrew  from  the  body  and  joined 
the  Baptists.  Amid  the  keen  discussions  which 
agitated  both  the  synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession 
synods  on  the  subject  of  the  Regium  Domnn,  ainim- 
bor  of  the  lay  mandjers  belonging  to  both  bodies 
passed  over  to  the  lieformed  Presbyterian  church, 
which  repudiated  a  state  endowment.  Besides,  so 
zealous  was  this  last-mentioned  denomination,  and 
so  faithfully  did  they  preach  the  pure  gospel  of 
Clnist,  that  numbers  of  the  more  pions  portion  of 
the  community  hastened  to  join  them,  so  that  nmner- 
ous  congregations  arose  in  all  parts  of  the  oountiy 
professing  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terians. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  had  a  decidedly 
'  beneficial  influence  upon  the  synod  of  Ulster.  Arian 
and  Socinian  preachers  began  now  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  people,  and  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurred,  their  places-  were  filled  by  evangelical 
ministers.  A  belter  spirit  now  showed  itself  in  tlie 
deliberations  of  the  synod.     Plans  were  devised,  and 


money  was  raised  for  the  suiiply  of  Bibles  on  easy 
terms  to  the  poorer  classes  of  Presbyterians.  This 
benevolent  and  truly  Christian  movement  was  chiefly 
carried  forward  by  Sir.,  afterwards  Dr.  Haniia  of 
Belfast,  to  whom  on  many  accounts  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  Ireland  are  under  deep  obligations.  The 
ajipointnient  of  this  excellent  and  able  evangelical 
niinis;ter  as  Professor  of  Theology,  whieli  took  place 
in  1817.  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  synod,  formed  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Ireland.  It  indicated  that  sound  e\~angelical  doc- 
trine had  now  obtained  an  ascendency  in  the  synod ; 
it  cemented  the  union  between  the  General  Synod  and 
the  Belfast  Institution,  and  it  enabled  the  church  lo 
train  its  students  at  home,  instead  of  obliging  them 
to  repair  for  their  theological  education  to  Scottish 
universities.  The  synod  now  began  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  among  its  candidates  for 
license,  and  to  carry  out  this  important  object, 
the  students  were  required  to  devote  two  sessions 
instead  of  one  to  the  study  of  theology.  Since 
that  time  another  session  has  been  added  to  the 
theological  curriculum.  For  a  long  time  the  sy- 
nod of  Ulster  had  held  ecclesiastical  intercourse 
with  the  .synod  of  Munstcr  and  the  presbytery  of 
Antrim ;  and  this  was  tolerated,  though  most  rcluc 
tantly,  by  the  evangelical  ministers,  who  were  yearly 
on  the  increase,  as  long  as  there  was  no  ecclesiasti- 
cid  code  to  wliicli  tliey  could  appeal ;  but  a  canon  of 
discipline  and  church  government  having  been  pre- 
pttrcd  and  adopted  by  the  synod  in  1824,  the  eecle- 
siasticjil  relationship  between  the  synod  and  the 
Munstcr  and  Antrim  brethren  ceased  to  be  recog- 
nized. And  .another  advantage  which  accrued  to  the 
church  from  its  possession  of  a  regular  code  of  laws 
was,  that  the  question  of  subscription  to  the  stand- 
ards was  finally  settled  by  the  established  ride,  that 
'•  presbyteries,  before  they  license  candidates  to 
preach  the  gospel,  shall  ascertain  the  soundness  of 
their  faith,  either  by  requiring  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  or  by  such  exami- 
nations as  they  shall  consider  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose."  Some  definite  arrangement  on  this  point 
was  ab.solntely  demanded  by  the  position  of  the 
church  at  this  period.  For  Imlf-a-century  the  prac- 
tice of  requiring  subscription  from  either  licen;iates 
or  ordained  ministers  li.ad  been  unknown,  and  as  the 
n.itural  consequence  of  such  laxity,  heresy  had  grown 
up  and  been  toler.atcd  in  the  bosom  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.  To  such  an  extent  had  this  e\il 
spread  that,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Cooke,  when  examined  before  the  Comniissioners  of 
Irish  Education  Inquiry,  of  two  hundred  ministers 
belonging  to  the  Ulster  synod,  about  thirty-five  were 
Ariaiis.  The  evidence  containing  this  statement 
appeared  in  February  1827,  and  its  publication 
caused  no  small  excitement ;  more  especially  as  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Cooke's  startling  statement,  the  fact 
became  known  that  the  Rev.  William  Porter,  who 
was  then  clerk  of  the  Ulster  synod,  had,  in  answer  to 
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tlic  inqnirios  of  (lie  Coiniiii«sioners,  openly  avowed 
liiinsell'  to  be  siii  Ariiui,  arul  expressed  his  belief  tluit 
t lie  system  was  "gaining  ground  among  the  think- 
ing few,"  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  were 
"more  real  Arians  than  professed  ones"  amongst 
the  Miinistere  with  whom  he  was  officially  connected. 
At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  synod,  a  motion  was 
proposed  to  the  efl'cct  that  "  the  Rev.  William  Por- 
ter having  publicly  avowed  himself  to  be  an  Arian, 
be  no  longer  continued  clerk."  After  a  long  and 
keen  debate,  it  was  agreed  to  condemn  certain  parts 
of  his  evidence,  but  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain his  situation  as  clerk  of  the  synod.  The  matter 
did  not  terminate  here  however.  Mr.,  now  Dr. 
Cooke,  who  has  ever  proved  himself  tlie  champion 
of  orthodoxy  against  error  of  every  kind,  moved  that 
the  members  of  the  court,  "  for  the  purpose  of  aUbrd- 
ing  a  public  testimony  to  the  truth,  as  well  as  of 
vindicating  their  religious  character  as  individuals, 
declare,  that  they  do  most  firmly  hold  and  believe 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  God  contained 
ill  these  words  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, namely,  that  '  there  are  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance, 
equal  in  power  and  glory.'"  This  motion  was  admi- 
rably fitted  to  test  the  principles  of  the  body,  and 
accordingly  a  discussion  ensued  of  the  most  ear- 
nest and  exciting  kind,  which  lasted  for  two  entire 
days,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Cooke's  motion  was 
cxrried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  only  two 
ministers  venturing  to  vote  in  opposition  to  it,  while 
eight  declined  voting. 

No  sooner  had  the  synod  closed  its  sittings,  than 
the  Arian  party  in  the  church  resolved  to  make  a 
desperate  struggle  in  defence  of  their  principles. 
Jlr.  Montgomery  of  Strabane  had  delivered  a  bril- 
liant speech  in  support  of  the  New-Light  opinions, 
and  this  able  production  was  forthvvith  printed  and 
industriously  circulated,  and  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  synod  in  1828,  the  author  was  pre- 
sented by  his  admirers  with  a  complimentary  address 
and  ft  service  of  plate.  The  whole  Presbyterian 
body  were  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
meeting  of  synod.  It  was  more  numerously  attended 
by  both  ministers  and  elders  than  any  synod  had 
ever  been  in  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  church.  This  was  felt  to  be  the 
cri.-is  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  immense 
majority  of  the  Presbyterian  laity  being  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  Old-Light  principles,  watdied  with  the 
most  intense  interest  the  proceedings  of  the  church 
at  this  eventfid  period.  Mr.  Cooke,  as  he  had  done 
from  the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  took  the 
lead  against  ttie  Arians,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
growth  of  this  notions  heresy  within  the  cluirch,  he 
moved  a  series  of  overtures,  the  obvious  design  of 
which  was  to  exclude  from  the  sacred  office  all 
Arians,  Socinians,  Pelagians,  and  .\rmini.ans,  as  well 
as  all  who  were  destitute  of  vital  godliness.     The.se 


overtures,  whicli  p;issed  by  a  large  majority,  are  too 
important  not  to  be  inserted  in  full.  They  were  as 
follows : — 

"I.  That  many  of  the  evils  which  now  unhappily 
exi.^t  in  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  have  arisen 
from  the  admission  of  persons  holding  Arian  senti- 
ments, contrary  to  the  accredited  standards  of  tlii." 
body,  as  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  from  the  oc 
casional  admission  of  others,  who,  though  nominally 
holding  in  sound  words  and  profession  the  form  of 
godliness,  were  yet  deniers  of  the  power  thereof,  and 
consequently  destitute  of  that  zeal  which  is  neces 
sary  to  tlie  dissemination  of  the  gospel. 

"II.  That  while  we  are  individually  bound  to  use 
all  Scriptural  means  to  guard  against  the  continu- 
ance of  these  evils,  it  is  also  our  duty  as  a  chui-ch  to 
adopt  such  regulations  as  may,  with  tlie  Divine  bless- 
ing, prove  eflectual  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
ministers  unenlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to 
advance  spiritual  religion  in  our  Church  courts  and 
congregations. 

"  III.  That  before  any  peivson  be  recognized  as  a 
candidate  for  the  mini-stry,  he  shall,  previously  to 
entering  a  theological  class,  be  enjoined  to  present 
himself  at  our  annual  meeting  to  be  examined  by  a 
committee  of  this  synod  respecting  his  personal  re- 
ligion, his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  especially 
his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  original  sin, 
justification  by  faith,  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  likewise  as  to  his  motives  for  ofiering 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  office  of  the  niin- 
isti'y ;  and  that  should  any  such  examinant  be  found 
opposed  to  those  doctrines,  or  appear  to  be  destitute 
of  vital  go'lliness,  he  shall  in  no  case  be  recognized 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  this  synod. 

"  IV.  Tlut  students  after  having  (inislied  their 
theological  course,  and  their  trials  in  the  presbytery, 
shall  again  present  themselves  for  a  similar  examina- 
tion before  the  same  committee,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  that  committee  to  ascertain  their  soundness 
in  the  faith,  by  requiring  from  ihem  a  statement  of 
their  views  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  tlie  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith. 

"  V.  That  if  any  person  thus  licensed  be  after- 
wards fomid  not  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Tri- 
nity, origmal  sin,  justiticalion  by  faith,  and  regenera- 
tion by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  avow  any  principles  in 
opposition  to  these  doctrines,  he  shall  not  be  con- 
tinued in  fellowship  with  this  body 

"  VI.  Persons  who  are  already  preachers  in  this 
body,  but  have  not  been  licensed  according  to  these 
regulations,  shjdl,  previously  to  ordination,  be  requir- 
ed to  undergo  a  simil.ar  examination. 

"  VII.  Sliould  any  person  be  licensed  or  ordained 
in  opposition  to  the.se  regulations,  such  license  or 
ordination  shall  not  be  deemed  valid  Ijy  this  bodv. 

"VIll.  The  committee  for  tliese  examinations 
shall  annually  be  appointed  in  open  synod." 

The  design  of  tliis  last  overture  was  to  exclude  all 
Arians  from  the  connnittee  of  examination. 
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The  sj-nod,  by  passing  these  overtures,  had  evi- 
dently  taken  a  step  wliicli  most  effectually  excluded 
Arians  from  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the 
synod  of  Ulster.  The  Xew-Light  party  now  saw 
tiiat  it  was  next  to  impossiljle  for  them  to  continue 
much  longer  in  the  coram luiion  of  the  synod,  and 
they  began  seriously  to  meditate  tlie  propriety  of 
separating  from  the  body.  A  few  months,  accord- 
ingly, after  the  meeting  of  synod,  a  meeting  w,as 
convened  in  Belfast,  and  a  remonstrance  adopted, 
in  which  they  plainly  stated  that  if  the  obnox- 
ious overtures  were  not  repealed,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  as- 
sociation. Next  synod,  which  was  to  meet  at 
Uurgan  in  June  1829,  was  expected  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  Arian  party,  but  the  pressure  of  other 
business  compelled  the  postponement  of  the  sub- 
ject to  a  special  synod,  which  was  appointed  to 
be  held  in  Cookstown  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  the 
following  August.  Before  that  day,  however,  the 
Arians  met  in  Belfast,  and  agreed  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  ensuing  synod,  feeling  that  it  was  use- 
less to  prolong  a  contest  so  unequal.  Mr.  Porter  alone 
of  all  the  New- Light  party  was  present  at  the  synod, 
and  read  an  address  explaining  the  cause  of  their 
absence.  Their  remonstrance  was  presented,  signed 
bv  18  ministers,  15  students  or  licentiates,  197  elders, 
1.38  members  of  tlie  committees  of  congreg.ttions, 
and  314  seatholders.  In  the  addre.ss  which  Mr. 
Porter  read,  a  request  was  made  that  if  the  overtures 
were  confirmed,  the  synod  sliould  nominate  a  com- 
mittee furnished  with  full  power  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  them  for  a  Christian  and  friendly 
separation.  The  synod  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and 
a  conference  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  Belfast 
on  the  9th  of  the  following  September.  The  result 
was,  that  seventeen  ministers  withdrew  from  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  synod  of  Ulster,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  body  on  the  •25th  of 
May  18.30,  under  the  name  of  the  Remonstrant 
Synod  of  Ulster  (which  see).  They  were  still 
pennitted  by  government,  however,  to  enjoy  their 
share  of  the  Reeiium  Domini,  they  retained  their  in- 
terest in  the  Widows'  Fund,  and  they  continued  in 
possession  of  their  places  of  worship  though  num- 
bers of  their  people  now  forsook  their  ministry. 

From  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Unitarians 
the  Ulster  .synod  began  to  experience  a  great  revival  of 
true  religion,  and  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  work 
of  church  extension.  "  Within  twelve  months  after 
the  adoption  of  the  overtures  in  1828,"  as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Reid,  "no  less  than  eleven  new  congrega- 
tions sprung  up  in  the  synod,  and  in  the  ten  years 
immediately  following  the  Arian  separation,  the 
growth  of  the  body  was  greater  than  it  had  been 
during  the  century  preceding.  From  1729  to  1829, 
the  synod  added  only  about  seventy-three  to  the 
number  of  its  congregations ;  from  1830  to  1840  no 
less  than  eighty-three  congregations  were  erected." 
The  important  subject  of  theological  education  now 


occupied  much  attention,  and  in  the  course  of  seven 
years  the  number  of  professors  was  trebled,  and  in 
18-10  it  was  proposed  to  add  another  session  to  the 
theological  curriculum.  The  synod  engaged  also 
with  redoubled  zeal  in  the  cause  of  missions  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  For  some  years  the  national 
system  of  education  established  by  government 
for  Ireland  occasioned  keen  discussion,  and  even 
angry  controversy,  but  in  Januaiy  1840  the  syn(>d 
succeeded  in  obtaining  such  modifications  of  the 
system  as  enabled  it  to  accept  assistance  from  ths 
funds  provided  by  the  legislature.  Another  topic  of 
great  importance  was  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  synod,  that  of  subscription  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  In  1832  the  synod  agreed  to  re- 
quire subscriiition  from  candidates  for  license  or 
ordination,  but  at  the  same  time  a  written  explana- 
tion was  allowed  on  any  point  about  which  scruples 
were  entertained.  This  rule,  however,  was  found  to 
give  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  considerable  embarrjiss- 
ment,  and  in  1835  the  synod  resolved  that  in  future 
no  exceptions  or  explanations  were  to  be  received, 
but  that  the  candidates  for  license  or  ordination 
must  give  an  umiualitied  subscription  to  the  for- 
mula. This  measure  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of 
communion  with  the  Chmch  of  Scotland,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  the  following  May  unanimously 
agreeing  to  readmit  the  members  of  the  Ulster  sy- 
nod to  ministerial  fellowship. 

It  was  quite  obvious,  from  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  synod,  that  a  doctrinal  reformation  had  b.  en 
wrought  in  the  church,  comnicnciug  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Arian  or  Socinian  party.  The  adoption 
of  the  overture  requiring  unqualified  subscription 
was  the  crowning  act  of  this  great  revival.  All  the 
evangelical  Dissenters  rejoiced  in  the  all-important 
change  which  had  thus  been  etVecfcd  in  this  interest- 
ing section  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Secession  Chiu-ch  seemed  to  sympathise  more 
than  any  other  with  the  Ulster  synod  in  its  reno- 
vated state.  The  two  Ixidies  were  now  completely 
agreed  both  in  doctrine  and  polity,  besides  having 
been  placed  by  the  government  in  1838  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Regium 
Donum.  A  desire  began  to  be  very  generally  enter- 
tained accordingly,  that  a  union  of  the  two  churches 
sliould  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  The  move- 
ment on  the  subject  commenced  among  the  students 
connected  with  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
and  from  them  it  spread  among  the  elders  and  people 
of  both  denominations.  In  1839  memorials  in  fa- 
vour of  a  union  were  presented  both  to  the  synod  of 
Ulster  and  the  Secession  .synod.  Committees  were 
appointed  on  both  sides  to  prepare  preliuiinaries, 
and  after  agreeing  in  their  sejiarate  judicatories  to 
the  terms  of  incorporation,  the  two  bodies  were  for- 
mally united  into  one  church  on  the  lOtli  July  1840, 
the  united  synods  being  regularly  constituted  under 
the  title  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Irelaud.     Thus  the  Ulster  synod,  by 
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Iliis  liappy  tiiiinn,  received  an  accession  to  its  iiiun- 
liei-s  of  141  aiMitional  congregations,  raising  its  entire 
number  to  433,  and  tlie  whole  united  body  was 
divided  into  33  presbyteries,  wliicli  have  since  been 
increased  to  five  synods,  36  presbyteries,  401  con- 
gregations, and  533  niinistei-s.  The  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church  fr.im  tliis  time  took  a  high  position 
as  a  large  and  influential  body.  An  attempt  was 
made  soon  after  the  union  to  prevent  Presbyterian 
ministers  from  celebrating  maniagos  between  tlu'ir 
o\vii  people  and  Episcopalians,  and  tlie  English 
judges  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  such  marriages 
illegal.  But  in  1844  an  act  was  obtained  from  tlie 
legislature  warranting  the  exercise  of  tlie  disputed 
privilege,  wliere  at  least  one  of  tlie  parties  belongs 
to  his  own  denomination.  An  Episcopali:m  minister, 
however,  can  perform  the  ceremony  where  both  the 
parties  are  Presbyterians  or  Romanists,  and  no  min- 
ister not  connected  witli  the  Establishment  can  le- 
gally marry  an  Episcopalian  or  a  Romanist. 

In  1846  a  wealthy  lady  connected  with  the  Pres- 
byterian church  bequeathed  a  sum  of  £20,000  to- 
wards the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  Presbyterian 
college.  Considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  most  suitable  locality  for  such  an  institution,  but 
it  has  at  lengtli  been  built  in  the  town  of  Londoiider- 
ry.  Within  tlie  last  sixteen  ycai-s,  as  we  learn  from 
l)r.  Dill,  the  Home  Mission  of  tlie  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian Cliureh  lias  planted  about  160  new  cliiirclies  in 
destitute  localities;  established  a  number  of  mission- 
stations  and  out-stations  in  the  south  and  west ;  sup- 
ported from  300  to  400  Irish  and  English  mission 
schools,  in  which  upwards  of  20,000  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures;  and 
circulated  large  numbei'sof  Bibles  and  tracts  in  po- 
pish districts.  The  Home  Mission  has  two  depart- 
ments of  operation,  the  one  devoted  to  the  conversion 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  other  to  the  supply  of 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  population,  and 
especially  the  Presbyterian.  The  mi.-sion  to  Ro- 
man Catholics  is  again  divided  into  two  branches, 
one  to  the  English-speaking,  and  the  other  to  the 
Irish-speaking  Romanists,  both  of  which  have, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  led  to  the  rescue  of 
many  from  the  eiTOrs  of  Romanism,  and  their  admis- 
sion into  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

IRVIXGITES.       See    Apostolic    Catholic 

ClILKCIt. 

ISBR.WIKI,  a  sect  of  Russian  Dissenters  which 
arose  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  appearance  of  this  sect  excited  no  small  commo- 
tion. The  name  which  they  assumed  means  the 
Company  of  the  Elect,  but  their  enemies  styled  them 
liuslcolniki  or  Srhvimatics.  Some  IjUtheran  writers 
have  alleged  that  these  I.sln-anVd  were  sprung  from 
the  ancient  Bogo.miles  (which  see).  The  ctuse  of 
their  separation  from  the  national  church  ajipears 
to  have  been  somewhat  singular.  The  church 
books,  which  were  printed  in  l.')C2  under  the  czar, 
John  Basilides,  were  printed  from  manuscript   co- 


pies, which  being  considered  incoiTcct,  were  some- 
what altered  in  their  printed  form.  The  chan"es 
introduced  were  regarded  by  some  as  teaching  un- 
sound doctrine,  and  a  sect  having  arisen  who  ad- 
hered to  the  foi-mer  books,  called  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Starovertm,  or  believers  in  the  old  faith. 
These  Dissenters,  however,  were  comparatively  few 
in  number  till  about  the  middle  of  the  following  cen- 
tury, when,  in  consequence  of  the  chnrch-books  hav- 
ing been  revised  by  the  patriarch  Nikon,  the  outcry 
of  unsound  doctrine  was  again  raised,  and  the  number 
of  Dissenters  increased.  Of  all  the  doctrines  which 
they  held,  that  which  gave  greatest  oll'ence  was  their 
denial  of  diiVercnt  orders  and  gradations  of  clergy. 
On  account  chiefly  of  this  tenet  they  were  exposed 
to  much  persecution,  but  under  Alexander  1.  they 
were  tolerated  by  the  State. 

ISIS,  one  of  the  princijial  deities  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  the  mother  of 
Hants.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and  pro- 
cessions were  held  in  her  honour,  at  which  her  vo- 
taries earned  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereal  grains. 
Osiris  symbolized  the  sun  and  the  Nile,  Isis  repre- 
sented  the  moon  and  Egypt  fertilized  by  the  Nile. 
Osiris  was  worshi]'ped  under  the  form  of  an  ox  or  a 
bull  (see  Apis)  ;  Isis  under  the  form  of  a  cow.  As 
the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece  has  been  believed 
to  be  derived  from  that  of  Eg}'pt,  Isis  cime  to  be 
identified  with  Denutcr;  and  hence  the  fabulous 
stories  in  regard  to  the  latter  came  to  be  transferred 
to  the  former.  Isis  was  also  worshipped  in  Greece 
under  the  names  of  Pelagia  and  JErjijptia ;  while,  in 
the  western  parts  of  Europe,  her  worship  was  in 
course  of  time  likewise  established.  In  the  time  of 
Sulla  it  came  to  be  introduced  at  Rome,  but  the  pri- 
vate observance  of  the  rites  of  Isis  was  afterwards 
forbidden  on  account  of  their  immoral  character. 
For  the  same  reason  her  temples  were  destroyed  by 
the  public  authorities  at  Rome,  but  so  partial  were 
the  people  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  that  it  was  re- 
stored and  sanctioned  by  the  triumvirs  in  B.  c.  43. 
Under  Augustus  this  licentious  worship  was  again 
forbidden, but  it  wasrevived  under  Vespasian, and  con- 
tinued until  the  introduction  of  Christianity  which 
gradually  banished  all  Pagan  worship  throughout  the 
Roman  empire.  Apuleius  introduces  Isis  as  giv- 
ing the  following  account  of  herself:  "  I  am  Nature, 
the  mother  of  all  things,  mistress  of  the  elements, 
the  beginning  of  ages,  the  sovereign  of  gods,  the 
queen  of  the  Manes,  the  first  of  the  heavenly  natures, 
the  uniform  face  of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  It  is  1  who 
govern  the  luminous  firmament  of  heaven,  the  Siilu- 
tary  brefczes  of  the  sea,  and  the  horrid  silence  of 
heaven,  with  a  nod.  My  divinity  alone,  though 
multiform,  is  honoured  with  diti'crent  ceremonies,  and 
under  diiVerent  names.  The  Phrygians  call  me  the 
Pessiiuiiitian  Jlother  of  the  gods ;  the  Athenians. 
the  Cecropian  Mother ;  the  Cyprians,  the  Paphiau 
Venus;  the  Sicilians,  the  Stygian  Proserpine;  the 
Cretans,   Diana  Dictynna ;  the  Elcusinians,  the  Old 
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jotWess  Ceres;  some  Juno,  some  Bellona;  others 
Hecate  ;  and  others,  again,  Rhamnusia.  Tlie  orien- 
tal Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  lioiioiir  me  with  pecu- 
liar ceremonies,  and  call  me  by  my  true  name  Isis." 

ISITES,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who  believed  the 
Koran  to  have  been  created.  Tliey  alleced  that  the 
Koran  delivered  by  Mohammed  was  merely  a  copy 
of  that  which  was  written  by  God  himself,  and  was 
kept  in  the  library  of  heaven :  and  to  reconcile  this 
notion  with  the  i-tatement  of  Mohammed,  they  de- 
clared that  when  the  prophet  affirmed  that  the  Koran 
w.as  not  created,  lie  referred  to  the  original,  and  not 
to  his  own  copy.     See  Kokan. 

ISJE,  the  name  of  a  central  province  of  Japan,  to 
which  the  religious  sect  of  the  Siutoists  requires 
each  of  its  adherents  to  make  a  pilgrimage  once  a- 
year,  or  at  least  once  in  their  life.  In  Ii^je  is  the 
grand  .l/m,  or  temple  of  Tcnsio-Dni-D.  in.  which  is 
tlie  model  after  wliich  all  the  other  tern]  les  arc  built. 
.\n  account  of  tliis  celebrated  pilgrimage  is  given  by 
Kromiifer,  whose  words  we  quote :  "  Tiiis  pilgrimage 
is  made  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in 
the  spring,  at  which  season  vast  multitudes  of  these 
pilgiims  are  .seen  upon  the  roads.  The  Japanese  of 
both  sexes,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  undertake 
this  meritorious  jonniey,  generally  speaking,  on  foot, 
in  order  to  obtain,  at  this  holy  place,  indulgences  and 
remission  of  their  sins.  Some  of  these  jiilgrims  are 
so  ])Oor,  that  they  must  live  wholly  upon  what  they 
get  by  begging.  On  this  account,  and  by  reason  of 
their  gi-eat  number,  they  are  exceedingly  trouble- 
some to  the  princes  and  lords,  who  at  that  time  of 
the  year  go  to  court,  or  come  thence,  though  other- 
wise they  address  themselves  in  a  very  civil  manner, 
bareheaded,  and  with  a  low,  submissive  voice,  .say- 
ing, '  Great  Lord,  be  pleased  to  give  the  poor  pilgrim 
a  seni,  towards  the  expense  of  his  journey  to  Isje,' 
or  words  to  that  cil'eot.  Of  all  the  Japanese,  the  in- 
habitants of  Jedo  and  the  province  <  )sju  are  the  most 
inclined  to  this  pilgrimage.  Children,  if  apprel  en- 
sive  of  severe  punishment  for  their  misdemeanors, 
will  run  away  from  their  parents  and  go  to  Isje, 
thence  to  fetch  an  Ofnrri,  or  indulgence,  which  upon 
their  return  is  deemed  a  sufficient  expiation  of  their 
crimes,  and  a  sure  means  to  reconcile  them  to  tlieir 
friends.  Multitudes  of  the.se  pilgrims  are  obliged  to 
pass  whole  nights  lying  in  the  open  fields,  expo.sed  to 
all  the  injuries  of  wind  and  weather,  some  for  want 
of  room  in  inns,  others  out  of  poverty  ;  and  of  these 
last  many  are  found  dead  on  the  road,  in  which  case 
their  Ofarri,  if  they  have  any  about  them,  is  care- 
fully taken  up  and  hid  in  the  next  tree  or  bush. 

"  Others  make  tliis  pilgrimage  in  a  comical  and 
merry  way,  drawing  people's  eyes  upon  tl  em,  as  well 
as  getting  their  money.  They  form  themselves  into 
companies,  generally  of  four  persons,  clad  in  white 
linen,  after  (be  fashion  of  the  Kuge,  or  persons  of  the 
holy  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Dairi.  Two  of  them 
walking  a  giave,  slow,  deliberate  pace,  and  standing 
often  still,  carry  a  large  b.arrow  adorned  and  hinig 


about  with  fir-branches  and  cut  white  paj.er,  on  which 
thev  place  a  resemblance  of  a  large  bell,  made  of 
light  substance,  or  a  kettle,  or  something  else,  allud- 
ing to  some  old  romantic  history  of  their  gods  and 
ancestors  ;  whilst  a  third,  with  a  commander's  staff  in 
his  hand,  adorned,  out  of  respect  to  his  office,  with  a 
bunch  of  wliite  pai'er.  walks,  or  rather  dances,  before 
the  baiTow,  singing  with  a  dull,  heavy  voice,  a  song 
relating  to  the  subject  they  are  about  to  represent. 
Meanwhile,  the  fourth  goes  begging  before  the 
houses,  or  addresses  himself  to  chai'itable  travellers 
and  receives  and  keeps  the  money  which  is  given 
them.  Their  day's  journeys  are  so  short,  that  they 
can  easily  spend  the  whole  summer  upon  such  an 
expedition." 

It  would  appear  from  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
that  Isje,  the  object  of  this  most  meritorious  of  pil- 
grimages, presents  nothing  that  corresponds  to  its 
fame,  or  the  gi'eatness  of  the  empire.  It  is  rather 
held  forth  as  a  moiunnont  of  antique  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity. The  Mia  or  temple  where  the  pilgrims  jiay 
their  devotions,  is  a  low  wooden  edifice,  with  a  tiat 
thatched  roof,  and  on  entering  nothing  is  to  he  seen 
but  a  looking-gl.iss  of  cast  metal,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  some  white  paper  cut  in 
diiTerent  forms,  which  they  take  for  an  emblem  of 
(he  purity  of  the  heart.  The  doors  are  likewise  em- 
bellished with  white  p;iper.  'V\'hcn  any  one  comes 
to  worship  a(  the  temple,  he  never  presumes  to  enter, 
but  stands  without,  and  while  he  says  his  prayers, 
he  looks  only  into  it  through  a  lattice-window. 

ISLAM,  the  name  given  by  Jlohammed  to  the 
religion  which  lie  taught.  The  word  means  either 
"resignation  to  the  will  of  God,"  or  "a  state  of  sal- 
vation," but  the  former  is  tlie  meaning  recognized 
by  the  mjijority  of  the  Mohammediin  writers.  Faith 
in  the  Koran  is  IsWni,  and  a  believer  derives  from  the 
same  Arabic  root  the  name  of  Moslem  or  Mussul- 
man. Tlie  word  IsMm  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful ;  but  they  are 
more  generally  called  Moslems  or  Musaidmans.    See 

MOIIAMMKDASS. 

ISLEKI.WS.    See  Antinomians. 

ISM.VILIYAri,  or  Is.vaelians,  a  Mohammedan 
sect  which  branched  off  from  the  SriiiiTics  (which 
see),  in  the  age  of  the  seventh  Im.'Sm.  Jaafar,  tiic 
sixth  Im;ini,  had  nominated  his  son  Ismail  his  suc- 
cessor, but  on  his  premature  death  he  declared  hi.s 
second  son  Moussa  his  heir.  Now  as  Ismail  had 
left  children,  those  of  the  Scliiitex  who  regarded  the 
Iniiimate  as  hereditary,  denied  the  right  of  Jaafar  to 
make  a  second  nomination.  They  formed  a  sect  ac- 
cordingly, called  I.tmneliaiis,  to  which  belonged  the 
Fatimite  Coliphs  of  Egypt,  and  also  the  Assassins 
(which  see),  v.liose  name  was  once  so  justly  dreaded 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Itnnaelians  were  a 
secret  association,  as  has  already  been  described 
under  the  article  Assassins,  in  which  the  liistory  of 
the  sect  is  given.  The  following  account,  however, 
of  the  Egyptian  Isinaolians,  as  given  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
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may  interest  tlie  roiuier:  ''Tlie  IsiiiHeliaiis  of  K,'ypt 
met  in  tlieir  i^rand  l(>(l:.,'e  twice  every  week;  their 
president,  or  Dai-.il-Doiit.  paid  .a  formal  visit  to  the 
sovereign,  and  lectured  liiin  on  some  portion  of  the 
secret  doctrines.  Macrisi  tells  us  that  the  degrees 
of  the  order  were  extended  in  I'^^ypt  from  seven  to 
nine,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  following  account  of 
the  staijes  of  initiation.  In  the  first  stage,  the  can- 
didate WHS  shown  the  doubts  and  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  religion  of  the  Koran,  he  was  inspired  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  have  its  mysteries  explained, 
and  some  glimpses  of  the  Ismaolian  doctrine  were 
then  aflbrdod,  in  order  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
take  an  oath  of  blind  faith  and  unlimited  obedience 
to  his  Dai,  or  instructor.  In  the  second  stage  the 
nature  of  the  Imamate,  as  a  divine  institution,  was 
explained.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Ismaelians 
commenced  at  the  third  degree,  when  the  candid,ates 
were  taught  that  the  number  of  Im.'iuis  was  seven, 
and  that  Ismail  was  the  last  and  greatest.  In  the 
fourth  stage  it  was  declared,  that  since  the  creation 
there  had  been  seven  legi.'flators  divinely  inspired, 
each  of  whom  had  modified  the  doctrines  of  his  pre- 
decessors. These  seven  prophets  were  said  to  be 
'endowed  with  power  of  speech'  because  they  au- 
thoritatively declared  the  divine  will;  they  were 
each  followed  by  'a  mute  prophet,'  that  is,  one 
whose  duty  was  simply  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of 
the  preceding,  without  the  power  of  altering  or 
modifying  them.  The  seven  legislators  were  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Jloses,  Christ,  Mohammed,  and 
Ismail;  their  seven  disciples  or  'mute  prophets' 
were  Seth.  Shem,  Ishmael,  Aaron,  Simon  (Peter), 
Ali,  and  Mohammed  the  sou  of  Ismail. 

"  In  the  fifth  degree,  it  was  declared  that  eacli  of 
the  'mute  prophets'  had  appointed  twelve  Dais,  or 
apostles  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  faith,  and 
that  the  number  twelve  was  next  in  sanctity  to  the 
number  seven.  Having  passed  through  these  inferior 
degrees,  in  which  the  great  aim  of  all  the  tenets 
taught  was  to  inspire  converts  with  a  high  respect 
for  their  instructors,  the  secret  doctrines  were  re- 
vealed to  them  in  the  next  gradations.  Those  who 
attained  the  sixth  degree,  were  told  that  religious 
legislation  should  be  subordinate  to  philosophical : 
in  the  seventh  stage,  they  were  introduced  to  the 
mystical  speculations,  which  characterize  Oriental 
metaphysics ;  in  the  eighth,  they  were  taught  the 
indifference  of  himian  actions,  and  in  the  ninth,  the 
initiated  received  their  final  lesson,  '  to  believe  no- 
thing and  dare  eveiy  thing.'  " 

ISOCIIRIST.E  (Gr.  equal  to  Christ),  some  fol- 
lowers of  Origen,  who  were  charged  with  maintain- 
ing that  the  Apostles  were  raised  to  ef|ual  glory 
with  their  Master.  They  were  condemned  by  a 
council  at  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  553. 

ISKAKLITES.     See  Jews. 

ISKAKIL,  the  angel  who,  according  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans, will  sound  the  trumpet  which  is  to  sum- 
mon the  world  to  judgment  on  the  great  day. 


ISTII.MI.VX  G.VMES,  one  of  the  great  national 
festivals  among  the  ancient  (Jreeks,  which  derived 
its  name  I'rom  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  on  which  it 
was  celebrated.  The  games  were  held  in  honour  of 
Poseidon  every  third  year,  although  Pliny  alleges 
that  they  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  They 
consisted  of  wrestling,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
other  athletic  exercises ;  along  with  contests  in  music 
and  poetry.  At  a  later  period,  tighting  of  atiimals 
was  introduced  among  the  amusements  of  the  joyful 
festive  season.  The  victors  in  the  Isthmian  games 
received  a  garland  of  pine-leaves  or  of  ivy.     See 

G.iMES. 

ISTIIMIUS,  a  sm-name  of  Poseidon  (which  see), 
derived  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  on  which  stood 
a  temple  dedicated  to  his  worship. 

ITALIC  SCHOOL,  a  sect  of  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophers, founded  by  Pythagoras,  who  flourished  in 
the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  He 
commenced  with  the  great  general  idea  of  absolute, 
all-comprehending  unity,  which  he  called  the  Monad, 
and  which  i^icluded  spirit  and  matter,  but  without 
separation  or  dirision.  This  Monad  was  the  Py- 
thagorean god.  From  unity  arises  midtiplicity,  or 
the  universe  consisting  of  manifold  beings,  all  evolved 
from  the  original  Monad.  JIatter  when  thus  disen- 
gaged from  the  priinitive  unity  becomes  the  prin- 
ciple of  darkness,  ignorance,  instability  and  change, 
while  spiritual  beings,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  imperfection  and  division, 
lu  its  fundamental  character  then  the  Grecian  Italic 
school  was  essentially  pantheistic. 

According  to  this  .system,  all  the  efforts  of  intelli- 
gence and  will  ought  to  be  directed  towards  their 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  matter,  and  the 
influence  of  the  variable,  with  the  \"iew  of  reaching 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  which  is  invariable.  The 
conception  of  absolute  unity  is  the  highest  point  of 
science,  and  when  arrived  at  this  point  the  mind  is 
completely  delivered  from  the  influence  of  matter. 
The  will  also  being  involved  in  the  same  bondage  to 
matter,  can  only  be  freed  by  such  exercises  a.s  fasting 
and  abstinence,  by  which  the  soul  restricts  the  domi- 
nion of  the  senses.  But  the  complete  emancipjrtion 
of  the  soul  from  the  bondage  of  matter  could  only, 
according  to  Pythagoras,  be  eltected  by  successive 
transformations  or  metempsychoses ;  and  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  soul  is  its  transformation  into 
God. 

Such  were  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Italic 
school  of  philosophy,  which,  though  originated  by 
Pythagoras,  was  followed  up  by  Tima>us  of  Locrtim, 
in  his  work  on  the  Soul  of  the  World,  in  which  the 
universe  is  regarded  as  one  vast  intelligent  being,  of 
which  God  is  the  soul,  and  matter  the  body.  Ocel- 
lus Lucaniis  carried  these  p.^ntheistic  notions  still 
further,  recognizing  one  uncreated,  imperishable  l)e- 
ing,  which,  however,  uiulergoes  successive  phases  of 
decay  and  renovation. 

ITALIC   VKUSIOX   (Old),   a  translation   into 
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Latin  botli  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which 
w^as  held  in  general  estimation  before  the  time  of 
Jerome,  wlio  undertook  to  revise  it  at  the  desire  of 
Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome.  Jerome  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  in  his  work  of  revision,  when  finding  that 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  translated  not  from  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  Greek  version,  he  determined 
to  execute  an  entirely  new  translation,  directly  from 
the  Hebrew  original.  Hence  originated  the  Vul- 
gate (which  see). 

ITALY  (Christianity  ik).  At  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  tlie  Christian  church,  even 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  gospel  had  found  its 
way  into  Italy.  Tin's  i.s  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that  when  P.iul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, there  existed  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  Italy  and 
indeed  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  a  church  so  con- 
siderable that  the  apostle  could  address  them  in 
these  words,  Rom.  i.  8,  "  I  thank  my  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  for  you  all,  tliat  your  faith  is  .spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world."  It  is  veiy  probable 
that  Rome  being  a  general  rendezvous  of  people  from 
all  countries,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  may 
soon  after  the  da\-  of  Pentecost  have  taken  up  their 
residence  there,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Chris- 
tian church.  Among  those  who  were  present  indeed 
at  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  are  expressly 
mentioned  "  strangers  from  Rome."  by  whom  doubt- 
less the  seeds  of  Divine  truth  would  be  conveyed  to 
their  native  city  ;  and  hence  from  the  salutations  at 
the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  is  plain, 
that  some  of  the  oldest  Christians  lived  at  Rome.  It 
has  long  been  a  favourite  assertion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  the 
founder  of  the  church  at  Rome.  For  this  opinion, 
however,  there  is  no  solid  historical  foundation ;  and 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case  militate  against  such  an 
idea.  Had  it  been  founded  by  an  apostle,  Paul 
would  neither  have  addressed  it  by  letter,  nor  visited 
it  in  person,  since  it  was  a  fixed  principle  with  him, 
not  to  build  upon  another  man's  foimdation.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  while  Cains  and  Dionysius,  the 
former  writing  in  the  end,  and  the  latter  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  speak  of  Peter  as  found- 
ing the  church  at  Rome,  the  Apostle  Paul  is  men- 
tioned as  engaged  along  with  him  in  this  work.  And 
Caius  states,  that  in  his  time  the  graves  of  the  two 
apostles  were  pointed  out  at  Rome.  Taking  all  these 
circumstances  together,  it  seems  to  be  an  established 
point,  that  at  a  date  later  than  any  noticed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  both  Peter  and  Paul  had 
jointly  ministered  to  the  Christian  church  at  Rome, 
which  had  existed  in  a  flourishing  state  many  years 
previous  to  their  visit. 

But  a  difficulty  arises  in  connection  with  this  view 
of  the  subject,  from  the  circumstance  that  on  Paul's 
arriving  in  Rome,  as  stated  in  Acts  xxviii.  22,  the 
elders  of  the  Jews,  who  resided  in  the  city,  begged 
him  to  give  them  some  information  as  to  the  sect  of 
the  Christians,  of  whom  they  seem  to  l\ave  known 


nothing,  except  that  it  was  everywhere  spoken 
against.  At  first  view  it  appears  inconceivable  on 
the  supposition  that  a  Christian  church  existed  in 
Rome,  that  the  Jews  should  not  have  been  aware  of 
its  existence.  And  yet  notwithstanding  the  ignorance 
manifested  by  the  Jewish  elders,  the  very  same  narra- 
tive plainly  informs  us,  though  incidentally,  of  the  fact, 
that  at  that  very  time  there  was  a  body  of  Christians 
resident  in  the  city,  some  of  whom  hastened  to  meet 
the  apostle,  whose  heart,  we  are  told,  was  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  them.  "  So  we  went,"  .says  Luke, 
who  accompanied  the  apostle,  "  toward  Rome.  And 
from  thence,  when  the  brethren  heard  of  us,  they 
came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and  The 
Three  Taverns :  whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked 
God,  and  took  courage."  How  then,  since  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  body  of  Christians  dwelt  in  Rome 
when  Paul  arrived  there,  were  tlie  Jews  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  of  their  existence?  '-The  only  pos- 
sible explanation,"  says  Olshausen,  "  of  this  pheno- 
menon— and  it  is  one  which  at  the  .s.aine  time  indi- 
cates the  origin  of  the  tendency  which  we  afterwards 
find  in  the  Roniim  Church — appears  to  be  this.  It 
must  be  assiuncd  that  the  Christians  of  Rome 
were  induced,  by  the  persecutions  directed  against 
the  Jews  under  Claudius  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  to  make  their  differences  from  the  Jews  clearly 
and  strongly  apparent — perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  which  even  at  that  early  time  some 
disciples  of  St.  Paul  already  exercised  on  the  Roman 
Church ;  exactly  as  at  a  later  dale  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  separated  themselves  from  the  Jews,  that 
they  might  not  be  confounded  with  them,  and  might 
be  allowed  to  live  in  Aclia.  If  disciples  of  St.  Paul 
early  acquired  a  decisive  influence  in  Rome,  we  shall 
also  understand  how  it  was  that  the  Apostle  could 
regard  the  Roman  Church  as  his  own,  and  could 
open  his  correspondence  with  it  without  invading 
another's  field  of  labour.  In  consequence  of  this 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  Acpiila  and  Priscilla  took 
refuge  at  Corinth  ;  and  there  they  were  found  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  2),  who,  without  doubt, 
became  even  at  that  time  acquainted,  by  means  of 
these  fugitives,  with  the  Roman  Church  and  its  cir- 
cumstances. On  this  knowledge  St.  Paul,  four  or 
five  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  on 
his  third  nnssionary  journey,  wrote  from  Corinth  his 
epistle  to  Rome.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  any 
great  number  of  Jews  can  have  ventured  so  early  to 
return  to  Rome;  those  who  returned  were  obliged  to 
keep  themselves  in  concealment,  and  it  was  naturally 
the  interest  of  the  Christiim  community  there  to  re- 
main as  far  as  possible  from  them.  Even  three  years 
later,  when  St.  Paul  himself  appeiued  in  Rome,  the 
body  of  Jews  there  may  still  not  have  been  consider- 
able.— in  part,  too,  it  may  not  have  been  composed 
of  its  old  members,  who  had  Vwed  there  before  the 
persecution  by  Claudius,  but  of  altogether  new  set- 
tlers, who  were  unacquainted  with  the  earlier  exist- 
ence of  a  Christian  community.     And  thus  it  might 
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come  to  ;)ass  wltliiii  c!:;lit  or  ten  yeiirs  tliat  the 
Clirisliau  coniiiuinity  at  Uoino  aiipears  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  boiiy  of  Jews  in  that  eily ;  ami  in 
siioli  a  slate  ofsejiaratioii  we  (iiul  it,  ai'corihii;^  to  tlie 
iiolice  at  the  end  of  the  Acts." 

On  the  authority  of  Tertulllan,  we  k'arn,  tli.it  when 
tlie  Uonian  Knijieror  Tiberius  Iieard  from  Pilate 
eoiicerning  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  he  actually  proposed  to  the  senate 
that  Christ  should  receive  a  place  anions  '''O  Konian 
deities,  but  the  proposal  was  negatived  by  the  sen- 
ate. This  story,  however,  which  is  referred  to  by 
no  other  writer  except  TertuUian,  is  too  improbable 
to  be  credited  on  his  single  and  misiipportcd  testi- 
monv.  So  i,.;norant  were  the  Pa{;ans  of  the  n(^w 
reii2;ion,  that  at  lirirt  the  Christians  were  confounded 
with  the  Jews,  so  that  the  edict  of  Claudius  for  the 
Imnishment  of  the  .Fews  from  Home,  A.  D.  53,  in  all 
proljability  involved  the  Christians  al.so ;  and  hence 
the  confused  statement  of  Suetonius,  who  lived  half- 
a-century  after  tlie  event : — "the  emperor  Claudius 
expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome,  who  were  constantly 
raising  disturbances,  at  the  instigation  of  Chrestus." 
With  tlie  adv,i,nce  of  Christianity  in  tlie  Roman  Km- 
pire,  the  Christians  came  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Jews,  and  to  bo  no  longer  regarded  as  a  Jewish 
sect. 

The  persecution  of  the  Christians  commenced 
at  Rome  in  A.  n.  Gl,  under  the  emperor  Nero ; 
and  while  the  Christian  religion  was  prohibited 
tlironghoiit  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  the 
cruelty  of  the  emperor  fell  exclusively  on  the  Chris- 
tians in  Rome,  wlio  were  accused  as  being  the  in- 
cendiaries of  the  cit_v.  Domitian,  who  assumed  the 
imperial  purple  A.  D.  81,  adopted  also  the  most  se- 
vere and  persecuting  measures  against  all  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  in  whatever  part  of  tlie  empire 
they  might  be  found.  The  short  reign  of  Nerva, 
extending  from  A.  d.  96  to  a.  d.  99,  afforded  the 
Christians  a  breathing  time,  all  complaints  against 
them  being  suspended,  and  a  temporary  toleration 
of  their  religion  being  granted.  The  fury  of  their 
enemies,  however,  bur^t  forth  with  iVesh  violence  on 
the  death  of  Nerva  and  the  accession  of  Trajan,  more 
especially  as  Christianity  was  spreading  rapidlv  on 
every  side,  and  the  rites  of  I'agiinism  were  every- 
where passin'^  into  discredit.  Pliny  the  younger, 
in  writing  to  the  emjieror  concerning  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  Bithynia  and  I'ontns,  over  which  ho  had 
been  appointed  jiroconsul,  says,  "  The  contagion  of 
this  superstition  lias  seized  not  only  cities,  but  also 
the  villages  and  open  country."  Tacitus,  who  lived 
at  the  same  period,  spe.aks  of  Christianity  as  a  de- 
structive superstition,  which,  in  common  with  many 
other  evil  opinions  and  practices,  found  a  home  in 
the  great  Roman  capital.  During  the  reign  of  Tr.a- 
jan  many  Cliri-ti.ans  perished  for  their  religion  ;  but 
even  wliile  sanctioning  persecution  throughout  the 
whole  empire,  the  emperor  issued  a  rescriiit,  grant- 
ing pardon   to  such  as  manifesto<l   repentance   by 


renouncing  the  Christian  faith.  The  result  of  this 
was,  that  the  Christian  church  at  Rome  passed 
through  a  silting-tiine  which  separated  the  chaflt 
from  the  wheat,  and  while  some  drew  back  at  the 
threatening  prosiiect  of  <lcath,  multitudes  readily 
submitted  to  martyrdom  rather  than  deny  their  Ijord. 
Popular  fury  imagining  itself  to  be  supported  by 
law,  now  ro.se  with  unmitigated  violence  against  the 
Christians,  and  the  first  years  of  the  govemment  of 
Hadrian,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  117,  were 
disgraced  by  the  most  reckless  assaults  made  up- 
on the  innocent  and  luiotl'ending  Christians.  The 
emperor  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Pagan  customs 
of  his  country  ;  but  being  a  lover  of  justice  and  so- 
cial order,  he  issued  a  rescript  designed  to  jirotcct 
the  Christians  against  the  unbridled  rage  of  the  po- 
pulace. "With  this  view  it  required  that  no  accusa- 
tions against  Christians  were  to  be  received,  unless 
they  were  drawn  up  in  legal  form,  and  when  le- 
gally brought  to  trial  and  convicted  of  acting  con- 
trary to  the  laws,  they  were  to  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts ;  but  a  severe  punishment  was 
also  to  be  inflicted  on  false  accusers.  On  the  deatli 
of  the  emperor,  A.  d.  138,  his  rescript  lost  its  force  : 
but  under  his  successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  several 
public  calamities,  which  were  imputed  by  the  people 
to  the  Christians,  roused  the  popular  rage  to  a  grea'  er 
height  than  it  had  ever  before  reached.  The  emperor, 
naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  hastened 
to  put  an  end  to  such  violent  proceedings.  Though 
repressed  for  a  time,  however,  tliey  broke  forth 
ag:iin  under  his  successor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who, 
while  lie  professed  the  calm  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
joined  with  the  lawless  mob  in  oppressing  the  Chris- 
tians. In  his  reign  a  pestilence  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive kind  spread  its  ravages  throughout  the  wliole 
Roman  empire,  and  while  it  was  raging  in  Italy,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  warning  from  the  gods  to  restore 
their  worship  in  its  minutest  particulars.  He  sum- 
moned priests,  theretbre,  from  all  quarters  to  Rome 
that  they  might  observe  the  Pagan  rites,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  avert  the  evil.  ]5ut  this  zeal  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  ancient  wor.ship  only  rendered  liim  more 
cruel  and  unsparing  in  his  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians. By  a  strange  incident,  however,  which  occur- 
red in  the  course  of  Providence,  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  led  to  change  liis  whole  line  of  policy  towards  the 
Christians.  It  is  thus  briefly  noticed  by  Neander  : 
"  While  prosecuting  the  war  with  the  Marcomnia- 
nians  and  Quades  in  174,  he,  witli  bis  army,  w.as 
thrown  into  a  situation  of  extreme  peril.  The  burn- 
ing sun  shone  full  in  the  faces  of  his  soldiers,  who 
were  sufl'ering  under  the  torture  of  intolerable  thirst ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  under  these  unfavourable 
circumstances,  they  were  threatened  with  an  attack 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  extremity,  the  twelfth  legion, 
composed  entirely  of  Christians,  fell  upon  their 
knees.  Their  prayer  w'as  followed  bv  a  shower  ot 
rain,  which  allayed  the  thirst  of  the  !{onian  soldiers, 
and   bv  a  storm   which  frightened   the   barbaiiaii.s. 
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Tlie  Roman  army  obtained  tlie  victory,  and  tlie  em- 
peror, in  commemoration  of  the  event,  gave  those 
Cln-istian  soldiers  the  name  of  the  '  tlumdering  le- 
gion.' He  ceased  to  persecute  the  Cln-istians ;  and 
though  he  did  not  receive  Christianity  immediately 
into  the  class  of  '  lawful  religions,'  yet  he  published 
an  edict  which  threatened  with  severe  penalties  such 
as  accused  the  Clu-istians  merely  on  tlie  score  of  their 
relii^ion." 

The  Christians  under  Comrnodus,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  A.  D.  180,  enjoyed  a  season  of  respiie 
and  tranquillity  after  the  protracted  suH'erings  of  ti:e 
previous  reign.  Not  that  the  old  laws  were  repealed, 
but  the  emperor,  though  a  person  of  licentious  habits, 
was  from  some  cause  or  anotlier  disposed  to  befriend 
tlic  Christians.  lren;eus,  who  lived  at  this  period, 
say.s,  that  Christians  were  to  be  found  in  the  imperial 
court  enjoying  the  same  privileges  which  belonged 
to  all  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  Commodus 
was  assassinated  A.  D.  192,  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  wrote  soon  after  this  event,  describes  the 
Christians  as  exposed  to  heavy  persecution.  "  Many 
martyrs,"  says  he,  "  are  daily  burned,  crucilied,  be- 
headed, before  oiu-  eyes."  Septimius  Severus,  on 
reaching  the  em])ire,  threw  the  shield  of  his  imperial 
jirotection  over  the  Christians,  knowing  that  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  rank  in  Rome,  senators  and 
their  wives,  belonged  to  the  persecuted  sect.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  however,  this  emperor  passed 
a  law,  forliiddiug  under  severe  penalties  a  change 
either  to  Judaism  or  to  Christianity.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  Christians  were  now  rendered  distress- 
ing, and  entire  communities  were  glad  to  purchase 
freedom  from  persecution  by  the  payment  of  hirgc 
sinns  of  money.  No  improvement  in  the  state  of 
matters  took  place  under  tiie  cruel  Caracalla,  but  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  tlie  Clirislians  prevailed  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  wliidi,  however, 
began  to  pass  away  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  lleliogabalus  A.  I).  219.  Tlie  aim  of  this 
emperor  was  to  establish,  not  the  ancient  Roman 
idolatry,  but  the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun ;  and 
Christianity,  therefore,  he  tulerated  as  he  did  otlier 
foreign  religions.  From  very  dili'erent  motives  this 
toleration  continued  under  Alexander  Severus  from 
A.  n.  222  to  A.  D.  235.  Partial  to  a  species  of  reli- 
gious eclecticism,  he  recognized  Christ  as  a  Divine 
Being,  on  a  footing  with  the  other  gods ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  wished  to  have  the  name  of  Christ  enrol- 
led among  the  Roman  deities.  lie  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  adopted  Christianity  by  an  express 
law  of  the  empire  among  the  tolerated  religions. 
Ijut  the  partial  quiet  which  the  Christians  enjoyed 
during  the  reign  of  Severus  came  to  an  end  with  his 
assassination,  when  the  throne  came  to  be  occupied 
by  Maximinus,  wlio  allowed  full  scope  to  the  popu- 
lar hatred  which  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  empire 
against  the  Christians.  A  more  favourable  period 
for  the  Christians  returned  again  in  A.  1).  244.  when 
Philip  the  Arabian,  who  is  said  to  have  been   him- 


self a  Christian,  ascended  the  throne.  Origen,  who 
lived  at  this  time,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  imperial  family,  states,  that  the  Christians  now  en- 
joyed a  season  of  quiet.  "  The  number  of  the  Chris- 
tians," he  says,  '•  God  has  caused  continually  to 
increase,  and  some  addition  is  made  to  it  every  day  ; 
he  has,  moreover,  given  them  already  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  although  a  thousand  obstacles 
still  hinder  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the 
world." 

During  this  long  time  of  peace  Christianity  made 
rapid  and  extensive  inroads  on  the  Paganism  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  fury  of  the  adherents  of  the 
old  religion  was  aroused  to  check,  if  possible,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Cliristian  faith.  Decius  Trajan, 
wlio  conquered  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  C»sars  A.  D.  249,  was  a  devoted  friend 
of  Paganism,  and  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  restore 
the  ancient  laws  against  the  Christians,  which  had 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  to  put  them  in  execution 
with  the  utmost  rigour  with  the  view  of  elfeetiiig  an 
entire  suppression  of  Christianity.  He  commenced 
jiis  reign  by  demanding  from  all  bis  subjects  complete 
conformity  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  old  Roman  religion 
on  pain  of  torture,  and  in  the  case  of  bishops  on  pain 
of  death.  The  persecution  began  at  the  city  of 
Rome  with  great  severity,  and  gradually  extended 
to  the  provinces.  At  its  very  outset  the  Roman 
bishop  Fabianus  suffered  martyrdom.  Imprisonment, 
exile,  torture,  and  death  were  the  iiortion  of  those 
of  both  sexes,  of  every  age,  and  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  who  were  dispo.sed  to  hold  fast  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus.  In  the  close  of  the  year  251,  Decius 
fell  in  a  war  against  the  Goths.  The  calm  wliich  the 
Christians  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  con- 
tinued during  the  reign  of  Gallus  and  Volusianus, 
which  extended  only  through  a  part  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  But  a  destructive  jiestilence,  with  drought 
and  famine,  excited,  as  in  former  times,  the  fury  of 
the  pojiulace  against  the  Christians,  as  being,  in  their 
view,  the  cause  of  these  calamities.  An  imperial 
edict  now  appeared,  requiring  all  Roman  subjects  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  when  it  was  discovered  that 
llie  altars  were  far  less  frecpiented  than  in  former 
times,  new  persecutions  arose,  in  order  to  compel  an 
increase  of  sacritices,  and  to  sustain  the  declining 
interests  of  Pagani-sm.  The  bishops  of  Rome,  ■nho 
were,  of  course,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  em- 
peror, were  the  first  to  bring  down  iqion  themselves 
the  sword  of  persecution ;  both  Cornelius  and  IjU- 
cius,  who  successively  held  the  episcop.ate  of  Rome, 
were  first  banished,  then  condemned  to  death.  The 
assassination  of  Gallus,  A.  D.  2.53,  restored  tranquil- 
lity and  peace  to  the  oppressed  Christians  ;  and  the 
Kmperor  Valerian,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  them  with  clemency,  and 
even  kindness.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
was  ])ersuadcd  to  alter  his  course  of  acting  towards 
the  Christians.  He  deprived  the  churclics  of  ihcir 
teachers  and  pastors  ;  then  he  prohibited  public  as- 
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SfinMies  of  Christians,  endo.ivoiiring  in  this  way  to 
check  the  progress  of  Chrisliniiity  witliout  resorting 
to  bloodshed.  Measures  (if  severity  were  now  re- 
sorted to,  chiefly,  in  the  first  instance,  against  bishops 
and  ch'rgv,  bnt  .-it'terwanls  against  tlie  laity  also;  even 
women  and  children  were  snbjected  to  the  scourge, 
and  then  condemned  to  inijirisoninent  or  to  labnin-  in 
the  mines.  Finding  that  snc^h  measures  were  inetl'ec- 
tual.  Valerian  resolved  to  adopt  a  more  vigorous  line 
of  procedin-e.  In  .\.  D.  258,  accordingly,  an  edict 
was  issued,  declaring  that  "  Bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  were  to  be  put  to  death  immediately  by  the 
sword ;  senators  and  knights  were  to  forfeit  their 
rank  and  their  property  ;  and,  if  they  still  reinained 
Christians,  to  sutler  tlie  like  punishinent ;  women  of 
condition,  at'ter  being  deprived  of  their  property, 
were  to  be  banished.  Those  Christians  who  were  in 
the  service  of  the  palace,  who  had  formerly  inade 
profession  of  Christianity,  or  who  now  made  such 
profession,  should  be  treated  as  the  emperor's  pro- 
perty, and  after  being  chained,  distributed  to  labour 
on  the  various  imperial  estates."  In  consequence 
of  this  rescript,  the  Roman  bishop,  Sixtus,  and  four 
deacons  of  his  church,  were  condemned  to  suffer 
death. 

Valerian,  liaving  been  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Persians,  w,as  taken  prisoner,  and  the  imperial  scep- 
tre passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Gallienus.  This 
emperor  immediately  published  an  edict,  securing  to 
the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  tlieir  religion,  and 
restoring  to  them  the  cemeteries,  as  well  as  other 
buildings  and  lands  belonging  to  the  churches  which 
had  been  confiscated  in  the  reign  of  his  father.  This 
edict  was  very  important,  recognizing,  as  it  did,  the 
Christian  church  as  a  legally  existing  corporation,  en- 
titled to  hold  common  property,  aiul  now  brought  un- 
der the  express  ]U'otection  of  law.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  Christi.ins  eiyoyed  a  season  of  jieace  and 
tranquillity,  and  their  ranks  were  joined  by  indivi- 
duals drawn  from  all  orders  of  society.  Men  of 
wealth  and  station  now  began,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, to  profess  Christianity,  and  splendid  churches 
to  be  erected  in  the  large  cities.  And  even  when 
Diodesian  was  first  invested  with  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, Christians  were  sometimes  raised  to  the  highest 
offices  of  trust.  The  I'agans  were  naturally  jealous 
of  the  growing  esteem  in  which  Christians  were  now 
held,  and  more  especially  as,  in  their  view,  the  rise  of 
Christianity  must  necessarily  hasten  the  downfall  of 
the  old  religion.  This  crisis  the  Pagan  party  felt  to 
be  innninent.  All  their  inliuencr,  therefore,  they 
brought  to  bear  upon  Dioclesian  to  induce  him  to  enter 
njion  an  exterminating  persecution  of  the  (Christians. 
Hut  the  emperor  was  most  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
bloody  task.  A  fitter  tool  was  found  in  Dioelesian's 
son-in-law,  Caius  Galerius  Maximian,  a  prince  who 
was  zealously  devoted  to  the  Pagan  religion,  and 
held  sacrilices  aiul  divination  in  high  estini.ation. 
This  man,  accordingly,  being  commander  of  the  forces, 
issued   an   order  to  the  army  requiring  every  sol- 


dier to  perform  ,sacrificial  rites ;  and  in  consequence 
Christian  oihcers  resigned  their  commissions,  and 
Christian  soldiers  quitted  the  servi<'e,  that  they  might 
remain  steadfast  to  their  faith.  This  w,as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  time  of  persecution,  but  beyond  the 
harsh  military  order  Dioclesian  refused  to  move.  At 
length,  through  the  influence  of  Galerius,  he  was  per- 
suaded, in  A.  D.  30,3,  to  commenee  a  bloody  persecu- 
tion. An  edict  was  forthwith  issued,  |)rohibiting  all 
assemblies  of  Christians  for  religious  worship  ;  order- 
ing all  Christian  churches  to  be  demolished,  and  all 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  to  be  destroyed.  Christians 
who  held  places  of  honour  must  either  renounce  their 
faith  or  be  degraded ;  wliile  those  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life  were  to  be  divested  of  their  riglits  as 
citizens  and  freemen.  Christian  slaves  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  incapable  of  receiving  their  freedom 
as  longas  they  remained  Christians.  In  judicial  pro- 
ceedings also,  whenever  Christians  were  concerned, 
the  torture  was  authorized  to  be  used. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  Christi.ius  by  tliis 
edict  of  Dioclesian  was,  that  nothing  less  was  aimed 
at  tlian  the  total  extirpation  of  Christianity.  AH  the 
prisons  were  now  filled  with  the  Christians,  and  a 
new  edict  appeared,  commanding  th.at  such  as  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  .should  be  set  free,  and  the  rest 
compelled  by  every  means  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
gods.  The  floodgates  of  oppression  were  now  thrown 
open,  and  cruelties  of  every  kind  were  practised  up- 
on the  Christians.  Constantius  Chlorus,  however,  in 
A.  n.  .W."),  w.as  raised  to  the  dignity  of  emperor  along 
with  (Jalerius,  and  being  naturally  of  a  mild  disposi- 
tion, .as  well  as  a  friend  to  Christianity,  the  sword  of 
persecution  was  now  sheathed,  and  the  Cin-istians 
enjoyed  a  temporary  respite.  But  in  the  course  of 
three  short  years,  a  command  was  issued  by  Gale- 
rius. directing  the  fallen  temples  of  the  gods  to  be 
restored,  and  requiring  that  all  free  men  and  women, 
and  slaves,  and  even  little  children,  should  sacrifice 
and  partake  of  what  was  offered  at  heathen  altars. 
This  cruel  edict  led  to  new  tortures,  and  a  fresh  effu- 
sion of  blood ;  a  state  of  matters  which,  however,  was 
happily  soon  followed  by  another  respite,  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  Christians  in  the  West,  which  hasted  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  310.  Galerius,  having  been 
attacked  by  a  severe  and  painfid  disease,  now  re- 
laxed his  severity,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
remarkable  edict  appeared  which  put  an  end  to  the 
persecution  of  Christians  in  the  Hom.an  empire. 

With  the  succession  of  Con.st.antine  connnenccd  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Soon 
after  his  remarkable  conversion  to  Christianity,  A.  I>. 
312.  he  proceeded  to  establish  it  as  the  religion  of 
the  state,  .and  sought  to  remodel  the  government  of 
the  Christian  church,  .so  as  to  make  it  correspond 
with  the  civil  arrangements  of  the  empire.  From 
this  time  the  bishops  of  Rome  began  to  [uit  forth 
tho.se  arrog.ant  claims  which  terminated  in  the  full 
development  of  the  papacy,  A.  n.  606.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Pope  as  Universal  Bishop,  was,  of 
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coui'se,  a  work  of  time,  aud  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  the  papal  supremacy  was  resisted  in  Italy  after 
it  had  been  owned  by  the  most  remote  churches  of 
the  West.  So  early  as  the  fourth  century,  the  wor- 
tliy  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  diocese  of  Italy,  prepared  a  particul  ir 
ofHce  or  form  of  worship,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ambrosian  Liturgij;  and  even  after  the 
Pope  had  appointed  the  Roman  Missal  to  be  used  in  all 
the  Western  churches,  the  church  of  Milan  continued 
still  to  adhere  to  their  own  ritual.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, till  the  eleventh  century  that  the  archbisho;  s 
of  Milan  would  consent  so  far  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Rome,  as  to  receive  their  palls  from  the 
Pope.  Wlien  Honorius  first  demanded  the  submis- 
sion of  the  church  of  Milan,  a  universal  feeling  of 
indignation  was  excited  among  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  clergy.  And  it  was  not  without  a  strong  remon- 
strance tliat  the  point  was  at  length  yielded,  but  as  a 
standing  memorial  of  their  independence,  they  still 
continued  to  use  the  Liturgy  of  Ambrose.  For  a 
long  period  the  papal  claims  met  with  occasional  re- 
sistance from  the  archbishops  of  Milan,  and  when 
Gregory  VII.,  in  A.  D.  1074,  issued  his  famous  de- 
cree enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  church 
of  Milan  rejected  the  papal  edict,  pronotuiced  the 
Pope  and  all  who  adhered  to  him  on  this  point  to  be 
chargeable  with  heresy,  and  they  even  threatened  to 
make  a  formal  separation  from  the  Church  of  Home. 
During  the  dark  ages,  Italy  was  the  scone  of  some 
of  the  most  valiant  struggles  against  Papal  domina- 
tion. Claude  of  Turin,  in  the  ninth  century,  who 
protested  against  the  worship  of  images  and  against 
pilgrimages  to  Rome ;  and  Ai'iiold  of  l?rescia.  the 
disciple  of  Abelard,  in  the  twelt"th  century,  who  lifted 
his  voice  against  the  secularization  of  the  church  and 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  ;  are  e.vamples  of 
the  rofoniiing  spirit  which  has  so  often  characterized 
the  Christians  of  Italy.  (See  .Vknoldists.)  The 
labours  of  the  enthusiastic  young  priest  of  Brescia 
jiroduced  a  powerful  etfect  upon  the  ardent  minds  of 
the  Italian  people,  and  prepared  them  for  welcoming 
the  Waldenscs,  who,  penetrating  through  the  Alps, 
effected  a  settlement  in  Lombardy  .\.  D.  1180,  and  so 
rapidly  spread  themselves  thnmghout  Italy,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteentli  centurv,  some  of 
them  were  found  even  in  Rome  itself.  Activ<'ly  en- 
gaged in  propagating  their  simple  scriptural  tenets, 
these  hereditary  witnesses  for  the  truth  could  imt 
fail  to  call  down  upon  themselves  the  fulminations  of 
the  Vatican.  In  A.  D.  1231,  accordingly,  Gregory 
IX.  issued  a  bull,  directing  that  a  strict  search  shoidd 
be  made  for  these  heretics,  and  that  when  discovered, 
they  sliould  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  secu- 
lar authorities  to  be  punished  ;  while  those  who  gave 
them  shelter  and  protection  were  to  be  declared  in- 
famous, along  with  their  children  to  the  second  gen- 
eration. The  Patarenes,  as  the  Waldenscs  were 
then  called,  had  churches  in  almost  all  the  towns  of 
Lombardy,  and  in  some  jiarts  of  Tuscany,  as  well  as 


in  Naples  and  Sicily.  For  a  long  time  their  students 
of  theology  were  educated  in  Paris,  but  in  the  tlur- 
teenth  century  they  had  academies  in  Lombai'dy  for 
training  their  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

A  colony  of  Vaudois,  in  A.  D.  1370,  found  an 
asylum  in  Calabria,  but  their  simple  worship,  so  mi- 
like  to  that  of  Rome,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
priests,  who  raised  the  cry  of  heresy  against  them. 
The  colony,  however,  maintained  its  position,  and 
received  from  time  to  time  accessions  to  its  immbers, 
continuing  to  flourish  for  nearly  two  centuries,  when, 
as  the  light  of  the  Reformation  began  to  dawn  upon 
Italy,  it  was  assaulted  with  fury  by  Rome's  sup- 
porters, and  completely  exterminated.  For  a  long 
period  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church  were 
so  thoroughly  known  and  recognized  among  the  Ita- 
lian people,  as  to  I'orm  a  staple  subject  of  raillery 
and  reproach  in  the  works  of  their  most  celebrated 
poets.  Dante,  Petrarch.  Boccacio,  and  Ariosto,  each 
in  turn  made  the  most  withering  exposure  of  the 
errors  and  evil  practices  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  monks  and  friars.  The  novelists  joined 
with  the  poets  in  these  assaulig  upon  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  time :  and  a  series  of  spirited  lampoons 
and  pungent  satires  imbued  the  minds  of  many 
among  all  classes  of  the  Italian  people,  with  the  most 
thorough  contemiit  both  for  the  clergy  and  th«> 
church  to  which  they  belonged. 

But  of  all  the  precurstirs  of  the  Reformation, 
Italy  owes  its  deepest  debt  of  gratitude  to  tlie  great 
Floretitine  Reformer,  Girolanio  Savonarola.  This 
eminent  man  was  btirn  in  Feriara  in  1452.  En- 
dowed with  great  talents,  he  ilevoted  many  years  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Being  a  man 
of  strong  imagination,  and  warm  piety,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  a  tirui  persuasion  that  he  had  received 
a  mission  from  above.  His  discourses  to  the  people 
produced  a  powerful  etTect,  inveighing  as  he  did  with 
the  mo.«t  impressive  eloquence  against  tlie  abuses  of 
the  eburcli.  and  the  unfaithfulness  aiul  vices  of  the 
clerg}'.  Having  settled  at  Florence  in  1489,  he  so 
wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  his  power- 
I'ul  and  fer\id  ajipeals,  that  a  speedy  improvement 
took  place  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  town.  "  Lux- 
iny,"  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  was  repressed,  the  women 
gave  an  exam])le  of  modesty  in  their  dress,  and  a 
change  of  manners  became  visible  o\er  the  whole 
city."  Nor  did  he  call  for  a  reform  of  Florence  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  country,  commencing,  as  he  alleged 
it  ought  to  do,  with  the  head  of  the  church.  The 
reigning  Pope  was  Alexander  VI.,  whose  notorious 
vices  Savonarola  most  unsparingly  exposed.  The 
result  of  such  boldness  it  was  easy  to  predict.  The 
daring  monk  was  appreliended,  accused  of  heresy, 
interdicted  from  preaching,  and  visited  with  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  For  a  short  time  the 
Reformer  yielded  to  the  Papal  decision,  but  at  length 
summoning  courage,  lie  appeared  again  in  public, 
renouncing  obedience  to  a  corrupt  tribunal ;  .and  con- 
ducting divine  service  in  the  face  of  the  interdict,  he 
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preaehe'l  to  inmieiisu  crowds,  wlio  listened  witli  the 
deepest  iiitere-t  to  the  discourses  of  tlie  reforming 
monk.  Alexander  was  enraged  at  tliis  open  delia'ice 
of  Ills  Poniilieal  a'ltiiuriiv,  and  watching  his  oppor- 
tuiiily,  he  i}revailed  ii[ion  tlie  Florentines  to  give  up 
the  heretical  nioidi  into  his  hands,  on  wliich  he  con- 
demned him  to  the  llames,  along  with  two  of  his 
reforming  jissoeiafcs.  In  pursuance  of  this  sentence, 
Savonarola  was  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  "iOd  of 
May  1408. 

The  cry  for  reform  in  tho  church,  which  the  Flo- 
rentine reformer  had  so  loudly  and  perscveringly  re- 
echoed, was  now  familiar  as  household  words  through- 
out all  Italy.  For  a  century  this  cry  liad  rung  in 
the  ears  of  the  people,  and  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press  tlie  church  had  been  assailed  as  essentially 
Antieln'istian  both  in  its  doctrines  and  practices. 
?uch  invectives  could  no  longer  be  tolerated,  ,and  in 
151  (i  a  pap.al  bull  was  issued  forbidding  preachers  to 
treat  in  their  .sermons  of  the  coming  of  Antichrist 
It  was  too  late.  Such  a  mass  of  corruption  did  the 
Popes  and  the  Paiial  ehui-ch  appear  to  the  discerning 
Italian  people,  that  contempt  for  the  organized  frame- 
work of  the  church  gave  rise,  first  to  indiilerence  about 
religion,  which  afterwards  passed  by  a  gradual  and 
easy  process  into  cold  scepticism,  and  this  again  at- 
tempted to  hide  itself  under  a  forced  outward  respect 
for  the  foni:s  of  tlie  church.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Popes  to  uphold  the  credit  of 
the  Komisli  system,  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  Zwingli  and  Bucer,  were  extensively  circu- 
lated throughout  Italy,  and  perused  by  many  with 
the  greatest  eagerness.  And  the  reformed  opinions 
were  all  the  more  easily  spread,  as  the  attention  of 
numbers  of  the  learned  Italians  had  been  directed  to 
sacred  and  oriental  literature.  These  studies  natu- 
rally led  lliem  to  the  examination  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tines,  and  prepared  them  for  taking  an  active  and 
intelligent  part  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
period.  '■  The  reformers  appealed,''  says  Dr.  M'Crie, 
"  from  tho  fallible  and  eonllictiiig  opinions  of  the 
doctors  of  the  church  to  the  infallible  dictates  of  re- 
velation, and  from  the  vnlgate  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals;  and  in 
these  appeals  they  were  often  supported  by  the 
translations  rceenlly  made  by  persons  of  acknow- 
ledged orthodoxy,  and  published  with  the  permission 
and  warm  recommendations  of  the  head  of  the 
church.  In  surveying  this  portion  of  history,  it  is 
impos.sible  not  to  admire  the  arrangenienls  of  provi- 
dence, when  we  perceive  monks  and  bishops,  and 
cardinals  and  popes,  active  in  forging  and  polishing 
those  weapons  which  were  soon  to  be  turned  against 
themselves,  and  which  tliey  afterwards  would  fain 
have  blunted  and  laboured  to  decry  as  unlawful  and 
empoisoned." 

In  vain  did  the  Romish  clergy  exclaim  loudly 
ag.iinst  the  translation  of  the  Scri])tuies  into  the 
vulgar  tongue;  translations  into  the  Italian  began 
to  appear  soon  after  the  invention  of  the   art  of 


[iriiiting,  and  tended  to  pave  the  way  for  thi3  recep- 
tion of  the  reformed  doctrines  in  Italy.  And  the 
intercourse  which  had  been  opened  up  between  tliat 
country  and  the  Protestant  parts  of  Europe,  tended 
to  propagate  the  new  opinions  among  all  classes  of 
the  people.  So  seriously  was  this  inconvenience  felt 
by  the  defenders  of  the  old  religion,  that  they  would 
willingly  have  jiiit  a  stop,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to 
all  intercourse  between  the  Germans  and  Italians. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  how- 
ever, this  intercourse  was  rendered  more  intiniata 
and  close  in  conseiiuence  of  a  number  of  Gorman 
soldiers  who  liad  embraced  the  Protestant  faith  hav- 
ing come  into  Italy  in  the  army  of  Charles  V.,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  bis  rival  Francis  I.  These  Pro- 
testant soldiers  mingling  with  the  Italian  people, 
made  them  acquainted  witli  the  opinions  of  Luther 
and  his  associates.  And  the  impressions  thus  con- 
veyed to  the  popular  niiiid  in  favour  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  bitter  and 
angry  contest  between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor. 
Jlanil'estoes  wore  published  on  both  sides  (uU  of 
threats  and  recriminations.  Xor  did  tlie  emperor 
rest  contented  with  mere  verbal  fulmination.  He  ad- 
vanced with  his  army  into  the  territoriesof  the  church, 
besieged  Rome  itself,  and  took  his  holiness  prisoner. 
The  following  scene,  described  by  the  elder  iPCric, 
shows  the  contempt  with  which  the  Gernitm  soldiers 
treated  tho  rites  of  the  Romish  church  :  "  A  party  of 
German  soldiers,  mounted  on  horses  and  mules,  assem- 
bled one  day  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  One  of  them, 
named  Grmiwald,  distinguished  by  bis  majestic  coun- 
lenance  and  stature,  being  attired  like  the  Pope,  and 
wearing  a  triple  crown,  was  placed  on  a  horse  richly 
caparisoned.  Others  were  arr.ayed  like  cardinals, 
some  wearing  mitres,  and  others  clothed  in  scarlet  or 
white,  according  to  the  rank  of  those  whom  they 
personated.  In  this  form  they  marched,  amidst  the 
sounding  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  accompanied  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  usually  observed  in  a  pontifical  procession. 
When  they  passed  a  house  in  which  any  of  the  car- 
dinals was  confined,  the  procession  stopped,  and 
Griuiwald  blessed  the  people  by  stretching  out  his 
fingers  in  the  manner  practised  by  the  Pope  on  such 
occasions.  After  some  time  he  was  taken  from  his 
horse,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  bis  com- 
jianions  on  a  pad  or  seat  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Having  readied  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  drank  from 
a  large  cup  to  tlie  safe  custody  of  Clement,  in  which 
he  was  pledged  by  his  attendants.  He  then  adminis- 
tered to  his  airdinals  an  oath,  in  ivhich  tliey  engaged 
to  yield  duo  obedience  and  faithful  allegiance  to  tho 
emperor,  as  their  lawful  and  only  prince ;  and  not 
to  di.-,turb  the  peace  of  tho  empire  by  intrigues,  but, 
as  became  them,  according  to  the  precciits  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  example  of  Christ  and  bis  apostles,  to  be 
subject  to  the  civil  powers.  After  a  speech,  in  which 
be  rehearsed  the  civil,  parricidal,  and  sacrilegious 
wars  excited  by  the  popes,  and  ackuowledgod  that 
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IVovideiiee  had  raised  up  tlie  ETnperor  Cliarles  V. 
to  revena;e  tho^e  crimes  and  bridle  tlie  rage  of  wicked 
priests,  the  pretended  pontiff  solemnly  promised  to 
transfer  all  his  authority  and  power  to  Martin  I^u- 
tlier.  that  he  mii;ht  remove  the  cnrriiptioiis  wliicli 
had  infected  the  apostolical  see,  and  completely  re- 
fit the  ship  of  St.  Peter,  that  it  might  no  lonser  be 
the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves,  through  tlie  unskil- 
fidness  and  negligence  of  its  governors,  who,  intrusted 
with  ihe  lielm,  had  spent  their  days  and  nights  in 
drinking  and  debancher)-.  Then  raising  his  voice, 
he  said,  '  All  who  agree  to  these  things,  and  would 
see  them  carried  into  execution,  let  them  signify  tliis 
by  lifting  up  their  hands;'  upon  which  the  whole 
band  of  soldiers,  raising  their  hands,  exclaimed, '  Long 
live  Pope  Luther!  Long  live  Pope  liUtlier!'  All 
this  was  performed  under  the  eye  of  Clement  VII." 

Throughout  all  the  Italian  .States,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  large  towns,  were  found  numerous  and 
ardent  friends  of  the  Protestant  cause.  And  even 
tlie  verv  disputes  which  were  agitated  .among  the 
Reformed  churches  themselves  were  made  subjects 
of  controvorsv  among  the  It.aliau  Protestants.  This 
was  remarkably  the  case  with  the  difference  which 
existed  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  respecting  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacr.ameut  of  the  Supper ; 
the  former  interpreting  the  words  of  institution  liter- 
ally, the  latter  figuratively.  Both  views  of  the  sub- 
ject had  their  respective  supporters  in  Italy,  but  the 
majority  were  in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss 
Reformer.  The  controversy  was  warmly  agitated 
among  the  Protestants  of  Modena,  Bologna,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy  :  but  it  was  c.arriid  on  with  the 
greatest  heat  in  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the 
doctrine  of  the  Oerman  Reformer  chiefly  prevailed. 
Another  controverted  point,  wliich  was  keenly  dis- 
cussed among  tlie  Italian  Protestants,  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  It  is  not  imprcibable  that  the 
heretical  writings  of  Servetus  may  have  foimd  their 
way  into  Italy.  At  all  events  the  Reformed  church 
at  Naples  was  disturbed  in  its  infancy  by  the  di;'.'n- 
sion  of  Arian  principles  among  its  members  ;  and  in 
the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  Protestants  were 
numerous,  though  not  organized  into  settled  congre- 
gations under  regular  pastors,  these  nnscriptural 
notions  obtained  ready  acceptance.  Socinian  writers 
are  accustomed  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  sect  to 
meetings  which  were  held  towards  the  middle  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century  in  the  territories  of  Venice,  but 
chiefly  at  Vicenza,  wliere  they  allege  that  private  con- 
ferences or  colleges  met  and  agreed  upon  a  creed 
which  was  drawn  up  on  Socinian  principles.  This 
statement,  however,  is  doubted  by  Mosheim  and 
otlun-  ecclesiastical  hislorians,  and  their  hesitation 
to  admit  its  accuracy  is  amply  justified  by  the  coii.si- 
deration,  that  not  the  slightest  allusion  is  made  to 
tlie  subject  in  any  part  of  the  works  of  Faiistus  So- 
ciiius. 

But  although  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  So- 
cinian doctrines  originated  in  Italy,  it  is  undeniable 
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that  a  number  of  the  Italian  Protestants  were,  at  the 
Reformation  period,  infected  with  these  heretical  opi- 
nions, and,  accordinglv.  when  driven  from  their  conn- 
try  and  settled  in  tlie  Grisons,  we  find  the  Grison 
churches  agitated  bv  violent  disputes,  not  only  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  on  various  other  arti- 
cles of  the  Christian  faith.  And  yet  Protestantism 
in  Italy,  with  all  the  errors  which  came  to  be  mingled 
with  it,  was  a  living,  a  growing  principle,  which  had 
taken  such  root  in  the  country,  that  the  friends  of 
the  Reformation  entertained  the  most  sanguine  Iiope 
that  Italy  would  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Tlie 
Pope  himself  became  alarmed  at  tlie  rapid  progress 
of  the  new  opinions;  and,  in  1542.  the  Romish  clergy 
were  urgent  with  his  Holiness  to  take  some  efTective 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Those 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  accordhigly.  who  were  sus))ected 
of  favouring  the  new  opinions,  were  carefully  watched, 
and  occasion  eagerly  sought  of  lodging  formal  com- 
jilaints  against  tbem.  Ochino  and  Martyr,  in  parti- 
cular, who  attracted  crowds  to  listen  to  their  d's- 
courscs,  while  their  writings  were  extensively  circu- 
lated and  eagerly  read  by  the  Italian  peojde,  were 
surrounded  by  spies,  and  snares  having  been  laid  for 
their  lives,  they  were  compelled  to  escape  from  the 
country.  The  erection  of  a  court  of  inquisition  was 
now  eagerly  pressed  by  the  more  zealous  Romanists 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  Italy  from  l>eing 
overrun  with  heresy.  Accordingly,  Pope  Paul  III. 
founded  at  Rome  the  congregation  of  the  Holy  OlTice, 
by  a  bull  dated  1st  April  154,^.  This  court  at  first 
confined  it-;  operations  to  the  States  of  the  church  ; 
but  gradually  extending  its  authority,  it  established 
branches  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  senate 
of  Venice  refused  to  allow  the  inquisilion  to  be  set 
up  within  their  territories,  except  in  a  very  modified 
form.  On  two  diti'erent  occasions,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Kfapolit.ans  had  resisted 
the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in  their  country, 
,and  even  when  Charles  V.,  in  l.o46,  renewed  the 
attempt,  such  a  commotion  was  excited  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  abandon  the  design.  In  almost 
every  part,  however,  of  the  Italian  States.  Rome,  by 
watching  its  opportunity,  and  acting  with  its  usual 
caution,  succeeded  in  |)cace.ably  establishing  the  in- 
quisition, and  in  this  way  alone,  as  popish  histo- 
rians admit,  was  the  Reforni.atioii  suppressed  in  Italy. 
No  sooner  was  this  engine  of  tyrannv  and  cruel 
oppres.sion  set  up  than  multitudes  of  the  Italian  Pro- 
tes(ants  fled  from  the  country,  and  the  prisons  of  the 
in<iuisiti(>n  were  rapidly  filled  with  those  who  remain- 
ed behind.  The  iiublic  profession  of  the  Reformed 
religion  was  now  strictly  iirohibited,  but  so  numerous 
were  its  private  adherents,  that  it  cost  the  inquisitors 
the  labour  of  twenty  years  to  extirpate  them.  At 
Modena,  Fcrrara,  and  the  territories  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  the  popes  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
sujipressing  the  Reformed  doctrine.  One  occupant 
of  the  see  of  Rome  afior  another,  lighted  up  the  fires 
of  the  inquisition  for  the  destruction  of  Italian  Pro- 
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testaiitism ;  but  althoiigli  the  open  confession  of  the 
Reformccl  (ioulriiieswas  iviulercd  impossible,  persons 
were  found  in  dili'eivnt  i)arts  of  Italy,  in  the  seven- 
teenth cciilurv,  who  secretly  held  these  principles. 

Great  ninnbers  of  the  rrotestant  Italian  refugees 
found  a  home  in  the  Orisons,  where  they  enjoyed 
liberty  of  eonscienee  and  the  pure  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  Zealous  and  unwearied  in  their  endeavours 
to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  their 
settlement  in  that  country  i>roved  a  blessing  to 
many.  New  churches  sprung  up  on  every  side,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  Protestants  became  a  decided 
majority  of  tlie  population.  The  provinces  situated 
between  the  Alps  and  Italy,  more  especially  the 
valley  of  the  Valteline,  formed  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Italian  Protestants  wlio  had  been  driven  from 
their  native  land.  But  little  bands  of  these  refugees 
repaired  to  other  places,  such  as  Zurich,  Basle,  and 
Geneva  in  Switzerland,  Lyons  in  France,  Strasburg 
in  Germany,  Antwerp  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
even  to  London,  in  each  of  which  towns  they  fonncd 
Protestant  churches  where  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  the  Italian  language. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  Reforniiitiun  in  Italy, 
that  luihaiipy  country  has  been  eruslied  under  the 
combined  intluenee  of  Papal  oppression  and  political 
desjiotism.  But  as  Sismondi  has  eloquently  re- 
marked, "  her  heart  still  beats  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  virtue,  and  glory  :  she  is  chained  and  covered 
with  blood;  but  siie  still  know.s  her  strsngth  and  her 
future  destiny ;  she  is  insulted  by  those  for  whom 


she  has  opened  the  way  to  every  improvement ;  but 
she  feels  that  she  is  formed  to  take  the  lead  again 
and  Kurnpe  will  know  lui  rejiose  till  the  nation  which 
in  the  dark  ages  lighted  the  torch  of  civilization  with 
that  of  liberty,  shall  he  enabled  herself  to  enjoy  the 
light  which  she  created."  In  every  part  of  Italy, 
but  more  especially  in  Tuscany  and  Naples,  the 
slightest  attempt  to  assert  liberty  of  thought  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  is  instantly  met  with  [)prsecution  in 
various  forms.  The  Bible  in  the  vernacular  language 
is  a  proscribed  book  :  aiu)  tracts  containing  doctrines 
not  in  unison  with  tlie  dogmas  of  Iiome,  expose  the 
persons  in  whose  possession  they  are  found  to  the 
vengeance  of  tlie  priests.  In  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  however,  the  Protestant  religion  is 
tolerated,  and  the  Waldenses,  that  long  persecuted 
sect,  which  has  never  bowed  its  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  Koni»,  maintains  its  scriptural  princijiles,  and 
practises  its  simple  worship  without  molestation  or 
interruption  of  any  kind. 

ITOGAY,  a  household  god  among  the  Mongol 
Tartars.  He  is  the  guardian  of  their  families,  and 
presides  over  all  the  products  of  the  earth.  Old 
travellers  tell  us,  that  no  one  presumes  to  dine  until 
this  god  and  his  family  are  tirst  served,  thi-ir  enter- 
tainment consisting  in  the  mouths  of  the  idols  being 
covered  witli  grease.  When  the  people  have  dined, 
they  throw  out  the  fragments  which  remain,  expect- 
ing them  to  be  devoured  by  some  unknown  spirits. 

IXIUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  a  district  in 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  was  worshiiipcd. 


JA.^FARITES,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who  held  in 
the  highest  reverence  the  memory  of  Jaafar,  the 
sixth  Ini,<m,  who  is  considered  by  many  of  the 
Sdiiites  as  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  knowledge  to 
Solomon  himself.  When  the  celebrated  Nadir  Schah 
pro|)Osed  to  assimilate  the  Persian  Mohammedan 
system  to  that  of  the  Turk.s,  he  suggested  tliat  Jaa- 
far  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  new 
national  faith.  His  plans,  however,  were  altogether 
nnsucccsslid.     See  Im.\.m:-  'Tiir.  Twiclvk). 

J  ABA.I  A IHTES,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  who  denied 
the  jierfect  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  asserted  that 
the  |irovidenee  of  God  in  the  goveniment  of  the 
•  world  is  regulated  by  circumstances  as  they  arise ; 
and  tliey  held  also  that  the  Divine  knowledge,  like 
human,  was  iminoved  by  experience. 

JACOBINS,  a  name  which  was  applied  in  France 
to  tlie  DoMlNlcAN.s  (which  see)  because  their  princi- 
pal convent  was  situated  near  the  gate  of  St.  James 


{Jucolms)  in  Paris.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  the  meetings  of  its  most 
zealous  promoters  were  held  in  the  hall  of  this  con- 
vent, and  from  this  circumstance  Jacobin  came  to  be 
another  name  for  a  revolutionist. 

JACOBITE  CHL'RCH,  a  name  which  the  Syrian 
church  assumes  to  itself.  When  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians are  interrogated  as  to  the  reason  of  this  name, 
they  usually  allege  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
.Jacob  or  Israel ;  that  they  are  the  descend.-nits  also  of 
the  earliest  converts  of  the  apostle  James:  and  that 
they  are  sprung  from  tlie  adherents  of  the  monk  and 
presbyter  Jacob  Baradanis,  who,  in  the  sixth  century, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  ]n"eserviiig,  establishing, 
and  extending  the  Monophysiic  party  in  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  In  his  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Monophysite  tenets,  Jacob  wandered  in  the 
disguise  of  a  beggar  through  the  Syrian  pro\inccs, 
contirming  and  encouraging  the  oppressed  pai'ty,  and 
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ordaining  pastors  over  tliem.  The  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch  was  maile  superior  of  the  sect,  aiirt  Jacob  la- 
boured as  a  bishop  at  Edessa  for  thirty-tliree  years, 
until  A.  D.  558,  when  he  died.  At  the  close  of  his 
laborious  life,  Jacob  left  his  sect  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  in  Sj'ria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  countries,  where  they 
have  flourished  more  or  less  till  the  present  day. 

The  great  body  of  the  members  of  the  Jacobite 
church  are  now  found  in  Mesopotamia,  jiarticularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul  and  Mardi'n.  Their 
primate  or  highest  ecclesiastical  functionary  is  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  who,  since  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  has  uniformly  taken  the  name  of  Ignatius, 
in  memory  of  the  martyred  bishop  of  Antioch.  This 
dignitary  usually  resides  in  a  monastery  near  Mardi'n. 
The  second  dignitary,  tlie  primate  of  Tagrit,  resides 
near  Mosul,  and  is  termed  Maphrida  or  fruit-bearer. 
The  whole  number  of  Jacobites  is  calculated  to 
amount  to  nearly  150,000  souls,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Wilson,  are  tlms  distributed :  "  In  the  pashitlik  of 
Aleppo,  and  chiefly  in  that  city  and  in  Antioch,  they 
number  probably  about  2,000.  In  Damascus  they 
have  only  a  few  families.  There  are  very  few,  if 
any,  of  them  to  be  found  in  Lebanon ;  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  Jerusa- 
lem, where  tliey  have  a  bishop  and  a  monastic  estab- 
lishment, they  probably  do  not  exceed  a  hundred  or 
two.  In  the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Travanktir  in 
India,  their  numbers,  by  the  persecutions  and  frauds 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced. Those  who  remain  independent  of  Rome,  in 
a  letter  to  their  brethren  of  Mesopotamia,  stated 
their  numbers  a  few  years  ago  at  11,972  families, 
having  forty-five  cliurehes  and  a  half.  In  the  gov- 
ernment census  of  Travankiir  of  1836,  they  are  given 
at  118,.S82  souls,  the  Romo-Syrians  being,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  number.  50,184  souls.  The  Syrian  and 
Nesforian  communities  in  India  have  now  for  many 
years  been  united.  The  time  of  the  merging  of  the 
former  into  the  latter  is  not  exactly  known." 

In  their  public  worship  the  Syrian  Christians  use 
the  Syrian  language,  though  their  vernacular  tongue 
is  the  Arabic.  They  acknowledge  oidy  the  coun- 
cils of  Nice.  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus.  Like 
other  Monophysites,  they  allege  that  the  Divine 
and  himian  nature  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to 
form  only  one,  yet  without  any  change,  confusion, 
or  mixture  of  the  two  natures.  While  their  liturgi- 
cal standards  contain  much  scriptural,  evangelical 
doctrine,  the  Jacobites  have  imbibed  some  dangerous 
errors.  They  address  prayers  to  the  saints,  particu- 
larly to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  John  the  Baptist, 
whom  they  address  as  powerful  intercessors  with 
Christ  in  their  behalf.  They  believe  in  baptismal 
regeneration.  In  dispensing  baptism  tlie  face  of  the 
child  is  turned  toward  the  East,  and  a  triple  allusion 
of  water  is  made  with  the  left  hand  of  the  priest  as 
he  pronounces  the  name  of  each  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity.     The  anointing  with  holy  oil  is  also  in  use 


in  tlie  Jacobite  church,  and  the  rite  of  Continnation 
follows  that  of  Baptism  and  Chrism  after  the  expiiy 
of  seven  davs.  The  doctrines  of  the  real  presence, 
and  the  .sacrifice  of  the  mass,  are  tenets  of  this 
church,  but  they  use  leavened  bread  in  the  eucharist. 
The  priest  alone  drinks  of  the  cup;  but  he  dips  the 
cake,  with  the  cross  and  sections  corresponding  with 
the  twelve  apostles  imprinted  upon  it,  in  the  wine, 
before  handing  it  to  the  people.  Prayers  are  ofi'ered 
for  the  dead  by  the  Jacobites,  and  they  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  sacerdotal  absolution.  They  attach  great 
importance  and  efficacy  to  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Their  fasts  are  numerous,  and  kept  with  great  strict- 
ness, so  that,  as  Dr.  Wultl"  was  assured  by  one  of 
their  deacons,  for  seven  months  in  the  year  they  are 
neitlier  allowed  to  eat  meat,  nor  fish,  nor  eggs,  and 
can  eat  nothing  else  but  herbs. 

There  are  some  Romanist  Jacobites  in  Syria,  who 
have  a  patriarch  of  tlieir  own  at  Aleppo.  In  1847, 
the  Jacobite  bi.shop  of  -Mardi'n  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  along  with  some  of  his  flock.  In 
general,  however,  their  attachment  to  the  Monophy- 
site  doctrine  proves  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
conversion  to  tlie  Romish  faiih.  Accordingly,  a 
Jesuit,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  declared,  that  "  if 
you  combat  them,  they  only  answer  by  invectives, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  only  the  middle 
finger  of  their  hand,  liolding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
other  fingers  closed,  in  order  to  make  you  understand 
that  they  acknowledge  only  one  nature  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  you  shall  never  make  them  believe 
the  contrary."  Tlie  Egyptian  Jacobites  are  called 
Copts  (see  Coptic  CiiukciO.  and  the  Indian  Jacob- 
ites or  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  receive  the 
name  of  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  (See  TliOMAS, 
St.,  Christians  of). 

JACOBITES,  a  name  applied  to  the  adherents 
of  James  II.,  particularly  to  the  non-jurors,  who  se- 
parated from  the  high  Episcopal  church  siiiijily 
because  they  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  king,  and  who,  in  the  public  services, 
prayed  for  the  Stuart  family.  They  were  most  nu- 
merous in  Scotland,  but  wVre  much  lessened  by  the 
defeat  of  the  I'rctciuicr  in  1745,  and  still  more  so  at 
his  death  in  178S. 

JACOBITES  (OitPER  0F\  a  Romish  order  of 
mendicant  monks  established  by  Innocent  III.  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  which  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
cour.se  of  the  same  century. 

JAGiOUTII,  or  Yaghi'tii,  one  of  tlie  five  prin- 
cipal gods  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  lie  was  usually 
represented  under  the  form  of  a  lion,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Koran. 

JAH.    See  Jehovah. 

JAINS,  a  remarkable  sect  of  Hindus  found  scat- 
tered throughout  India,  but  more  especially  in  South 
Canara.  The  hills  about  (iawilghiir  have  been  a 
favourite  retreat  of  the  Jains,  who.  in  many  particu- 
lars, resemble  the  ancient  followers  of  BikIIki.  Sev- 
eral of  their  tenets  are  similar ;  their  temples  are 
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iVcqiionlly  of  the  s.-»mc  fiishion  ;  and  tlicir  iiTi:i;^03 
h.ive  the  curly  hair  and  AlVicaii  features  pociiliar  to 
tlie  Biidhift  idols.  These  two  sects  agroe  in  deny- 
ing tlie  divine  origin  and  anthority  of  the  Vedas; 
tlie  worsliip  of  hnth  is  chiefly  directed  to  certain 
eminent  saints,  having  the  .same  attrilintes  thongh 
b;':iring  difiVrent  names ;  and  tlioy  botli  recognize 
the  sHbordiiiate  deities  of  the  ortlioilox  Hindus.  Tlie 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  also,  is  held  by  both 
thee  sects.  In  all  other  matters  they  arc  at  va- 
riance. The  Jains  admit  the  doctrine  of  caste,  so 
far  as  to  acknowledge  the  usual  division  into  the  four 
principal  tribes ;  but  they  select  their  priests  from 
the  Vaisyas  or  cultivators,  instead  of  from  the  Brjil;- 
mans.  Ilence  the  Brahni.ins  entertain  the  most  in- 
veterate hostilitv  to  the  Jains,  who  .are  always  found 
in  separate  communities,  and  sncli  is  the  mutual 
enmity  of  the  two  parties,  that  while  the  Bnilimans 
are  wont,  in  their  daily  prayers,  to  curse  the  Jains, 
these  again  often  utter  tlie  cry,  "  May  Iho  Brali- 
ni.ans  perish  !" 

One  of  the  groat  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the 
religion  of  t!ie  Jaius  is  the  remarkal>le  .and  even  ludi- 
crous extent  to  wliich  they  carry  their  scruples  re- 
specting the  destruction  of  atiim.al  life.  '•  Their 
absurdities  in  this  matter,"  remarks  a  writer  much 
conversant  with  India,  "  are  far  beyond  those  of  the 
Hindoos.  AVith  one  exception, — the  sacrifice  of  the 
mm, — they  esteem  (ho  destrur:tiou  of  any  sentient 
creature,  however  minute,  as  the  most  heinous  of 
crimes  ;  and  continually  carry  at  their  girdles  a  small 
broom,  suspended  by  a  string,  with  which  tlioy  ten- 
derly sweep  aside  every  insect  which  they  may  ob- 
serve in  their  path,  lest  they  should  accidciit.ally 
tread  upon  it.  To  so  sense'ess  a  length  do  tliey  carry 
this  principle,  that  they  will  not  pluck  .any  herb  or 
vcget.able,  or  partake  of  an)'  sort  of  food,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  contain  animalculpe ;  so  that  the  only 
articles  of  sustenance  remaining  to  them  appear  to  be 
rice,  and  a  few  sorts  of  pulse,  which  they  cook  with 
milk.  They  affirm,  indeed,  that  it  is  as  foul  a  mur- 
der to  kill  an  insect  as  to  slay  a  man  ;  and  so  ex- 
treme is  their  precaution  to  avoid  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance,  and 
onU"  when  reduced  to  the  necessity  by  urgent  tiiii'st, 
that  they  will  drink  water;  even  then,  they  inva- 
riably suck  up  the  fluid  through  a  piece  of  fine  mus- 
lin. In  like  manner,  when  they  roipiire  water  for 
ablution,  or  .any  unavoidable  household  purpose,  they 
cirefully  strain  it  repeatedly,  before  tlicy  venture  to 
use  it.  The  most  noxious  vermin  .and  insects  are 
also  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  the  most 
hnrmless  creatures;  and  if,  through  persevering  an- 
noyance, they  are  compelled  to  deprive  certain  odious 
insects  of  the  a.sylum  tisually  found  upon  their  per- 
sons, Ihey  remove  the  tormentors  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  tctiderly  place  them  out  of  harm's  way." 

The  .Tains  allege  that  they  have  preserved  the  true 
and  primitive  religion,  and  that  UtiKluism,  as  it  .now 
exists,  is  a  monstrous  combination  of  heretical  dog- 


mas and  practices.  The  Vedas,  the  eighteen  Vuia- 
n.as,  the  Trimnrtii,  the  Avatars  of  Vishnu,  the  Lin- 
gam,  the  worshij)  of  the  cow,  and  other  animals,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Iloina,  and  all  adoration  of  sensible 
objects  are  rejected  by  the  .lains,  who  maintain  these 
to  be  perversions  of  the  primitive  religion.  It  is  not 
improbable,  indeed,  that  the  Jains  may  be  identical 
with  the  Gymnoxophixts  of  India  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  idt.a  it  may 
be  stated,  that  in  Hindustan  they  are  called  Digam- 
hants,  which  means  -'devoid  of  clothes,"  thus  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  nameapiilicd  to  them  by  the  (xreeks. 
Tlieir  philosophicjil  opinions  are  thoroughly  mate- 
rialistic. Thus  the  formation  of  the  universe  is 
explained  by  the  comliination  of  identical  or  homo- 
geneous atoms.  They  divide  beings  or  existences  into 
two  great  classes,  anin'„ate  and  inanimate,  the  former 
being  the  sulijects  of  enjoyment,  and  the  latter  the 
objects  of  enjoyment.  Animated  beings  they  allege 
to  be  etenwil,  but  having  bodies  tliey  .ire  compo.sed 
of  p.arts  formed  by  the  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water.  The  soul  is  believed  to  exist  in  three 
st.atcs, — that  of  bondage  by  its  own  activity,  that  of 
liberation  by  the  fulfilment  of  precepts  designed  to 
destroy  activity,  and  that  of  perfection  when  all  acti- 
vity has  ceased.  This  last  is  the  highest  distinction 
to  which  a  Jain  devotee  can  be  ele\  ated.  It  is  styled 
Sanyasi  Nirwani,  and  is  readied  only  after  a  long 
course  of  penance.  "  In  this  sulilime  state,"  we  are 
told,  "  the  soul  is  supposed  to  be  p.'irtially  absorbed 
into  the  essence  of  the  Divinity,  iiiid  tlie  m.an  becomes 
almost  insensible  to  earthly  concerns.  He  is  said  to 
be  devoid  of  all  liumnn  passions,  and  acknowledges 
none  of  the  requirements  of  nature :  hunger  and 
thirst  are  unknown  to  him  :  abstruse  contemplation 
is  his  only  sleep  ;  brat  and  cold,  disease  and  infirm- 
ity, alike  fail  to  infiiot  p.ain  or  inconvenience;  and 
his  eye  rests  with  equ.al  indi;lerence  upon  good  and 
ev'il.  Being  divested  of  all  wants,  he  lives  in  abso- 
lute independence  of  his  one-time  fellow  mortals,  and 
estranges  himself  from  all  communion  with  them, 
having  no  thought,  affection,  or  inclination,  except 
for  things  divine.  In  this  manner,  he  adv.inces  step 
by  step,  in  purity  ,and  excellence,  during  which  time 
the  principles  or  elements  of  his  natural  body  are 
gradually  dissolveil,  until,  having  passed  through 
eleven  intermediate  stages,  he  arrives  at  ultimate  per- 
fection, and  becomes  inscpai'ablv  united  with  the 
Deity." 

The  J.ains  have  a  literature  peculi.ar  to  their  sect, 
more  particidarly  a  series  of  works  called  Puranas, 
which  ought  nut  to  be  confounded  with  t!ie  Pur.anas 
of  the  Hindus,  for  .although  they  occasion.ally  insert 
legends  borrowed  from  the  latter,  their  special  object 
is  to  trace  the  legendary  history  of  the  Tirlhakarax. 
or  deified  teachers,  worshipped  by  the  sect.  The 
number  of  these  teacliers  whom  they  reverence 
amounts  to  twenty-four  for  a  given  period,  ami  (hey 
entmierate  by  name  the  twenty-four  of  their  past, 
the  twenty-four  of  the  present,  and  the  twenty-four 
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of  the  age  to  come.  They  are  called  Jiiuis,  :iiid 
their  statues,  either  all  or  in  ;  art,  are  assembled  in 
tlieir  temples,  sometimes  of  colossal  dimensions,  and 
usually  composed  of  black  or  wlnte  marble.  The 
olyVcts  now  held  in  highest  esteem  in  Hindustan  by 
the  Jains  are  Piirs'vanarh  and  Maliavira.  the  twei.ty- 
tliiid  and  twenty-fourth  Jinas  of  the  present  era,  who 
seem  to  have  superseded  all  their  predecessors.  (S^e 
JiNAS.)  The  Jain  temples  in  Southern  India  afford 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hindu  architectm-e. 
They  are  apparently  of  great  antiquity,  and  are 
u.suaily  found  in  groups  of  eiglit,  ten,  or  more  hud- 
dled closely  together  in  some  very  retired  and  ro- 
nuintic  spot. 

The  se;--t  ^if  the  Jains  is  said  by  Mr.  Colebrooke 
to  have  been  fonndeil  about  B.  c.  600.  by  Pdrswa- 
n^tlia,  and  established  by  Maliavira.  The  sect  con- 
tains two  great  subdivisions,  the  Siretn.rilarn-':,  white- 
robed,  who  abound  in  Gujerat,  and  Dirjamhnras,  un- 
clothed, who  abound  in  Eajiiootana.  T'he  latter 
.separated  from  the  general  body  about  .\.  D.  552,  and 
ai-e  distinguished  by  cert.ain  peculiarities.  Thus 
they  represent  their  gods  without  clothing:  they 
denv  their  deified  saints  to  be  supreme  gods;  and 
they  require  their  ascetics  to  use  no  clothing  or  .any 
other  article  of  equipment  but  a  fan  of  peacock ".s 
feathers  and  a  cup.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Jains 
are  written  in  the  Pali  language,  and  according  to 
their  historical  recerds.  they  were  first  committed  to 
writing  about  980  yeai-s  after  Maliavira,  or  aliout 
A.  D.  380.  The  most  ancient  Jain  temples  are  slated 
to  have  been  founded  about  one  hundred  years 
before. 

J.\KUTI,  a  god  of  the  Japanese,  whom  they  in- 
voke in  time  of  sickness,  or  when  death  is  seem- 
ingly near  at  hand. 

.IA:\IF.S'S  (St.)  D.VY,  a  Christian  festival  held  in 
honour  of  James  the  brotlicr  of  John,  who  was  the 
first  apostle  tluit  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  It 
is  celebrated  in  the  Komisli  church  on  the  '2h\.\\  of 
July,  and  in  the  Greek  church  on  the  'iSd  of  Oc- 
tober. 

JA:\IES"S  (St.)  LITUUGY,  one  of  tlic  Liturgies 
used  ill  the  Greek  church.  This  is  the  Liturgy  of 
Jerusalem,  whicli  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
James,  who  was  the  first  bishop  or  pastor  of  the 
Christian  church  in  that  cily.  It  is  so  long  as  to 
require  five  hours  to  read  the  whole  of  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  read  publicly  in  some  churches  only 
once  a-year,  that  is,  pn  the  ^Sd  of  October,  which  is 
the  festival  of  St.  James's  day.  The  standard  ri- 
tuals of  the  Greek  church  ai-e  those  modifications  of 
St.  James's  Liturgy  which  are  used  at  ("onstanti- 
nople;  namely,  that  of  St.  C'hrysostoni,  which  is  in 
ordinary  use,  and  that  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  substi- 
tuted for  it  on  certain  appointed  days.  These  two 
are  simply  abridgments  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  Liturgy  usually 
ascribed  to  James  is  really  the  work  of  that  apostle. 
The  only  fomidation  on  which  the  opinion  rests,  is  a 


doubtful  fragment  ascribed  to  Proclus,  archbishop  oi 
Consiantinople,  .and  the  thirty-second  canon  of  the 
sixth  General  Council  in  TruUo.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  both  of  whom  give  catalogues  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writings  previous  to  their  own  times, 
make  no  mention  of  any  Liturgies  as  having  come 
from  the  pens  of  apostles. 

JAMES  OF  COMPOSTELLA  (Church  of),  a 
church  at  Compostella  in  Galicia.  a  province  of 
S|>aiii,  which  is  famous  for  the  devout  pilgrimages 
made  to  it  by  Spanish  devotees  of  the  Romish 
church.  It  is  dedicated  to  James  the  Greater,  who 
is  alleged  by  Spanish  writers  to  have  been  the  apos- 
tle who  first  planted  ChristLanity  in  Spain,  and  whose 
figure  is  said  for  many  centuries  to  have  rested  on 
the  high  altar  of  the  church  in  the  form  of  a  wooden 
bust,  with  forty  or  fifty  white  tapers  continually 
burning  before  it.  The  iiilgrims  kiss  the  figure  three 
or  four  times  in  token  of  reverence.  There  is  in  the 
same  church  a  stone  cross  under  which  they  pa.-^s 
three  times,  through  so  small  a  hole  that  they  are 
forced  to  lay  themselves  fiat  against  the  pavement. 
The  body  of  the  apostle,  wh.o  is  known  to  the  Spa- 
nish populace  by  the  name  of  St.  James  of  Galicia. 
is  alleged  to  have  been  at  Coinpo.stella  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century,  and  since  that  time  it 
is  believed  to  have  performed  great  miracles  there. 

JAMES  THE  LESS  (Fkstival  of).  See 
PiiiLFP  (St.)  and  James's  (St.)  Day. 

J.VMM.VBOS,  mouniain  priests  of  Japan,  an  or- 
der of  the  religion  of  Sinto.  They  go  armed  with 
swords  and  scimitars,  and  hence  they  are  some- 
times called  mountain  soldiers.  They  are  a  kind 
of  w.andering  monks,  dependent  on  the  benevolence 
of  the  public  for  subsistence.  Kaempl'er  thus  de- 
scribes them:  "They  do  not  shave  their  heads,  but 
follow  the  rules  of  the  first  founder  of  this  order, 
who  mortified  his  body  by  climbing  up  steep,  high 
mountains;  at  least,  they  conform  themselves  there- 
unto in  their  dress,  apparent  behaviour,  and  some 
outward  ceremonies ;  for  they  are  fallen  short  of  his 
rigorous  way  of  life.  Tlicy  have  a  head,  or  general, 
of  their  order,  residing  at  .\liako,  to  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  bring  a  certain  sum  of  money  every  year, 
and  who  has  the  distribution  of  dignities  and  of  titles, 
whcivbv  thev  are  known  .among  themselves.  They 
commonlv  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  famous 
Kami  temple,  and  accost  travellers  in  the  name  ot 
that  Kami  which  is  worshipped  there,  making  a  short 
discourse  of  his  holiness  and  miracles,  with  a  loud, 
coarse  voice.  Meanwhile,  to  make  the  noise  still 
louder,  they  rattle  their  long  .stall's,  loaded  at  the 
upper  end  with  iron  rings,  to  Lake  up  the  charity 
money  which  is  given  them ;  and,  last  of  all,  they 
blow  a  trumpet  made  of  a  large  shell.  They  carry 
their  children  along  with  them  upon  the  same  beg- 
ging errand,  clad  like  their  fathers,  but  with  their 
heads  shaved,  'i'hese  little  b.'istards  are  exceedingly 
troublesome  and  importunate  with  travellers,  and 
commonly  take  care  to  light  on  them,  as  they  are 
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going  lip  some  hill  or  nioimtaiii,  where,  because  of 
the  difficult  ascent,  tliey  cannot  well  escape,  nor  in- 
deeil  otherwise  get  rid  of  tlieni  willioiit  giving  them 
something.  In  some  places  tliey  and  their  fathers 
accost  travellers  in  company  with  a  troop  of  Bikuni 
or  nuns,  and.  with  their  rattling,  singing;,  trimipcting, 
chattering  and  crying,  make  snch  a  frightful  noise  as 
would  make  one  almost  mad  or  deaf  These  moun- 
tain priests  are  frci]ueMtly  applied  to  by  superstitious 
jieople,  for  eonjm-ing,  fortune-telling,  foretelling  fu- 
ture events,  recovering  lost  goods,  and  the  like  pur- 
poses. They  profess  themselves  to  be  of  the  Kami 
religion,  as  established  of  old.  and  yet  they  are  never 
sufiered  to  attend,  or  to  take  care  of,  any  of  the 
Kami  temples." 

The  .solemn  vow  which  tlie  Jamniabos  make  in 
entering  into  the  order  is  to  renounce  all  temporal 
ad\antages  for  the  prospect  of  eternal  liappiness. 
The  founder  of  tlie  order  seems  to  have  lived  in  the 
sixth  century.  He  wandered  about  in  deserts,  and 
climbed  the  steepest  mountains,  subjecting  himself 
to  the  severest  hardships  and  privations.  In  course 
of  time,  his  followers  became  divided  into  two 
orders,  called  Tojnnfa  and  Fonsonfa.  The  former 
are  obliged  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  once  a-ycar  to  the 
nioimtain  of  Fikoosan,  a  very  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountain  ;  and  so  completely  is  this  a  test  of  charac- 
ter, that  if  any  person  living  in  sin  shall  venture  to 
climb  tlie  hill,  the  devil  will  instantly  enter  into  him. 
The  other  order  of  Jammabos  are  obliged  amuially  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  sepulchre  of  their  founder,  which  is 
also  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  almost  inacces- 
sible mountain.  In  prepariition  for  this  hazardous 
undertaking,  they  practise  frequent  ablutions  and 
severe  mortifications.  During  their  pilgrimage  they 
eat  only  herbs  and  roots.  On  their  retuni  tliey  go 
to  Miaco  and  present  a  gift  to  the  general  of  the 
religious  order  to  which  they  belong,  who  in  tuni 
bestows  some  honourable  title  on  the  pilgi'im.  The 
Jammabos  dress  like  laymen.  They  wear  a  sabre 
fastened  to  their  girdles,  a  staft'  in  their  hands,  with 
a  brass  head  and  foiu'  rings  of  the  same  metal.  They 
wear  about  their  necks  a  scarf  or  rather  a  silk  band 
adorned  with  fringes,  which  is  hmger  or  shorter  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  priest.  They  Iiave  a 
curiously  shaped  cap  on  their  heads,  and  a  wallet 
upon  their  backs,  with  a  book  in  it,  a  little  money, 
and  a  coat.  They  wear  sandals  on  their  feet  com- 
posed either  of  straw  or  the  stalks  of  tlie  Lotos,  a 
tlower  wliich  is  consecrated  to  religious  uses.  At 
their  original  institution  the  Jammabos  were  Sinto- 
iftx,  but  they  have  blended  that  tbrm  of  religion  with 
the  worship  of  strange  gods. 

JANGAM.VS,  a  Hindu  sect,  the  cssentiiil  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  wearing  the  LlNOA  (which  see), 
or  symbol  of  creati\e  production,  on  some  part  of  the 
dress  or  person.  The  type  is  of  a  small  size,  made 
of  cop])er  or  silver,  and  is  commonly  worn  susjiended 
in  a  case  round  the  neck,  or  sometimes  tied  in  the 
turban.     In  common  with  the  worshippers  of  S/u'va 


generally,  the  J.ingamas  smear  their  foreheads  with 
ashes,  and  wear  necklaces,  and  cany  rosaries  made 
of  the  Riulriikiha  seed.  The  clerical  members  of  the 
sect  usually  stain  their  garments  with  red  ochre. 
They  are  not  numerous  in  upper  India,  and  are 
rarely  encountered  except  as  mendicants  leading 
about  a  bull,  the  living  type  of  Nandi.  the  bull  of 
S/iiva,  decorated  with  housings  of  vjirious  colours, 
and  strings  of  cowrie  shells.  The  conductor  carries 
a  bell  in  his  hand,  and  thus  accompanied  goes  about 
from  jilace  to  place,  subsisting  upon  alms.  In  the 
South  of  India  the  Jani/amas  or  Lii/r/rniria,  as  they 
are  often  called,  are  very  numerous,  and  the  oflieiating 
priests  of  S/ik-a  are  connnonly  of  this  sect.  Wilks, 
Buchanan,  .and  Dubois,  represent  the  Jangamas  as 
verj'  numerous  in  the  Deccan,  es]iecial!y  in  Mysore, 
or  those  countries  constituting  ancient  Canara.  Be- 
sides the  Jangama  priests  of  Kedarnath,  a  wealtliy 
establishment  of  them  exists  at  Benares. 

JANNES  AND  JA;\IBRES,  two  Egyptian  magi- 
cians refened  to  in  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  as  withstanding 
Moses,  probably  by  attempting  to  imitate  the  mira- 
cles which  Moses  and  Aaron  actu.iUy  perfoiined. 
The  names  of  Jannes  and  .Tambres  do  not  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  they  are  menlioned  in  tlie 
Talnuul  and  several  Itabbinical  works.  The  para- 
jihrast  Jonathan,  in  Num.  xxiii.  22,  says  they  were 
the  two  sons  of  Balaam,  who  accompanied  him  when 
he  went  to  Balak  king  of  Moab.  Many  of  the  Jiea- 
then  writers,  as  cited  by  Euscbius.  sjieak  of  them 
as  Egyptian  scribes  famous  for  their  skill  in  magic. 
The  Jlohammedans  have  several  traditions  concern- 
ing them. 

JANSENISTS.  The  influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  extended 
even  within  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church.  The 
watchword  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law,  was 
felt  by  multitudes  even  of  those  wlio  still  remained 
under  the  bond.age  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  to  be  the 
very  truth  of  God ;  and  the  Protestant  world  is  not 
generally  aware  that,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eourth  of  trance,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  there  existed,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Papacy,  a  large,  Icanicd,  and  devotedly  pious 
body  of  men,  who  lield  the  grand  doctrines  of  Bible 
Christianity,  and  busied  thcmsi-lves  in  translating 
and  widely  disseminating  the  word  of  God, 

In  the  winter  of  1604,  two  students  of  great  pro 
niise  attended  the  ancient  college  of  Louvain.  Their 
dispositions  were  far  from  similar,  but  their  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  the  same,  and  they  both  of  them 
were  animated  by  the  nmst  fervent  and  enlightened 
piely.  Jean  du  Verger  de  Hauraime,  one  of  those 
estimable  youths,  was  sprung  from  a  noble  and  an- 
cient family.  C'orneille  Jansenius,  the  other,  who 
was  t'our  years  younger  than  his  college  companion, 
was  the  son  of  honest  and  industrious,  though  hum 
blp  jiarents,  Du  Verger  had  studied  pre\  iously  at 
Paris,  and  Jansenius  at  Ihrecht ;  but  thev  met  at 
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Loiivain.  and  studied  theology  togetlior,  with  a  v^ew 
to  the  jiriesthood.  They  soon  became  dosely  united 
in  a  friendship  which  lasted  through  lite — a  friend- 
sliip  originating  in  piety,  and  cemented  by  the  love 
of  Christ.  In  consequence  of  intense  application  to 
study,  the  health  of  Jansenius  was  soinjm-ed  that  he 
was  advised,  on  leaving  college,  to  try  the  efi'ect  of 
the  air  of  France.  Du  Verger  invited  him  to  ac- 
company him  to  Bayonne.  There  tlie  two  students 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  and 
in  pai'ticular  of  Augustin,  but  more  especially  did 
they  give  much  of  their  time  to  searching  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, wliich  they  knew  were  able  to  make  them  wise 
imto  salvation.  From  these  studies,  continued  for 
six  years,  originated  Jansenism  in  the  Romish 
church, — a  system  of  doctrine  which,  being  accordant 
in  its  grand  features  with  Bible  truth,  was  not  long 
in  arousing,  against  all  who  held  its  tenets,  tlie  de- 
tennined  hostility  of  the  Jesuits.  The  system  of 
doctrine  thus  leanied  in  secret  by  Jansdnius  and  his 
friend  was  not  made  public  until  after  the  de.ith  of 
the  former,  when  his  Commentary  on  Augustin  was 
given  to  the  world. 

After  liaving  prosecuted  their  researches  for  a 
long  period  at  Bayonne.  the  two  friends  at  length 
separated, — Jansenius  returning  to  Louvain,  and  Du 
Verger  establisliing  himself  at  Paris.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  Jansenius  became  so  distinguished 
for  his  talents  and  theological  attainments,  that  he 
was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Ypres.  Du  A'crger 
in  the  meantime  earned  a  high  reputation  at  Paris, 
not  more  for  his  learning  than  for  his  marked  piety, 
and  unblemished  purity  of  character.  His  learn- 
ing attracted  the  admiration  of  many,  especially  of 
the  higher  classes,  and  he  was  introduced  to  court 
by  Cardinal  Kichelieu  as  the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe.  Kight  bishoprics  were  successively  oHered 
to  his  acceptance,  but  respectfully  declined.  As  his 
popularity  increased,  the  good  man  seemed  all  the 
more  to  shrink  from  jiublic  notice.  He  retired  to  a 
private  lodging  in  Paris,  where  he  spent  his  whole 
time  in  prayer,  alm.sgiving,  and  .spiritu.il  direction. 
Though  thus  hidden  from  the  view  of  society  in  gen- 
eral, a  secret  and  gradually  increasing  inHuehce  be- 
gan to  dirt'use  itself.  People  of  all  classes  flocked  to 
hin  for  advice.  The  result  was  that  many  in  every 
rank  and  every  order  of  .society,  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  neiv  spirit,  striving  to  walk  in  the  fear 
and  love  of  God. 

About  this  time,  Du  Verger  was  appointed  to  the 
abbacy  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyran,  from  which  he 
derived  the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  his- 
tory— the  Abbe  dc  St.  Cyran.  Being  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  M.  Arnauld  d'Aiidillv,  eld- 
est brother  to  Jlother  Angelica,  he  was  intr(«luced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  that  excellent  abbess,  and  in 
consequence  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Con- 
vent of  Port-Royal,  ,and  soon  after  became  its  sjiiritual 
director.  That  monastery  happened  then  to  bo  at 
the  veiy  height  of  its  fame. 


Jansenius,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
had  returned  to  Louvain,  acquired  in  the  course  of  a 
(evr  years  such  renown  as  a  scholar,  that  he  was  in- 
vested witli  the  superintendence  of  the  College  de 
Sainte  Pulch^rie  in  connection  with  the  universitv 
where  he  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  studied. 
Here  be  composed  several  theological  works  which 
still  moVe  enhanced  his  fame  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine. 
At  length  his  learning  procured  for  him  the  chancel- 
lorship of  the  University  of  Louvain,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  his  consecration  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ypres.  Every  step  of  his  promotion  was  resisted  bv 
the  Jesuits,  but  his  acknowledged  merit  prevailed 
over  all  opposition.  In  his  ecclesiastical  character, 
he  was  the  object  of  muversal  admiration.  In  hum- 
ble and  unostentatious  piety,  in  strong  faith,  in 
masculine  force  of  understanding,  and  gentle  simpli- 
city of  heart,  he  w.as  outshone  b)-  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His  grand  ambition  was  to  realize  in 
his  own  person,  the  character  of  him  who  was  styled 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  .tnd  the  friend  of  God.  He 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  reform 
of  his  diocese.  For  twenty  years,  however,  he  oc- 
cupied all  his  leisure  hours  in  the  preparation  of  a 
translation  of  selected  portions  from  the  works  of 
Augustin,  ^vith  an  anijile  commentary,  chietly  with 
a  view  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  Pelagians  and 
Semi-Pel.agians.  He  was  spared,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  to  achieve  this  laborious  and  important 
undertaking ;  and  on  the  verj'  day  of  its  completion, 
he  was  seized  with  the  plague,  which  was  then  rtiging 
in  Flanders,  and,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours, 
died  on  the  6th  of  May  IfiSS. 

Tlie  great  work  in  which  Jansenius  had  for 
twenty  years  been  engaged  he  lived  to  complete. 
It  was  entitled  AuGUSTiNtJS  (which  see),  being  the 
result  of  careful  and  protracted  rese.ircli  into  the 
writings  of  Augustin.  In  the  course  of  two  ye^irs 
after  his  decease,  this  valuable  production,  intended 
to  est.ablish  and  bring  out  into  prominent  relief  the 
doctrine  of  free  grace,  issued  from  the  press,  not- 
withstanding the  streinious  and  unwearied  etVorts  put 
forth  bv  the  Jesuits  to  prevent  its  publication.  And 
when  the  Augustinus  was  given  to  the  world,  a  keen 
controversy  arose  in  reference  to  the  real  character 
of  the  doctrines  which  it  contained.  A  charge  of 
heresy  was  preferred  against  the  book  before  the 
college  of  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  and  the  apostolic  see  at 
Rome.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Father  Comet,  a 
Jesuit  of  some  notoriety,  and  consisted  of  five  ]iro- 
pnsitions,  which  he  alleged  had  been  extracted  from  ■ 
the  work  of  Jansenius.     They  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Some  connn.andments  of  God  are  impracticable 
by  the  righteous,  and  sometimes  even  when  they 
attempt   obedience,  the   needed   grace    is   wanting. 

2.  No  man  can  resist  inward  grace  in  the  state  of 
nature.  3.  In  order  to  moral  accountability  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  free  from  inward  necessity,  but  only 
from  outward  constraint.  4.  The  semi-Pelagians 
admitted  the  necessity  of  an  inward  prevenient  grace 
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in  iinler  to  pvorv  simd  act.  ami  oven  to  the  reci'|itic>ti 
of  faith;  l)iit  tlicy  -.v.Te  liprciii  lieretical  that  tliey 
repiireil  tliis  1^.101;  tn  bo  such  as  thn  will  uf  ninii  cm 
yiolil  to  or  resist  iiKlllfcrfmly.  0.  It  is  scmi-1'cla- 
paii  doctrine  to  siiy  that  Ciirist  died  or  shod  Ills 
blood  for  all  men.  The  charge  w:ia  sustained  by 
both  tribunals  and  a  bidl  was  issued  by  Pope  Iiino- 
Cf.it  X.,  coudiMonins;  the  An':;ustiiiiis  as  cnntaim'uL; 
danjcrous,  false,  and  unsound  doctrine.  Havin!;snc- 
cei-ded  in  their  desii^n,  the  .Jesuits  jirocnred  a  for- 
mula to  be  drami  up.  embodyiu'.;  the  live  proposi- 
tion of  Father  Comet,  which  formula  all  teachers  of 
voutli,  and  candidates  tor  the  ministry,  were  com- 
manded to  sii;n.  'I'his  w.is  desijjncd  to  ensnare  the 
Jansenists.  who.  however,  readily  signed  the  formula, 
but  e.ich  addin;;  a  solemn  declaration  that  the  five 
propositions  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  "  An-justi- 
nus."  The  Jesuits,  enra.:ed  at  beins  frustrated  in 
their  desiijns  to  ensnare  the  .Tanseiiists.  applied  to 
the  I'ope  tor  aiicther  bull,  which  was  accordingly 
issued,  declaring  th.it  the  live  propositions  were  liot 
only  heretical,  but  that  they  were  truly  extracted 
from  the  "  Au'.'ustiinis."  ami  wei^e  condemned  in  the 
very  sense  in  which  they  were  found  there.  Hav- 
ing procured  this  bull,  contirm:itory  aud  explanatory 
of  the  former,  the  .lesuits  drew  up  anotlier  formnla, 
which  ran  in  these  words :  "  I  condemn  from  my  in- 
most sonl.  as  well  as  orally,  the  doctrine  of  the  five 
propositions  which  are  contained  in  the  work  of 
Cornelius  .T.insenins,  a  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of 
St.  .\ugiistine.  whose  sentiments  .I.ausenius  has  mis- 
represented."' This  formula  the  .lanseuists  refused  to 
sign,  and  thus  an  excuse  was  found  for  commenc- 
ing a  relentless  and  bitter  persecution,  which  was 
cirried  on  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  part  of 
the  Jesuits.  At  length,  in  the  good  providence 
of  (rod,  the  persecution  to  which  the  Jansenisis 
had  for  many  years  been  subjected,  cc!ise<l  for  a 
time.  Clement  IX.  succeeded  to  the  popedom, 
who,  being  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  signa- 
lized the  commencement  of  his  pontificate  by  throw- 
ing open  the  prison  doors,  and  removing  the  cccle- 
si.istical  censures  which  had  been  so  liberally  inflicted 
during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  matters 
continued  throuKlioutthe  remainder  of  the  seventeenth 
century — the  Jansenist  doctrines  making  silent,  but 
steady  progress  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  and 
rancorous  haired  of  the  jiowcrful  party  of  the  Je- 
suits. It  was  now  all  loo  evident  that  the  Uoinan 
Cathulic  Church  in  France  had  sutlVred  a  severe 
shock.  The  hated  heresy  of  .Janscnius  now  num- 
bered among  its  snpporiera  the  ablest,  the  most 
energetic,  and  withal  the  most  pious  mombere  of 
the  Koinish  Church.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  the 
parlour  were  alike  aii'ected  with  an  apparently  irre- 
pressible love  for  the  Evangelism  of  the  IJible.  The 
Scriptures  were  liist  ri.sing  in  the  estimation  of  all 
classes,  and  ere  long,  it  was  to  be  ftuired,  the  priest 
would  lose  his  influence,  and  the  church  would  Ix 
abandoned  by  its  people. 


.Such  were  the  dark  ami  gloomy  prospects  of  Ko- 
manism,  not  in  France  alone,  but  throughout  all 
Kurope,  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  learned  and  noble-minded  supporters  uf 
ilansenism  had  disappearcil  from  the  scene,  but  A 
goodly  band  of  devoted  Bible  Christians,  both  men 
and  women,  still  maintained  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
.Jesus.  These  found  a  rallying-point  in  the  Convent 
of  Port-Uoyal.  which,  tli"U'-rh  it  h.id  been  callcrl  to 
pass  through  the  lires  of  persecution,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  was  still  preserved,  as  a  Pharos  ami<l  the 
darkness,  to  guide  many  a  benighted  traveller  to  the 
haven  of  etcriud  peace.  Long  had  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  doctrine  of  tree  grace  watched  for  an  op- 
portunity of  finally  rooting  out  a  monastery  which 
had  both  done  .ind  sntVered  so  much  to  maintain  and 
tn  extend  the  principles  of  Jansenism.  There  were 
m.any  obstacles,  however,  which  stood  in  the  wav  ol 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purjiose  which  the  Jesuits 
had  .«o  long  aud  so  fondly  cherished.  Often  did  they 
put  forth  their  hand  to  smite,  but  they  had  not  con- 
rage  to  destroy.  The  ambitious  Pdr^lixe,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  pressure  ol 
the  Jesuits  as  to  imprison  the  inmates  of  Port-Uoyal 
des  Champs,  but  only  a  few  months  had  elap-ed  when 
he  was  constrained  to  restore  the  sisters  to  their  for- 
mer position.  Neither  public  opinion  nor  his  own 
conscience  would  permit  a  more  prolonged  captivity. 
That  haughty  prelate,  however,  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cessor, was  now  numbered  with  the  dead.  The 
archiepiscopal  ofiice  was  now  held  by  the  Cardinal 
de  X'oailles,  a  man  of  mild,  gentle  dispositions,  but 
on  that  account  all  the  more  likely  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  cralty,  designing  .lesuits.  For  a  time 
he  resisted  liruily  all  the  arguments  and  entre.ities 
with  which  they  plied  him  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
destroy  the  hated  convent,  and  in  this  resistance  he 
was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  salutary  influence 
which  his  excellent  secietaiy,  M.  Thomassin,  exer- 
cised over  him.  lint  the  pliable  .archbishop  at  length 
yielded,  and  agreed  to  comply  with  all  tint  was  Tv 
quired  of  him.  In  v.aiii  did  his  secrct.iry  remonstrate. 
M.  de  Noiiillcs  had  pledged  his  word  to  the  Je-uits. 
and  he  refused  to  retract.  Perceiving  that  hie  mas- 
ter had  given  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Je- 
suits, JI.  Thomassin,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  he 
was  inuch  attached  to  the  Cardinal,  calmly,  but 
lirinly.  replied,  "  Xo,  my  Lord,  it  shall  never  he  said 
th.at  your  laithl'ul  servant,  Tlionuissin,  has  lent  his 
pen  to  your  Kminence's  enemies,  who  only  plot  and 
combine  to  dishonour  you."  Kctiring  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  archbishop,  the  secretary'  repaired  to 
the  church  of  !jt.  Nicholas  du  Louvre,  of  which  he 
was  Provost,  and  there,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  altar,  he  committed  himself  and  the  cause  in 
defence  of  which  he  had  surrendered  all  his  worldly 
prospects,  to  that  God  who  alone  can  bring  light 
out  of  darkness,  and  onler  out  of  confusion.  There 
he  remained  in  close  communion  with  his  Ilea- 
vcidy  Father,  until  the  shadows  of  evening  ha<l  ga- 
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thei-ed  around  him,  and  the  last  solitary  lamp  in 
the  church  had  been  extinguished.  Thus  absorbed 
in  secret  prayer,  he  felt  a  security  and  peace  inde- 
scribable by  human  language.  In  supporting  the 
cause  of  Christ  he  had  drawn  down  upon  himself  the 
frown  and  the  fury  of  man,  but  he  was  now  rejoicing 
in  the  favour  and  tlie  fellowsliip  of  his  God. 

Meanwhile  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  though  for- 
saken by  his  secretary,  wlio  refused  to  lend  himself 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Jansenists,  had  no  difficulty 
in  linding  ecclesiastics  to  aid  him  in  his  unliallowed 
work.  A  petition  to  the  Cardinal  was  speedily  drawn 
up  and  presented,  and  a  decree  was  forthwith  isstied 
for  the  demolition  and  tinal  extinction  of  tlie  Convent 
of  Port-Royal.  It  was  on  the  11th  of  July  1709 
that  the  Cardinal  signed  the  decree.  Some  time, 
however,  was  allowed  to  pass  away  before  it  was 
put  into  execution. 

The  public  indignation  was  excited  by  the  cruel 
deed  which  the  Jesuits  had  thus  perpetrated,  and 
one  burst  of  execration  was  lieard  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  enemies  of  the  truth  seemed  to  have 
prevailed.  The  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  was 
trampled  under  foot,  and  while  the  tridy  pious  in  the 
Gallican  Church  mourned  over  the  destruction  of 
Port-Royal,  the  adherents  of  the  profanely  called 
Order  of  Jesus  exulted  in  the  thought  that  tliey  had 
rooted  out  a  heresy  wliich  threatened  ere  long  the 
very  existence  of  popery  in  Europe.  Port-Royal 
had  aflbrded  a  refuge  and  a  rallying-point  for  all  to 
whom  Christ  was  truly  precious,  and  the  influence  of 
the  doctrines  and  example  of  this  Jansenist  commu- 
nity had  difl'u.sed  itself  so  far,  and  rooted  itself  so 
deep,  that  French  popery  was  fast  assuming  an 
Evangelical  and  Protestant  aspect.  It  was  higli 
time,  therefore,  that  an  end  should  be  put  if  possible 
to  this  contagious  heresy.  The  crushing  blow  was 
given,  and  Jansenism  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  ut- 
terly destroyed.  But  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits  was 
only  a  seeming,  not  a  real  one.  Port-Royal  had 
kindled  a  light  in  France  which  has  never,  even  till 
this  day,  been  extinguished.  From  the  seclusion  of 
Port-Royal  issued  some  of  the  most  erudite  and  ele- 
gant, as  well  as  withering  exposures  of  the  Jesuits, 
who,  writhing  under  the  lash  of  the  Jansenist  scho- 
lars, described  Port-Royal  as  a  jilace  where  forty 
sharp  pens  were  at  work,  all  pointed  by  Dr.  Arnauld. 
Of  the  distinguished  men  to  whom  this  remark  re- 
ferred, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Pascal, 
Le  Maistre,  De  Sacy,  Arnauld,  and  Nicole, — scho- 
lars of  whom  any  age  or  nation  might  well  be  proud. 
Seldom  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  history  has  so 
bright  a  constellation  of  geniuses  adorned  the  .same 
country  at  one  time.  Truly  providential  was  it,  that, 
at  a  crisis  so  important,  when  the  cause  of  truth  was  in 
such  imminent  danger,  there  should  have  been  raised 
up  a  band  of  men  so  admirably  suited,  both  by  talents 
and  education,  fur  the  successful  defence  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Not  a  trace  of  the  convent 
is  now  to  be  found,  but  the  spirit,  the  principles  of  the 
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convent,  are  still  alive  and  operating  with  an  unseen 
and  pervading  power,  not  only  in  France,  but  through- 
out manv  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
To  Port-Royal  we  owe  it  that  the  Gallican  Church 
still  preserves  so  complete  an  antijiathy  to  the  spirit 
of  Ultra-montanism,  and  even  amid  the  intidelity 
and  political  vacillation  of  France  there  is  a  fire 
smouldering  at  this  moment  among  the  Romanists  of 
that  country,  which  is  destined,  we  doubt  not,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  make  way  for  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  principles  and  the  piety  of  the  Hu- 
guenots of  former  days. 

Only  two  or  three  years  elapsed  after  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  Jansenist  convent  of  Port-Royal,  when 
the  alarm  of  the  Jesuits  was  anew  excited  by  the 
]iublication  and  extensive  circulation  throughout 
France  of  '  Quesnel's  Annotations  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament.' Already  had  the  cause  of  Jansenism  been 
greatly  promoted  l>y  the  press,  more  especiallv  by 
the  writings  of  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  others,  but, 
above  all,  by  the  '  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal.' 
And  now  that  a  Jansenist  divine  of  such  piety  and 
power  as  Quesnel  was  circulating  still  more  widely 
the  Augustinian  views  which  had  already  obtained 
the  ap]irobation  and  acceptance  of  multitudesthrough- 
out  all  France,  the  Jesuits  felt  that  some  decided 
step  must  be  taken  to  check  the  further  progress  of 
Janseidsni.  A  bidl  was  accordingly  issued  in  1713 
by  Clemeiit  XL,  wdiich  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bull  Unijjeintu-'!,  and  which  condemned 
the  work  of  Quesnel,  enumerating  in  detail  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  one  projiositions  contained  in 
it,  which  were  alleged  to  be  heretical  and  unsound. 
The  appearance  of  tliis  papal  bull  ga\  e  rise  to  a  keen 
controversy  in  the  Gallican  church,  only  forty  bishops 
supporting  the  decree  of  Clement,  while  all  the  rest, 
headed  by  Noailles,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  boldly 
resisted  llie  fulminations  of  the  Vatican,  and  appealed 
from  the  Pope  to  a  general  council.  The  Jesuits, 
liowever,  at  length  prevailed,  the  Bull  Lhn'i/cnitns 
was  snbnntted  to  by  the  Galliciui  church,  and  many 
of  the  Jansenists  were  compelled  to  escape  from 
France,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Arnauld  and  a  considerable  remnant  of  tlie  Jan- 
senist party  found  an  asylum  in  the  Netherlands. 
Utrecht,  in  particular,  has,  down  to  the  present  day, 
been  a  special  seat  of  Jansenism.  "  There  arose," 
says  Ranke,  "an  archiepiscopal  Church  at  Utrecht, 
which  held  itself  to  be  in  general  Catholic,  yet  with- 
al absolutely  independent  of  Rome,  and  waged  an  in- 
<essant  warfare  against  the  Jesuit  ultramontane  ten- 
dency." The  Augustini.an  opinions  had  made  exten- 
sive progress  in  Holland,  and  in  the  end  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
country,  amountirjg  to  330,000,  appear  to  have  been 
mostly  Jansenists. 

In  former  times  Holland  belonged  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Utrecht,  a  see  which  was  founded  by  tlie 
English  missionary  Willibrord.  A.  D.  696.  The  bisli- 
op  was  a  sutliagan   of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
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but,  ill  1559,  Pope  Paul  IV.  ^ciiar.iteci  llulliiiid  from 
tlie  province  of  Cologiio,  hikI  erected  Utrecht  into  an 
arclibishopric  with  live  surti-agans,  whose  sees  were 
Haarlem.  Deventer,  Leuwanien,  Groningen,  and 
Middelburg.  When  Protestaiiti.'im  became  tlie  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  Seven  United  I'rovinces,  the 
archbishops  of  Utreclit  still  contiiuied  to  exercise 
spiritual  autliority  over  tlie  Konian  Catholics  in  Hol- 
land, but  the  sullVagans  were  no  longer  appointed. 
The  two  chapters  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem  remained 
as  before,  the  former  electing  the  archbishop  in  case 
of  a  vacancy,  while  the  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  Pope,  and  in  addition  to  his  dignity,  as  tilling  the 
see  of  Utrecht,  he  was  uuiforiiily  accredited  by  the 
Pope  as  liis  vicar-apostolic  in  Holland. 

From  the  period  of  the  Kelbrmation,  the  Jesuits 
kept  their  eye  upon  Ilullaud  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing to  themselves  the  whole  intluence  and  au- 
thority which  was  claimed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Utreclit ;  and  when  the  doctrines  of  Jansenism 
came  to  be  canvassed,  and  numbers  of  the  per- 
secuted Jansenists  took  refuge  in  Holland,  the 
followers  of  Loyola  keenly  opposed  those  prelates 
of  Utrecht  who  asserted  the  doctrines  of  grace  as 
taught  by  Augustin.  Archbishop  Codde,  in  par- 
ticular, who  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Utrecht 
in  1689,  was  made  the  victim  of  Jesuit  intrigue. 
That  worthy  jirelate  treated  the  Jansenist  refugees 
from  France  with  the  utmost  kindness.  More  es- 
fiecially  Father  Quesnel,  who  took  up  his  abode 
at  Amsterdam,  and  ended  his  life  there,  experi- 
enced the  mo.st  marked  attention  from  Archbishop 
Codde.  The  Jesuits  were  indignant  at  the  favour 
shown  to  one  who  h,id  been  the  main  instrument, 
in  their  view,  of  propagating  Jansenist  principles 
in  France,  and  indeed  throughout  all  Europe.  They 
secretly  forwarded  to  Rome  accusations  against  the 
obnoxious  archbishop,  who  was  forthwith  summon- 
ed to  apiiear  before  the  Pope  and  answer  to  the 
charges  which  had  been  laid  against  him.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  papal  mandate  Codde  proceeded  to 
Rome,  but  on  arriving  there,  he  was  treacherously 
detained  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  .iiid  returned  to  llol- 
haiid.  Me;uiwhile,  although  no  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion h;id  been  pronounced  upon  him,  and  he  still 
retained  his  archbishopric,  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  office  of  viciir  general  of  the  Pope,  and  another 
appointed  in  his  room.  In  the  absence  of  Arch- 
bishop Codde,  the  .Jesuits  bad  been  busy  sowing  the 
seeds  of  dissension  amonir  the  Romanists  in  Holland, 
and  not  without  considerable  success.  A  schism  had 
been  introduced  into  the  church  of  Ulrecht,  many  of 
the  people  having  joined  the  Je-uit  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Jansenist  prelates.  The  archbisho|)  endea- 
voured to  interest  Pope  Clement  XI.  in  his  favour,  but 
to  no  purpose  :  and  at  length  he  resolved  to  with- 
draw, which  he  did,  allowing  the  chapters  of  Utrecht 
.iiid  Haarlem  to  appoint  vicars-general  in  his  stead. 
The  papal  nuncio  at  Cologne,  however,  announced 


that  he  had  received  a  commission  from  the  Po|ie  to 
exercise  this  authority.  The  chapters  forthwith  [iro- 
tested  and  appealed  against  the  claim,  but  without 
effect. 

At  the  death  of  Archbishop  Codde  the  chapters, 
inslcjid  of  electing  a  successor,  contented  themselves 
with  appointing  vicars-gcncral  as  before.  Matters 
continued  in  this  position  for  several  years,  and  iu 
1719  the  chapter  of  Ulrecht,  despairing  of  obtaining 
a  hearing  from  the  Pope,  appesiled  to  the  next  general 
council  which  should  be  held.  Soon  after,  the  cliaj)- 
ter  of  Haarlem  took  the  .same  step.  At  length  the 
chapter  of  Utrecht  rc^^olved  to  adopt  more  decisive 
measures.  In  1721  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Inno- 
cent XIII.,  requesting  that  no  obstacles  might  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  electing  an  archbishop  to 
the  vacant  see  of  Utrecht.  To  this  communication 
they  received  no  reply,  and  although  they  wrote 
again  the  following  year,  their  second  letter  also  re- 
mained unanswered.  In  these  strange  and  unac- 
countable circumstances,  the  chapter  resolved  to 
proceed  to  a  canonical  appointment ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  27th  April  172.3,  they  elected  to  the 
vacant  see  Cornelius  Steenhoven,  and  wrote  to  the 
Pope  requesting  his  confirmation  of  their  appoint- 
ment. To  all  their  applications,  however,  Rome 
was  silent,  and  having  no  other  resource  they  sought 
and  obtained  consecration  for  their  new  bishop  at 
the  hands  of  an  exiled  Jansenist  bi.^hop,  by  name 
Varlet,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Amster- 
dam. These  proceedings  were  fomially  reported  to 
the  Pope,  who  at  length  broke  silence,  and  issue! 
three  damnatory  and  excommunicatory  briefs.  Steen- 
hoven occupied  the  see  of  Utrecht  for  only  a  few 
months,  when  he  died,  and  the  chapter  elected  as  his 
successor  Johannes  Cornelius  Barchman  'Wuyliers, 
who  was  consecrated  in  the  same  way  as  his  prede- 
cessor had  been — a  proceeding  which  called  forth  an- 
other condeiimatory  brief  from  the  Pope.  Karchman 
and  his  clergy  appealed  against  the  brief  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  the  next  general  council.  They  also  for- 
mally appealed  against  the  Bull  Unigenitus. 

Many  Romish  prelates  made  common  cause  with 
the  new  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  who  now  became  a 
marked  object  of  hatred  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  jiapal 
see,  more  especially  as  he  published  a  charge  in  17.30, 
condemiwtory  of  the  legend  of  Pope  Gregory  YH. 
This  amiable  and  excellent  prelate,  however,  died  in 
17.'i.'),  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Vandcr  Croon,  who 
was  consecrated  as  before.  An  excommunication 
from  the  Pope  followed,  of  course,  which  contained, 
in  this  instance,  an  erroneous  statement,  th.at  the 
chapter  of  Utrecht  had  become  extinct,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  possibly  elect  an  archbishop.  It  had 
now  become  evident  th.at  the  church  of  Utrecht  could 
henceforth  expect  no  countenance  from  Rome,  and, 
therefore,  the  new  prelate  resolved  tore-establish  the 
suffragan  bishoprics  which  had  once  existed,  in  order 
that  an  inde|)endent  succession  of  jnvlaies  might  be 
supplied.     This  step  Archbishop  Vander  Croon  w.as 
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fiboiit  to  take  when  bis  plans  for  tlie  good  of  the 
cluirch  were  cut  short  by  liis  death  in  1739.  His 
successor,  Archbisliop  Meindaarts,  however,  carried 
tlie  project  into  execution,  restoring  the  sufi'ragan  see 
ot' Haarlem  in  1742.  and  that  of  Deventer  in  1758. 
An  account  of  these  proceedings  was  transmitted  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  accompanied  with  a  complaint 
against  the  Jesuits  for  their  injunous  interfer- 
ence witli  the  chiu'cli  of  Utrecht.  In  176.S,  Mein- 
daarts summoned  a  provincial  synod,  wliich  is 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Utreclit,  and 
wliicli  declared  til  at  the  church  of  Utrecht  still  re- 
tained its  connection  with  the  Pope  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibi- 
lity of  both  the  church  and  the  Pope  in  matters  of 
fact,  and  such  points  as  liad  no  reference  to  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  Tliis  synod  appealed  against  the 
Bull  Unigenitus  to  a  general  council ;  declared  its 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Augnstin.  and  asserted 
the  right  inherent  in  the  cathedral  chafiter  at  Utrecht 
to  elect  tlveir  own  bishop.  The  Pope,  indignant  at 
the  independenc-e  avowed  by  this  provincial  synod, 
excommunicated  the  whole  Jansenist  church  of 
Utrecht,  both  ministers  and  people.  This  sentence 
still  remains  in  force.  Onward  to  the  present  hour, 
the  election  of  every  Romish  bishop  and  .arc!, bishop. 
in  the  Jansenist  church  of  Utrecht,  has  been  fullowed 
by  a  new  brief  of  exconnnunication,  with  one  solitary 
exception,  that  of  Johannes  Bon,  who  was  conse- 
crated sutl'ragan  bishop  of  Haarlem  in  1814.  To 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  see  of  Home, 
a  conference  was  opened  in  18'i3  with  the  papal  nun- 
cio at  the  Hague;  but  it  was  broken  off  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demands  v/hich  the  nuncio  made,  that 
the  Cluirch  of  Utrecht  should  acknowledge  the  vali- 
dity of  the  Bull  Unt'f/ciu'tKS,  and  should  unconditioit- 
ally  surrender  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

In  1825,  Johannes  Van  Santen  was  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht,  and  on  the  l.'ith  Jan\iary  of  the 
following  vear,  a  brief  of  excommunication  w,as  issued 
a.s  usual  from  tlie  papal  see.  In  reply  to  this  ful- 
mination,  Van  Santen.  with  his  two  suffrag.an  bishops, 
issued  a  circular,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  church,  entreating  them  to  use  their  en- 
deavours to  induce  the  Pope  to  adopt  a  different 
line  of  action.  They  also  addressed  a  "  Decljiratiou 
to  all  Catholics,"  clerical  and  lay,  recounting  their 
grievances,  and  the  injurious  treatment  they  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  Rome,  and  appealing  to  a 
future  general  council.  In  this  declaration  they  give 
an  account  of  the  conference  which  had  been  sought 
at  the  Hague  in  1823,  but  which  had  been  refused 
unless  the  church  of  Utrecht  would  consent  to  give 
an  implicit  and  absolute  submission  to  tlie  Pope.  A 
formula  was  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  to  the  Pope's 
nuncio,  which  the  clergy  were  required  to  subscribe 
before  the  nuncio  would  even  permit  an  interview. 
The  formula  runs  thus  :  "  I,  the  undersigned,  declare 
that  I  submit  myself  to  the  apostolic  cimslitulion  of 
Pope  Innocent  X.,  dated   May  31,  1053,  as  well  as 


to  the  constitution  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  dated 
October  16.  1656 ;  also  to  the  constitution  of  Cle 
ment  XI.,  which  commences  with  these  words,  Vi- 
neam  Domini  Sabaoth ,  dated  July  16,  1705.  I  reject 
and  condemn  with  my  whole  heart  the  five  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  the  book  of  Cornelius  Janseniiis, 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  author,  the  same  in 
which  the  holy  see  has  itself  condemned  them  in  the 
above-named  constitutions.  1  further  submit  myself, 
withont  any  distinction,  mental  qualilication,  or  ex- 
planation, to  the  constitution  of  Clement  XL,  dated 
September  8,  1713,  beginning  with  the  word,  Uni- 
genitus. I  accept  it  purely  and  simply,  and  thereto 
I  swear : — So  help  me  God  and  this  holy  Gospel." 
These  terms  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  church 
of  Utrecht,  and  the  nuncio  refusing  to  modify 
them,  the  conference  held  with  his  secretary  termi- 
nated with  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Jansen- 
ist clergy,  tliat  '•  they  had  learned  by  instances 
drawn  from  ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  those  of 
Popes  Stephen  VII..  Sergius  111.,  Gregory  II..  John 
XXII.,  and  some  others,  how  true  was  the  testimony 
thus  expressed  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.  :  It  is  certain 
that  the  Pojie  is  fallible,  even  in  a  matter  of  faith, 
when  he  sustains  heresy  by  decree  or  command  :  for 
many  of  the  popes  of  Rome  have  been  heretics." 

Thus  clo.scd  the  last  public  attem])t  made  by  the 
Jansenist  church  of  Utrecht  to  become  reconciled  to 
Rome,  and  she  stands  to  this  day  in  an  anomalous 
position  as  a  portion  of  the  Romish  church,  yet  for- 
mally cut  off  from  her  communion.  Private  deal- 
ings have  been  held,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  with  the 
venerable  Archbishop  Van  Santen,  to  induce  him 
to  sign  the  above  fonnula.  but  he  has  firmly  resisted 
all  the  temptations  thrown  in  his  way.  Capucini, 
a  papal  nuncio,  who  was  sent  into  the  Netherlands 
with  full  authority  to  regulate  every  thing  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  bad  a 
long  interview  with  Van  Santen,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  endeavoured,  by  the  most  plausible  argu- 
ments, to  prevail  upon  the  aged  prelate  to  .subscribe 
the  formula,  but  his  arguments  and  his  entreaties 
were  alike  unavailing. 

The  Jansenists  of  Utrecht  dilfcr  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  three  points.  The  first  regards  the  con- 
demnation of  Jansenius  by  Pope  Alexander  VII., 
to  which  they  object  on  the  ground  that  the  five 
heretical  propositions,  said  to  be  extracted  from  the 
'  Augustiniis' of  Jansenius,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
that  book.  Secondly,  they  reject  the  Bull  Uiiigeni- 
tua,  because  it  condemns  doctrines  which  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Bible  and  the  creed  of  the  church  ; 
and  also  because  the  Bull  in  question  has  never  been 
sanctioned  by  a  general  council,  nor  received  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  church.  Tliirdly,  thev  contend 
for  the  right  of  the  Cluirch  of  Utrecht  to  elect  its 
own  bishops,  that  ri^ht  having  been  granted  by  the 
Emperor  Conrad  III.  in  1145,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope  ;  but  of  which  tliey  were  unjustly 
deprived  in  1706.     Vet  although  differing  from  the 
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CImreli  of  Rome  on  tlicse  points,  tlie  mcmbois  of  tlie 
Cliurcli  of  Utrecht  prof.^ss  still  to  remain  in  tlio  com- 
nuinion  of  the  Chnreli  of  Rome,  becanse  "  they  holil 
the  s;imc  faith,  acknowleilge  the  Pope  as  supreme 
lioad  of  the  church,  obey  him  in  all  things  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  church,  pray  for  him,  defend,  In's 
riglits.  and  remain  in  conniiunion  with  other  bi.-shojis 
and  churches  which  have  preserved  their  outward 
union  with  tlie  I'upe." 

The  .lansenists  of  Utrecht  have  a  form  of  worship 
identical  in  all  essential  points  with  otlier  Roman 
Catholic  churches ;  but  in  some  of  their  chm-chcs 
part  of  the  .service  is  read  in  the  Dutch  language,  and 
the  utmost  zeal  is  manifested  in  diffusing  among  their 
people  the  Dutch  translatimi  of  the  Bible  by  Versch- 
nur.  At  Amersfoort  they  have  a  theological  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  tlieir  clergy.  The  members 
of  this  interesting  community  of  Jansenists  have,  for 
manv  years,  been  gradually  decreasing  in  numbers, 
and  from  the  doubtful  position  they  occupy,  there  is 
little  )irospect  of  any  change  for  the  better. 

J.VNUARIUS  (St.),  a  Romish  saint  mentioned 
in  the  Breviary  under  d,ate  19th  September.  He  is 
represented  as  a  Cliristian  martyr,  who,  along  with 
others,  perished  by  orders  of  Timotheus,  president  of 
Campania.  "  Each  of  the  neighbouring  cities,"  says 
the  Rreviarj',  "selected  one  of  these  .saints  as  their 
patron,  and  took  care  to  bury  their  bodies.  The 
Neapolitans,  by  divine  instruction,  took  away  the 
body  of  Januarius,  and  at  lirst  brought  it  to  Beneven- 
tum,  then  to  the  monastery  of  the  Virgin;  lastly,  it 
was  brought  to  the  city  of  Naples,  and  placed  in  the 
great  clmrch,  and  was  distinguished  by  many  mira- 
cles. It  is  particularly  to  be  remembered  that  it 
extinguished  the  globes  of  fire  ■which  broke  forth 
from  Vesuvius,  which  threatened  rnin  on  the  places 
not  only  near  but  far  off.  This  also  is  notable,  that 
his  blood,  which  was  preserved  by  being  collected  in 
a  glass  vi,a!,  when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
mart\T"s  body,  liquefies  and  bubbles  in  a  wonderfid 
manner,  just  as  if  recently  shed,  which  is  also  seen 
to  this  day." 

The  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  is  one 
of  the  mo.st  noted  miracles  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  traveller 
who  witnessed  it  :  "I  was  present  in  Naples  in  18'25 
at  the  pertbrmance  of  the  reputed  miracle  of  St. 
Jauuarius's  blood.  It  was  exhibited  for  three  days, 
and  on  the  last,  I  think,  the  blood  was  reported 
liquefied,  and  the  bells  rang  in  honour  of  it.  On  en- 
tering the  church,  my  friends  and  myself  penetrated 
a  mass  of  many  luuulreds  of  the  lower  orders ;  and 
on  arriving  at  the  low  balustrade,  which  separates 
the  chapel  of  .lamiarius  from  the  church,  we  were 
.admitted.  Tliis  chapel,  which  was  richly  ornament- 
ed, himg  with  silk,  and  lighted  with  many  wax  can- 
dles, was  thronged  with  many  well-dressed  people. 
A  shrine  wjus  brought  in  with  a  procession,  and  from 
it  a  silver  bust  of  the  natural  size  |noduced.  This 
bust,  said  to  contain  the  saint's  head,  was  placed  on 


the  altar,  dressed  with  robes  and  mitre,  and  the  ser- 
vice began.  After  a  little  time  the  precious  blood 
was  brought  in.  It  is  contained  in  a  crystal  vase  of 
the  form  of  a  compres.sed  globe,  about  four  inclics  in 
diameter,  and  the  cavity  within  seemed  to  be  about 
two.  This  vase  is  set  in  a  broad  rim,  having  two 
large  handles,  aiui  looks  very  much  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned circular  coaeh-lamp.  The  (supposed)  blood 
was  presented  to  the  bead  of  the  saint,  and  then  to 
the  people,  the  priest  holding  the  vase  by  its  handles, 
at  arms'  length,  and  gently  tin-ning  it,  while  an  as- 
sistant held  a  taper  between  the  priest's  body  and 
the  vase.  As  the  llame  came  immediately  behind 
the  cavity,  it  showed  whether  the  clot  of  matter  on 
one  side  liquefied  and  moved  round,  or  remained  ad- 
hering to  the  side  of  the  cavity.  When  I  saw  it.  it 
did  not  move.  During  the  exhibition,  the  service 
continued  with  incense  and  music.  The  priest  slowly 
passed  along  the  line  of  beholders,  giving  each  indi- 
vidual time  to  ascertain  if  the  liquefaction  had  taken 
place.  They  occupied  themselves  in  cries  and  prav- 
ers ;  and  when  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  lower 
orders  along  the  balustrade,  and  those  behind  thorn 
in  the  church,  became  very  vociferous,  crying  out 
aloud  (and  at  last  even  furiously)  on  the  saint,  in 
tones  of  entreaty,  anger,  and  despair.  After  the 
wailing  had  continued  for  some  time,  the  service  ter- 
m.inated,  and  the  blood  was  borne  away,  the  saint  im- 
robed,  and  carried  off  in  his  shrine,  and  the  candles 
extinguished ;  but  it  was  long  ere  the  sobs  of  the 
women  died  away,  and  one  old  countess,  who  was 
near  me  the  whole  time,  had  continued  hysterically 
weeping  and  shrieking  so  long,  that  she  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  retire  without  assistance." 

An  old  Italian  aiubor,  named  Boldeiti,  thus  states 
the  origin  of  both  the  procession  .and  the  miracle  : 
"  A  Neapolitan  l.ady  being  so  sick  as  so  keep  her 
bed,  having  heard  of  St.  Januarius  and  his  associates, 
determined  to  seek  her  cure  upon  the  very  spot 
where  these  faithfid  Christians  had  been  executed. 
Inmiediately  she  gets  up,  full  of  hope,  and  t.akes  two 
vials,  and  repairs  to  the  place  of  their  martyrdom, 
which  being  still  wet  with  the  blood  of  these  faithful 
confessors,  she  fills  her  vials  therewith.  In  one  she 
puts  all  the  pure  blood  she  could  get,  and  in  the 
other  that  which  was  mixed  with  the  earth  and  other 
filth.  She  had  scarce  made  an  end  before  she  found 
herself  restored  to  a  perfect  st.ate  of  health.  Some 
time  .after,  this  good  l.ady  was  informed  that  the  head 
of  the  saint  whom  we  are  speaking  of.  was  lodged  in 
Naples  ;  and  thought  her.-elf  bound  to  acquaint  her 
coimtrymen  tluat  she  was  in  possession  of  the  saint's 
blood,  and  owed  her  cure  to  it.  This  was  a  new  sub- 
ject of  edilicjition  for  that  pious  city  ;  the  devout  are 
determined  totivanslate  it ;  the  head,  therefore,  of  the 
siiint  is  tiiken.and  carried  in  pomp  in  order  to  fetch 
the  blood.  The  lady  did  not  wait  for  this  visit. 
Equally  humble  and  devout,  she  takes  the  two  vials 
and  runs  to  meet  the  bead  of  the  martyr.  In  the 
first  moment  of  the  interview  the  blood  dissolves,  the 
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people  were  convinced  beyond  the  power  of  doubt- 
ing, that  it  was  the  blood  of  St.  Janiiarius,  and 
since  that  time  the  miracle  has  never  ceased." 

JANUS  AND  JANA,  two  deities  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  the  former  as  the  Snn,  and  the 
latter  as  the  INFoon.  The  worship  of  Janus  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  old  Roman  religion. 
From  the  name  of  this  god,  Numa  assigned  to  the 
opening  month  of  the  year  the  name  of  Januarius. 
A  temple  also  was  dedicated  to  Janus,  which  was 
opened  in  time  of  war,  and  closed  in  time  of  peace. 
The  image  of  this  god  was  usually  double-faced,  and 
in  later  times  lie  was  regarded  as  presiding  over  all 
entrances  and  gates,  and  the  beginning  of  all  em- 
plovments  and  nndcrtakings  of  every  kind.  Hence 
the  Romans  at  the  outset  of  every  enterprise  invoked 
Janus  along  with  Jupiter.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  sacrifices  were  ofTered  to  him  by  the  [leople, 
who  were  dressed  in  festive  garments,  and  gave  pre- 
sents to  one  another;  priests  also  sacrificed  to  liim 
on  twelve  altars,  thus  recognizing  him  as  presiding 
over  each  of  the  twelve  months ;  prayers  were  offered 
to  him  at  the  connnencement  of  every  day.  The 
sacrifices  ofl'cred  to  Jauus  consisted  of  cakes,  barley, 
incense,  and  wine. 

JAPAN  (Religton  of).  The  Japanese  have 
always  been  remarkable  for  their  religious  character. 
They  claim  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  and  pro- 
duce two  dillerent  genealogical  t.tbles  in  support  of 
this  claim.  Those  contained  in  the  first  table, 
amounting  in  number  to  seven,  are  said  to  have 
reigned  during  an  almost  incalculable  number  of 
years  in  Japan.  These  primitive  gods  w  re  spiritual 
substances,  and  were  never  clothed  in  bodies  of  any 
kind.  Thpv  were  succeeded,  however,  by  five  ter- 
restrial spirits  or  deified  heroes,  al"ter  whom  appeared 
the  Japanese  themselves,  who  boast  of  being  de- 
scended from  the  last  in  order  of  the  seven  primitive 
gods,  through  the  line  of  the  second  race  of  deified 
heroes.  The  Dairi  (which  see),  or  sovereign  pon- 
titT  of  Japan,  alleges  himself  to  lie  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  eldest  son  of  their  illustrious  founder,  and 
tliat  he  is  consequently  the  true,  legitimate  sover- 
eign of  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  first  of  the  five 
terrestrial  spirits  signalized  himself  by  many  deeds 
of  heroism  and  valour  while  he  dwelt  upon  the  earth, 
and  his  death  was  also  marked  by  several  miracles. 
He  is  accordingly  held  in  universal  veneration  among 
the  Japanese,  images  and  temples  being  erected  to 
his  honour  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Tliere  are  two  ]u-iucipal  religious  systems  in  Japan ; 
one  native  called  Siiifohm,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  Dairi;  the  other  imported  from  China  or  Thibet, 
called  Biirlxddi':!!!,  which  is  simply  Budhism,  with 
some  modifications.  The  religion  of  Budha  was  in- 
troduced into  Japan  A.  D.  552.  It  seems  to  be  Adi- 
BuDHA  (which  see),  or  the  first  Budha,  the  Supreme 
Deity  and  origin  of  all  things,  who  is  worshipped 


among  the  Japanese  under  the  name  of  Amidas 
(which  see),  and  whose  priests  form  the  most  nimier- 
ous  and  influential  of  the  Budliist  orders.  Siebold 
seems  to  consider  them  as  pure  monotheists.  At  the 
head  of  the  Budhist  hierarchy  is  a  high-priest  called 
Xaco,  resident  at  Miako.  With  this  dignitary  rests 
the  appointment  of  the  Tnndim,  or  superiors  of  the 
monasteries  in  which  the  Budhist  clergy  live.  Great 
revenues  are  attached  to  the  monasteries,  and  the 
Tiiiidies  are  strictly  subject  to  the  civil  authorities. 
The}'  have  no  direct  temporal  power,  there  is  no  ai- 
peal  to  the  secular  aitn,  no  civil  punishments  for 
licresv,  and  no  religious  vows  perpetually  binding, 
all  being  at  liberty,  so  far  as  the  civil  law  is  concerned,' 
to  enter  or  leave  the  mona-steries  at  pleasure.  Be- 
sides the  regular  clergy,  there  are  also  wandering 
monks,  who  live  on  alms,  pretending  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits,  to  find  lost  articles,  to  discover  robbers, 
to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  par- 
ties, to  predict  the  future,  to  cure  desperate  mala- 
dies, and  to  perfonn  other  wonders,  which  they  do 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  a  child  into  whom 
they  pretend  to  make  a  spirit  enter,  able  to  answer 
all  their  questions.  Of  the.-^e  mendicant  monks  the 
most  numerous  and  influential  are  the  Jammai!OS 
(which  see),  or  mountain  priests,  which  belong  not  to 
the  Biitlhi'U  or  Biidsdolts,  but  to  the  Sintoifts. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  lauded  in  Japan  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  found, 
that  although  the  mass  of  the  people  were  under 
the  influence  of  gross  super.«tition,  tl\ere  was  a  class, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  who 
regarded  all  the  different  religions  of  the  country 
with  secret  incredulity  or  even  contempt.  Tl;ese 
persons  who  were  known  in  Japan  by  the  name  of 
Siodmtiit.  and  their  doctrine  by  that  of  fUvtn,  were  in 
reality  Confucians  (which  see),  or  followers  of  the 
gre;it  Chinese  sage  or  philoso|iher;  but  to  avoid 
being  charged  with  a  complete  disregard  of  all  reli- 
gion, they  outwardly  conformed  in  religious  practice 
to  the  ancient  national  system  of  the  Sinliiints. 

Like  other  Budliists,  the  Bndsdoists  of  Jap.an  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  are  averse  to  the  use 
of  animal  food,  and  this  abstinence  is  also  enjoined 
by  the  religion  of  Sinto.  which  denounces  as  impure  the 
act  of  killing  any  animal,  or  being  sprinkled  with 
the  slightest  drop  of  blood.  Animals  are  not  found  in 
great  variety  in  the  country, yet  from  time  immemorial 
the  Ja]:anpse  have  possessed  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
bufl'alo.  the  dog,  and  the  cat;  but  none  of  these  were 
ever  used  as  food.  A  strange  notion  h.as  from  an- 
cient times  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  fox, 
which  they  look  upon  as  a  sort  of  evil  deity.  When 
any  Japanese  is  in  circumstances  of  doubt  or  dilii- 
culty,  he  lays  down  a  plate  of  rice  and  beans  as  a 
sacrifice  to  his  fox.  and  if  any  jiart  of  it  has  disa]i- 
peared  before  the  next  day,  he  regards  it  as  a  favour- 
able omen.  The  tortoise  ittid  the  crane  are  reckoned 
sacred  animals,  which  are  not  to  be  killed  nor  even 
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iujiircd.  The  Japanese  i^laluls  have  tew  real  animals, 
and  tlie  natives  being  mncli  addicted  to  supersti- 
tion, liave  invented  a  number  of  imaginary  creatures 
whom  tlicy  regard  with  a  species  of  reverence.  Tiic 
</r<7(/o;i,  who  is  also  a  dreaded  monster  among  the 
Chinese ;  the  Kiriii,  a  winged  quadruped,  and  the 
/uo,  a  beautiful  bird  of  paradise,  are  all  accounted 
peculiarly  sacred. 

One  gi-eat  feature  of  tlie  Japanese  religion  is  their 
attachment  to  festivals,  of  which  they  have  five  great 
annual  ones,  be.«ides  three  interior,  which  are  celebrat- 
ed every  month  with  the  utmo-st  hil,irity.  One  of  the 
nio<t  important  of  the  festivals  is  the  M.\TSi:i:i  (which 
see),  an  annual  feast  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Siitca. 
the  patron  of  the  city  of  N.igasaki.  It  consists  of 
processions,  plays,  and  d.ances,  got  up  at  the  expense 
often  or  eleven  streets,  who  unite  every  year  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  several  festivals  sacred  to  Sumi. 
of  wliich  the  chief  is  held  on  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  days  of  the  ninth  month. 

No  coimtry  abounds  to  a  greater  extent  than  Ja- 
pan in  places  dctlicated  to  religious  worship,  or  ob- 
jects set  apart  for  religious  adoration.  Thus  Kamp- 
fer  remarks; — "Of  all  the  religions  buildings  to  be 
seen  in  this  country,  the  Tira,  that  is,  the  Buddhist 
temples,  with  the  adjouiing  convents,  are,  doubtless, 
the  most  rcmark.able,  as  being  far  superior  to  all 
others,  by  their  stately  height,  curious  roofs,  and 
numberless  other  beautiful  ornaments.  Such  as  are 
built  within  cities  or  villages,  stand  commonly  on 
rising  grounds,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  places. 
Others,  which  are  without,  are  built  on  the  ascent  of 
hills  and  mountains.  All  are  most  sweetly  seiited, — 
a  curious  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  a  spring  or 
rivulet  of  clear  water,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
wood,  with  pleasant  walks,  being  necessary  for  the 
spots  on  which  these  holy  structures  are  to  be  built. 

"  All  these  temples  are  built  of  tlie  best  cedars  and 
firs,  and  adorned  within  with  many  carved  images. 
In  the  middle  of  the  temple  stands  a  fine  altar,  with 
one  or  more  gilt  idols  upon  it,  and  a  beautiful  candle- 
stick, with  sweet-scented  candles  burning  before  it. 
The  whole  temple  is  so  neatly  and  curiously  adorned, 
that  one  would  fancy  himself  transported  into  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  did  not  the  monstrous  shape 
of  the  idols,  which  are  therein  worshipped,  evince  the 
contrary.  'J'he  whole  empire  is  full  of  these  temples, 
and  their  juiests  are  without  number.  Only  in  and 
about  .Mi.ako  they  count  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety -three  temples,  ,ind  thirty -se»  en 
thousand  and  ninety-three  Siukku,  or  priests,  to  at- 
tend them. 

"  The  sanctity  of  the  Mia,  or  temples  s,icred  to  the 
gods  of  old  woi-sliipped  in  the  country,  requires  also 
that  they  should  be  built  in  some  lofty  place,  or,  at 
least,  at  some  distance  from  unclean,  common 
grounds,  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  tliey  are 
attended  only  by  secular  persons.  A  neat  broad 
walk  turns  in  from  the  highway  towards  these  tem- 
ples.    At  the  beginning  of  the  walk  is  a  stately  and 


magniticent  gate,  built  either  of  stone  or  of  wood, 
with  a  square  table,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  on 
which  the  n.ime  of  the  god  to  whom  the  temple  is 
consecrated  is  written  or  engraved  in  golden  charac- 
ters. If  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  walk,  which  is 
sometimes  several  hundred  [laccs  long,  instead  of  a 
pompous,  magniticent  building,  you  find  nothing  but 
a  low,  mean  structure  of  wood,  often  all  hid  amidst 
trees  and  bushes,  with  one  single  grated  window  to 
look  into  it,  and  within  either  all  empty,  or  adorned 
only  with  a  looking  glass  of  metal,  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  hung  about  with  some  bundles  of  straw, 
or  cut  white  paper,  tied  to  a  long  string,  in  tbnn  of 
fringes,  as  a  mark  of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the 
place.  The  most  magniticent  gates  stand  before  the 
temples  of  Temio  dal  xin,  of  Fatzmmi,  and  of  that 
Kami,  or  god,  whom  particular  places  choose  to  wor- 
ship as  their  tutelar  deity,  who  takes  a  more  particu- 
lar cjire  to  protect  and  defend  them. 

"  Other  religious  objects  travellers  meet  with  .along 
the  roads,  are  the  Fotoge.  or  foreign  idols,  chiefiy 
those  of  Arnida  and  Disi'xoo.  as  also  other  monstrous 
images  and  idols,  which  we  tbund  upon  the  highways 
in  several  places,  at  the  turning  in  of  sideways,  neat 
bridges,  convents,  temples,  and  other  buildings. 
They  are  set  up  partly  as  an  oniamciit  to  the  place, 
partly  to  remind  travellers  of  the  devotion  and  wor- 
ship due  to  the  gods.  For  this  same  purpose,  draw- 
ings of  these  idols,  printed  upon  entire  or  half  sheets 
of  paper,  are  pasted  ujion  the  gates  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages, upon  wooden  posts,  near  bridges,  and  in  sever,al 
other  places  upon  the  highw.ay,  which  stimd  the 
most  exposed  to  the  traveller's  view.  Travellers, 
however,  are  not  obliged  to  fall  down  before  them, 
or  to  pay  them  any  other  mark  of  worship  and  re 
spect  than  they  are  otherwise  willing  to  do. 

'•  On  the  doors  and  houses  of  ordinary  people  (for 
men  of  quality  seldom  suti'er  to  have  theirs  thus  dis- 
figured) there  is  commonly  pasted  a  sorry  picture  of 
one  of  their  ]>ares.  or  house  gods,  printed  upon  a  half 
sheet  of  paper.  The  most  common  is  the  bl.ick-honied 
Giwon.  otherwise  called  God-su  Ten  Oo — that  is, 
according  to  the  literal  signification  of  the  Chinese 
characters  for  this  name,  tJie  ox-hcaded  prince  uf 
heaven — whom  they  believe  to  have  the  power  of 
keeping  the  t'amily  from  distempers,  and  other  un- 
lucky accidents,  particularly  from  the  small-pox, 
which  proves  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  their  chil- 
dren. Others  fancy  they  thrive  extremely  well,  and 
live  happy,  under  the  protection  of  a  countryman  of 
Jeso,  whose  monstrous,  frightful  picture  they  paste 
upon  their  doors,  l>eing  hairy  all  over  his  body,  and 
carrying  a  large  sword  with  both  hands,  which  they 
believe  he  makes  use  of  to  keep  ofl',  and,  as  it  were, 
to  parry,  all  sorts  of  distempers  and  misfortmies  eu- 
deavoin-ing  to  get  into  the  house. 

"  On  the  fronts  of  new  and  pretty  liouses  I  have 
sometimes  seen  dragons'  or  devils'  heads,  painted 
with  a  wide  open  mouth,  large  teeth  and  fiery  eyes. 
The  Chinese,  and  other  Indian  nations — nay,  even 
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the  Mahomedaiis  in  Arabia  and  Persia — liave  the 
same  placed  over  the  doors  of  tlieir  houses,  by  the 
frightful  aspect  of  this  monstrous  figure  to  keep  off, 
as  tlie  latter  say,  the  envious  from  disttu-blng  the 
peace  of  families. 

"  Often,  also,  they  put  a  branch  of  the  Fanna  Skim- 
mi  or  anise-tree  over  their  doors,  wliich  is,  in  like 
manner,  believed  to  bring  good  luck  into  their 
houses ;  or  el.«e  liverwort,  whicli  they  fancy  hath 
the  particular  virtue  to  keep  otl  evil  s]iirits,  or  some 
other  plants  or  branches  of  trees.  In  villages  they 
often  place  over  their  doors  their  indi\lgence  boxes, 
which  they  bring  back  from  their  ]iilgnmage  to  Isje, 
thinking,  also,  by  this  means  to  bring  happiness  and 
prosperity  upon  their  houses.  Others  paste  long 
strips  of  paper  to  their  doors,  which  the  adlierents  of 
tlie  several  religious  sects  and  convents  are  presented 
with  by  their  clergy,  for  some  small  gratuity.  There 
are  odd,  unknown  characters,  and  divers  forms  of 
prayers,  writ  upon  these  papers,  which  the  supersti- 
tious firmly  believe  to  have  the  infallible  virtue  of 
conjuring  and  keeping  otTall  manner  of  misfortunes. 
Manv  more  amulets  of  the  like  nature  are  pasted  to 
their  doors,  against  the  plague,  distempers,  and  par- 
ticular misfortunes.  There  is,  also,  one  against 
poverty." 

Religious  pilgrimages  form  a  prominent  require- 
ment of  the  religions  of  Japan.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  to  Isje  (whicli  see).  Pilgrims 
also  frequently  visit  the  thirty-three  principal  QUjVN- 
WON  or  C.^NON  (which  see),  temples  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  country.  Travellers  in  Japan 
tell  us,  that  as  they  pass  along  the  roads  they  meet 
with  pilgrims  wearing  only  a  little  straw  about  their 
waists,  who  are  on  their  way  to  visit  certain  temples 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  deliverance  from  some  fatal 
distemper  which  had  seized  either  themselves  or  some 
near  relative.  The  roads  swarm  also  with  begging 
monks,  and  Bihuni  or  nuns  who  subsist  entirelv 
upon  alms.  Some mendiamts.  to, attract  compassion, 
are  shaved  and  dressed  like  BurMo  priests,  with  a 
portion  of  their  sacred  writings  before  them,  which 
they  pretend  to  be  busily  engaged  in  reading;  others 
are  found  sitting  near  some  river  or  rnnning'water 
performing  a  Sie^aki,  that  is,  a  certain  ceremony  for 
the  relief  of  departed  souls;  others  sit  upon  the  road 
all  day  long  upon  a  small  coarse  mat,  having  a  Hat 
bell  lying  before  them,  which  they  beat  continually 
j  with  a  small  wooden  hammer,  while  they  repeat  in  a 
plaintive  singing  tone  the  word  Namada,  which  is 
contracted  from  Namu  Amidas  Biuku,  a  short  form 
of  prayer  wherewith  they  address  Amidas  as  the 
patron  and  advocate  of  departed  souls. 
j  The  worship  of  ancestors  which  so  remarkablv 
I  prevails  among  the  Chinese  is  not  altogether  uiiknown 
in  Japan.  Every  month  on  the  day  of  the  ances- 
tor's decease  for  fifty  years  or  more,  food,  swcet- 
I  meats,  and  fruits  are  set  before  the  Ifay  (which  spe\ 
)  The  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  Jap.mc.se  month  is 
H  festival  devoted  to  the  honour  of  parents  and  an- 


cestors. Eveiy  Japanese  whose  parents  are  still 
alive  accounts  this  a  happy  day,  and  if  man-ied,  he 
sends  a  present  to  his  parents.  A  repast  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  is  set  before  the  Ifays,  and  in  the 
middle  is  placed  a  vase  in  which  perfumes  are  bumt, 
and  other  vases  containing  flowers.  On  the  following 
dav  rice,  tea,  and  other  articles  of  food  are  served 
up  to  the  Ifays  as  to  living  guests.  On  the  evenings 
of  both  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  daj'S  of  the 
month,  lanterns  suspended  from  long  bamboos  are 
lighted  before  each  grave-stone,  and  lefreshments 
are  also  placed  there.  Before  daylight  of  the  six- 
teenth, the  articles  placed  at  the  graves  are  packed 
into  small  boats  of  straw,  provided  with  sails  of  paper 
or  cloth,  which  are  carried  in  procession  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  to  the  water-side,  where  they 
are  launched  by  w.ay  of  dismissing  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  who  are  supposed  now  to  rotum  to  their 
graves. 

When  the  Dairi  or  chief  priest  canonizes  any 
one  who  has  been  during  life  remarkable  for  his 
virtues  he  comes  to  be  ranked  among  the  C.\Mis 
(which  see),  or  protecting  spirits  whom  the  .Tapan- 
cse,  particularlv  the  Sintoists.  worship,  ofiering  sacri- 
fices to  them,  and  building  Mim  or  temples  to  their 
honour.  Deified  kings  or  heroes,  indeed,  foiTn  the 
principal  gods  of  the  Japanese,  but  the  temples  which 
t)ie  fiinfoistn  build  to  them  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Budsdo  temples,  which  are  usually  situated  on  some 
elevated  spot  sun-ounded  with  beautiful  gi-oves. 
Even  the  temple  of  T.y'e,  wliich  is  held  in  such  hon- 
our that  it  is  called  Dai-Singu,  the  temple  of  the 
Great  God,  is  a  plain  wooden  erection,  covered  with 
straw ;  and  inside  no  statue  or  image  is  seen,  but 
simplv  a  large  brazen  mirror,  which  is  designed  to 
.syn\bolIze  the  all-seeing  and  all-knowing  God.  To 
this  temple  every  Sintoist  must  once  a-year,  or  at 
least  once  in  his  life-time,  perform  a  pilgrimage, 
which  is  called  Saiiija.  The  Sintoism,  indeed,  of 
Japanese  antiquity  is  the  wor.ship  of  a  people  evi- 
dently of  Mongolian  extraction,  and  well  described 
by  Rougemont,  as  "  profane,  earthly,  epicurean, 
which  desires  not  to  be  tormented  by  the  fear  of 
God,  which  only  celebrates  joyous  festivals,  which  is 
cliaracterized  by  a  morality  wholly  sensual  in  its 
nature,  which  has  no  belief  in  hell,  but  which  nuist 
be  governed  by  the  severest  laws."  The  ideas  which 
these  heathens  entertain  of  the  future  rewards  of  the 
righteous  and  punishments  of  tlie  wicked,  are  gi-oss 
in  the  extreme.  In  their  view  the  soul  of  a  good 
man  at  death  wings  its  way  to  a  sort  of  Elysian 
fields,  which  are  situated  beneath  the  thirty-third 
heaven,  while  the  soul  of  a  wicked  man  is  refused 
admittance,  and  doomed  to  wander  like  a  vagabond 
around  the  abodes  of  bliss,  or,  as  many  of  the  Ja- 
panese believe,  to  enter  into  foxes, —  animals  which 
are  either  themselves  devils,  or  the  abodes  of  devils. 
When  the  Btidsdoints,  or  the  worshippers  oiBudhu, 
made  their  appearance  in  Japan,  about  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  Budliisni   was  embraced  by  a 
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larj,'C  number  of  tlie  Sivioiuls,  who  cndeavoiired  to 
comiiroinise  the  niattei-,  by  iiiingliiig  some  of  tlie 
doctrines  and  practices  of  tlie  old  religion  of  tlieir 
country  with  th;it  of  Biul/ia,  which  had  been  im- 
ported either  from  China  or  Nepaul.  It  is  remark- 
able that  every  new  region  which  embraced  Bud/itJiin 
gave  a  dili'erent  name  to  the  founder  of  the  system. 
lie  is  Btulha  in  Ceylon,  Fo  in  China,  C/utkia-Mniiin 
among  the  Mongolian  Tartars,  Sommona-Codom 
among  the  Nepaiilese,  and  Ainidas  among  the  Ja- 
panese; the  last  mentioned  being  not  C//«/rM,  how- 
ever, whom  they  believe  to  have  been  born  is.  c. 
1027,  but  the  Adi-Budha,  or  first  Budha  of  the 
Nepaulesc,  who  was  not  a  human  sage,  hut  the 
Divine  Being. 

While  BiuUdnkm  rapidly  gained  ground  among 
the  Sinioisf.'!,  it  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
Cnufucians,  who  had  already  become  a  powerful 
party  in  Japan.  A  Budhist  devotee,  however, 
an-ived  from  India,  who  speedily  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  tide  of  popular  favom-  towards  Biuhdolxin. 
This  he  cliielly  accomplished  by  means  of  miracles 
which  he  professed  to  perform.  One,  in  particular, 
wrouglit  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  people. 
This  was  the  tr.ansport.ation  of  an  image  of  Amidas 
from  China  into  a  province  of  Japan,  where  it  fir.st 
made  its  appearance,  crowned  with  rays  of  b'ght. 
A  temple  was  immediately  erected  in  honour  of  this 
deity,  who  from  that  time  became  the  most  popular 
object  of  worship.  Some  time  after  this  event, 
Budsdoism  made  great  progress  in  Japan,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ardent  and  unwearied  labours  of 
Sutiiklai,  a  devoted  mission.u-y  of  tlie  system. 

The  Japanese  are  singularly  addicted  to  the  wor- 
.'sliip  of  idols.  "Their  squares  and  highways,"  as 
Picart  informs  us,  "  are  always  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  some  idol,  whicli  is  erected  there  either 
with  a  view  to  kindle  tiames  of  devotion  in  the  souls 
of  travellers,  or  with  an  intent  only  to  sup])ort  and 
protect  tlie  place.  There  are  idols  erected  likewise 
near  their  bridges,  and  round  about  their  temples, 
chajiels,  and  convents.  The  people  purchase  either 
the  pictures  or  images  of  these  idols.  The  former 
are,  for  the  generality,  drawn  on  a  sheet,  or  half  a 
sheet  of  paper.  They  are  p.asted,  like  bills  or  ad- 
vertisements, upon  the  gates  of  their  cities,  and  other 
pul)lic  buildings,  or  on  posts  at  the  corner  of  their 
briilges  and  streets.  The  people,  however,  are  not 
obliged,  .as  they  p.ass  by,  to  prostr.ate  themselves,  or 
bow  the  knee  before  them.  They  have  generally, 
likewise,  an  image  of  their  domestic  and  tutelar  gods 
before  the  doors  of  their  houses." 

All  the  gods  of  Japan  are  represented  in  a  gigantic 
or  monstrous  form  sitting  on  the  flower  of  a  plant 
which  the  Japanese  call  Tarnte.  The  idols  . 'ire  all  gilt, 
and  tlieir  heads  encircled  witli  rays,  or  with  a  crown,  a 
garl.ind,  a  sort  of  mitre,  or  a  cap  or  liat  in  the  Chinese 
fashion.  Animal-wor.ship  is  practised  in  Japan,  origi- 
nating, probably,  in  the  notion  that  the  living  crea- 
tures which  they  adore  are  inliabited  by  the  souls  of 


heroes  and  princes.  Apes,  in  jiarticular,  from  their 
likeness  to  lumian  beings,  .attract  great  reverence 
from  tlie  .lapanesc,  who  have  a  large  pagoda  or 
temple  dedicated  exclusively  to  this  species  of  wor- 
ship. If  the  stag  is  not  also  an  object  of  adoration, 
it  is  at  all  events  held  in  such  veneration,  that  no  one 
is  allowed  to  attempt  to  kill  it.  Should  a  stag  hap- 
Ijen  to  die  of  wounds  in  the  public  streets,  the  whole 
of  tlie  street  where  such  an  event  happened  would 
be  forthwith  demolished,  and  the  elfccts  of  its  inha- 
bitants seized,  sold,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in 
the  public  treasury.  Dogs  are  also  highly  valued, 
and  large  numbers  of  these  animals  are  quartered 
upon  the  inh.abitants,  who  are  obliged  by  law  to 
nui-se  them  when  sick,  and  to  bury  them  when  dead. 
On  the  authority  of  Fro'es,  a  Komish  missionary,  we 
are  informed  that  in  one  part  of  Japan,  at  least, 
the  fish  found  in  a  certain  river  are  atcouuted  sacred, 
and  it  is  reckoned  sacrilege  to  kill  them. 

The  most  extraordinary  temple  in  Japan  is  one 
situated  near  Miako,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the 
Temple  of  Ten  Thousand  Idols,  and  of  which  we  have 
given  iin  engraving  in  the  present  work.  This  temple 
is  thus  described  by  the  Dutch  compiler  of  the  embas- 
sies to  Jap.in  : — "  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  there 
is  a  gigantic  figure  of  an  idol,  that  lias  his  ears  bored, 
liis  liead  bald,  and  chin  shaved,  mueli  like  a  Bramin  ; 
over  his  head,'  and  under  the  canopy  that  covers  him, 
hang  five  or  six  little  bells.  On  eacli  side  of  him, 
that  is,  on  the  right  and  the  left  side  of  the  throne  on 
which  this  deity  is  sitting,  there  are  several  statues 
of  armed  men,  Moors  dancing,  wizards,  magicians, 
and  devils.  There  are  likewise  several  representa- 
tions of  thunder  and  the  winds.  Round  about  the 
walls  of  the  temple,  on  tlie  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  are  a  thousand  idols  all  resembling  Cf.non. 
Kacli  idol  is  crowned,  has  thirty  arms,  and  seven 
lieads  upon  his  breast.  They  are  all  made  of  solid 
gold ;  every  individual  decoration  belonging  to  them, 
as  also  to  the  temple,  is  likewise  of  the  same  precious 
metal,"  Kiimpfer's  description  of  it  is  somewhat 
different : — '■  In  the  middle  of  the  pagoda,"  says  he, 
"  sits  a  prodigious  large  idol,  which  has  six-and-forty 
arms  and  hands.  Sixteen  bl.ick  demi-gods,  of  gigan- 
tic stature,  are  planted  round  about  liim.  At  some 
considerable  distance  tliere  are  two  rows  of  otlier 
idols,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  which  are  all  gilt,  and  all  standing.  Each  idol 
has  several  arms.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here, 
that  the  multiplicity  of  ,irins  and  hands  expresses,  or 
is  a  symbol  of,  the  power  of  the  idol.  Some  have  a 
kind  of  shepherds'  crooks  in  their  hiinds,  others  gar- 
lands, .and  all  of  them  one  implement  or  another, 
Tlieir  heads  .are  surrounded  with  rays,  and  there  are 
seven  other  figures  over  them,  the  middlemost  whereof 
is  less  than  the  rest.  In  this  I'.antheon  there  are 
likewise  ten  or  a  dozen  rows  of  other  idols,  about  the 
common  stature  of  a  man,  set  very  close  together, 
and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  tluat  they  gradually 
ascend,   in  order  that  all  of  them  may  be  equally 
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conspicuous,    and    attract    the    eyes     of    tlie    de- 
votees." 

Besides  the  five  annual  festivals  of  the  Japanese, 
wliich  are  seasons  of  recreation  rather  than  of  devo- 
tion, they  have  also  sacred  processions,  which  they 
term  M.YTSUr.l  (whicli  see),  when  they  carry  their 
gods  in  slirines  constructed  for  the  purpose.  From 
the  first  visit  of  Europeans  to  Japan  iu  the  sixteentli 
century,  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
various  maritime  nations  to  open  up  commercial  com- 
nnmication  with  a  people  so  numerous  and  wealthy 
as  the  Japanese.  Portugal  led  the  way,  and  w;is 
followed  by  Holland,  England,  Spain,  and  Russia, 
and  finally  by  the  United  States,  whicli  recently  des- 
patched an  expedition  to  Japan,  under  Connnodore 
Perry.  Each,  iu  succcs.sion,  has  tailed,  and  to  this 
day  Japan  may  be  considered  as  shut  out  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  solitary  Dutch  vessel  being 
allowed  aimually  to  visit  tlie  port  of  Nagasaki. 
Romish  missionaries  have  from  time  to  time  attempted 
to  obtain  a  settlement  in  Japan,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
and  no  Protestant  church  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
obtain  access  to  the  country  for  the  diifusion  among 
the  natives  of  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth. 

JASIDIANS.     SeeYKZiDl 

JASIIRO,  a  name  whicli  the  Sintoists  of  Japan 
use  to  denote  a  Mia  or  temple,  witli  all  its  appur- 
tenances. 

JA3S.\SA  (Al),  Arab.,  the  Spy,  a  beast  whose 
appearance  the  Mohammedans  believe  will  be  one 
sign  of  the  approach  of  the  day  of  fmal  judgment. 
"  Wlien  the  sentence  sliall  be  ready  to  fall  upon 
them,"  says  the  Koran,  "  we  will  cause  a  beast  to 
come  forth  unto  them  out  of  the  earth,  whicli  .shall 
speak  unto  them."  This  bejist,  it  is  believed,  will 
make  its  appearance  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  or  on 
.Mount  Safa,  or  in  the  territory  of  Tayef.  It  is  to  be 
sixty  feet  liigh,  or,  according  to  some,  .as  high  as  the 
clouds.  It  will  appe.ar  for  throe  days,  showing  only 
a  third  part  of  its  bo<ly.  Thi.s  monster  will  be  com- 
posed of  dilTerent  species  of  animals,  having  the  head 
of  a  bull,  the  eyes  of  a  hog,  the  ears  of  an  elephant, 
the  horns  of  a  stag,  the  neck  of  an  ostrich,  tlie  breast 
of  a  lion,  the  back  of  a  cat,  the  tail  of  a  ram,  the  legs 
of  a  camel,  the  voice  of  an  ass,  and  the  colour  of  a 
tiger.  Tills  beast  will  bring  along  with  it  the  rod  of 
Sloses  and  the  seal  of  Solomon ;  witli  the  former 
smiting  all  believers  on  the  face,  and  marking  them 
witli  the  word  Mumen,  or  believer;  witli  the  latter 
smiting  .all  unbelievers  also  on  the  face,  marking 
them  with  the  word  CJfer,  or  infidel,  that  every  one 
may  be  fully  known  on  the  day  of  judgnient.  This 
beast,  which  will  speak  in  .Arabic,  will,  in  addition  to 
all  tliis,  demonstrate  the  folly  of  all  religions  except 
the  Mussulman. 

JAUK,  or  Yauk,  one  of  the  five  deified  men 

mentioned  in  the  Koran  as  having  been  worshipped 

by  the  ancient  Arabians.      They  are  supposed  to 

iiave  been  Antediluvians,  who  luvd  been  distinguished 

II 


for  their  virtues  and  great  qualities.     Tlie  Arabians 
represented  Jauk  under  the  figure  of  a  horse. 

JAVA  (Religion  of).  This  island  forms  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Sunda  Islands  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. The  population  seem  to  have  been  of  Tartar 
origin,  their  ancestors  having  migrated  from  that 
quarter  of  the  Asiatic  continent  lying  between  Siara 
and  China.  This  migration  Sir  Stamford  Ratfles 
supposes  to  have  been  of  very  ancient  date,  long 
before  the  Burmaii  and  Siamese  nations  rose  into 
notice.  It  is  astonishing  how  extensive  a  variety  of 
temples  and  sculptures  of  great  antiiinity  are  to  be 
found  everywdiere  throughout  the  island  ;  and  as  it  is 
matter  of  history  that  Mohammedanism  became  the 
established  religion  of  Java  in  .\.  D.  1475,  all  these 
ruins,  in  so  far  as  they  partake  of  a  Pagan  character, 
must  of  course  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period. 

From  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  architectural 
remains  of  the  temples,  and  the  ancient  inscriptions 
which  are  discovered  ou  them,  the  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  by  Raffles  and  others  that  they  consist 
of  two  series,  an  older  and  a  more  recent,  the  former 
indicating  that  the  religion  of  Budha  at  one  time 
prevailed  in  Java,  and  the  latter  indicating  that 
Budlii'<iii  was  superseded  by  the  more  modern  system 
of  Bruhnaiiism  or  Hinduism,  wliich  still  retains  so 
flrin  a  hold  of  the  natives,  although,  for  four  centuries 
past,  the  Moslem  faitli  lias  been  the  dominant  religion 
of  the  country,  that  they  are  still  devotedly  attached 
to  their  ancient  Pagan  in.st  it  utions.  The  true  ccndition 
of  matters  may  be  learned  by  conip.iring  the  state  of 
the  island  of  .lava  with  that  of  the  island  of  liali  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  whole  island  of  Java  ap- 
pears to  have  been  converted  to  Mohammedanism  in 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ruins  of 
sacred  edifices  and  statues  which  abound  there  are 
all  of  a  Bfidhist  or  Hindu  type,  while  the  present 
inhabitants  profess  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  In 
Biili,  on  the  other  liand,  not  more  than  one  in  two 
hundred  of  the  natives  are  Moh.ammedans,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  profess  the  creed  of  the 
Hindus,  and  observe  its  institutions,  .although  Hin- 
duism h;us  become  extinct  in  the  rest  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  "  On  Java,"  says  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
"  this  singular  and  interesting  system  of  religion  is 
classed  among  the  .antiquities  of  the  island.  Here  it 
is  a  living  .source  of  action,  and  a  universal  rule  of 
conduct.  The  present  state  of  B;lli  may  be  con- 
sidered, therefore,  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  natives  of  Java.  Hinduism 
has  here  severed  society  hito  castes;  it  has  introduced 
its  divinities;  it  has  extended  its  ceremonies  into 
most  of  the  transactions  of  fife ;  it  has  enjoined  or 
recommended  some  of  its  severest  sacrifices,  such  as 
the  burning  of  a  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  lier 
husband  :  but  yet  the  individual  retains  all  the  native 
manliness  of  his  character,  and  all  the  fire  of  the 
savage  state."  Mr  Crawford,  who  visited  Ii;tli  in 
1814,  says  that  the  religion  of  B.ali  lias  been  con- 
sidered as  of  two  descriptions,  that  of  Budha,  and 
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tk-it  of  Uralima.  Tlic  Biidliists  aie  sjiid  to  have 
come  first  lo  the  country.  Of  rlic  Hralimaiis  of 
Sewa,  or  Sliica,  nine  generations  arc  said  to  liave 
jKi.<.<ed  over  since  tlieir  arrival. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  striking  evidences 
of  the  fact  that  Biidhwa  anciently  prevailed  in  Java, 
is  tlie  temple  of  Boro  Dixlo,  probably  Bara  Budha, 
or  the  great  Biidlia.  situated  in  the  mountainous  and 
romantic  territoiy  of  Kadon,  immediately  to  the  cast 
of  Cheribon.  It  is  a  square  striictme  of  hewn  stone, 
each  side  520  English  feet  long,  and  116  feet  in 
height.  It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  six  enclosing  walls,  crowned 
by  a  dome.  The  outer  and  iimcr  side  of  each  wall 
is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  including 
between  300  and  400  images  of  Budha,  from  whom 
the  temple  may  possibly  have  received  its  i:ame. 
At  Brambanan,  however,  in  the  district  of  Mataram, 
there  is  a  most  extensive  display  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, the  temples,  though  built  of  hewn  stone,  being 
small,  and  clustered  in  groups,  of  which  the  largest 
is  that  called  the  Thousand  Temples.  It  occupies  a 
space  COO  feet  in  length  by  550  in  breadth,  within 
which  are  four  rows  of  small  buildings,  surrounding  a 
large  central  one.  The  whole  group  has  four  en- 
trances, each  facing  a  cardinal  point,  and  guarded  by 
two  gigantic  statues,  each  nine  feet  high,  though  in 
a  kneeling  attitude,  and  eleven  feet  in  circuit. 

As  a  further  proof  that  the  Javanese  were  inti- 
mately connected  in  religion  with  the  Hindus,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Kawi,  or  ancient  Javanese 
character,  and  which  is  accounted  sacred,  is  nearly 
allied  to,  and  indeed  has  a  large  infusion  of,  the 
Sanscrit.  Figures  of  Hindu  deities,  such  as  Brahma, 
Ganeia,  Mahadeva,  and  otliers,  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance. 

The  religious  festivals  of  the  Javanese  now  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  Mohanmiedans  gene- 
rally; but  on  the  occasion  of  the  fimeral  of  a  de- 
parted relative,  or  in  honour  of  his  memory,  they 
observe  solemnities  on  the  seventh,  fortieth,  one  hun- 
dredth, or  thousandth  day  after  his  decease.  Those 
who  intend  to  observe  them  assemble  on  the  preced- 
■  ing  evening,  in  order  to  read  some  portion  of  the 
Koran.  Before  the  guests  p.artake  of  the  meal,  the 
principal  person  present  generally  addresses  the  Al- 
mighty in  a  prayer  which  alludes  to  the  occasion, 
and  expresses  gratitude  for  the  repast. 

JE.A.LOUSY  (W.1TER  OF).  This  water,  which  is 
described  by  Moses  as  the  bitter  water  that  causeth 
the  curse,  was  appointed  by  the  law  of  Jloses  to 
be  drunk  by  an  Israelitish  woman  suspected  of 
infidelity  to  her  husband,  but  denying  her  guilt. 
The  mode  of  preparation  and  administration  of 
this  water  is  minutely  detailed  in  Xum.  xi.  5 — 29. 
The  priest  was  commanded  to  write  the  curses  in  a 
book,  and  having  washed  those  curses  into  the  water, 
it  was  thus  said  to  become  bitter,  or  impregnated 
with  the  curse.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  sus- 
pected woman  who  was  called  upon  to  drink  this 


water  of  jealousy  was  dreadful.  If  guilty,  she  felt 
con>trained  to  confess ;  and  the  rabbins  tell  us  that 
a  woman  who  confessed  in  such  circumstances  was 
not  put  to  death,  but  only  divorced  without  dowry. 
.An  ordeal  of  this  kind  was  well  titled  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appointed,  and  could 
not  iicis.-ibly  injure  the  innocent. 

JKBIS,  the  god  of  the  sea  among  the  Sintoistn  of 
Japan.  He  is  worshipped  both  by  fishermen  and 
merchants,  and  is  usually  represented  as  sitting  upon 
a  rock  near  the  sea-shore,  with  an  angling  rod  or  line 
in  one  hand  and  a  fish  in  the  other. 

JEHOVAH,  the  incommunicable  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  denoting  his  self-existence.  It  was 
not  revealed  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  hence  the 
declaration  made  in  Exodus  vi.  3,  "  And  I  appeared 
unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  imto  Jacob,  by  the 
name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah 
was  I  not  known  to  them."  It  is  identical  with  Jau, 
and  is  intended  to  describe  the  incomnumicable 
essence  which  the  Apostle  John  expresses  in  the 
Apocalypse  by  a  periphrasis,  ••  He  that  is.  and  was, 
and  is  to  come."  The  Jews  usually  substitute  i  r 
the  word  Jehovah,  which  they  are  afraid  to  pronounce 
or  to  write,  the  word  Adonai.  or  Lord.  After  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  the  Jews  left  off  pronouncing 
it,  and  thereby  lost  its  true  pronunciation.  In  our 
authorised  translation  the  word  is  generally  lranshi»ed 
Lord,  in  capital  letters.  The  Septuagint  also  renders 
it  the  Lord.  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Eusebius,  inform 
us  that  in  their  time  tlie  Jews  left  the  name  Je!iov<di 
in  their  copies  written  in  the  Samaritan  character, 
instead  of  the  Hebrew  or  Clialdee,  lest  strangers 
should  profane  and  misapply  it.  The  Jews,asJosephu6 
informs  us,  call  this  name  of  God  the  Tetrapravunaton, 
or  the  name  with  four  letters,  and  they  believe  that 
if  any  man  knows  the  true  pronunciation  of  it,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God.  Simon  the  Just, 
they  allege,  was  the  last  who  was  acquainted  with  it. 
They  say  that  the  angels  are  not  at  liberty  to  utter 
the  word  Jehovah,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  this  name, 
which  was  inscribed  on  his  rod,  Moses  performed 
all  his  miracles. 

The  Jewish  Cabbalists  attach  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  word  Jehovah,  which  they  allege  not 
only  to  be  the  peculiar  name  of  the  Divine  essence, 
but  also  to  designate  the  Aziluthic  world,  or  world 
of  emanation,  which  contains  the  ten  Sephiroth. 
The  first  of  the  four  Hebrew  letters  of  which  it  con- 
sists has  a  twofold  signification,  the  point  of  the  letter 
denoting  the  Supreme  crown,  which  some  Cabbalists 
also  call  the  central  point,  while  the  letter  itself  de- 
notes Wisdom;  the  second  letter.  Understanding; 
the  third,  which  is  equivalent  to  six,  implies  the  next 
six  numerations;  and  the  fourth  signifies  the  tenth 
and  last.  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  remarks  that  the 
four  letters  may  be  differently  arranged,  so  as  to 
form  twelve  dill'erent  words,  all  signifying  "  to  be." 
In  this  respect,  he  says,  the  word  Jehovah  stands 
alone,  for  n  ■  other  word  can  be  found  which  will 
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atliiiit  of  being  so  transposed,  without  a  change  of 
signification.  It  is  further  alleged  by  the  Cabbalists, 
as  we  leam  from  an  intelligent  writer,  that  "  tlie 
seven  nations  which  people  the  eartli  liave  their 
princes  in  heaven,  who  surround  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal,  as  officers  ready  to  execute  liis  pleasure. 
They  stand  around  the  name  Jehovah,  and  upon 
the  tirst  day  of  every  year  petition  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  blessings  to  be  conferred  upon  their  people 
during  that  period.  This  is  expressive  of  the  de- 
peudance  of  these  princes  for  all  their  knowledge  in 
tlie  art  of  government  on  the  Fountain  and  Source 
of  all  knowledge,  from  whom  cometh  down  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.  It  is  further  said  tliat  all  the 
knowledge  and  felicity  destined  for  a  jiarticular 
nation  was  gi'anted  to  tlie  prince  of  that  nation  upon 
the  first  day  of  every  year.  This  circumstance  dis- 
tinguishes the  Jews  from  all  the  other  nations,  be- 
cause the  name  Jehovah  is  peculiar  to  them,  and 
they  may,  eveiy  day  of  the  year,  receive  such  bless- 
ings as  are  needful.  To  this  apply  the  words  of  tlie 
prayer  of  Solomon  :  '  The  Lord  our  God  be  with  us, 
as  he  was  with  our  fathers;  let  him  not  leave  us,  nor 
forsake  us.  And  let  tliese  my  words,  wherewith  I 
have  made  sup[ilicatioii  before  the  Lord,  be  nigh 
unto  the  Lord  our  God  day  and  niglit.'  And 
David,  speaking  of  other  nations,  says,  '  They  shall 
pray  unto  God,  and  he  sliall  not  save  them.'  That 
Ls,  the  nations  shall  sujiplicate  their  princes  for 
additional  blessings  to  those  granted  unto  them  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  but  they  shall  supphcate  in 
vain."  '•  The  Cabbalists  also  teach,"  .says  the  .same 
writer.  "  that  wlieii  God  treats  with  the  heathen 
nations,  he  assumes  all  his  splendour  and  majestic 
greatness ;  but  when  he  condescends  to  treat  with 
the  Jews,  lie  appears  in  all  Ids  unveiled  amiableness, 
and  converses  in  a  familiar  manner,  or  gives  full 
manifestations  of  tlie  name  Jehovah.  '  They  that 
know  tliy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  tliee.'  Ac- 
cordincly,  the  wise  men  say  that  the  name  Jehovah 
is  pronounced  and  written  in  the  temple  in  a  pro|ier 
manner,  Init  in  the  proWnces  it  is  only  expressed  by 
sirnaines  and  circumlocution.s,  obviously  teaching  the 
plain  truth,  that  the  Jews  knew  God  better  than  the 
other  nations,  and  that  this  name  will  appear  in  all 
its  divine  and  luminous  splendour  to  the  saints  and 
angels  in  the  state  of  I'ull  perfection  and  glory. 

"  These  mysterious  Cabbalists  have  another  method 
of  developing  tlie  ray-steries  cont.iined  in  the  name 
Jehovah.  They  attriliufe  to  each  of  the  letters  a 
specific  value,  wliich  depends  upon  their  local  station 
from  tlie  letter  Jod,  and  form  significant  combinations 
of  these  letters.  They  form  a  name  of  the  value  of 
twelve,  another  of  forty-two,  and  a  third  of  seventy- 
two,  and  to  each  of  these  they  assign  a  particular 
atiijel,  invested  with  particuLar  power  to  avert  cala- 
mity and  to  confer  favours.  They  conclude  this  part 
of  their  system  by  stating  the  vast  importance  of 
acquiring  proper  conceptions  of  tlie  n.ame  of  God, 
and  tlie  various  significivtions  of  the  same,  in  order 


to  pray  in  an  acceptable  manner,  lest  man  should 
supplicate  for  wrath  and  vengeance  when  he  wished 
to  supplicate  for  pardon  and  mercy.  And  they  be- 
hove that  the  highest  measure  of  knowledge  and 
perfection  is  to  know  the  whole  import  of  the  in- 
efiable  name  of  Jehovah." 

JEJUMI,  figure-treading,  a  ceremony  observed 
annually  among  the  Japanese,  of  trampling  upon  the 
crucifix,  the  Vu-gin  Mary,  and  other  saints.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  observed  at  Nagasaki  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  probably  designed  to  express  the  abhor- 
rence which  this  singular  people  entertain  for  Christia- 
nity, or  at  least  for  that  fonn  of  it  which  the  Jesuits  of 
Rome  had  several  times,  though  witliout  success, 
attempted  to  introduce  into  the  kingdom  of  Japan. 
The  images  used  in  Kiimpfer's  time  were  about  a 
foot  long,  cast  in  brass,  and  kept  in  a  particular  box 
for  the  purpose.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  street  officers.  Eacli  house  was 
entered  by  turns,  two  messengers  carrying  the  box. 
Tlie  images  were  laid  upon  the  b.are  floor,  and  the 
list  of  the  household  being  called  over,  they  were 
required  in  turn  to  tread  upon  them.  Yomig  chil- 
dren, not  yet  able  to  walk,  were  held  in  their 
mothers'  arms,  so  as  to  touch  the  images  with  their 
feet.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  engage  in  tliis  ceremony,  but  the  state- 
ment is  incorrect. 

JEKIKE,  an  evil  spirit  among  the  Japanese, 
which  they  expel  by  exorcising,  a  ceremony  which 
Kampfer  describes,  telling  us  that  "  in  one  of  his 
voyages  he  met  with  a  vessel  full  of  penitents,  who 
all  roared  out  Xamanda  as  loud  as  they  could  stretch 
their  throats,  in  order  to  procure  relief  to  their 
aftlicted  townsmen,  who  were  visited  with  a  malig- 
nant fever  At  the  same  time  they  had  recourse  to 
their  grand  chaplet,  which,  in  time  of  public  distress, 
they  always  say  sitting,  young  and  old.  promiscuously 
together  in  a  circle.  The  chaplet  slides  apace 
through  the  fingers  of  the  devotees,  and  at  every 
great  bead  each  of  them  hollows  out  Namanda,  with 
all  the  external  testimonies  of  unfeigned  sorrow  and 
sincere  repentance.  If,  notwithstanding  these  their 
pious  endeavours,  the  contagion  spreads  farther,  the 
same  divine  service  and  humiliation  is  appointed  fo 
be  perfonned  in  all  their  pagodas." 

JKMM.V,  the  judge  of  the  wicked  after  death 
among  the  Japanese,  who  beholds  in  a  large  looking- 
glass  all  the  most  secret  transactions  of  mankind. 
If,  however,  the  priests  intercede  with  Amidas  for 
the  sinner,  and  the  relations  of  the  deceased  are 
sufficiently  liberal  in  their  otlerings  to  the  priests, 
Amidas  has  sufficient  influence  with  Jcmma  to  pro- 
cure a  mitigation  of  puni.shment,  or  even  a  complete 
discharge,  so  that  the  sinner  may  retiini  to  the  world 
again  before  the  term  allotted  for  his  punishment  has 
fully  expired.  When  they  have  sullercd  all  tli.it  ha.s 
been  aiipointcd  for  them,  the  wicked  are  supposed  bj 
the  J.-ipaiiese  Budsdoists  to  return  into  this  world, 
and  to  animate  the  bodies  of  unclean  beasts,  such  as 
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tojula.  serpents,  mid  snclilikc  animals.  Tlie  traiis- 
mignttiuM  goc--  oiiwani,  until,  in  process  of  time,  tliey 
return  to  human  bodies,  again  to  pass  through 
iinother  series  of  ehanges.  Tliere  is  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  Jeinnui  a  short  distance  from  Miako, 
situated  in  a  very  delightful  grotto,  in  which  likewise 
there  is  a  convent.  The  figure  of  Jemma,  the  king 
of  the  devils,  is  monstrous,  and  on  each  side  of  him 
are  two  large  devils,  one  acting  as  his  secret.ary,  and 
registering  in  a  book  all  the  sins  of  mankind;  while 
the  other  reads  them  distinctly,  or  rather  dictates 
what  the  secretary  is  to  record.  The  walls  are  cin- 
bellished  with  frightful  pictures  of  tortures  which  the 
wicked  are  supposed  to  undergo.  This  temple  is 
resorted  to  by  crowds  of  people  from  all  parts,  with 
oblations  and  money  in  their  hands,  to  redeem  their 
souls  from  the  punishments  inflicted  by  so  formidable 
a  judge. 
JERUS.\LEM  (New)  CHURCH.  See  Swedbn- 

BORGI.VNS. 

JE.S6EANS,  a  name  which  Epiphanius  .^ays  was 
given  to  the  early  Christians;  either  from  Jesse,  the 
fatlier  of  David,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

JESU.VTES.     See  Apostolic  Clf.rks. 

JESUITS,  a  religious  order  of  the  Romish  Church, 
which  was  established  in  the  sixteenth  century  under 
the  name  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Its  founder  was 
a  distinguished  Spanish  knight,  Ignatius  Loyola,  who 
was  bom  at  Guipuzcoa  .\.  d.  1491.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  as  a  page  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  where  he  acquired  all  the  polish  and  refine- 
ment of  manners  which  such  a  situation  was  so  well 
fitted  to  arl'ord.  It  was  not  until  he  had  completed 
his  twenty-ninth  year  that  this  man,  destined  to  act 
so  cons|iicuous  a  part  in  the  world,  first  emerged 
from  private  into  public  life.  Tlie  border  provinces 
between  France  and  Spain  had  long  been  a  source  of 
keen  contention  between  the  two  countries.  In  1521 
Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  had  despatched  a  large 
army  across  the  borders  into  Navarre,  which,  con- 
trary to  treaties,  was  then  held  by  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria. The  French  army  having  laid  waste  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipuzcoa,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Pam- 
peluna,  the  capital  of  Navarre.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  we  find  Loyola  in  the  army  of  his 
country  bravely  defending  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
Here  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  carried  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  French  general,  who  generously 
ordered  him  to  be  safely  conveyed  to  the  paternal 
mansion  near  Pampeluna.  The  wounded  man  reached 
liomc,  but,  notwithstanding  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  him.  fatal  symptoms  began  to  show 
themselves.  He  became  gradually  v^orse,  and  death 
seemed  to  be  at  hiuid.  The  physician  pronounced 
the  case  to  be  hopeless,  and  the  priest  was  summoned 
to  perform  the  List  offices  of  religion,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  w.a.s  the  eve 
of  Saints  Peter  and  Paid,  and  at  dead  of  night,  as 
Goinisli  writers  tell  us,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 


actually  appeared  in  vision  to  the  dying  man,  and 
from  that  hour  his  recovery  commenced. 

A  considerable  period  elapsed  before  Loyola  could 
leave  his  sick  chamber,  and  the  time  was  chiefly 
passed  in  devoutly  perusing  those  marvellous  legends 
and  lives  of  .saints  with  which  Roman  Catholic  lite- 
rature abounds.  Naturally  of  an  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament, his  mind  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement  by  the  wonders  which  he  read, 
and  he  vowed,  in  his  zeal,  to  renounce  the  world,  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God  and  the  Virgin.  Those 
resolutions  were  strengtliencd  and  confirmed  by  a 
vi.<ion  which  he  alleged  he  had  seen  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  Mean- 
time he  gathered  strength  both  of  body  and  mind, 
and  he  longed  to  enter  upon  that  course  of  self- 
denying  austerities  whit-li  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  Holiness,  in  his  view,  consisted  not  in  the 
renovation  and  moral  exaltation  of  his  nature,  but  in 
the  crucifixion  of  that  nature.  His  heart  was  set  not 
so  much  upon  the  creation,  and  growth,  and  perfec- 
ti(m  of  the  new  man,  as  upon  the  annihilation  of 
the  old  man.  Loyola  had  proclaimed  war  against 
himself,  resolving  to  deny  himself  to  the  indul- 
gence of  all  the  afl'ections,  and  principles,  and  ten- 
dencies of  his  nature  indiscriminately.  He  set  him- 
self nightly  to  chasti.se  himself  with  the  scourge, 
thinking,  by  the  torment  of  the  body,  to  purge  away 
the  sin  of  the  soul. 

Before  he  had  yet  fully  recovered  his  health,  Loyola 
lel't  the  paternal  home,  intending  to  put  in  practice  the 
resolution  he  had  formed  of  m.-iking  a  pilgrimage  to 
.Jerusalem.  But  prejiaratory  to  entering  upon  this 
long  journey,  he  paid  his  devotions  at  the  celebrated 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  JIary  at  Montserrat,  near  B:ir- 
celona.  On  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Bar- 
celona, he  learned  that  a  pestilence  was  raging  in  the 
town,  and  he  judged  it  prudent,  therefore,  to  take  up 
his  residence  for  a  short  time  at  Manresa,  about  nine 
miles  distant  from  Barcelona.  Here  he  subsisted  by 
begging  from  door  to  door,  applied  the  lash  three 
times  every  day  to  his  b:ire  shoulders,  spent  seven 
hours  out  of  the  twenty  four  in  private  devotion, 
besides  thrice  attending  public  prayers  at  church ; 
and  every  week  he  confessed  to  a  priest,  and  received 
the  sacrament.  Soon,  however,  he  beg.an  to  feel  the 
wretchedness  of  that  destitution  and  beggary  to 
which  he  li.ad  voluntarily  reduced  him.self.  In  vain 
did  he  practise  still  more  severe  austerities  and  bodily 
morlilications.  His  body  only  became  weaker,  and 
his  mind  more  perplexed  and  distracted.  The  sins 
of  his  past  life  rose  up  in  array  before  him,  and  to 
his  other  painful  anxieties  w';re  added  the  pangs  of 
an  awakened  conscience.  "  A  black  despair,"  says 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor.  '•  seized  him  in  the  midst  of  this 
spiriliial  wretchedness;  and  the  thought  even  of  self- 
destruction  crossed  his  mind.  At  that  time  he  occu- 
pied a  cell  ill  a  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  from  the 
window  of  which  he  had  been  impelled  to  throw 
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liiiiiself.  He  was,  liowever,  withheld  from  tliis  pur- 
pose by  the  Divine  mercy ;  but  he  resolved,  witli  t'.ie 
hope  of  vanquishing  or  of  placating  the  Divine  jus- 
tice, to  abstain  absolutely  from  all  food,  until  he 
should  win  back  the  peace  and  joy  that  had  thus  left 
him.  Intermitting  no  sacred  services  and  no  pen- 
ances, he  fasted  a  day — and  two  days — and  three — 
and  four — nay,  an  entire  week;  and  he  would  have 
persisted  in  his  resolution  had  not  the  priest,  his 
confessor,  and  who  had  already  sounded  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  interposed,  and  straitly  commanded 
him  to  abandon  so  jjresumptuous  an  endeavour  as 
that  of  contending  with  the  Almiglity;  in  fact  he 
tlu'eatened  him  with  a  denial  of  the  communion, 
should  he  persist.  Alarmed  by  a  threat  so  terrific, 
he  took  food  therefore ;  and,  for  a  time,  regained 
some  tranquillity.  Yet  speedily  he  relapsed  into  the 
same  condition  of  inward  distress,  and  was  tempted 
at  once  to  renoimce  liis  ascetic  purposes,  and  to 
return  to  the  world  and  to  its  enjoyments.  With 
this  temptation,  also,  he  gi-appled  successfully ;  and 
at  length,  and  as  if  by  a  convulsive  plunge,  he  extri- 
cated himself  at  once,  and  for  ever,  from  those  dan- 
gerous entanglements." 

During  the  year  which  Loyola  spent  in  Mam-csa. 
he  composed  his  remarkable  work,  "  The  S]iiritual 
Exercises,"  a  production  which  is  held  in  the  hi:,'host 
estimation  In  the  Church  of  Home  as  a  book  of  devo- 
tion and  a  guide  to  religious  conduct.  In  the  spring 
of  1523  he  sailed  from  Barcelona  for  Italy,  and,  after 
a  stormy  passage  of  five  days,  lie  reached  Gaela, 
whence  he  walked  to  Kome,  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue and  hunger.  After  kissing  tlie  feet  and  re- 
ceiving the  benediction  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey,  and  arrived  at  the  Holy  Citj' 
on  the  4th  of  September  1523.  He  felt  that  he  was 
now  privileged  to  tread  on  sacred  ground,  and  ear- 
nestly did  he  wish  that  he  might  remain  for  a 
lengthened  period  in  this  favoured  spot,  and  realize, 
if  possil)le,  his  fondest  day-dreams — the  restoration 
of  the  schismatic  Greeks  to  the  communion  of  IJome, 
and  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  followers  of 
Moli.ammed,  But  the  monks  of  Jerusalem  refused 
to  allow  the  zealous  Spaniard  to  protract  his  stay 
in  Palestine,  and  he  was  compelled  to  turn  his  back, 
however  reluctantly,  upon  the  land  of  apostles  and 
prophets,  and  to  return  without  delay  to  Europe. 

On  reaching  home,  Loyola  resolved  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  sacred  office  by  passing  through  a 
regular  system  of  instruction  at  Barcelona.  In  early 
life,  he  had  not  even  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
education;  but,  with  the  most  laudable  decision  of  cha- 
racter, he  took  his  place  in  a  class  of  boys  at  school, 
engaging  in  all  their  exercises,  and  even  submitting 
to  the  usual  discipline  of  the  iristilution.  After 
having  made  some  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Latin  language,  he  quitted  the  school,  .and  entered 
the  university  of  Alcala,  whicli  had  l)een  founded  by 
the  learned  Cardijial  Ximcnps.  Here  again  he  was 
indebted   for   support   wholly   to   the   aln.s   of  the 


charitable.  Instead  of  devoting  himself  with  un- 
divided attention  to  the  pursuit  of  his  college  studies, 
the  enthusiastic  Loyola  burned  with  a  yearning  desire 
for  the  conversion  of  careless  soids.  Both  in  private 
and  in  public,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  college  halls, 
he  pleaded  with  men  about  their  immortal  interests, 
and  called  upon  them  to  subdue  the  flesh  by  penances 
and  mortifications  of  every  kind.  The  hearts  of 
many  were  touched  by  the  discourses  of  the  zealous 
student.  The  suspicions  of  the  holy  office  at  Toledo 
were  excited  by  what  they  heard  of  the  doings  of 
Loyola,  and  far  six  weeks  he  was  committed  to 
prison ;  nor  was  he  liberated  witli.out  the  condition 
being  laid  down  that  he  should  abstain  fi'om  preacii- 
iug  or  teaching  others  until  he  had  finished  his  studies. 
It  was  impossible  for  Loyola  to  submit  to  such 
restrictions,  and  therefore,  on  being  liberated  from 
prison,  he  set  out,  with  several  like-minded  com- 
panions, for  Salamanca,  where,  meeting  with  similar 
treatment  as  at  Alcala,  he  determined  to  repair  to 
Paris,  with  the  view  of  completing  his  academic 
course  at  the  university.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  he 
travelled  on  foot,  alone,  and  without  a  guide.  He  ■ 
spent  several  years  in  preparing  for  the  priestly 
office,  studying  philosopliy  and  the  languages  at 
Jlout.ague  College,  and  attending  a  cour.~e  of  theology 
with  the  Dominicans.  He  liad  now  passed  six  years 
in  fitting  himself",  by  a  regular  course  of  training,  for 
public  usefulness.  Thus  equipped,  he  endeavoured 
not  only  to  convert  the  prolligatc,  but  those  also  wh.in- 
he  considered  involved  in  fatal  heresy,  as  having 
imbibed  the  opinions  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation. 
This  great  work,  he  felt  persuaded,  could  not  possibly 
be  accomplished  by  his  single  unaided  efi'orts.  He 
therefore  strove  to  win  over  to  his  opinions  some  of 
the  most  disiinguished  students  then  attending  the 
university  of  Paris.  His  first  convert  was  Peter 
Faber,  a  Savoyard.  The  celebrated  Francis  Xavier 
was  the  next,  James  Lainez,  Alphonso  Salmeron, 
Nicolas  Alphonso,  surnanicd  Bobadilla.  Simon  IJod- 
riguez  d'Arevedo,  Claude  le  Jay,  John  Codure,  and 
Pasquicr  Brouet,  joined  the  company  which  gave 
origin  to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

This  band  of  zealous  associates  gathered  round 
Loyola,  animated  by  his  ardent  iuid  devoted  spirit, 
and  impressed  with  the  firm  conviction  that  they  and 
their  leader  were  called  by  God  to  the  discharge  of 
a  great  work.  On  the  15th  of  August  1534,  being 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  company  assembled  in  the  church  of  Montmartre, 
and  there  solemnly  dedicated  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Savioiu',  jiartaking  together  of  the  Holy 
Euch.-u'ist,  and  binding  themselves,  by  a  solenni  oath, 
to  a  profession  of  poverty,  a  renunciation  of  the 
world,  and  absolute  devotion  to  the  service  of  God 
and  the  good  of  souls;  adding  at  the  sauie  time  some 
other  special  resolutions, — namely,  to  attempt  a  mis- 
sion to  Palestine,  or,  if  frustrated  in  that  design,  to 
throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign  pontiri' 
wiihout  reservation,  stipidation,  or  condition  of  any 
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kind,  olVeriii;5  to  undertake  any  service  wliicli  lie,  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  sUuiild  call  tluni  to  perform.  Several 
of  tlie  membei-s  of  the  Society  li.id  not  yet  tiiiislied 
tlieir  studies.  Three  years,  therefore,  were  allowed 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
meet  in  January  15;J7,  to  carry  into  eflect  the  designs 
they  hail  formed.  That  year,  accordingly,  the  com- 
panions of  Loyola  left  Paris,  and  proceeded  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  into  Italy.  At 
Venice  they  met  with  their  spiritual  guide  and 
instructor,  who  had  gone  by  another  route,  and 
arrived  before  them.  It  was  here  that  the  Society 
was  fully  constituted,  f.z-.i  its  rules  drawn  up  and 
agi'ecd  to.  The  members  distributed  themselves 
among  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  and  freely  gave  their 
services  to  the  sick  and  the  poor.  Their  object, 
however,  was  still  kept  in  view,  to  carry  out  their 
proposed  journey  to  Palestine.  But  before  setting 
<iut  for  the  Holy  Land,  Loyola  despatched  his  com- 
panions to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  obtaining 
his  permission  and  benediction.  They  were  cour- 
teously received  by  the  pon'.irt',  all  their  wishes  were 
gratified,  and  they  were  amply  supplied  with  gold 
from  the  Papal  treasury.  They  returned  to  Venice, 
and  rejoined  their  master,  when  both  he  and  they 
received  priest's  orders  from  the  nimcio  there,  and 
bound  themselves  anew  to  the  service  of  God,  of  the 
church,  and  their  fellow-men.  Tlie  next  town  they 
visited  was  Vicenza,  where  they  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  with  such  unwearied  diligence  and 
devoted  earnestness,  that  the  citizens  regarded  them 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  even  veneration.  Their 
powerful  addresses  on  the  public  streets  not  only 
drew  the  attention,  but  reached  the  hearts,  of  their 
hearers,  and  many  who  came  to  mock  remained  to 
pray. 

It  was  while  the  Fathers  were  at  Vicenza  that  thev 
laid  down  the  plans  of  their  society.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  work  to  which  they  deemed 
themselves  to  be  called,  they  decided  to  make  a  new 
profiler  of  themselves  and  their  services  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See.  For  this  purpose  Loyola,  Faber,  and 
l^ainez  set  out  for  Rome,  leaving  the  rest  of  their 
companions  to  disperse  themselves  as  missionaries 
over  the  northern  pans  of  Italy.  While  journeying 
southwards  on  foot,  Loyola  was  favoured  with  one  of 
those  remarkable  visions  which  he  was  so  often  per- 
mitted to  behold.  The  Eternal  Father  appeared  to 
him  in  a  trance,  ami  by  his  side  stood  Jesus,  bearing 
a  large  cross,  and  uttering  these  words  as  he  received 
Loyola  from  the  Father :  "  I  will  be  favourable  to 
you  at  Rome."  From  the  date  of  this  vision,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  name  of  the  religious  order  which 
they  had  formed  should  henceforth  be  the  "  Society 
of  Jesus."  On  the  arrival  of  the  three  asso- 
ciates at  Rome  in  l.'iST,  they  were  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  the  Pope,  who  readily  gave  his  solemn 
.•^auction  to  their  undertaking.  They  now  devoted 
themselves  to  public  preaching  and  private  dealing 


with  souls.  Two  of  them  officiated  as  profe.'^sors  of 
theology  in  the  Gymnasium,  while  Loyola  laboured 
in  hospitals,  schools,  and  private  houses,  besides  ad- 
ministering the  discipline  of  the  "Spiritu;d  Exercises" 
to  a  number  of  persons  of  high  rank  both  in  church 
and  state.  After  Loyola  and  his  two  comiianions 
had  laboured  thus  assiduously  for  a  time,  it  was 
resolved  to  organize  the  Society,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  whole  of  the  Fathers  were  summoned  to  Rome 
from  the  dili'erent  towns  of  Italy  where  they  were 
diligently  prosecuting  their  missionary  work.  When 
they  had  all  assembled,  they  renewed  their  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  unconditional  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  and,  after  solemn  delilii-ration,  fasting,  and 
prayer,  they  elected  Loyola  to  the  responsible  office 
of  general  of  the  order.  A  petition  was  now  pre- 
sented to  Paul  III.  for  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
Society.  His  Holiness  was  personally  disposed  to 
favour  the  new  order,  and  more  especially  as  their 
ministrations  were  so  highly  appreciated  in  all  the 
countries  where  they  were  known,  that  applications 
reached  Rome  from  all  quarters,  requesting  them  to 
undertake  spiritual  aiul  even  secular  offices.  John 
III.,  the  king  of  Portugal,  had  long  entertained  the 
project  of  forming  a  mission  in  India,  and  his  atten- 
tion having  been  directed  to  the  newly-established 
order,  as  likely  to  afford  suitable  agents  for  conduct- 
ing this  great  work,  he  asked  and  obtained  two  mem- 
bers of  the  order  to  engage  in  this  service.  One  of 
these  was  Francis  Xavier,  who  earned  for  himself 
the  title  of  the  prince  of  Ronush  missionaries. 

The  Pope  now  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  giving  his  formal  sanction  and  contiruiation  to 
the  new  order.  He  issued  a  bull  accordingly,  dated 
'J7th  September  1540,  didy  constituting  the  order 
under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Jesus ;  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year,  Ignatius  Loyola  was  in- 
stalled as  General  of  the  Order.  At  lirst  the  Society 
was  limited  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Pope  to  sixty 
members ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  necessary  to 
remove  this  restriction,  and  vast  accessions  were 
yearly  made  to  its  numbers.  Loyola  was  not  long 
in  discovering  that  the  influence  of  the  body  was 
destined  to  extend  far  and  wide,  not  only  in  all 
coimtries,  but  among  all  classes  of  men,  from  the  king 
to  the  humblest  cottager.  AVithiii  a  few  vears  from 
its  first  establi.^hment,  houses  of  the  Order  were  es- 
tablished ill  many  countries,  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  Germany,  Italy.  Sicily,  and  even  on  the  re- 
mote shores  of  India.  To  maintain  a  constant  and 
close  communication  with  the  centre  of  influence, 
provincials  were  .ippointed  in  all  Romish  countries, 
through  whom  the  (ieiieral  at  Rome  was  made  con- 
stantly aware  of  all  that  concerned  the  interests  of 
the  Church  and  the  Order.  The  Constitutions  of 
the  Society  were  airefuUy  revised  and  digested, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  establishing  Jesuit 
colleges  in  different  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
general  education. 

In  1550,  Loyola  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  the 
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senior  Fatliera  of  the  Society,  requesting  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  generalship  whicli  he  liad  held  for 
nine  yeai-s,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  felt  himself 
scarcely  able  adequately  to  discharge.  All  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  refused  to  accept  his  resignation, 
which,  accordingly,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
colleagues,  he  withdrew.  The  Society  had  spread 
its  intrica  e  ramirications  over  the  whole  of  the  Kom- 
ibh  church,  bi.it  Loyola  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
movement;  and  nowhere  did  his  endeavoui's  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  Order  meet  with  greater 
oi)position  than  in  France.  In  that  country  the 
clergy  entertained  a  deep-rooted  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion of  the  Jesuits.  The  faculty  of  theology  in  the 
Sorbonne  issued  a  decree  against  the  Society,  but 
Loyola  maintained  a  prudent  silence,  and  amid  all 
the  obstacles  which  impeded  its  progress,  the  new 
Older  silently  and  secretly  diflused  its  principles 
among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  in  process  of  time 
it  gained  as  firm  a  footing  in  France  as  in  any  other 
country. 

The  accumulated  labours  and  anxieties  of  his 
office  as  General  of  the  Jesuits,  coidd  not  fail  in  the 
course  of  years  to  weaken  the  naturally  vigorous 
constitution  of  Loyola.  The  members  of  the  Order 
therefore  elected  as  his  coadjutor  a  Spanish  Jesuit 
named  Jerora  Nadal,  wlio  relieved  the  General  of  the 
business  connected  with  the  Society,  and  left  him  at 
liberty  to  devote  himself  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
to  his  favourite  emjilnyment,  the  care  of  the  sick. 
He  did  not  long  survive,  liowever,  his  retirement 
from  active  duties,  but  daily  declining,  lie  died  on 
the  last  day  of  July  155G,  in  the  sixty-lifth  year  of 
his  age.  In  1669  the  Jesuits  prevailed  on  I'tuil  ^^ 
to  admit  Ignatius  Loyola  to  the  privileges  of  I5i;.\Tl  • 
FiCATlON  (which  see). 

The  most  famous  Jesuit  next  to  the  founder  of  tlie 
Order  was  undoubtedly  Francis  Xavicr,  who,  by  his 
almost  incredible  labours  in  foreign  countries  as  a 
missionary,  did  as  mucli  to  advance  the  fame  of 
Jesuitism  abroad,  as  Loyola  by  his  almost  miraculous 
exertions  at  home.  The  ajiostlc  of  India,  as  he  has 
frequently  been  termed,  was  by  birth  a  Siianiard,  and 
having  been  selected  by  Loyola  as  a  suitable  person 
to  midertake  the  work  of  a  foreign  missionary,  lie 
sailed  from  Lisbon  in  April  1541,  but  did  not  reach 
the  shores  of  India  until  May  1542.  First  at  Goa, 
and  then  on  the  coast  of  .Malabar,  he  laboured 
strenuously  to  turn  the  heathen  from  pagan  idolatry 
to  the  reception  of  Christianity  in  the  form  of  Ro- 
manism. And  his  success  seems  to  have  been  mar- 
vellous. He  writes  home,  "  that  in  one  month  were 
baptized  several  thousand  idolaters,  and  that  fre- 
quently in  one  day  a  well-peopled  village  was  indi- 
vidually baptized."  Thus,  in  the  view  of  this  Jesuit 
missionary,  baptism  seems  to  have  been  identical 
with  conversion.  The  next  scene  of  his  labours  was 
Japan,  which  lias  always  been  emphatically  a  coun- 
try wholly  given  to  idolatry.  Thither  he  sailed  in 
1549,  and  though  he  resided  among  the  Japanese 


only  two  years  and  four  months,  lie  succeeded  in 
winning  over  many  even  of  the  mot  bigoted  wor- 
shijipers  of  idols  to  the  profession  of  an  adherence  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  he  contrived  to  accom- 
phsh  by  compromise,  combining  heathen  traditions 
with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Encouraged  by  the  marked  success  which  had 
hitherto  attended  his  missionary  eflbrls,  Xavier  now 
formed  the  bold  design  of  attempting  the  conversion 
of  China.  To  that  country  he  directed  his  course 
with  only  two  companions,  in  1552.  "While  on  his 
wav  thither  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  seized 
and  dismantled.  Though  thus  disappointed  in  his 
object,  he  made  another  attempt  to  secure  a  passage 
to  China,  but  without  success.  The  failure  of  his 
favourite  scheme  preyed  upon  his  mind  and  al'eeted 
his  bodily  health.  He  languished,  sickened,  and 
died  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

After  the  death  of  Xavier,  several  Romish  mis- 
sionaries, chieflv  of  the  Dominican  order,  succeeded 
in  penetrating  into  China,  and  indeed  that  counti-y 
down  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  constant  field 
of  Romish  missions.  In  all  parts  both  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  the  Jesuits,  from  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  Order,  have  prosecuted  the  work 
of  missionaries  with  a  zeal  and  energy  the  most 
exemplary  and  unwearied.  ISiit  while  thus  actively 
ciirrying  forward  llieir  missionary  operations  in  for- 
eign parts,  they  Iiave  always  been  equally  alive  to 
the  necessities  of  those  under  their  immeiliate  in- 
spection ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fiict,  that  at  the 
very  time  when  Loyola  was  despatching  Xavier  on 
his  mission  to  the  East,  he  was  planning  the  estab- 
lishment of  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  different  parts  of 
Europe.  His  biographer,  Ribadeiieira,  speaks  of  no 
fewer  than  fifty-two  collegiate  establishments  on  a 
larger,  and  twenty-four  others  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Loyola  in  the  gen- 
eralship of  the  Order  was  Lainez.  who  commenced 
a  system  of  policy  which  changed  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  Jesuitism.  He  had  represented  the  Society  at 
the  council  of  Trent,  where  in  all  the  deliberations 
he  took  high  ground  on  the  subject  of  the  Pope's 
authority,  and  indeed  acted  as  papal  legate.  It  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  character,  therefore,  that, 
on  his  accession  to  the  office  of  General,  he  should 
claim  to  be  invested  with  absolute  authority,  and  to 
have  prisons  at  his  comni.ind  that  he  might  have  it 
in  his  power  to  punish  the  refractory  with  temporal 
penalties.  Thus  the  high-toned  spirituality  which 
Loyola  had  ever  sought  to  connect  with  Jesuitism, 
was  exchanged  for  a  system  of  mere  human  policy. 
Instead  of  the  discipline  of  the  '•  Spiritual  Exercises," 
the  new  General  put  in  force  the  discipline  of  the 
"  Constitutions."  It  was  Lainez  and  not  Loyola 
that  first  stamped  upon  the  Order  that  peculiar  fea- 
ture which  it  has  ever  since  maintained,  that  of  im- 
plicit submission  to  the  will  of  the  Superior,  and 
entire  surrender  of  the  body,  mind,  conscience,  and 
indeed  the  whole  man  to  his  imdisputed  control. 
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The  srriot  disciplini'  ciilbrced  upon  the  menihcrs 
of  tlie  Snciety  by  Laiiicz,  was  rendered,  if  possible, 
still  stricter  by  his  successor,  Francis  Borgia,  who, 
austere  himself,  demanded  the  utmost  austerity  from 
others.  During  tlio  ten  yejirs  wliich  liad  elapsed 
since  the  first  cstablislmient  of  tlie  Order,  the  .le- 
siiits  liad  thrown  oil"  mucli  of  tliat  a[)pearance  of 
piety,  wliich,  under  tlie  training  of  Loyola,  attracted 
the  respect  .and  even  admiration  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Borgia  to  arrest  them  in  their  course 
of  degener.icy,  and  to  insist  upon  their  observance  of 
the  outward  [iroprieties,  at  least,  of  a  religious  order. 
But  with  all  tliis  anxiety  to  reform  his  Order,  Borgia 
is  charged,  and  not  witliout  reason,  witli  being  one 
of  t!ie  principal  instigators  of  tlie  cruel  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  thougli  lie  was  not  spared  long 
enou'jli  to  witness  that  dreadful  event,  having  been 
cut  o'f  about  three  weeks  before  it  toolc  place. 

The  next  General  of  the  Order  was  Mereuiran,  by 
birth  a  Spaniard,  under  wliose  rule  Jesuitism  added  to 
its  unbqunded  ambition  a  system  of  casuistry,  which, 
bv  means  of  sophistry  and  quibbling,  would  seek  to 
neutnilize  the  plainest  laws  of  the  Decalogue.  At 
this  period  of  their  history  the  Jesuits  commenced 
to  intermeddle  witli  the  political  .aflairs  of  nations. 
The  first  government  on  which  they  practised  their 
■  intrigues  was  that  of  Sweden,  using  all  their  endea- 
vours to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
Their  efforts,  however,  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  and 
Sweden  remains  a  Prote.stant  country  to  the  present 
dav.  The  popes  now  began  to  see  more  clearly  than 
ever  the  high  value  of  the  .Jesuit  Order  in  upholding 
and  increasing  the  papal  authority.  Gregory  XIII.. 
accordingly,  who  w.as  tlie  then  reigning  Pope,  contri- 
buted largely  from  the  treasures  of  the  church  to  re- 
plenish the  coffers  of  this  ii.seful  Order.  Tlieir  insti- 
tutions of  every  kind  were  liberally  endowed,  and 
every  attempt  was  made  to  promote  tlie  wealth  and 
inHuencc  of  the  society. 

Tlie  .Tesuits,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  liad 
no  small  diflicnhy  in  obtaining  a  footing  in  France, 
in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were 
viewed  bv  tlie  French  clergy.  Bnt  having  once 
est.abhshed  themselves  in  the  country,  tliey  busied 
themselves  in  fanning  the  flame  of  discord  between 
the  Roman  Catliolics  and  the  Huguenots,  and  to 
their  interference  is  mainly  due  those  scenes  of  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  cruelty  wliich  mark  the  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant  church  of  France.  The  rise 
of  the  .Tansenists,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  following 
hard  upon  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany, 
rendered  it  still  more  dillieult  for  the  .Jesuits  to  hold 
their  ground  among  tlie  French  clergy  and  people. 
The  Sorbonne  had  always  viewed  tliem  with  suspi- 
cion, and  now  it  demanded  their  expulsion  from  the 
country.  Henry  IV.  passed  a  decree  to  this  etlect 
in  1594,  but  it  continued  in  force  for  only  a  few 
years.  In  1 603  they  were  recalled,  and  spread  with 
such  rapidity,  tliat  in  a  few  years  establishments  be- 
longing to  the  Oi-der  were  to  be  found  in  every  pro- 


vince, and  in  almost  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  , 
struggling  hard  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  and  to  propagate  their  ultramontane 
principles  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

It  was  at  tliis  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  the  disciples  of  Loyola  were  confronted  with 
siicli  overwhelming  ability  and  power  by  the  fol'ow- 
ers  of  Jausenius.  '  The  Provincial  Letters' of  P.as- 
cal,  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  cutting  satires  that 
has  ever  issued  from  the  press,  spread  terror  and 
dismay  among  the  ranks  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  a 
season  their  cause  was  considered  as  hopeless.  But 
in  course  of  time  the  pungency  of  Pasciil's  wit.  and 
the  force  of  his  logic,  were  alike  forgotten,  and  the 
Jesuits  succeeded  in  recovering  their  influence.  The 
reign  of  I^ouis  XIV.  was  their  golden  age.  They 
presided  both  in  the  palace  and  at  the  council-board, 
moving  the  spnngs  of  government,  and  directing  the 
consciences  of  the  rulers. 

It  is  uniieces,«ary,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the 
article  Jan.si:nist.s,  to  do  more  than  ^inlply  to  allude 
to  the  keen  contest  which  ensued  between  that 
party  and  the  Jesuits  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Fa- 
ther Qucsnel.  I.iong  and  bitter  was  the  controversy, 
but  it  tenninated  in  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  consequent  flight  of  the  .lansenists  into  Holland 
and  other  I'rotestant  countries.  Jesuitism  now  ob- 
tained a  complete  ascendency  in  France,  and  the  na- 
tural fruits  of  the  system  speedily  began  to  appear 
Voltaire  and  the  French  ICncycIopfrdists  gathered 
around  them  a  large  and  influential  school  of  infidels 
wliose  principles  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  peo- 
ple. To  infidelity  and  irreligion  succeeded  anarch.v 
and  revolution.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1764 
with  the  consent  of  I^ouis  XV.  All  the  governments 
of  Europe  soon  followed  the  example  of  France. 
They  were  banished  from  Spain  and  Sicilv  in  1767; 
from  Malta  and  Parma  in  1768 ;  and  from  Rome  by 
Clement  XIV.  in  177.j. 

The  rejection  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic governments,  and  even  by  the  supreme  Pontifi 
himself,  was  felt  to  be  a  fatal  blow  aimed  at  the  very 
existence  of  the  Order.  Some  of  them,  discouraged 
and  almost  in  despair,  threw  otJ  the  name  and  dress 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  attempted  to  conceal 
themselves  under  new  appellations,  such  as  those  oi 
"  Fathers  of  the  Cross,"  or  •'  Fathers  of  the  Faith  ;" 
but  the  great  mass  of  them  scorned  to  adopt  such  a 
subterfuge,  and  resolved  to  continue  to  wear  even  in 
public  the  insignia  of  Loyola.  In  one  state,  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  Jesuits  paid  no  regard  to 
the  papal  brief  for  their  suppression.  Their  conduct 
in  this  m.atter  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  Frederic  the  Great.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  shut  out  from  other  countries, 
they  fled  to  Prussia,  and  soon  became  numerous 
there,  inon.asteries  being  built  for  tlieir  reception, 
and  superiors  elected  over  them.  The  bishop  of 
Breslau  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  papal  .«ee, 
whoso  authority  was  thus  attempted  to  be  set  at 
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nought,  but  Frederic  threw  the  shield  of  his  royal 
protection  over  the  rebellious  Jesuits,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  remain  unmolested  in  his  dominions. 
In  vain  did  the  Pope  Pius  VI.  remonstrate  with  the 
Prussian  monarch  ;  he  refused  to  yield  more  than  to 
allow  the  Jesuits  to  abandon  the  dress  of  their  Order, 
but  in  all  other  points  he  declared  it  to  bo  his  sov- 
ereign will  tliat  they  should  remahi  inviolate.  The 
French  infidel  school,  more  especially  D'.\lembeit. 
was  earnest  with  Frederic  to  expel  the  Jesuits.  ,is 
the  other  European  monarchs  had  done.  But  the 
great  Frederic  was  inexoraljle,  he  was  resolved  to 
retain  a  class  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  useful  to 
In'm  in  many  respects,  chiefly  on  political  grounds. 
His  motives,  however,  were  entirely  misunderstood 
by  the  Jesuits  themselves,  who,  imagining  that  he 
approved  their  religious  principles,  made  a  formal 
application  to  him  to  declare  himself  openly  the  pro- 
tector of  their  Order.  Tliis  request,  however,  he 
politely  declined,  stating  "  that  it  was  for  the  Pope 
to  make  whatever  reforms  he  pleased  in  his  own 
states  without  tlie  interference  of  heretics." 

The  Jesuits,  in  their  state  of  exile,  received  the 
protection  also  of  Catherine  II.,  empre.ss  of  Russia, 
who  looked  upon  them  as  political  auxiliaries.  On 
this  ground  .■'he  retained  them  in  White  Russia, 
which  was  an  ancient  Polish  province,  and  prohi- 
bited the  proclamation  of  the  brief  of  Clement  XIV. 
in  all  the  Russias.  Encouraged  by  the  support 
which  they  received  from  Catherine  they  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Pius  VI.,  who,  as  he  was  secretly  dis- 
posed to  favour  the  Order,  gave  way  to  his  own 
personal  feelings  hi  the  matter,  and  while  he  openly 
maintained  the  suppression  of  the  Society,  neverthe- 
less encouraged  their  growth  in  Russia.  The  nur- 
sery of  the  Jesuits,  accordingly,  was  kept  up  in 
White  Russia :  but  after  some  years  they  began  to 
display  an  indiscreet  zeal  in  proselytising,  and  were 
in  consequence  expelled  from  the  kingdom  which 
had  so  long  ailbrded  them  an  asyluiu.  But  hap])ily 
for  them  they  no  longer  required  an  asyhun  in  the 
north.  Pius  VII.  relieved  them  from  their  degra- 
dation, and  by  a  bull,  dated  7tli  Augu.st  1814,  lie 
revoked  the  brief  of  Clement  XIV.,  and  re-cst.ib- 
lished  the  Order  of  Jesuits  throughout  the  world. 

From  this  period,  having  l^een  restored  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  papal  sanction,  the  Jesuits  made 
their  appearance  openly  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
coimtries  of  Europe,  claiming  to  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  and  almost  indispensable  portion  of  the 
organization  of  the  Romish  church.  In  France  they 
sought  to  fill  the  principal  situations  in  colleges  and 
schools,  with  the  view  of  training  the  youth  in  high 
ultramont.ane  views.  A  loudciy  arose  against  them 
in  1824 ;  and  in  184.5  they  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  country.  But  without  any  forma!  enactment  in 
their  favour  they  have  returned  in  great  nimibers. 
and  are  fast  pervading  the  minds  of  the  clergy  ,'ind 
members  of  the  Galilean  church  with  ultramontane 
principles  of  the  strongest  kind.  , 


In  Rome,  tod,  the  Jesuits  have  completely  re- 
covered the  proud  position  they  once  held.  Pius  IX. 
has  contirmed  the  restoration  of  the  Order.  "They 
enjoy,"  says  Mr.  Grinfield,  in  his  historical  sketch. 
entitled  '  The  Jesuits,'  "  the  complete  command  of 
the  Roman  college,  and  of  most  of  the  collegiate 
establishments  in  '  the  Eternal  City.'  They  are 
again  active  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and ha%e  renewed 
their  eilbrts  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and  Prussia, 
in  Hanover,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  In  China  and  the  South  Seas,  as  well  as 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  they  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  every  part  of  the  American  provinces 
they  are  awakening  the  alarm  of  Protestants.  In 
Canada,  they  have  been  restored  to  a  large  college, 
and  have  numerous  seminaries  in  every  part  of  the 
province.  Numbers  of  them  are  emploj'ed  in  the 
education  of  youth,  and  they  are  connected  with  a 
large  missionary  establishment — a  branch  of  the 
Roman  Propaganda.  In  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
as,  indeed,  in  all  Englisli  colonies,  they  are  numerous 
and  active.  For  the  English  who  may  travel  abroad, 
they  have  colleges  at  Douay,  Liege,  Valladolid,  Lis- 
bon. Brussels,  Naples,  Paris.  Rome,  Boulogne,  Ratis- 
bon,  and  in  many  other  jilaces.  Over  these,  some 
Jesuits  are  regularly  pkaced." 

On  1st  January  1854,  the  total  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  not  including  the 
aftili.ated,  amounted,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
general's  office  at  Rome,  to  5,000.  and  it  is  highly 
])robab!e  that  since  that  time,  their  number  must 
have  become  much  larger.  Ribadaneira  says,  that, 
in  1608,  the  Society  numbered  10,581  members. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  are  divided  in- 
to four  classes  :  1.  Tlie  Pro/eased,  or  those  who  take 
the  four  vows,  namely,  that  of  perfect  obedience,  of 
voluntary  poverty,  of  jjerpetual  cliastity,  and  of  ab- 
solute submission  to  the  Pope.  2.  The  Coadjutors. 
who  are  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  that  is.  eccle- 
siastics or  lay  brethren.  They  aid  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  designs  of  the  Society,  but  are  bound  only 
bv  the  three  simple  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and 
ch.istity.  3.  The  Scliohirs.  whose  position  is  to  be 
determined  by  (heir  individual  quiilifications.  They 
are  bound  by  the  three  former  vows,  but  are  allowed 
to  take  the  last  with  consent  of  their  superiors. 
They  maj'  become  either  spiritual  coadjutors,  or 
simple  priests  of  the  Society.  4.  The  Aw'V*w,  who 
are  admitted  indiscriminately,  and  are  considered 
only  as  candidates  upon  trial.  A  probation  of  two 
years  is  required  before  taking  the  vows  of  the  tem- 
poral coadjutors,  and  of  the  scholars  who  are  to  be- 
come spiritual  coadjutors.  Another  probation  of  a 
year  precedes  the  vows  of  the  professed. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  a  young  man  may  be  pro- 
posed for  admission  into  the  Order  as  a  Novice ;  but 
before  he  is  formally  accepted,  a  minute  investiga- 
tion takes  place  into  his  temper,  talents,  station  in 
society,  and  prospects  in  life.  Nor  is  the  scrutiny 
limited  to  the  iudividu.al  himself;  it  extends  also  to 
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his  r.lativcs  and  connections,  bolii  near  ami  remote. 
If  tlic  examiners  are  t'ully  salislieJ  witli  the  results 
of  tlieir  ini|iiiry,  lie  is  furtliwitli  admitted  into  tlie 
noviciate;  if  they  are  only  partially  pleased,  he  is 
put  on  further  probation;  but  if  they  find  the  youth 
to  be  unpromising  they  dismiss  him  as  imsuitable. 
Supposing  the  youth  to  become  a  Nnvice,  lie  is  put 
under  a  course  of  special  training;,  with  the  view  of 
teaching  liim  to  yield  implicit  submission  to  his  su- 
periors, merging  his  own  will  wholly  in  theirs.  The 
duty  is  inculcated  upon  him  of  abandoning  his  patri- 
mony, and  devoting  it  to  the  poor  or  to  the  church. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  noviciate,  he  is  pre- 
vented from  holding  intercourse  with  his  friends  or 
relatives,  except  under  certain  conditions,  to  which 
he  must  strictly  adhere.  Ills  every  movement  is 
nan-owlv  watched,  and  at  the  confessional  he  must 
reveal  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  heart. 

Should  the  young  man  ap])rove  himself  as  a  Novice 
during  a  two  years'  probation,  lie  next  becomes  a 
Scholar,  and  in  this  capacity  he  must  pass  a  month 
in  self-examination,  confession,  and  meditation ;  a 
month  in  begging  from  door  to  door;  lie  must  wait 
on  the  sick  in  some  of  the  hospitals;  he  must  do  the 
duties  of  a  menial  in  the  convent ;  he  must  employ 
himself  finally  in  teaching  and  in  preaching.  After 
two  years  thus  spent,  he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
a  coadjutor,  and  in  another  year  to  that  o(  &  profexsed 
brol/it^r.  The  grand  aim  towards  which  the  wbole  of 
tin's  protracted  course  of  training  is  directed,  goes  to 
the  entire  subjection  of  the  whole  man  to  the  will  of 
the  superior.  "  If  you  would  immolate  your  whole 
self  wholly  unto  God,"  says  Loyola,  "you  mustofier  to 
him  not  tlie  bare  will  merely,  but  the  understanding 
also ;  to  think  just  what  the  superior  thinks,  and 
take  his  judgment  for  your  own,  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  devoted  will  to  bend  the  understanding.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  obedience  includes  not 
only  the  doing  of  what  is  commanded,  and  the  will- 
ing of  what  is  done,  but  the  submission  of  the  jud.;- 
inent  also,  that  whatever  is  commanded  should  be 
thought  right  and  true  ;  for  obedience  is  a  holocaust 
wherein  the  whole  man,  without  any  part  reserved 
whatever,  is  immolated  to  his  Creator  and  bis  Lord 
by  the  hands  of  his  ministers. 

"The  noble  simplicity  of  blind  obedience  is  gone, 
if  in  our  secret  breast  we  call  in  question  whether 
that  which  is  commanded  be  right  or  wrong.  This 
is  what  makes  it  perfect  and  acceptable  to  the  I>ord, 
that  the  most  excellent  and  most  precious  part  of 
man  is  consecrated  to  him.  and  nothing  whatsoever 
of  him  kept  back  for  himself. 

"  .\nd  let  every  man  be  well  persuaded  that  he 
who  lives  under  obedience  ought,  inider  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  sincerely  to  be  governed  and  behave 
exactly  as  if  he  were  a  corpse,  which  sutlers  itself  to 
be  turned  in  all  directions  and  drairged  every  where ; 
or  as  if  he  were  an  old  man's  start",  to  be  used  where- 
soever and  in  whatsoever  he  wishes  who  holds  it  in 
his  hand." 


At  an  early  period,  so  early,  indeed,  as  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  l.")4'>,  the  Jesuits  were 
suspected  of  tending,  in  their  doctrinal  sentiments, 
towards  Peladanism.  Accordingly,  the  deputies 
which  they  sent  to  the  council,  Lainez  and  Sal- 
meron,  were  waiched  by  the  Augustiiiian  party  with 
the  greatest  jealou.sy,  ami  altliough  they  attempted 
to  conceal  their  real  opinions  under  a  mass  of  cum- 
brous erudition,  it  wa.s  plain  that  they  were  entirely 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  Father  Augustin  in  re- 
gard to  the  vital  doctrines  of  ju.stification  by  faith, 
the  fallen  condition  of  man,  and  the  insufliciency  of 
good  works  to  merit  pardon  and  salvation.  Another 
point,  also,  on  which  the  Jesuit  deputies  gave  great 
oii'ence  to  the  assembled  bishops,  was  the  boldness 
with  which  they  avowed  ultramontane  principles,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  iu 
regard  to  his  being  the  source  of  all  episcopal  autho- 
rity, alleging,  as  they  did,  that  ''the divine  hierai'chy 
of  the  church  was  concentraled  on  the  head  of  1  im 
to  whom  they  had  made  a  special  vow  of  obedience." 
The  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  on  this  point  is,  that  the 
Pope,  as  head  of  the  church  on  earth,  is  infallible ;  that 
he  is  the  only  visible  source  of  that  universal  and  un- 
limited power  which,  in  their  view,  Christ  has  gianted 
to  the  church ;  that  all  bishops  and  subordinate 
rulers  derive  from  him  alone  the  antliority  and  juris- 
diction with  which  they  are  invested  ;  that  he  is  not 
bound  by  any  laws  of  the  church,  nor  by  any  de- 
crees of  councils  ;  that  he  alone  is  the  supreme  legis- 
lator of  the  church ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  criminal  to  oppose  or  di.sobey  his  edicts  and 
commands.  Such  are  the  strong  views  which  the 
Jesuits  and  ultramontanists  generally  entertain  of 
the  power  and  authority  inherent  iu  the  Pope  as  the 
vicegerent  of  Christ  on  earth  in  the  government  of 
the  church. 

The  controversy  with  the  .Jansenists,  towards  the 
middle  and  end  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  developed 
the  Pelagian  opinions  of  the  Jesuits  more  fully  than 
even  the  debates  in  the  council  of  Trent.  The  .\u- 
gustinian  theology  on  tlie  doctrine  of  grace  bad  been 
subst.autially  taught  in  the  "  Augustinns''  of  Janse- 
nius,  and  ably  defended  by  the  writei's  of  Port  Royal. 
The  Jesuits,  however,  iis  they  had  formerly  done  in 
opposition  to  the  Dominicans,  so  now  in  opposition  to 
the  Jansenists,  contended  earnestly  in  favour  of  tlie 
Pelagian  views,  modified  somewhat  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  scieiilia  media,  or  perfect  prescience  of 
the  future,  on  which  the  Divine  predestination  was 
supposed  to  proceed.  This  latter  modification  ol 
Pcl.agianism  was  suggested  by  the  Jesuit  Molina, 
in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Concord  of  Free- 
will with  Divine  Grace,  published  in  1558.  The 
Janscnist  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great 
bitterness  for  many  years,  but  at  length  in  \t>i'l  the 
Jesuits  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Urban  VI II.  a 
bull  condemning  the  work  of  Jansenius ;  and  in 
165.^  and  165G  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII. 
issued  bulls  denouncing  as  heretical  and  impious  five 
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propositions  alleged  to  be  contained  in  that  work. 
(See  Jansen'Ists.)  At  the  instigation  of  the  Je- 
.siiits,  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  took 
place,  which,  although  suspended  for  a  time  under 
the  pontilicate  of  Clement  IX.,  was  soon  recom- 
menced, and  many  of  the  Jansenists  fled  from 
France  to  find  an  asylum  in  other  parts  of  Eurojje. 
The  Jesuits  raised  another  persecution  against  the 
rival  body  in  tlie  following  century,  which  ended  in 
tlie  complete  depression  of  their  enemies,  and  their 
own  triumph  for  a  time,  but,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  day  of  retribution  at  length  arrived,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  suppressed  in  1773. 

The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  were  perhaps 
more  objectionable  than  their  theological,  tending  as 
they  did  to  con-upt  the  minds  and  hearts  of  multi- 
tudes. They  taught,  for  example,  that  it  was  of  no 
consequence  from  what  motives  men  obeyed  the 
commandments  of  God,  yet  that  wicked  actions  might 
be  justified  by  good  intentions.  Pascal,  in  the  '  Pro- 
vincial Letters,'  exposes  their  system  of  morals  with 
the  most  cutting  irony,  and  with  exquisite  humour. 
Many  of  the  Romish  as  well  as  Protestant  writers 
have  been  violent  in  their  opposition  to  Jesuit 
morality.  Some  of  their  pernicious  maxims  were  in 
fact  condemned  in  1C59  by  Pope  Alexaiuler  VII.; 
and  in  IfiOO  the  article  relating  to  Philosophical  Sin 
was  condemned,  but  without  effect,  by  -Mexander 
VIII.  Reference  has  already  been  made,  under  the 
article  C.4.SUIST3,  to  some  of  their  ethical  tenets,  par- 
ticularly their  doctrine  of  Probability,  which,  along 
with  tliat  of  Philosophical  Sin,  has  stamped  the 
Jesuits  as  perverters  of  the  principles  of  morality. 
"  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,"  says 
Professor  Ranke,  "it  is  enough  only  not  to  will  the 
commission  of  a  sin  as  such :  the  sinner  has  the  more 
reason  to  hope  for  pardon,  the  less  he  thought  of 
God  in  the  perpetration  of  his  evil  deed,  and  the 
more  violent  was  the  passion  by  which  he  felt  him- 
self impelled :  custom,  and  even  bad  example,  inas- 
much as  they  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  will,  avail 
in  excuse.  What  a  narrowing  is  this  of  the  range 
of  transgression  !  Surely  no  one  loves  sin  for  its 
own  sake.  But,  besides  this,  they  admit  other 
grounds  of  excuse.  Duelling,  for  instance,  is  by  all 
means  forbidden  by  the  Cluu-ch ;  nevertheless,  the 
Jesuits  are  of  opinion,  that  if  any  one  incur  the  risk  of 
being  deemed  a  coward,  or  of  losing  a  place,  or  the  fa- 
vour of  his  sovereign,  by  avoiding  a  duel ;  in  that  ca.se 
he  is  not  to  be  condemned,  if  he  fight.  To  take  a  false 
oath  were  in  itself  a  grievous  sin :  but,  say  the  Je- 
suits, he  who  only  swears  outwardly,  without  in- 
wardly intendiug  it,  is  not  bound  by  bis  oath ;  for  he 
does  not  swear,  but  jests.  These  doctrines  are  laid 
down  in  books  which  expressly  profess  to  be  moder- 
ate. Now  that  their  day  is  past,  whii  would  seek  to 
explore  the  further  perversions  nf  ingenuity  to  the 
annihilation  of  all  morality,  in  which  the  proponnders 
of  these  doctrines  vied,  with  literary  emulation,  in 
outdoiuL^  each  other?    But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 


the  most  repulsive  tenets  of  individual  doctors  were 
rendered  very  dangerous  through  another  principle 
of  the  Jesuits,  namely,  their  doctrine  of  '  proba- 
bility.' They  maintained  that,  in  certain  cases,  a 
man  might  act  upon  au  opinion,  of  the  truth  of  which 
he  was  not  convinced,  provided  it  was  vindicated  by 
an  author  of  credit.  They  not  only  held  it  allow- 
able to  follow  the  most  indulgent  teachers,  but  they 
even  counselled  it.  Scruples  of  conscience  were  to  be 
despised ;  nay,  the  true  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  was 
to  follow  the  easiest  opinions,  even  though  their  sound- 
ness was  not  very  certain.  How  strongly  did  all  this 
tend  to  convert  the  most  inward  and  secret  prompt- 
ings of  conscience  into  mere  outward  deed.  In  the 
casuistic  manuals  of  the  Jesuits  all  possible  contin- 
gencies of  life  are  treated  of,  nearly  in  the  same 
way  as  is  usual  in  the  systems  of  civil  law,  and  exa- 
mined with  regard  to  their  degree  of  veniality  :  one 
needs  but  to  open  one  of  these  books,  and  regulate 
himself  in  accordance  with  what  he  finds  there,  with- 
out any  conviction  of  his  own  mind,  to  be  sure  of 
absolution  from  God  and  the  Church.  A  slight  turn 
of  thought  uuburthencd  from  all  guilt  whatever. 
AVith  some  degree  of  decency,  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves occasionally  marvelled  how  easy  the  j-oke  of 
Christ  was  rendered  by  their  doctrines!"  Philoso- 
phical sui,  that  is,  sin  committed  through  ignorance 
or  forgetfulness  of  God.  is  in  the  eye  of  the  Jesuits 
of  a  very  light  and  trivial  nature,  and  does  not  de- 
serve the  pains  of  hell. 

The  Society  of  Jesuits  is  a  regularly  organized 
body,  being  govenied  by  a  General  at  Rome,  who 
has  four  assistants,  but  who  is  responsible  to  none 
but  the  Pope  alone.  He  nominates  all  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Order,  and  can  remove  them  at  plea- 
sure. By  means  of  the  confessional,  the  closest 
surveillance  is  maintained  over  families  and  indivi- 
duals, and  an  arbitraiy  power  is  exercised  over  the 
consciences  and  the  conduct  of  men,  which  it  is  im- 
po.«sible  for  the  victims  to  resist. 

JESUITS  IN  GRE.\T  BRITAIN  AND  IRE 
L.\ND.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Pope  Adrian  I  V., 
au  Englishman  by  birth,  made  a  grant  of  Ireland  to 
Henrv  II., King  ofEngland, on  condition  that  the  king 
shoidil  pay  him  a  yeariy  tribute  for  each  house  in 
Ireland,  that  the  Catholic  religion  sliould  be  restored 
to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  the  people  to  a  com- 
mendable propriety  of  conduct.  In  1174,  Henry 
was  acknowledged  to  be  lord  jiaramount  of  all  Ire- 
land. Nothing  connected  with  the  Jesuits  occurred 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  Paul  III.,  of  Jesuit  notoriety,  took  Ireland 
under  his  immediate  patronage.  The  German  Re- 
formation, which  diflused  the  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism throughout  every  other  countiy  in  Europe, 
left  Ireland  untouched.  Nay,  a  rebellion  broke  out 
avowedly  in  defence  of  the  Pope's  authority,  but  the 
power  of  the  king  of  England  bore  down  all  opposi- 
tion. Statutes  were  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament 
abolishing    papal    authority,   and   declaring    Henry 
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head  of  the  Irisli  Chiircli,  as  well  as  grautini;  him 
the  lirst-fi-uits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Partial 
insurrcction.s  followed,  but  they  were  speedily  sup- 
pressed. Parliament  and  the  Irish  chieftains  were 
all  on  the  side  of  Henry;  their  country  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  Kn>,'lisli  ascen- 
dencv,  by  the  admission  of  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Kom.in 
Catholic  historian,  rested  on  a  firmer  basis  than  it 
had  ever  done  since  tlie  invasion  of  the  i.sland  by 
Henry  II, 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Ireland,  when 
two  Jesuit  envoys  were  despatched  thither  by 
Paul  III.  The  persons  selected  for  this  mission  were 
Brouet  and  Salmeron ;  the  one  a  Frenchman,  and 
the  other  a  Spani.ard.  They  were  invested  with  tlie 
powers  of  papal  nuncios,  and  before  leavins;  Rome, 
they  received  special  written  instructions  from  Loy- 
ola, as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  conduct 
themselves  in  fuliilling  their  diUicuIt  and  delicate 
task.  Joined  hv  a  papal  fmictionary  named  Zapata, 
they  set  out  on  their  expedition  in  September  1541. 
On  their  way  they  visited  Scotland,  where  they  so 
wrought  upon  the  mind  of  the  reigtiing  monarch, 
James  V.,  that  they  witliheld  him  from  joining 
Henry  VIII.  in  liis  resistance  to  the  Papal  power, 
and  his  accept.incc  of  the  Reformation.  From  Scot- 
land the  Jesuit  envoys  hastened  to  Ireland,  where, 
by  their  bland  and  plausible  manners,  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people.  They 
reported  to  Rome  that  they  had  scoured  the  whole 
island  in  thirty-four  days,  and  had  found  the  people 
in  the  most  deplorable  state  I)oth  as  to  religion  and 
morality.  They  had  resolved,  however,  not  to  give 
way  to  discouragement,  but  to  try  what  could  be 
done  by  means  of  masses,  indulgences,  and  confes- 
eions.  It  was  soon  ascertained,  of  course,  that  the 
Jesuits,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  tlic  exer- 
cise of  their  spiritual  duties,  were  actually  attempting 
to  i)lot  against  the  government ;  and,  in  consequence, 
a  price  was  set  upon  tlieir  heads,  and  confiscation 
and  the  penalty  of  death  were  proclaimed  against 
every  individual  who  should  harbour  them.  Finding 
themselves  thus  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  VIII.,  they  left  Ireland  in  haste,  and,  on  their 
way  to  France,  again  visited  Scotland;  but  they  saw 
enough  to  discourage  them  from  prolonging  their 
stay  in  that  country,  and,  contrary  to  the  express 
wishes  of  the  Pope,  tliey  fled  to  France,  where  they 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  imprisoned  at  Lyons  .as 
Spanish  spies.  They  had  intended,  it  is  said,  boldly 
to  appear  at  the  English  court,  and  plead  the  cause 
of  Ronmnism,  but  they  judged  it  better  to  return  to 
Rome  without  delay.  Thus  ended  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  to  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  this  scheme,  the 
Jesuits  watched  their  opportunity  for  eflecting  a 
settlement  in  Hritain.  A  suitable  occasion  seemed 
to  present  itself  on  the  de.ath  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
accession  of  Mary  to  the  English  throne,  wlio.  l)eing 
herself  a  Roman  Catholic,  wislied  to  undo  all  that  the 


Reformation  had  elVectcd,  and  to  restore  the  old 
religion  to  its  former  position  in  the  country.  At 
this  a])pari'ntly  favourable  period  a  proposal  was 
made  to  Cardinal  Pole  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  in  England;  but  the  propo.s.al  was 
unexpectedly  declined,  the  cardinal  being  by  no 
means  friendly  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
till  the  death  of  Mary,  and  the  accession  of  Elizabetii, 
that  a  second  Jesuit  expedition  to  Ireland  was  planned 
at  Rome.  The  individual  selected  for  tliis  important 
mission  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  named  David 
Woulfe.  Before  setting  out,  he  was  invested  by 
Pius  IV.  with  the  powers  of  Apostolic  nuncio,  and 
furni.shcd  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  all  possible  steps  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  Elizabeth  in  Ireland,  and  subjecting 
the  Irish  Church  to  the  Papal  dominion.  After  five 
months  spent  on  the  journey.  Woulfe  reached  Cork, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  received, 
aocording  to  his  own  account,  witli  great  joy  by  the 
Rtjman  Catholics.  At  first,  he  was  pecidiarly  zealous 
and  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  mission,  and  wrote 
to  Rome  the  most  encouraging  accounts  of  his 
success;  but  at  length  he  gi-adually  relaxed  in  his 
exertions,  and  ended  by  conducting  himself  so  im- 
properly, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  dismiss  liim 
from  all  connection  with  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Thus 
terminated  the  second  expedition  of  the  Jesuits  to 
Ireland. 

Tiie  Pope,  however,  and  the  Jesuits  had  strong 
confidence  that,  amid  all  discouragement.s,  they  woidd 
yet  succeed  in  etVecting  a  lodgment  in  the  Emerald 
Lsle.  Only  three  ye.trs,  accordingly,  li.td  elajjsed 
from  the  period  of  Woulle's  unfortunate  failure,  when 
three  more  Jesuits  were  despatched  to  Ireland,  with 
an  archbishop,  to  erect  colleges  and  academies — hav- 
ing been  invested  with  full  power  from  the  Pope  to 
make  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  that  object. 
At  the  same  time  an  English  Jesuit  was  sent  from 
Rome  to  his  native  comitry,  "  for  the  good  of  his 
health,  and  for  the  consolation  and  aid  of  the  Catlio 
lies."  Thomas  Chinge,  for  such  was  his  name,  is 
said  to  have  been  successful  in  converting  some  of 
the  nobility  to  the  Romish  faith,  but,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  his  labours  were  cut  short  by  death. 

While  thus  watching  over  the  interests  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  England  and  Ireland.  Pius  IV.  did 
not  neglect  to  seek  the  promotion  of  the  same  cause 
in  Scotland.  In  1,562,  Nicholas  Gaudan,  a  Jesuit, 
was  sent  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  for  the  purj)ose  of 
comforting  her  in  the  midst  of  her  dilliculties,  and 
c<infirming  her  in  her  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Rome. 
The  mission  which  he  had  undertaken  was  one  of 
extreme  dilliculty.  Nowhere  had  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  found  a  more  congenial  soil  than  in 
Scotland.  There,  accordingly,  these  principles  were  no 
sooner  preached,  than  they  found  thousands  of  willing 
minds  and  hearts  by  whom  they  were  understood  and 
appreciated.  At  the  time  when  Gaudan  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Mary,  the  Reformed  opinions  had  been 
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extensively  embraced  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
A'hatever  savoured  of  Rome  was  repelled  with  indig- 
nation and  disgust.     Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Scotland  when  the  Jesnit  Gaudan  entered  the  country 
in  the  disguise  of  a  hawker  or  common  pedlar.     On 
learning  by  a  secret  messenger  the  arrival  of  this 
emissary  from  tlie  Pope,   the   queen    contrived  to 
admit  him  to  a  private  interview;  not  once  only,  but 
on  three  separate  occasions,  when  she  solenmly  pro- 
tested to  tlie  Papal  rnincio  her  determination  to  up- 
hold the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  utmost  of  her  power, 
and  her  readiness  to  suffer  in  its  support,  should  she 
be  called  to  do  so.     The  report  soon  spread  that  a 
Jesuit  liad  found  access  to  the  palace,  and  the  utmost 
excitement  began  to  prevail.  His  steps  were  tracked; 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head ;  and  Gaudan   quitted 
Scotland  in  the  utmost  haste,  carrying  with  him, 
however,  several  youths  belonging  to  noble  families, 
to  be  educated  in  Flanders,  that  they  might  return 
to  their  native  land  as  apostles  of  the  faith  of  Rome. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
awakened  no  small  anxiety  at  Rome,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  eagerly  looked  for  of  restoring  the  Papal 
supremacy  in  that  country.     In  15C7,  accordingly, 
when  Mary  had  given  notice  to  the  Pope,  Pius  V., 
of  her  marriage  witli  Dandey,  his  Holiness  instantly 
despatched  a  Jesuit  named  Edmund  Hay,  under  the 
pretence  of  congratulating  her  on  the  happy  event. 
but  in  reality  to  counsel  witli  and  advise  her  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  subjecting  her  kingdom  to  the  See 
of  Rome.     So  anxious  was  the  Pope  to  ell'ect  this 
re-conquest  of  Scotland,  that  he  declared,  in  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  which  he  sent  by  the  hands  of  Hay,  and 
whicli  was  written  in  the  holograph  of  his  Holiness, 
that  iio  would  sell  the  last  chalice  of  the  church  in  the 
cau.se.  Andtlie  Jesuit  was,  moreover,  instructed  to  hold 
out  to  Mary  the  llattering  prospect  of  Elizabeth  being 
yet  dethroned  by  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  herself 
being  placed  on  the  throne  of  England.     And  it  is 
not  unlikely  tliat  such  an  expectation  was  really  en- 
tertained by  the  Pope,  as  we  find  him  in  1570,  only 
three  years  after  tliis  signiticant  message  to  Mary, 
issuing  a  bull  of  deposition  against  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, thus  endeavouring  to  excite   her  subjects  to 
rebellion.     The  English  Roman  Catholics  held  this 
bull  in  as  little  respect  as  the  Protestants  did ;  but 
that  in  other  quarters  a  ditfercnt  result  was  antici- 
pated, is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  person  of 
a  Scottish  Jesuit,  of  the  name  of  Creighton,  who  was 
apprehended  and  imprisoned  in  1584,  was  found  a 
paper  giving  detailed  reasons  to  show  the  easiness  of 
an  invasion  of  England,  and  appealing  to  the  general 
wish  and  expectation  of  the  English  Catholics.     The 
Jesuits  had  taken  an  active  part  in  establishing  a 
college  at  Douay,  in  French  Flanders,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  missionaries  to  be  sent  into  England. 
William  Allen,  a  zealous  English  Romanist,  was  the 
luain  instrument  in  planning,  and  for  many  years 
carrying  on,  this  missionary  college.    At  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  party  in  Douay,  however,  the  magistrates 


dismissed  Allen  arnt  his  associates,  wlio  immediately 
transferred  their  services  to  a  similar  institution  at 
Rheims  in  France.  Another  establishment  of  the 
same  kind  was  founded  at  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII. 
Thus,  at  the  Seminaries,  as  they  were  called,  of 
Douay,  Rheims,  and  Rome,  were  trained  the  Semi- 
nary-priests, many  of  them  Englishmen  by  biith,  who 
were  to  propagate  the  Romish  faith  in  England  and- 
Ireland.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
various  individuals  among  the  Seminary-priests  were 
using  their  endeavours  to  seduce  the  English  subjects 
from  allegiance  to  the  queen,  and  thus  carrying  out 
the  d.'sign  of  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  Several  English- 
men of  good  families  entered  the  Society  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  a  single  year,  1578,  Flanders  alone  gave 
the  Company  twelve  select  Englishmen,  who  had 
been  exiles,  and  their  number  increased  from  year  tO' 
year,  until  at  length  Mercurian,  a  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  exclaimed,  ••  Now  it  seems  God's  will  that 
the  Company  should  nuirch  to  battle  against  the 
heresy  of  England,  since  he  sends  to  her  such  a 
numerous  and  valiant  host  from  England."  Thither, 
accordinglv,  several  Jesuits  repaired,  who,  along  with 
the  Seminarv-priests,  attempted  to  .sow  the  seeds  of 
disloyalty  and  disaiVection  among  the  people.  This 
conduct,  of  course,  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  the 
government  forthwith  i.ssued  a  proclamation  to  tlie 
following  elVect :  "  That  whosoever  had  any  children, 
wards,  kinsmen,  or  other  relations  in  the  parts  be- 
yond tlie  seas,  should,  after  ten  days,  give  ui  their 
names  to  the  ordinary,  and  withm  four  months  call 
them  home  again,  and  when  they  were  returned, 
should  fortlnvith  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  said 
ordinary.  That  they  should  not,  directly  or  in- 
directly, supply  such  as  refused  to  return  with  any 
monev.  That  no  man  should  entertain  in  his  house 
or  harbour  any  priests  sent  forth  of  the  aforesaid 
seminaries,  or  Je-fiiit',  or  cherish  and  relieve  them. 
And  that  whosoever  did  to  the  contrary,  should  be 
accounted  a  favourer  of  rebels  and  seditious  persons, 
and  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land." 

About  three  years  before  this  proclamation  was 
made,  the  Pope  li.id  sent  an  exiiedition  to  invade 
Ireland.  It  was  headed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Stukely,  whom  the  Pope  made  his  chamberlain,  ami 
createti  him  Marquis  of  Eeinster,  furnishing  him  at 
the  same  time  with  both  money  and  men.  Stukely 
set  out,  and  on  reaching  the  Tagus,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  the  kingofSpahi  with  a  large 
army,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  join 
in  an  expedition  .against  the  Turks,  and  iierished  in 
the  battle  of  Alcazarquiver.  A  fleet  had  been  wait- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  give  Stukely  a  wami 
reception,  but  it  was  of  course  recalled.  And  yet 
though  Stukely  was  diverted  from  the  first  object  of 
his  expedition,  it  was  afterwards  carried  out  by  an 
Irish  refugee  called  Fitzmaurico,  with  a  few  Irish 
and  English  exiles  and  Spanish  soldiers.  Dr.  San- 
ders accompanied  them  as   l'a|ial   legate,  carrying 
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with  him  a  bull  wliicli  constituted  the  invasion  a 
regular  crus.ule,  witli  all  its  privileges.  A  landing 
was  made  near  Kerry,  but  the  whole  attempt  at 
invasion  turned  out  a  total  failure,  and  the  invaders 
and  insiu-geats  were  treated  with  tlie  most  barbarous 
cruelty. 

The  boldness  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  to  increase 
with  every  fresh  repulse  which  they  received. 
Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the  disastrous  failure  of 
the  Irish  expedition  reached  Rome,  when  they  re- 
solved, nothing  daunted,  to  attempt  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  of  their  Society  in  England,  and  the  per- 
.sons  selected  for  this  cnterprize  were  two  resolute 
and  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Order,  Father  Par- 
sons and  Father  Campion,  both  of  them  natives  of 
England.  They  left  Rome  in  1580,  with  strict 
charges  given  to  them  not  to  interfere  in  the  .slighte.st 
degi-ce  with  any  political  interests  in  the  atiiiirs  of 
England.  Parsons,  who  was  a  man  of  tierce,  bhis- 
terin,'  disposition,  was  appointed  head  of  the  expedi- 
tion, whicli  numbered  in  all  thirteen  persons,  seven 
of  whom  were  priests.  Passing  through  the  Con- 
tinental states,  this  party  of  Jesuit  ini.>;sionaries  had 
a  conference  with  Beza  at  Geneva.  Parsons,  leav- 
ing Campion  to  follow,  resolved  to  enter  England 
before  his  companions.  He  passed  himself  oft"  as  a 
military  oflicer  returning  from  Flanders  to  England ; 
and  the  wily  Jesuit  dressed  himself  accordingly,  be- 
sides interlarding  his  conversation  with  profane  oaths, 
to  reiuler  the  deception  all  the  more  complete.  Cross- 
ing to  Dover,  he  journeyed  on  towards  London,  not 
without  some  fear  of  detection,  in  consequence  of  the 
suspicion  prevailing  against  sti-angers.  Campinn 
followed,  in  the  dress  of  a  pedlar  or  merchant.  On 
reaching  the  metropolis,  a  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  and 
missionary  priests  was  held,  at  which  Parsons  pre- 
sided. As  instructed  at  Rome,  he  declared,  aiul 
even  solemnly  took  oath,  that,  in  coming  to  England, 
he  had  no  pohtical  designs  whatever,  but  solely 
sought  the  conversion  of  the  country  to  Rome,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  secular  priests. 

Notwithstanding  the  solemn  disavowal  of  political 
motives  with  which  the  mission  of  the  Jesuits  was 
thus  commenced.  Parsons  and  Campion  travelled 
through  England  under  various  forms  of  disguise, 
filling  the  nn'nds  of  Roman  Catholics  with  the  most 
seditious  and  treasonable  principles,  urging,  in  no 
very  obscure  or  unintelligible  language,  the  necessity 
of  deposing  the  queen.  Intelligence  of  such  pro- 
ceedings could  not  tail  to  re.acli  the  government,  and, 
accordingly,  inquiries  of  the  most  searching  nature 
were  set  on  foot  to  discover  the  Jesuits.  Severe 
denunciations  were  published  against  all  who  should 
harbour  them,  and  against  all  who  quitted  the  hing- 
doin  without  the  license  of  the  queen ;  and  rewards 
were  oflered  for  the  discovery  of  the  olTenders. 
Parsons  and  Campion  now  addressed  a  letter  in  con- 
cert to  the  piivy  council,  complaining  of  the  general 
persecution,  as  well  as  the  suspicions  entertained 
against  what  they  termed  the  most  blessed  comp.my  of 


Jesuits,  and  asserting  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  ti. 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  Protestants,  but  especially 
of  the  Puritans.  Cainiiion  challenged  the  Protestant 
theologians  to  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
true  faith;  but  the  Jesuit's  challenge  .-ind  defiance 
were  disregarded.  The  Jesuits  now  felt  that  the 
pidjlication  of  the  edict  had  rendered  their  position 
dangerous.  Spies  wi'rc  everywhere  in  search  of 
them,  and  they  were  mider  the  necessity,  in  order  ft 
escape  detection,  of  frequently  changing  their  dis- 
guises, their  names,  and  places  of  residence.  "  My 
dresses  are  most  numerous,"  writes  Campion,  "  and 
various  are  my  fashions;  and  as  for  names,  I  have  an 
abundance."  Parsons,  by  his  extraordinary  dex- 
terity and  UKScrupulousness,  had  less  difliculty  than 
his  colleague  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  presence  of  the 
Jesuits  in  England,  and  the  revolutionary  principles 
which  they  were  diligently  si)reading  among  the 
people,  roused  the  queen  and  her  ministers  to  the 
adoption  of  severe  measures  against  the  English 
Romanists.  Up  to  this  time,  they  had  been  readily 
admitted  to  court;  some  occupied  situations  of  high 
honour  and  trust ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility, 
though  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  still 
sat  and  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  however, 
that  the  Jesuits  and  Seminary-priests  were  perverting 
the  minds  of  English  IJomanists,  and  alienating  them 
from  the  government  of  their  country,  the  most  de- 
cided steps  were  adopted  by  the  queen  and  her  minis- 
ters to  repress  tlie  treasonable  spirit  which  began  to 
manifest  it.*elf.  Law.s  were  passed,  subjecting  to  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  all  who  possessed  or  pre- 
tended to  possess  the  power  of  absolving  or  of  with- 
drawing others  from  the  established  religion,  or  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  so  withdrawn.  Those  who 
^aid  mass,  and  those  who  attended  it,  were  liable  to 
be  punished  with  lino  and  imprisonment.  Another 
act  provided,  that  to  prevent  the  concealment  of 
priests  as  tutors  and  schoolmasters  in  private  families, 
every  person  acting  in  that  capacity  without  the 
approbation  of  the  ordinary,  shoidd  be  liable  to  a 
year's  imprisonment,  and  the  person  who  employed 
him  to  a  line  of  £10  per  month.  These  enactments, 
severe  though  they  undoubtedly  appeared  to  be. 
were  at  first  seldom  put  in  execution  ;  but  at  length 
the  storm  of  persecution  broke  out,  and  the  prisons 
in  every  country  were  filled  with  persons  suspected 
as  priests,  or  harbourers  of  priests,  or  transgressors 
of  the  enactments.  I\Ieanwliile  the  Jesuits  mcaidy 
skulked  ;ibout  from  place  to  place,  allowing  the 
vengeance  of  the  government  to  fall  not  upon  them- 
selves, the  real  cidprits,  but  upon  multitudes  of  ini- 
otTending  persons,  upon  whom  the  suspicion  of  the 
authorities  happened  to  rest.  ••  At  length,  thirteen 
months  after  his  arrival,"  to  quote  from  Steinmetz, 
"  Campion  was  betrayed  by  a  Catholic,  and  seized 
by  the  ofticers  of  the  crown.  He  was  found  in  a 
secret  closet  at  the  house  of  a  Catholic  gentleman. 
Thev  mounted  him  on  horseback,  tied  his  legs  under 
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the  horse,  bound  his  arms  behind  liim,  and  set  a 
paper  on  his  hat  with  an  inscription  in  great  capitals, 
inscribed — Campion  the  Seditions  Jesuit.  Of  course 
lie  was  racked  and  tortured — words  that  do  not  con- 
vey tlie  hideous  reality.  Imagine  a  frame  of  oak, 
raised  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  prisoner  was 
laid  under  it,  on  his  back,  on  the  floor.  They  tied 
his  wrists  and  ancles  to  two  rollers  at  the  end  of  the 
frame :  these  were  moved  by  levers  in  opposite 
directions,  until  the  body  rose  to  a  level  with  the 
frame.  Then  the  tormentors  put  questions  to  the 
wretched  prisoner;  and  if  his  answers  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  they  stretched  him  more  and  more,  till 
his  bones  started  from  their  sockets.  Then  there 
was  the  Scavenger's  Daughter — a  broad  hoop  of  iron, 
with  which  they  surrounded  the  body,  over  the  back 
and  under  the  knees,  screwing  the  hoop  closer  and 
closer,  until  the  blood  started  from  the  nostrils,  even 
from  the  hands  and  feet.  They  had  also  iron  gaunt- 
lets, to  compress  the  wrists,  and  thus  to  suspend  the 
prisoner  in  the  air.  Lastly,  tliej'  had  what  tliey 
called  'little  ease' — a  cell  so  small,  and  so  con- 
structed, that  the  prisoner  coidd  neither  stand  in  it, 
walk,  sit,  nor  lie  at  full  length." 

Parsons,  learning  that  his  colleague  was  appre- 
hended, and  condemned  to  die,  fled  to  the  Continent, 
knowing  well  that  a  similar  fate  assuredly  a\vai(ed 
him  if  he  remained  in  England.  On  reaching  a  jilace 
of  safety,  the  restless  Jesuit  commenced  anew  to  plot 
for  the  advancement  of  tlie  interests  of  Mother 
Chiu-ch.  The  scheme  which  he  now  devised  was 
nothing  less  than  the  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Rome 
of  James  VI.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  then  im- 
prisoned in  England.  To  carry  out  this  project, 
Parsons  sent  an  embassy  to  the  young  king,  then  in 
his  fifteenth  year.  This  embassy  was  headed  bv  the 
Jesuit  Creighton,  who  was  completely  outwitted  by 
James.  The  yoimg  Scottish  monarch,  keenly  alive 
to  his  own  interests,  sought  to  turn  the  whole  alVair 
to  his  own  account,  pretending  to  connive  at  the 
proposed  introduction  of  Romish  missionaries,  on 
condition  tliat  his  exhausted  treasury  was  replenished 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  powers.  Creighton  eagerly 
accepted  the  royal  conditions,  and  he  and  Parsons 
hastened  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  con- 
sultation on  the  subject  with  some  warm  and  in- 
"fluential  friends  of  the  Romish  See.  It  was  agreed 
that  an  attempt  should  be-  made  to  rescue  Mary  from 
her  captivity,  and  to  associate  her  with  her  son  on 
the  Scottish  throne,  and  that,  meanwhile,  James 
should  be  relieved  from  his  pecuniary  endjarrass- 
ments  by  a  gr.ant  from  the  Pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  money  matters  were  easily  settled,  but 
the  first  part  of  the  project  was  of  more  dillicult 
accomplishment.  A  French  Jesuit,  Samnier,  was 
despatched  from  Paris  to  hold  a  secret  consultation 
with  Mary.  lie  entered  England  in  the  disginse  of 
an  officer,  "  accoutred  in  a  doublet  of  orange  satin, 
slashed,  and  exhibiting  green  silk  in  the  openings. 


At  his  saddle-bow  he  displayed  a  pair  of  pistols,  a 
sword  at  his  side,  and  a  scarf  round  his  neck."  The 
design  of  this  Jesuit  embassy  was  to  excite  a  secret 
revolt  against  Elizabeth  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  nobles.  The  plot,  however,  was 
discovered,  and.  by  the  activity  of  the  government, 
completely  defeated ;  while  the  young  king  of  Scot- 
land, instead  of  becoming  a  dupe  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
thrown  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
party. 

The  failure,  however,  of  this  project  of  the  Jesuits 
did  not  prevent  thorn  from  forming  anotlier.  A 
secret  consultation,  accordingly,  was  again  held  at 
Paris,  with  the  view  of  devising  a  plan  for  the  liber- 
ation of  Mary.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Duke  of 
Guise  should  land  with  a  French  army  in  the  south 
of  England,  while  James,  with  a  Scottish  amiy,  was 
to  enter  by  the  north,  Hud  those  of  the  English  who 
were  favourable  to  the  Stuarts  were  to  be  iinited  to 
lend  their  assistance.  The  plan  was  comnumicaled 
to  Mary  by  the  French  ambassador,  ami  to  James 
by  Holt,  the  English  Jesuit.  This  scheme  also 
failed,  and  Mary  refused  to  lend  her  sanction  to  it. 
Soon  alter,  the  Jesuit  Creighton  was  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  disclosed  all 
the  particulars  of  the  pnjectcd  invasion. 

Many  were  the  schemes  and  plots  devised  against 
Protestant  England  by  the  Jesuits,  but,  through  the 
vigilance  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  they  were 
all  of  them  unsuccessful ;  and  the  alarm  which  they 
excited  only  led  to  more  stringent  and  oppressive 
treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  queeii  was 
highly  olTended  with  the  cruelty  shown  in  many 
cases.  Camden  tells  us  that  •' slie  connnandcd  the 
inquisitors  to  forbear  tortures,  and  the  judges  to 
refrain  from  putting  to  death."  She  conuniited  the 
sentence  of  death  into  transportation  in  the  case  of 
.seventy  Romish  priests,  one  of  whom  was  Jasjiar 
Haywood,  son  of  the  first  .lesuit  that  ever  set  foot 
on  English  ground. 

The  Jesuits  made  use  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  as 
a  convenient  tool  for  stirring  up  from  time  to  time 
fresh  conspiracies  against  the  Protestant  throne  of 
England.  One  of  the  most  active  of  their  auxilia- 
ries in  these  plots  was  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  and  there 
is  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mary,  probably  in 
her  natural  anxiety  for  deliverance  from  her  pro- 
tracted captivity,  was  cognizant  of,  if  .she  did  not 
|iartici])ate  in,  these  jdots  of  the  Jesuits.  At  all 
events  these  crafty  priests  were  her  advisers  and 
ghostly  confessors  down  to  the  time  of  her  execution, 
which  took  place  in  l.")87.  The  death  of  the  im- 
happy  queen  of  Scots,  produced  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  adherents  of  Rome  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  par- 
ticular, hastened  to  carry  out  bis  long-contemplated 
descent  upon  England  with  the  glorious  Armada. 
Pope  Sixtns  V.  gave  his  warm  approval  of  tl-.e 
scheme,  and  created  the  Jesuit  .\llen  a  Cardinal,  for 
the  purpose  of  accompanying  the  expedition  in  the 
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chaiTictcr  of  pupal  legate,  with  a  commission  to  re- 
concile Engl.iiid  to  llie  comiiuiiiion  of  Ivuine,  ami  to 
coiitinii  tlie  conquest  to  tlie  Spaiiisli  crown  should 
the  expedition  prove  successful.  This  enormous 
ticet  consisted  of  1.').')  ships  of  war,  manned  by  8,000 
sailors,  and  canyini,'  19,000  soldiers,  and  higli  were 
the  hopes  of  the  Jesuits  when  this  mighty  .irmament 
set  sail  for  the  coasts  of  England.  Allen  carried 
with  him  an  "  Admonition  to  the  nobility  and  people 
of  England,"  which  he  had  got  printed  at  Antwerp, 
and  which  was  intended  to  be  extensively  distributed 
among  the  people  on  the  arrival  of  the  Armada. 
This  document,  the  authorsliip  of  which  has  usually 
been  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  Parsons,  was  tilled  with 
the  most  scurrilous  and  abusive  language  against 
Elizabeth,  and  called  upon  her  sulijccts  to  rise  in 
rebellion  and  hurl  her  from  the  throne.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  utterly  mistaken  as  to  the  re.il  state  of 
feeling  in  England,  even  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  were  at  this  very  lime  visited  with  the 
most  bitter  persecution.  No  sooner  did  the  news 
arrive  of  the  project  of  Philip  with  his  hivincible 
Amiada,  than  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike 
flew  to  arms,  resolved  to  defend  their  country  against 
the  Spanish  invader.  All  warlike  preparation,  how- 
ever, was  unnecessary.  A  tempest  arose,  and  in  oiie 
night  the  Armada  with  her  mighty  legions  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  boiling  flood.  Thus  terminated  the 
boasted  enterprize  of  Philip,  planned  by  the  Jesuit.', 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Pope.  From  that  date  Spain 
has  sunk  into  the  position  of  a  second  or  a  third  rate 
power  in  Europe. ' 

Father  P.arsons  seems  to  have  now  despaired  of 
crushing  Protestant  England  by  any  machinations 
carried  on  within  the  country ;  and  being  himself 
located  on  the  Continent,  he  directed  all  his  efforts 
to  rouse  the  Roman  Catholic  governments  to  attack 
Elizabeth,  and  dejirive  her  of  her  crown.  AVith  this 
view  he  published  in  1591  his  answer  to  the  edict  of 
the  queen  against  the  Jesuits.  The  book  was  inul- 
tiplied  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  a 
new  edition  appeared  at  Rome  in  1.593.  This 
production  was  well  fitted  to  excite  feelings  of  ha- 
tred against  Elizabeth,  both  among  her  own  sid)- 
iects  and  among  foreigners,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  public  miiul  was  agitated  at  this 
time  by  rumours  of  plots  against  the  life  of  the 
queen.  The  foreign  seminaries,  which  supplied  mis- 
sionary priests  to  England,  were  mainly  under  the 
control  of  Jesuits,  who  thus  incessantly  moved  the 
springs  which  were  to  regulate  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings and  conduct  of  the  English  Romanists.  Parsons 
and  .\llen,  in  seeking  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  its  former  position  of  influence  and  aiuho- 
rity  in  England,  considered  the  best  means  of  effect- 
ing this  to  be  the  placing  of  a  Ronijin  Catholic 
monarch  on  the  throne.  These  two  Jesuit  leader.s 
looked  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  as  a 
suitable  person,  and  to  recommend  her  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  Parsons  published  in  1594  his  "  Confer- 


ence about  the  next  succession."  AVe  learn  from 
IJr.  Lingard  that  this  tract  excited  an  extraordinary 
sensation  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Parsons  was  in  fact  the  accredited  agent  of  Spain, 
emploved  expressly  by  Philip  to  support  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Infanta  to  the  Englisli  throne.  With 
the  exception  of  Creighton,  who  was  decidedly  fa- 
i  oiU"<ible  to  the  claims  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
the  Jesuits  were  unanimously  supporters  of  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  for  whose  benefit 
they  promoted  the  second  Sjianish  invasion,  which 
was  equally  disastrous  with  the  first,  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  from  precisely  the  same  cause.  In  1598 
we  find  an  attempt  made  by  Squires  and  the  Jesuit 
Walpole  to  poison  Elizabeth,  which,  though  it  pro- 
videntially failed,  showed  all  too  plainly  that  the 
opinions  which  Parsons  so  diligently  spread  on  the 
sidiject  of  regicide,  liad  been  readily  imbibed  by 
some  members  of  the  so-Ciilled  Society  of  Je.-us. 

The  rebellion  which  had  for  several  yeiu-s  been 
raging  in  Ireland,  headed  by  the  daring  O'Neil,  was 
well  known  to  have  been  planned  and  organized  by 
the  Jesuits,  more  especially  by  their  general,  Aqua- 
viva.  In  1599,  Spain  furnished  a  supply  of  money 
.and  ammunition  for  the  insurgents,  with  a  promise 
of  men.  And  the  Pope  also,  to  show  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  insurrection,  sent  O'Neil  a  con- 
secrated plume  and  a  bull,  granting  him  and  his  .ad- 
herents  the  same  indulgences  as  had  been  granted  to 
the  Crusaders  who  had  fought  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Laiul.  The  Irish  rebellion,  however,  was 
suppressed,  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  had  been 
sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  was  compelled  to  return 
home,  to  announce  to  the  ambitious  monarch  their 
complete  and  inglorious  defeat.  Rut  Parsons,  iuid 
those  who  favoured  the  Spanish  pretensions,  though 
foiled  in  all  the  attempts  they  h.td  hitherto  made  to 
etiect  their  purpose,  were  still  determined  to  per- 
severe. Another  invasion  was  planned  in  ItiGl.  and 
adopted  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain;  but  it  was  suddenly 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  unani- 
mous acknowledgment  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  as 
her  successor.  A  short  time  before  her  death,  the 
queen  and  her  ministers  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  projected  invasion,  and  of  its  being  favoiu'ed 
and  encouraged  by  Garnet,  the  English  provincial  of 
the  Jesuit.s.  One  of  the  last  acts,  accordingly,  ot 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
banishing  the  Jesuits  from  the  realm,  not  only  be- 
cause they  refused  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the 
queen,  but  entered  into  coni^piraeies  of  all  kinds 
against  her  person,  and  into  alliances  with  enemies 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  effect  her  downfall. 

To  the  mortification  of  Parsons  and  his  friends,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  they  liad  made  to  set 
aside  the  Scottish  siu'cossion,  .lames  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England  with  the  joyful  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  It  was  now  evident  that  the 
Jesints  had  wholly  miscalculated  the  extent  of  their 
influence ;  they  had  fondly  expected  that  the  death 
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of  Elizabeth  would  be  tlie  signal  for  a  civil  war  iu 
EnglaTid ;  but  no  accession  could  be  more  peaceful 
tban  tliat  of  the  Scottish  inonareli  to  the  throne  of 
England.  As  soon  as  tidings  of  the  event  reached 
Parsons,  he  lost  iio  tiine  in  writing  a  letter  to  a  party 
ill  tlie  English  court,  with  a  view  to  its  being  shown 
to  the  new  king,  in  which  he  attempted,  in  the  most 
crafty  and  deceitful  manner,  to  sliow  that  he  and  the 
company  to  wliicli  he  belonged  had  been  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  king.  The  original  of  this  precious 
document  i.s  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  James,  now 
that  he  had  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  would 
modify,  if  he  did  not  entirely  repeal,  the  laws  which 
Elizabeth  had  passed  against  Jesuits  and  priests. 
But  only  a  few  mouths  sufficed  to  dispel  the  delusive 
hopes  of  the  Romanists.  The  restrictive  enactments 
of  which  they  complained  were  not  only  conlirmcd 
by  James,  but  ordered  to  be  put  in  rigorous  execu- 
tion. Tlie  Romish  missionaries  were  banished  from 
tlie  kingdom,  and  the  penalties  for  recusancy,  besides 
being  continued,  were  made  to  extend  backward 
tliroughout  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  tlie 
new  king  arrived  in  London.  Such  unexpected 
severity  was  felt  deeply  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England.  Many  families  found  themselves  suddenly 
phmged  into  a  state  of  extreme  destitution,  in  con- 
serpience  of  the  heavy  lines  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  One  enactment  after  another  passed  of 
the  most  oppressive,  exacting,  and  even  persecuting 
character.  All  magistrates  and  judges  were  com- 
manded, on  pain  of  royal  displeasure,  to  execute  the 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics,  both  priests  and  lay- 
neii,  with  the  most  stern  and  uncompromising  rigour. 
The  consequences  were  most  disastrous.  'l"he  rich 
\.ere  reduced  to  poverty,  the  poor  were  thrust  into 
prisons,  the  goods  of  multitudes  were  confi.icated, 
.-ome  were  banished,  and  others  were  publicly  exe- 
cuted. 

In  such  circum-stances  as  these  the  desperate  con- 
spiracy was  planned  which  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  scheme  w'as  one 
of  fearful  revenge,  being  nothing  less  than  to  blow  up 
the  House  of  Lords  with  gunpowder  at  the  ojien- 
ing  of  Parliament ;  and  thus  to  destroy,  at  (mc 
blow,  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.  For 
more  than  a  year  the  plan  was  secretly  in  process  of 
concoction,  and  meanwhile  government  were  putting 
in  force  measures  nf  redoubled  severity  against  the 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  fatal  day 
drew  near,  but  providentially  some  person  or  other, 
who  w,as  privy  to  the  plot,  disclosed  it,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  execution  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious  con- 
spiracies which  the  history  of  any  countiy  records. 
Tlie  conspirators,  eight  in  number,  were  apprehended, 
tried,  and  executed,  wdiile  among  the  accomplices 
in  the  preparation,  it  was  discovered  th.at  three  noted 
Jesuits,  Garnet,  Gerard,  and  Greenway,  were  impli- 
cated, while  eveiy  one  of  the  conspirators  belonged 
to  the  Jesuit   faction.     Gerard  and  Greenway  con- 
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trived  to  elude  detection,  and  escaped  to  the  con- 
tinent. Garnet  forwarded  a  strong  protestation  of 
his  innocence  to  the  council,  and  though  for  a  week 
he  attempted  to  secrete  himself,  his  hiding-place  was 
discovered,  and  after  frequent  examinations,  in  which 
he  equivocated  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner,  he  was 
tried,  convicted  of  complicity  In  the  conspiracy,  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  guilty  knowledge  and  concealment 
thereof,  and  in  consequence  he  was  publicly  executed. 
Many  have  been  the  etVorls  made  by  Romish  writersto 
exculpate  Garnet  from  all  concern  In,  or  even  know- 
ledge of,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  but  his  own  admissions 
on  his  trial,  as  well  as  the  evidence  adduced  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  brought  home  the  charge  to  the 
wretched  Jesuit  priest  and  provincial  so  clearlj-,  as. 
In  the  view  of  evciy  Impartial  person,  to  put  the  fact 
of  his  Implication  in  the  conspiracy  beyond  the  reach 
of  doubt.  To  display  the  innocence,  however,  of  this 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  miracles  were  al- 
leged to  have  attended  his  execution.  One,  In  par- 
ticidar,  produced  great  excitement  for  a  time  among 
the  more  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  the  English 
Romanists.  An  English  student  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  alleged,  that  he  was  standing  by  whilst  the 
executioner  was  quartering  the  dead  body  of  Garnet, 
when  a  straw,  spotted  with  blood,  came,  he  knew  not 
how,  into  his  hand.  Subsequently,  a  man's  face 
was  seen  depicted  on  the  straw,  and  on  examination 
it  was  pronounced  the  genuine  picture  of  Garnet 
most  perfectly  displayed  in  the  single  drop  of  blood. 
It  afibrds  a  melancholy  view  of  the  low  slate  of  in- 
telligence in  England  at  the  time,  that  such  a  story 
should  have  not  only  been  currently  reiuirtcd.  but 
extensively  believed  by  Romanists  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  discovery  of  a  cons|)Iracy  so  horrible  as  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  fact  which  was  fully 
brought  out.  that  it  was  originated  by  Romish  Je- 
suits, only  exasperated  the  king  and  the  govennnent 
still  more  against  the  Engli.sh  Roman  Catliollcs,  who, 
though  innocent  as  a  body  of  all  connection  with  the 
nefarious  transaction,  were,  nevertheless,  visited  with 
still  mort  cruel  trealinent  than  they  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced. Enactments  of  the  most  stringent  de- 
.scrlptlon  were  passed  against  them,  and  to  test  theli 
allegiance  an  oath  was  framed  which  was  to  be 
taken  by  every  R(jnianlst  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
upwards,  and  in  which  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
Pope  was  plainly  and  explicitly  denied.  A  contest 
now  ensued  among  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  as 
to  the  legality  of  taking  this  oath.  A  number  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  readily  admitted  Its  legality,  and 
took  It  without  hesitation.  When  a  copy  of  tlie 
oath,  however,  was  received  at  Rome,  the  Pope  is- 
sued two  apostolic  letters  addressed  to  the  Engllsli 
Romanists,  condemm'ng  the  oath  as  unlawful.  The 
appearance  of  this  papal  decision  threw  the  body 
into  great  perplexity.  Bellarmine,  Parsons,  and 
other  Jesuits  on  the  continent  were  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  the  test ;  but  the  English  clergy  were  quite. 
*  u 
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diviiled  ill  oiinioii  on  the  siilijcct.  AH  tlie  lioiiian 
Calliolic  ppors,  with  tlie  exception  of  Lonl  'IVyii- 
Imm,  took  the  onih  in  the  lloiife  ot'  Lords  ;  and  out 
of  tlic  whole  body  of  Kni^lisli  Roniiinists,  tliere  weie 
only  1,944  recusants,  of  wlioin  the  gi-eivt.  majority 
belonged  to  tlie  luiinbler  cliusses. 

At  tlie  earnest  request  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
the  Pope,  Paul  V.,  sent  a  secret  envoy  to  England 
with  letters  to  King  .James,  urging  the  adoption  of 
milder  measures  than  those  which  had  been  recently 
resorted  to  by  the  legislature.  James  received  the 
envoy  with  apparent  kindness,  gave  him  the  usual 
gratuity,  but  sent  him  away  with  no  dclinile  answer 
to  the  Pojie's  letters.  The  slight  tluis  put  upon  his 
holiness  made  him  all  the  more  ready  to  listen  to 
the  persuasions  of  the  ICnglish  Jesuits  in  Flanders, 
who  despatched  a  depiuatioii  to  Rome,  calling  for 
s  me  speedy  and  energetic  measures  against  the 
English  king.  The  Poi)e,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
from  without,  issued  a  brief,  forbidding  the  Eng- 
lish Romanists  to  attend  Protestant  churches,  and  de 
elaring  the  oath  to  be  unlawful,  and  to  contain  many 
tilings  conlrar)'  to  faith  and  .salvation.  James,  on 
leariiijig  that  this  papal  document  had  reached  Eng- 
land, and  feeling  assured  that  it  was  a  contrivance  of 
the  Jesuits,  resolved  to  act  with  the  utmost  decision  ; 
and  forthwith,  to  show  his  indignation  at  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  with  the  internal  government  of 
the  country,  he  ordered  the  oath  to  be  administered 
t  In  ,ill  Roman  Catholics  indiscriminately.  The  per- 
secution now  ra'_'ed  with  renewed  fmy,  which  the 
Jesuits  endeavuured  to  allay  by  the  oU'er  of  a  sum  of 
money. 

It  was  not  a  little  annoying  to  the  Pope  to  learn 
that  his  late  brief  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  disre- 
garded by  the  English  Ruinanists,  many  of  them 
having  taken  the  oath  in  sjiite  of  the  papal  prohibi- 
tion. Another  brief,  accordingly,  was  issued  cou- 
tlriuatory  of  the  former,  but  before  it  reached  Eng- 
land, Hlacknell,  the  archpriest  of  the  Romanists,  was 
in  prison,  ha\  ing  been  deposed  from  his  ollice  at  the 
instance  of  Bellarmine  and  Par.sons,  for  taking  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  also  by  a  public  letter  re- 
rommending  bis  people  to  follow  his  example. 

King  James,  always  jiartial  to  theological  contro- 
versy, now  entered  the  field  against  the  Romish  Je- 
suits on  the  subject  of  the  temjioral  power  of  the 
Pofie,  and  published  a  tract  entitled  '  An  Apologie 
for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.'  A  war  of  pamphlets 
now  ensued;  divines,  both  Romish  and  Protestant. 
published  their  sentiments  on  this  much  disputed 
point  ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  question  was  agitated  on  both  sides  with 
the  most  bitter  keeimess.  James  was  resolved  to 
enforce  the  oath  in  face  of  all  opposition,  and  three 
Romish  ]iriests  who  refused  to  take  it  were  con- 
demned to  the  gallows.  The  Romanists  were  divided 
among  themselves  in  the  mid.st  of  all  the  sufierings 
which  they  were  called  to  endure.  Dissensions  from 
within  anil  oppression  from  wijiout  rendered  the 


situation  of  many  of  them,  peculiarly  painful.  The 
lienaltios  for  recusancy  were  ent'orced  witli  increasing 
severity,  and  in  l(JH)all  Konian  Oatholies  were  or- 
dered to  quit  London  within  a  monlli,  and  all  priests 
and  Jesuits  were  commanded  to  leave  the  kingdom 
within  the  same  period. 

But  if  Romanists  in  England  were  punished,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  Protestant  governinent  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  were 
punished,  on  the  other,  if  they  took  the  oath,  by  the 
Pope,  under  the  inlluence  of  the  Jesuits.  In  this 
strange  position  eight  clergymen,  prisoners  in  New- 
gate, appealed  to  the  Pope,  imploring  him,  by  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  by  the  bowels  of  their 
Redeemer,  to  take  pity  on  iheni  in  their  aflliction, 
and  to  S])eeily  those  parts  of  the  oath  « liieh  rendered 
it  unlawful  to  be  taken.  To  this  appeal,  afi'ectiiig 
though  it  was,  his  Holiness  made  lui  re|ily.  Nor 
did  Parsons  and  the  Jesuits  content  tbeinselves  with 
harsh  anil  cold  blooded  neglect  of  their  fellow-Ro- 
manists in  England  in  the  time  of  sore  persecution  ; 
they  resisted  also  every  attemiit  on  the  part  of  others 
to  instruct  ami  comfort  them.  The  Benedictine 
monks  of  .S]  ain  had  resolved  to  establish  a  mission 
ill  England,  but  the  Jesuits  otTered  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  scheme,  and  it  was  not  nntil 
the  cardinal -archliishoi)  of  Toledo  pronounced  the 
allegations  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed mission  to  Ije  lalse,  and  the  desij;ii  itself  to  be 
worthy  of  all  encouragement,  that  the  Jesuits  allowed 
the  plan  of  the  mission  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

All  the  semin.-uies  for  the  training  of  missionaries 
to  iMigland,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  college 
at  Douay,  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits; 
and  even  Donay  itself  was  gradually  subjected  to 
their  control,  through  the  crafty  inanagenieiit  of 
Father  Parsons.  The  missionaries  now  poured  into 
England  from  these  colleges  were  of  the  most  illiterate 
description,  being  prepared  by  only  a  few  weeks'  or 
months'  training  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  mission. 
Accordingly,  we  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  the  four 
years  ending  at  Christmas  1(108,  no  fewer  than  forty- 
one  missionaries  were  despatched  to  England  from 
Douay  alone.  Thus,  to  the  other  evils  of  the  period, 
in  so  far  as  Romanists  were  concerned,  was  added  an 
ignorant,  degraded,  and.  in  many  cases,  immoral 
clergy.  The  idea  began  now  to  be  started  of  the 
necessity  of  episcojial  oversight,  in  order  to  reme<ly 
the  evils  which  had  cre|.t  into  the  system.  Two 
deputies  had  been  despatched  to  Rome  in  KJOG,  to 
endeavour  to  j  rocure  a  bishop  from  the  Holy  See. 
Their  evil  genius,  however,  the  notorious  Paisons. 
continued  still  to  haunt  them,  and,  at  bis  instigation, 
the  jietition  was  rejected,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Eng- 
lish Komani.-ts  disappointed.  The  clergy  made 
another  .application  to  the  Pope  for  the  appointment 
of  a  bishop  over  ihein,  but  Parsons  again  foiled  them, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  Pope  to  decree  that,  "  until 
every  member  of  the  clergy  should  concur  not  only 
in  petitioning  for  an  episcopal  superior,  but  also  in 
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recoinmeiidiiig  the  pai-tieiilar  individual  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  dignity,  no  proposal  on  tlie  subject 
would  be  entertained."  Siieli  a  decision  from  the 
sovereign  pontiirwas  sufficiently  discouraging  to  the 
English  IloMianibts.  Nevertheless,  they  resolved  to 
send  another  deputation  to  Rome,  to  consult  the 
Pope  on  the  whole  state  of  their  affairs.  Tlie  envoys 
were  favoured  with  an  interview  with  the  Pope,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  they  obtained  a  confirmation 
of  the  prohibition  against  tlie  interference  of  the 
Jesuits  ill  the  government  of  the  archpriest.  Par- 
sons was  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  partial  success 
of  the  envoys,  but  he  set  liimself  Avitli  the  utmost 
energy  to  counteract  tlieir  efforts,  first,  by  piideavonr- 
ing  to  procure  their  recall,  and,  wlien  tluit  failed,  by 
so  slandeiing  tlieir  character  as  to  destroy  their  in- 
fluence with  the  Pope.  This  cuinihig  and  unprin- 
cipled Jesuit  pretended  to  be  their  confidential  ad- 
viser and  friend,  and  yet,  all  the  while,  he  was 
sedulously  employed  in  secretly  frustrating  every 
appeal  which  tliey  made  to  the  supreme  pontiff. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  IGIO,  Robert  Parsons 
was  cut  olf  b\'  a  sudden  death,  and  thus  a  final 
termination  was  put  to  the  wicked  schemes  of  one 
of  the  basest  and  most  unscrupulous  men  that  ever 
belonged  to  tlie  Society  of  the  Jesuits.  Ills  life 
seemed  to  be  one  continued  series  of  acts  of  dupli- 
city, treachery,  and  atrocious  wickedness.  To  this 
man,  and  his  intriguing  macln'nafions,  are  to  be 
traced  almost  all  the  calamities  which,  for  many  a 
long  year,  visited  the  Rom.an  Catholics  of  England. 
He  was  their  ntorfal  enemy,  though  he  professed  to 
be  their  sworn  anil  devoted  friend.  '•  Father  Par- 
sons," says  one  of  themselves,  "  was  llie  princijial 
author,  the  incentnr.  ami  the  mover  of  all  our  gar- 
boils  biith  at  honu^  and  abroad."  The  death  of  such 
a  man  niiglit,  therefore,  have  been  considered  as 
j  likely  lo  bring  relief  to  the  English  Romanists;  but, 
]  'infortuiuitely,  tlie  spirit  to  which  he  liad  given  lise 
still  survived.  For  ten  years  longer,  the  clergy  con- 
tinued to  urge,  with  unremitting  earnestness,  tlie 
[  appiilntnient  of  a  bishop,  but  the  Jesuits  as  vigor- 
ously opjjosed  them.  At  length,  in  16"20,  the  Pope 
declared  liis  willingness  to  accede  to  their  request. 
The  .Jesuits,  thus  foiled  at  Rome  in  their  opposition 
to  the  measure,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  being 
put  in  execution  by  awakening,  through  secret  in- 
fluence, the  fears  and  jealousies  of  King  James  ;  and 
in  this  they  were  so  successful,  that  he  solemnly 
declared  that  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  should  never 
be  admitted  into  the  country.  The  king,  however, 
soon  discovered  that  ho  had  been  duped  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  learning  that  only  the  spiritual  inspec- 
tion of  the  clergy  was  desired,  he  withdrew  his  op 
position,  and  Dr.  William  Bisliop  was  lorthwith 
appointed  Vicar- .\]iostoIic  of  Engl.and  and  Scothind, 
but  nominally  Bisho]i  of  Clialcedon  in  purtiluis  in 
JUleliuin. 

One   grand  object   whicli  llie  .lesuits  have  inces- 
santly kept  in  view,  from  the  period  of  the  first  in- 


stitution of  their  Order,  has  been  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  Society,  and  the  esiablishment  of  their  in- 
fluence in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Rut  to  no 
country  have  their  ambitious  designs  been  more 
sedulously  directed  than  to  England.  They  have 
attempted  to  operate  upon  it  by  all  possible  means, 
both  direct  and  indirect.  We  have  found  theiu, 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  resorting  to  a  thousand 
different  plans  to  accomplish  their  designs;  and  while 
their  plans  were  uniformly  Iru.-trated  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  they  were  secretly,  but 
diligent!)-,  raising  up,  by  means  of  tlie  English  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  of  which  they  had  acquired  the  com- 
plete control,  a  band  i>f  young  men  thoroughly  trained 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  Order,  and  froin  whose 
labours  as  missionaries  in  England  they  expected  a 
vast  accession  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  that 
country.  Hence  it  hajipened,  that  of  forty-seven 
persons  who  left  the  English  College  at  Rome  during 
the  seven  years  preceding  16"23,  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
three  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  So  com- 
pletely, indeed,  did  that  English  seminary  beci'ine  a 
prey  of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  Po]ic  found  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  to  lay  it  down  its  a  strict  regidation 
that,  for  the  future,  no  student  educated  on  the  t'oini- 
datioii  was  to  enter  .iny  religious  order  or  company 
without  special  "iicense  from  his  Holiness;  and,  be- 
sides, each  scholar,  on  his  admission,  was  to  take  an 
oath  to  that  eflect,  and  to  be  ready,  at  tlie  command 
of  the  protector  or  the  propaganda,  to  take  orders 
and  return  to'England  on  the  mission. 

The  English  Roman  Catholics  experienced  no  little 
annoyance,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  institution  of  a  new  Order  of  religious 
ladies,  with  the  .as.sistance  of  the  Jesuit  Roger  Lee. 
These  nuns  were  to  live  in  coniniunity,  but  without 
any  obligation  of  being  shut  uii  in  a  nunnery.  They 
were  bound  to  take  upon  themselves  the  instruction 
of  young  ladies,  and  to  ramble  over  the  country, 
iiav,  even  to  the  'I'nrks  and  infidels,  to  seek  the 
conversion  of  souls  to  the  Romish  faith.  The 
Jesuits,  we  are  informed,  mainly  supported  their 
cause,  .and  took  great  jaiiis  to  obtain  them  an  estab- 
lishment. These  English  Jesuitesscs,  as  tliey  were 
often  called,  caused  so  much  scandal  to  the  Romish 
mission,  that  the  English  clergy  memorialized  the 
Pope  on  the  subject,  urging  upon  his  Holiness  that 
the  Jesuits  were  expressly  forbidden,  by  their  rules, 
to  meddle  or  mix  in  the  government  of  women,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  the  Jesuitesses 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  the  Jesuits  alone 
in  all  their  concerns  in  England  and  abroad,  so  that 
they  seemed  to  think  it  a  criirie  to  permit  any  other 
priest  to  hear  the  secrets  of  their  conscience  in  con- 
fession. In  spite  of  all  oj'positioii,  these  English 
nuns  besieged  the  Pojie  with  petitions  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Order;  but,  in  1G30,  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  instead  of  confirming,  wholly  suiijiressed  the 
sisterhood. 

After  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  England 
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in  1604,  we  liear  liiile  more  ot"  tlieiii  until  tlie  reign 
of  James  II.,  who  iiijiied  at  the  estabhshiiieiit  of  the 
Uomish  Cliiirch  in  lii«  dominions.  Jesuit  schools 
were  opened ;  the  Jesuit  I'etre  was  raised  to  the 
honour  of  a  privy  councillor;  the  Pope  was  urged  liy 
the  king  to  make  the  Jesuit  a  bishop,  but  declined 
to  grant  the  royal  request.  The  Uevolutiun  of  1G88, 
however,  and  the  conferment  of  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  chiuigud  tlie  whole 
aspect  of  alfali's,  and  throw  the  .lesuits  once  more 
into  the  shade.  From  that  period  till  the  date  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Order  by  Ganganelli,  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  in  1773,  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Knglaiid  is  little  more  than  a  blank.  The  Order 
still  survived  the  Papal  deed  of  suppression,  and 
while  the  successor  of  Clement  XIV.  connived  at 
their  continued  existence,  they  found  an  asylinn  in 
Prussia,  and  were  permitted  to  0|)en  a  novitiate  in 
Uussia.  But  none  of  the  foreign  Jesuits  appear  to 
have  sought  shelter  in  either  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land. The  English  members  of  the  body  continued 
to  prosecute  their  mission  as  before.  Nay,  it  is- 
atBrmed  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  suppression 
took  place,  the  Engli.-h  government  secretly  patron- 
ised the  Jesuits  for  state  purposes. 

The  restoration  of  the  Order,  ;is  we  have  alre.idy 
seen  (see  Jesuits),  was  the  act  of  Pope  Pius  VII., 
with  the  design,  as  is  believed,  of  upholding  ultni- 
montanism  in  France.  The  hull  of  revival  and  res- 
toration was  ji.assed  in  1814,  and  soon  after,  the 
Jesuits  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  Con- 
liriental  countries ;  but  their  late  expulsion  from 
Switzerland,  their  banishment  t'rom  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Xaple.s,  and  even,  through  the  decision  of  Pope 
I'ius  IX..  from  Uome  itself,  drove  many  members  of 
the  Order  to  take  refuge  in  England,  along  with 
their  general,  Roothaan.  Througli  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Weld,  a  wealthy  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, the  Jesuit  refugees  were  presented  with  the 
domain  of  Stonyhurst.  Steinmetz  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  seminary  belonging  to  the  English 
Jesuits :  ■■  The  college  of  Stonyhurst  must  receive, 
on  an  average,  at  least  £6,000  per  annum  from  pupils 
— the  number  being  about  120.  at  forty  guineas  per 
annum,  for  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age;  for  those 
above  that  age,  fifty  guineas;  and  for  students  in 
philosophy,  one  hundred  guineas.  Besides  this,  the 
college  possesses  and  farms  some  thousand  acres  of 
good  land,-over  which  one  of  the  fathers  presides  as 
procurator.  The  Jesuits  are  highly  esteemed  in  the 
neighbourhood :  their  liand.sonie  church  is  tin-onged 
on  Sundiiys  and  festivals;  and  on  stated  occasions 
they  distribute  portions  of  meat  to  the  poor,  besides 
supporting  a  small  school  for  their  children.  Hence 
they  have  inHuence  in  those  p.irts,  as  any  member  of 
Parliament  will  find  to  his  cost,  should  he  not  make 
friends  with  the  Jesuits, 

"  The  Enghsh  Fathers  have  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  establishments,  or  colleges,  residences,  and 
missions  in  England.     Of  course  Stonyhurst  is  the 


l)rinci|)al  establishment,  where  the  Provincial  of  Eng- 
land resides.  The  college,  in  1840,  contained  twenty 
priests,  twenty-six  novices  and  scliolastics,  and  four- 
teen lay-brothers. 

"  Of  the  806  missionary  priests  in  Great  Brita'n, 
including  bishops,  the  Jesuits  alone  can  say  how 
many  are  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Ignatius, 
though,  doubtless,  this  knowledge  is  shared  by  the 
'  Vicjirs- Apostolic'  of  the  various  districts  in  which 
they  are  privileged  to  move  unmolested.  The  Jesuits 
are  muffled  in  England;  it  is  dilVicult  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  names  of  the  Catholic  lists  <inniudly 
published.  They  have  established  a  chissic^d  and 
connnercial  ac;ideniy  at  Mount  St.  Mary's,  ne;u-  Clies- 
tedield;  and  the  prospectus  of  the  establishment, 
after  describing  the  suit  of  clothes  that  the  pujiils 
are  to  bring,  simply  informs  the  world  tluit  '  the 
college  is  conducted  by  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  college  of  StonyIuu-6t.'  These  'gentlemen'  are 
generally  sent  out  in  pairs  by  the  provijicial,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutions,  and  thus  may  charm  by 
variety;  for  the  quantity  of  work  on  iiaiid  in  the 
various  Jesuit  missions  in  England  is  by  no  means 
so  evident  as  the  speculation  for  more,  by  this  con- 
stitutional provision.  The  secular  priests  are  doubled 
and  tripled  by  the  necessities  of  the  mission;  the 
Jesuits  are  doubled,  tripled,  and  quadrupled,  by  the 
requirements  of  the  constitutions  and  the  prospects 
before  them.''  The  Roni.anist  English  colleges  are 
six  in  number: — Stonyhurst,  near  Whitley,  Lanca- 
shire ;  St.  l^wrence's,  Ampleford,  York ;  St.  Gre- 
gory's, Downside,  Bath;  St.  Edward's,  Everton,  near 
Liverjiool;  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
near  Loughborough ;  St.  Mary's,  ricar  Cliesteriield. 
These  are  understood  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
under  the  care  of  Jesuits. 

The  vice-province  of  Ireland  numbered  sixty-three 
Jesuits  in  1841,  and  seventy  three  in  1844,  They 
possess  in  Ireland  the  colleges  of  Conglowes,  Tolla- 
beg,  and  two  seminaries  in  Dublin.  The  Irisli  Ro- 
manists have  been  much  diminished  in  numbers  by 
famine,  pestilence,  and,  above  all,  extensive  emigra- 
tion to  America,  Australia,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Jesuits  cirry  on  their  work  with  as 
much  secrecy  .as  possible,  endeavouring  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Rome,  and  especially  of  their  own 
Order,  among  all  cla-sses  of  tlie  people.     See  Ro.me 

iClIUKCll  OF). 

JESUS,  a  name  given  by  Divine  appointment  to 
the  second  person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  as  the 
Saviour,  wliicli  is  the  import  of  the  Greek  word. 
That  a  special  importance  was  attached  to  this  ap- 
pellation of  our  Lord,  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that  lie  was  so  named  by  the  angel  before  his 
birth,  for  we  find  it  recorded  that  the  angel  said 
unto  Mary,  "  Fear  not ;  for  thou  hast  found  favour 
with  God,  And  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy 
womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus."  And  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Joseph 
in  a  dream  gave  the  same  announcement,  with  thg 
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iiiferpretation  of  the  name,  "  Thou  shah  call  his 
name  Jesus ;  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins."  The  reason  was  thus  imfolded  why  the  Son 
of  (xod  was  about  to  assume  human  nature  into  union 
with  the  divine — tliat  he  might  be  Jehovah  the 
Saviour.  Jesus  was  by  no  means  an  nnfrequent 
name  among  the  ancient  Jews.  The  first  person  to 
whom  we  find  it  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  was 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  whose  office  it  was.  by 
Divine  appointment,  to  conduct  the  Israelites  across 
the  Jordan  into  the  l.aud  of  promise.  In  anticipa- 
tion, no  doubt,  of  his  selection  for  this  peculi.ar 
office,  he  bore  originally  the  appellation  of  Oshea,  or 
Ilushea,  the  Saviour;  but  in  Num.  xiii.,  we  find  it 
stated  that  Moses,  bsfore  sending  out  spies  to  examine 
the  promised  Land,  changed  the  name  of  one  of  them, 
by  m,aking  a  very  important  addition  to  it,  wliich 
brought  the  type  into  a  comnlete  identity  in  name 
with  the  great  .\ntitype.  Tluis  it  is  said,  v.  IG, 
"  And  Moses  called  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun  Jchoshua;" 
the  first  designation  signifyingSaviour,  .and  thesecond, 
Jehovah  the  Saviour  Tlie  Holy  Ghost  thus  taught 
that,  while  Joshua  should  be  the  deliverer  of  the 
people,  it  wa«  not  b_v  In's  own  arm.  that  he  should 
accomplish  tlieir  deliverance,  but  by  the  arm  of  Je- 
hovah. .\iid  in  tlie  interpretation  given  by  the  angel 
of  the  name  .Jesus,  as  applied  to  the  Redeemer,  it  is 
>aid  "  for  he ;'"  in  the  original  the  i)ronoun  is  em- 
phatic; "he  himself  shall  save  bis  jieople  from  their 
sins."  He,  tlien,  is  the  very  .Jehovah  implied  in  the 
name  given  to  lii'm  as  to  the  typical  .Joshua.  And 
that  he  is  indeed  .Tehovah,  we  loaru  from  the  language 
which  the  ev.angelist  iMatthew  emphn's,  immediately 
after  describing  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  Jo- 
seph :  "  Now  all  tliis  was  done,  that  it  might  be 
fidlilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child, 
and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  .shall  call  In's 
name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  i.s,  God 
with  US."  These  words  obviously  convey  the  idea 
that  the  Emm.anuel,  God  with  us,  mentioned  by 
Isaiah,  is  the  same  with  Jehovah-Jesus  our  Saviour. 
The  Son  of  God  may  be  considered  ius  Jesus  the 
Saviour  in  a  tln-eefold  aspect — as  making  known  the 
way  of  salvation,  as  purchasing  salvation  for  his 
people,  and  as  bestowing  it  upon  them  when  pur- 
chased. 

JETSIRA,  tlie  Book  of  Creation,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Jewish  Cabbalistic  writings.     See 

C.\I!I!.AL.\. 

JEWS  (Ancient).  The  name  of  Jews  w.as 
usually  given  to  the  Hebrews,  especially  after  the 
period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  na- 
tion was  chietly  limited  to  the  line  of  the  patri- 
arch Judah.  the  ten  tribes  having  been  almost 
entirely  absorbed  in  other  nations,  and  thus  hav- 
ing disappeared  from  the  page  of  history.  The 
.lewish  people  are  the  most  ancient,  the  most  re- 
markable and  interesting  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.     Though  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years 


they  have  nowhere  been  found  existing  in  a  national 
capacity,  but  mingled  among  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries, yet  they  have  continued  separate  and  distinct, 
so  that  they  can  be  readily  recognized  by  certain 
peculiar  characteristics.  This  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Amid 
the  various  changes  and  revolutions  which  have  oc- 
cuiTed  in  the  com-se  of  the  world's  history,  even  the 
proudest  nations  of  antiquitv  have  become  so  com- 
pletely merged  in  more  modern  nations,  which  have 
sprung  out  of  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
course  of  their  history  with  the  slightest  approach 
to  distinctness.  But  here  is  a  nation,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  ntmiberless  vicissitudes  it  has 
undergone,  has  from  its  origin  to  the  jiresent  hour 
continued  a  separate  people,  whose  career  is  capable 
of  being  distinctly  traced.  It  is  the  only  nation, 
besides,  which  can  with  certainty  point  to  the  fa- 
mily, and  even  the  precise  individual,  from  whom 
they  originated.  They  claim  to  be  descended  from 
Abnaham,  Isaac,  and  .Jacob — a  claim  which  is  estab- 
lished by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  and  h.is  never  for  a 
nuiment  been  doubted.  And  to  put  their  descent 
beyond  the  reach  of  question,  they  bear  about  with 
them  a  standing  memorial  of  it  in  the  ordinance  of 
circumcision. 

From  its  very  origin,  the  nation  of  Israel,  as  it  is 
called,  in  more  ancient  times,  was  separated  from 
other  nations  for  a  special  and  most  important  ]iur- 
pose,  that  from  them  might  spring  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  And, to  bring  about  this  great  result,  a  spe- 
cial providence  evidently  watched  over  ihem.  The 
promise  given  to  Abraham  in  regard  to  this  nali(m, 
which  was  to  descend  from  him,  was  renewed  to 
Isaac  and  to  Jacob.  The  family  of  Jacob,  by  the 
overruling  providence  of  God,  obtained  a  residence 
in  Egypt,  until  they  became  a  great  nation.  Aftei 
dwelling  in  Egypt  upwards  of  four  centuries,  they 
were  delivered  b)'  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  and 
being  conducted  in  their  forty  years' joimiey  through 
the  wilderness  by  the  special  guidance  of  their 
covenant-God,  they  were  landed  safely  in  Canaan 
under  the  care  of  Joshua.  We  are  informed  in  the 
Sacred  .Scriptures,  that  430  years  elapsed  from  the 
call  of  Abraham  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and 
during  the  first  215,  the  Israelites  bad  increased  to 
only  TO,  or  ,as  Stephen  the  martyr,  following  the 
Se[ituagint,  asserts,  T.'i  soids,  but  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  same  period,  they  had  nudtiplied  to  more 
than  000,000  fighting  men,  or  including  the  .aged,  the 
women,  and  the  children,  to  probably  upwards  of 
2,000,000. 

'I'liere  appears  to  have  been  a  succession  of  twelve 
kings  during  the  time  the  Israelites  were  residing 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  an  an- 
cient historian  mentions  the  ninth  king  of  this  series 
to  have  been  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty  or  race  of 
kings.  A  revolution  had  happened  in  the  country. 
A  new  family  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  as  might 
have  been  expecteil  in  the  case  of  an  entire  change 
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of  goveniniciit,  it  is  snid  of  tlic  Pliiiraoli  who  then 
reigned,  lli.il  "  he  knew  not  .loscph."  Not  tli.it  he 
\v;is  whcilly  i,'noriint  of  the  wist"  and  wonderfnl  policy 
hy  which  .Foseph  h.id  cl)n^olillatcd  the  power  of  tlio 
E;^\']iliaii  monarchs,  hut  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
seems  to  he,  that  he  held  in  no  esteem  the  name  and 
•lie  services  of  so  eminent  a  Ixiiefactor  to  his  comitry. 
.loseph  having  heeii  the  sirvaiit  of  a  dilVerciit  family 
from  that  which  now  ruled,  all  his  wise  and  well-laid 
schemes  f.r  the  .advancement  of  the  country's  wel- 
fare were  \  icwed  with  an  evil  eye  hy  the  stranger 
who  h.ad  intruded  himself  into  the  throne  of  the  Plia 
niolis.  lie  knew  not  Joseph,  nor  did  he  regard  with 
iiny  favonr  the  nation  to  which  Joseph  belonged,  but 
summoning  an  assembly  of  the  Egyptian  people,  he 
laid  before  them  the  danger  which,  in  his  view, 
tlire.-itencd  the  country  from  the  enormous  increase 
of  t)u'  Israelites.  The  new  monarch  beg.an  to  trem- 
ble for  the  stability  of  his  throne.  The  Isr.aelites 
hjid  gone  down  to  Egypt,  and  risen  there  to  a  high 
degree  of  [irosperity  under  a  dilTerent  race  of  kings 
from  that  wliicli  injw  reigned.  The  most  fertile 
part  of  the  country  had  been  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  wealth  and  iutlucnce  which  they  h.id  acipiired 
were  such  as  might  well  excite  the  Jealousy  and  the 
fears  of  an  usurper.  But  the  language  in  whieli  the 
king  speaks  of  their  numbers  .ind  jiower  shows  the 
extent  of  his  own  fears,  rather  than  the  re.il  st.ite  of 
the  Israelitisli  peojile.  "Behold  the  people,"  says 
he,  -'of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  might- 
ier than  we."  Such  ]angu<igc  was  evidently  ex.ig- 
gerateil,  but  he  dreaded  lest  by  their  numbers  and 
their  energy  they  should  bring  about  a  counter-revo- 
lution and  depri\e  him  of  his  kingdom.  They  had 
hitherto  been  a  peaceful  and  inoHensive  race  of 
shepherds,  who  reckoned  themselves  mere  temporary 
sojourners  in  a  strange  bind,  and  therefore,  they  were 
not  likely  to  interfere  in  the  political  arrangements 
of  the  country.  But  the  policy  of  the  monarch  evi- 
dently was  to  find  an  excuse  for  oppressing  a  people, 
whose  religion  he  hated,  whose  prosperity  he  envied, 
and  whose  wealth  he  coveted.  Besides,  it  is  not  .it 
all  unlikely,  from  various  incidenl.il  remarks  which 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament  history,  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  at  this  period  beginning  to  be  reconciled 
to,  and  actually  to  imitate,  the  idolatry  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Thus  it  is  stated  in  Jo.sli.  xxiv.  14,  "  \ow 
therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  bim  in  sincerity 
and  in  truth :  and  put  away  the  gods  which  your 
fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and 
in  Egypt ;  and  serve  ye  the  Eord."  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  trials,  and  in  all  probability  the 
ICgyptian  monarch  was  made  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  fJod  to  chastise  his  erring  people. 

The  obvious  design  of  the  king  of  Egvpt  in  op- 
pressing the  Israelites  w,is  to  afllict  and  impoverish 
them,  to  break  down  their  spirits,  and  to  check  their 
rapid  increase.  Accordingly,  they  were  now  re- 
duced to  a  Slate  of  slavery,  as  complete  as  the  Fel- 


lahs of  modern  H-.:ypt,  and  they  were  declared  to  be 
the  absolute  property  of  the  crown.  The  whole  ol 
the  male  population  were  doomed  to  toil  at  public 
works  under  severe  Egyptian  taskmasters,  who  are 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  armed 
with  long  whips,  and  driving  bands  of  Hebrew  slaves 
like  cuttle  in  the  fields.  They  were  compelled  to 
dig  clay  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  make  bricks, 
and  to  build  cities  walled  and  forlilied  (or  the  .safe 
keeping  of  the  ro\al  stores.  The  Egyptian  king 
and  his  [leople,  however,  were  completely  disap- 
pointed in  their  attem|its  to  weaken  and  dispirii  the 
Israelites,  and  thus  to  prevent  their  increase.  In 
the  midst  of  the  cruel  oppression  to  which  lliey  were 
exposed,  they  continued  daily  to  grow  in  numbers, 
and  their  enemies,  inwardly  grieved  at  the  advancing 
prosperily  of  this  wonderful  jieople,  resolved  to 
adojit  still  more  relentless  modes  of  oppression. 
'■  Tliey  m.ide  them  to  serve  with  rigour,  and  made 
their  lives  bitter  with  h.ird  bondage,  in  mortar  or  in 
clay,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in 
the  field."  or  in  .all  kinds  of  agricultural  labour. 
Such  means,  however,  of  preventing  the  increase  of 
the  Israelites  were  completely  defeated ;  and  the 
Egyptian  tyrant  finding  liimself  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  scheme  of  open  violence,  resorts  to  a  secret 
stratiigem  by  which  he  hoiicd  to  accomplish  his  un- 
hallowed purpose.  He  issued  a  cruel  order  that 
every  Hebrew  male  child  should  be  thrown  into  the 
Nile.  This  barbarous  and  inhuman  edict  extended 
to  the  Hebrew  families  indiscriminately,  and  it  is 
jiainful  to  think  what  deeds  of  horror  must  have  been 
pcq)et rated  in  execuiion  of  the  royal  mandate.  Many 
a  mother's  heart  must  have  been  torn  with  deepest 
angui.-h  when  her  helpless  babe  was  ruthlessly 
sn.itchcd  from  her  arms,  and  without  mercy  con- 
signed to  the  waters  of  the  sacred  river.  To  what 
extent  the  bloody  statute  was  executed,  or  how  long 
it  W.1S  in  force,  we  are  not  informed  :  but  during  the 
currency  of  its  opeiMtion,  Moses,  the  deliverer  of 
Israel,  was  born.  He  was  the  son  of  Amiam  and 
Jochebed,  and  it  would  ajipe.ir  that  some  extraordi- 
naiy  impression  rested  on  the  minds  of  his  parents 
as  to  the  future  greatness  of  their  child.  It  is  said, 
"  his  mother  saw  him  that  he  was  a  goodly  child;'' 
.iiid  the  word  which  the  martyr  Stephen  uses  in 
describing  him  is  a  very  strong  one,  "  he  was  fair  'O 
God,  or  divinely  fair."  The  apostle,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  calls  him  "  a  proper  child,"  being 
the  same  word  as  is  employed  by  Stephen,  mean- 
ing "a  fair  child.''  Joseiihns  also  speaks  in  high- 
ly coloured  language  of  the  beamy  of  Moses. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  tiiat  there  had 
been  something  peculiarly  attractive  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  child  which  operalij  powerfully 
in  leading  his  parents  to  use  all  etl'oits  for  the 
preservation  of  bis  lite.  The  [Jiev ailing  motive, 
however,  wliich  actuated  the  godly  parents  of  Mo- 
ses, WMS  faith  in  the  Divine  promises.  Some 
have  suppo.sed  that    they  were    favoured    wiili  an 
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express  revelation  from  heaven  in  reference  to 
tlie  preservation  of  tlieir  son.  But  it  is  quite  unne- 
cps>:ary  to  make  any  such  supposition,  tlie  promises 
in  which  tliey  believed  being,  in  all  probabihty,  those 
whicli  referred  to  the  dehverance  of  tlie  Israelites 
from  Egyptian  bondage.  A  very  general  expecta- 
tion existed  among  the  Hebrews,  about  tlie  period  of 
tlie  birth  of  Moses,  that  llie  termination  of  their  bon- 
dage was  drawing  near,  and  his  parents,  in  all  pro- 
b;ibility,  indulged  tlie  fond  hope  that  their  child, 
from  his  peculiar  appearance,  was  destined  to  be  the 
future  deliverer  of  their  countrymen.  Hence  they 
resolved  to  conceal  the  eliild,  and  '•  were  not  afraid  of 
the  king's  commandment."  Tluis  for  three  months 
they  contrived  to  evade  the  cruel  edict,  but  knowing 
tliat  any  plan  of  concealment  could  only  be  tempo- 
rary, they  at  length  came  to  the  resolution,  guided, 
no  doubt,  by  heavenly  wisdom,  to  cast  their  child 
upon  the  overruling  Providence  and  ever  watchful 
care  of  their  covenant  God.  They  formed  an  ark  of 
bulrushes,  in  whicli  they  placed  the  child,  and  having 
secured  the  frail  bark  by  daubing  it  within  with 
slime,  and  without  with  pitch,  they  prepared  to  com- 
mit it  to  the  waters  of  the  sacred  river.  The  joyful 
t'ostival  of  the  Nile  was  drawing  near.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  July  the  expectations  of  the  inhabitants 
iif  Egypt  are  turned  towards  the  river  in  theanxiou 
hiipe  that  it  will  rise  to  a  sufficient  height  to  overtlow 
its  banks  and  fertilize  the  country.  The  gradual  rise 
of  the  river  is  eagerly  watched  and  carefully  mea- 
sured, and  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height,  a 
jubilee  is  held  throughout  the  land.  Egyptians  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  repair  in  companies  with  music 
and  dancing  to  the  banks  of  the  river  and  bathe  in  its 
waters — a  practice  which  was  in  ancient  times  inva- 
riably attended  with  various  idolatrous  rites  and  ccre- 
inonios.  It  was  on  some  such  occasion  that  the  pa- 
rents of  .Moses  deposited  the  ark,  in  which  lay  the  infant 
Moses,  among  the  flags  or  th'ck  reeds  which  abound 
on  the  banks  of  Egypt's  precious  river.  Among 
those  who  came  to  bathe  in  the  river  at  this  joyful 
season  was  the  daugliter  of  the  king,  who  providen- 
tially rescued  the  child,  and  thus  Moses  was  reared 
amid  all  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  a  jialace. 
He  was  educated  al>o  in  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  Egvptians,  and  thus  fitted  for  the  arduous, 
important,  and  responsible  office  which  in  course  of 
time  he  was  destined  to  till. 

The  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  Lord 
was  to  visit  his  people  and  rescue  them  fr.nn  Egyp- 
tian bondage.  He  remembered  the  covenant  which 
he  had  made  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
mercifully  interposed  to  accomplish  for  them  a  glo- 
rious deliverance.  By  ten  su^-cessive  displays  of 
judgment  he  made  known  his  power  in  the  sight  of 
I'haraoli  and  his  people,  and  brought  out  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  land  of  bondage  with  their  wlicjle  sub- 
stance, not  one  hoof  being  left  behind.  During  the 
lortv  years  which  elapsed  between  their  deliverance 
by  the  hand  of  .Moses,  and  their  safe  entrance  into 


Canaan,  they  experienced  many  signal  interposi- 
tions of  the  Divine  Providence  in  their  behalf. 
But  of  all  the  events  which  compose  the  history 
of  this  important  period,  the  most  remarkable, 
without  doubt,  was  the  giving  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai  directly  from  the  mouth  of  God,  and 
its  inscription  afterwards  by  the  finger  of  God 
on  two  tables  of  stone.  Israel  was  thus  consti- 
tuted the  depository  of  the  Divine  law,  and 
Jlo.=es  invested  with  the  high  honour  of  being  the 
lawgiver.  In  connection  with  the  exalted  privi- 
lege thus  bestowed  upon  God's  favoured  people 
and  their  distinguished  leader,  may  be  mentioned 
another  remarkable  arrangement  of  Pro'i'idence  in 
the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  numerous  institutions  of  tlie  ceremonial  law, 
all  of  which  were  obviously  designed  to  constitute  a 
distinct  line  of  separation  between  the  nation  of 
Israel  and  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  besides 
preparing  them  for  the  coming  of  the  expected 
.Messiah,  by  keeping  constantly  before  their  m  nds 
the  great  truth  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission. 

Once  established  in  the  Promised  hand,  the  Is- 
raelites were  marked  out  from  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  tlie  worship  ol 
the  one  liiing  and  true  (lud.  The  land  of  Israel,  it  has 
been  well  said,  was  at  that  time  tlie  only  lucid  spot. 
fi>r  darkness  covered  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the 
people.  In  this  re>peet  the  Israelites  long  con- 
tinued to  maintain  (he  most  exenijilary  char.acter, 
manifesting  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  idolatry  in  all 
its  I'orins.  The  sacred  historian,  accordingly,  has 
placed  on  record  the  pleasing  statement,  that  "  Is- 
rael served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all 
the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  and  who 
had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  had 
done  for  Israel."  Under  the  Judges,  however,  they 
maintained  nmre  familiar  intercourse  with  the  rem- 
nant of  the  iihdatruus  nations  that  was  left  among 
them,  and  were  thus  led  to  turn  aside  to  the  worship 
of  false  goils.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
were  frequently  exposed  to  the  Divine  chastise- 
ments through  tlie  instrumentality  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  by  whom  they  were  again  and  again 
oppressed  and  brought  low  ;  but  no  sooner  did  they 
repent  and  seek  to  return  to  the  Lord  than  they 
were  straightway  delivered.  For  a  time  they  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  during 
which  they  acknowledged  no  king  but  God.  But 
when,  in  his  old  age,  Samuel  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  ati'airs  to  his  sons,  the  people 
became  extensively  dissatisfied,  and  entreated  that  a 
king  should  be  appointed  to  rule  over  them  as  in  the 
other  nations  round  about  thein.  Willi  the  conduct 
of  Israel  in  this  matter  God  was  much  displeased, 
regarding  their  desire  for  a  king  as  in  fact  amount- 
ing to  a  rejection  of  God  as  their  king.  He  granted 
their  petition,  but  in  aii;.er,  tliat  they  might  be  con- 
vinced by  their  own  experience  of  the  folly  as  well 
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«s  sinfulness  of  tlieir  request.  Under  tlie  goveni- 
ment  of  Saul  tl\oy  h.iil  ample  reason  to  repent  of  tlie 
n.lioice  they  liail  made. 

A  new  and  a  brighter  era  in  the  liistory  of  Israel 
now  commenced.  Under  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  tlie  nation  attained  a  higher  degree  of  pros- 
perity than  it  has  ever  reached  either  before  or  since. 
Not  only  did  they  triumph  over  their  enemies,  and  en- 
jov  outward  peaee  and  security,  but  they  were  signally 
blessed  with  a  great  revival  of  religion  throughout 
the  land.  David  was  the  sweet  psalmist  of  I.srael, 
and  both  he  and  Solomon  wrote  some  of  the  most 
precious  portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  reign  of 
the  latter  monarch  was  marked  by  a  most  important 
event,  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple. In  the  following  reign,  that  of  Rehoboam,  the 
kingdom  was  rent  into  two  parts,  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  adhering  to  Rehoboam,  the  son  and 
legitimate  successor  of  Solomon  ;  and  the  other  ten 
tribes  erecting  a  new  and  independent  kingdom  un- 
der Jeroboam,  who  headed  a  rebellion  against  the 
lawful  monarcli.  To  prevent  his  subjects  from  re- 
turning to  Judah,  Jeroboam  set  up  idols  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  country,  Dan  and  Beersheba,  thi;s 
commencing  his  reign  with  an  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  God  of  Israel.  A  kingdom  thus  founded  in  the 
worship  of  dumb  idols  was  not  likely  to  prosper. 
.\ccordingly,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  its  kings,  not 
one  is  to  be  found  who  feared  the  Lord  and  sought 
faithfully  to  serve  him.  Yet  tlie  Lord  had  .still  a 
remnant  even  in  this  apostate  kingdom.  Even  in  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  there  was  a  young  Abijah,  in 
whom  there  was  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel.  Of  the  people  there  were  seven 
thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Tiie 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  sent  to  warn  them 
of  coming  judgments,  but  they  set  at  nou.^ht  .all  their 
warnings,  and  in  the  reign  of  Hoshe.i;  Shahnnneser, 
king  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  coimtry,  took  Samaria, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  carried  the  great 
body  of  the  people  into  captivity. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  survived  that  of  Israel 
some  ye;irs  ;  and  although  their  line  of  kings  is  dis- 
figured by  the  names  of  many  who  encour.aged  idola- 
try and  iniquity,  yet  there  were  some,  as  for  exam- 
ple. .Tohoshaphat,  Josi.ah,  and  IIezeki.ah,  who  sought 
to  reform  abuses,  and  to  establish  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  throughout  the  hand.  Under  such  exem- 
plary princes  there  was  no  doubt  a  temporary  revival 
of  religion,  but  in  a  short  time  the  people  relapsed 
into  idol.atr)" :  so  that,  after  repeated  warnings  by 
the  pro])hets  Isaiah  and  .Tercmiah,  Xobuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  inv.aded  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah,  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  the  king,  the  710- 
blos,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  captives  to 
B.ihylon,  where  for  seventy  long  yeare  they  hung 
their  harps  upon  the  willows  and  wept  when  they 
remembered  Zinn. 

On  their  return  from  Babylon,  the  Jews  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Jerus.alcm  amid  much  opposition  from  the 


Samaritans,  and  a  remarkable  revivtd  of  religion  took 
jilace,  as  we  learn  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
licmiah.  About  this  time,  by  Divine  appointment, 
arrangements  were  made,  ninler  the  direction  of 
Ezra,  for  the  more  extended  dilfusion  among  the 
people  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  For  this 
purpose  the  Lcvites  were  distributed  through  the 
country,  and  employed  themselves  in  reading  and  ex- 
pounding the  AVord  of  God  on  the  Sabbath  days. 
It  is  supposed,  too,  that,  about  this  time,  synagogues 
were  erected  for  public  worship  ;  and  the  Scriptures 
were  collected  in  one  volume  to  be  kept  by  the 
priests  .as  a  precious  deposit.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  religious  advantages  which  were  thus  increasingly 
bestowed  upon  them,  we  le.arn  from  Malachi,  the  last 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  that  a  time  of  great 
degeneracy  had  come  upon  them,  and  his  closing 
prophecy  is  wholly  dedicated  to  rejiroofs  for  their 
wickedness,  exhortations  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and 
warnings  of  coming  judgments.  Nearly  four  hundred 
years  elapsed  between  the  time  of  M.alachi  and  the 
coming  of  Christ,  during  which  the  voice  of  prophecy 
was  no  longer  heard,  and  the  Jews  passed  through 
a  lengthened  period  of  darkness,  and  oppression, 
and  sore  persecution  at  the  hand  of  their  enem'es. 
So  severe  and  protracted,  indeed,  were  the  trials  to 
which  they  were  at  this  time  exposed,  that  had  they 
not  been  watched  over  by  a  special  Proxidencc  they 
would  certaiidy  have  been  exterminated  from  the 
earth.  This  was  remarkably  exemplitied  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  in  the  memorable  deliver.ance  which  was 
wrought  for  them  by  the  instrumentality  of  Morde- 
cai  and  Queen  Esther;  and  another  signal  instance 
of  the  Divine  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Jews 
occm-red  about  fifty  years  after  the  days  of  Malachi. 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  prosecuting  his  ambitious 
con(juests  in  Asia,  advanced  with  a  numerous  army 
to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  had  no  forces 
sufficiently  large  to  defend  themselves  against  so 
formidable  an  enemy.  In  this  extremity  they  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  care  of  Jehov.ah,  Israel's 
God,  and  the  high  priest,  an-ayed  in  his  priestly 
robes,  and  attended  by  a  large  company  of  priests 
dressed  in  wliite,  set  out  from  Jerusalem  to  meet 
Alexander  at  the  head  of  his  army.  As  the  proce.s- 
sion  drew  near  the  warrior  dismounted,  and  prostrat- 
ing himself  before  the  high  priest,  declared  that 
before  he  left  Macedon  he  saw  in  a  dream  a  person 
dressed  like  the  liigh  ju-iest,  who  had  encouraged 
him  to  come  over  and  assist  in  the  conquest  of  Per- 
sia. Immediatclv  Alex-inder  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  besieging  Jerusalem,  and  accomp.anying  the  priests 
in  peaceful  processicn  into  the  city,  he  otlered  up 
sacritices  according  to  the  law  through  the  miidstr.a- 
tion  of  the  high  priest.  Alexander's  attention  was 
then  called  to  a  remarkable  jiassage  in  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  where  it  i.s  foretold  that  a  ])rince  of  Grecia 
should  overturn  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  This  the 
Macedonian  conqueror  rightly  interpreted,  as  refer- 
ring  to  himself,  and    ever  after  cherished  n  great 
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respect  for  the  Jewisli  people.  Tlie  reigii  of  Alex- 
ander was  of  sliort  duration,  extending  to  little  more 
than  six  years  ;  and  having  no  son  to  succeed  liim, 
fonr  of  his  principal  officers  divided  his  dominions 
among  themselves.  In  this  division  Seleucns  ob- 
tained Babvlon  and  Syria.  The  snccessor  of  Seleu- 
cus  was  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  entertained  a 
hitter  hatred  of  the  Jews  He  took  the  city  of 
JerusaloMi,  massacred  tlionsands  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  taking  aw.ay  great  numbers  of  them  as  captives, 
compelled  tliem  by  torture  to  renounce  their  own 
religion,  and  worship  the  heathen  gods.  Jfany  of 
the  Jews,  however,  submitted  to  torlure,  and  even 
to  death,  rather  than  disclaim  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  In  these  trying  circumstan'^es  God  was 
pleased  to  raise  up  for  them  a  deliverer  in  the  person 
of  Judas  Maccabeus,  through  whose  instrumentality 
.ludc-a  became  an  independent  kingdom,  the  temple 
was  purged  from  idols,  and  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  restored.  So  firm  a  standing  did  the  Jews  thus 
obtain  in  their  own  country,  that  neighbouring  na- 
tions sought  their  alliance.  Even  the  Romans,  who 
were  at  tliat  time  rising  in  national  gi'catness,  formed 
a  league  with  the  Jews.  In  this  state  of  indejien- 
dcnce,  with  the  high  priest  as  their  civil  as  well  as 
spiritual  nder,  the  Jews  continued  for  about  a  cen- 
tury, when  they  once  more  became  the  trilintarles  of 
a  foreign  nation.  By  the  victorious  arms  of  Pom- 
pey,  a  Roman  general,  the  citv  of  Jerusalem  was 
captured,  and- the  Jews  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  yoke.  This  event  hapjiened  about  n.  C.  63. 
Herod,  usually  styled  the  Great,  the  last  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  was  a  foreigner,  being  an  Idumean  by  birth,  and 
was  permitted  by  the  Romans  to  exercise  royal 
authority  over  the  Jews.  It  was  this  prince  who 
ruled  in  Judea  when  our  blessed  Lord  was  born,  and 
at  that  time  he  displaved  his  barb.arous  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  in  the  massacre  of  the  children  at  Rcth- 
lehem.  At  the  death  of  Herod,  which  happened 
soon  after,  Judea  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  thus  fullilling  the  prophetic  declaration  of 
Jacob,  "  I'he  sce|itre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Sbiloh 
come ;  .and  to  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ple he." 

On  the  death  of  Herod.  Palestine  was  divided 
amongst  lii.s  three  surviving  sons — .Archelaus,  An- 
tipas,  and  Philip.  Archelaus  was  appointed  ethnarch, 
or  governor  of  Judea,  Idumea.  and  Samaria,  which 
formed  the  largest  part  of  the  province.  Antipas 
was  named  tetrarcb  of  Galilee,  and  Philip  tetrarch  of 
Traclioniiis.  Archelaus  was  deposed  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Augustus,  in  consequence  of  repeated  com- 
plaints from  his  subjects,  and  a  Roman  governor  ap- 
pointed in  his  room,  subordinate  to  the  jirefect  of 
Syria.  Various  governors  of  tlie  same  description 
succeeded,  and  among  these  Pontius  Pilate  was  the 
tirst  who  took  up  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  all  the 
rest  having  dwelt  in  CTsarea.  "  The  condition  of 
the  Jews,"  savs  Dr.  Welsh,  "  under  the  Roman  go- 


vernors was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  extor- 
tions of  the  public.ans,  whose  office  it  was  to  collect 
the  revenue,  were  excessive ;  and  the  whole  of  their 
proceedings  was  vexatious  and  oppressive.  It  was 
vain  to  hope  for  redress  from  the  governors,  whose 
avarice  and  injustice  were  proverbially  great.  The 
very  fact  of  paying  tribute  to  a  heathen  government 
was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  grievance.  And  the 
Roman  soldiers,  quartered  over  the  whole  countn-, 
though  tliey  prevented  a  general  insurrection,  yet, 
by  their  very  presence,  and  by  the  ensigns  of  their 
authoritj',  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  led  to  many  tumults,  and  seditions,  and 
murders.  A  numerous  party  existed  in  Judea.  whose 
religious  prejudices  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
paying  taxes  to  a  foreign  power,  and  who  cherished 
the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  Jewish  kingdom. 
Attempts  were  made  by  diflerent  individuals,  and 
particularly  by  Judas  the  Ganlonite,  to  instigate  the 
Jews  to  a  general  revolt,  which  were  repressed  as 
they  arose.  But  the  fanatical  principles  were  widely 
spread,  and  led  to  excesses  to  which,  in  no  small 
degree,  may  be  ascribed  the  final  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  party  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Zealots." 

The  clouds,  bctokeinvg  a  storm  of  insurrection 
against  the  Roman  authority,  were  evidently  g.ather- 
ing  in  the  time  of  Pilate,  and  they  were  nearly  burst- 
ing forth  under  Caligida,  who  endeavoiued  to  comj.cl 
the  Jews  to  profane  the  femjile  by  placing  his  statue 
in  it.  It  was  under  Gessius  Florns,  however,  that 
the  Jews  brokt;  out  into  open  rebellion  ;  and,  under 
Nero,  those  wai-s  arose  between  Rome  and  Judea 
which  terminated,  A.  D.  70,  in  the  destruction  of 
Jeru.salem  by  Titus.  Josephus  tell.s  us  that  the 
Roman  general,  standing  on  the  I'uins  of  the  demo- 
lished city,  exclaimed  in  triumph,  "  It  is.  in  truth,  a 
god  who  has  given  us  the  victory,  and  driven  the 
Jews  from  a  position  from  which  no  human  power 
could  ever  have  dislodged  them."  The  same  Jewish 
historian  relates  that  the  enormous  number  nt 
1.100,000  men  perished  during  this  fat.al  war.  An 
immense  number  of  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  either  sold  into  slaveiy,  crucified,  or  thrown 
to  wild  bea.sts. 

Three  days  before  the  close  of  the  memorable  year 
on  which  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  were  destroyed 
bv  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  Emperor  Vespasian 
and  his  son  Titus  entered  Rome  in  triimiiih,  clothed 
in  purple,  and  crowned  with  laurel,  and.  amid  the 
acclamations  of  a  delighted  people,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  Temple  of  Victory.  Among  the  proud 
trophies  which  were  borne  along  in  the  procession 
were  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Jewish  temple,  the 
golden  table,  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  gold, 
and  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses.  .\  temple  was 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  peace,  in  honour  of  this 
joyful  day,  and  a  medal  was  struck  representing 
Judea  as  a  weeping  fem.ale  resting  her  bead  on  her 
hand  at  the  foot   of  a  palm-tree,   while  the  fierce 
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Koiimii  soldiui'  stiiuds  by  unmoved.  The  inaiblc 
arcli  of  Tims  still  reiii.iiiia  lo  us  at  Koine,  having 
survived  the  desolations  of  eighteen  ceutin'ies,  and 
exhibiting  a  faithful  repicsenlation,  among  other 
objeets,  of  the  IimIv  vessels  of  the  temple.  "  Kven 
to  this  ilay,"  says  l)i-.  Da  Costa,  himself  a  eonveited 
Israelite,  "the  .(ens  in  every  eountry  of  tlieir  exile 
and  dispersion  have  com iniied  to  observe  the  9th  day 
of  the  month  Ab  iti  memorial  of  both  the  lirst  and 
second  destruction  of  their  city  and  sanctuary.  Next 
to  the  great  day  of  atonement,  it  is  the  most  strictly 
kept  of  their  fasts.  Kvcn  the  day  before,  the  pious 
Israelite  takes  nothing  beyond  what  absolute  neces- 
sity requires :  he  seats  himself  on  the  ground,  either 
at  home  or  in  the  synagogue,  by  the  dim  light  of  a 
small  candle,  and  the  evening  service  connneiices 
with  the  i;!8ih  I'.-^alm : — '  By  the  waters  of  Babylon 
we  sat  down  and  wept.'  Mournful  and  penitential 
psalms  are  chanted  in  succession  throughout  tlie  day, 
especially  the  Lamentations  of  .Jeremiah,  of  which 
so  many  striking  featiu'cs,  once  fullilled  in  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  were  still  n;ore 
signally  .iccomplished  in  its  destruction  by  the  Ro- 
mans." 

Thus  closed  the  history  of  the  ancieiit  Jews,  one 
of  the  most  eventful,  interesting,  and  instructive 
which  the  records  of  the  world's  history  aiiywliere 
contains. 

JEWS  (MoDKUN).  The  period  of  transition,  we 
conceive,  from  the  history  of  the  ancient  to  that  of  the 
modern  Jews  is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  A.n.  70,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the 
Jews.  Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  people  for  nearly  I'orty  years 
al'ter  the  destruction  of  their  city.  'I'lie  ruins  of  Jeru- 
.salem  were  occupied  by  a  lloman  garrison,  to  pi-event 
any  attem])t  being  made  to  rebuild  it ;  but,  though  ex- 
cluded from  the  holy  city,  large  eonuniuiities  of  Jews 
were  gradually  formed  in  dirt'erent  parts  of  the 
country.  And  even  in  .Jerusalem  itself,  the  towers 
of  Ilippicus,  I'hasael,  and  Mariauuie,  the  only  three 
which  reiriained  staiuling  out  of  the  ninety  towers 
which  formerly  guarded  its  walls,  became  again 
strongholds  of  the  Jews. 

At  the  end  of  half  a  century  after  the  destruct!(m 
of  Jerusalem,  we  tind  the  whole  of  Judea  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  The  leader  of  this  revolt  was  a  false 
Messiah  called  Barcochab,  attended  by  liis  companion 
or  prophet  Akiba.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  the  Jews  began  to  give  fresh  signs  of  a  de- 
t(!ruiiiiation  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Romans, 
Iiartieularly  those  Jews  who  resided  on  the  cojist  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Cyprus.  Egypt,  and  Cyrene. 
The  insurrection  spread  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, when  Trajan  hastened  to  .■\ntioeli,  with  the 
view  of  checking  its  progress,  but,  being  seized  with 
sudden  illness,  he  died  on  his  way  to  Rome.  Adrian, 
who  succeeded  him,  quelled  the  distin-bances  among 
the  Jews  of  .\sia  and  of  Egypt;  but  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  a  fresh  revolt  of  the  Jews  took 


place  in  Palestine.  This  event  was  no  doubt  has- 
tened on  bv  the  injudicious  conduct  of  Adriiin  him 
self,  who  passed  a  decree  that  Jerusalem  should  be 
made  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  JRWa.  Capi- 
tolina,  and  that  circnnuusion,  the  distinctive  Jewish 
rite,  shoidd  be  prohibited.  The  smouldering  flame  of 
discontent  among  the  Jews  now  burst  into  a  fin'ious 
coiiHagration.  Thousands  Hocked  to  Bethhoron  from 
all  parrs,  and  hailed  Barcocheba  as  their  I'rince  and 
Messiah  of  the  house  of  David.  Thus  constituted 
the  leader  of  a  numerous  liost,  the  impostor  ad- 
vanced into  Syria,  peri-ecuted  the  ChristiaiLS,  and 
took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  changed  the 
form  of  the  Sainaiilan  coins,  adding  his  own  name  to 
them,  with  the  title  of  Nasi  or  Prince.  Tlie  contest 
continued  for  nearly  four  years,  and  at  length  the 
Romans  were  snccessfid ;  and  about  A.  D.  1.34,  Judea 
was  again  m.ide  desohite,  about  half  a  million  having 
fallen  by  the  sword  in  the  course  of  the  war,  besides 
those  who  perished  by  lire,  famine,  and  sickness. 
Those  who  escaped  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  thou- 
sands. The  reinnant  was  transported  into  Egypt, 
and  Palestine  was  left  almost  without  an  inhabitant. 
The  Jews  were  now  prohibited  from  entering  Jeru- 
salem, or  even  looking  uiion  it  t'rom  a  distance ;  and 
the  city  now  called  .Klia  was  iidiahited  oidy  by  Gen- 
tiles, or  such  Christians  as  renounced  the  Jewish 
ceremonies. 

Jeru.sjilem  being  now  a  Roman  town,  and  no  longer 
the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  religion,  Tiberias  was 
tixed  upon  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jews,  and 
there  they  first  drew  up  the  Mishna  or  oral  law. 
Christiam'ty  had  now  taken  the  place  of  Judaism  in 
the  chief  places  of  the  Holy  Laud.  yElia  Capitolina 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christiaii  bishop,  who.  in  cotirse 
of  time,  received  the  apiiellation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Coiistantine, 
founded  Christian  cliiu-ches  at  Bethlehem  and  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  besides  thirty  other  churches 
which  the  same  Empress  is  said  to  liaN  e  erected  in 
different  parts  of  Palestine.  In  the  reign  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  again 
brought  into  notice,  in  connection  with  a  strange 
proposal  which  this  bcathen  Emperor  made  to  the 
Jews,  that  they  should  join  him  in  the  impious 
attempt  to  belie  the  pro]ihecies  of  Scripture  by 
rebuilding  the  Temple.  Ammianus  Marcelliiuis,  a 
historian  of  the  period,  inl'orms  us,  that  lo  accom- 
plish this  great  work  Jews  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters in  Jerusalem,  and  in  festival  garments,  with 
richly  ornamented  tools,  conunenced  digging  the 
fouiiilations  of  the  new  saiu'tiiary ;  but  while  thus 
employed,  balls  of  fire  suddeidy  issued  from  beneath 
the  ground,  accompanied  with  an  earthquake  and 
violent  hurricanes  of  wind,  which  com|iclled  them 
to  desist  from  the  j)rosecution  of  their  work  ;  ami  the 
death  of  .Julian  in  k.  D.  410  put  an  end  to  all 
thoughts  of  resuming  it.  Under  the  long  series  of 
Christian  Emperors  who  succeeded  Julian,  Jerusa- 
lem became  the  scene  of  innvfinerablc  pilgrimage.s. 
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and  centuries  after,  tlie  possession  of  tlie  sepnlcln'e 
of  Christ  ami  of  tlie  otiier  lioly  places  by  tlie  Moliam- 
mcflans,  gase  rise  to  tlie  Crusades  (wliicli  see). 

In  tlie  year  A.  D.  G36,  .Jernsaleni  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet,  and  Omar 
founded  a  mosque  on  Jlount  Moriah.  Charlctnagne, 
however,  Emiioror  of  the  West,  received  from  the 
Caliph,  AI-Raschid,  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre; 
but  no  long  time  elapsed  when  they  were  resumed 
by  the  Moliamniedan  powers  of  Asia,  against  whom 
for  centuries  the  Crusaders  fought  with  desperate 
valour,  though  with  varied  success,  commencing 
their  expedition  usually  with  a  massacre  of  the 
Jews,  and  when  they  succeeded  in  taking  Jerusalem, 
they  uniforndy  signalized  their  triimipii  by  the  mur- 
der of  all  the  Jews  who  might  happen  to  be  rfesiilent 
in  the  city.  In  151G,  tlie  Holy  City  was  once  more 
retaken  by  the  Ottomans  under  Selim  I.,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  it  has  continued  to  form  a 
part  of  the  Pashalic  of  Damascus.  '■  Truly  impos- 
ing," says  Da  Costa,  "  is  the  aspect  which  the  city 
now  presents  I  Its  buildings,  its  ruins,  and  ils  iiie- 
moiials,  connected  with  so  many  people,  periods, 
and  hallowed  associations !  The  mosque  of  Omar 
now  stands  where  once  was  raised  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  David's  tomb  remains,  beside  a  convent 
of  Minorites.  The  site  of  Herod's  Palace  and  the 
traditional  abode  of  Pontius  Pilate  are  still  pointed 
out,  while  we  must  not  entirely  overlook  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  .leruwilem,  and 
the  English  Church,  in  which  its  own  services  are 
read  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The  .Mahometans, 
Cliristiaiis,  and  Jews  have  each  their  scjiarate  quar- 
ter; here,  as  elsewhere,  the  most  despised  and  miser- 
able belongs  to  the  Jews.  Yes!  even  in  the  city  of 
their  kings,  the  children  of  the  kingdom  are  cast 
into  outer  darkness." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews  have  continued  to 
preserve  their  national  character,  though  they  have 
lost  their  city  and  their  temple,  and  so  completely 
have  they  been  scattered  and  peeled,  that  they  liave 
not  a  country  they  can  call  their  own.  They  carry 
about  with  them  the  outward  sign  of  their  descent 
from  .\biaham,  which  no  tyrannical  prohibition,  no 
cruel  persecntiim,  has  ever  prevailed  upon  them  to 
forego.  Constituted  of  old  the  custodiers  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  they  have  scrupulously  maintained 
tlieir  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
though  by  Kabbinic.al  comments  and  glosses  they 
have,  in  too  many  instances,  perverted  the  meaning, 
tliev  have  ever  entertained  the  most  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  the  integrity  of  tire  text.  No  sooner  had 
they  been  driven  from  Jerusalem,  than  the  great 
council  of  the  Israelii  is!i  Rabbins  was  establi.shed  at 
Tiberias  in  Galilee.  Thence  i.ssued  the  two  gi-eat 
storehouses  of  luabbinical  lore,  first  the  Mishna,  and 
atterwards  the  Talmud,  being,  as  the  Jews  allege,  the 
oral  law,  received  by  Moses  from  the  mouth  of 
(rod,  during  the  forty  days  which  he  spent  on  Mount 
Sinai.     This  oral  law  was  transmitted   by  Moses  to 


Joshua,  and  conveyed  down  from  genei-ation  to 
generation.  A  complete  collection  of  all  the  oral  or 
traditional  commandments  was  made  about  A.  D.  190, 
by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy.  It  is  composed  of  six 
treatises,  called  the  Misliua,  which  has  received 
many  additions  and  commentaries  from  the  later 
Rabbins,  under  the  name  of  the  Genuira.  The  Mish- 
na or  text  of  the  oral  law,  combined  with  the  Gemara 
or  commentaries,  form  together  the  Tahnuds,  the  more 
ancient  of  which  is  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  completed 
in  Palestine  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century ; 
while  the  later  is  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  compiled 
ill  the  schools  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  century.  Thus  the  reli- 
gion of  the  modern  Jews  became,  h'ke  that  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a  combination  of  the 
written  with  the  oral  law.  both  being  regai-ded  as  of 
equal  authority.  The  Sailducees  who  resisted  the 
combination  disappeared  as  a  separate  sect  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  sm.ill  sect  of  the  Caraitks  (which  see),  the 
Jews  to  this  day,  those  of  theiii  at  least  who  have 
not  embraced  infidelity,  are  rigid  adherents  of  the 
Talmud.  In  addition  to  the  Talmud,  however, 
there  are  two  other  works  of  Jewish  traditiipii,  the 
one  c;»lled  the  Musora,  and  the  other  the  Ctihbala., 
both  of  which  are  regarded  by  the  modern  Jews  as 
of  gieat  importance  in  eslablisbing  the  meaning  of 
ilie  Old  Testament  writings. 

The  history  of  the  modern  Jews,  or  those  of  the 
Dispersion,  may  be  handled  under  a  twofold  divi- 
sion, that  of  the  .-Xsiatic  or  Eastern,  and  that  of  the 
European  or  Western  Jews.  Tlie  question  as  to 
the  ''Caplivity  of  the  East,"  a.s  it  is  termed  by  the 
Rabbins.  h:is  given  rise  to  nuich  fruiiless  discussion. 
The  two  classes  of  Jews  now  to  be  considered  have 
been  almost  uniformly  for  many  centuries  the  vic- 
tims of  incessant  o|)pression  and  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  among  whom  they  have  been 
scaiteied. 

From  the  reign  of  .Adrian  to  tliat  of  Coiistantiiie, 
the  Jews  enjoyed  a  sca.soii  not  merely  of  rest  from 
per.secution,  but  of  actual  prosperity.  In  many  ca.scs 
tliov  were  treated  with  the  utmost  favour  by  the 
heathen  Emperors  as  an  ofl'set  to  the  Christians, 
who  were  of  course  hated  alike  by  tlie  Jews  and  the 
heathens.  During  the  ten  persecutions  of  the  Cliris- 
tiaiis in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Jews  looked  on 
with  com]ilacency.  and  even  triumph,  at  the  barbar- 
ous cruelties  inllicled  on  the  followers  of  the  Naza- 
reiie ;  and  it  afi'orded  them  no  small  satisfaction  to 
see  the  hated  Christians  taking  shelter  in  the  ciita- 
combs  from  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  while  their  sy- 
na,''oo-ues  were  fiourishing  throughout  every  part  of 
the  land  of  Edom,  and  their  -scliools  at  Jamnia  and 
Tiberias  were  rising  in  infinence  and  authority  eveiy 

With  the  establishment  of  Christianity  under  Con- 
slantine,  however,  a  remarkable  change  took  place 
ill  the  condition   of  the  Jews.     Formerly,  their  in 
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tense  Imtred  of  Cliristiaiiity  was  a  passport  with  the 
IJoinaii  rinpeiMi-.s  to  places  of  trust  anil  aiitliority, 
lint  now  tliat  the  emperors  had  tlienisclvcs  become 
Christian,  the  .lews  became  a  condemned  and  persc- 
Stted  sect.  The  elevation  of  .Iiiliaii  the  .Vpostate  to 
the  imperial  throne  j^ave  them  some  sli.'ht  hope  of 
the  restoration  of  brighter  days,  but  the  death  of 
.Inlian.  a'tcr  a  .short  reign,  disappi>inted  all  their  ex- 
pectations. 'I'lie  Christian  emperors  who  sueceeded 
alVorded  the  Jew.s  entire  tolcratio:i  to  observe  their 
ceremonies,  their  feasts,  and  their  S.ibbaths,  secnred 
to  them  their  property,  their  slaves,  and  their  Lands, 
Imt  at  the  same  time  called  npon  the  Christians  to 
hold  no  intereonrse  with  them,  and  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  doctrines  of  the  synagogue.  In 
the  fifth  century,  the  Jews  throughout  the  Roman 
ICmpire,  both  in  ils  eastern  and  western  divisioi\s. 
were  not  only  deprived  of  toleration,  but  exposed  to 
injurious  and  cruel  treatment.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Justin,  and  that  of  .Justinian,  .Jewish  opiiression  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  law.  .Justin  passed  an  edict 
.\.  r>.  523,  prolubiting  all  .Jews,  S.'imarit.ans,  .and 
I'agan.s,  from  holding  office  in  the  State;  while  .lus- 
tiuian  in  his  Code,  .as  well  as  in  his  Novels,  excluded 
the  .lews  from  all  civil  rights,  .and  .any  attempt  at 
proselytism  was  declared  a  capital  crime.  The  result 
of  such  oppressive  enactments  w.asa  smes  of  succes- 
sive insurrections  on  the  part  of  the  .Jews,  which  dis- 
turbed Justinian  throughout  his  whole  reign.  The 
most  violent  of  these  outbreaks  was  caused  at  Con- 
stjintinople  by  the  sight  of  the  holy  vessels  which 
had  been  carried  by  Titus  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome, 
and  had  found  their  w.ay  to  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
JCmpire.  To  quell  this  tumult,  wliich  was  of  a  very 
serious  description.  .Justinian  sent  the  holy  vessels 
from  Coiisiantinople  to  .lerusalem.  .and.  from  what- 
ever cause,  they  have  never  been  heard  of  since  that 
time. 

The  Jews,  soon  .after  the  dispersion,  and  the  con- 
sequent destruction  of  iheir  wluile  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity, longed  for  the  restoration  of  some  degree  of 
order  ami  government.  This  led  to  the  institution  of 
the  Jewish  patriarchs,  tlie  first  of  whom  was  Simeon, 
the  third,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  In  Ins 
family  the  line  of  patriarchs  continued  until  the  fifth 
century,  when  they  began  so  to  pervert  their  office, 
that  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
to  restrict  their  power ;  and  this  proving  ineffectual, 
the  patriarchal  dignity,  in  A.  D.  4*20.  w.as  wholly 
abolished,  and  thus,  as  Da  Costa  remarks,  "  the  link 
was  broken  which  connected  the  dillerent  syn.agogues 
of  the  Eastern  Empire."  About  this  time  an  exten- 
sive emigration  of  learned  Jews,  devoted  to  tlie  studv 
of  the  Talmud,  took  place  from  I'alestine  and  the 
P.yzantinc  Empire  to  Habylonia  and  Persia— a  cir- 
ciunsiance  which  led  to  the  compil.-uion  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 

The  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  ,\sia  in 
the  seventh  century  led  to  the  severe  o])pression  and 
degradation  of  the  Jews  in  the  East.     I'revious  to 


that  period,  the  Jews  in  Arabia  seem  to  have  been 
numerous,  ]iowerful,  and  free.  It  is  even  asserted 
that  there  existed  at  one  time  in  that  peninsula  a 
Jewish  kingdom  under  .lewish  kings;  and  even  ."o 
late  as  the  sixth  century,  a  .Jewish  king  reigned  in 
Arabia.  When  Mohammed  first  connnenced  his 
mission  as  a  prophet,  he  seems  to  have  met  with 
some  <'ountenance  from  the  Arabian  .Jews.  wJio  may 
possibly  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  l!ul, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  they  began  to  enlerlain 
unfavourable  views  of  the  prophet,  and  from  that 
time  he  looked  upon  them  with  the  most  bitter 
hatred,  stigmatizing  them  as  "  unbelievers,"  and 
"  murderers  of  the  prophets,"  and  applying  to  them 
similar  opprobrious  epithets.  Accordingly,  there  has 
existed  a  strong  feeling  of  enmity  down  to  the  present 
day  between  the  .Mussidman  and  the  Jew.  And  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  pages  of  the  Jvor.an  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  close  connection  which 
may  be  traced  between  its  doctrines  and  those  of 
modern  .Judaism,  as  developed  in  the  T.-dmud  and 
the  Jewish  traditions. 

After  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  the  .Jews  emigrated  in  great  numbers  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Ivcd  Sea.  so  thai  cities  and  even  entire 
districts  belonged  to  them.  They  w.agcd  war  and  ne- 
gotiated treaties  with  their  neighbours,  and  were  fast 
rising  into  political  import.anee  in  Arabia;  but  from 
the  seventh  century,  when  Mohammed  promulgated 
his  religion,  they  jgradually  sunk  in  influence  and 
power;  and  though  considerable  numbers  of  them 
are  still  found  in  that  country,  they  are  held  in  great 
contempt  among  the  Moh.nmmedans.  Colonies  of 
.Jews  have  long  existed  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  interior  of  Asia  .and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
There  is  .also  a  peculi.ar  r<ace  of  Jews  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bombav.  who  call  themselves  Bi;ni- 
IsHAEL  (which  see^i,  but  claim  no  relationship  with 
the  rest  of  the  .Jews. in  I'"asti'ru  countries;  and  while 
they  strictly  adhere  to  the  chief  portions  of  the  .Jewish 
ritual,  they  have  also  mingled  Hindu  superstitions 
with  their  religious  observances.  These  Beni-lsrael  • 
Dr.  Wilson  of  BomJiay  considers  to  be  probably 
descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  The  Chine.se  Jews 
are  numerous,  and  are  supposed  to  iiave  originally 
settled  in  the  Celestial  I'^npire  between  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple. 
This  is  confirmed  bv  the  fact,  that  they  bold  Ezra 
in  as  great  vener.ation  as  Moses,  and  a])pear  to  be 
quite  ignorant  of  the  I'harisaical  traditions  of  the 
Talmud.  They  are  called  by  ihe  Chinese  '■  the  people 
that  cut  out  the  sinew;"  and  a  great  nundier  of  them 
seem  to  have  exchanged  .Judaism  for  the  religion  of 
the  Ivoran. 

The  Jews  have  almost  alw.ays  in  iMirope  been  a 
despised,  oppressed,  and  persecuted  people.  Thus, 
by  the  Council  of  V.aiuies,  A.D.  4<i,').  Christians  were 
forbidden  to  eat  with  .Jews.  Some  years  later,  the 
Council  of  Oilcans  prohibited  marriage  between  Jews 
and  Christians.     The  Council  ot'Beziers,  A.i>.  1240, 
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refused  permission  to  consult  a  Jewisli  physician. 
For  centuries  tliere  existed  iu  France  a  public  officer 
called  the  "  Protector  of  the  Jews,"  who  was  chosen 
from  among  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  who,  in  some 
Ciises,  instead  of  being  the  friend,  was  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  very  people  whom  lie  was  appointed  to 
defend.  In  the  south  of  France,  tiade  was  for  a 
long  period  cliiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  yet  they 
were,  all  tlie  while,  regarded  as  the  outciists  of 
society.  At  Toulouse,  so  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  Jew  was  compelled  to  receive  in  Easter 
week  every  year  a  blow  on  the  f;ice  before  tlie  doors 
of  the  principal  church.  At  Beziers,  the  bishop 
yearly,  on  Pahn  Sunday,  exhorted  the  people  to 
a\enge  the  death  of  the  Saviour  upon  the  Jews  of 
the  place;  and  after  the  year  IIGO,  exemption  from 
this  insult  was  pm'chased  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  sum  of  money.  It  is  a  strange  circumstance, 
however,  that  in  no  part  of  France  did  Hebrew 
learning  flourish  more  than  in  the  south.  Mont- 
pellier,  Marseilles,  Narboime,  Beziers,  and  other 
towns,  were  celebrated  for  their  synagogues  and 
academies,  as  well  as  for  their  Rabbinical  writers, 
commentators,  and  grammarians.  Tlie  Jews  have 
never  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark;  but  in  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  they  have  existed  amid  much  discourage- 
ment and  persecution  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Jews  who  were  b.anished  from  Spain  in  A.  D. 
1492,  and  from  Portugal  in  A.  D.  1497,  are  known  by 
life  name  of  Sejiliardini,  or  Spaniards,  and  maintain 
their  identity  as  a  separate  cla.ss  of  Jews  among  their 
own  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  look 
upon  themselves  as  a  higher  order  of  Israelites.  One 
jiecidiar  point  of  distinction  which  marks  them  out 
from  other  Jews,  is  their  daily  use  of  the  old  Spanish 
l;mguage.  which  is  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  with  whicli  they  are  so  familiar,  that 
their  own  Scriptures  are  better  known  to  them  in  the 
old  Spanish  version  than  in  the  original  Hebrew. 
Down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  Sephardim  used  both  the  Spani.-h  and  the  He- 
brew tongues  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  lite,  in  their 
private  correspondence,  and  even  in  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  synagogue,  excepting  what  was  included 
in  the  Liturgy.  Tlie  Sephardim  look  back  upon  the 
lii-story  of  their  ancestors  during  the  fourteen  cen- 
turies of  their  residence  as  exiles  in  the  Spanish 
[icninsula  with  the  most  romantic  interest.  "This 
remarkable  people,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,  "  who  seem 
to  have  preserved  their  unity  of  character  unbroken 
amid  the  thousand  fragments  into  which  they  have 
been  scattered,  attained  perhaps  to  greater  considera- 
tion in  Spain  tliau  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Under  thg  Visigotliic  Em[)ire  the  Jews  multiplied 
exceedingly  in  the  country,  and  were  permitted  to 
acquire  considerable  power  and  wealth.  After  the 
Saracenic  invasion,  which  the  Jews,  perhaps  with 
reason,  are  accused  of  having  facilitated,  they  resided 
in  the  conijucrcd  cities,  and  were  permitted  to  mingle 


with  the  Arabs  on  nearly  equal  terms.  Their  com- 
mon Oriental  origin  produced  a  similarity  of  tastes, 
to  a  certain  extent  not  unl'avouiable  to  such  a  coah- 
tion.  At  any  rate,  the  early  Spanish  Arabs  were 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  toleration  towards  both 
Jews  and  Christians — '  the  people  of  the  book.'  as 
they  were  called — which  has  scarcely  been  found 
among  later  Moslems.  The  Jews,  accordingly,  imder 
these  favourable  auspices,  not  only  accunudated 
wealth  with  their  usual  diligence,  but  gradually  rose 
to  the  highest  civil  dignity,  and  made  great  advances 
in  various  departments  of  letters.  The  schools  of 
Cordova,  Toledo,  Barcelona,  and  Granada,  were 
crowded  with  numerous  disciples,  who  emulated  the 
Arabians  in  keeping  alive  the  flame  of  learning 
during  the  deep  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  their  success  in  speculative 
philosophy,  they  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  have 
contributed  largely  to  practical  and  experimental 
science.  They  were  diligent  travellers  in  all  parts 
of  the  known  world,  compiling  itineraries  which  have 
proved  of  extensive  use  in  later  times,  and  bringing 
home  hoards  of  foreign  specimens  and  Oriental  drugs 
that  furnished  important  contributions  to  the  do- 
mestic pharmacopa'ia.  In  the  practice  of  medicine, 
indeed,  lliev  became  so  expert,  as  in  a  manner  to 
monopolize  that  profession.  They  made  grciit  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematics,  and  jiarticularly  in  astro- 
nomy ;  while,  in  the  cultivation  of  elegant  letters, 
they  revived  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Hebrew  muse. 
This  was  indeed  the  golden  age  of  modern  Jewish 
literature.  The  ancient  Castilians  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, very  diflercnt  from  their  Gothic  ancestors,  seem 
to  have  conceded  to  the  Israelites  Somewhat  of  the 
feelings  of  respect  which  were  extorted  from  them  by 
the  superior  civilization  of  tlie  Spanish  Arabs.  We 
(ind  eminent  Jews  residing  in  the  courts  of  the 
Christian  princes,  directing  their  studies,  attending 
thein  as  physicians,  or,  more  frequently,  administer- 
ing their  tinances." 

The  Jews  seem  to  have  had  a  settlement  in  Spain 
long  before  the  destruction  of  the  second  tcnqile.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  portion  of  the  di.-.persed  of 
Judah  allege  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  house 
of  David.  Not  that  they  are  able  to  produce  any 
docnment  whereby  to  establish  this  claim,  for  the 
I.sraelites,  since  their  dispersion,  have  not  continued 
their  genealogical  tables;  but  their  high  pretension 
to  be  sprung  from  Da\  id  is  wholly  founded  on  tra- 
dition. For  many  centuries,  the  Jews  carried  on  the 
whole  tratfic  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  ;  and  members 
of  their  body  were  usually  chosen  to  occupy  places 
of  trust  and  honour  at  court.  As  in  the  East  the 
Jews  were  governed  by  the  Kesh  Glutha,  or  Prince 
of  the  Captivity  (see  AltllMAl.oTARCll),  so  iu  the 
Spanish  peninsula  they  were  ruled  by  an  Israelite 
called  the  liabbino  mayor,  who  was  apiioiiited  by  the 
king.  This  magistrate,  who  took  cognizance  of  all 
Jewish  atTaiis,  had  under  him  a  vice-rabbino  mayor, 
a  chancellor,  a  secretary,  and  several  other  ollicers 
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while  two  (litloroiil  oideis  of  rabbins,  or  jikIi^ps,  acted 
under  hiin  in  tbe  towns  and  disiriits  of  th^kincjdoiTi. 
Hut  the  honour  in  whicli  tlio  Jews  were  lield  by  the 
king  and  the  higlicr  orders  botli  in  church  and  state, 
did  not  make  them  ahogcther  free  from  oppression 
and  persecution.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  free  burglicrs, 
file  inferior  clergy,  and  especially  the  common  people, 
were  their  inveterate  enemies.  Fnnti  time  to  time 
the  most  severe  enactments  were  passed  against 
them,  and  tliey  were  subjected  to  iiersecution  of 
every  kind. 

Nowhere  has  Hebrew  learning  been  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  than  among  the  Jews  of  tbe  IVnin- 
sula.  In  early  limos,  and  even  during  the  rule  of  the 
Saracens,  their  youth  were  trained  in  the  famous 
schools  of  IJabylon  and  I'ersia ;  but  at  an  after 
period,  <an  entirely  new  and  independent  school  of 
Holn'cvv  theology  was  established  in  Sp;iin.  The 
circuinslances  wliifb  led  to  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  modern  Jewi.-h  science  from  the  Kast  to  the  West 
are  thus  detailed  by  Da  Costa: — "  Four  learned  Is- 
raelites of  Pumbeditha  were  in  a  ship,  which  was 
captured  by  a  Moorish  pirate  from  Spain,  A. ».  948. 
One  of  them,  named  Habbi  Moses,  after  having  seen 
his  wile  cast  herself  into  the  sea,  to  escape  the  fero- 
city of  the  captain,  was,  with  his  son,  carried  prisoner 
to  Cordova.  The  Israelitish  inhabitants  of  that  town 
soon  effected  their  deliverance  by  means  of  a  ransom. 
After  remaining  some  time  unnoticed,  a  learned  dis- 
cussion in  the  synagogue  became  the  means  of  niising 
Itabbi  Moses  high  in  the  esteem  of  all,  and  renewing 
the  interest  his  fate  had  before  excited.  He  w.is 
soon  chosen  head  of  that  synagogue  and  judire  of  the 
Jews;  .and  becoming  known,  while  holding  lhi.s  office, 
to  Habbi  Chasdai  Ben  Isaac,  the  great  protector  of 
his  nation,  at  the  court  of  Miramolin,  lie  obtained  in 
marriage  for  bis  son  a  daughter  of  the  powerful  bouse 
of  I'eliag.  thus  laying  a  prosperous  foundation  both 
for  his  own  descendants  and  for  the  Jewish  schools 
of  Spain.  When  the  Persi.an  school  of  the  Geonim 
came  to  an  end  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  person 
of  ]{abbi  Hai  Har  Rab  Scherira,  the  schools  of  the 
Sp.anish  Kabbanim  took  its  place,  as  the  centre  of 
.Fewish  civilization  and  learning.  Soon  Toledo  and 
Seville,  then  Sar.igossa,  Lisbon,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  cities,  shared  in  the  glory  of  Cordova.  At 
Toledo  alone,  the  number  of  students  in  Hebrew 
theology  is  said  to  have  sometimes  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  :  the  number  is  no  doubt  exagger- 
ated, but  the  exaggeration  itself  proves  the  high  idea 
that  was  t'ormed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  study  of 
Hebrew  liter.ature  was  carried  on  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  Castile." 

Thus  the  reputed  founder  of  the  new  school  ..f 
Hebrew  literature  at  Cordova  was  Habbi  Moses  ■•'' 
I'lmibeditha  ;  but  the  tirst  age  or  generation  of  the 
Sp;inish  Rabb,anim  did  not  begin  with  liim.  or  even 
with  his  son,  but  with  Habbi  Samuel  Hallevi,  sur- 
naincd  Hanragid.  or  the  Trince,  who  is  considered 
as  the  first  liabbino  Mayor,  or  Prince  of  tlie  Capti- 


vity in  Sp.aiii,  ,\.  I>.  1027.  From  that  date  till  the 
end  of  the  lifteenth  century,  nine  generations  ol 
Kabbanim  are  reckoned,  each  deiiving  its  name 
from  a  head  of  the  synagogue,  or  some  distinguished 
student  of  the  age. 

The  most  distinguished  of  all  tbe  Spanish  Hab- 
banim  were  Abcn  Kzra  and  Maiinonides,  both  of 
iliein  git'ted  with  remarkable  abilities,  learning,  and 
wealth.  The  first  of  them,  Aben  Ezra,  usually  snr 
named  Hachacham.  the  wise,  was  born  at  Toledo  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  is  best 
known  as  a  commentator  on  the  Old  Testament,  bis 
labours  in  this  department  having  been  valued  not 
only  by  Jews,  but  also  by  many  Christians.  Mai- 
inonides was  a  native  of  Cordova,  having  been  born 
there  in  A.  D.  11.39.  He  was  a  voluminous  and  a 
versatile  writer,  his  works,  which  amount  to  more 
than  thirty  in  number,  being  on  a  great  variety  of 
difl'et'ent  subjects.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
writings  is  his  Morih  Ncvochim,  or  Guide  to  the 
Doubtful,  a  work  in  which  he  interprets,  with  gnat 
clearnes.s,  the  Law  and  the  Talmud.  The  great  aim 
of  Moses  Maimonides,  in  the  fwelt'tli  centurv.  was, 
like  that  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  find  a  basis  for  the  priiici|iles  of  tr.-idi- 
tional  .ludaism  in  philosophy  rather  than  in  revela- 
tion. No  sooner  were  the  views  of  this  remarkable 
man  given  to  the  world  in  the  Moreh  Nevochim,  th.in 
a  cry  of  heresy  was  raised  both  against  the  book  and 
its  author.  The  synagogues  of  Spain  were  now 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  favouring,  and  the 
other  opposing,  the  views  of  Maiinonides.  His  ad- 
mirer.s,  however,  obtained  the  decided  sn]icriorilv 
both  in  numbers  and  influence ;  and  though  Hab- 
bini.sm  still  continued  to  exercise  dominion  over  the 
synagogue,  the  discussions  occasioned  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Maiinonides  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
deliver  the  minds  of  many  Jews  from  the  trammels 
of  traditional  authority.  Accordingly,  about  a  cen- 
tury after,  we  find  the  Rabbins  of  Spain  com])lainiiig 
of  the  progress  of  infidelity  cau.sed  by  the  influence 
of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  Sepliardiin  or  Spanish  Jews  have  not  onlv 
produced  able  writers  on  theological  snbjecls.  but 
also  distinguished  poets,  astronomers,  and  inathe- 
iiiaficians.  Amid  the  honours  which  thev  gained, 
however,  in  the  walks  of  literature  and  science, 
often  was  the  sword  of  intolerant  peisccnticui  un- 
sheathed, .and  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain  tell  us  of  multitudes  of  victims  belonging  to 
llie  despised  .lews  no  less  than  to  the  Christian  here- 
tics. At  length,  in  A.  n.  1492.  after  the  reduction  of 
the  hist  Moslem  kingdom  in  the  Peninsula,  an  edict 
was  1  romulgated  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain,  four  months  being  allowed  them  to  prepare 
for  their  departure.  In  vain  did  they  ofVer  immense 
sums  of  money  to  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  thev  were 
transported  by  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Maiiv 
of  them  endured  such  extremity  of  sntVering  that 
they  returned  to  Spain  and  renounced  the  faith  o( 
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tlif'ir  frtthers.  Olhers  fouiirl  an  asylum  in  Portugal, 
wliere,  in  consideration  of  tlie  payment  of  a  liigli 
capitation  tax,  they  were  invested  with  vanons  pri- 
vileges, being  allowed  to  celebrate  their  feasts,  prac- 
li.-e  their  ceremonies,  and  continue  the  full  exercise 
of  their  religiiuis  worsliip.  A  llabbinical  school  was 
formed  at  Lisbun,  which  soon  rose  to  considerable 
distinction,  and  during  the  live  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  and 
their  banishment  from  Portugal,  tliis  school  became 
the  centre-point  of  .Jewish  literatm-e  and  science. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  was 
Aharbanel,  whose  fame,  as  a  theological  writer,  is' 
still  cherished  among  the  Jews.  In  1497,  an  edict 
was  publislied  banishing  the  Jews  from  Portugal,  as 
they  had  a  few  years  before  been  baiiislicd  from 
Sjiain  ;  and  from  this  date  the  Sephardim  wert  scat- 
tered over  every  ijuarter  of  the  globe,  still,  however, 
preserving  their  identity  separate  and  apart  from  all 
the  other  races  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Tn  America,  n 
Africa,  in  Asia,  and  many  countries  of  Europe,  they 
found  refuge,  and  enjoyed  toleration  and  peace.  But 
the  country  which  lias  alTordcd  tlieni  the  w.armesf 
hospitality,  since  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centm-y, 
has  been  the  Protestant  republic  of  the  Low  Ponn- 
fries. 

The  tirst  settlement  of  the  .lews  at  Amsterdam 
was  miide  in  A.  D.  iri94,  and  in  the  course  of  four 
years  they  erected  a  syn.ngogue.  Ten  years  after,  the 
incre.Tse  of  the  .Jewish  population  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  second,  and  in  A.  n.  1618  of  a  third  syna- 
gogue. In  16.39  tlie  three  synagogues  were  united 
to  form  one  single  community  of  Sp.iuish  and  Por- 
tuguese Jews,  which  founded,  in  167.5.  a  handsome 
synagogue  for  the  whole  body.  About  the  s,amc 
time  tlie  German  and  Polish  .Tews  had  established 
their  .syuiigogucs  in  the  capital  of  Holland.  Though 
excluded  from  public  oflices,  and  al.<o  from  all  guilils 
or  comp.anics,  except  those  of  the  jiliysicians  and 
brokers,  the  Israelites  were  secured  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  the  practice  of  their  own  laws  and  trjiditions. 
and  even,  with  few  exceptions,  the  obsenance  of 
their  national  cu.stoms.  Among  the  Jews  in  Hol- 
land there  have  been  various  authors  .and  learned 
men,  one  of  the  inost  noted  of  whom  was  IJabbi 
Menasseli  ben  Israel,  who  wrote  several  exegetical 
and  dogmatical  works,  besides  several  books  relating 
to  the  .Jewish  Liturgy,  the  worship  of  the  .synagogue 
and  Rabbinical  ordin.ances.  Contemporary  with  this 
learned  author  was  another  man  of  a  strongly  specu- 
lative turn  of  mind,  Uriel  da  Costa,  who  threw  off  at 
once  .all  belief  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbins. 
The  appearance  of  this  bold  inlidel  in  the  .synagogue 
of  Amsterdam,  and  the  open  avowal  of  his  dangerous 
diictrines,  led  to  a  keen  struggle  between  the  modern 
sect  of  the  Pharisees  and  that  of  the  Padducees.  In 
a  work  which  he  published  explanatory  of  his  opi- 
nions, Uriel  declared  bis  rejection  of  all  tr.adition,  and 


his  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life 
to  come.  The  chief  nuagistrate  of  Amsterdam  deem 
ed  it  bis  duty  to  take  cogniz.anee  of  tlie  matter,  and. 
accordingly,  the  author  was  arrested,  and  the  aflair 
was  compromised  by  the  payment  of  300  florins,  .and 
the  coutiscation  of  the  books.  From  this  time  Uriel 
da  Costa  became  both  in  opinion  and  practice  an 
open  Deist ;  but  at  length,  weary  of  a  struggle  in 
which  he  stood  alone,  he  sought  and  obtained  recon- 
ciliation with  the  synagogue.  Again  he  a\owed  liis 
deistical  opinions,  and  for  seven  years  he  was  cast 
oli"  by  his  brethren.  A  second  time  he  sought  recon- 
ciliation to  the  synagogue,  which  was  only  granted 
after  the  infliction  upon  the  unhappy  man  of  the 
well-known  forty  stripes  save  one  ;  and  a  few  days 
after  submitting  to  this  degradation,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  existence,  having  previously  written  his  anto- 
biogr,aphy,  which  wa«  afterwards  published  bv  Lini- 
borch. 

Another  individual  of  great  note  among  the  Jews 
in  Holland  was  Benedict  Spinoza,  who,  in  his  theolo- 
gical writings,  taught  a  system  of  comi.lete  Pan- 
theism, not  by  substituting  the  whole  universe  in 
place  of  the  living  God.  but  by  attributing  real  ex- 
istence to  God  aloye,  and  admitting  of  no  other 
existence,  material  or  innnaterial,  unless  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  tli.at  one  only  Being.  'I'his  amiable  but 
erring  philosopher  was  a  native  of  .Amsterdam,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  that  citv  in  A.  n.  16.3'J.  His  pecu- 
liar opinions  were  chietly  foundeil  on  the  writings  of 
Des  Cartes  (see  Idicalists),  which  exercised  a  re- 
markable influence  on  the  thinkers  of  his  .age.  Tlie 
views  which  Spinoza  had  been  led  to  form  were  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  those  of  his  fellow-Israelites, 
and  as  a  natural  result  he  began  to  neglect  the  pub- 
lic services  of  the  syn.agogue,  and  to  dispute  with  the 
Rabbins  on  religions  subjects.  At  length  his  opi- 
nions drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  he  w.as  not  only  expelled  I'rom  the  synagogue, 
but  he  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  to 
Hy  from  .Amsterdam,  and.  alter  wandering  from  one 
place  to  another,  he  settled  at  the  Hague.  Here  ha 
lived  in  seclusion,  but  maiutainimian  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  learned  men  both  in  Holland  and 
cl.sewbere.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  was  cut 
olV  by  consninplion. 

Next  to  Amsterilain,  nowhere  have  the  .Jews  been 
more  pro.sperous  than  at  the  Hague.  In  that  city 
many  of  the  finest  bouses  have  been  built  and  in- 
habited by  .Jews,  and  their  synagogue  is  in  one  of 
the  best  quarters  of  the  town.  Members  both  of 
the  German  and  Portuguese  synagogues  in  Ilolliind 
were  freriuenth'  preferred  to  fill  confidential  posts  in 
matters  of  diplomacy ;  and  such  has  been  the  respect 
uniformly  shown  to  the  .lews  in  that  country,  that 
till  the  reign  of  William  V.  inclusive,  no  stadtholder 
of  Holland  had  ever  failed  to  pay  at  least  one  formal 
visit  to  e.ach  of  the  great  synagogues  of  Amsterdam. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Jews  in  Hol- 
land, and  indeed  throughout  the  Continent  generally, 
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pjutook  of  the  degt'iicnu-A-  in  religion  wliicli  so  ex- 
teusivuly  pre* ailed.  Tlie  iiilidel  litLnitiuc  and  (.lii- 
losopliy  of  France  exercised  a  most  iicniicious 
inOuenee  over  both  .lews  and  Gentiles  in  every 
country  of  lMno|ie  ;  while  Voltaire  ajid  his  followers 
intenselv  lialed  the  Jews,  bcciiuse  the  very  existence 
of  tli.it  people  constituted  an  incontestable  proof  of 
tlic  historical  truth  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. 

The  Jews  appear  to  have  found  an  entrance  into 
Russia  during;  the  reign  of  I'eter  the  Great,  but  they 
were  banished  from  the  country  in  17-15,  for  having 
maintained  a  coirespondence  with  the  exiles  of 
Siberia.  They  have  always,  however,  kept  their 
ground  in  Poland  as  well  as  in  the  Ukraine,  both  of 
which  belong  to  the  goveriniient  of  the  Czar.  The 
Poli.-h  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  their  Uvtlu'en  in 
other  countries  as  a  superior  race,  both  in  intellect 
and  learning.  "  Nowhere  else,"  says  Da  Costa,  re- 
ferring to  Poland,  "  do  we  find  in  so  great  a  degree, 
among  the  dispersed  nation,  a  life  of  so  much  social 
activity  combined  with  a  remarkable  bent  towards 
religion  and  contemplative  philosophy  ;  nowhere  else 
so  wide  a  separation  between  science  and  theolog)', 
and,  at  the  same  time,  such  great  capacity  for  scien- 
tilic  knowledge;  nowhere  else  sucli  deep  national 
debasement,  resulting  from  ages  of  ignoble  occupa- 
tion and  servile  subjection,  witli  a  character  so  highly 
respectable,  both  in  its  moral  qualities  and  domestic 
relations ;  in  a  word,  now  here  do  so  many  remains  of 
ancient  nobility,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most 
wretched  degeneracy,  appear  even  in  tlie  expression 
of  countenance  and  stature  of  body.  These  singular 
and  original  characteristics  of  the  Polish  Jew  are  to 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  mystic  thco.sophy  which 
usually  distinguishes  their  schools  and  their  theolo- 
gians, but  even  ui  the  existence  of  Caraites  ann'dst 
these  synagogues,  in  other  respects  buried,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud." 
In  the  synagogues  of  Poland,  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Sabi'..\tii.\ists  (which  see;,  found  many  supporters; 
and  in  the  same  synagogues  the  Cil.vsiinM  (^which 
see),  had  their  origin  in  1740. 

An  Anti-Talmudic  sect  sprung  up  among  the  Pol- 
ish Jews,  originated  in  1760  by  Jacob  Frank.  This 
new  Jewish  sect  comi>letely  cast  olfthe  Talmud,  and 
adopted  the  Cabbalistic  book  of  Zohar  as  the  basis 
of  its  confession  of  faith,  and  hence  they  assumed  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Zoil.\un'KS  (which  sec). 
They  plainly  declared  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  At  lirst  the  followers  of  Frank  were  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  Christian  rather  than  to 
the  Jewish  faith,  and  they  were  persecuted  by  the 
synagogue  for  their  Christian  dogmas.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  they  were  persecuted,  on  the  contraiy, 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  on  aceoinit  of  their 
Jewish  Cabbalistic  views.  In  these  critical  circiim- 
blaiices,  exposed  to  the  hostility  both  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  m.any  of  the  Zoharites  emigrated  to  Tur- 
key, where  they  were  treated  witli  the  utmost  harsh- 


ness and  cruelty  by  the  poi)ulace.  Frank,  with 
whom  the  sect  originated,  entertained  many  senti- 
ments approaching  to  Christianity,  and  he  considered 
that  he  had  received  a  mission  to  unite  together  all 
religions,  sects,  and  confessions.  His  followers  no 
longer  form  a  separate  denomination,  but  mmibers  of 
them  still  exist  in  Poland,  belonging  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  though  distinguished  by  certain 
remains  of  Judaism,  and  some  of  them  secretly  re- 
taining a  lirni  belief  in  the  religion  of  the  ."synagogue. 
They  are  said  to  have  taken  a  share  in  the  Polish 
insurrection  in  1830,  and  it  has  even  been  asse  ted 
^hat  the  chief  of  the  Frankists  was  a  member  of  the 
Diet  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  obliged  to  take  refuge 
as  a  political  exile  in  France. 

But  while  the  Jews  in  the  soutlieni  and  eastern 
parts  .of  Europe  were  agitated  by  the  jirevalence 
among  them  of  Cabbalistic  opinions,  a  movement  of 
a  different  kind  was  commencing  in  the  north-western 
pans  and  in  Germany.  While  Jacob  Frank  was 
actively  propagating  his  peculiar  views  in  Poland, 
Moses  .Meiulelsohn  was  inculc;iting  on  the  Jews  in 
Prussia  a  .system  of  opinions  composed  of  a  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  of 
JIaimonides.  This  remarkable  man  was  born  in 
1729,  at  Der.sace,  of  poor  parents.  In  early  life  he 
exhibited  many  tokens  of  possessing  an  energetic 
and  impiiring  mind.  The  writings  of  Maimonidcs, 
and  especially  the  Moreh  Nevoehim,  were  his  favour- 
ite subjects  of  stiuly.  His  own  pliilosophical  writings 
soon  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation  both  among 
Christians  and  Jews.  1U»  chief  anxiety  was  to  re- 
form the  religiou  of  the  Jews,  while  he  maintained 
an  (uitward  respect  for  the  forms  of  Habbinical  Ju- 
daism. On  one  point  he  expressed  himself  very 
strongly — in  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  syna- 
gogue. He  would  not  allow  the  synagogue  or  any 
other  religious  conununity  to  inipo.se  any  restriction 
whatever  on  the  rights  of  thinking  ami  ^caching. 
Through  the  influence  of  Mendelsohn,  all  respect  for 
the  Talmud  began  to  disappear  among  the  German 
Jews,  and  a  large  party  was  formed  avowing  them- 
selves Anti-Talmudists.  This  eminent  Jewi.^^h  philo- 
sopher died  in  1786,  but  the  hnpress  which  lie  had 
made  upon  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  continued  to  be  felt  long  after  his  decease. 
Three  intimate  friends,  who  long  survived  him,  and 
who  actively  propagated  his  opinions,  were  llartwig 
AA'essely,  Isaac  Euchcl,  and  David  Friedlander. 

The  year  1789  proved  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  modern  Jews.  With 
the  French  Revolution  a  system  of  political  theories 
and  opinions  arose  which  agitated  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Nor  were  the  dispersed  of  Israel  unalTccted 
by  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  change.  Throwing  olT 
their  own  ancient  nationality,  they  directed  all  their 
elVorts  from  this  period  to  be  reckoned  fellow-coun- 
trymen with  the  Christian  nations.  Taking  advan- 
t:ige  of  the  great  political  outburst  in  France,  the 
Jews  called  loudly  for  the  application  in  their  case 
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of  the  principles  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality. 
Tlieir  demand  was  acknowledged  to  be  just,  and  in 
1791  complete  equality  was  proclaimed  for  all  Jews, 
without  exception  and  distinction,  who  would  accept 
the  rights  and  fuliil  the  duties  of  French  citizens. 
The  right.s  which  the  Revolution  had  thus  obtained 
for  the  Jews  were  conlirmed  by  Xapoleon  Bona- 
parte. In  consequence,  however,  of  the  prevalence 
of  usury  among  tlie  Jewish  population  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Rhine,  an  Imperial  edict  was  published 
in  1808,  imposing  on  every  Jewish  creditor  who 
.■■hould  go  to  law  against  a  debtor  the  obligation  to 
procure  a  certificate  of  good  character,  attested  by 
the  local  authorities,  decl.aring  that  the  said  creditor 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  usury,  or  pursuing 
any  disgraceful  traffic.  This  severe  decree  was 
limited  in  its  continuance  to  ten  years ;  but  before 
the  expiry  of  that  period  it  was  revoked,  in  conse- 
quence of  (he  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family.  In 
Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Rheni.sh  Prussia  it  was  con- 
tinued and  strictly  enforced  after  the  ten  years  liad 
come  to  a  close. 

Napoleon  I.,  in  his  anxiety  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Jews  scattered  throughout  his  dominions,  con- 
voked at  Paris  a  large  asscmlily  or  sanhedrim  of 
I.srarlites.  This  council,  which  consi.sted  of  110 
members,  met  on  the  '28th  of  July  1806.  It  was 
constituted  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  and  three  Im- 
perial commissioners  were  introduced  during  the 
sittings,  with  twelve  questions,  which  the  .sinliedrim 
were  requested  to  answer  for  the  satisfaction  of 
Xapoleon  and  the  government.  These  questions, 
which  chieily  referred  to  the  Jewish  laws  concerning 
marri.Hge  and  usury,  were  after  mature  deliberation 
answered  by  tl\e  assembly  to  the  following  etTect,  as 
related  by  Da  Costa  :  "That  the  Jew,  though  by  the 
law  of  Moses  he  had  permission  to  take  scvei^al 
wives,  was  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  this  liberty  in 
the  West,  an  obligation  to  take  onlj'  one  wife  hav- 
ing been  imposed  upon  them  in  the  year  1030,  by  an 
Assembly,  over  which  Rabbi  Gcrson,  of  Worms, 
presided, — that  no  kind  of  divorce  was  allowed 
among  the  Jews,  except  what  was  authorized  by  the 
law  of  the  country,  and  pronounced  Judicially, — that 
the  Jews  recognised  not  only  Frenchmen,  but  all 
men  as  their  brethren,  witliout  m.aUing  any  dilli'rcnce 
between  the  .Tew  an<l  him  who  was  not  a  Jew,  from 
whom  they  differed  not  as  ,i  nation,  but  by  their  re- 
ligion only.  Willi  respect  to  France,  the  Jew,  who 
had  there  been  rescued  from  oppression,  and  allowed 
an  equality  of  social  rights,  looked  upon  that  country 
as  more  especially  liis  own,  of  which  he  had  already 
given  manifest  proof  on  the  field  of  battle ;— that 
since  the  revolution  no  kind  of  jurisdiction  in  France 
or  Italy  could  control  that  of  the  Rabbins  ; — that  the 
Jewish  law  forbade  all  taking  of  usury,  either  from 
strangers  or  their  own  brethren  ;  that  the  command- 
ment to  lend  to  his  Israelitish  brother,  without  in- 
terest, was  a  precept  of  charity,  which  by  no  means 
detracted  from  the  justice,  or  the  necessity  of  a  law- 
II. 


ful  interest  in  matters  of  commerce  ;  finall}-,  that  the 
Jemsh  religion  declared,  without  any  distinction  of 
persons,  that  usury  was  disgraceful  and  infamous; 
but  that  the  use  of  interest  in  mercantile  atVairs, 
without  reference  to  religion  or  country,  was  legal,— 
to  lend,  -without  interest,  out  of  pure  charity  towards 
all  men,  w.as  praiseworthy." 

The  Imperial  government  declared  tlieir  entire 
satisfartioii  with  tlie  replies  of  the  sanhedrim,  and 
another  assembly  of  the  same  kind  was  convoked  by 
the  Emperor  in  1807,  to  which  Jews  from  othei 
comitries,  and  especially  from  Holland,  were  invited, 
with  the  view  of  giving  to  the  principles  of  the  first 
sanhedrim  the  force  of  law  among  the  Jews  in  all 
cotmtries.  The  second  meeting,  called  the  great 
Sanhedrim,  to  which  was  intrusted  the  fonnation  of 
a  plan  of  organization  for  all  the  synagogues  through- 
out the  Empire,  met  the  following  year.  The  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  .sanhedrim  were  strongly  op- 
posed by  tlie  Jews  of  other  countries,  particularly 
those  of  Germany  and  Holland.  But  the  social  and 
political  equality  which,the  Jews  enjoyed  in  Fran-e, 
led  to  their  settlement  in  gi'e.at  numbers  in  that 
country  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  after  the 
assembling  of  the  sanhedrim,  the  Jewish  population 
resident  within  the  boundaries  of  the  French  Em- 
pire amoimled  to  80,000  souls,  of  whom  1,2.32  were 
landed  proprietors,  exclusive  of  the  owners  of  houses 
in  towns. 

The  Jews  in  France,  from  the  date  of  their  eman- 
cipation by  N'-apoleon  I.,  have  under  every  successive 
government  been  eligible  to  the  highest  oflices,  both 
civil  and  military,  and  so  well  have  they  acquitted 
themselves  in  every  (jllice  which  thoy  have  occupied, 
that  in  18,S0  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  M. 
Mi^rilhou,  gave  the  strongest  official  testimony  in 
their  favour.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  the 
social  ecpialitv  of  the  .lews  in  France  has  been  car- 
ried, has  not  only  tended  to  destroy  the  national 
spirit  which  has  generally  characterized  the  Jewish 
people,  but  has  introduced  among  them  that  spirit 
of  religions  indilTerence,  and  even  infidelity,  which  is 
raiiidly  ditfusing  itself  among  Continental  Jews  gen- 
erally. 

The  Revolution  inlroduccil  into  the  Xetherlands 
from  France  in  ITO.'i.  gradually  led  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  that  country  also.  But  while  a 
few  hailed  the  new  institutions,  the  great  mass  con- 
tinued devotedly  att.ached  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and 
keenly  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  diiVerence  of  opinion  which  thus  existed  among 
the  Jews  on  political  matters,  brought  about  at  length 
a  schism  in  the  .synagogue.  Those  wdio  had  im- 
bibed the  new  ideas  assembled  separately  for  reli- 
gious worship,  and  founded  a  synagogue  named 
Adath  Jeshurun,  which  continued  apart  from  the 
ancient  synagogue  of  the  Netliorlands  till  the  reign 
of  William  I.  Soon  after  the  revolution  in  Holland 
in  1795,  Jews  beg.in  to  be  admitted  to  the  iiuuvci- 
pality  and  the  tribunal  of  Amsterdam,  and  even  to  the 
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Niitiiiual  Asscinljly  jit  the  IIa:,'iie.  Those  privileges 
were  coiitiimeil  liist  uiiiIlt  ijoiiis  Xiiiioleon,  and  tlieii 
iiiider  tlie  house  of  Oraii.^c,  as  well  as  iimlei'  the  liifl'ei- 
cnt  constitutions  of  1813,  1815,  1840,  ami  1848.  At 
this  dav,  accordingly,  Jews  in  Holland  are  not  unfio- 
quently  found  holding  nuiniui[ial  onices  in  towns,  and 
])laces  of  trust  and  influence  under  the  Crown.  In 
Belgium  also,  the  Jews  enjoy  entire  liberty,  and  are 
eligible  to  all  situations  of  a  secular  kind,  ou  the  same 
fooling  with  the  members  of  other  religious  bodies. 

In  CTcrmany  ihe  Jews  had  a  long  struggle  for 
emancipation.  Xo  douht  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  influence  of  the  French  Imperial  government 
under  Xap(jleon  I.,  were  favourable  to  the  Jews  in 
various  parts  of  Germany.  Hut  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  King  Frederick  William  III.  that  the  Jews 
became  entitled  to  rank  as  Prussian  citizens.  This 
was  secured  to  them  by  an  edict  published  on  the 
Hill  of  March  1812,  which,  while  it  granted  the 
right  of  citizenship,  encumbered  it  with  so  many 
exceptions  and  provisional  regulations,  that  it  was 
rendered  almost  nugatory.  These  restrictions,  how- 
ever, were  removed  in  the  year  1848,  when  the  re- 
vohitionary  spirit  spread  over  almost  every  country 
of  Europe. 

In  Komaii  Catholic  countries  various  remarkable 
changes  have  been  e:Vected  in  the  relation  of  the  Jews 
to  the  governments.  The  reigning  Pope,  Pius  IX., 
at  an  e«rly  jHjriod  of  his  Poutificjite,  set  an  example  of 
liber.ality  by  liis  regulations  in  favour  of  the  Jewish 
subjects  of  the  church.  The  Ghetto  of  the  Jews  at 
Rome  was  solemnly  opened  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  -April  1847.  It  had  been  customary  for  four 
elders  of  the  syn.agogue  annually  to  approach  the 
Pope  with  an  lunnble  supplication  that  ho  would 
grant  the  Jews  permission  as  a  nation  to  reside  in 
Rome.  Tills  degrading  custom,  Pius  IX.  abolished, 
and  granted  a  complete  and  unrestricted  toleration. 

Throngliout  every  part  of  the  world  Jews  are  to 
be  found,  "  There  is  not  a  country,"  says  Dr.  Keith, 
"on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  the  Jews  are  un- 
known. They  are  found  alike  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  They  are  citizens  of  the  world 
wiihofit  a  country.  Xeither  mountains,  nor  rivers, 
nor  deserts,  nor  oceans,  which  are  the  bouiularies  of 
other  natiiins,  have  terminated  their  wanderings. 
They  abound  in  Polan<l,  in  Holland,  in  Russia,  aiul 
in  Turkey.  In  Germany.  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and 
Itritain,  they  are  more  thinly  scattered.  In  Persia, 
China,  and  India,  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  of  the 
Ganges,  they  are  few  in  number  among  the  heathen. 
They  have  trod  the  snows  of  Siberia,  aiui  the  sand  of 
the  burning  de.scrf ;  and  the  Em-opean  traveller  hears 
of  their  existence  in  regions  which  be  camiot  reach, 
even  in  the  very  iutciK)r  of  .\l'rica,  south  of  Timbuc- 
too.  From  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  from  Japan  to  Bri- 
tain, from  Ilorneo  to  Archangel,  from  Ilhuiostan  to 
Honduras,  no  inhabitant  of  any  nation  upon  the 
earth  would  be  known  in  all  the  intervening  regions, 
but  a  Jew  alone." 


Properly  speaking,  the  modern  Jews  have  lu)  sym- 
bol or  profession  of  faith,  but  allege  the  Word  ol 
God  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the 
standard  of  their  belief  and  pr.utiee.  Maimonides, 
however,  reduced  the  doctrines  of  Judaism  to  a 
limited  number  of  fundamental  principles,  which  arc 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thirteen  Articles, 
and  are  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  exhibiting  a  view  of 
their  peculiar  system.  These  articles  which  form 
the  creed  of  the  modern  Jews  are  as  follows : — 

"  I.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator 
(blessed  be  his  name)  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  ol 
all  creatures,  that  he  alone  has  made,  does  make, 
and  will  make  all  things. 

"II.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator 
(blessed  be  his  name)  is  only  one,  in  unity  to  which 
there  is  no  resendilance,  and  that  he  alone  has  been, 
is,  and  will  be  our  God. 

••  III.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Crea- 
tor (blessed  be  his  name)  is  not  corporeal,  nor  to  be 
comprehended  by  an  understanding  capable  of  com- 
prehending what  is  corporeal ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  like  him  in  the  luilverse. 

"  IV.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Crea- 
tor (blessed  be  his  name)  is  the  First  and  the  Last. 

'•V.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Crea- 
tor (blessed  be  his  name)  is  the  oidy  object  of  ado- 
ration, and  that  no  other  being  whatever  ought  to  bi- 
worsliipi>ed. 

"VI,  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  all  the 
words  of  the  i)rophets  are  true. 

"  VII.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  Moses  our  master  (may  he  rest  in  peace) 
are  true;  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  all  the  wise 
men,  as  well  of  those  who  went  before  him,  as  ol 
those  who  have  succeeded  him. 

"VIII.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the 
whole  law  which  we  have  in  our  hands  at  this  day, 
was  delivered  by  Moses  our  master,  (may  he  rest  in 
peace) . 

"  IX.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  this  law 
will  never  be  changed,  and  that  no  other  law  will 
ever  be  given  by  the  Creator,  (blessed  be  bis  name). 

"  X.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Crea- 
tor (blessed  be  his  name)  knows  all  the  actions  ol 
men,  aiul  all  their  thoughts,  as  it  is  said;  'He  fasli- 
ioneth  all  the  hearts  of  them,  and  understnndeth  all 
their  works.' 

"  XI,  I  believe  with  a  jierleet  faith,  that  the  Crea- 
tor (blessed  be  his  name)  rewards  those  wl.  >  observe 
his  commands,  and  punishes  those  who  transgress 
them, 

"XII,  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the 
Messiah  will  come,  am]  though  he  delays,  neverthe- 
less I  will  always  expect  him  till  he  come, 

"XIII,  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the 
dead  will  be  restored  to  life,  when  it  Rhall  be  so 
ordained  by  the  decree  of  the  Creator;  blessed  be 
his  name,  ami  exalted  be  his  remenduanee  for  ewt 
and  ever." 
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Tlie  articles  of  Maiinonules  have  been  apjiroveil 
ai.d  sanctioned  by  almost  all  the  Kabbis  for  the  last 
tive  huiiili'ed  years.  They  have  been  iniblicly  ailopted 
•IS  the  creed  of  the  synagogue,  and  have  been  inserted 
in  the  prayer  books  as  fundamental  points,  which  all 
Jews  are  expected  to  believe,  and  are  required  to 
repeat  every  day.  The  precepts  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion are  considered  as  amounting  to  613,  of  which 
the  atfiimative  are  248,  and  the  negative  365.  "  In 
the  ten  commandments,"  saj's  a  writer  on  this  subject, 
•'  there  are  613  letters,  and  each  letter  .stands  for  one 
command ;  and  in  the  whole  law  of  Moses  there  are 
613  commandments ;  and  such  was  the  power  of 
these  two  tables,  that  it  contained  the  complete  law 
of  Moses.  Thus  far  it  is  proved  that  a  perfect  God 
gave  a  iierfect  law."  The  negative  precepts  are 
obligatory  on  every  Israelite  at  all  times ;  but  of  the 
affirmative,  some  are  optional,  some  are  restricted  to 
certain  seasons,  and  others  to  certain  offices  ;  some 
can  only  be  perfoi-med  in  Palestine,  and  others  are 
limited  to  the  regulation  of  such  ceremonies  and 
services  as  have  been  discontinued  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple.  The  oblig.ations  imposed  ou 
Jewish  females  by  the  affirmative  precepts  are  very 
few.  The  Rabbis  hold  that  before  maiTiage  a  woman 
has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and  is  not  required 
to  obser\  e  any  of  the  commandments ;  and  after 
marriage,  she  has  only  to  observe  three:  (1.)  the 
puritications  of  women  ;  (2.)  to  bless  the  Sabbath 
liread — that  is,  to  take  a  small  jiieee  of  dough,  re- 
peat a  prayer  over  it,  and  tln'ow  it  into  the  lire;  and 
1,3.)  to  light  the  candles  on  the  eve  of  any  Sabbath, 
or  of  any  festival,  and  repeat  a  prayer  whilst  doing  it. 

Everv  Jewish  father  is  bound  to  instruct  his  sons 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  not  his  daughters, 
and  women  are  not  required  to  learn  the  law  them- 
selves, neither  are  they  obliged  to  teach  it  to  their 
children.  The  jirocess  of  educiition  followed  in  the 
case  of  Jewish  children  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
MCaid  in  his  'Judaism  and  the  Jews:' — "At  four 
or  tive  years  of  age,  the  Jewish  child  begins  to  learn 
the  Aleph  Beth.  As  soon  as  he  can  read  the  Hebrew 
text  with  points,  the  work  of  translation  commences. 
There  is  no  leaming  of  grammar.  The  Melamme<l 
leaclies  the  translation  at  once.  He  pronounces  the 
Hebrew  word,  and  tells  the  meaning,  and  repeats  a 
given  portion  in  this  way  until  the  child  knows  it. 
Thus,  without  grammar  or  lexicon,  without  any 
reference  to  roots  or  conjiigntions,  the  Jewish  chil- 
dren learn  the  language  of  their  forel'athers;  and  it  is 
sm-prising  to  see  the  progress  which  they  make  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  When  the  child  can  translate 
tolerably,  he  then  begins  the  I'entateuch  again,  wiih 
the  '  Commentary'  of  li.  Solomon  Jarchi.  The  style 
of  this  connnentator  is  concise,  and  often  obscure. 
Hut  the  oral  instruction  clears  away  the  difficulties. 
The  Melammed  repeats  the  words,  giving  the  sense 
as  before,  and  the  child  repeats  after  him  until  lie  has 
learned  his  task,  which  is  for  a  week — either  the 
whole   weekly  portion  of  the  law,  or  a  paj-t  of  it. 


according  to  his  abilities.  When  he  has  mastered 
liiishi,  he  begins  the  Talmud.  At  lirst,  the  oral 
method  is  nsed  as  before ;  but  very  soon  the  child  is 
left  to  shift  for  himself;  and  nsually,  at  ten  years  ol 
age,  he  is  able  to  make  out  the  sense  by  the  help  oi 
Jarchi's  '  Commentary.'  At  thirteen  he  becomes  a 
bar  miizmh,  the  son  of  the  conniiandment,  and  is 
then  responsible  for  his  own  sins,  which,  up  to  that 
time,  the  father  has  borne;  and  is  expected  to  ex- 
pound some  difficult  passage  of  the  Talmud  publicly 
in  the  synagogue.  Of  course  all  Jewish  childi-en 
do  not  pursue  these  studies  so  far  as  the  Talmud  and 
its  commentaries.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  very 
poor,  and  many  are  therefore  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Pentateuch.  Others  stop 
at  Kashi's  '  Connnentary.'  Others  exhibit  no  taste 
for  learning.  But  still,  alter  deducting  all  these 
classes,  a  greater  proportion  of  Jewish  children 
receive  a  learned  education  than  amongst  Christians. 
Poor  youths  of  promise  fnid  a  seminary  and  books  in 
the  Beth  Hammedrash,  or  house  of  instruction,  which 
exists  in  everv  large  congregation,  where  the  Uabbi 
presides  and  superintends  the  studies.  They  are 
supported  by  vohmtaiy  contribution,  and  wander 
about  from  one  celebrated  Rabbi  to  another  in  order 
to  comiiltte  their  studies;  and,  it  must  be  added, 
everywhere  iind  a  home  and  a  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  lite.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  in  the 
Jewish  character  is  the  hospitality  with  which  they 
treat  all  strangers  of  their  nation,  but  particularly 
wandering  students." 

A  strange  idea  prevails  among  the  modern  Jews, 
that  if  a  child  camLot  repeat  the  KuiMi  in  the 
svuagogue,  the  sold  of  the  deceased  parent  remains 
in  purg'atory.  The  greatest  reproach,  besides,  that 
can  be  cast  upon  a  Rabbinical  Jew  is,  that  he  neglects 
the  education  of  his  children,  more  especially  the 
male  children,  on  whom  double  attention  is  bestowed. 
So  little  account  is  taken  of  females  among  the  Jews, 
that  a  thanksgiving  is  inserted  in  all  the  prayer- 
books,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  devotions  of 
every  male  member  of  the  synagogue :  "  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord  onr  God  !  King  of  the  universe  !  who 
hast  not  made  me  a  woman !' 

From  the  dispersion  to  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century,  Rabbinisni  prevailed  universally  amongst 
the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  sect  of  the 
C.'VKAITES  (which  see).  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Rabbinical  system  is,  that  it  asserts  the  Iran*- 
mission  of  an  oral  or  traditional  law  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  written  law  of  God,  at;  the  same  time 
that  it  resolves  tradition  into  the  present  opinions  of 
the  existing  church.  In  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Rabbinical  glosses,  the  great  doctrines  of 
Scripture  are  completely  perverted.  Thus  the  fun- 
damental tenet  of  original  sin  is  denied  by  the  Jews; 
and  Maimonides  boldly  affirms  that  the  idea  of  man 
being  born  with  an  inherent  princi|ile  of  sin  or 
holiness,  is  as  inconceivable  as  his  being  born  an 
adept  in  any  art  or  science.     Ou  the  oti.er  hand,  tlu 
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Talniudisls,  and  other  Jcwlfli  writers,  frequently 
speak  of  an  evil  [irinciplo,  wliicli  tlioy  represent  as 
the  iiilernal  eaiise  of  all  the  sins  that  men  connnit. 
Some  Rabbis  speak  of  two  principles  in  man,  the  one 
evil,  the  other  gooil;  the  former  born  with  liiin,  the 
latter  implanted  e.t  the  a^e  of  thirteen. 

The  modern  Jews  are  without  priest,  altar,  or 
sacrilicc,  and,  in  tlieir  view,  the  only  atonement  is 
sincere  repentance,  and  the  only  groimd  of  acceptance 
is  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  law  of  Moses.  This  is 
the  doctrine  set  forth  by  Maimonide.'^,  bnt  the  general 
iuctrine  of  the  synagogue  appears  to  be,  that  there 
are  otiier  substitutes  iis  well  as  repentance,  such  as 
the  sutTeriiigs  and  supererogatory  merits  of  reputed 
saints  and  martyrs.  The  doctrine  of  divine  influence 
is  taught  by  some  Rabbis,  but  not  by  others;  and  tiie 
self-determining  power  of  the  human  will  to  good  or 
evil  is  clearly  asserted  in  a  maxim  laid  down  in  the 
Talmud,  that  everything  is  in  tlie  power  of  God 
except  the  fear  of  God.  The  notion  is  very  generally 
entertained  among  modern  Jews,  that  the  ceremonial 
observances  gone  through  ammally  on  tiie  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  serve  as  an  expiation  for  all  the  sins  of 
the  precedhig  year.  Some  Rabbis  inculcate  that 
repentance  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  bodily 
mortification  and  penance ;  and  it  is  very  generally 
believed  that  the  bodily  pains  which  they  sufler  are 
expiations  for  sins.  The  doctrine  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis, or  that  one  human  soul  animates  sevenil 
bodies  in  succession,  is  adopted  by  many  Jewish 
writers. 

It  is  maintained  by  the  Jews  that,  after  death, 
those  who  have  been  righteous  in  this  life  are  happy, 
and  ascend  immediately  into  the  holy  place ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  wicked  man,  all  his  sins  which  stand  near 
him  go  before  him  to  his  grave,  and  trample  upon  his 
body.  The  angel  Duma  likewise  rises,  attended  by 
those  who  are  appointed  for  the  boating  of  the  dead 
— a  process  which  is  called  CiiiBnuT  ItAKKiiFEE 
(which  see),  and  is  performed  in  the  grave.  Seven 
judgments  are  undergone  by  the  wicked,  which  are 
thus  described  by  a  Rabbinical  writer: — ■•  The  tir.-t 
is  when  the  soul  departs  from  the  body.  Tlie  second 
is  when  his  works  go  before  him,  and  exclaim  against 
him.  The  third  is  when  the  body  is  laid  in  the 
grave.  The  fourth  is  Chihbtit  Hakkifer — that  is,  the 
beating  in  the  grave.  The  fifth  is  the  judgment  of 
the  worms.  When  his  body  has  lain  in  the  grave 
three  days,  he  is  ripped  open,  his  entrails  come  out ; 
and  his  bowel.s,  with  the  sordes  in  them,  are  taken 
and  dashed  in  his  face,  with  this  address.  Take  what 
thou  hast  given  to  thy  stomach,  of  that  which  thou 
didst  daily  eat  and  drink,  and  of  which,  in  all  thy 
daily  feastings,  thou  distributedst  nothing  to  the  poor 
and  needy ;  as  it  is  said,  '  I  will  spread  upon  your 
laces  the  dimg  of  your  solemn  feasts.'  Mai.  ii.  3. 
Alter  the  three  days,  a  man  receives  judgment  on 
his  eyes,  his  hands,  and  his  feet,  which  have  com- 
mitted iniipiities,  till  the  thirtieth  day;  and  in  all 
these   thirty   days   the   soul   and  body  are  judged 


together.  Wherefore  the  soul  during  this  time 
remains  hero  upon  earth,  and  is  not  suti'ered  to  go  to 
the  place  to  which  it  belongs.  The  sixth  is  the 
judgment  of  Hell.  The  seventh  is,  that  liis  soul 
wanders,  and  is  driven  about  the  world,  finding  no 
re^t  anywhere  till  the  days  of  her  punishment  are 
ended.  These  are  the  seven  judgments  inflicted  upon 
men;  and  these  are  what  are  signified  in  the  threat- 
ening, ■Then  will  1  walk  contrary  unto  you  also  in 
t'ury  ;  and  I,  even  I,  will  chastise  you  seven  times  for 
your  sins.'  Lev.  xxvi.  28."  The  Jews,  we  have 
said,  hold  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  tome  pass- 
ing into  hmnan  bodies,  others  into  beasts,  others  into 
vegetables,  and  others  still  into  stones. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  the 
idle  and  frivolous  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  Rabbis 
in  dressing  and  undressing,  wa.shing  and  v.'iping  the 
face  and  hands,  and  other  actions  of  daily  life.  To 
instance  one,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ruxtorf :  "A 
Jew  ought  to  put  on  the  right  shoe  first,  and  thin 
the  left;  but  the  left  shoe  is  to  be  tied  first,  and  the 
right  afterwards.  If  the  shoes  have  no  latchets  or 
strings,  the  lelt  shoe  must  be  put  on  lirst.  In  nn 
dressing,  the  left  shoe,  whether  with  or  without 
latchets  or  sti-ings,  is  in  all  ea.<es  to  be  taken  oli 
fir.'t."  But  pa.ssing  to  matters  of  more  importance, 
those  which  concern  the  public  woi-ship  of  the  Jews, 
we  remark  that  a  congregation,  according  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Rabbi.s,  requires  at  least  ten  men  who 
have  passed  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  age;  and  if 
this  number  is  found  in  any  locality,  they  may  pro- 
cure a  SYN.iGOGUE  (which  see) ;  or,  as  it  is  often 
termed,  a  little  sanctuary. 

Various  fonns  of  prayer  are  prescribed  to  be  used 
in  the  .synagogue  as  well  as  in  private  devotion.  The 
prayers  arc  appointed  to  be  said  all  of  them  in  He- 
brew, and  the  most  important  of  them  are  called  She- 
mouek  Esrch.  or  the  eighteen  prayers,  to  which  an- 
other has  been  added,  directed  against  heretics  and 
apostates,  thus  makingihe  number  of  prayers  nineteen, 
though  they  are  still  called  by  the  original  name.  In 
addition  to  these  prayers,  the  daily  service  consists  of 
the  reading  of  three  portions  of  Scripture,  an  exer- 
cise which  is  termed  Kiriath  Shetna,  tir  reading  of 
the  Shema,  which  is  the  commencing  word  of  the 
first  of  these  three  portions  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
All  except  women,  servants,  and  little  children,  are 
enjoined  to  reail  tliese  passages  twice  every  day. 
The  S/icma  and  the  nineteen  prayers  are  never  to  be 
omitted  at  the  stated  sea.sons  of  devotion.  There 
are  also  numerous  short  ])r.'\yers  and  benedictions 
which  every  Jew  is  expected  to  repeat  daily.  The 
meudiers  of  the  synagogue  are  required  to  repeat,  at 
least,  a  hundred  benedictions  every  day.  The  litur- 
gies adopted  by  the  Jews  vary,  in  some  few  particu- 
lar.s,  in  dilVerent  countries,  but  in  the  main  body  of 
the  prayers  they  all  agree.  It  is  customary  to  chant 
the  prayers  rather  than  read  tlicm. 

Among  the  modern  Jews  the  ancient  mode  of  com- 
puting the  day,  from  sunset  on  one  evening  to  sunset 
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oil  the  following  eveiiiii-',  is  still  reiaiiieil.  Theii' 
Saljbatli  coinmcnces  at  sunset  on  Friday,  am]  teniii- 
iiates  at  sunset  on  Saturday.  Notliiiig  ought  to  be 
undertalcon  on  a  Friday,  unless  it  can  be  liiiisiied  be- 
fore the  evening.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  they 
wasli  and  clean  themselves,  trim  tlieir  hair,  and  pare 
their  nails.  They  begin  with  tli:  left  liand,  but  deem 
it  improper  to  cut  tlie  nails  on  two  adjoining  fingers 
ill  succession.  As  to  the  parings  of  the  nails,  the 
Talmud  declares,  ■'  He  tliat  throws  them  on  the 
ground  is  an  impious  man  ;  he  that  buries  them  is  a 
■ust  man  ;  he  that  throws  them  into  the  tire  is  a  pious 
and  perfect  man." 

The  writing*  of  the  Rabbis  contain  numerous  re- 
gulations concerning  meats  and  driiilvs.  Fur  exam- 
ple, the  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  taste  the  Hesli  of 
any  four-footed  animals  but  those  which  botli  cliew 
the  cud  and  part  the  lioof;  as  sheep,  oxen,  and 
goats.  They  are  forbidden  to  eat  rabbits,  liares,  or 
swine.  They  are  allowed  to  eat  no  fish  but  such  as 
have  both  scales  and  fins,  no  birds  of  prey,  nor  any 
reiitile.  They  are  proliibited  from  eating  the  blood 
of  any  beast  or  bird,  and  also  from  eating  of  any 
creature  that  dies  of  itself.  Mr.  .-Vllen,  in  his  '  Mo- 
dern Judaism,'  thus  describes  the  mode  in  which 
animals  desi^'ned  to  be  eaten  by  Jews  are  slaugh- 
tered :  "  Cattle,  for  their  use,  are  required  to  bo 
slaughtered  by  a  Jew,  duly  qualified  and  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  After  an  animal  is 
killed,  he  examines  whether  the  inward  parts  are 
perfectly  sound.  If  he  lind  tlie  least  blemish  of  any 
kind,  the  whole  carcase  is  rejected  as  unfit  for  Jew- 
ish tables.  If  it  lie  found  in  the  state  required,  he 
affixes  to  it  a  leaden  seal,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
word  Cdslier,  wliich  signilies  rirjld,  and  on  the  other 
the  day  of  the  week  in  Hebrew  characters.  At  every 
Christian  butcher's,  who  sells  meat  to  the  Jews,  there 
is  a  Jew  stationed,  who  is  apiiointed  by  the  rulers 
of  the  synagogue  to  superintend  it.  When  the  car- 
case is  cut  up,  he  is  also  to  seal  the  respective  pieces. 

"Of  those  beasts  which  are  allowed,  they  are  not 
to  eat  the  hind  quarters  unless  the  sinew  of  the 
thigh  is  taken  out,  which  is  a  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive operation,  requiring  a  person  duly  qualified 
and  specially  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  rarely  done. 

"  Previouslv  to  boiling  any  meat,  they  are  required 
to  let  it  lie  half  an  hour  in  water  and  an  hour  in  salt, 
and  then  to  rinse  ofi'the  salt  with  clean  water.  This 
is  designed  to  draw  out  any  reinainiiig  blood." 

From  the  prohibition  in  the  Law  of  Moses  against 
seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk,  the  Jews  infer 
tliat  they  must  not  eat  meat  and  butter  together. 
Hence  the  vessels  used  for  meat  must  not  bo  em- 
ployed for  things  consisting  either  wholly  or  part  of 
inilk,  and  for  eating  and  dressing  vessels  they  are 
obliged  to  use  diiiereiit  utensils.  They  purchase 
their  Uitclien  utensils  perfectly  new,  lest  they  may 
previously  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Gentiles, 
and  niav  have  been  u.sed  for  forbidden  meats. 


JEWS  (Modern)  in  A.merica.  Jews  from  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  appear  to  have  settled  in  America 
sliortly  after  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  In  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  found  in  Brazil 
under  the  name  of  New  Christians.  They  obtaine  1 
considerable  accessions  to  their  iiuinbers  in  that 
country  by  the  arrival  of  emigrants  from  France. 
At  lengtli  Brazil  was  conquered  by  the  arms  of 
Holland,  and  forthwith  considerable  bodies  of  Dutch 
Jews  crossed  the  Atlantic,  accompanied  by  two  IJab- 
bins,  and  founded  a  Jewish  colony  in  Brazil.  Soon 
after  their  settlement  in  the  country,  they  rose  to 
great  prosperity  and  infiucnce  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Dutch  government,  which  encouraged  them 
by  the  entire  toleration  of  their  religion,  while  the 
Jews,  in  their  turn,  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
State,  by  defending  the  country  against  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  But  in  1G54  the  Dutch  lost  pos- 
session of  Brazil,  that  part  of  South  America  having 
again  become  a  colony  of  Port  ugal ;  and  in  conse- 
quence the  Jews  were  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
a  settlement  elsewhere.  A  considerable  portion  of 
them  established  themselves  in  another  part  of  the 
Now  World,  the  Dutdi  West  Indian  Company  liav- 
ing,  in  1G59,  aflbrded  them  a  place  of  residence  at 
Cayenne.  Their  number  was  speedily  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  several  families  of  Portuguese  Jews 
fnni  Lisbon.  The  progress  of  the  colon}',  how- 
ever, was  hindered  by  a  war,  first  with  Portugal,  and 
then  with  France,  which  in  1664  took  the  coiuitry, 
and  scattered  the  Jews  who  had  settled  there. 

A  more  prosperous  and  lasting  settlement  was 
efl'eeted  by  Portuguese  Jews  at  Surinam.  This  co- 
lony was  planted  by  Lord  Willoughby  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  the  charter  being  dated  in  1062,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  its  founder  the  colony  was  joined 
by  a  number  of  industrious,  and  even  distinguished, 
Israelites,  who  had  left  Cayenne.  The  Jews  were 
here  placed  on  a  footing  of  entire  equality  with  the 
English,  while  they  were  left  at  perfect  liberty  in  all 
matters  of  religion.  In  a  few  years  the  colony 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  English  into  those  of 
the  Dutch,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Jewish 
families  at  this  period  went  along  with  the  English 
to  fonn  a  colony  at  Jamaica.  Many  Jews,  however, 
preferred  to  remain  under  Dutch  protection  at  Suri- 
nam, where  several  individuals  belonging  to  Hebrew 
families  distinguished  themselves,  first  in  defence  of 
the  colony  in  1089  against  tlie  French,  and  after- 
wards, both  in  that  and  the  succeeding  century, 
against  the  Indians  and  Negroes.  The  prosperity  of 
the  synagogue  at  Surinam,  however,  was  considera- 
bly diminifhed  by  internal  disputes,  which  arose 
among  the  Jews  themselves.  They  were  afterwards 
joined  by  some  German  Jews,  but  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  the  colony,  for  many  years  past,  has  not  a 
little  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Jewish  popidation. 
Another  settlement  of  Jews  has  long  existed  at 
Curaijoa,  which,  though  originally  a  Spanish  colony, 
has  for  a  very  long  period  been  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
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Dutch.  It  was  not  till  the  eighteiMith  century,  how- 
ever, that  they  possessed  a  synagogue,  which,  in  a 
short  time,  was  followed  hy  a  second.  The  Jewish 
population  of  the  colony  is  now  reduced  to  less  than 
1,000  souls. 

Jew.s  are  found  in  every  portion  of  the  United 
States  of  Nortli  America.  Probably  the  first  Jew- 
ish settlement  w;is  formed  at  New  Amsterdam,  wlieii 
it  was  under  the  Dutch  government  about  16G0.  But 
the  number  of  the  Israelites  seems  to  have  increased 
more  slowly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  as 
we  tind  that  till  1827  only  one  .lewish  synagogue  was 
required  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  Since  that  period 
five  other  congi-egations  have  been  formed,  and  all 
their  places  of  worship  are  often  crowded.  The 
number  of  Jews  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  was  cal- 
culated a  few  years  ago  to  amount  to  10,000 ;  but 
Jewish  emi;;rants  arrive  so  rapidly  from  all  parts  of 
the  Old  World,  that  their  number,  in  all  probability, 
much  exceeds  the  calculation  now  referred  to.  In 
the  United  Slates,  the  Jews  were  lately  computed  at 
60.000  males,  from  thirteen  years  and  upwards.  The 
whole  Jewish  population  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  may,  therefore,  be  .«aid 
to  reach  150,000.  In  a  few  of  the  synagogues  in 
North  .Vmerica,  the  service  is  conducted  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions,  the  He- 
brew being  almost  universally  the  language  used  in 
public  worship.  The  Jews  enjoy  perfect  liberty  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  consequence  they  are  often 
found  in  places  of  tnist,  and  tlioir  names  may  be 
seen  on  the  rolls  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  houses 
of  Congress. 

JEWS  (Modern'  in  Britain.  Jews  appear  to 
have  settled  in  England  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  Accordingly,  a  reference  to 
them  occurs  in  an  ecclesiastical  canon  of  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York,  in  A.  D.  740,  which  prohibited 
Christians  from  taking  any  part  in  the  Jewish  festi- 
vals. By  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
Jews  are  decl.ired  to  be  the  property  of  the  king. 
When  William  the  Concpieror  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy to  England,  many  .Jews  accompanied  him ; 
and  they  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  William  Uut'us, 
the  second  king  of  the  Norman  line,  as  being  pos- 
sessed, in  various  instances,  of  great  wealth,  living 
in  splendid  mansions  in  London  and  other  towns, 
and  having  whole  streets  named  after  them. 

In  the  twell'th  century,  the  Jews  were  treated  with 
great  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  England.  They 
were  banished  from  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  At  the  coronation  of  Uichard  Coeur-de- 
hioii,  they  were  prohibited  imder  heavjr  penalties 
from  appearing  in  the  streets,  and  some  having  ven- 
tured to  disobey  the  royal  order  were  discovered  by 
the  populace,  and  rudely  assaulted.  Both  in  Lon- 
don and  the  provinces  the  utmost  indignities  ami 
insults  were  heaped  upon  the  poor  despised  children 
of  Abraham.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  m.ike  a 
general  massacre  of  the  entire  Jewish  population  in 


England.  They  oflered  to  ransom  their  lives  with 
money, — a  privilege  which  was  denied  them,  so  thai 
being  rendered  desperate,  ni.any  of  them  slew  theii 
wives  and  children,  declaring  that  it  was  better  to 
die  courageously  for  the  Law  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Christians.  They  then  committed  their  pro- 
perty to  the  (lames,  and  madly  slew  one  another. 

The  same  system  of  policy,  in  reference  to  the 
Jews,  was  pursued  by  John,  the  brother  and  succes- 
sor of  Uichard.  At  the  connnencement  of  his  reign. 
A.  D.  1199,  he  bestowed  upon  them  all  the  privileges 
they  could  desire ;  but  these  jilausible  piiactments 
were  only  intended  to  conceal  his  real  designs.  lie 
seized  upon  the  treasures  of  the  Jews,  and  compelled 
them,  by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  to  pour  their  wealth 
into  the  royal  cotlers.  His  son  Henry  III.  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  persecuting  the  Jews 
in  reality,  while  passing  decrees  in  their  favour. 
Worn  out  at  length  by  the  ill-treatment  which  they 
had  endured  during  several  reigns,  the  Jews  ear- 
nestly petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
This,  however,  was  not  granted,  and  their  sutTer- 
ings  were  protracted  for  some  years  longer,  when  in 
1290  Edward  I.  banished  them  from  the  kingdom. 
The  Jews  now,  with  their  I'amilies  and  all  the  pro- 
perty which  they  had  been  able  to  rescue  from  the 
hands  of  their  spoilers,  quitted  the  country  to  the 
number  of  .ibout  16,000.  Many  of  the  exiled  He- 
brews threw  themselves  into  the  sea  in  despair,  and 
others  with  difficulty  reached  the  Continent  in  a 
state  of  extreme  destitution. 

For  three  centuries  and  a-half  the  Jews  were  pro- 
hibited from  setting  foot  on  the  shores  of  En.;laiul. 
although  the  other  European  powers,  both  Protestant 
and  Romish,  gave  them  free  access  to  their  dilVerent 
countries.  Oliver  Cromwell,  however,  who,  on  reli- 
gious grouiuls,  was  not  unlavourable  to  the  Jews, 
beciime  deeply  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  exclud- 
ing this  industrious  and  enterprising  nation  from  all 
connection  with  the  English  people.  Probably 
aware  of  the  good  inclinations  of  the  Protector  to- 
wa  ds  them,  the  Jews  on  the  Continent  despatched 
Manasseh  ben  Israel  on  a  mission  to  the  English 
court,  with  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  reside  and 
freely  to  exercise  their  religion  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  On  receiving  this  pe- 
tition, Cromwell  summoned  a  meeting  of  clergy,  law- 
yers, and  merchants,  to  stale  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Protector  himself  on  this  occasion  pleaded 
eloquently  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  urging  on  Scrip- 
tural as  well  as  other  grounds,  the  high  expediency 
of  readmitting  the  Jews  into  England.  But  the 
majority  of  the  meeting,  particularly  the  cle  gy  and 
merchants,  declared  themselves  wholly  opposed  to 
the  prop<jsal,  and  thus  the  question  was  meanwhile 
deferred.  Without  any  formal  enactment  in  their 
favour,  however,  the  Jews  were  tolerated  in  Great 
Britain,  though  not  as  English  subjects,  or  as  fonn 
ing  a  Jewish  synagogue.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1 . 
the   Jews  obtained   lea\e   to  erect  a  synagogue  in 
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Luiiiloii,  and  to  exercise  their  religion  witli  uiire- 
siricteil  tVeedoni.  And  it  is  a  soinewliat  remarkable 
fact,  taken  in  connection  witli  this  tolerant  enactment, 
that  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Cliarles 
ivith  the  Infanta,  Catherine  of  Portugal,  were  carried 
on  by  General  Monk,  through  the  niediiiinof  a  Por- 
tuguese Jew ;  and  the  Infanta  was  accompanied  to 
England  by  two  brothers,  who  both  of  them  openly 
professed  the  religion  of  Moses.  From  that  time 
the  Portuguese  synagogue  in  London  began  to  flou- 
rish, its  numbers  being  increased  by  the  emigration 
of  distinguished  Jewish  families  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, but  especially  from  the  Netherlands.  These 
families  have  lived  aiul  [jrosperod  iu  London,  parti- 
cularly since  the  reign  of  King  William  in  the  end  of 
the  seventeeiitli  centiuy. 

The  Jews,  from  the  period  of  the  Revolulion  of 
1688,  when  numbers  came  over  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  from  Holland,  have  ever  proved  themselves 
loyal  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, readily  aiding  in  every  emergency,  both  in 
person  and  witli  their  capital ;  and  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  they  gave  ample  proof  of  their  fidelity  to 
the  reigning  Protestant  dynasty.  Accordingly,  the 
government,  appreciating  the  exemplary  conduct  of 
the  Jews,  brought  a  bill  into  Parliament  in  1753. 
"granting to  all  Jews,  who  had  resided  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland  for  the  space  of  three  years,  the 
rights  of  English  citizenship,  with  the  exception  of 
patronage  and  admission  to  Parliament."  Tlie  bill 
passed,  though  violently  opposed  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country  ;  but  such  was  the  excitement 
lu-odueed  by  the  success  of  the  measure,  and  so  m.any 
were  the  earnest  petitions  for  its  repeal,  that  the 
Parliament  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  accede  to  a  proposal 
introduced  by  ministers  with  that  view.  The  Jews 
tliemselves  had  expressed  no  great  anxiety  for  such  a 
law  in  their  favour,  fearing,  as  they  did,  that  wlien 
thus  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  Christians,  some 
of  the  Israelites  might  be  induced  to  renounce  the 
religion  of  their  fathers. 

From  the  period  of  the  first  Revoluti'ni  in  France, 
a  liberal  and  tolerant  sjiirit  has  m.ade  great  progress 
in  England,  and  eflbrts  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  towards  the  absolute  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 
The  ancient  laws  relative  to  Isr.acl  have  not  been 
formally  repe.iled,  but  they  Iiave  been  allowed  si- 
lentlv  to  fall  into  desuetude.  They  possess  the 
right  of  voting,  and  are  eligible  for  the  office  of 
magistrates  in  towns.  A  Jew  has  been  Lord  Mayor 
of  I^ondon,  and  another  has  been  sherilVof  the  eily. 
In  the  face  of  the  law,  which  excludes  Jews  from 
Parliament,  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild,  an  Israelite, 
has  been  elected  again  and  again  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers to  represent  the  city  of  Loiulim  in  Parliament. 
This  .striking  popular  demonstration,  in  fav<iur  of  the 
Jews,  has  led  to  the  imrodnction  of  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment, 10  change  the  form  of  the   o.ith  whieli  is  ad- 


ministered to  members  on  taking  their  seats.  A 
clause  which  occiu's  in  the  oath  contains  the  words, 
'■  on  the  i'aitli  of  a  Christian,"  which,  of  course,  can- 
not be  conscientiously  used  by  a  Jew,  and  must,  as 
long  as  they  are  retained,  form  an  elfectual  barrier 
to  the  entrance  of  a  Jew  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Almost  every  session,  for  some  years  past, 
a  bill  for  tlie  modification  of  the  oath,  by  the  exclu- 
sion, iu  the  case  of  the  Jews,  of  the  obnoxious  clause, 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
rejected  by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  year  (1858),  however,  the  lords 
have  yielded,  and  the  Jews  are  now  eligible  as  mtin- 
bers  of  Parliament,  and  allowed  to  occupy  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  government.  Many  conversions 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity  have  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  Great  Briiain,  and  some  converted  Jews  are 
at  this  hour  exercising  their  gifts  as  Christian  niiu- 
isteis  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 

JINAS,  saints  among  the  Jains  (which  see)  in  In- 
dia. A  saint  is  called  aJiim,  as  being  the  victor  over 
all  human  passions  and  infirmities.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  ihirty-six  superhuman  attributes,  four 
classes  of  which  regard  the  person  of  a  Jiiia,  such  as 
the  beauty  of  his  form,  the  fragrance  of  liis  body, 
the  w'hite  colour  of  his  blood,  the  curling  of  his 
hair,  its  non-increase,  and  the  beard  and  nails,  1  is 
exemption  from  all  natural  impurities,  from  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  fnmi  infirmity  and  <lecay — properties 
whicli  are  considered  to  be  born  with  him.  He  can 
collect  around  him  millions  of  human  beings,  gods, 
men,  and  animals,  in  a  comparatively  small  space; 
his  voice  is  audible  to  a  great  distance,  and  his  lan- 
guage is  intelligible  to  animals,  men,  and  gods.  Tin- 
back  of  his  liead  is  encircled  witli  a  halo  of  light, 
brighter  than  the  sun,  and  for  an  inmiense  nterval 
around  him  wherever  he  moves,  there  is  neither 
sickness  nor  enmity,  storm  nor  dearth,  plague  nor 
war.  Eleven  attributes  of  this  kind  are  ascribed 
to  him.  The  remaining  nineteen  are  of  celestial  ori- 
gin, as  the  raining  of  flowers  and  pcrfume.s,  the  sound 
of  heavenly  drums,  and  the  menial  offices  rendered 
by  Imlra  and  the  gods. 

The  Jinax,  twenty-four  in  number,  though  similar 
in  their  general  character  and  attributes,  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  in  colour,  stature,  and  longe- 
vity. Two  of  them  are  red,  two  white,  two  blue, 
two  black,  the  rest  are  of  a  golden  hue,  or  a  yellow- 
ish brown.  In  regard  to  stature  .and  length  of  life, 
thev  undergo  a  gradual  decrease  from  Rishabha  the 
first  Jliia,  who  was  fivelumdred  poles  in  stature,  and 
lived  8,400,000  great  years,  to  JIahavira,  thetwenly- 
foiirth  Jina,  who  had  degenerated  to  the  size  of  man, 
and  was  not  more  than  forty  years  on  earth.  It  is 
not  improbable,  as  Professor  II.  II.  Wilson  suggests, 
that  these  Jain  legends,  as  to  their  Jinos  or  saints, 
are  drawn  from  the  legendary  tales  as  to  the  series 
of  the  ancient  Budhas. 

JINS,  an  intermediate  race,  according  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans, between  angels  and  men.     They  believe 
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them  to  be  iimde  of  lire,  but  witli  grosser  bodies  tliaii 
llie  Riigcls.  Tlic  Jiiis  are  siiid  to  propagate  their 
kind,  and,  tliough  long-lived,  not  to  be  iminorial. 
These  beings  are  supposed  to  liave  inhabited  tiie 
earth  previous  to  the  creation  of  Adam,  under  a 
succession  of  sovereigns.  Jlohaniined  professed  to 
be  sent  as  a  preacher  to  tliem  iis  well  as  to  men ; 
and  in  the  chapter  of  the  Koran  which  bears  their 
name,  he  introduces  tliein  as  uttering  tlicse  words : 
'•  There  are  some  among  us  who  are  upright,  and 
there  are  some  among  us  who  are  otherwise ;  we  are 
of  ditlerent  ways,  and  we  verily  thouglit  that  we 
could  by  no  means  trustrate  God  in  the  earth,  neither 
could  we  escape  him  by  flight :  therefore,  when  we 
heard  the  direction,  we  believed  therein.  There  are 
Moslems  among  us,  and  others  who  swerve  from 
righteousness." 

JISU,  a  god  among  the  Japanese,  whose  ofTice  it 
is  to  convey  souls  to  the  infernal  regions. 

JO.VCliniri'ES,  the  followers  of  the  famous 
Joachim,  abbot  tirst  of  Corace,  then  of  Floris  in 
Calabria,  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  remarkable 
man  was  supposed  by  the  common  people  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  and  C'jual  to  the  ancient  prophets. 
His  predictions,  which  were  numerous,  were  most  of 
them  included  in  a  work  which  bore  the  name  of 
'The  Everlasling  Gospel.'  This  strange  treatise 
consisted  of  tlu-ec  books,  and  was  full  of  enigmatic 
and  ambiguous  predictions.  .An  Introduction  to  this 
book  was  wTilten  by  some  obscure  monk,  who  pro- 
fessed to  explain  its  prophecies,  applying  them  to 
the  Franciscans.  T'oth  the  university  of  Paris  and 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  condemned  the  Introduction, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  burned.  This  latter  production, 
which  belongs  to  the  midille  of  the  thirleenth  cen- 
tury, has  been  ascribed  to  John  of  Parma,  general  of 
the  Franciscans ;  or  more  probably  to  a  Franciscan 
monk  named  Gerhard,  who  aillicred  to  the  partv  of 
the  Spiriliuih,  and  is  known  to  have  favoured  tlie 
opinions  of  the  abbot  Joachim.  '  The  Everlasting 
Gospel'  describes  in  strong  language  the  growing 
corruption  of  the  church,  and  Paschalis  holds  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  picture.  The  Popes  in  general 
come  in  for  a  large  share  of  reproach,  on  account  of 
the  Crusades,  by  which  Joachim  alleges  they  had 
exhausted  the  nations  and  resources  of  Christendom 
among  barbarous  tribes,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  cariying  to  them  salvation  and  the  cross.  "  Grief 
over  the  corruption  of  the  church,"  says  Neander, 
'•  longing  desire  for  better  times,  profound  Christian 
feeling,  a  meditative  mind,  and  a  glowing  imagina- 
tion, such  are  the  pecidiar  characteristics  of  his  spirit 
and  of  his  writings.  His  ideas  were  presented  for 
the  most  part  in  the  form  of  comments  and  medita- 
liosis  on  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  language  of 
the  Hible  furnished  him  only  with  such  Innts  as 
might  tin-n  up  for  the  matter  which  he  laid  into 
them  by  his  allegorizijig  mode  of  interpretation ; 
ahhongli  the  types  which  he  supposed  he  fotmd  pre- 
sented in  the  Scriptures,  reacted  in  giving  shape  to 


his  iiiluiiions.  As  his  writings  and  ideas  found  great 
acceptance  in  this  jige  among  those  who  were  dis 
satlslied  wiih  the  present,  and  who  were  longing 
after  a  diflerent  condition  of  the  chinch ;  and  the 
Franciscans,  who  might  easily  fancy  they  discovered, 
even  in  that  which  is  certainly  genuine,  in  Joachim's 
wrilings,  a  [irophecy  referring  to  their  order,  so  a 
strong  temptation  arose  to  the  forging  of  works  under 
his  name,  or  the  interpolating  those  which  really 
procjcded  from  him.  The  loose  connection  of  the 
matter  in  his  works,  made  it  easy  to  insert  passages 
from  other  hands;  and  this  character  of  the  style 
renders  a  critical  sifting  of  them  ditlicidt." 

The  title  of  Joachim's  book,  'The  Everlasting 
Gospel,'  is  borrowed  from  Kev.  xiv.  6,  and  by  this 
expression  he  understood,  following  the  view  ot 
Origen,  a  new  sjiiritual  apjinhension  of  Christiainlv, 
as  opposed  to  the  sensuous  Romish  jjoiiit  of  view, 
and  answering  to  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A 
great  excitement  was  produced  by  the  publication  in 
12,>i  of  the  '  Introductory  to  the  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel,' which  claimed  all  the  prophecies  of  Joachim, 
as  referring  to  the  Franciscan  order,  and  alleged  that 
St.  Francis  was  th.at  apocalyptic  angel  whom  John 
saw  fiyi!i.r  in  the  midst  of  heaven.  Joachim  had 
taught  tlat  two  imperfect  ages  or  dispensations  were 
past,  those  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son;  and  that 
a  third  more  (lerfect  was  at  hand,  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  'Introductory'  of  Gerhard,  however, 
alleged  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  woidd  be  abrogated 
in  the  year  1260,  and  the  new  and  eternal  gospel 
would  take  its  place,  and  that  the  ministers  by  whom 
this  new  dispensation  would  be  introduced  were  to 
be  itinerant  barefooted  friars.  The  connnentary  thus 
grafted  upon  the  writings  of  Joachim  by  a  Francis- 
can monk,  excited  the  utmost  indignation  against 
the  niendiiant  monks,  .and  the  University  of  Paris 
complained  so  loudly  against  the  '  Introductorv,' 
that  by  order  of  the  Pope  it  was  publicly  bunit. 

JOGIS.    See  Yogis. 

JOH.\NNTTES,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Constanti- 
nople in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  deriving 
their  name  from  John  Chrysostom,  the  validity  of 
whose  deposition  they  refused  to  acknowledge.  On 
Sundays  and  festival  days  they  held  their  private 
meetings,  which  were  conducted  by  clergymen 
who  thought  like  themselves,  and  from  these  alone 
they  would  receive  the  sacraments.  So  keeidy  did 
they  feel  in  regard  to  the  deposition  of  their  bishop, 
that  sanguinary  tumults  ensued.  This  schism  spread 
more  widely  in  the  chiu'ch,  and  many  bishops  and 
clergymen  joined  the  i^arty.  They  were  encouraged 
by  the  Roman  church,  which  constantly  maintained 
the  innocence  of  Chrysostom.  Alliens,  the  secoiui 
successor  of  the  deposed,  being  of  a  conciliatory  spi- 
rit, inlroduceil  the  name  of  Chrysostom  into  the 
church  prayers  oll'ercd  in  behalf  of  bishops  who  had 
died  in  the  orthodox  faith.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  same  benevolent  prelate,  a  universal  amncstv 
was  obtained  for  all  the  adherents  of  Chrvsoslom 
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amiMig  tlie  clL-rgy.  Tluis  a  still  more  extensive 
schism  was  obviated;  but  a  small  party  of  Joliaii- 
uitcs  ftill  continued  to  hold  tlieii' ground  at  Constan- 
tinople. Tlie  lirst  who  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
to  tlie  schism  in  that  city  was  the  patriarch  Pro- 
cliis,  who  ]irevailed  upon  the  emperor  Tlieodosius 
II.  in  A.  D.  4.38,  to  allow  the  remains  of  Chrysostom 
to  be  brought  back  to  Constantinople,  and  to  be 
buried  there  with  solemn  pomp ;  and  having  thus 
gratilied  the  renmant  of  the  Johannites,  he  jiersnaded 
them  to  connect  themselves  once  more  with  tlic 
dominant  chm-ch. 

JOHN  (St.),  Christians  of.     See  Mf.nd.eans. 

JOHN  (St.)  Baptist's  Day,  a  Christi.an  festi- 
val, which  is  traced  back  to  the  fifth  century.  It 
w,as  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  nativity  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  the  only  nativity  besides  that  of 
our  Lord  celebrated  in  the  church,  but  allowed  on 
account  of  its  special  connection  with  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour.  It  is  held  on  the  24(h  of  Jinie.  In 
a.  n.  50(i  it  was  received  among  the  great  feasts  like 
Easter,  Oliristnias.  and  other  festivals;  and  w.as  cele- 
brated with  equal  solenmity,  and  in  mncb  the  s.ame 
manner. 

JOHN  (St.)  Baptist's  MAUXYnnoM,  a  festival 
celebrateil  in  the  Greek  church  on  tlie  29lb  of 
August. 

JOHN  St.)  Evangi'.i.ist's  Day,  a  Christian 
festival  celebrated  in  connnemoration  of  John  the 
beloved  disciple.  It  is  observed  on  the  iTth  of 
December.  In  the  Greek  chm-ch,  the  2Cth  of  Sep- 
tember is  consecrated  to  the  Assimiption  of  the 
Body  of  St.  John  the  Ev.ingelist.  The  same  church 
has  also  a  festival  in  honour  of  this  evangelist, 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  8tli  of  May. 

JOHNSONIANS,  the  followers "  of  >Ir.  John 
Joliiison,  who  was  I'or  many  years  a  Bajilist  minister 
in  liivcrpool,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  pecu- 
liar sentiments  m.ay  be  thus  briefly  stated.  He 
held  that  faith  is  not  a  duty  which  God  requires  of 
man,  but  a  grace  which  it  is  impossible  to  convert 
into  a  duty,  and  which  cannot  be  required  of  any 
created  being.  The  want  of  faith,  therefore,  in  his 
view,  was  not  a  sin,  but  a  mere  vacuity  or  notion- 
tify.  The  principle  of  faith  then  was  regarded  by 
Mr.  Johnson  as  a  work  not  wrought  by  man,  but  the 
operation  of  God,  and  hence  it  is  not  the  soul  of  man 
which  believes,  but  the  principle  of  grace  within 
him.  He  maintained  that  the  holiness  of  the  first 
man  Adam  was  infciior  to  that  of  the  angels,  mucli 
more  to  that  of  the  saints,  who  are  raised  above  the 
Riigels  in  glory.  He  regarded  it  as  not  the  duty  of 
the  ministers  of  the  go.spcl  to  preach  the  law,  or  to 
inculcate  moral  duties  upon  tlieir  people,  seeing  they 
are  appointed  not  to  preach  the  law,  but  the  gospel. 
Still  further,  Mr.  Johnson  held  that  the  blessings  of 
spiritual  grace  and  eternal  life  being  secured  in  Christ 
prior  to  the  fall,  were  never  lost,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  restored.  This  excellent  Baptist  minis- 
ter entertained  high  supra-lapsarian  notions  on  the 
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subject  of  the  Di\ine  decrees,  and  lie  admitted  tlie 
universality  of  the  death  of  Christ.  On  the  doctiine 
of  the  Trinity,  his  followers  seem  to  have  embraced 
the  Indwklling  Sciik.me  (which  see),  with  Cal- 
vinistic  views  of  justilication  and  the  atonement. 

In  the  List  Census,  thiit  of  1851,  no  congregations 
of  this  body  are  reported  as  now  existing  in  Eng- 
land. It  does  not  appear  that  the  Johnsonians  ever 
had  a  fooling  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

JORD.\N  (B.^TliiXG  I.N  Tin;),  an  annual  ceremony 
observed  by  the  Syrian  Christians,  as  well  as  by 
Greeks,  Nestorians,  Copts,  .and  many  others,  who 
plunge  naked  into  the  river  at  the  supposed  spot 
where  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  was 
eil'ected,  and  where  also  our  blessed  Lord  was  bap- 
tized. It  is  performed  at  Easter  by  pilgrims  who 
have  come  from  all  parts,  and  encountered  the  utmost 
jirivations  and  difficulties,  in  order  to  purify  them- 
selves in  the  sacred  waters.  Not  nnfrequently  the 
number  of  pilgrims  on  such  occasions  amounts  to 
several  thousand  people  of  both  sexes  and  all 
nations.  "Once  .a- year,"  says  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his 
'  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  "  on  the  Monday  in  Passion 
Week,  the  desolation  of  the  plain  of  Jericho  is 
broken  by  the  descent  from  the  Judir.an  hills  of  five, 
six,  or  eight  thousand  pilgrims,  who  are  now,  from 
all  parts  of  the  Byzantine  Emjiirc,  gathered  within 
the  walls  of  Jerufaleni.  The  Turkish  governor  is 
with  them,  an  escort  ofTitrkish  soldiers  accompanies 
them,  to  protect  them  down  the  desert  hills  .against 
the  robbers,  who,  from  the  days  of  the  good  Samaritan 
downwards,  have  infested  the  solitary  pass.  On  a 
bare  space  beside  the  tangled  thickets  of  the  modern 
Jericho — distinguished  by  the  square  tower,  now  the 
castle  of  its  chief,  and  called  by  pilgiims  '  the  House 
of  Z.accheus' — the  vast  encampment  is  spread  out, 
recalling  the  image  of  the  tents  which  Israel  here 
first  pitched  l)y  Gilgal.  Two  hours  bel'ore  dawn,  the 
rude  Eastern  kettledrum  rouses  the  sleeping  mul- 
titude. It  is  to  move  onwards  to  the  Jordan,  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  object  before  the  great  heat  of  the 
lower  valley  becomes  intolerable.  Over  the  inter- 
vening desert  the  wiile  crowd  advances  in  almost 
perfect  .silence.  Above  is  the  bright  Paschal  moon- 
before  them  moves  a  bright  flare  of  torches — on  each 
side  huge  watch-fires  break  the  d.irkncss  of  the  night, 
and  act  as  beacons  for  the  successive  descents  of  the 
roiid.  The  sun  breaks  over  the  eastern  hills  .as  the 
head  of  the  cavalcade  reaches  the  brink  of  the  Jordan. 
Then  it  is,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  European 
traveller  sees  the  sacred  river,  rushing  through  its 
thicket  of  t.amarisk,  willow,  and  a,gnus-castns,  with 
rapid  eddies,  and  of  a  turbid  yellow  colour,  like  the 
Tiber  at  Rome,  and  about  as  broad — sixty  or  eighty 
feet.  Tlie  chief  features  of  the  scene  are  the  white 
cliffs  and  green  thickets  on  each  bank,  though  at  this 
spot  they  break  .away  on  the  western  side,  so  as  to 
leave  an  open  space  for  the  descent  of  the  pilgrims. 
Beautiful  as  the  scene  is,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
a  momentary  disappointment  at  the  conviction,  pro- 
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(liiccd  by  ihe  fiist  gkncc,  tlmt  it  caiiiuit  be  the  spot 
cillier  of  the  passage  of  Joshua  oi'  of  the  baptism  of 
John.  The  liigli  ejistern  bHiilcs  (not  to  nicntioii  the 
other  consiileiations  naineil  before)  preclude  both 
events.  But  in  a  few  iniuiieiits  tlie  gre.it  body  of 
pilgrims,  now  distinctly  visible  in  the  breaking  day, 
appear  on  the  ridge  of  the  last  ten-ace.  None,  or 
hardly  any,  are  on  foot.  Horse,  inule,  ass,  and  camel, 
in  promiscuous  confusion,  bearing  whole  families  on 
their  backs — a  father,  mother,  and  three  cliildrcn 
perhaps  on  a  single  camol — occupy  the  vacant  spaces 
between  and  above  the  jungle  in  all  directions. 

'■  If  the  traveller  expects  a  wild  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm, such  as  that  of  the  Greeks  when  they  caught 
the  iirst  glimpse  of  the  sea,  or  the  German  armies  at 
the  sight  of  the  Rhine,  he  will  bo  disappointed. 
Nothiug  is  more  remarkable  in  the  whole  pilgrimage 
to  the  Jordan,  from  Iirst  to  last,  than  the  .absence  of 
any  such  di.splays.  Xowhcre  is  more  clearly  seen 
that  dolibcrafive  business-like  aspect  of  their  devo- 
tion so  well  described  in  Kothen,  nnrelieved  by  any 
expression  of  emotion,  unle.<s,  perhaps,  a  slight  tinge 
of  merriment.  They  dismount,  and  set  to  work  to 
|ierforni  their  bathe ;  most  on  the  open  space,  some 
farther  up  amongst  the  thickets :  some  plunging  in 
naked — most,  however,  with  white  dres-ses,  which 
they  bring  with  them,  and  which,  having  been  so 
tised.  are  kept  for  llieir  winding-sheets.  Most  of 
the  bathers  keep  within  the  shelter  of  the  bank, 
where  the  water  is  about  four  feet  in  depth,  though 
with  a  bottom  of  very  deep  mud.  The  Coptic  pil- 
grims are  curiously  distinguished  iVom  the  rest  by 
the  boldness  with  which  they  dart  into  the  main 
current,  striking  the  water  after  their  lashion  .alter- 
nately with  ihcir  two  arms,  and  playing  with  the 
eddies,  which  hurry  ihem  down  and  across,  as  if  they 
were  in  the  catar.acts  of  the  Nile;  crashing  through 
the  thick  boughs  of  the  jimglc  which,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  stream,  intercepts  their  progress,  and  then 
re-crossing  the  river  higher  up,  where  they  can  wade, 
assisted  by  long  poles  which  they  have  cut  from  the 
opposite  thickets.  It  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
mixed  a.ssemblage  of  men  and  women  in  such  a  scene, 
there  is  so  little  appearance  of  levitv  and  indecorum. 
A  primitive  domestic  character  pervades  in  a  singnl.ar 
form  the  whole  scene.  The  families  which  have  come 
on  their  single  mule  or  camel  now  b.afhe  together 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  the  father  receiving  from 
the  motlicr  the  infant,  which  has  been  brought  to 
receive  the  one  iminci-sion  which  will  suffice  for  the 
rest  of  its  life,  and  thus,  by  a  curious  economy  of 
resources,  save  it  from  the  expense  and  danger  of  a 
future  pilgrimage  in  after  years.  In  about  two  hours 
the  shores  are  cleared;  with  the  same  quiet  they 
remount  their  camels  and  horses;  ami  before  the 
noonday  heat  h.as  set  in,  are  again  encamped  on  the 
upper  plain  of  Jericho.  At  the  dead  of  night,  the 
drum  again  wakes  them  for  their  homeward  mjirch. 
The  torclies  again  go  before  ;  behind  follows  the  vast 
multitude,  moimted,  passing  in  profound  silence  over 


th.at  silent  plain — so  silent,  that  but  for  the  tinkling 
of  the  drum,  its  dep.arlure  would  hardly  be  per- 
ceptible. The  troops  stay  on  the  ground  to  the  end, 
to  gu.ird  the  rear,  and  when  the  last  roll  of  the  drum 
announces  that  the  last  soldier  is  gone,  the  whole 
plain  returns  to  its  perfect  solitude." 

From  the  time  when  our  I..ord  was  bajitized  in  the 
Jordan,  this  river  has  alw.ays  hail  a  pcenliar  s.-icrod 
interest  attached  to  it.  Hence,  as  we  leani  from  the 
writer  whom  we  have  just  quoted.  "Jn  the  mosaics 
of  the  earliest  churches  at  Rome  and  Haveima,  before 
Christian  and  Pagan  art  were  yet  divided,  the  Jordan 
appears  a  river-god,  jiouring  his  streams  out  of  his 
urn."  It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Constanliue,  the 
tirst  Christian  Emperor,  and  has  been  the  wish  of 
multitudes  since  his  time,  to  be  baptized  in  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan;  and  tor  this  piu-pose  not  Ro- 
m.anists  and  Greeks  only,  but  many  Protestants  al.-^o, 
have  carried  off  and  carel'ully  preserved  nater  taken 
from  I  he  sacred  river. 

JORMUNGAND,  the  Midgard  serpent  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  begDitcn  bv  l^oki.  The 
Prose  Edda  relates  that  TIku'  ti.shed  for  this  serpent, 
and  caught  him.  (.^'ee  Hymik.)  Thor  g.ains  great 
renown  for  killing  the  Midgard  serpent;  but  at  the 
same  time,  recoiling  nine  paces,  falls  dead  upon  the 
spot,  sutTocated  with  the  floods  of  venom  which  the 
dying  serpent  vomits  forth  u])on  him.     See  ScAN- 

DINAVtANS   ^RkI.IGIOS  OF  THF.  AnCIKNT). 

JOTUN,  the  giants  of  the  ancient  ;?c.andinavianR. 

JOTUNHEIM  (Giants' home),  the  region  of  the 
giants  in  the  old  Scandinavian  cosniogonv. 

JOV  OF  THE  LAW  (Fkstivai.  of  tmr).  a 
name  given  to  the  ninth  d.ay  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles among  the  Modern  Jews.  '•  On  this  day." 
g.ays  Mr.  Alien,  '■  three  manuscripts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  taken  out  of  the  ark,  and  carried  bv  the 
Chassan  and  two  other  persons  round  the  altar. 
Then  they  are  Laid  upon  the  desk,  and  three  portions 
are  read  by  three  different  persons,  one  portion  from 
each  m.aimscript.  The  first  of  these  portions  is  the 
last  section,  or  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  chapters 
of  Deuteronomy ;  for  this  is  the  day  (m  which  the 
annu.al  reading  of  the  law  is  concluded.  Rut  as  soon 
as  this  course  is  finished,  it  is  immedi.itely  rcconi- 
meuced.  The  second  portion  now  read  consists  of 
the  first  chapter,  and  first  three  verses  of  the  second 
chapter,  of  Genesis.  '  The  reason  of  which.'  it  is 
said,  '  is  to  show  that  man  should  be  continuallv 
employed  in  reading  and  studying  the  \Vord  of 
God.'" 

'•  On  this  day  tho.se  offices  of  the  syn.agogue 
which  are  annual  are  put  up  to  public  auction  for 
the  year  ensuing,  and  assigned  to  the  best  bidder. 
The  whole  of  these  nine  days  is  a  season  of  great 
joy  and  festivity,  and  the  last  is  the  most  joyfid  and 
festive  of  all." 

JUBILATION  (TiiF.  GtPT  of),  a  privilege  alleged 
by  theiirgic  mystiei.sm  to  be  granted  to  eminent 
Romi«h   saints,  whereby  they  are  enabled  in  ilieir 
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last  moments  to  sing  a  triuinnluint  deatli-song.  Thus 
Maria  of  Oign\s,  when  on  tlie  point  of^eath,  sans, 
we  are  told,  witlioiit  remission,  tor  three  days  an;! 
nigliis.  lier  ecstatic  swan-song. 

JUBILEE,  a  season  of  festival  and  restitution 
among  tlie  ancient  Jews,  which  followed  seven  Sab- 
batic years,  thus  occurring  every  fiftietli  year.  Tlie 
name  is  supposed  by  C'almet  to  be  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  word  lioh'il,  which  means  to  restore  ;  because 
lands  which  had  been  alienated  were  restored  to  their 
original  owners.  The  Septiiagint  translates  the  word 
■ijdbil  by  remission,  and  Josephus  by  liberty.  The 
Scriptural  warrant  for  tlie  observance  of  the  jubilee 
by  the  Jews  is  contained  in  Lev.  xxv.  8 — 13,  and 
runs  as  follows :  "  And  thou  slialt  number  seven 
.=-abl)aths  of  years  imto  tliee,  seven  tijnes  seven  vears: 
and  the  space  of  the  seven  .sabbaths  of  year?  shall  be 
unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years.  Then  shalt  thou 
cause  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  to  sound  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  in  the  day  of  atone- 
ment shall  ye  inaUe  the  trumpet  sound  throughout 
all  yoin-  land.  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  liftieth  year, 
and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  .all 
the  inhabitants  thereof:  it  .shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you : 
and  ye  shall  retiu'n  every  man  unto  his  possession, 
and  ye  sh.all  return  every  man  inito  his  family.  A 
jubilee  shall  that  fil'tielh  year  I>e  unto  you:  ye  sliall 
not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  it.-elt  in 
it,  nor  gather  the  grapes  in  it  of  thy  vine  undressed. 
For  it  is  the  jubilee :  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you :  ve 
shall  eat  the  increase  thereof  out  of  the  field.  In 
the  year  of  this  jubilee  j'e  shall  return  every  man 
unto  his  possession."  The  return  of  the  year  of 
jubilee  was  announced  by  sound  of  trumpet  on  the 
tentli  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  answering  to  our  Oc- 
tober. The  first  jubilee  occurred  on  the  sixty  toin-lh 
year  al'ter  the  Israelites  entered  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  From  that  period  seventeen  jubilees  were 
reckoned  until  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which  fell 
out  in  the  end  of  a  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  the  jubilee.  After  the  return  of  the 
Jews  I'roni  Babylon,  anil  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temiile. 
the  jubilee  festival  seems  never  to  have  been  ob- 
served. 

It  has  been  much  di-puted  among  the  Jews  whe- 
ther the  fiftieth  or  the  forty-ninth  year  was  the  year 
of  jubilee.  Maimonides  maintained  the  ormer, 
while  many  eminent  Kabbis  have  declared  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  There  were  two  special  advantages 
which  arose  from  the  year  of  jubilee, — the  manumis- 
sion of  servants,  and  the  restoration  of  families  to 
their  ancient  possessions.  Serv.mts  were  not  abso- 
lutely freed  from  bondage  until  the  tenth  day  of 
Tisri,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  commenced  the  year 
of  jubilee  ;  but  for  nine  days  before,  tliey  sp;  nt  their 
time  in  festivities  and  amusements  of  evcrv  kind,  and 
wore  garlands  upon  their  heads  in  token  of  joy  for 
tlieir  approaching  liberty.  But  the  most  remarkable 
privilege  which  the  jubilee  brought  along  with  it,  was 
the  restoration  of  houses  and  lands  to  their  original 


owners.  The  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  were  remarkably 
strict  in  preserving  their  genealogies,  that  each  family 
might  be  able  to  establish  its  right  to  the  iidierltance 
of  its  ancestors  ;  and  thus,  although  an  estate  might 
change  hands  a  hundred  times,  it  of  necessity  returned 
every  fiftieth  year  to  its  original  owner.  In  purchasing 
an  estate,  accordingly,  the  practice  among  the  Jews 
was  to  consider  how  inany  years  had  passed  since  the 
last  jubilee,  and  then  to  purchase  the  profits  of  the 
remaining  years  till  the  next.  No  man  was  allowed 
to  sell  his  house  or  his  field  till  the  time  of  jubilee, 
unless  constrained  by  poverty  to  do  so  ;  and  even 
after  he  had  sold  it,  the  purehascr  must  surrender 
the  estate  should  the  original  owner,  before  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  l)e  in  such  circumstances  that  he  CiHi  re- 
deem it.  Kay,  even  a  near  relative  could  redeem 
the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  original  proprietor. 
Hebrew  servants  sold  to  strangers  or  into  the  family 
of  proselytes,  had  the  pnvilege  of  redemption  either 
by  themselves  or  their  relatives.  Josephus  informs 
us  that  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  history 
there  was  a  general  cancelling  of  debts  at  the  return 
of  jubilee.  The  political  advantages  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  that  of  the  jidiilee  are  obvious.  The 
Hebrew  go\ernment  was  thus  m.ide  to  rest  on  an 
ecpial  agrarian  law.  It  made  proxision.as  Dr.  Graves 
remarks,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  rcntateuch,'  for  the 
support  of  600,000  yconuimv,  with  from  six  to 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  each,  which  they  held  in- 
dependent of  all  temporal  snpcriors.  and  wliicli  they 
might  not  alienate,  but  on  coiulilion  of  their  re^ert- 
ing  to  the  families  which  originally  possessed  tlieni, 
every  fiftieth  year. 

JI'BILKE  lUoMlSH),  a  ceremony  celebrated  by 
the  Church  of  Home  at  stated  periods,  with  great 
jiomp  aiul  spleiuh'd  ]irepar:itions.  It  was  first  insti- 
tuted by  I'ope  Boniface  VIII.,  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  year  1290.  a  notion 
was  extensively  jiropagated  among  the  iidialutants  of 
Rome,  that  those  who  should,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  visit  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  would 
obtain  the  pai'<lon  of  all  their  sins,  and  the  same 
privilege  would  be  enjoyed  on  e^  ery  hundredth  year. 
In  confonnity  with  this  popular  expectation  and 
belief,  he  sent  an  epistle  throughout  Christendom, 
which  contained  the  asseiiion  that  a  jubilee  of  in- 
dulgences was  sanctioned  by  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical law,  and  therefore  he  decreed  that,  on  every 
Intndredth  year,  all  who  should  confess  and  lament 
their  sins,  and  devoutly  visit  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Rome,  should  receive  a  plenaiy  indulgence ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  complete  remission  of  all  sins,  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  An  indidgence  of  this  kind 
had  hitherto  been  limited  to  tlie  Crusaders.  The 
consequence  was,  that  nuiltitndes  crowded  to  Rome 
from  all  parts  on  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  2,000,000  people  visited  Rome  in  the 
ctuirse  of  the  year  1300.  Mr  Gibbon,  in  his  'De- 
dine  and  F.-iU  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  thus  describes 
the  state  of  matters  on  that  occasion  : — '■  The  wel- 
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coinc  soHiitl,"  savs  lie,  "  wxs  propagated  throuijliout 
Cliristcndom,  and  at  tirst  from  the  nearest  provinces 
of  Italy,  and  at  leni;tli  from  tlio  remote  kin;;donis  of 
}Iiingary  and  Britain,  the  highways  were  thronged 
with  a  swarm  of  pilgrims,  who  sought  to  expiate 
their  sins  in  a  juiiniey,  however  costly  and  Laborious, 
which  was  exempt  from  the  perils  of  military  service. 
All  exceptions  of  rank  or  sex,  of  age  or  intirmity, 
were  forgotten  in  the  common  tr.ansport ;  and  in  the 
streets  and  clun-ches  many  were  trampled  to  death 
by  the  eagerness  of  devotion.  The  calciilation  of 
their  numbers  coidd  not  be  easy  or  accurate,  and  they 
have  [)robably  been  m.a;;nilied  by  a  dexterous  clergy, 
well  apprised  of  the  contagious  eM'ect  of  exaniide ; 
yet  we  .are  assured  by  a  judicious  historian,  who 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  that  liome  was  never 
replenished  with  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
strangers;  and  another  spectator  has  lixed  at  two 
millions  the  total  concourse  of  the  year.  A  trifling 
oblation  from  each  individual  would  accumul.ate  a 
royal  treasure ;  and  two  priests  stood  day  and  night 
with  rakes  in  their  hands,  to  collect,  without  count- 
ing, the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  poured  on 
the  altars." 

The  experiment  far  exceeded  the  expectation  of 
either  the  I'ope  or  the  people,  and  the  treasury  w.as 
so  amply  replenished  by  the  contributions  of  the 
pilgrims,  th.at  a  century  w.as  naturally  thought  too 
distant  an  interval  to  secure  so  obvious  an  .advantage 
for  the  Church.  Clement  VI.,  therefore,  repeated 
the  jubilee  in  A.  r>.  1350;  and  Urban  VI.,  in  A.  D. 
1,389,  reduced  the  interval  to  thirty  three  years,  the 
supposed  lenztli  of  time  to  which  the  life  of  our  Lord 
on  earth  extended.  Finally,  Paul  II.,  in  1475,  estab- 
lished th.at  the  festival  of  the  jubilee  should  be  cele- 
brated every  twenty-five  years,  which  continues  to  be 
the  interval  at  which  this  great  festival  is  observed. 
As  a  I'ccent  specimen  of  a  jubilee  bull,  we  make  an 
extract  tVom  that  which  was  issued  bv  the  Pope  in 
18"2t,  appointing  the  jubilee  for  the  following  year  : 
"  We  have  resolved,"  says  he,  "  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  given  to  us  from  heaven,  fully  to  unlock 
that  sacred  treasure  composed  of  the  merits,  suder- 
ings,  and  virtues  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  his  virgin 
mother,  and  of  all  the  siiints  which  the  author  of 
human  salvation  has  intrusted  to  our  dispensation. 
To  you,  therefore,  venerable  brethren,  patriarchs, 
primates,  archbishops,  bishops,  it  belongs  to  explain 
with  perspicuity  the  power  of  indulgences :  what  is 
their  efficacy  in  the  remission  not  only  of  the  cano- 
nical penance,  but  also  of  the  tompond  puinshment 
due  to  the  divine  justice  for  past  sin;  and  what 
succour  is  atlbrded  out  of  this  heaveidy  treasiwe, 
from  the  merits  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  to  such  as 
have  deiiarted  real  penitents  in  God's  love,  yet  before 
they  had  duly  satisfied  by  fruits  worthy  of  penance 
for  sins  of  connnission  .and  onu'ssion,  and  are  now 
purifying  in  the  tire  of  Purgatory,"  The  l;ist  jubilee 
took  place  in  1850,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present 
Pope,  Pius  IX. 


JUD.VISM,  the  system  of  doctrine  and  practice 
maintained  J)y  the  Jews.  See  Ji;ws  (A.nciknt), 
Jkws  (Moi)i;rn). 

JUUAIZIXU  CHUISTIAXS.  The  Christian 
church,  at  its  first  formation,  was  composed  of  two 
separate  and  distinct  classes  of  converts — those  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Jews,  and  those  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  heathens.  The  converts  from  Ju- 
daism brought  with  them  into  the  Christian  church 
many  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  Jewish  rites  and 
observances,  which  they  were  most  imwiUing  to  re- 
gard as  of  temporary  and  not  permanent  obligation. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  Jndaizing  party,  at  a  very 
early  period,  making  an  ellbit  to  [iersu.ade  Paul  to 
yield  to  their  views  in  circujncising  Titus,  though  a 
Gentile  convert.  The  Apostle  tirmly  resisted  their 
dem.ands  in  this  matter;  but  soon  afterwards,  some 
persoiis  belonging  to  the  same  p.arty  followed  him  to 
Antioch,  where  they  had  ahnost  succeeded,  by  their 
intemperate  zeal,  in  raising  a  schism  in  the  church. 
The  points  in  di.spute  were  referred  to  a  meeting  of 
the  apostles  and  elders  which  was  held  at  Jerusalem, 
wliere,  after  the  most  careful  deliberation,  it  was 
agreed  that  circumcision  should  be  decl.ared  not  to  be 
binding  upon  the  Gentiles,  .and  nothing  farther  was 
exacted  than  the  abstaining  from  meats  oti'ered  to 
idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  fornication  ;  and  by  this  arrangement,  which 
was  obviously  intended  for  a  transition  state  of  the 
church,  the  opposition  between  the  Jewish  and  Hel- 
lenist parties  wiis  broken  down.  (See  Blood.)  By 
the  decision  of  the  brethren  at  Jerus.ileni,  harnujny 
Wits  restored  in  the  church  at  Antioch.  The  Judaiz- 
ing  party,  however,  gradually  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  all  the  churches  which  Paul  had  planted 
were  agitated  by  controversy,  so  that  the  .\|iostle's 
peace  of  mind  was  disturbed,  and  even  his  life  en- 
dangered. In  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  the 
labours  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  were 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  ministry  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor 
went  far  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties ;  but 
still  the  opposition  of  the  Judaizing  Christians  was 
not  wholly  suppressed,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  the  controversy  raised  by  these 
zealots  for  the  Mosaic  law  continued  to  be  carried 
on  with  nearly  ,as  much  vigour  ,as  in  apostolic  times. 
Xay,  a  cluuch  founded  on  Judaizing  principles 
existed  at  Pella  down  to  the  tif'ih  century.  That 
there  were  other  churches  of  the  same  kind  in  dif- 
ferent ]daces  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  from 
the  tenacity  with  which  many  Jewish  converts  ad- 
hered to  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses.  All 
Judaizors,  however,  in  course  of  time,  .as  we  learn 
fiom  Ircnaius,  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
EnioxiTES  (which  see). 

JU1).\S  (St.)  Alwikus  (Day  of),  a  festival 
celebrated  in  the  Greek  church  on  the  19th  June. 

JUDE'S  DAY  (St.).  See  Si.mo.n  (St.)  and  Jude 
(St.),  D.iY  OF. 


JUDGMENT-DAY-JUDGMENT  (General). 
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JUDGMENT-DAY.  The  time  of  the  general 
jiulginent  is  a  secret  which  God  lias  reserved  for 
hiinself.  Hence  we  are  expressly  informed  by 
the  Redeemer,  "  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  Ijeaven."  From  various 
expressions  which  occur  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  it 
would  appear  that,  at  a  very  early  jieriud  in  the 
history  of  the  Clu'istian  church,  an  idea  began  to  be 
entertained  by  some  that  tlic  day  of  the  Kord  was 
near.  Thus,  in  the  Second  E|]istle  to  tlie  Tlicssalo- 
nians,  Paul  beseeches  them  not  to  be  shaken  in  mind 
or  troubled,  as  if  the  day  of  Christ  were  at  hand.  It 
is  called  a  day,  but  that  term  in  Scripture  is  often 
used  indefinitely,  sometimes  for  a  longer,  sometimes 
a  sliorter  period.  What  is  to  be  the  duration  of  the 
Judgment-Day  we  are  in  utter  ignorance;  but  of  one 
thing  we  are  assured,  tluit  whei'eas  "  it  is  appointed 
unto  all  men  once  to  die,  after  death  conieth  the 
judgment." 

JUDGMRXT-H.IEL  or  PIL.VrE.  The  solemn 
scene  of  our  Lord's  appearance  in  the  Judgment-liall 
of  the  llouian  governor,  is  reprcsenled  in  the  course 
of  the  Komish  coronionies  which  arc  annually  held  at 
Uome  during  Holy  Week.  Mr  Seymour  thus  de- 
scribes it  from  personal  observation  : — "  Tiie  gospel 
is  read  by  three  priests.  One  of  them  personates 
the  evangelist  who  wrote  the  gospel ;  and  his  part  is 
to  read  the  narralive  as  detailed.  A  second  per- 
sonates Pontius  Pilate,  tlie  maid  at  the  door,  the 
priest.s,  the  Pharisees;  and  his  part  is  to  read  those 
sentences  wliich  were  spoken  by  them.  The  third 
personates  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  his  part  is  to 
read  the  words  which  were  uttered  by  him  on  the 
occasion.  To  give  the  greater  eftect  to  the  whole, 
the  choir  is  appointed  to  undertake  those  parts  which 
were  the  words  i>f  the  multitude.  The  dirt'erent  voices 
of  the  priests  reading  or  intoning  their  diil'erent  parts 
— Pilate  speaking  in  one  voice,  Christ  in  another, 
while  the  choir,  breaking  forth,  fill  the  whole  of  the 
vast  church  with  the  shout,  '  Crucify  lum  !  Crucify 
liim!'  and  .again  with  the  cry  'Not  this  man,  but 
liaralibas  !'   produce  a  most  singular  effect." 

JUDGMIC.VT  (Gi;N'KitAL\  Tluit  there  will  be  a 
period  of  iiiial  retribulion,  when  men  shall  be  .-sum- 
moned to  impartial  judgment,  according  to  their 
char.-icter  and  actions,  is  a  doctrine  both  of  re.'uson 
ami  revelation.  The  simple  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being  necessarily  supposes  him  to  be  possessed  of 
perfect  justice,  as  well  as  the  other  moral  attributes 
which  are  essential  to  his  character  as  the  ruler  of 
the  universe.  On  contemplating,  however,  the  state 
of  matters  around  us,  we  cainiot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  evident  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  the 
goods  and  ills  of  this  life.  The  wicked  may  ofien  be 
seen  to  spend  their  days  in  prosperity,  and  the 
righteous  in  adversity  and  sorrow.  Such  an  anoma- 
lous arrangement  as  this  seems  plainly  to  point 
to  a  period  of  future  adjustment,  when  each  man 
shall  receive  his  final  recompense,  according  to  the 
deeds  done   in   the   body,   whether  they  Iiave   been 


good,  or  whether  they  have  been  evil.  If  there  is  a 
just  God,  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
the  inference  is  undoubted,  that  it  must  ultimately  be 
well  with  the  righteous,  and  ill  with  the  wicked. 
Hence,  among  the  unenlightened  heathen,  in  all  ages, 
the  belief  has  uniforndy  prevailed  of  a  general  judg- 
ment. In  ancient  times,  the  idolaters  of  Greece  and 
Rome  believed  that  when  the  souls  of  men  left  their 
bodies  at  death,  they  apiieared  before  certain  judges — 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  vEacus — who,  after  an 
impartial  investigation,  pronounced  sentence  upon 
them,  consigning  them  either  to  the  abodes  of  bliss, 
or  to  the  regions  of  torment.  The  notions  of  the 
heathen,  liowever,  referred  solely  to  a  private  and 
individual,  not  to  a  public  and  general  judgment. 

It  is  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  knowledge  of  a  general  judgment, 
which  will  take  place  in  the  sight  of  an  assembled 
universe.  The  following  passages,  among  others, 
clearly  establish  this  point:  Acts  xvii.  31,  "Be- 
cause he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  mtm 
whom  he  hath  ordained;  wliereof  he  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead ;"  2  Cor.  v.  10,  "  For  we  must  all 
apjiear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ;  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  dune  in  his  body,  accord- 
ing to  that  he  halh  done,  wheiher  it  be  good  or  b.ad;" 
Mat.  XXV.  31,  32,  "When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then 
.shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  liis  glory:  and  before 
him  .shall  be  gathered  all  nations :  and  he  shall  sepa- 
rate them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth 
his  sheep  from  the  goats."  "  A  general  judgment," 
says  Dr.  Dick,  "  at  which  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam  will  be  present,  seems  necessary  to  the  display 
of  tha  justice  of  God,  to  sricli  a  manifestation  of  it  as 
will  vindicate  his  goveruTnent  from  all  the  charges 
which  impiety  has  brought  against  it,  satisfy  all 
doubts,  and  leave  a  convection  in  the  minds  of  all 
intelligent  creatiu'es  that  he  is  righteous  in  all  his 
ways,  and  holy  in  all  liis  works.  It  is  expedient 
that,  at  the  wiiuiing  up  of  the  scheme,  all  its  parts 
shmild  l)e  seen  to  be  wortliy  of  Him  by  whom  it  was 
arranged  and  conducted.  In  this  way,  those  who 
have  witnessed,  with  many  disquieting  thoughts,  the 
irregularity  and  disorder  in  tlie  present  system,  will 
have  ocular  evidence  that  there  never  was  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  principles  of  equity,  and 
that  the  cause  of  perplexity  was  the  delay  of  their 
full  operation.  They  will  see  the  good  and  the  bad 
no  longer  mingled  together,  and  apparently  treated 
alike,  but  separated  into  two  classes,  the  one  on  llie 
right  hand  of  the  Judge,  and  the  other  on  his  left, 
and  distinguished  as  much  at  least  by  their  respective 
sentences  as  by  the  places  which  they  occupy.  We 
perceive,  then,  the  reason  that  the  judgment  passed 
upon  each  individual  at  the  termination  of  his  life 
will  be  S(dinmly  raliticd  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
There  may  be  another  reason  fur  the  public  exercise 
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of  jiistici;  ill  ilie  final  allotineiit  of  the  liiimaii  race. 
It  may  l)0  iiitciideil  to  h^  a  s|>cctacle  to  tlie  uiiiver.-e; 
it  may  lie  an  net  of  the  divine  ailiniiiisdation,  wliicli 
will  extend  its  inllnence  to  all  the  iirovinces  of  his 
eni|iire.  Wo  are  sure  that  angels  will  witness  it ; 
und  if  there  are  odior  orders  of  ralioiial  creatures,  it 
iiuiv  lie  a  solemn  lesson  to  them,  by  wliiuh  they  will 
lie  eontinneJ  in  tidolity  to  their  Creator,  and  lilled 
with  more  profound  veneration  of  liis  inlinite  exeel- 
It'iicies." 

'I'lic  Day  of  Jndginent  is  the  last  article  in  the 
ereed  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  will  be  ushered  in, 
as  they  believe,  by  the  angel  Isralil,  who  will  sound 
a  trnnipet,  the  lirst  blast  of  which  will  not  only 
overthrow  cities,  but  level  mountains;  the  second, 
that  of  extermination,  will  annihilate  all  the  inhabi- 
tants (if  earth,  and  lastly  the  angel  of  death;  and  at 
the  third,  or  blast  of  resurrect  inn,  they  will  be 
restored  to  life,  and  rise  to  the  final  judgnienf.  All 
will  appear  naked;  but  those  who  arc  designed  for 
Paradise  will  receive  clolhes,  and,  during  the  trial  of 
the  wicked,  will  surround  the  throne  of  Ciod.  The 
judgment,  according  to  the  Moslem  notions,  is  thus 
described  in  Algazali's  creed : — •"  He  shall  also  be- 
lieve in  the  balance  wherein,  with  the  weights  of 
atoms  and  iini.stard  seeds,  works  will  be  weighed 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  Then  the  books  of  tlic 
good  works,  beautiful  to  behold,  will  be  cast  into  the 
scale  of  light,  by  which  the  lial.ince  shall  be  depressed 
according  to  their  degrees  with  God,  out  of  the 
favour  of  God  and  the  books  of  evil  deeds  into  the 
scale  of  darkness,  by  which  the  balance  shall  lightly 
ascend,  by  the  justice  of  the  Most  High.  It  inust 
also  be  believed  that  there  is  a  real  way  extended 
over  the  middle  of  hell,  sharper  than  a  sword,  and 
liner  than  a  hair,  on  which,  by  the  divine  decree,  the 
feet  of  unbelievers  shall  slip,  .so  that  they  sh<all  fall 
into  the  fire,  while  the  feet  of  believers  will  remain 
tirin  on  it,  and  they  will  be  led  into  an  habitation 
that  will  last.  It  must  also  be  believed  that  the 
faithful  will  then  drink  out  of  Jlohamined's  lake, 
which  will  prevent  their  thirsting  any  more.  Its 
breadth  is  a  month's  journey,  and  tlie  water  is  wdiiter 
than  milk  and  sweeter  than  honey ;  the  cups  placed 
round  are  as  numerous  as  the  stars,  and  it  is  supplied 
by  two  pipes  from  the  river  Cauther.  Men  must 
also  believe  in  the  final  reckoning,  which  will  be 
strict  with  some,  with  others  more  indulgent,  while 
they  who  are  near  to  God  will  enter  the  garden 
without  any.  Then  God  will  question  any  of  his 
prophets  whom  he  pleases  concerning  his  mi.ssion, 
and  whom  he  pleases  of  the  unlielievers  the  reason 
of  their  accusing  as  liars  those  who  were  .sent  to 
them.  He  will  also  interrogate  heretics  concerning 
the  Soniiah,  and  the  Moslems  concerning  their 
works." 

Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  tenth  ceuturv, 
Kurope  was  agitated  with  the  expectation  that  the 
day  of  general  judgment  and  final  consummation  was 
at  hand.     The  idea  was  founded  on  Hev.  xx.  2 — 4, 


"  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  A 
thou.^and  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  shut  him  u|i,  and  set  a  seal  ujion  him,  that 
he  should  deceive  the  n:itioiis  no  more,  till  the  thou- 
sand years  should  be  fuliilied;  and  after  that  he  must 
be  loosed  a  little  season.  And  I  .saw  throms,  and 
they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto 
them  :  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  be- 
headed for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  which  had  not  worslii]iped  the  beast,  neither 
his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their 
foreheads,  or  in  their  hands;  and  they  lived  and 
reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years."  This  passage 
was  interpreted  to  mean,  that  alter  a  thousand  years 
from  llie  birth  of  Christ,  Satan  would  be  let  loose, 
Antichrist  would  appear,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
would  come.  Accordingly,  the  ntnuist  excitement 
and  alarm  iire\ailcd.  Many,  transferring  their  pro- 
perty to  the  churches  and  monasteries,  set  out  for 
Palestine,  where  they  siiiiposcd  Christ  would  come 
down  from  heaven  to  judge  the  world.  Others 
gave  up  their  all  to  the  priests  and  monks ;  while  hi 
many  instances  the  deed  of  gift  diMinctly  bore  as  its 
reason  these  words,  '■  The  end  of  the  world  being 
now  at  hand."  Not  before  the  close  of  the  century 
did  the  delusion  finally  pass  away.  From  that  period 
down  to  the  present  day,  individuals  have  occasion- 
ally been  found  who  have  persuaded  themselves,  and 
sought  to  convince  others,  that  the  final  judgment 
was  near.  But  the  preci.se  time  when  that  great 
event  will  h-ippen  is  wisely  concealed,  that  men  may 
be  always  on  the  watch,  seeking  ever  to  be  ready  ; 
for  at  sucli  an  hour  a-;  we  think  not  the  Son  of  man 
comet  h. 

JUDICIUM  DEI.     See  Oi:iii;al.     . 

JUG.-V,  or  JuGAi^is,  a  suriian:e  of  Juxo  (which 
see),  as  presiding  over  marriage.  She  had  a  temple 
under  this  name  in  the  forum  at  Rome. 

JUG.-\.TIXUS,  a  god  of  marriage  among  the  an- 
cient Ilomans. 

JUGGEKXATII,  or  J.\g.vi -Xatii  (the  lord 
of  the  world),  a  popular  object  of  wor.ship  in  the 
district  of  Cuttack,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Orissa,  in 
Hindustan.  This  Hindu  deity  is  a  form  of  Vi^hiui. 
The  p.agoda  or  temple  dedicjited  to  the  worsliip 
of  Jiiggernath  stands  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and, 
from  its  pecidiar  prominence,  serves  as  tin  impor- 
tant seamark  in  guiding  mariners  to  the  moutli 
of  the  Ganges.  The  image  is  a  carved  block  of 
wood,  of  frightful  aspect,  iiainted  black,  with  a  dis- 
tended mouth  of  a  bloody  colour.  On  festival  days, 
the  throne  of  the  idol  is  placed  upon  a  stupendous 
moveable  tower,  sixty  feel  high,  resting  on  wheels. 
Juggernath  is  accompanied  with  two  other  idols,  of  a 
white  and  yellow  colour,  each  on  a  separate  tower, 
and  sitting  upon  thrones  of  nearly  an  equal  height. 
Attached  to  the  principal  tower  are  six  ropes,  by 
which  the  people  drag  ii  along.  The  officiating  liigli 
priest  is  stationed  in  front  of  the  idol,  and  all  around 
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it  are  thousanJs  of  massive  sculpliires,  wliich  em- 
bleiuatically  represent  tliuse  scenes  of  revolting  in- 
decency and  horrid  cruelty  which  are  the  essential 
cliaracteristics  of  this  worsliip.  Tlie  procession  of 
the  idol  is  thus  descrilwd  by  Mr.  Stcrlin:,',  in  his 
'  Account  of  Orissa  :' — "  On  tlie  appointed  day,  after 
various  pravers  and  ceremonies,  the  images  are 
broiiglit  from  tlieir  throne  to  tlie  outside  of  the  Lion- 
gate,  not  with  decency  and  reverence,  but  a  cord 
being  fastened  round  their  necks,  they  are  dragged 
bv  the  priests  down  the  steps  and  through  tlie  mud, 
while  others  keep  their  tigiires  erect,  and  help  their 
movements  by  shoving  from  beliind,  in  the  most  in- 
diifereiit  and  unceremonious  maimer.  Thus  the  mon- 
strous idols  go,  rocking  and  pitching  along,  through 
tlie  crowd,  until  they  reach  the  cars,  which  they  are 
made  to  ascend  by  a  similar  process,  up  an  inclined 
platform,  reaching  from  the  stage  of  the  machine  to 
the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  a  powerful  sen- 
timent of  religious  enthusia-iin  pervades  the  admiring 
multitude  of  pilgrims  when  the  images  first  make 
their  appearance  through  the  gate.  They  welcome 
them  with  shouts  and  cries;  and  when  the  monster 
.Iiiggeriiaut,  the  most  hideous  of  all,  is  dragged  forth, 
the  last  in  order,  the  air  is  rent  with  acclamations. 
Al'ter  the  images  have  been  safely  lodged  in  their 
vehicles,  a  box  is  brought  forth,  containing  the  golden 
or  urilded  I'eef,  hands,  and  ears  of  the  great  idol,  which 
are  tixed  on  the  proper  parts  with  due  ceremony,  and 
a  scarlet  scarf  is  carefully  arranged  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  or  pedestal.  The  joy  and  shouts 
of  the  crowd  on  the  iirst  movement  of  tlie  cars,  tlie 
creaking  sound  of  the  wlieels,  as  these  ponderous 
machines  roll  along,  the  clatter  of  hundreds  of  liarsli- 
soimding  instruments,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
such  an  immense  mass  of  human  beings,  produce  an 
astounding  ert'eet." 

.\s  the  car  moves  with  its  monstrous  idol,  numbers 
of  devotees  cast  themselves  under  il.s  wliecis,  and  are 
instantly  crushed  to  pieces;  while  such  instances  of 
self-immolation  are  hailed  with  the  acclamations  of 
applauding  thousands.  The  worship  of  this  idol  in 
liis  temple  exhibits  only  a  scene  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing obscenity.  The  temple  of  Juggernalh  is  regarded 
as  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Hindu  places  of  worship, 
and  immense  crowds  of  pilgrims  resort  thither  an- 
nually, calculated  by  tlie  late  V>\  (.'arey  to  amount 
to  1,200,000,  multitudes  of  wMiom  die  by  the  way 
from  want,  disease,  or  exhaustion.  At  fifty  miles' 
distance,  the  s.aiids  are  whitened  with  the  skulls  and 
bones  of  pilgrims,  who  have  perished  before  reaching 
the  sacred  spot. 

The  temple  of  this  deity  at  Orissa  is  undoubtedly 
tlie  most  celebrated  of  all  the  buildings  erected  for  his 
worship,  but  many  other  shrines  sacred  to  Jugger- 
nalh are  found  throughout  Hindustan.  "As  there 
are  numbers  of  sacred  rivers  in  India,''  says  Dr.  Dutl. 
'•  but  the  Ganges,  from  being  tlie  most  sacred,  has 
accpiired  a  monopoly  of  fame— so  there  are  many 
shrines  of  Juggernath  in  India,  though  the  one  at 


Puri,  from  being  the  largest  and  most  venerated,  has. 
in  like  manner,  acquired  exclusive  celebrity.  In 
hundreds,  or  rather  tliousands  of  places,  where  theie 
are  no  temples,  properly  so  called,  there  are  still 
im.ages  and  c;u-s  of  Juggernath,  fashioned  after  the 
model  of  the  great  prototypes  at  Orissa.  There  is 
scarcely  a  large  village  in  all  Bengal  without  its  car 
of  Juggernath.  In  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood 
there  are  scores  of  them — varying  in  size  from  a  few 
feet  up  to  thirty  or  forty  in  height.  What  a  view 
must  open  up  to  you  of  the  fearful  extent  and  mag- 
liitiide  of  this  destructive  snper.-tition,  when  you  try 
to  realize  the  fact,  that,  on  the  anniversary  occasion 
of  the  car-festival,  all  the  millions  of  Bengal  are  in 
motion ;  that,  wlieii  the  great  car  at  Puri  is  dragged 
fortli  amid  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  assembled  from  all  parts  of  India,  on 
the  very  same  day,  and  at  the  very  same  hour,  there 
are  hundreds  of  cars  rolled  along  throughout  the 
widely  scattered  districts  and  cities  and  villages  of 
the  Land ;  so  that  there  are  not  merely  hundreds  of 
tliousands,  but  literally  millions,  simultaneously  en- 
gaged in  the  celebration  of  orgies,  so  stained  with 
licentiousness  and  blood,  that,  in  tlie  comparison,  we 
might  almost  pronounce  the  Uacchaiialia  of  Greece 
and  IJomc  innocent  and  pure !" 

Jl'lILES.  a  name  given  to  aerial  spirits  or  demons 
among  the  Laplanders,  from  whom  they  receive  a 
sort  of  adoration,  though  no  statues  or  images  of  them 
exist.  This  spirit-worship  is  conducted  under  par- 
ticular trees.  On  Christmas  Kve,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, they  celebrate  what  is  called  the  Festival  of 
the  Juliles.  On  this  occasion  there  is  a  strict  absti- 
nence from  animal  food ;  and  of  the  articles  used  for 
refreshment,  they  carefully  reserve  some  fragments, 
which  are  thrown  into  a  box  made  of  bireli,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  branch  of  a  tree  behind  the  house, 
that  the  spirits  m.ay  have  an  opportunity  of  fea-sting 
upon  them.  Schetter  considers  this  festival  as  par- 
taking partly  of  a  Christian  and  partly  of  a  Pagan 
character. 

JU-JU.    See  Ft;TisiiWoR.siiiP. 

JUM.\L.\,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  La|dand.  He  was  represented  by  a  wooden  idol 
in  human  form,  seated  on  a  sort  of  altar,  with  a  crown 
On  his  bead  and  a  bowl  in  his  lap,  into  which  the 
devotees  threw  tlieir  voluntary  oblations.  See  L.\P- 
i,.\Ni)i;us  (Kklicion  or). 

JUMNOL'TRl,  a  village  on  the  b.inks  of  the  river 
Jumn.a,  and  considered  by  the  Hindus  as  a  spot  of 
remarkable  sanctity — Hindus  who  perform  the  pil- 
grimage to  this  place  from  the  low  countries  being 
themselves  almost  deilied  after  this  adventure.  Along 
tlie  banks  of  this  river  are  a  race  of  Hindus  who,  like 
the  Parsees,  wor.^hip  the  sun.  The  devout  among 
them  will  on  no  account  taste  food  while  the  orb  is 
above  the  horizon,  and  many  are  found  who  refuse  to 
sit  down  during  the  day  while  the  sun  is  visible. 

JUMPLIiS.  a  name  given  to  those  who  practised 
jumjiing  or  leaping  as  an  exercise  of  divine  worship, 
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nii.l  expressive  of  holy  joy.  'Pliis  strange  practice 
was  coiiiiiu'iiccil  about  the  year  17G0  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Wales,  among  the  followers  of  Harris, 
Rowland,  Williams,  and  others,  who  were  instru- 
mental in  .giving  rise  to  a  serions  awakening  among 
the  |)coiiU>  in  that  district.  The  novel  custom  was 
disappri)ved  by  not  a  low  of  those  who  waited  on  the 
ministry  of  these  pious  and  zealous  men  ;  but  it  was 
scriouslv  defended  in  a  paniiihlet  published  at  the 
time  b}'  Mr.  William  Williams,  who  is  generally 
termed  the  Welsli  poet.  The  arguments  of  this 
singular  production  wore  chielly  drawn  from  Scripture. 
The  practice  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Jump- 
ers, spread  over  a  gieat  pai-t  of  Wales,  and  it  was  no 
nneonmion  thing  to  find  congregations  when  engaged 
in  solemn  worship  disturbed  by  individuals  groaning, 
talking  aloud,  I'epeating  the  same  words  thirty  or 
forty  times  in  succession ;  some  crying  in  Welsh, 
glory,  glory,  others  bawling  Amen  with  a  lond  voice, 
and  others  .'till  jumping  until  they  fell  down  quite 
exhausted.  Mr.  Evans,  in  liis  Skelch  of  the  Deno- 
minations of  the  Christian  world,  describes  a  meet- 
ing among  Jumiiers  which  he  himself  witnessed. 
"  About  the  year  178.5,"  says  ho,  "  I  myself  happened 
very  accidentally  to  be  present  at  a  meeting,  which 
terminated  'mjuDq)!)!^.  It  was  held  in  the  open  air, 
on  a  Sinidav  evening,  near  Newport,  in  Moinnonlli- 
sliire.  The  preacher  was  one  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
students,  who  concluded  his  sermon  with  the  recom- 
mendation oi  jumping ;  and  to  .illow  him  the  praise 
of  consistency,  he  got  down  from  the  chair  on  which 
lie  stood,  and  jumped  along  with  them.  The  argu- 
ments he  .adduced  for  this  purpose  were,  that  David 
danced  before  the  ark — that  the  b.'ibe  leaped  in  the 
womb  of  Elizabeth — and  that  the  man  whose  lame- 
ness was  removed,  hapr.d  and  praised  God  for  the 
mercy  which  he  had  received.  He  expatiated  on 
these  topics  with  uncommon  fervency,  and  then 
drew  the  inference,  that  therj  onght  to  show  shnUar 
expressions  of  joy,  for  the  blessings  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  put  into  their  possession.  He  then  gave 
an  empassioned  sketch  of  the  sullerings  of  the  Sa- 
viour, and  hereby  roused  the  [la.ssions  of  a  few 
around  him  into  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  About 
nine  men  and  seven  women,  for  some  little  time, 
rocked  to  and  fro,  groaned  aloud,  and  then  jumped 
with  a  kind  of  frantic  fur}'.  Some  of  the  audience 
Hew  in  all  directions;  others  gazed  on  in  silent 
amazement  !  They  all  gradually  dispersed,  except 
tUc  jumpers,  who  continued  their  exertions  from  eight 
in  the  evening  to  near  eleven  at  night.  I  .saw  the 
eonelusion  of  it ;  they  at  last  kneeled  down  in  a 
circle,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  while  one  of 
them  pra_ved  with  great  fervour,  and  then  all  rising 
n|i  from  off  tlieir  knee.s,  departed.  But  previous  to 
their  dispersion,  they  wildly  |iointed  up  towards  the 
sky,  and  reminded  one  another  that  they  should 
soon  meet  there,  and  be  nerer  again  sejiarated !  I 
quitted  the  spot  v.ith  astonishmenl."  Such  scenes  as 
tliat  now  described  could  only  have  occurred  among 


people  of  a  warm,  fervid,  enthusiastic  temperament, 
who.se  feelings  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  religious  excitement. 

JUNO,  a  heal  hen  goddess  regarded  by  tlie  an- 
cient Ronuns  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  She  cor- 
responds to  the  Hiut.v  (which  see)  of  the  Greeks. 
This  female  divinity  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from 
very  early  times,  and  at  a  later  period  she  had  a 
temple  reared  to  her  honour  on  the  Aventine  hill. 
She  was  the  special  protector  and  patron  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  and  presided  over  all  coimeclcd  wiih  mar- 
riage. Women  sacrificed  to  her  on  their  birth-day, 
but  more  especially  at  the  festival  o(  t]iu  ^fatrollalia, 
on  the  1st  of  March.  The  month  of  June,  which 
received  its  name  from  this  goddess,  was  considered 
in  ancient  times  as  a  particularly  suitable  period  for 
marriage.  A  law  was  passed  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Nuina,  that  no  prostitute  should  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  altar  of  Juno,  and  if  she  did  happen  to 
touch  it,  that  she  should  appease  the  oflendcd  god- 
dess by  o'Tering  a  female  hiinb  in  sacritice. 

JURITKR,  the  lord  of  hea\en  among  the  ancient 
Rcmians,  who  presided  over  all  celestial  phenomena, 
such  as  thunder,  rain,  hail,  and  all  atmospheric 
changes.  He  was  the  husband  of  Juno  (which 
see.)  When  the  people  wi.^-hed  for  rain,  they  di- 
rected their  prayers  to  Jupiter.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  god.s,  and  therefore 
his  temple  occupied  a  eonsiiieuous  position  on  the 
smnmit  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  He  was  the  special 
guardian  and  protector  of  Rome  ;  hence  the  first  offi- 
cial act  of  a  consul  was  to  sacritice  to  this  god,  and  a 
general  who  had  been  successful  in  the  field  offered 
up  his  special  thanks  to  Jupiter.  The  Roman  games 
and  Feria;  were  celebrated  in  liis  honour.  All  hu- 
man events  were  under  the  control  of  this  deity,  and, 
accordingly,  Jupiter  was  invoked  at  the  eonnnence- 
nient  of  any  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or  secular. 
Rams  were  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  on  the  ides  of  every 
month,  and  in  the  beginning  of  every  week.  He 
was  the  guardian  of  law,  and  the  patron  of  justice 
and  virtue.  The  white  colour  was  .sicrcd  to  him, 
and  white  .anim.als  were  sacrificed  to  jiropiliate  him. 
The  Jupiter  of  the  Romans  was  identical  with  the 
/Cells  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Aminoii  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

JUSTICE,  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  he  is  described  in  the  Word  of  God,  where 
we  are  informed  that  be  is  "just  and  true  in  all  his 
ways,"  as  well  as  "  holy  in  all  his  works."  This 
moral  attribute  of  Deity  has  been  distinguished  into 
absolute  and  relative,  nniver.sal  and  imrlicular.  The 
one  refers  to  the  absolute  rectitude  of  his  nature,  the 
other  to  his  character  and  actings  as  a  moral  gover- 
nor. The  one,  therefore,  regards  what  he  is  in  him- 
self, the  other  what  be  is  in  relalion  to  his  creatures. 

JUSTICERS  (Itinf.uant),  officers  ajpointed  by 
Richard  Cneur  de  Lion,  king  of  England,  to  watch 
liver  the  intere>ts  of  the  Jews  resident  within  the 
kingdom.     They  were  instructed  to  protect  the  He- 
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brews  against  all  oppression,  to  secure  tliem  in  their 
interests  and  property,  to  decide  all  controversies  or 
quarrels  between  tliem  and  the  Christians,  to  keep 
tlie  seal  of  their  corporation,  and  the  keys  of  their 
public  treasury.  The  Justicers.  in  sliort,  were  to 
superintend  the  civil  atiairs  of  the  Jews  throughout 
all  parts  of  England. 


JUTL'11N.\,  the  nymph  of  a  well  in  Latiiun,  the 
water  of  which  was  cunsidered  so  peculiarly  sacred, 
that  it  was  used  in  almost  all  .facrilioes.  A  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  this  nymph  at  Konie  hi  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  on  lltli 
January  botli  by  the  state  aiid  by  private  individuals. 

JUVE.XTAS.     See  HiibE. 
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KAABA,  a  building  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  which 
has  long  been  famed  as  the  annual  resort  of  mul- 
titudes of  Mohammedan  pilgrims.  The  legendary 
liistory  of  its  origin  is  curious.  When  Adam  and 
Eve  were  driven  out  of  Paradise,  .\dam  fell  on  the 
mountain  in  Ceylon  which  is  still  known  l)y  the 
name  of  .A.dam's  Peak,  where  the  print  of  Adam's 
foot  is  still  shown ;  and  the  mountain  is  regarded  as 
sacred  both  by  the  Biidhists  and  Moliainmedans. 
Eve,  on  the  otiier  hand,  fell  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  tlie  fort  of  Jcddah  now  stands,  and  the 
tomb  of  Eve,  at  the  gate  of  tlie  town,  is  one  of  ihc 
sacred  places  to  be  visited  in  the  Iladj.  For  two 
hundred  years  our  tirst  parents  are  said  to  have  wan- 
dered over  the  earth  in  search  of  each  other,  and  at 
length  they  met  together  on  Mount  Ararat.  De- 
lighted at  discovering  his  beloved  partner,  Adain 
lifted  up  his  hands  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  im- 
plored that  another  of  the  blessings  he  had  lost  might 
be  restored  to  him,  namely,  the  shrine  in  Paradise  at 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  worship,  and  round  which 
the  angels  used  to  move  in  adoring  processions.  His 
|irayer  was  heard,  and  a  tabernacle  formed  of  railiant 
clouds  was  lowered  down  b}^  the  hands  of  angels, 
towards  which  Adam  thciicetorth  turned  in  payer, 
and  walked  round  it  daily  seven  times,  in  imitation 
of  the  sacred  processions  of  the  angels. 

When  Adam  died,  the  tabtrnacle  of  clouds  was 
again  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  another  similar  in 
lorm  was  built  of  stone  and  clay  in  tlic  same  [dace  by 
Sotli,  the  son  of  Adam.  The  Deluge,  of  course, 
washed  this  building  away,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  rebuilt  by  Ishmael,  assisted  by  his  father  Ab- 
raham. While  engaged  in  rearing  this  building,  the 
angel  Gabriel  brought  them  a  stone,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  Paradise,  which 
tliey  inserted  in  a  corner  of  tlie  outer  wall  of  the 
Kaaba,  where  it  remains  to  this  day,  to  be  devoutly 
kissed  by  the  Hadi  or  pilgrim  to  Mecca.  The  pre- 
sent Kaaba  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  having  been 
renewed  no  fewer  than  eight  times,  and,  as  far  as 
could  be,  witli  llie  old  materials,  a  reddisli  sand.-tonc. 
The  singular  appearaii'je  of  the  structure,  however, 


affords  strong  evidence  that  it  has  been  scrupulously 
restored  after  the  original  design.  The  last  building 
was  nearly  washed  away  by  a  torrent  which  inun- 
dated the  town,  and  the  present  was  erected  so  late 
as  IG'24  by  Ainurath  IV.  It  was  rebuilt  before  Mo- 
hammed bad  commenced  his  public  career,  and  it  is 
curious  that  he  should  have  been  the  person  chosen 
to  lift  the  black  stone  into  its  place. 

The  appearance  of  the  Kimba  is  thus  described  by 
Biirckhardt  the  traveller: — "It  contains  but  one 
small  apartment,  then  level  with  the  ground,  but  now 
raised  so  much  above  it,  that  it  can  only  be  entered 
by  a  moveable  ladder.  The  walls  are  hung  with  a 
rich  red  silk,  interwoven  with  Howers  and  silver  in- 
scriptions, which  was  replaced  by  the  Pasha,  and  the 
old  hangings  were  cut  u]i  and  scdd  to  devotees  at 
enormous  [irices.  The  room  is  opened  only  three 
days  in  the  year,  and  many  pilgrims  never  enter  it, 
for  it  is  not  obligatory  :  it  can  receive  very  few  at  a 
time,  and  a  fee  is  exacted,  to  the  indignation  of  the 
devout,  who  regard  it  as  desecrating  the  holiest  spot 
upon  earth.  It  is  customary  to  pray  on  entering,  and 
I  overheard  ejaculations  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  heart  : — '  O  God  of  the  Koran,  forgive  me,  my 
parents,  and  my  children,  and  deliver  our  necks  from 
hell  fire.'  The  Kaaba  must  have  a  singular  appear- 
ance, for  it  is  visible  for  no  more  than  a  fortnight, 
being  constantly  clothed  with  a  black  damask  veil, 
in  which  prayers  are  embroidered,  and  as  this  mate- 
rial, an  animal  product,  is  unclean,  it  is  lined  with 
cotton.  Openings  are  left  for  the  sight  of  the  black 
and  wdiite  stones.  Both  are  said  to  have  been  once 
of  the  same  colour,  wliich  the  fust  is  reported  to  have 
lost  in  consequence  of  sin;  but  ihe  surface  has  pro- 
bably been  blackened  by  time,  aided  by  the  kisses 
and  touches  of  a  long  succession  of  jiilgrims.  It  is 
an  irregular  oval,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  appa- 
rently a  mass  of  smaller  stones  conglomerated  In  a 
cement,  and  encircled  by  a  silver  band.  It  is  pro- 
bably an  aerolite,  and  owes  its  reputation,  like  many 
others,  to  its  fall  from  the  sky.  This  house  of  God, 
as  it  is  called,  is  said  to  liave  been  first  clothed  by 
the  Hamyarite  kings  of  Yeineii,  seven  centuries  be- 
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fore  the  biilli  <>f  the  Pj oplict ;  luid  these  covers  iiseiJ 
fo  l)c  juit  on  t>iie  over  .iiiother,  till  the  end  of  the  first 
ccnlurv  of  Islam.  It  has  since  been  yeai-ly  renewed, 
and  the  old  cover  cut  up.  The  i)nvilege  of  clothing 
it,  which  was  assumed  by  Kelaii,  Sidlan  of  Egypt,  on 
the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Sclini,  [lassed  over 
to  him  and  his  successors.  An  adequate  idea  of  the 
building  mav  be  foniied  from  the  views  in  Ucland 
and  r^ale,  and  esjiecially  that  in  D'Ohson's  work.  It 
staiiils  in  an  oblong  sijuare  '250  [xices  by  200,  but  as 
it  lias  been  enlarged,  it  no  longer  occupies  tlie  centre. 
It  is  nearly  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  slight  pillars  at  a 
little  distance,  around  wliicli  are  the  four  stations  for 
the  orthodox  sects." 

The  iMohainmedans  generally  believe  that  if  all 
the  pilgrims  were  at  the  same  moment  to  visit  the 
Kiuiba,  the  enclosure  would  contain  them  all.  Burck- 
liardt  calculates  that  ,S5,000  might  aliend,  but  he 
never  could  count  more  of  them  than  10,000. 

KAIilR  PANTIIIS,  the  followers,  among  the 
Hindus,  of  Kabir,  whom  they  allege  to  have  been  the 
incarnate  Deity,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  child,  was 
found  floating  on  a  lotus  in  a  lake  or  pond  near 
Benares,  by  the  wife  of  a  wea\er  named  Niini(,  who, 
with  her  husband  Xuri,  was  attending  a  wedding 
procession.  The  Kahir  Pimthh  believe  that  their 
founder  was  present  in  the  world  three  hundred  years, 
or  from  a.  D.  1149  to  A.  D.  1449.  The  probability 
is,  that  ho  lived  at  the  latter  of  these  two  periods, 
more  especially  as  Xanak  Shah,  who  began  to  teach 
about  A.  D.  1490,  and  who  originated  the  Hindu  sect 
of  the  SifJis,  is  considered  to  have  been  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  writings  of  his  predecessor  Kabir. 
The  .Moslems  claim  Kabir  as  having  been  a  professor 
of  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  a  contest  is  said  to  have 
arisen  between  tliem  and  the  Hindus  respecting  the 
disposal  of  his  corpse,  the  latter  insisting  on  burning, 
the  foinier  on  burying  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
pute, Kabir  himself  is  said  to  have  appeared,  and 
desiring  them  to  look  under  the  cloth  supposed  to 
cover  his  mortal  remains,  innnediately  vanished  ;  but, 
on  obeying  his  instructions,  they  foimd  nothing  under 
the  cloth  hut  a  heap  of  Howers,  one-half  of  which 
was  removed  to  Benares,  and  burnt,  whilst  the  head 
of  tlie  Mohammedan  jiarty  erected  a  tond)  over  the 
other  portion  at  the  place  where  Kabir  had  died. 

The  Kabir  Piiiitliis  being  chiefly  favourers  of 
Vi.-hini,  are  included  among  the  Vaishnava  sects; 
but  it  i.s  no  part  of  their  faith  to  worship  any  Hindu 
deity,  or  to  observe  any  of  the  riles  or  ceremonies  of 
the  Hindus,  whether  orthodox  or  schismatical.  Those 
of  the  members  of  the  sect  who  iningle  with  the  world, 
conf.inn  outwardly  to  all  the  usages  of  their  tribe  and 
cisle,  and  some  of  them  even  pretend  to  worship  the 
Hindu  gods,  though  this  is  not  con.sidcred  consistent 
with  their  tenets.  Those,  however,  who  haverelired 
from  the  world,  and  given  themselves  up  to  a  lile  of 
spclusir.n,  abstain  froui  all  the  ordinary  jiractices  of 
the  Hindfis.  and  employ  themselves  ehiitlv  in  chant- 
ing  hymns   to   the   invisible    Kabir.     They   use    no 


Mantra  iior  (ixcd  fonii  of  salutation ;  they  have  no 
peculiar  mode  of  address.  The  frontal  marks,  if 
worn,  are  usually  those  of  the  Viii-^hnava  sects,  or 
they  make  a  streak  with  sandal-wood  or  goiiichandana 
along  the  ridges  of  the  nose.  A  necklace  and  ros.-iiy 
of  7'h/<(.'!/ are  also  worn  by  them;  but  all  these  out- 
ward signs  are  considered  of  no  importance,  and  the 
inward  man  is  the  only  essential  jioint  to  be  attended 
to. 

Professur  II.  II.  Wilson  thus  explains  some  of  the 
char.-ietcrisiic  doctrines  of  the  Kabir  Pant  his: — "They 
admit  of  but  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  world  ;  and, 
in  opposition  to  the  Vedanta  notions  of  the  absence 
of  every  quality  and  form,  they  assert  tliat  he  ha.s 
body,  formed  of  the  five  elements  of  matter,  and  that 
he  has  mind  endowed  with  the  three  Gunas,  or  qua- 
lities of  being;  of  course  of  incftable  [lurity  and  irre- 
sistible power:  he  is  free  from  the  defects  of  human 
nature,  and  can  assume  what  particular  shape  he 
will :  in  all  other  respects  he  does  not  dllVer  from 
man,  and  the  pure  man,  the  Sildli  of  the  Kabir  sect, 
is  his  living  resendjlance,  and  after  death  is  his  asso- 
ciate and  equal ;  he  is  eternal,  without  end  or  begin- 
ning, as,  in  fact,  is  the  elementary  matter  of  which 
he  consists,  and  of  w  hich  all  things  are  made,  residing 
in  him  before  they  took  their  present  form,  as  the 
parts  of  the  tree  abide  in  the  seed,  or  flesh,  blood, 
and  bone  may  be  considered  to  be  present  in  the 
seminal  fluid:  from  the  latter  cireiuustancc,  and  the 
identity  of  their  essential  nature,  proceeds  the  doc- 
trine, that  God  and  man  are  not  only  the  same,  but 
that  they  are  both  in  the  same  manner,  every  thing 
that  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being:  other  sects 
have  adopted  these  phrases  literally,  but  the  tollowers 
of  Kabir  do  not  mean  by  them  to  deny  the  indivi- 
duality of  being,  and  only  intend  these  texts  as  asser- 
tions of  all  nature  originally  participating  in  common 
elementary  i>rinciplcs."  "The  moral  code  of  the 
Kabir  Panthis,"  says  the  .same  eminent  Orientalist, 
"is  short,  but,  if  observed  taiihfidly,  is  of  a  rather 
favourable  tendency.  Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
nuist  not,  therefore,  be  \iolated  by  his  creatures. 
Ilumain'ty  is,  consequently,  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  the 
shedding  of  blood,  whether  of  man  or  animal,  a 
lieinous  crime.  Truth  i.s  the  other  great  princiide  of 
their  code,  as  all  the  ills  of  the  world,  and  ignorance 
of  God,  are  attributable  to  original  falsehood.  Re- 
tirement from  the  world  is  desirable,  because  the 
passions  and  desires,  the  hopes  and  fears,  which  the 
social  state  engenders,  are  all  hcstile  to  tranqiullily 
and  purity  of  spirit,  and  prevent  that  imdisturbid 
meditation  on  man  and  God  which  is  ncees.sary  to 
their  comprehrnsion.  The  last  great  point  is  the 
usiuil  Sinn  and  sidjsianee  of  every  sect  amongst  the 
Hindus,  imi)licit  devotion  in  word,  act,  and  thought 
to  the  Guru,  or  spiritual  guide  :  in  this,  however,  tlie 
characteristic  spirit  of  the  Kabir  Panihisaiipears,  and 
the  pi'pil  is  enjoined  to  scrutinize  his  teacher's  doc- 
trines and  acts,  and  to  be  first  sntistied  that  he  is  the 
sage  he  prelends  to  be,  before  he  resigns  himself  to 
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his  control.  This  sect,  indeed,  is  remarkably  liberal 
in  tliia  respect,  and  the  most  frequently  recurring 
tests  of  Kabir  are  those  which  enforce  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  doctrine  tliat  lie  ofters  to  his 
disciples.  The  chief  of  each  conuiiunity  has  absolute 
autliorit)'  over  liis  dependants:  the  only  punishments 
he  can  award,  however,  are  moral,  not  jihysical — 
irregular  conduct  is  visited  by  reproof  and  admoni- 
tion :  if  the  offender  docs  not  refomi,  the  Guru 
refuses  to  receive  his  salutation;  if  still  inciu'able, 
the  only  furtlicr  iulliction  is  expulsion  from  the 
(faternity." 

The  sect  of  Kabir  Panthis  is  very  widely  diffused 
tlu'oughout  Hindustan.  It  is  split  into  a  variety  of 
subdivisions,  and  there  are  actually  twelve  branches 
of  it  traced  u])  to  tlie  foiuider,  among  wiiom  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  well  as  descent  prevails.  Of 
the  establishments  of  this  sect,  the  Ivibir  Chaura  at 
IJenares  is  pre-eminent  in  dignity,  and  it  is  constantly 
visited  by  wauderin,'  members  of  the  sect.  The 
Kabir  Panthis  are  very  numerous  in  all  tlie  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Central  India,  except,  perhaps,  in 
Bengal  itself.  Their  doctrines  are  taught  in  a  great 
variety  of  works  in  dirtereiit  dialects  of  India;  but 
the  great  autliority  to  which  they  are  wont  to  refer 
is  the  Vijeic,  wliich,  however,  rather  inveighs  against 
other  systems  tliaii  ex])laiiis  its  own. 

KADR  (.A.L),  the  title  of  the  ninety  seventh  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran,  which  contains  an  account  of  God's 
sending  down  the  Koran  to  Mohammed  t'roni  heaven. 
Hence  it  reiivcscnts  God  as  saying.  "The  night  of 
Al  Kadr  is  belter  than  a  thousand  months."  Mo- 
hammedan doctors  arc  by  no  means  agreed  what 
night  Al  Kadr  really  is,  but  the  majority  of  thcni 
consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  ten  last  nights  of  the 
lianiadan.  They  believe  that  in  this  night  the 
divine  decrees  for  tlie  eu^uiugyear  are  annually  fixed 
and  settled. 

K.\FF1R3  ;Ri;i.iGiON  of  tiie\  The  wonl  ICiffir, 
which  signirte-  unbeliever,  is  now  confuied  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Kallirland,  in  South  Africa.  It  was 
given,  however,  by  the  Moorish  navigators  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-ea--tern 
co.ist  of  Africa,  and  was  borrowed  from  tliem  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  Kaffirs  form  one  tribe  of  lliegrcit 
Bechuana  faniilv,  and  their  country,  which  lies  be- 
yond the  Fish  River,  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the 
south,  and  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
beyond  them  lie  the  Amapondo  and  Zoolu  tribes. 
The  Kaffirs  are  in  persoiuil  appearance  a  remarkably 
handsome  race  of  men,  bold  and  warlike  in  their 
character,  of  lofty  stature  aiul  graceful  dciiortment. 
They  wear  no  clothing  but  a  cloak  of  skin.  They 
are  a  pastoral  people,  and  their  flocks  and  herds 
constitute  their  chief  care.  They  have  been  gcne- 
ndly  alleged  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  a  form  of 
religion  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  utmost  which  can 
be  said  of  them  in  this  respect  is,  that  they  retain 
a  few  unmeaning  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  supersti- 
tious kind.     It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  remark. 


that,  for  fifty  years  past,  the  Kaffirs  have  been  in 
contact  with  Christian  missionaries  and  colonists,  and 
thus  have  been  learning  something  about  God ;  so 
that  it  is  now  difiicult  to  distinguish  between  their 
former  and  their  present  knowledge.  Mr.  Mofi'at 
says  that  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  theological 
ideas.  Dr.  Vaiulerkemp,  the  first  missionary  who 
laboured  among  tlicm,  gives  this  tesrimuny  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  religious  knowledge  : — "  If  by  religion 
we  mean  reverence  for  God,  or  the  external  action 
by  which  that  reverence  is  expressed,  I  never  could 
perceive  that  they  had  any  religion,  or  any  idea  of 
the  existence  of  God.  I  am  speaking  nationally,  for 
there  are  m.any  individuals  who  have  some  notion  of 
his  existence,  whicli  they  have  received  from  adjacent 
nations.  A  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
here  say  with  respect  to  the  national  atheism  of  the 
Kiffirs  is,  that  they  have  no  word  in  their  language 
to  express  the  idea  of  the  Deity,  the  individuals  just 
mentioned  calling  him  'Tliiko,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  name  by  which  God  is  called  in  the  language 
of  the  Hottentots,  literally  signit'ying,  one  that  in- 
duces pain." 

We  learn,  however,  from  Mr.  MolTat,  who  has 
labom-ed  for  many  vears  as  a  missionary  in  South 
Africa,  that  the  Kalfirs  use  the  word  i'/ilonifa  to  de- 
note the  Supreme  Being;  but  the  probability  is,  that 
the  god  whom  they  describe  by  this  name  is  no  other 
than  a  deified  chief  or  hero,  who  at  some  remote 
period  had  attained  distinction  in  their  country. 
Their  ideas  of  tlie  most  element.ary  religious  truths 
are  uiulonbtcdlv  obsciu'c  and  indistinct,  and  yet  they 
have  some  superstitious  rites  which  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  Mr.  Laing,  a  missionary  now  labouring  in 
Kaffirland,  has  kindly  communicated  to  us  an  account 
of  their  present  cu.stoms,  which  we  present  in  his 
own  words: — "  1.  Circumcision.  Young  men  are 
circumcised  about  the  age  of  puberty.  I  could  never 
observe  anything  of  a  religious  nature  connected  with 
this  custom.  When  the  rite  is  performed,  the  young 
men  are  .separated  from  society,  ami  paint  them.-ieKes 
white.  A  hut  is  made  tor  them,  and  they  live  a  few- 
months  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people ;  but  at  the 
various  kriuils  from  which  they  come,  dances  from 
time  to  time  are  held,  the  young  men  beiirg  painted 
white,  and  dressed  in  a  short  kilt  made  of  the  leaves 
of  a  particular  tree,  which  are  kept  constantly  shaking 
by  tlie  motions  of  the  body.  When  the  term  of  sepa- 
ration comes  to  an  end,  the  young  men,  after  buriung 
their  clothes  and  hut, and  pcriorming  certain  washings, 
are  admitted  into  the  society  of  men,  and  treated  as 
such.  This.seems  to  fix  the  Kaffir  circumcision  as  a  civil 
rite.  A  person  who  has  not  been  circumcised,  though 
a  man  by  years,  was  formerly,  and  in  heathen  dis- 
tricts is  still,  despised.  A  nmnber  of  Christian  young 
men,  who  left  off  the  custom  of  circumcision  so  far 
as  I  know,  are  able  to  maintain  a  respectable  position 
in  life  even  in  the  eyes  of  their  heathen  neighbours, 
though  uncircumciscd.  There  are  innnoral  practices 
Connected  with  the  daiu'cs  which,  not  to  .~peak  of  the 
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apostolic  letter  which  frees  us  from  this  biiideu, 
render  this  custom  iiicom|mtible  with  Christianity. 

"  2.  Tsivivauc.  Auy  traveller  going  tlirou  .li  Kiiffir- 
liiiid,  will  see  here  niil  there  lieaps  of  stuiics  thrown 
down,  without  iiiiy  releieuce  to  order.  Someoflhe.se 
heaps  are  large,  iMiliciitiiig,  I  think,  that  the  Kaflirs 
must  have  been  a  considerable  time  in  possession  of 
the  country.  What  arc  these  Tsivivane?  They  are 
Lusting  proofs  that  the  Kalfirs  sought  success  in  their 
enterprises  from  some  unseen  being.  When  out  on 
a  journey,  they  were  accustomed  to  throw  a  stone  to 
one  of  these  Tsivivane,  and  to  pray  for  success  in 
their  expedition.  They  could,  however,  give  no  de- 
finite account  of  the  nature  of  the  being  from  wliom 
they  sought  aid.  Along  the  paths  it  is  not  nncom- 
mon  to  see  the  tall  grass  knotted.  This  I  understand 
to  be  a  custom  similar  to  the  T.sivivane,  viz.,  a  lueans 
of  seeking  good  speed  iu  their  journey. 

"3.  Witchcraft.  In  common  with  many,  perhaps 
all  nations  in  some  period  of  their  histoiy,  theKallirs 
believe  in  witclicral't,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
punishing  witches  in  the  most  cruel  maimer.  Tliey 
looked  on  these  characters  as  the  most  wicked  of 
mankind,  and  not  tit  to  live.  I  never  could  tind  that 
they  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  depravity  of 
man,  and  their  view  of  sin  is  best  explained  by  our 
word  crime.  They  would  ot'ten  deny  that  they  had 
sin,  but  as  to  witches  being  sinners  they  never  had  a 
doubt.  They  connected  the  etl'ects  of  witchcraft  with 
certain  substances,  such  as  hair,  blood,  nail-parings, 
or  other  fragments  of  the  human  body,  and  this  thing 
which  bewitched  they  called  Ubuli.  Other  sub- 
stances were  u.sed,  as  they  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
bewitching.  These  witches  (I  mean  the  word  to  be 
applied  to  men  and  women)  were  believed  to  exert 
a  powerful  though  unseen  influence  over  their  vic- 
tims, even  to  the  depriving  them  of  life. 

'•4.  Idini — Sacrilice.  This  rite  is  performed  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  Kaffirs,  not  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
They  seem  to  think  that  by  burning  fat,  or  rather 
bones  to  them,  they  can  appease  their  anger.  Tiiese 
Idinis,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  seldom  ollered.  The 
idea  of  sacrifice  seems  to  be  connected  with  them,  Jis 
they  were  practised  for  tlie  purpose  of  averting  evil. 

"5.  Hero  worship.  I  have  heard  an  intelligent 
nnan,  yet  a  rude  heathen,  avowing  that  he  and  his 
peoi)le  were  worshippers  of  famous  ancestors.  There 
must  have  been  some  traces  of  such  idolatry,  from 
what  I  have  heard  ;  but  this  kind  of  worship  appears 
to  have  been  dying  out  about  the  time  the  mission- 
aries arrived. 

"  6.  Future  state.  When  we  spoke  to  the  Kaffirs 
as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  tlu-y  told  us  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  its  existence  after  the  death  of 
the  body.  Krom  some  expressions  which  they  make 
use  of  to  the  dying,  or  in  rel'erence  to  them  after  they 
are  dead,  it  seems  that  at  one  time  they  must  have 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For  exainjile, 
to  a  person  who  is  about  to  die  they  will  say,  '  Von 
are  going  home  to  day — look  on  us.' 


•'  7.  15y  touching  a  dead  body,  they  beccnie  un- 
clean. 

"  8.  When  a  husband  dies,  his  wife  or  wives  go 
out  to  the  tielil  or  woods  for  a  time." 

From  all  that  can  be  ascertained  on  the  religion  of 
the  Kaffirs,  it  seems  that  those  of  them  who  are  still 
in  their  heathen  state  have  no  idea,  (1.)  of  a  Sujireme 
Intelligent  Uuler  of  the  universe;  (2. J  of  a  Sabbath; 
(.3.)  of  a  day  of  judgment ;  (4.)  of  the  guilt  and 
pollution  of  sin  ;  (5.)  of  a  Saviour  to  deliver  them 
from  the  wrath  to  come. 

lvAIUMOin'.S,the  primitive  man,  according  to  the 
Zendavesta,  of  the  ancient  Persians.     See  Abesta. 

K.VIjA  (Maiia),  the  male  form  of  the  Hiiuln  god 
Shiva,  in  his  character  of  Time,  the  great  destroyer 
of  all  things. 

KALICXDKKS  (pm-e  gold),  wandering  Dervishes 
among  the  Mohammedans,  whose  souls  are  sujiposed 
to  be  purilied  by  severe  penances.  To  this  degraded 
class  belong  the  spies,  the  assassins,  and  the  plim- 
derers  that  we  read  of  among  the  L)er\ishes;  atid 
from  them  akso  have  siirimg  numerous  false  ])rophels 
at  ditVerent  times.  Their  pretensions,  however,  are 
encouraged  only  by  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  and 
they  are  not  acknowledged  as  brethren  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  confraternities.  In  India  these 
Mussulman  mendicants  are  not  numerous,  and  they 
are  held  in  little  esteem.  They  wear  in  that  country 
a  peculiar  costume,  consisting  of  a  conical  felt  hat 
worked  into  chequers  of  white,  red,  and  black  ;  and 
their  gown,  which  descends  from  the  neck  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  is  of  diamond-shaped  patdies  of  the  .same 
colours.  A  few  gourds  for  cariying  water  are  himg 
over  the  shoulder  or  at  the  wai^t ;  and  usually  a 
bright  steel  rod,  sometimes  headed  with  a  trident, 
completes  their  equipment.  They  nc»er  marry,  but 
are  of  habits  exceedingly  dissolute  and  debauched, 
and  are  always  most  sturdy  and  importunate  beggars. 
They  regard  themselves  as  objects  of  the  special 
favour  of  Hea\en. 

KALI  (Maiia),  a  Hindu  goddess,  the  personified 
energ)'  or  consort  of  Shiva  under  a  peculiar  form. 
This  is  the  most  cruel  and  revengeful  of  all  the 
Hindu  divinities.  Such  is  her  thirst  for  blood,  that 
in  one  of  her  forms  slie  is  represented  as  having 
"  actually  cut  her  own  throat,  that  the  blood  issuing 
thence  might  spout  into  her  mouth."  Images  of  this 
disgusting  spectacle  are  at  this  day  to  be  seen  in 
some  districts  of  Hengal.  All  tortures  which  a  de- 
votee can  possibly  inflict  upon  himself  are  considered 
as  agreeable  to  her.  If  he  should  cut  olV  a  portion 
of  his  own  flesh,  and  present  it  as  a  burnt  sacrilice, 
the  offering  would  be  most  acceptable.  Dr.  Duff 
informs  us  that  "by  the  blood  drawn  from  fishes  and 
tortciises  the  goddess  is  pleased  one  month ;  a  croco- 
dile's-blood  will  please  Iter  three;  that  of  certain 
wild  animals  nine;  that  of  a  bull  or  guana  a  year ; 
an  antelope  or  wild  boar's  twelve  years;  a  butialo's, 
rhinoceros's,  or  tiger'.s,  a  hundred  ;  a  lion's,  a  rein- 
deer's, or  a  man's  (mark  the  cumbinaiion),  a  thousand. 
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But  by  tlie  blood  of  tliree  men  shiiii  in  sacrifice  slie 
is  pleased  a  limidred  thousand  years."  Kobbers, 
tliie\  es,  and  murderei'S.  lawless  desperadoes,  in  sliort, 
of  every  kind,  worship  Kali  as  their  avowed  patroness, 
and  olVer  bloody  sacrifices  to  propitiate  the  favour 
and  secure  the  protection  of  the  goddess.  The 
Thvgs,  in  particular,  conduct  their  saniruinary  depre- 
dations under  her  special  auspices.  In  honour  of 
Kali,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Hindu  festivals 
is  annually  observed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
— the  Cn.\R.\K  Pl'Jaii  (which  see),  or  swinging  fes- 
tival. Private  sacrifices  are  sometimes  oti'ered  to 
Kali,  an  instance  of  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Diifl', 
from  the  statement  of  a  British  oflicer  of  high  char- 
acter:— "A  Hindu  Faquir, 'dressed  in  a  fantastical 
garb,  worked  upon  the  miud  of  a  wealtliy  high-caste 
llrahman  woman,  to  the  extent  of  making  her  believe 
that  he  was  her  spiritual  guide,  diarged  with  a  mes- 
.sage  from  the  goddess,  demanding  a  human  sacrifice. 
She  declared  herself  ready  to  obey  the  divine  order, 
and  asked  wlio  was  the  victim.  The  Faquir  pointed 
to  her  own  son,  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years 
old,  the  heir  to  the  family  property.  The  deluded 
motlier  wailed  till  the  unconscious  youth  was  asleep, 
and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  she  struck  liini  on  the 
head  with  an  axe,  and  killed  him.  This  done,  she 
cut  up  the  body,  under  the  direction  of  her  sjiiritual 
guide,  the  Faquir — presented  a  part,  boiled  with  rice, 
as  a  peace  offering,  with  tlie  usual  ceremonies,  to  the 
image  of  the  goddess ;  part  to  the  wretch  wlio  ]per- 
sonified  the  sjiiritual  messenger:  the  re.st  she  buried 
with  so  htlle  care,  that  the  place  of  its  deposit  was 
discovered  by  the  vultures  liovering  over  the  ground, 
and  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  English  com- 
missioner by  the  police." 

KAI>I-YU(jr,  the  last  of  the  chronological  cycles 
of  the  Hindus,  through  which  the  world  is  said  to  be 
at  present  passing,  when  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
disorder  have  become  predominant  in  the  soul  of  man, 
and  when  external  nature  groans  beneath  the  burden 
o.f  iniquity. 

K.\L1KA  PUR.WA,  one  of  the  divine  writings 
of  the  Hindus,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  lo  a  recital 
of  the  different  modes  of  worshipping  and  a]ipeasing 
tlie  goddess  Kali  (which  see\ 

KALKI  AVATAU,  the  tenth  .ind  last  of  the 
AvATAliS  (which  see),  when  VIhIiiiu,  in  luun.'in  form 
and  seated  on  a  while  horse,  shall  give  the  signal  for 
the  destruction  of  this  visible  universe. 

KALPA,  in  Hindu  chronology,  a  day  of  Biyi/ima, 
equal  to  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  solar  years. 

KAMAC,  tlie  god  of  love  among  the  Hindus. 

KAMIMITSI.     See  SiXToiSTs. 

KAMISIMO,  a  g,arment  of  ceremony  among  the 
Japanese,  worn  on  festivals  and  other  solenm  occa- 
sions. It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  short  cloak,  wiih- 
out  sleeves,  called  holngoio,  and  a  sort  of  petticoat 
called  vakama,  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a  band. 
Both  ai-e  of  a  particular  form,  .and  of  coloured  stufl's. 


Tliey  are  used  only   on   days  of  ceremony  and  lit 
funerals. 

KAMTSCHADALES  (Ri;ljcion  of).    See  Siia- 

MAXISTS. 

KAIIYU-MURUNU  (desire  for  death),  modes 
of  suicide  formerly  prescribed  !n  the  Shastras  or 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus.  The  conmionest  mode 
is  drowning  in  tlie  Ganges,  but  sometimes  the  self- 
murderer  submits  to  being  buried  alive.  In  certain 
temples  in  India  there  was  formerly  an  instrument 
by  whicli  a  person  could  decapitate  himself.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  sharp  crescent- shaped  instrument,  with  a 
chain  and  stirrup  at  each  horn.  Tlic  devotee  placed 
the  sharp  edge  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  his  feet 
in  the  stirrups,  then  gave  a  violent  jerk  with  his 
logs,  and  his  head  was  in.stantly  severed  from  his 
bod  v. 

KANCHELIYAS,  a  sect  of  Hindus  which  is  .slid 
to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  south  of  India,  and  whose 
worship  is  that  of  Snhii,  the  personified  energy  of  the 
divine  nature  in  action.  It  is  said  to  be  distinguished 
by  one  peculiar  rite,  the  object  of  winch  is  to  con- 
found all  the  tics  of  female  alliance,  and  lo  enforce 
not  only  a  community  of  women  amongst  the  votaries, 
but  disregard  CM-n  to  natural  restraints. 

KANTIANS,  a  sect  of  German  thinkers  in  ihe 
last  century,  who  adopted  the  philosophical  principles 
of  Emmanuel  Kant.  This  eminent  philoso]iher  was 
born  at  KiJnigsbcrg  in  1724.  His  mind  early  dis- 
played a  taste  for  the  study  of  aljstract  truth,  which 
rendered  him  so  conspicuous  in  this  department,  that, 
while  yet  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  was  ap- 
jjoiiited  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the 
university  of  his  native  town.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  he  made  such  valuable  discoveries  in  ab- 
stract science,  that  he  gave  rise  to  a  new  school  of 
(ierman  jihilosophy,  the  influence  of  which  has  ex- 
tcmled  down  to  the  present  day.  The  work  in  which 
lie  first  developed  his  own  peculiar  principles  was  his 
'Critique  of  Pure  Heason,'  which  he  published  in 
1781,  following  it  up  by  various  other  treatises  ex- 
planatory of  his  philosophical  system  in  its  dilierent 
bearings. 

The  Kantian  idiilosophy  was  designed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  meet  and  to  neutralize  the  sceptical 
principles  set  forth  by  David  Hume,  who,  by  attempt- 
ing to  trace  all  truth  to  experience,  unsetllcd  the 
foundations  of  lium.-m  knowledge.  The  philosopher 
of  Kbnigsberg,  however,  showed  that,  independently 
altogether  of  exjicrience,  there  are  n /;W(w/ principles 
which  originate  solely  from  the  operation  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  are  distinct  from  any  sensible  element. 
Thus  Kant  pointed  out  the  very  important  distinction 
between  a  pn'm-i  am}  a  pontcriori  knowledge. 

Another  distinction  of  great  importance  was  fii-st 
clearly  developed  by  Kant,  that,  namely,  between 
analytic  and  .synthetic  judgments.  In  the  former,  as 
he  showed,  the  attribute  or  predicate  is  necessarily 
contained  in  the  subject ;  while  in  the  latter  it  is  not 
contained  in,   but  is  distinct  from  ihe  subject.     The 
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formerjml^iiients,  tlierofore,  arc«;)nV)r(,aiuI  tlie  latter 
are  some  of  tliein  a  priori i\m\  olliers  a  pnilprinri.  IIii- 
man  Uiiowleilge,  aecoi'din.;  to  iliis  system,  is  coinpost'il 
ol'  two  elements,  llie  empirieal  or  n  /mstev'or/ element, 
anil  tlie  transecMnlental  uri-i^ic/or/eleineiit.  wlneli  is  de- 
rived (Vom  the  inlelli;,'enee.  In  tlie  Kantian  idiilosopliy 
there  arc  three  faenlties:  Perception,  whieli  has  lo 
do  with  single  objects  ;  Understanding  with  notions  ; 
and  Ueason  with  ideas.  Time  and  .si)ace  are  the 
iMiiversal  forms  of  things.  Understanding  thinks 
and  judges  according  to  certain  categories  which  arc 
not  in  the  objects,  but  in  the  mind  itself.  Reason 
lias  the  ideas,  nniverse,  soid,  God;  bnt,  as  Kant  be- 
lieved, the  existence  of  these  ideas  cannot  be  proved. 
Dr.  Kahnis  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Kantian  prin- 
ciples in  these  words  : — "  The  Imnuin  niind  has,  in 
its  a  priori  medinm,  forms  to  which  uni\ersality  and 
necessity  belong  (in  opposition  to  scepticism),  bnt 
only  a  snbjective  one ;  hut  it  eaimot  claim  to  know 
olijeetive  being— the  thing  in  itself  ,'m  opposition  to 
dogmatism).  If,  then,  onr  thoon'tical  reason  mnst 
allow  the  things  extern.al  to  it  not  to  be  cognizable, 
practical  reason  has  a  firm,  imnmveable  gronnd.  It 
demands,  with  absolute  necessity  [cnifgoriciil  impe- 
rative^ :  Act  as  a  general  being,  i.e.,  as  a  ineinber  of 
the  nniverse.  as  a  rational  being.  Bnt  man  has  within 
himself  desires,  the  common  aim  and  object  of  which 
is  the  gratilication  of  self.  While  practical  reason 
says,  Act  as  a  general  rational  being,  the  desires  say. 
Act  as  a  ii.'irficiilar  being,  in  an  arbitrary  way.  He 
only  is  virtuous  who,  in  his  actions,  is  not  determined 
by  desires,  but  by  reason.  But  virtne  would  be 
without  a  sphere,  nidess  objects  of  action  were 
bronght  to  it  by  the  desires.  The  territory  of  virtue, 
and  that  of  desires,  mntiially  require  one  another. 
Now,  "t  is  here  that  the  idea  of  God,  which  was  given 
up  on  the  territory  of  pure  reason,  obtains  its  right 
as  a  postulate  of  practical  reason.  'J"he  domain  of 
virtue,  and  that  of  desires,  are  heterogeneous  worlds. 
but  yet  onlained  tor  one  another.  Hence  there  must 
be  a  power  •wliich  li.as  harmonized  both  of  these  do- 
mains, and  th.it  power  is  God.  .As  virtue  does  not 
reiich  the  highest  good  in  this  world,  which  highest 
good  consists  in  the  unity  of  that  which  reason  and 
the  desires  seek  after,  i.e.,  worthiness  and  happiness, 
this  ideal  mnst  needs  be  realised  in  another  life  alter 
death.  The  theological  results  of  his  criticism,  Kant 
has  develo])ed  in  his  '  Religion  within  the  limits  of 
reason.'  He  rejects  any  stand-point  which  places 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  positive  in  Christianity 
(naluralism),  but  is  in  (avonr  of  a  rational  faith 
{rationalism)  coimeeting  itself  with  it.  This  connec- 
tion he  gained  by  changing,  by  means  of  an  allego- 
rical exposition,  the  doi'trinc  of  the  Scriptures  aiul 
the  Church  into  moral  religion." 

'I'hns  Kant  held  that  pure  reason  lias  no  power  to 
make  any  certain  statement  concerning  supernatural 
truths,  and  that  the  existence  of  God,  liberty,  and 
immortality,  are  postulates  of  practical  reason.  Thus 
it  was  tUiit  JitUioimli  m,  which  from  that  time  formed 


a  constant  opposition  to  Siijn-a  naturalism,  had  its 
origin  in  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant,  which 
limited  itself  within  an  order  of  ideas  purely  subjec- 
tive, from  which  it  could  luit  find  an  outlet  wiihoiit 
having  recoin-se  to  practical  reason,  which  again  wtis 
founded  on  ideas  drawn  from  speculative  rea.son. 
Religion,  in  the  view  of  Kant,  consists  in  this,  that 
in  ret'crence  to  all  our  duties,  we  consider  God  the 
legislator,  who  is  to  be  reverenced  by  all.  He  com- 
bated the  idea  that  reason  is  competent  to  decide 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  revealed.  He  introduced  the 
.■iystem  of  moral  interpretation  according  to  whicli 
Scripture  ought  to  be  explained,  ai)art  from  its 
original  historical  meaning,  in  such  a  manner  .as  is 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people. 

The  opinions  of  Knnt  on  the  subject  of  the  I)i\ine 
existence  are  thus  noticed  by  Hageidjach  in  his 
'  History  of  Doctrines  :' — "  In  his  opinion  the  exist- 
ence of  God  can  be  proved  on  speculative  grounds 
only  in  a  threefold  manner;  either  by  the  physico- 
theologiciil,  or  the  cosmologieal,  or  the  ontological 
argument.  Tlie.se  arc  the  only  modes  of  argumenta- 
tion, nor  is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  more. 
The  ontological  proof  is  not  admi>.siblc,  because  its 
advocates  coiitbnnd  a  logical  predicate  with  a  real. 
'  A  hundred  real  dtdlars  do  not  contain  anything 
more  than  a  hundred  [lossible.  .  .  .  But  in  reference 
to  my  property,  a  hundred  real  dollars  are  more  than 
the  mere  idea  of  that  sum  {i.e.,  of  its  possibility).' 
.  .  .  '  The  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  in  many 
respects  a  very  jirofitable  idea;  but  because  it  is  a 
mere  idea,  it  cannot  by  itself  enlarge  our  knowledge 
of  that  which  exists;'  t'or  '  a  man  might  as  well  in- 
crease his  knowledge  by  mere  ideas,  as  a  merchant 
augment  his  property  by  adding  S"me  ciphers  to  the 
sum-total  on  his  books.'  In  opposition  to  the  cos- 
mologieal proof,  be  urged  that  its  advocates  promise 
to  show  us  a  now  way,  but  bring  ns  back  to  the  old 
(ontologicjil)  proof",  because  their  argument  is  also 
founded  on  a  dialectic  fiction.  In  reference  to  the 
physico-theological  proof  he  said,  '  This  argument  is 
always  deserving  of  our  respect.  It  is  the  earliest, 
clearest,  and  most  adapted  to  common  sense.  It 
enlivens  the  study  of  nature,  from  which  it  also  de- 
rives its  existence,  and  through  which  it  obtains  new 
vigour.  It  shows  to  us  an  object  and  a  design  where 
we  should  not  have  discovered  them  by  independeiit 
observation,  and  eidarges  our  knowledge  of  nature  by 
making  us  acquainted  with  a  |iarticnl.ar  tmity  whose 
principle  is  above  nature.  ]?ut  this  knowledge  exerts 
a  reacting  influence  upon  its  cause,  viz.,  the  idea 
from  which  it  derives  its  origin,  and  so  confirms  the 
belief  in  a  supreme  Creator,  that  it  becomes  an  irre 
sistihle  con\iction.  Nevertheless  this  argument  can- 
not securi!  apodictieal  certainty;  at  the  utmost  it 
might  prove  the  existence  of  a  builder  of  the  world, 
but  not  that  of  a  creator  of  the  world.  Morality  and 
a  degree  of  happiness  corresponding  to  it  are  the  two 
elements  constituting  the  siqireme  good.     But  the 
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virtuous  do  not  always  attain  it.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  compensation  in  the  woild  to  come.  At 
the  s.anie  time  there  must  be  a  being  that  possesses 
botli  the  requisite  intelligence  atnl  tlie  will  to  bring 
about  tliis  compensation.  Hence  the  existence  of 
God  is  a  postulate  of  practical  reason.'" 

Kant  held  the  doctrine  of  innate  evil  in  iran,  but 
he  did  not  understand  by  it  original  sin  in  the  sense 
in  whicli  that  expression  is  used  by  theologians  gene- 
rally. In  his  opinion  the  Scriptural  narrative  of 
Adam's  fall  is  only  a  symbol,  which  he  explains 
according  to  the  principles  of  moral  interpretation. 
The  proposition,  "  Man  is  by  nature  wicked,"  he 
explains  as  meaning  simply,  '■  He  is  wicked  becjiusc 
he  belongs  to  the  human  race."  Hence  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  "  That  whicli  man,  considered  from 
tlie  moral  point  of  view,  is,  or  is  to  be,  whether  good 
or  bad,  depends  on  his  own  actions."  In  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  Kant  maintained 
the  restoration  of  man  by  means  of  his  liberty.  To 
reach  this  end,  man  stands  in  need  of  an  ideal,  which 
is  presented  to  him  in  the  Scriptural  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ,  whijm  he  regards  as  the  jiersonilied 
idea  of  the  good  principle.  The  idea  has  its  seat  in 
our  reason;  for  tlic  practical  purposes  of  an  example 
being  given,  a  character  is  sufficient  which  resembles 
the  idea  as  nnich  as  possible. 

Kant  considered  the  ilcath  of  Christ  nx  having 
only  a  syndjoiico moral  sigiiificaiu'e.  and  he  main- 
tained that  man  must,  alter  all,  deliver  himself.  '"A 
substitution,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,"  says 
he,  '■  cannot  take  place.  It  is  impossible  that  liabi- 
lities should  be  transmissible,  like  debts.  Neither 
does  (he  amendment  of  our  lite  pay  olT  former  debts. 
Thus  man  would  have  to  expect  an  intinife  punish- 
ment on  account  of  the  inlinite  guilt  which  he  has 
contracted.  Nevertheless  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is 
possible.  For  inasmuch  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
contrast  existing  between  moral  perfection  and  ex- 
ternal happiness,  he  who  amends  his  conduct  has  to 
undergo  the  sane  snfi'erings  as  he  who  perseveres  in 
his  evil  course,  and  the  former  bears  those  suderings 
with  a  dignilied  mind,  on  account  of  good,  he  will- 
ingly submits  to  them  as  the  puni-ihment  due  lo  his 
former  sins.  In  a  physical  aspect  he  continues  the 
same  man,  but,  in  a  moi-al  aspect,  he  has  become  a 
new  man  ;  thus  the  latter  suli'ers  in  the  room  of  the 
former.  But  that  which  takes  place  in  man  himself, 
as  an  internal  act,  is  manifested  in  the  person  of 
Christ  (the  Son  of  God)  in  a  visible  manner,  as  the 
porsuiufied  idea;  that  which  the  new  man  takes  upon 
himself,  while  the  old  man  is  dying,  is  set  fonh  in 
tlie  representative  of  mankind  as  that  death  which  he 
suli'ered  once  for  all." 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  mini's  deliverance  from 
sin,  Kant  held  that  man  possesses  the  power  of 
amending  his  conduct  by  his  own  efforts,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  plainly  states  in  his  '  Religion  within 
the  Boundary  of  Pure  Reason' — "  The  moral  culture 
of  man  must  not  commence  with  the  amendment   of 


his  conduct,  but  with  a  complete  change  of  his  mode 
of  thinking  and  the  establishment  of  his  character." 
The  importance  of  faith  was  also  maintained  by  the 
Kbuigsberg  philosopher,  but  he  made  a  distinction 
between  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the 
faith  of  religion;  that  is,  in  his  view,  the  religion  of 
reason,  ascribing  only  to  the  latter  an  influence  upon 
moralit)'.  He  pointed  out  ihe  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  a  society  based  upon  moral  principles,  or  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
which  he  viewed  in  no  higher  tliaii  a  merely  moral 
aspect. 

The  philosophy  of  Kant  was  cmnpletely  opposed 
to  the  boasted  principles  of  llluniinisni,  which  had 
difTused  themselves  so  widely  in  Germany  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Various 
writers,  accordingly,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Eberhard  and  Mendelssohn,  hastened  to  protest 
against  the  Kantian  doctrines.  A  large  circle  of 
(uipils,  however,  gathered  around  the  sage  of  Kcinigs- 
berg,  and,  in  their  enthusiasm,  they  eagerly  sought 
to  make  the  abstract  doctrines  of  their  master  intel- 
ligible and  agreeable  to  the  public  mind.  But  the 
most  influential  organ  of  the  new  philosophy  was  the 
'  Jenaische  l.itcniiurzcitung,'  or  Jena  Literary  Ga- 
zette, ediled  by  Schiilz.  Nor  was  Iheadmiraiiun  of 
the  Kantian  .•;ystcm  conlincd  to  literary  circles;  the 
iheulogi.-ms  also  expounded  its  doctrines  from  the 
pulpit,  and  the  whole  country  rang  with  the  praises 
of  Kant.  .Vccordingly,  the  R.\tion.\i.ists  ^which 
sec),  who  had  arisen  out  of  the  Kiiutiniix,  soon  be- 
came a  numerous  and  influential  class  in  Germany, 
placing  human  reason  far  above  divine  revelation, 
and  bringing  down  the  theology  of  Heaven  to  a 
level  with  the  weak  and  erring  fancies  of  men. 

KAI'AMKA,  a  sect  of  Hindus  who,  .seven  or 
eight  centuries  ago.  sacrificed  human  victims  to  Kali, 
and  other  hideous  personifications  of  the  Salii  of 
S/iiva.  The  KaiMilika  is  thus  described  in  one  of  the 
Hindu  records :  '•  His  body  is  smeared  with  ashes 
from  a  funeral  pile,  around  his  neck  hangs  a  string  of 
human  skulls,  his  forehead  is  streaked  with  a  black 
line,  his  hair  is  woven  into  the  matted  braid,  his 
loins  are  clothed  with  a  tiger's  skin,  a  hollow  skull 
is  in  his  left  hand  for  a  cup,  and  in  his  right  he 
carries  a  bell,  which  he  rings  inces.-antly,  exclaiming 
aloud,  Ho!  Sambliit  Bhamna — Ho!  lord  of  A'a/t." 

KAPILA,  a  celebrated  Hindu  sage,  supposed  by 
many  of  his  followers  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of 
Deity.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Sankhya  school 
of  philosophy.     See  Saxkuva  Sv.sti;.m. 

KARA  hlNGIS,  a  sect  of  Hindu  ascetics,  foun<l 
only  occasionall)'  among  the  most  ignorant  portions 
of  the  community.  They  wander  up  and  down  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  and  are  professed  worsliippei's  of 
Shiva. 

KARAITES.    See  Caraites. 

KARENS  (Rklioion  of).  The  Karens  are  a 
race  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  parls  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Burmah.     Numbers  of  them  are  to 
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be  found  also  in  Siain  and  I/aos.  They  are  a  quiet, 
intcllitjont  pooplo.  living  cliieliy  by  agriculture.  The 
lii-st  notice  of  tliis  interesting  race  is  fuuiid  in  tlie 
travels  of  Marco  Polo,  in  tiic  fourteenth  century. 
The  Ucv.  K.  Kincaid,  who  visited  them  .«o  recently 
as  18.37,  tells  us  that  they  regard  themselves  as  the 
first  and  most  extensive  of  all  the  races  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  curious  tact,  that  in  their  oral  songs  are  to  be 
found  remarkable  traditions  in  reference  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race,  the  apos- 
fa.^y  of  man,  the  loss  of  divine  knowledge,  and  pro- 
mises in  reference  to  their  future  enlightenment ;  all 
of  tliem  beautit'ully  accordant  with  the  Mosaic  records. 
"  When  .\merica,"  says  Mr.  Kincaid,  "  was  inha- 
bited only  by  savages,  and  our  ancestors  in  Britain 
and  Germany  were  dwelling  in  the  rudest  tents,  and 
clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and,  in  dark  forests 
of  oak,  practising  the  most  cruel  and  revolting  forms 
of  heathenism,  the  Karens  stood  firm  in  the  great 
tntl/i  of  one  eternal  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  the  only  rightful  object  of  adoration.  From  age 
to  age,  they  chanted  songs  of  praise  to  Jehov.ah,  and 
looked,  .as  their  songs  directed,  towards  the  setting 
sun,  from  whence  white  men  were  to  come  with  the 
good  boo!:,  and  teach  them  the  worship  of  the  living 
God.  Buddhism,  claiming  to  embody  all  science 
and  literature,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  physical 
and  moral  world — propounding  a  system  of  morals 
admirably  suited  to  carry  the  understanding,  while  it 
fosters  the  pride  and  arrogance  and  selfishness  so 
deeply  seated  in  fallen  humanity — reaching  back  in 
its  revelations  through  illimit.-iljlc  ages,  and  obscurely 
depicting  other  worlds  and  systems,  and  gods  rising 
and  |iassing  away  for  ever — surrounding  itself  with 
pagodas  and  shrines  and  temples  and  priests,  as  im- 
posing as  pagan  Rome,  and  a  ritual  as  gorgeous  as 
Home  papal — has  failed  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over 
the  Karen  race.  -Arbitrary  ])ower,  surrounded  by 
imperial  pomp  and  sjilendour,  has  neither  awed  nor 
seduced  them  from  their  simple  faith.  The  preser- 
vation of  this  widely-scattered  people  from  the  de- 
grading heathenism  which  darkens  every  p.art  of  this 
vast  continent,  is  a  gi-eat  and  unfathom.able  mystery 
of  God's  pro\idence.  They  have  seeii  the  proudest 
monuments  of  heathenism  rise  around  them — many 
of  them  glittering  in  the  sun  like  mountains  of  gold, 
and  in  their  construction  tasking  the  energies  of  an 
empire;  still  they  chanted  their  oral  songs,  and 
looked  towards  the  setting  sun  for  white  men  to 
bring  the  promised  bijok  of  Jehovah.  They  have 
seen  dynasties  rise  and  fall,  age  after  age,  and  yet 
their  faith  has  never  failed  them.'' 

This  remark.able  people,  though  widely  scattered 
over  the  Burman  Kmpire,  are  completely  distinct 
from  the  Biirmans,  by  whom  they  are  looked  upon 
as  inferiors  and  slaves,  whom  they  are  entitled  to 
treat  with  harshness  and  cruelty.  To  escape  from 
their  oppressors,  the  Karens  are  often  compelled  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  and  establish  temponiry 
dwelling-places  in  remote  districts.     They  have  no 


outward  form  of  religion  nor  established  jiriesihood 
but  believe  in  t!ie  existence  of  God  and  a  state  of 
future  retribution.  Among  their  ancient  traditions, 
which  they  fondly  cherish,  and  carefully  transmit 
from  sire  to  son,  .are  some  strange  prophecies,  which 
predict  their  future  elevation  as  a  race,  and  that 
white  strangers  from  across  the  sea  would  come  to 
bring  them  the  Word  of  God.  Accordingly,  when, 
about  thirty  years  since,  Mr  Boardnian,  an  American 
missionary,  appeared  among  them,  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  listen  to  his  preaching.and  evinced  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  tidings 
of  the  arrival  of  a  white  teacher  soon  spread  among 
th  •  Karens,  and  great  munbers  flocked  to  the  house 
of  the  missionary.  Mr.  Xewcomb,  in  his  '  Cyclo- 
]i;edia  of  Missions,'  relates  .an  interesting  story  of  the 
deified  book,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
brief  career  of  Mr.  Boardm.an,  shows  the  Karens  in  a 
very  favom-ablc  light : — '•  It  had  been  left  in  one  of 
their  vill.ages  some  twelve  years  before  by  a  travelling 
Mussuhuan,  who  was  understood  to  have  told  the 
people  it  was  to  be  worshipped  as  sacred.  Though 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  contents,  the  person  with 
whom  it  was  left  carefully  ])reserved  it,  .and,  in  virtue 
of  possessing  it,  became  a  kind  of  sorcerer,  of  great 
importance  among  the  people.  It  was  brought  one 
day  to  Mr.  Boardman,  and  on  being  unrolled  from 
the  coverings  in  which  it  was  enveloiied,  it  proved  to 
be  the  '  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Psalms.' 
printed  at  Oxford.  From  this  period  Mr.  Boardman 
devoted  the  remnant  of  his  too  brief  life  almost  ex- 
clusively to  labours  among  the  Karens.  Early  in 
1S29,  he  m.acle  an  excursion  to  the  jungle  and  moun- 
tains where  their  villages  were  most  numerous,  and 
saw  much  of  their  condition  and  modes  of  life  in  their 
native  wilds.  He  also  conferred  with  the  British 
Commissioner  for  the  district,  and  formed  liberal 
plans  for  schools,  and  other  agencies  of  civilization, 
while  he  gave  a  large  part  of  every  day  to  preaching 
and  conversation  among  the  people.  In  the  summer 
of  1830,  however,  his  strength  had  become  exceed- 
ingly reduced  by  repealed  attacks  of  ha-morrhage  of 
the  lungs,  and  he  sailed  for  Maulmain.  Here  he 
regained  a  temporaiy  strength,  and  altera  I'ew  months 
returned  to  Tavoy,  where  he  I'ound  many  converts 
waiting  to  be  biiptized,  and  still  many  more  daily 
visiting  the  zayat  lor  religious  inquiry  and  instruction. 
A  large  number  were  baptized  by  Aloung-Ing,  one  of 
the  native  Burm.an  preachers,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Boardnian.  Just  at  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mason  arrived  at  T.-ivoy  as  auxili.aries  to  the  mi.ssion, 
and  ill  their  company,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Boardman, 
this  excellent  missionary  made  an  excursion  into  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  baptizing  a 
large  number  of  converts,  who  had  often  visited  him 
in  the  city.  The  journey  of  three  days  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  baptism  of  thirty-four  persons  was 
performed  in  his  presence  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mason.  But, 
ere  he  could  reach  his  home  in  Tavoy,  he  sunk  be- 
neath the  exhausting  malady  which  had  long  pressed 
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upon  liis  constitution.  His  tomb  is  nt  Tavov.  aiul 
tlie  marble  slab  wliich  covers  it  is  inscribed  witli  a 
simple  epitaph,  wldcli  records  bis  heroic  services 
for  the  Karens  of  the  neighbouring  forests  and  moun- 
tains." 

The  laboin's  of  Mr.  Roardman  were  followed  up 
by  Mr.  Mai-on,  his  successor  in  the  mission  among 
the  Karens,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  people 
to  whom  so  much  interest  has  attaclied,  have  received 
the  Gospel  witli  far  greater  readiness  than  the  Bur- 
mans  among  wlioiii  tliey  live.  In  1832,  Mr.  Mason, 
writing  from  a  Karen  village,  says — "  I  no  longer 
date  from  a  heathen  land.  Heathenism  has  fled  lliesc 
banks.  I  eat  the  rice  and  fruits  cultivated  by  Chris- 
tian liands,  look  on  the  fields  of  Christians,  see  no 
dwelHngs  but  those  of  Christian  families.  I  am 
seated  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  village,  surrounded 
by  a  people  that  love  as  Cl.ristians,  converse  as 
Cliristians,  act  like  Christians,  and,  in  my  eyes,  look 
like  Christians." 

The  Karens,  though  many  of  tlicm  are  acquainted 
with  the  Biu'man  language,  have,  nevertheless,  a 
language  of  their  own,  which,  lujwevcr,  previous  to 
the  arrival  among  them  of  the  American  missionaries, 
had  not  been  reduced  to  writing.  .Accordingly,  the 
missionaries,  with  the  aid  of  some  Christian  Karens, 
made  an  alphabet  of  its  elemental  sounds,  comiiiUd 
a  spelling-book  of  its  most  common  words,  and  trans- 
lated two  or  three  tracts.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  most  usefid  and  important  work,  which  lias 
since  been  carried  onward  with  activity  and  zeal,  and 
tlie  Karens  now  rejoice  in  a  written  language  taught 
iji  tlieir  schools,  and  in  a  Christian  literature,  at  least 
in  its  rudimenia!  state.  A  number  of  villages  have 
been  formed  wholly  composed  of  Christian  Karens, 
who  are  supplied  with  churches  and  ministers  of  the 
Gosjiel,  who  are  several  of  them  converted  natives. 
In  1840,  nearly  two  hundred  of  these  sim])lc-hear(ed 
and  interesting  people  were  baptized,  and  during  the 
year  1844,  upwards  of  2,000  professed  their  faith, 
and  were  admitted  to  baptism.  An  entire  change 
came  over  the  population  of  the  district  in  which  the 
missionaries  laboured,  and  the  people  generally  as- 
sumed an  aspect  of  higher  civilization.  In  1843  they 
were  subjected  to  cruel  persecution  on  the  part  of 
tlieir  Burman  oppressors.  Large  numbers  of  the 
Christian  Karens  were  seized,  and  chaiiu'd  together, 
and  conveyed  to  di-tant  ]>risons,  from  which  they 
were  liberated  only  by  the  ]iaymcnt  of  a  large  ran- 
som. These  sufferings  were  endured  with  heroic 
fortitude,  and  wiih  so  firm  and  unflinching  adherence 
to  the  faith  whicli  they  had  endjr.aced,  that  many 
were  thereby  induced  to  join  the  ranks  of  tlie  Chris- 
tians. W(U"n  out  with  the  violence  of  the  persecu- 
tion, large  companies  of  the  Karens  lel't  their  homes, 
and  fled  across  the  mountains  to  Arracan,  where  they 
obtained  a  peaceful  .settlement,  and  attracted  no  small 
sympathy  from  the  Europeans  who  were  resident  in 
that  quarter.  Early  in  1849,  the  Karen  mission  was 
separated  from  the  Burman  mission,  and  organized 
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on  an  independent  footing.  From  this  date  both 
these  missions  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  their 
influence,  and  in  1S50  tlie  Karen  churclies  at  Maul- 
niain  were  reported  as  containing  ujiwards  of  1,700 
members.  A  theological  school  was  formed  for 
educating  Karen  preachers,  and  a  normal  school  for 
training  teachers,  besides  a  number  of  other  schools. 
In  the  mission  at  Tavoy,  which  has  been  established 
almost  exclusively  for  the  Karens,  there  were  in  tliat 
same  rear  stated  to  be  twenty-seven  churches,  con- 
taining about  1,800  members.  The  Arracan  mission 
consisted  of  two  stations.  In  the  Sandoway  mission, 
wliich  was  designed  for  the  Karens  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  also  for  those  beyond  the  mountains  in 
Burinah  proper,  where  the  gospel  could  not  be 
preached,  the  number  of  chiirches  was  thirty-six,  and 
the  wliole  number  of  church  members  about  4,500. 

In  the  commencement  of  18,o2,  war  broke  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  Burniah,  and  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burmali,  including  the  ancient  province 
of  Pegu,  v.-.as  incorporated  with  the  territories  of 
British  India.  A  change  w,->s  now  eflccted  in  tlie 
whole  Jispect  of  alVairs  in  so  far  as  the  Karens  were 
concerned.  Tlicj"  were  no  longer  exposed  to  per- 
secution, and  mnltitiides  of  them,  no  longer  deterred 
by  the  tyranny  of  priests  or  rulers,  eagerly  embraced 
the  gospel.  In  consequence  of  tlie  changes  eflccted 
by  the  war,  the  American  missions  in  Biirmah  have 
been  entirely  re-organized,  and  such  lias  been  the 
success  of  missionary  work  among  tlie  Karens,  that 
there  are  about  12,000  church  members,  and  a  Chris- 
tian population  little  short  of  100,000. 

KAKM.A,  a  term  used  in  the  system  of  the 
Bndhitt.i  to  denote  action,  consisting  both  of  merit 
and  demerit ;  that  is,  moral  action,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  tlic  power  that  contmls  the  world.  When 
a  human  being  dies,  his  Karma  is  transferred  to  some 
other  being,  regul.ating  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
existence.     Sec  Budhists. 

KAUM  A-WIj^AYA,  one  of  the  four  things  whieli, 
according  to  the  Budhist  system,  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  any  one  wlio  is  not  a  Budlia.  Tiiis  point, 
(tailed  Karma-wi.ia;/a,  denotes  how  it  is  that  etVects 
are  produced  by  the  instrnmentalily  of  Kakma 
(which  see).  The  other  three  things  wliich  only  a 
Budlia  can  comprehend  are,  (\.)  Iifllii-u!>:ii;/n,]wvi 
it  was  that  Budlia  could  go.  in  the  snapping  of  a 
finger,  from  the  world  of  men  to  the  Brahma-hkns ; 
(2.)  L(jhi-v!stri/n,  the  size  of  the  universe,  or  how  it 
was  first  brought  into  existence ;  (3.)  Biidha-wisaiia, 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  Budha. 

K.VUTIKEV.A.  the  son  of  Slii'ra  or  ^^aho<kra, 
the  Hindu  god  of  war.  He  is  famous  for  having 
destroyed  a  demon  named  Tarika,  who  set  himself 
up  against  the  gods. 

KASI  (the  m.ngnificcnt),  the  ancient  name  of 
Bi;n.\i!i;s  (which  see),  and  the  name  by  which  it  is 
still  called  among  the  Brahmans.  The  Hindu  priests 
are  fond  of  extolling  the  glory  of  the  holy  city,  and 
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lieni'e  tlioy  sciluloiisly  prop.igalo  amuii^  the  people 
IcgimJa  of  the  strangest  description,  wiiicli  they 
nllegc  linve  conic  to  tliuni  from  the  gods.  Thus,  in 
reference  to  tlio  origin  of  Kani,  they  give  the  follow- 
ing description  : — "  The  ivorKI  itself,  since  the  day  of 
its  creation,  has  remained  supported  upon  the  tliou- 
s;ind  heads  of  the  serpent  Ananta  (eternity),  and  so 
it  will  cuntinue  to  be  upheld  until  the  command  of 
Hrahina  shall  be  proclaimed  for  it  lo  be  for  ever  en- 
veloped in  tlie  coils  of  that  interminable  deity.  Now, 
when  the  judgment  takes  place,  the  city  of  lias!, 
with  a  circumference  of  seven  kos  (about  ten  miles) 
from  its  ceutie,  will  alone  remain  linn ;  for  it  rests 
nut  upon  the  heads  of  .Vuaiita,  but  is  tixed  upon  the 
llicee  points  of  the  trident  of  Siva  or  .Maliadeo,  to 
whose  care  it  will  be  entrusted.  All  who  now  die 
wiihin  it-s  walls  are  blessed,  and  those  who  arc  foimd 
within  it  on  that  eventful  day  shall  be  blessed  a 
thousandfold.  Ages  before  the  Mahommed.-ui  con- 
quest of  this  city  by  Sultan  Mahommcd,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  eleventh  century;  ages  before  it  was 
made  subservient  to  the  Patans,  which  was  a  hundred 
centuries  earlier;  ages  before  Kasi  was  the  second 
capital  of  the  Iliiuloo  kingilnm  of  Kaiiaoj,  which  wiis 
the  case  a  hundred  centuries  before  that;  ages  before 
history  has  auy  record,  Siva  built  this  wonderful 
city — of  the  purest  gold,  and  all  its  tenijiles  of  [ire- 
cious  stones;  but,  alas!  the  iniquity  of  man  conta- 
minates and  destroys  the  beauty  of  everything  divine; 
in  couseipiencc  of  the  heinous  sins  of  the  people,  the 
precious  material  of  this  .sacred  i>liice  w;us  deteriorated, 
and  eventually  changed  into  stone,  by  pi  rmission  of 
the  foiuider  Siva."  Ka^i  is  emphatically  a  city  of 
priests,  for  it  has  been  computed  that  out  of  the 
COO.OOO  souls  who  form  its  population,  80,000  are 
oliiciating  IJrahnnuis  attached  to  the  temples,  exclu- 
sive of  the  thousands  who  daily  visit  it  from  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  greater  number  of  the 
temples  are  dedicated  to  S/n'v/i,  or  to  his  son  Gaiiesa, 
and  ai'e  endowed  some  of  them  with  overflowing 
fuivls  for  their  support,  while  to  others  are  attached 
the  revenues  of  large  tracts  of  land. 

K.VSIXA,  an  ascetic  rite  among  the  liudhists,  by 
which  it  is  supposed  that  a  miraculous  energy  may 
be  received.  Tiiere  are  ten  descriptions  of  this  rite. 
I.  Patluiwi,  earth;  2.  Apo,  water;  3.  7V/o,  lire; 
4.  Wiiyo,  wind;  5.  X!//t,  blue;  6.  P<ta,  golden; 
7.  Lohitu,  blood-red ;  8.  Odata,  white ;  9,  Ahka, 
light ;  10.  Ahisa,  s|jace. 

The  priest  who  performs  the  lirsl  of  these  kinds  of 
Ka-'inti  must  forni  a  small  circle,  which  he  can  easily 
fix  his  eye  upon.  The  circle  must  be  formed  of  clay 
of  a  light-red  colour,  placed  upon  a  frame  made  of 
lour  sticks,  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  a 
skill,  or  a  mat,  upon  which  the  clay  must  be  spread, 
free  fmni  grass,  roots,  pebbles  and  sand.  The  clay 
must  be  kne.aded  into  a  proper  consistency,  and 
formed  into  a  circle  one  span  and  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The- priest  must  now  fake  wiiterth.it  falls 
from  a  rock,  and  render  the  cl.ay  perfectly  smooth  ; 


then,  having  bathed,  he  must  sweep  the  place  where 
the  frame  is  erected,  and  place  a  seat,  which  must  be 
quite  smooth,  and  one  span  four  inches  high,  at  the 
distance  of  two  cubits,  and  one  s]>an  from  the  frame. 
Uomaining  upon  this  seat,  he  must  look  steadfastlv 
at  the  circle,  and  engage  in  meditation  on  the  evils 
arising  from  the  repetition  of  existence,  and  the  best 
modes  of  overcoming  them;  on  the  benelits  received 
by  those  who  practise  the  illiyanas  and  other  modes 
of  asceticism  ;  on  the  excellencies  of  the  three  gems ; 
and  he  must  endeavour  to  secure  the  same  advantages. 
He  must  notice  the  colour  of  the  circle,  and  not  onlv 
think  of  it  as  composed  of  earth,  but  remember  that 
the  earthy  particles  of  his  own  body  are  composed  ol 
the  same  clement,  lie  must  continue  to  gjize  and 
to  meditate  until  the  nimitta  be  received,  that  is, 
inward  ilhuulnation,  by  which  all  scepticism  will  be 
removed,  and  purity  attained. 

The  Apo-Kaainn  is  performed  by  catching  a  por- 
tion of  w.ater  in  a  cloth  as  it  falls  from  the  sky  in 
rain,  before  it  li.is  reached  the  ground ;  or,  if  rain- 
water cannot  be  procured,  any  other  water  may  be 
used.  The  water  is  poured  into  an  alms-bowl  or 
similar  vessel,  and  the  priest,  having  chosen  a  retired 
place,  must  sit  down  .and  meditate,  gazing  iii>on  the 
water,  and  rellecling  that  the  perspiration  and  other 
fluids  of  his  own  body  are  composed  of  the  same 
material. 

The  Tijo-Kasiim  is  practised  by  taking  wood,  dry 
and  firm,  culling  it  Into  small  pieces,  and  jlai  Ing  it 
■It  the  root  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  court  of  the  ici/iara, 
where  it  nuist  be  ignited.  He  must  then  take  a  mat 
made  of  shreds  of  bandioo,  or  a  skin  or  a  cloth,  and 
iriaking  in  It  an  aperture  one  sjian  and  four  inches  ill 
dl.imetcr,  he  must  place  it  before  him,  and  looking 
through  the  aperture,  he  must  meditate  on  the  (ire, 
and  re'lect  that  the  fire  in  his  own  body  is  of  a 
similar  nature,  fllekering  and  iiicon.stant. 

The  WayoKasiiia  is  iierformcd  by  sitting  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  or  some  other  convenient  pLicc,  and 
thinking  of  the  wind  passing  through  a  window  or 
tlic  hole  of  a  wall ;  the  Nila-Kasina  by  gazing  on  a 
tree  covered  with  blue  flowers,  or  a  ve.s.sel  filled  with 
blue  flowers,  or  a  blue  garment  covered  with  fiowere; 
the  Pita-Knslnn  by  gazing  on  a  golden-coloured 
object ;  the  LoliUi-Kaxlim  on  a  circle  made  with 
vermilion ;  and  in  0(!(il>i-Kaximi  on  a  vessel  of  lead 
or  silver,  or  the  orb  of  the  moon.  In  AhihiKasma, 
the  priest  must  gaze  upon  the  light  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  w.all,  or,  better  still,  upon  the  light 
which  passes  through  a  hole  niaiie  in  the  side  of  an 
earthen  vessel  which  has  a  lamp  placed  within  It 
^^'lleIl  flie  Alcasd-Kiisiiia  is  practised,  the  sky  is 
looked  at  through  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  hut,  or 
through  a  hole  of  the  prescribed  dimensions  made  in 
a  skin. 

Tiom  the  practice  of  Knshm  in  any  ore  of  its 
forms,  a  IJudhist  priest  expects  to  derive  many  ad- 
vantages. More  particularly,  he  acquires  the  powei 
of  working  miracles  according  lo  the  species  of  Kasinii 
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practised.  Tlius  Mr.  Sjience  Hardy,  in  his  '  Eastern 
Momicliism,'  informs  us  of  the  kiud  of  power  received 
from  eacli : — "  By  the  practice  of  Pallunoi-Kadna, 
the  priest  will  receive  the  power  to  multiply  himself 
many  limes  over,  to  pass  through  the  air,  or  walk 
on  the  water,  and  to  cause  an  earth  to  be  made  on 
which  lie  can  walk,  stand,  sit.  and  lie.  By  Apo- 
Koiina  he  can  cause  the  cartli  to  fioat,  create  rain, 
rivers,  and  seas,  shake  tire  earth  and  rocks,  and  the 
dwellings  thereon,  and  cause  water  to  proceed  fi-om 
all  parts  of  the  body.  B.y  Tejo-Koshm  he  can  cause 
STUoke  to  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  tii-e 
to  come  down  from  heaven  like  rain,  by  tlie  glory 
that  proceeds  from  his  person  ;  he  can  overpower  that 
wliich  comes  from  the  person  of  another;  he  can 
dispel  darkness,  collect  cotton  or  fuel,  and  other 
combustibles,  and  cause  them  to  liurn  at  will ;  cause 
a  light  which  will  give  the  power  to  see  in  any  place 
as  with  di  Wne  eyes ;  and  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
he  can  cause  his  body  to  be  spontaneously  burnt. 
By  Woyo-Kiu^ina  he  can  move  as  fleetly  as  the  wind, 
cause  a  wind  to  arise  whenever  he  wishes,  and  axn 
cause  any  substance  to  remove  from  one  place  to 
another  without  tlie  intervention  of  a  second  person. 
By  the  other  Kashms  respectively,  tlie  priest  who 
practises  them  in  a  pro|ier  manner  can  cause  figures 
to  appear  of  ditTerent  colours,  cliange  any  substance 
\^•hatcve^  into  gold,  or  cause  it  to  be  of  a  blood  red 
colour,  or  to  shine  .as  with  a  bright  light ;  change 
that  which  is  evil  into  that  whiuli  is  good;  cause 
tilings  to  appear  that  are  lost  or  hidden ;  see  into  the 
midst  of  rocks  and  the  earth,  and  penetrate  into 
tliem  ;  pass  throngh  walls  and  solid  substances  ;  and 
drive  away  evil  de-ire." 

KASWA  (Al),  the  favourite  c<amel  on  which  Mo- 
hammed entered  Mecca  in  triumph. 

KE,  one  of  the  entities  and  essences  in  the  dualis- 
tic  .system  of  the  Chinese  philosophers.  It  consists 
of  matter  most  ethereal  in  its  texture,  and  may  be 
styled  the  ultimate  miitcrlal  element  of  tlie  universe, 
the  primary  matter  which  acts  as  the  siikstratum  on 
which  things  endued  with  form  and  other  qualities 
I'est,  or  from  which  they  lia\e  been  gi-adii:illy  evoKed. 
The  Ke.  when  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements, 
gives  birth  to  two  opposite  essences,  to  I'rtn^and  17/!, 
which  are  the  phases  under  whicli  the  Ulliiiiata  Prin- 
ciple of  the  universe  displays  itself  in  the  plieiiomeual 
world.  From  the  constant  evolution  and  interaction 
of  these  opposite  essences  resulted  every  species  of 
formal  matter  and  the  mixed  phenomena  of  the 
world. 

KEBLA,  or  Kirla,  the  name  wliich  tlie  Mo- 
hammedans give  to  tliat  part  of  the  world  where  the 
temple  of  Mecca  is  situated,  towards  which  the  face 
of  tlie  Moslem  worshipper  is  turned  wlien  he  recites 
his  prayers.  In  the  Koran,  the  express  command  is 
given  by  the  Arabian  prophet,  "Thou  slialt  turn  thy 
face  towards  the  sacred  tcm]ile  of  Mecca."  In 
another  passage,  however,  are  these  words,  "  God  is 
l.oid  of  the  cast  and  west,  and  wliicli  way  soever  you 


turn  your  face  in  prayer,  you  will  tiiid  the  presence 
of  God." 

KEITHI.'VNS,  an  ofTshoot  from  the  Society  ot 
Friends  or  Quakers  in  North  America.  They  de- 
rived their  name  from  their  originator,  George  Keith. 
This  individual  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  man  of 
considerable  aliility  and  literary  attainments,  and  for- 
merly a  rigid  Presbyterian.  lie  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  wliere  he  took  the  degree  ot 
M.A.  The  circumstances  attendant  on  his  conver- 
sion to  the  opinions  of  the  Friends  cannot  no\y  be 
discovered,  but  it  is  well  known  that  for  many  years 
he  was  subjected  to  sore  trials,  long  imprisonments, 
.and  heavy  fines,  because  of  his  zeal  iu  the  cau.'ie 
which  he  lu\d  conscientiously  embraced.  His  acute 
and  powerful  mind  fitted  him  jieculiarly  for  public 
disputations,  and,  accordingly,  he  was  not  unfrc- 
quently  employed  in  defending  the  Society  from 
unjust  aspersions.  He  wrote  also  several  powerful 
treatises  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Friends. 

About  the  year  1G82,  he  left  Scotland  to  conduct 
a  Friends'  school  at  Edmonton,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex ;  but  the  persecution  to  which  he  was 
here  exposed  led  him  to  remove  to  London,  where, 
however,  instead  of  receiving  the  protection  he  had 
looked  for  from  priestly  domination,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  five  months  in  Newgate.  It  was 
at  this  time  tliat  George  Keith  began  to  im- 
bibe some  strange  speculative  opinions,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  wriiiiigs  of  Van  Ilelmont.  Among 
other  absurd  notions,  lie  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  held  some  curious 
notions  respecting  cm-  first  parents,  and  alleged  that 
much  of  the  Mosiiic  narrative  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  to  be  regarded  .is  allegoiical.  In  a  work  which 
he  published  in  1G34,  entitled,  '  Wisdom  advanced 
in  the  correction  of  many  gross  and  hurtful  errors.' 
he  gave  to  the  world  some  of  the  wild  fancies  in 
which  he  now  indulged.  His  opinions  found  no 
favour  with  Friends  in  England,  and  probably  from 
this  cause,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  escape  per- 
secution, he  emigrated  to  New  Jersey  in  America. 
After  being  employed  for  a  time  in  determining  the 
boundary  line  between  East  and  West  Jersey,  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  intrusted 
witli  the  head-mastership  of  the  grammar  school, 
which,  however,  he  retained  for  only  a  single  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  lie  began  to  travel  as  a  minister 
in  New  England.  In  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
he  engaged  in  public  disputations,  but,  in  conducting 
them,  he  evinced  .?o  much  acrimony,  that  lie  injured 
perhaps  rather  tli.-in  advanced  the  cause  which  he 
professed  to  ad\ocatc. 

Naturally  proud  and  vain-glorious,  George  Keith 
soon  began  to  find  fault  with  the  Society,  more  espe- 
cially ill  the  matter  of  disciidine.  Friends  treated 
him  with  great  forbearance  and  tenderness,  but  he 
became  increasingly  captious  and  .self-willed,  and  at 
length  he  quitted  the  Society,  .ilong  wiih  several 
other  Friends  who  adhered  to  him.     The  unhap^iy 
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npostasy  of  Ocorjje  Keith  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of 
dIscorJ  ainoiig  Friends  in  I'cnnsyliar.ia,  wliicli  gave 
iniieli  concern  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  nol 
only  in  An\crica,  but  also  in  Kiigland.  Some  Friends 
in  Aberdeen  who  had  long  known  George  Keith,  .id- 
dressed  an  earnest  ajipeal  to  him  on  tlie  snbject  of  the 
dilTerences  to  wliich  he  had  given  rise  in  tlie  Society. 
Am  admonitory  letter  was  .also  sent  from  Friends  in 
England  to  Friends  in  America  on  the  points  in  dis- 
pute. Nothing,  however,  wonld  move  the  nnhappy 
man,  but  proceeding  from  b.id  to  worse,  he  and  his 
adlierents  set  np  a  separate  nioeling  of  their  own, 
under  the  designation  of  Clnistian  Quakers  and 
Friends. 

But  though  George  Keilh  had  now  assumed  an 
independent  position,  he  did  not  cease  on  that  ac- 
count to  harass  j\nd  annoy  the  Society  at  large,  pre- 
ferring charges  of  unsoundness  against  them.  At 
the  Quarteriy  .Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  in  January 
1692,  Keitli  .accused  them  of  meeting  "  to  clo.ak 
heresies  and  deceit, '  and  maintained  "  that  there 
were  more  danmable  heresies  and  doctrines  of  devils 
among  the  Quakers  than  among  any  profession  of 
Protestants,"  Such  audacious  and  unmeasured  abuse 
coidd  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Two  Friends 
were  appointed  to  visit  Keith,  .and  to  call  upon  him 
to  retract  his  words.  He  received  the  deputation 
with  the  utmost  haughtiness,  and  instead  of  listening 
to  their  counsels,  he  told  them  tli.it  "  he  tr.ampkd 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  .as  dirt  under  his 
feet,"  All  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  were  now  gone, 
.and  the  Society  came  to  the  resolution  of  i.ssuing  a 
declaration  of  disunity  with  him,  Tlie  testimony 
issued  on  the  occasion  was  drawn  uj)  in  the  form  of 
an  address  to  the  Society,  in  which  the  grounds  of 
the  proceeding  were  set  forth.  Before  publishing 
the  document,  it  was  thought  right  to  give  George 
Keith  or  those  of  his  party  who  might  wish,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  it.  He  declined  the  offer,  however, 
.and  not  only  so,  but  he  maliciously  published  to 
the  world  that  in  the  proceedings  with  respect  to 
him,  all  gospel  order  .and  Christian  kindness  had 
been  violated.  Against  the  judgment  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Ministei-s,  Keith  determined  to  ap- 
peal to  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meeting.  Meanwhile  he 
published  several  pamphlets  in  vindication  of  him- 
self, which  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  in  his  favour, 
tliJit  many  Friends  united  with  him  and  his  p.arty, 
and  a  wide  and  distressing  schism  ensued.  Separate 
meetings  were  set  np  at  Philadelphia,  Burlington, 
Keshaminy,  and  other  places.  Families  were  divided, 
and  the  ties  of  friendship  broken.  Husbands  and 
wives,  professedly  of  the  same  faith,  no  longer  wor- 
shipped in  the  same  house,  and  seldom,  in  short,  has 
a  more  jjainlul  spirit  of  division  prevailed  in  any 
Christian  body  than  was  displayed  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  Yearly  .Meeting  in  1G92,  which  was  held 
at  Burlington,  it  w.as  fully  expected  that  George 
Keith  would  follow  up  the  appeal  which  he  had  taken 
aj^iinst   the  judgment   of   the   Quarterly    Meeting, 


AVhen,  however,  the  Yearly  Meeting  Imd  convened, 
instead  of  proceeding  in  the  usual  course  of  ihe  dis- 
cipline, he  and  his  party  met  separately,  calling 
themselves  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  proceeded  to 
give  judgment  in  favour  of  iheir  leader,  and  issued 
.an  epi.stle  to  that  effect.  They  also  drew  up  a  Con- 
fefsion  of  Faith,  with  the  view  of  vindicating  their 
claim  to  genuine  Quakerism,  In  these  circum,stance8 
Friends  judged  it  right  to  give  forth  a  testimony  in 
coiidemnalion  of  the  conduct  of  Keith,  and  a  paper  to 
ihat  purport  was  signed  by  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
Friends,  Similar  testimonies  condemnatory  of  Keiih 
and  his  adherents  were  given  forth  al  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  New  England,  in  Maryland,  and  in  Long 
Island. 

Finding  his  conduct  so  gener<ally  condemned  in 
.\merica,  Keith  resolved  to  seek  the  judgment  of  (he 
Yearlv  Meeting  of  London  on  his  Ciisc,  Thither, 
accordingly,  he  proceeded  in  1C94,  and  .after  a  full 
investigation  of  the  whole  matters  in  dispute,  a  com- 
mittee was  .appointed  to  prepare  a  document  em- 
bodying the  sense  and  judgment  of  the  meeting  on 
the  else,  with  the  special  injunction  that  those  "  that 
have  separated  be  charged  in  the  name  and  power  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  meet  together  with  Friends 
in  the  love  of  God,"  The  document  having  been 
drawn  up,  and  approved  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  communicate il  to  George  Keith  as  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  Friends,  but  instead  of  receiving  it  in 
a  jiroper  spirit,  he  .asserted  that  the  .advice  was  that 
of  a  party,  and  not  of  the  Society  itself.  He  sought 
also  to  attract  sympathizers  .and  friends,  but  in  vain ; 
only  a  few  evinced  the  slightest  feeling  in  his  favour. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  perceiving  that  the 
decision  affected  not  Keilh  alone,  but  all  those  in 
America  who  had  sep.arated  with  him,  addressed  a 
Christian  exhort.ation  to  them  in  reference  to  their 
separation  from  Friends  .as  a  body,  and  calling  upon 
tliem  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  their  brethren. 
All  efforts  to  accomplish  an  object  so  desinible  were 
utterly  unavailing.  At  the  next  Yeariy  Meeting  in 
London,  the  imsatisfactory  conduct  of  George  Kciih 
w.as  again  brought  under  notice.  He  was  allowed  to 
read  a  written  statement  in  vindication  of  his  con- 
duet,  concluding,  however,  with  .an  olVcr  to  prove  that 
the  writings  of  Friends  contained  gross  errors.  On 
his  withdiiiwal  the  meeting  decided  not  to  own  nor 
receive  him  nor  his  testimony  while  he  remains 
therein,  but  to  testify  against  him  and  his  evil  works 
of  strife  and  division.  On  the  following  day  Keith 
w.as  admitted  to  hear,  and  if  he  inclined,  to  reply  to 
the  decision  of  the  meeting.  On  this  occasion  he 
broke  forth  info  the  most  bitter  and  intemperate 
langii.age  towards  Friends,  and  left  the  meeting 
abruptly.  The  Yearly  Meeting  now  nnanimously 
agieed  no  longer  to  recognize  this  turbulent  man  as 
one  in  religious  profession  with  them.  Accordingly 
thev  issued  the  following  minute :  "  It  is  the  sense 
and  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  the  said  George 
Keith  is  gone  from  the  blessed  unity  of  the  peace- 
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able  Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  aud  hatli  tliere- 
by  separated  liiiuself  from  the  lioly  fellowsliip  of  the 
Church  of  Clirist ;  and  that  whilst  he  is  in  an  unre- 
conciled and  micliaritable  state,  he  ought  not  to 
preach  or  p  ay  in  any  of  Friends'  meetings;  nor  be 
owned  or  received  as  one  of  us ;  until,  by  a  public 
and  hearty  acknowledgment  of  th.e  great  offence  he 
hath  given,  and  hint  he  Iiath  done,  and  condemna- 
tion of  himself,  tlierefore,  he  gives  proof  of  liis  un- 
feigned repentance,  and  does  his  endeavour  to  remove 
and  take  off  the  reproach  he  hath  brought  upon 
Trutli  and  Friends;  which,  in  the  love  of  God,  we 
lieartily  desire  for  his  soul's  sake." 

George  Keith  was  thus  formally  cut  off  from  the 
Society  of  Friends,  as  no  longer  worthy  of  church 
fellowship,  and  he  therefore  commenced  holding  se- 
parate meetings  at  Turner's  Hall  in  London,  where 
he  attracted  crowds  for  a  time  to  hear  his  discourses, 
which  were  full  of  tlie  most  bitter  invectives  against 
Friends.  While  this  factious  individual  was  thus 
endeavouring  to  gain  adiierents  in  England,  his  par- 
tizans  in  America  were  busilv  engaged  in  disturbing 
the  peace  and  unity  of  Friends  in  that  country.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  the  Tran.satlantic  Keithians 
became  divided  among  themselves,  and  were  split 
intodilFerent  sections.  ''The  Separatists,"  s,ay  Friends 
from  Philadelphia  in  1G98,  "grow  weaker  and  weak- 
er; many  of  tliem  gone  to  the  Baptists,  some  to  the 
Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  are  very  inconsiderable 
and  mean,  some  of  whom  come  now  and  ihcn  to  our 
meetings,  and  some  have  lalely  brought  in  letters  of 
condemnation."  Tlie  following  ye.ar  tliey  had  so  far 
dwindled  away  that  we  liud  Friends  declaring  them 
to  be  almost  extinct.  Li  an  account  of  this  sect 
written  by  Edwards,  he  makes  a  similar  statement 
in  regard  to  them.  "They  soon  declined,"  he  says; 
"  their  head  deserted  them,  and  went  over  to  the 
Episcopalians.  Some  followed  him  thither;  some 
rc^turned  to  the  Penn  Quakers,  and  some  went  to 
other  societies.  Nevertlieless  many  persisted  in  the 
separation.  These,  by  resigning  themselves,  as  they 
said,  to  the  guidance  of  Scriflturc,  began  to  find 
water  in  the  connnisslon,  Matt,  xxviii.  l!i :  Bread  and 
Wine,  in  the  command.  Matt.  xxvi.  20,  30;  Com- 
munity of  goods,  love  feasts,  kiss  of  charity,  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  anointing  tlie  sick  for  recovery, 
and  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  in  other  texts  — The 
Keithian  Quakers  ended  in  a  kind  of  transformation 
into  Keithian  Baptists.  They  were  called  Quaker- 
Baptists,  because  they  still  retained  the  language, 
dress  and  manners,  of  the  Quakers.  But  they  ended 
in  another  kind  of  transformation  into  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  though  some  went  among  the  First-day 
]5aptists,  and  other  societies.  However,  these  were 
the  beginning  of  the  Sabbatarians  in  this  province." 

For  some  years  after  he  had  been  disowned  by  the 
body,  Keith  continued  to  wear  the  garb  and  to  use 
the  language  of  a  Friend,  but  about  the  year  1700 
lie  laid  aside  these  peculiarities,  and  joined  llic  Epis- 
copal Church,  accepting  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a 


bishop.  Li  the  course  of  two  years  after  his  ordina- 
tion he  proceeded  to  America  as  a  missionary,  under 
tlie  auspices  of  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  One  of  the  chief  ob 
jects  of  his  mission  he  declared  to  be  to  "gather 
Quakers  from  Quakerism  to  the  Mother  Church," 
and  during  the  tw'o  years  he  now  sjient  in  America,  he 
frequently  eng.agpd  in  public  disimtation  with  Fiiends 
on  their  peculiar  tenets.  At  length  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  boa.sted  of  the  remaikable  success 
which  had  attended  his  labours  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Whether  true  or  false,  his  statements 
were  credited,  and  gained  for  him  such  favour  that 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  living  of  Edburton  in  Sus- 
sex, lie  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  his  promo- 
tion, for  in  1714  his  labours  in  the  work  of  tlie  min- 
istry were  brought  by  death  to  a  final  termination. 
It  is  said  that  his  last  hours  on  earth  wgre  disturbed 
with  feelings  of  bitter  remorse  on  account  of  the 
turbulent  lite  he  had  led.  He  was  even  alleged  to 
liave  given  utterance  to  these  words,  "I  wish  I  had 
died  when  I  wa.s  a  Quaker;  for  then  I  am  sure  it 
would  have  been  well  with  my  soul."  Bet'ore  the 
death  of  their  founder  tlie  Keithians  had  been  wholly 
scattered,  some  having  joined  the  liaptists  and  otlier 
denominations  of  Christians,  while  the  great  majority 
returned  to  the  Society  of  Fiiends. 

KELA  M,  the  science  of  the  Word,  a  tei-m  used  by 
the  Mohammedans  to  describe  their  scholastic  divi- 
nity. On  this  part  of  their  .system  the  wriiings  of 
Mohammedan  doctors  are  very  numerous,  their  opi- 
nions being  much  divided. 

KEKAMIANS,  a  Jlohammedan  sect,  who  main 
tained  that  God  was  possessed  of  a  bodily  form. 
They  derived  their  name  from  the  originator  of  the 
sect,  Mohammed  ben  Keram. 

KEH.-\KI,  a  Hindu  sect  who  worshipped  Devi  in 
lier  terrific  forms,  and  were  wont  to  ofi'er  up  human 
.sacrifices.  The  only  votaries  belongiiig  to  this  sect 
still  remaining  in  India  are  those  who  inflict  upon 
them.selves  bodily  tortures,  and  pierce  their  flesh 
with  hooks  or  spits,  following  such  practices  as  are 
carried  on  in  Bengal  at  the  Ciiakak  Pcja  (which 
see). 

KERBEL.'\,a  place  esteemed  peculiarly  sacred  by 
the  ScilliTi;s  (wliicli  see),  in  coiiseipienee  of  the  tomb 
o(  Hossein  the  son  oi'  All  having  been  erected  there. 
It  is  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Persian 
Mohammedans,  who  are  wont  even  to  carry  off'  a 
small  portion  of  tlie  sacred  soil,  and  to  put  it  in  pads 
or  bags  for  the  inirpose  of  placing  it  before  them  at 
their  devotions,  that  their  foreheads  may  re.st  upon 
it  as  they  prostrate  themselves.  They  thus  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  worshipping  on  holy  groniid. 
The  Schiite  pilgrims  resorting  annually  to  Ktrhela 
are  eslimated  at  80,000,  and  the  stream  is  inces.sant, 
for  this  pilgrim.age  has  not,  like  ihat  to  Mecca,  a  flxed 
season.  Another  peculiar  difi'crence  is  the  succes- 
sion of  caravans  of  the  dead  carried  in  coffins  to  be 
inlcrred  at  Kerbela;  and  tlie  revohing  custom  is  pro- 
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moteJ  by  the  idc'.-i  tli.it  by  tliis  iict  of  po.<tluiiiioiis 
inci-it  lliey  shall  uloiio  lor  the  greatest  ciimcs.  Eight 
thousand  corpses  are  said  to  bo  brough;  annually  iVom 
IVrsift.  Kerbela  rivals  the  Kaaha  as  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage, the  former  being  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
Scliiitc-i.  the  latter  of  the  Somii'U'.i. 

KKKI  and  Kl'/rm  (Ileb.  read  and  written).  In 
manv  Jewish  manuscripts  and  jirinted  editions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  word  is  often  found  with  a  small 
circle  attached  to  it,  which  is  called  Kclib  or  written  ; 
or  with  an  asterisk  over  it  and  a  word  written  in  the 
margin  of  the  same  line,  this  being  the  Keri  or  read- 
ing. The  intention  of  these  two  Masoretic  mark.s  is 
to  give  direction  to  write  in  this  manner,  but  read  in 
that  manner.  They  arc  snp]iOsed  by  some  Jewish 
writers  to  have  been  invented  by  Kzra;  but  others 
maintain,  with  much  greater  probability,  that  their 
origin  is  to  be  dated  no  farther  back  than  the  time 
of  the  Masorites.  Where  there  occurs  a  various 
readnig,  the  wrong  reading,  the  Kdib  is  written  in 
the  text,  and  the  true  reading,  the  Keri  is  written 
on  the  margin.  The  Jews  do  not  always  insist  that 
as  an  invariable  rule,  we  should  follow  the  Keri ;  on 
the  contrary  they  hold  that  we  should  prefer  the 
Ketili  wdien  it  is  authorized  by  the  ancient  versions 
Bnd  gives  a  better  meaning. 

KKTUISIM.     See  H.\(;iogkapha. 

KEYS  (The  Poweu  of  the).  This  expression, 
which  has,  since  the  Keformation,  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  keen  controversy  between  the  Ilomanists 
and  the  Protestants,  is  derived  from  Mat.  xvi.  19, 
"  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  boimd  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. "  The  key 
is  often  used  in  Scripture  metaphorically  as  a  sym- 
bol of  government,  power,  and  authority.  Thus  I.^a. 
xxii.  2"2,  "  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  1 
lay  upon  his  shoulder;  so  he  shall  open,  and  none 
shall  shut ;  and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open." 
In  the  East,  a  key  was  generally  worn  by  the  stew- 
ards of  wealthy  families  as  a  symbol  or  token  of  their 
office.  To  give  a  person  a  key  was  therefore  frequently 
used  to  denote  the  investing  him  with  a  situation  of 
anihorityand  trust.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  as- 
sures Peter  that  he  would  give  him  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  many  Protestant  writers  inter- 
pret his  words  .-is  implying  the  power  of  (ireaching 
the  gospel  officially,  of  administering  the  sacraments 
as  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  aiul  as  a  I'aith- 
fnl  servant  whom  the  Lord  hath  set  over  his  house- 
hold. Other  Protestant  divines  again  allege  that  to 
Peter  personally  and  exclusively  w.as  assigned  the 
power  of  the  keys,  that  is  the  honour  of  opening  the 
gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  in  other  words, 
the  Christian  or  gospel  dispensation  to  the  Jews  at 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles  when 
he  went  down  to  Cornelius  at  Cawarea.  The  Homan 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  bv  the 
liower  of  tlie  keys  we  must  undcr^iaiul  a  special  au- 


thority given  to  Peter  over  the  church  of  Christ,  a 
sui)reme  ecclesiastical  jurisdicticm  which  they  allege 
belongs  also  to  the  I'ope,  as  being  the  siux-essor  ot 
Peter,  and,  therefore,  having  the  power  of  excommu- 
nicating and  absolving,  as  well  as  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  g.ates  of  Paradise  at  pleasure. 

The  ancient  Jewish  Uabbis  or  Doctors,  if  we  inay 
credit  the  statements  of  later  Jewish  writers,  received 
a  key  in  entering  upon  tlu^r  office  as  an  emblem  of 
the  grand  official  duty  which  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them  faithfully  to  discharge,  that  of  opening  the 
meaning  of  the  law  by  their  public  teaching.  The 
expression,  "  the  power  of  the  keys,"  is  cxegetically 
explained  by  the  phrase,  "binding  and  loosing," 
which  Lightfoot,  Schoetgen,  and  others  .vkilhd  in 
liabbinical  lore,  explain  as  denoting  the  power  of 
declaring  w  hat  was  binding  on  men's  consciences ; 
and  that  from  the  obligation  of  which  they  were 
loosed  or  free.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  (he 
]iower  of  binding  ai;d  loosing  which  is  mentioned  by 
our  Lord  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys  in 
Mat.  xvi.  10,  already  quoted,  is  staled  elsewhere  as 
having  been  conferred  not  on  Peter  alone,  but  on  all 
the  iqjostles.  Thus  in  Mat.  xviii.  18,  Jesus  says, 
addressing  the  whole  apostolic  college,  "  Verily  i  say 
unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven:  and  wdialsoever  ye  shall  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  The  Pathers 
also  generally  agree  in  ascribing  to  all  the  apostles 
the  power  of  the  keys.  Jesus  claims  for  himself  the 
[lower  of  the  keys  when  he  says,  "  I  am  he  that  hath 
the  key  of  David,  that  oiicnetb  and  no  man  shutletli, 
ai:d  shuttelh  and  no  man  opencth."  Such  expres- 
si<ins  plainly  indicate  that  Christ  has  sole  power  and 
amhority  in  his  church.  Whatever  may  therefore 
be  the  extent  of  the  power  -whicli  is  given  to  the 
apostles  in  conferring  upon  them  the  power  of  the 
key.s,  it  must  be  something  essentially  dilVerent  fion, 
the  kingly  power  and  authority  of  Christ. 

The  power  of  the  keys  as  exercised  by  the  apos- 
tles and  their  associates  was  peeidiar  to  ihemsehes. 
They  sometimes  inflicted  miracidons  ])iniishnicnt 
npon  notorious  offenders,  as  upon  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  and  Elynias  the  sorcerer.  And  in  many  cases 
also  they  loosed  persons  from  sujicrnatnral  diseases. 
But  the  power  of  the  keys,  in  so  far  as  it  has  de- 
scended to  the  Christian  ministry,  simply  in.idies 
two  things — an  authority  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
an  authority  to  administer  discijiline  in  the  church 
by  binding  and  loosing,  by  inflicting  and  removing 
censures.  And  their  iirocecdings,  when  conducted 
agreeably  to  Scripture,  are  belicNed  to  be  ratitied  in 
heaven. 

The  Church  of  Rome  considers  the  power  of  the 
keys  as  extending  beyond  the  infliction  of  church 
censures  to  the  ren\ission  or  retention  of  sins.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Konian  Pontilical  a  prayer  occurs 
in  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  beseeching  that  the 
power  of  the  keys,  of  tcmitting  and  retaining  sins 
might  be  given  to  every  one  ordained  to  that  olVue 
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Tlie  Council  of  Trent  also  coiifinns  this  view  of  tlie 
iiiattei"  by  tlieir  decision,  which  declares  the  power  of 
tlie  keys  to  have  been  left  by  Clirist  to  "  all  priests 
liis  vicars  as  presidents  and  judges,  to  whom  all 
mortal  sins  were  reterred  into  which'  the  faitlifnl 
might  fall."  Dens  again  says,  "  That  Peter  did  not 
receive  the  keys  as  a  private  person,  but  as  supreme 
pastor,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chmvli ;  and  from 
him,  by  ordinary  riglit,  the  power  of  the  keys  is  de- 
rived to  other  superiors,  bishops,  and  pastors  of  the 
Cliurch.'"  Tlio  theory  of  tlie  Papacy,  however,  which 
is  taught  by  many  Romish  divines,  is,  tliat  the  power 
of  the  keys,  which  was  conferred  upon  Peter,  belongs 
to  the  Pope  as  the  successor  of  Peter;  and  even  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  given  by  Christ  to  all  the  apostles, 
and  therefore  has  descended  to  tlie  priests  and  bisliops 
tlieir  successors,  they  hold  that  it  must  be  principally 
vested  in  the  Pope  as  the  bishop  of  bishops,  and  the 
head  of  all  ecclesiastical  influence  and  authority  in  the 
church  on  earth.  Thus  Romanists  seek  to  vest  in  the 
Pope  a  supremacy  over  the  cliurcli,  and  in  the  higliest 
sense  in  whicli  the  words  can  apply  to  any  one  on 
earth,  in  him  is  vested  the  power  of  the  keys.  In 
opposition  to  this  claim  which  luimanists  allege  for 
the  Pope,  Protestants  contend  that  it  rests  on  a  series 
of  unfounded  assiimiitioris ;  for  instance,  on  the  su- 
premacy of  Peter,  his  having  actually  been  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  transmission  of  liis  power  to  all  future 
bishops  of  Rome. 

KHAKIS,  one  of  the  Vuishnava  sects  of  Hindus, 
founded  by  Kil,  a  disciple,  though  not  immodiaiely, 
(if  Ramaiiand.  The  lii.>tory  of  the  sect  is  not  well 
known,  and  it  seems  to  be  of  modern  origin.  Its 
members,  though  believed  to  be  numerous,  appear  to 
be  either  confined  to  a  few  particular  districts,  or  to 
lead  a  wandering  life.  The  Khakis  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  Vuishnmias  by  the  applicaliun  of  clay 
and  ashes  to  their  dress  or  persons.  Those  who 
reside  in  lixed  eslablislnnents  generally  dress  like 
other  Vaishnavas,  but  those  who  lead  a  wandering 
life,  go  either  naked,  or  nearly  so,  smearing  their 
bodies  with  the  [lale  gray  mixture  of  ashes  and  earth. 
They  also  frequently  wear  the  .lata,  or  braided  h.air, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  votaries  of  N/j/co,  some  of 
whose  characteristic  practices  they  follow,  blending 
tliem  with  the  worship  of  Vishnii.  of  <S(V(7,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Hanmnnn.  Many  Khni-i^  are  found  about 
Farakluibnd,  but  their  principal  seat  is  at  llanuuian 
Gerk,  in  Oude. 

KHALI F.     See  CALtPH. 

KHAND.VS,  the  elements  of  sentient  existence 
among  the  Rutihi.sts,  of  which  there  are  five  con- 
stituents:— (1.)  The  organized  body,  or  the  whole  of 
being,  apart  from  the  mental  processes ;  (2.)  Sensa- 
tion ;  (.3.)  Perception  ;  (4.)  Discrimination  ;  (5.)  Con- 
sciousness. The  four  last  Kliniiclds  are  results  or 
properties  of  the  first,  which  must  be  understood  as 
including  the  soid  as  well  as  the  body.  At  death, 
the  Budhists  believe  the  Khandas  entirely  vanish, 
(jotama  says  that  none  of  the  Khandas,  taken  sepa- 


rately, are  the  self,  and  tliat,  taken  conjointly,  they 
are  not  tlie  self.  There  is  uo  such  thing  as  a  soul 
apart  from  the  five  Khandas. 

KH.\NDOHA,  an  incarnation  oi  Shiva,  the  same 
which  is  called  also  Biiaii:av  (which  see).  The 
principal  temple  of  Kliandoha  is  at  Jejuri.  It  was 
endowed  by  Holk.ar  with  an  annua!  sum  of  10,000 
rupees,  and  the  Peshwa's  governmem  granted  a  like 
sum.  A  large  sum  also,  accrues  to  the  temple  from 
its  offerings,  part  of  which  were  demanded  back  by 
government,  till,  on  Christian  principles,  this  brancli 
of  revenue  was  abandoned  by  Sir  Robert  Grant.  A 
fraternity  of  Vira,  amounting  to  about  fil'ty  men,  is 
attached  to  the  temple,  besides  a  sisterhood  of  twice 
the  number  of  Murali.  One  of  the  Vira  is  required 
at  the  annual  festival  to  run  a  sword  through  his 
thigh,  and  afterwards  to  walk  through  the  town  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  liim.  The  JIurali  are  un- 
married females,  consecrated  by  their  parents  to  the 
god,  and  sent,  when  they  grow  uj),  to  the  temple  at 
Jejuri,  that  they  may  lead  a  life  of  sacred  pros- 
titution. 

KH.A.REJITES,  orrevollcrs,  a  Mohammedan  sect, 
who  originally  withdrew  from  Ali,  and  maintain  that 
the  Ini;im  need  not  be  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  nor 
even  a  freeman,  provided  he  be  just  and  qualintd. 
Tliey  maintain  loo,  that  if  unfit  he  may  be  deposed, 
and  ilial  the  ofilce  itself  is  not  indisiiensable. 

K1I.\T.\,  or  StAur  ok  Blkssi.ng.-;,  an  article 
which  is  considered  in  Thibet  as  conveyiiig  to  the 
indiviilual  on  whom  \l  is  bestowed  many  blessings 
from  above.  It  is  thus  described  by  M.  Hue,  in  his 
'  Travels  in  Tartaiy,  Thibet,  and  Cliina  :' — "  The 
Khata  is  a  piece  of  silk,  nearly  as  fine  as  gauze,  and 
of  so  very  pale  a  blue  as  to  be  almost  white.  Its 
length  about  triples  its  breadth,  and  the  two  extre- 
mities are  generally  fringed.  There  are  Kliatas  of 
all  sizes  and  all  jjrices,  for  a  Khata  is  an  object  with 
which  neither  poor  nor  rich  can  dispense.  No  one 
ever  moves  unless  provided  with  a  supply.  AVIien 
you  go  to  pay  a  visit,  when  you  go  to  ask  a  favour, 
or  to  acknowledge  one,  you  begin  with  di-playiug  the 
Khata;  you  take  it  in  both  bauds,  and  ofler  it  to  the 
person  whom  you  desire  to  honour.  AVIien  two 
friends,  who  have  not  seen  each  other  for  a  long 
lime,  meet,  their  first  proceeding  is  to  interchange  a 
Khata;  it  is  a.s  much  a  matter  of  course  as  shaking 
hands  in  Europe.  When  yon  write,  it  is  usual  to 
enclose  a  Khata  in  the  letter.  We  cannot  exaggerate 
the  importance  which  the  Thibetians,  the  Si-Fan,  the 
Houug-Mao-Eul,  and  all  the  people  who  dwell  to- 
w.-irds  the  western  shores  of  the  Blue  Sea,  attach  to 
the  ceremony  of  the  Khata.  With  them,  it  is  the 
purest  and  sincercst  expression  of  all  the  noblest 
sentiments.  The  most  gracious  words,  the  most 
niagiiilicent  presents,  go  for  nothing,  if  unaccompanied 
with  the  Khala;  whereas,  with  the  Khata,  the  vvm- 
inonest  objects  become  of  infinite  value.  If  any  one 
comes,  Khata  in  hand,  lo  ask  you  a  favour,  to  refuse 
the   favour  would   be  a  great  breach  of  propriety. 
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This  Tliil)cti:in  custom  is  vpiy  goiieial  among  tlie 
'I'artars,  jiiui  espcciallv  in  tlieir  Lamaseries;  and 
Kliatas,  accordingly,  form  a  very  leading  featnre  of 
commerce  with  the  Chinese  at  Tang-Keon-lOul.  Tlie 
Thihetian  cndjassy  never  |iasses  tlnongh  tlie  town 
witliout  purcliasing  a  prodigious  ninnber  of  tliese 
articles." 

KIl.VTIB,  an  ordinary  Moliammcdaii  priest,  who 
conducts  the  worship  of  the  mosque  on  tlie  Fridays. 
He  recites  the  iirayers,  and  often  preaches  a  sermon. 

KII.VTMEH,  a  recitation  of  t!ie  whole  Karnn, 
which  occupies  about  nine  hours,  and  is  customarv 
at  the  funerals,  weddings,  and  public  festivals  of 
Mohammedans,  being  regarded  as  meritorious  in 
those  who  bear  the  expense. 

KIIEM.MI,  one  of  tlie  jn-incipal  female  discijiles 
of  HuDiiA  (which  see). 

KIIIKKII.VII  (.\iab.,  a  torn  robe),  a  name  given 
to  the  dress  generally  worn  by  Dervisiiks  (which 
see).  The  Mussulmans  pretend  that  il  was  the  dress 
of  the  ancient  prophets. 

KIILESTOVSHCIIIKI  (from  Slav.,  khlestat,  to 
flog),  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Ritsxo- Greek 
church.  They  are  a  kind  of  Flagelkints,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Skoptzi  (which  see).  They  impose 
upon  themselves  dagellation  and  some  other  pen- 
ances, and  they  are  said  to  liave  mysterious  doc- 
triiies  and  rites,  marked  by  the  wildest  superstition. 
They  are  accused  of  the  same  guilty  extravagances 
wliich  were  ascribed  to  the  Ad.\mit[;s  (which  sec\ 
The  police  of  Moscow,  it  seems,  surprised  one  of 
their  meetings  in  1840,  and  it  was  proved,  by  the  in- 
vestigation which  followed  on  this  discoverv,  tliat 
the  Khkstovshfhiki  are  only  a  lower  or  preparatorv 
grade  of  the  Skoptzi ;  that  they  have  a  comnuinity 
of  women,  although,  in  order  to  conceal  it,  they  live 
in  couples,  married  by  priests  of  the  established 
church.  At  their  meetings  they  often  jump  about 
until  they  fall  down  from  exhaustion ;  a  practice 
not   alto. ether  unknown  even  in   England.      (See 

JU.MPKRS.) 

KHOXDS  (Religion  of  the).  The  Khonds  are 
a  wild  aboriginal  tribe  in  Orissa,  that  portion  of  Hin- 
dustan which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  the 
Dekkan  and  the  sea-coast.  Their  religion  is  very 
peculiar,  and  in  its  whole  features  entirely  distinct 
from  Hinduism.  Their  supreme  god  is  called  BunA- 
Pennou  (which  see),  the  god  of  light,  who  created 
for  himself  a  consort,  the  earth-goddess  called  Tari- 
Pennon,  the  source  of  evil  in  the  world.  The  god  of 
light  arrested  the  action  of  physical  evil,  while  he 
left  man  at  perfect  liberty  to  reject  or  receive  moral 
evil.  They  who  rejected  it  were  deified,  while  the 
great  ma.ss  of  mankind  who  received  it  were  con- 
demned to  all  kinds  of  physical  siifl'oriiig,  with  death, 
besides  being  deprived  of  the  immediate  care  of  the 
Creator,  and  doomed  to  the  lowest  state  of  moral 
degradation.  Bnra-Pennou  and  his  consort,  mean- 
while, contended  for  superiority,  and  thus  the  ele- 
ments of  good  and  evil  came  to  be  in  constant  collision 


both  in  the  heart  of  man  and  in  the  world  around 
him.  At  this  point  the  Khonds  diverge  into  two 
sects,  which  are  thus  described  by  Jbijor  Macphcison 
in  an  interesting  memoir  read  bclbre  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and'inserted  in  their  Journal : — "  One  sect," 
says  he,  '■  holds  that  the  god  of  light  completely 
conquered  the  earth-goddess,  and  employs  her,  still 
the  active  principle  of  evil,  as  the  inslnunent  of  his 
moral  rule.  Tliat  he  resolved  to  provide  a  partial 
remedy  for  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of 
evil,  by  enabling  man  to  attain  to  a  state  of  moderate 
enjoyment  ujion  earth,  and  to  partial  restoration  to 
communion  with  tlie  Creator  after  death.  And  that, 
to  ell'ect  this  pnrjiosc,  he  created  those  clas.'es  of 
subordinate  deities,  and  assigned  to  them  the  office — 
lirst,  of  instructing  man  in  tlie  arts  of  life,  and  regu- 
lating the  powers  of  nature  for  his  use,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  his  paying  to  them  due  worship;  secondly, 
of  administering  a  system  of  retributive  justice 
through  subjection  to  which,  and  through  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  during  successive  li\es  upon  earth,  the 
soul  of  man  might  attain  to  beatiticatioii.  The  other 
sect  hold,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  earth-god- 
dess remains  unconquercd ;  that  the  god  of  light 
coidd  not,  in  opposition  to  her  will,  carry  out  his 
piir|iose  with  respect  to  man's  temporal  lot ;  and 
that  m.'vn,  therefore,  owes  his  elevation  from  the  state 
of  jihysical  sull'ering  into  which  he  fell  through  the 
reception  of  evil,  to  the  direct  exercise  of  her  power 
to  confer  blessings,  or  to  her  permitting  him  to  receive 
the  good  wliich  Hows  from  the  god  of  light,  through 
the  inferior  gods,  to  all  who  worship  them.  AVith 
resjiect  to  man's  destiny  after  death,  they  believe 
that  the  god  of  light  carried  out  bis  purpose.  And 
they  believe  that  the  worship  of  the  earth-goddess 
by  human  sacrifice,  is  the  indispensable  condition  on 
which  these  blessings  have  been  granted,  and  their 
continuance  may  be  hoped  for;  the  virtue  of  the  rite 
availing  not  only  for  those  who  jiractisc  it,  but  for  all 
mankind. 

"In  addition  to  these  human  sacrifices,  which  still 
continue  to  be  oflcred  annually,  in  order  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  'I'ari,  and  projiitiate  her  in  favour  of 
agriculture,  there  is  a  fearful  amount  of  infanticide 
among  the  Khond  people.  It  exists  in  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  sect  of  Boora  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
female  infant  is  sjiared,  except  when  a  woniau's  first 
child  is  female ;  and  that  villages  ccmtaining  a  hun- 
dred houses  may  be  seen  without  a  female  child." 

The  revolting  rites  of  human  sacrifice  and  female 
infanticide  have  prevailed  from  time  immemorial 
among  these  barbarous  people.  The  British  govern- 
ment, however,  has  ha|ipily  succeeded  in  almost  com- 
pletely abolishing  these  bloody  rites.  Many  children, 
who  had  been  stolen  from  their  parents,  and  sold  to  the 
Khonds  for  sacrifice,  have  been  rescued  from  a  cruel 
death,  and  put  into  asylums  for  Christian  education 
and  training.  The  manner  in  which  the  revolting 
human  sacrifices  were  conducted  by  the  Khonds  is 
thus  described  by  ilr.  Fry,  a  government  agent,  who 
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has  rescued  numbers  t'roiii  the  sacriricial  knife: — 
"  Tlie  victim,"  lie  informs  us,  "  is  suiTounded  by  a 
crowd  of  half-intoxicated  Khonds,  and  is  dragged 
around  some  open  space,  when  the  savages,  with 
loud  shouts,  rush  on  the  victim,  cutting  the  living 
Hesh  piecemeal  from  the  bones,  till  nothing  remains 
but  the  head  and  bowels,  which  are  left  untouched. 
Death  has  by  this  time  released  the  unhappy  victim 
from  his  torture ;  the  head  and  bowels  are  then 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  grain."  These 
Meriah  sacrifices,  as  they  are  called,  are  almost 
abolished. 

KHORS,  a  god  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Slavo- 
nians, an  image  of  whom  existed  at  Kiort'  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  They  were  wont  to 
offer  to  tliis  deity  the  knrovay,  or  wedding-cake, 
and  to  sacrifice  hens  in  honour  of  him. 

KHOTBEH,  a  prayer  Avhich  Mohammed  was 
accustomed  to  recite,  and  in  which  example  he  was 
followed  by  his  successors.  It  consists  of  two  pai'ts. 
The  tirst  is  appropi-iated  to  the  Deity,  the  prophets, 
the  first  four  caliphs  and  their  contempoRiries.  The 
second  incliides  the  praver  for  the  reigning  sovereign. 
The  KImthfh  at  present  in  use  on  the  Fridays  in  the 
Jlohammedan  mosques  in  Turkey  is  as  follows : — 
"  Thanks  be  to  the  Most  High,  that  supreme  and 
innnortal  Being  who  has  neither  wife  nor  children 
nor  equal  on  earth  or  in  the  heavens,  who  favours 
acts  of  compunction  in  his  servants,  and  pardons 
their  iniiputies.  We  believe,  we  confess,  we  bear 
witness,  that  there  is  no  (rod  but  God  alone,  the  sole 
God,  wlio  admits  no  association.  Happy  belief,  to 
which  is  attached  heavenly  blessedness.  We  also 
believe  in  our  I^ord  our  support,  our  master  Moham- 
med his  servant,  his  friend,  his  jirophet,  who  has 
been  directed  in  the  true  wav.  favoured  by  divine 
oracles,  and  distinguished  by  n\arvellous  works.  May 
the  divine  blessing  be  on  him,  on  his  posterity,  on 
his  wives,  on  his  disciples,  iin  the  orthodox  khalifs 
endowed  with  doctrine,  virtue,  and  sanctity,  and  on 
the  viziers  of  his  .age,  particularlv  on  the  Imam,  tlie 
true  khalif  of  (Jod's  prophet,  the  prince  of  believers, 
Abuhekr,  the  pious  certifier,  pleasing  to  the  Eternal; 
on  the  Imam,  the  true  khalif  of  God's  jiroplict,  the 
prince  of  believers,  Omar,  the  pure  discriminator, 
pleasing  to  God;  on  the  Imam,  the  true  khalif  of 
God's  prophet,  the  prince  of  believer.s,  Othman,  the 
possessor  of  the  two  lights :  on  the  Imam,  the  true 
khalif  of  God's  prophet,  the  prince  of  believers,  AH, 
tlie  generous,  the  upright,  pleasing  to  (iod ;  on  the 
two  groat  Imams,  perfect  in  virtue  and  doctrine,  dis- 
tinguished in  knowledge  and  in  works,  illustrious  in 
race  and  in  nobility,  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  ,and 
the  decrees  of  destiny,  ]iafiei!t  in  reverses  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  princes  of  the  heavenly  yoiuli,  the  pupils 
of  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  the  lords  of  true  Ijelievers, 
llas.s.au  and  Hossein,  pleasing  to  God,  to  whom  may 
all  be  equally  pleasing.  O  ye  assistants,  O  ye  faith- 
ful, fear  God,  and  submit  to  Him.  Omar,  pleasing 
to  God,  has  said,  The  prophet  of  God  pronomu'ed 
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these  words:  Let  there  be  no  actions  but  those 
founded  on  good  intentions.  The  prophet  of  God  is 
truthful  in  what  he  said.  He  is  truthful  in  what  he 
said.  All,  the  friend  of  God,  and  the  minister  of  the 
lieavenly  oracles,  said,  Know  that  the  best  word  is 
the  Word  of  God,  most  powerful,  most  merciful,  most 
compassionate.  Hear  his  holy  commandment.  When 
you  hear  the  Koran,  listen  to  it  with  respect,  and  in 
silence,  for  it  will  be  made  to  you  piety.  I  take 
refuge  with  God  from  the  stoned  devil.  In  the  name 
of  God,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate  in  truth, 
good  deeds  efface  bad  ones." 

Here  the  preacher  repeats  several  verses  of  the 
Koran,  to  which  the  mnes-iitx  chant  Amen.  He  then 
connnences  the  second  Kliotbch,  which  runs  thus: — 
"  In  honour  to  his  pro]ihet,  and  for  di-stiuction  to  his 
pure  soul,  this  high  and  great  God,  who.se  word  is  an 
order  and  a  command,  has  said.  Certainly  God  and 
liis  angels  bless  the  prophet.  Bless  him,  ye  believers, 
address  to  him  pure  and  sincere  sahitations.  0  God, 
bless  Mohammed,  the  Emir  of  Emirs,  the  chief  of  the 
prophets,  who  is  perfect,  accomplished,  endowed  with 
eminent  qualities,  the  glory  of  the  human  race,  our 
lord  and  the  lord  of  both  worlds,  of  temporal  and  of 
eternal  life.  O  ye  who  <are  enamoured  of  his  beauty 
and  of  his  fame,  address  to  him  pure  and  sincere 
salutations.  Bless.  ()  God,  Mohannncd,  and  the 
posterity  of  Mohammed,  .as  thou  hast  blessed  Abra- 
ham and  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  Certainly  thou 
art  adorable,  thou  art  great  ;  sanctify  Mohammed, 
and  the  posterity  of  Mohammed,  as  thou  hast  sanc- 
tified Abraham  and  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  Cer- 
tainly thou  art  adorable,  tho\i  art  great.  O  God, 
have  pity  on  the  orthodox  khalifs,  distinguished  by 
doctrine,  virtue,  and  heavenly  gifts,  with  which  thou 
hast  laden  those  who  have  acted  with  truth  and 
justice.  0  (Jod,  a.ssist,  sustain,  and  defend  thy  ser- 
vant, the  greatest  of  sultans,  the  most  eminent  of 
khalifs,  the  king  of  Arabs,  and  Ajene,  the  servant  of 
the  two  lioly  cities,  sidtan,  son  of  a  sultan.  Sultan 

,  whose  khalifat  may  the  Supreme  Being  make 

eternal,  and  perpetual  his  empire  and  power.  Amen. 
O  God,  exalt  those  who  exalt  religion,  and  lower 
those  who  lower  religion.  I'rotect  the  Moslem  sol- 
diers, the  orthodox  armies,  and  grant  us  health,  tivan- 
quillity,  prosperity  to  us,  to  pilgrims,  to  the  military, 
to  citizens,  as  well  to  those  at  home  as  to  those  who 
travel  by  land  and  sea;  finally,  to  the  whole  Moslem 
people.  Health  to  all  the  prophets  and  all  the 
heavenly  messengers.  Eternal  praises  to  (Sod,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe.  Certainly 
God  commands  equity  and  benevolence,  he  com- 
mands and  recommends  the  care  of  onr  relations,  he 
prohibits  unlawful  things,  sins,  prevarications.  He 
counsels  yon  to  obey  his  precepts,  and  to  keep  them 
carefully  in  your  memory." 

A  Klintheh,  in  substance  the  same,  is  used  on  the 
first  Friday  after  the  New  Year.  Besides  the  bene- 
diction on  the  prophet,  his  four  successors,  and  the 
two  sons  of  .\li.  a  blessing  is  invoked  on  their  mother 
2a 
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Ptitimali,  and  gramlmutliei'  Kluulijali ;  Ayeslia,  the 
motlier  ot'  the  laitlil'iil,  ami  the  rest  ol"  the  prDphet's 
pure  wives;  on  the  six  who  rcinaineil  of  tlie  ten 
nohle  and  jnst  pci-soiis  wlio  swore  allegiance  under 
the  tree,  Talha.  Alzihicr,  Saad,  Said,  Ahduhalmiaii, 
Ibn  Aut",  and  all  the  companions,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding generations.  This  prayer,  and  treipiently  a 
moral  discourse,  is  delivered  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
Kliatib,  who  holds  a  wooden  sword  reversed,  a  cus- 
tom said  to  be  pecidiar  to  tlie  cities  taken  iVom  the 
unbelievers. 

KHUMK.VXD.VS,  an  order  of  beings  among  the 
Biutlii-'ls,  who  are  believed  to  be  the  attendants  of 
]V!rmlli<i,  who  is  one  of  the  four  guardian  deiras. 
The  KhumbaiKlus  have  blue  garments,  hold  a  sword 
and  shield  of  sap|)hire,  and  are  mounted  on  blue 
horses.  They  form  one  of  the  thirteen  orders  of  in- 
telligence, exclusive  of  the  supreme  Bmllms.  They 
are  monsters  of  innnense  size  and  disgusting  form. 

KID-WOKSHll'.  A  remarkable  [.mliibition  oc- 
curs in  three  different  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
couched  in  these  words,  '•  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother's  milk."  This  precept  has  been 
supposed  to  be  intended  to  guard  the  Hebrews 
against  some  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practice  of 
the  neighbouring  heathen  nations.  In  this  explana- 
tion some  of  the  Jewish  expositors  coincide,  though 
they  have  not  been  able  to  cite  any  instance  of  snch 
a  practice.  Dr.  Cudworth,  however,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  states,  that  in  an  old  Caraite 
commentjiry  on  the  Pentateucli,  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  a  pradice  of  the  ancient  heathens  when 
they  had  gathered  in  all  their  fruits,  to  take  a  kid 
and  boil  it  in  the  milk  of  its  dam,  and  then  in  a 
magical  way  to  go  about  and  be.<prinkle  with  it  their 
trees,  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards:  thinking  that  by 
this  means  they  would  fructify  and  bring  forth  fruit 
more  abiuidantly  the  following  year.  Horace  seems 
to  allude  to  a  cn.stom  of  this  kind.  Abarbanel  also 
refers  to  such  a  practice  as  followed,  in  some  parts  of 
Spain,  even  in  his  time.  Spencer  mentions  a  similar 
rite  as  in  use  among  the  Sabians.  Bloody  sacrifices 
of  cocks  and  kids  are  wont  to  be  ottered  to  the  Hindu 
god  Vislimi. 

KIKW,  a  holy  city  among  the  ancient  Slavonians. 
It  was  situated  on  ihe  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper  or 
Jiorysthenes.  In  this  city  nearly  all  the  gods  of  the 
Slavic  race  were  at  one  time  .assembled.  The  iidiab- 
itaiits  of  Kiew,  in  their  annual  voyages  to  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  month  of  June,  were  wont  to  disembark 
on  an  island,  at  the  distance  of  four  days"  journey 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  there  they  otfered 
their  sacrilices  under  an  oak. 

KILHA.MITES.     See  Mr.TiionisT  ^Wksi.ky.vn) 

Nr.W  CONNKXION. 

KIXG,  the  canonical  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese, 
which  are  bidieved  to  be  the  most  ancient  literary 
monuments  of  Cliin.a,  and  to  possess  an  authority  far 
higher  than  any  other  ancient  writings.  All  these 
productions  of  the  alnnij-jln,  or  holy  man,  are  consi- 


dered to  be  absolutely  and  infallibly  true.  The  old- 
est of  the  .sacred  books  is  the  Yih-L-unj,  .■^aid  to  have 
been  written  by  Kuh-he.  the  reputed  I'ounder  of  the 
Chinese  civilization.  The  second  of  the  Chinese 
sacred  books  is  the  Slimi-kiiig,  which  is  chiellv  liis- 
torical,  stretching  from  the  reign  of  Yaou,  one 
of  the  very  earliest  emperors,  to  the  life-time  of 
Confucius.  The  Shf-Lintj  is  the  third  of  the  sjicred 
books,  comprising  .Sll  odes,  and  other  lyrics,  gen- 
erally breathing  a  moral  tone.  Inferior  in  autho- 
rity to  these  three,  but  still  regarded  as  a  .sacred 
book,  is  the  Le-Le,  the  ('liiuesi;  book  of  rites  and 
manners.  The  four  just  mentioned,  along  with  the 
TsHii-t<eAO,  a  historical  work  by  Confucius,  lonn  the 
Woo-king  or  Five  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Chinese, 
tlie  monuments  of  the  '•holy  men"  of  antiquity,  and 
hence  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  historv  and 
ethics,  politics,  philosophy,  and  n  ligion  in  (,'hina. 
Kl.XCi  OF  SACRIFIt'ES.     See   Hex   S.vcuoit- 

UM. 

KIXIAX   SUDDAU.     .See  Cloth   ,I'i;hciia.sk 

OF  TIIR). 

K1XSM.\X.    See  AvKNGiiR  ov  Blood. 

KIUCHEXTAG  (Ger.  church  diet),  a  free  asso- 
ciation of  pious  professors,  ministers,  and  laymen  of 
Protestant  Germany,  for  the  discussion  of  the  reli- 
gious and  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  dav.  and  for 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity embraced  under  the  term  Innkk  .Mission 
(which  see%  It  was  originated  in  184H,  and  meets 
annually  in  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  Germany. 
Its  doctrinal  basis  is  the  Bible  as  exjilained  by  the 
ecumenical  symbols  and  evangelical  confe.^siims  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  comprehends  four  I'rotes- 
tant  denominations,  tlie  Eutheian.  Geniian  Kefonn- 
ed,  United  Evangelical,  and  the  .Moravian,  but  it 
holds  fraternal  intercourse  with  all  foreign  Evangeli- 
cal Societies  and  Churches,  who  hold  the  basis  of  the 
Diet,  and  may  choose  to  send  delegates  to  represent 
them  at  its  meetings.  All  parts  of  Germany,  espe- 
cially Prussia  and  Wihtemberg,  send  delegates  to  this 
body ;  but  it  is  discountenanced  and  disowned  by 
the  rationalists  and  semi-rationalists  as  well  as  the 
rigid  Lutherans. 

This  German  Church  Diet  originated  wiih  the 
mo.st  eminent  evangelical  ministers  and  laymen  of 
Germany,  headed  by  a  true  Christian  nobleman,  von 
Betlimann  Ilollweg,  who  has  presided  at  every  one 
of  itsmcetinus.  The  lirst  Kirchcntag,  which  consisted 
of  five  hundred  members,  met  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber 1848  in  Wittenberg,  and  in  that  very  church  to 
the  doors  of  which  Luther  atlixed  his  ninety-tive 
theses.  "It  was  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Glad- 
stone, "  a  new  and  interesting  sight  to  behold  the 
learned  professor  seated  side  by  side  with  the  simple- 
minded  Christian,  the  digiiitied  ecclesiastic  taking 
brotherly  counsel  with  the  humble  lay-niissionarv  or 
provincial  school  teacher.  It  was  no  less  a  strangely 
novel  spectacle  to  see  the  strongest  upholders  of  the 
respective  orthodoxies,  Lutheran  and  Befornied,  for- 
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petting  doctrinal  diti'erences  in  tlie  hannon}'  of 
Christian  purpose  and  Christian  love;  still  more  to 
see  the  object  of  their  common  jealous}',  the  '  Unit- 
ed' Church,  as  well  as  the  Moravian  and  other  dis- 
senting commuuities,  completing  the  jiicture  of  Cliris- 
tian  luiion  and  brotherly  love  by  being  admitted  to 
their  association  without  question  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical polity  or  church  rule.  All  seemed  to  point  to 
the  dawning  of  a  better  dav.  And  the  tempest  of 
persecution  with  which  tlie  cliurch  was  assailed,  ap- 
peared already  converted  into  a  blessing,  hi  the  re- 
cognition of  its  essential  unity,  and  the  sense  of  the 
mutual  dependence  of  its  parts  as  mendjers  of  that 
mystic  body  which  is  one  in  its  living  Head.  This 
feeling  of  Christian  fellowship  was  heightened  to  the 
sublime,  and  received  an  expression  too  deeply  af- 
fecting ever  to  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  tliose 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  when,  at  a  solemn  monient 
on  the  last  day,  the  earnest  Krimnnacher,  in  one  of 
his  fervent  addresses,  pledged  tlie  members  to  .stand 
true  to  one  anotlier  in  the  day  of  persecution,  which 
seemed  about  to  bin-st  upon  tliem,  and  received  in 
the  prolonged  alfirrnation  of  the  wliole  assembly,  the 
assurance  that  tliey  would  bear  each  otlier  as  mem- 
bers of  one  family  in  their  hearts  and  pi-ayers,  would 
receive  each  other  in  the  day  of  |ierseeution  to  house 
and  home  till  tlie  storm  should  be  overpast,  and 
would  account  as  their  own  sisters  and  tlieir  own 
children  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  brother  who 
should  seal  his  testinujiiy  by  the  martyr's  death." 

This  tir.st  meeting  of  the  Kirchentag  lasted  for 
three  days,  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations,  which 
were  conducted  with  the  greatest  order  and  solem- 
nity, was  that  two  veiy  important  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  : — 

"  1.  That  an  invitation  should  be  addressed  tn  .-ill 
the  Prote.stant  chtn-ches  of  Germanv,  to  hold  on  the 
5tli  of  November  1848,  the  Sunday  following  the 
aimiversary  of  the  Reformation,  a  day  (jf  general 
prayer  and  humiliation,  in  order  to  begin  the  work 
of  tlie  regeneration  of  Protestantism  with  the  .same 
•spirit  of  true  evangelical  repentance,  with  which 
Luther  commenced  the  Reformation,  and  which  he 
80  clearly  expressed  in  the  very  tiivt  of  his  ninety- 
rive  theses. 

•'  2.  A  resolution  to  torni  a  confederation  of  all 
tho.se  German  churches  which  stand  on  tiie  ground 
of  tlie  reformatory  confessions,  not  for  tlic  purpose  of 
an  amalgamation  of  these  cburclies  and  an  extinction 
of  their  peculiarities  and  relative  independence,  but 
for  the  representation  and  promotion  of  the  essential 
unity  and  brotherly  harmony  of  the  evangelical 
churches;  for  united  testimony  agtiinst  every  thing 
nnevangelica! ;  for  mutual  counsel  and  aid;  for  the 
decision  of  controversies  ;  for  the  furtherance  of  ec- 
clesiastical and  social  reforms,  especially  Inner  Mis- 
sion ;  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  divine 
and  human  rights  and  liberties  of  the  evangelical 
church ;  for  forming  and  promoting  the  bond  of 
union  witli  all  evangelical  bodies  out  of  Cermanv." 


The  Kirchentag,  like  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  is 
not  a  union  of  churche.s,  but  a  union  of  Christians, 
both  ministers  and  laymen.  It  is  not  a  legislative 
assembly,  but  a  meeting  of  Christians  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  about  the  ' 
common  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  diti'ers  from  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance in  one  point,  that  from  its  first  formation  it 
contemplated  a  confederation  of  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation. 

From  its  first  formation  in  1848,  tlie  Kirchentag 
has  met  every  year  except  1855,  when  it  would  have 
met.  as  had  been  fully  arranged,  at  Halle,  had  not  the 
cholera  broken  out  in  that  city.  Its  two  first  meet- 
ings took  place  at  Wittenberg,  but  ever  since  they 
have  been  held  at  ditlerent  towns,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  members  has  of  course  varied  in  amount. 
The  meetings  of  the  Kirchentag  continue  for  four 
davs,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  congress  of 
Inner  Mission.  Each  .session  is  opened  and  closed 
with  devotional  exercises,  and  the  business  is  exclu- 
sively of  a  spiritual  character,  and  separate  sessions 
are  held  early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the  even 
ing  for  special  objects  of  a  practical  kind,  such  as 
Sabbath  observance,  prison  discipline,  the  establi.'-h- 
ment  of  bouses  of  refuge,  tlie  cultivation  of  religious 
.art,  and  similar  matters. 

The  meeting  of  the  KirchniUiij  at  lierlin  in  18.0.3, 
was  perhaps  the  most  iiiipoilant  of  all  the  meetings 
which  have  been  held.  On  that  occasion  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  of  15.30  was  unanimously  adopted  as 
the  fundamental  symbol  of  the  entire  Evangelical 
Cluuxh  of  Germany  in  all  its  branches,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding,  however,  that  the  tenth  article 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  should  not  exclude  the  Re- 
formed doctrine  on  the  subject,  and  that  tliis  whole 
act  should  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  those  cburclies  which  never  .adopted  the 
.\ng>burg  Confession.  Two  thousand  members  of 
the  KircJieiitar/  solemnly  gave  their  assent  to  this 
decision,  which  was  hailed  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  the  pious  Protestants  of  Geniiany,  as  a  most 
gratifying  tesiimony  of  the  doctrinal  unity  wliich 
prevailed  in  tlie  great  sections  of  German  Protestant- 
ism, while  at  tlie  same  time  it  was  a  most  powerful 
jirotcst  against  both  Komanism  and  R,itionalism. 

The  meetings  which  have  been  held  since  1853 
have  been  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  union  and 
Christian  love.  (Questions  of  great  practical  import- 
ance have  been  discussed  with  the  utmost  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  and  yet  with  the  most  counncndable 
meekness  and  forbearance.  Thus  the  KtrchenUnj 
lias  exercised  a  most  salutary  Christian  influence, 
iiot  only  u])on  the  cities  in  which  its  meetings  are 
held,  but  even  upon  the  remotest  [larts  of  {iermany. 
It  has  promoted  the  cause  of  Christian  union  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Hut  the  impulse  which  it  has 
given  to  the  work  of  Ln.vkr  Mission  (which  see), 
luay  well  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  act  of  the 
KircheiiUirj.  and  though  it  is  po.^-sible  that  the  pro-     | 
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gross  ofa  liip;h-clMircli  Lutliiraii  spint  may  ultimately 
break  up  this  frioiiilly  coTifoderatioii  of  Christian 
ministers  and  laymen,  the  lienotit  which  has  aheaily 
accrneil  from  it  to  the  cau^e  of  practical  Christian- 
its-  and  Christian  philanthropy  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

KIRIATH  SHKMA  (Hob.  the  reading  of  the 
Shema\  the  recital  by  the  .lews  of  certain  passaf;es 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  called  Siiema 
(which  see). 

KIUIX,  a  monster  wliich  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  fabulous  legend:!  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese.  Tt  is  siippo.?ed  to  be  not  only  gentle,  in- 
nocent, and  inolVeiisive.  but  virtuous  and  holv.  It  is 
never  seen,  therefore,  but  at  the  appearance  of  a  par- 
ticular constellation,  and  at  the  nativity  of  some 
worthy  benefactor  of  his  race.  The  Kirin  of  .lapan 
is  a  ili-agon  with  three  daws,  and  tli.at  of  China  with 
five. 

KIRIv  (Ger.  hirehe,  (ir.  hirinke.  Sax.  or  Tent. 
l-erke),  a  place  set  apart  for  divine  worship.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  congregation  which  assembles  in 
one  place,  and  to  the  various  congregations  which  n 
their  collective  capacity  form  one  communion. 

KIS1..AR  AG.\,  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs 
in  Turkey,  who  is  intrusted  with  superintendence  of 
all  the  irv^sf/ues. 

KISSING  (S.vcred'^.  The  ancient  heathens  were 
accustomed  to  ki«5  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  knees,  or 
even  the  mouths  of  the  gods.  It  was  also  accounted 
a  part  of  devotion  to  kiss  the  doors  of  the  temples, 
the  pillars  and  the  posts  of  the  gates,  .\mong  ido- 
latere,  in  times  as  remote  as  the  days  of  .Tob.  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  customary  act  of  worship  to 
their  distant  or  unseen  deities  to  kiss  the  hand.  To 
this  there  is  an  evident  allusion  in  .lob  xxxi.  26.  27, 
"  If  I  beheld  the  sun  wlien  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness :  and  my  heart  hath  been  se- 
cretly enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand." 
At  the  inauguration  of  the  ancient  Jewish  kings,  the 
principal  men  of  the  kingdom,  as  an  ex|U-ession  of 
their  homage  to  the  new  monarch,  kissed  either  his 
feet  or  his  knees.  A  reference  to  this  act  of  homage 
seems  to  be  made  in  Ps.  ii.  12,  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest 
he  be  angry,  and  ye  peri.sh  from  the  way,  when  liis 
wr.ath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  .ill  they 
that  put  their  trust  in  him."  An  Oriental  shows  his 
respect  to  a  superior  by  kissing  his  hand  .and  putting 
it  to  his  forehe.ad ;  but  if  the  superior  be  of  a  kind 
and  condescending  turn  of  mind,  he  will  snatch 
away  his  hand  as  .soon  .is  the  other  has  touched  it ; 
then  the  inferior  puts  his  own  lingers  to  his  lips,  and 
afterwards  to  his  forehead.  The  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims, as  a  religious  duty,  kiss  the  black  stone  in  the 
K.v.vBA  (which  see)  at  Mecca.  Kissing  as  a  mark 
of  idolatrous  reverence  is  referred  to  in  Hosea  xiii. 
2,  •'  I..et  the  men  that  .sacritice  kiss  the  calves :"  and 
1  Kings  xix.  IS,  ••  .'Vnd  every  mouth  which  hath  not 
kissed  him."  that  is,  B;ial.  The  Roman  Catholics 
make  very  frequent  use  of  this  ceremony  in  religious 


worship.  Thus  they  ki^s  the  crucifix  and  the  relics 
of  saints.  In  sprinkling  the  holy  water,  the  priest 
kisses  the  (iKperf/illiim  or  sprinkling  brush ;  and  at 
the  procession  on  Palm-Sunday  the  deacon  kisse.s  the 
pahn  which  he  presents  to  the  priest.  In  the  rite  of 
ordination,  as  laid  down  in  the  Romish  Pontifical, 
the  ordained  priests  ki.ss  the  hand  of  the  Pontifl'. 
On  numberless  occasions  the  ceremony  of  kissing  as 
a  religious  rite  is  practi-^cd  among  Romanists.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  instances,  however,  of  the 
use  of  this  mode  of  expressing  sacred  homage  and  re- 
spect is  that  of  kissing  the  Pope's  foot  or  toe,  which 
has  been  retjnired  by  Popes  as  a  token  of  respect  from 
the  secular  power  since  the  eighth  century.  The 
first  who  received  this  honour  was  Pope  Constantine 
I.  It  was  paid  him  by  the  Emperor  .lustinian  II,  on 
his  entry  into  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  710.  But  the 
first  Pope  who  made  it  imperative  was  Valentine  1. 
about  A.  I).  827,  who  required  every  one  to  kiss  his 
foot ;  and  from  that  time  this  mark  of  reverence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  expected  by  all  the  Popes. 
AVhen  this  ceremony  is  to  be  perfonned,  the  Pope 
wears  a  slipper  with  a  cro.ss  upon  it  which  is  ki.ssed. 
KISS  OF  PEACE.  One  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous fe.atures  in  the  character  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, was  the  love  which  they  bore  one  to  another; 
and  in  token  of  Christian  affection  they  were  accus- 
tomed when  they  met  together  to  kiss  each  other. 
This  outward  expression  of  love  was  m.mifested  in 
their  ])rivate  houses,  at  their  public  meetings,  and  on 
all  suitable  occasions.  Such  a  practice,  however, 
was  avoided  on  the  public  streets,  le.st  it  should  be 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  their  heathen 
fellow-citizens.  When  they  met  their  p.astor  they 
were  accustomed  to  bow  their  heails.  and  to  receive 
his  benediction,  but  afterwards,  when  greater  rever- 
ence was  attached  to  the  clerical  otlice,  the  practice 
was  introduced  of  kissing  the  hands  of  their  pastor, 
and  endjracing  his  feet.  In  the  early  Christian 
church  after  baptism  had  been  administered  to  a  con- 
vert, he  was  received  into  the  church  by  the  first 
kiss  of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  salutation  of  peace, 
and  from  that  time  he  h.ad  the  right  of  saluting  all 
Christians  with  this  fraternal  sign.  But  Clement  of 
Alexandria  complains  that  even  in  his  day  the  ki.ss 
of  peace  had  become  a  mere  fonn,  a  matter  of  out- 
ward dispLay,  which  excited  the  suspicion  of  tiie 
heathen.  This  early  Father  objects  to  such  a  cere- 
mony on  the  ground  that  love  shows  itself  not  in  the 
brotherly  kiss,  but  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart. 
This  outw.ard  fonn  of  .salutation,  however,  as  a  token 
of  Christian  atl'ection,  appears  to  have  been  an  apos- 
tolic custom,  as  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is 
referred  to  in  Rom.  xvi.  16,  1  Cor.  xvi.  20.  2  Cor. 
xiii.  12.  1  Thess.  v.  26,  and  1  Pet,  v.  14.  This 
practice  contimied  in  use  for  several  centiu-ies.  It 
was  usu.al  after  baptism,  both  in  the  case  of  infants 
and  adidts.  as  late  as  the  filth  century,  but  after  that 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  simple 
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salutatiou,  P.u;  tecwit.  Peace  be  wiili  yoii.  The  kiss 
of  peace  was  also  one  of  the  rites  of  tlie  sacramental 
service,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  observed  on  com- 
mon occasions  of  public  worship.  It  was  omitted  on 
Good  Friday  in  commemoration  of  the  traitorous 
kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot.  To  prevent  the  abuses  wliich 
might  naturally  arise  out  of  this  practice,  the  diiier- 
ent  sexes  were  not  permitted  to  interchange  this 
salutation  with  one  another.  The  kiss  of  peace  was 
often  a  matter  of  taunt  and  reproach  on  the  part  of 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  but  it  was  still  con- 
tinued througli  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  even 
to  the  thirteenth,  when  it  appejirs  to  have  ceased. 
According  to  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
the  presbyters  were  appointed  first  to  give  this  kiss 
to  the  bishop,  and  then  the  laity  were  to  exchange 
it  among  themselves.  At  the  ordination  of  a  bisliop, 
it  was  customary  after  his  consecration  for  all  the 
bishops  and  clergy  present  to  salute  him  with  a  holy 
kiss  in  the  Lord.  The  solenni  kiss  formed  also  an 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony  of  espousals  or  be- 
trothal among  the  ancient  Christians.  Such  impor- 
tance, indeed,  did  Constantine  attach  to  this  token 
of  contract  between  the  parties  betrothed  to  each 
other,  that  he  laid  it  down  as  a  law,  and  it  was 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  that 
if  a  man  betrothed  a  woman  by  the  intervention  of 
the  kiss,  then  if  either  party  died  before  marriage, 
the  lieirs  of  the  deceased  i)arty  were  entitled  to  half 
tlie  donations,  and  the  survivor  to  the  other  half; 
but  if  the  contract  wag  m.ade  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  solemn  kiss,  then  upon  tlie  death  of  cither 
party  before  marriage,  the  whole  of  the  espousal 
gifts  must  be  restored  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs  at 
law.  A  corrupt  practice  crejit  into  some  places, 
but  was  strictly  forbidden  bv  the  canons,  —  that 
of  giving  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  dead ;  and  such 
a  practice  receives  a  favourable  mention  from  the 
author  who  calls  himself  Dionvsius  the  Areopa- 
gite.  It  was  evidently  the  oiVspring  of  a  blind  su- 
perstition, and  accordingly,  when  it  began  to  creep 
into  France  about  A.  D.  578,  the  council  of  Auxerre 
passed  a  decree  declaring  it  unlawful  to  give  the  kiss 
of  peace  to  the  dead. 

KITCHI  JIANITO,  the  name  by  which  the 
Great  Spirit  was  known  among  various  tribes  of  the 
old  American  Indians.  This  is  the  foremost  mem- 
ber in  the  series  of  good  divinities.  See  Manitok.s. 
North  American  Indians  (Rixigion  of  thk). 

KITO,  a  god  whom  tlie  Chinese  soldiery  honour 
as  their  patron. 

KITOO,  a  particular  prayer  which  is  used  by  the 
Jajianese  in  all  seasons  of  public  distress. 

KITU,  homage  or  reverence  paid  by  one  person 
to  another,  among  the  natives  of  Japan.  Inferiors 
being  seated  on  their  heels  according  to  the  Japanese 
fashion,  testified  their  respect  for  their  superiors  by 
laying  the  paln.s  of  their  bands  on  the  floor,  and 
bending  tlieir  bodies  so  low  that  their  foreheads 
almost  touched  the  ground.    This  is  eidled  the  Kltu. 


The  superior  responded  by  laying  the  palms  of  his 
Inuids  upon  his  knees,  and  nodding  or  bowing,  more 
or  less  low,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  other  party. 

KNEKLERS.     See  Genuflectentes. 

KNEELING  IN  PRAYER.  This  seems  to  be 
a  proper  and  becoming  attitude  in  devotion,  and 
abundant  authority  for  the  practice  is  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. Thus  we  find  it  distinctly  mentioned  in 
2  Cliron.  vi.  13,  Dan.  vi.  10,  Luke  xxii.  41,  Acts  vii. 
60,  and  Epli.  iii.  14.  The  expression  to  bow  the 
knee,  is  referred  to  in  1  Kings  xix.  18,  as  denoting 
to  perform  an  act  of  worship ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
used  in  the  Hebrew,  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  3,  "He  that  wor- 
ships idols,"  is  literally  "  He  that  bows  the  knee"  to 
them.  In  the  early  Christian  church,  the  act  of 
kneeling  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  humiliation  before 
God;  hence  it  was  uniformly  required  of  all  who 
had  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  church  for  their 
oii'ences.  Basil  calls  it  the  lesser  penance,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  act  of  prostration  which  was  termed 
the  greater  penance.  Constantine,  followed  by  Tlieo- 
dosius,  enacted  a  law  that  on  festival  days  prayers 
were  to  be  otl'ered  by  the  congregation  not  kneeling 
but  standing.  The  primitive  Christians  conducted 
their  devotions  in  a  kneeling  posture  during  six  days 
of  the  week,  but  in  a  standing  attitude  ou  the  Lord's 
day.  Justin  Martyr  accounts  for  the  ditierence 
thus,  "  Forasmuch  as  we  ought  to  remember  both 
our  fall  by  sin,  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  wjiicli  we 
rise  again  from  our  fall;  therefure  we  pray  kneeling 
six  days  as  a  symbol  of  our  fall  by  sin ;  but  our  not 
kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  resur- 
rection, whereby,  through  the  grace  of  Christ  we  are 
delivered  from  our  sins,  and  from  death,  tliat  is  nior- 
titicd  thereby."  The  standing  attitude,  instead  of  the 
kneeling,  was  adopted  al.«o  during  the  time  of  Penteoost. 
The  practice,  however,  of  retraining  from  kneeling 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  time  of  Pentecost,  seems 
not  to  have  been  uniformly  observed  by  all  the 
churches,  for  we  And  the  council  of  Nice  decreeing, 
'•  Because  there  are  some  who  kneel  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  in  the  days  of  Pentecost ;  that  all  things 
may  be  uniformly  performed  in  every  parish  or  dio- 
cese, it  seems  good  to  the  holy  synod  that  prayers 
be  made  to  God  standing."  Hilary  also  speaks  of  it 
as  an  apostolical  practice,  neither  to  fast  nor  worship 
kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  Jerome  reckons  it  among 
tlie  traditions  of  the  universjil  church.  Cassian  says 
of  the  Egyjitian  churches,  that  from  Saturday  night 
to  Sunday  night,  and  all  the  days  of  Pentecost,  they 
tieithcr  kneeled  nor  fasted.  On  all  other  occasions 
kneeling  was  a  common  and  ordinary  posture  of  de- 
votion, so  that  prayer  was  often  termed  bending  the 
knees.  It  is  the  almost  universal  practice  of  Chris- 
tians to  kneel  in  private  prayer,  and  even  in  the 
public  devotions  of  the  sanctuary ;  some  churches 
jirefer  the  kneeling,  wiiile  others  prefer  the  standing 
altitude. 

KNEPH.     See  Cm.i-ii. 
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KNiriirniOOD  (Ecclesiastical  Ouders  of)— KOUAN  (Al). 


KN'KlHrilOOl)  (KlCLKSIASTlCAL  OllOliltS  Ol'). 

During  llio  tiiiit;  of  tlie  Ckusadics  (wliicli  see),  a  spi- 
rit of  chivalry  developed  itselt'  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  wliicli  accounted  it  the  highest  of  all  deeds 
of  piety  to  do  battle  with  the  infidels.  The  warlike 
spirit  came  to  be  combined  with  the  monastic,  and 
from  this  apparently  incongruous  union  arose  the 
several  Orders  of  Christian  Knighthond. 

In  a.  1).  1110,  nine  knights  of  Jerusalem  lirst  con- 
Ktiiiiti'd  themselves  intoaji  ecclesiastical  order,  under 
Hugh  de  Payens  as  grandmaster.  This  new  order 
of  knighthood  attracted  the  notice  and  the  appruNal 
of  St.  15ernard,  wlio  quickly  spread  their  faniu 
throughout  the  western  world;  and  in  1128  they 
received  the  .sanction  of  the  church  through  a  decree 
of  the  synod  of  Troyes.  This  of  course  led  to  their 
rapid  increase  in  niunbers,  wealth,  and  inllueiice. 
Their  e.iample  was  speedily  followed  by  the  brethren 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem.  Both 
orders  having  been  invested  with  special  privileges 
by  the  Pope,  were  not  long  in  attiiiniug  property  and 
power.  A  spirit  of  jealousy,  however,  arose  be- 
tween them,  and  they  showed  tlicmselves  to  be  more 
zealous  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  their  re- 
spective orders,  than  for  the  Holy  Land.  Coin- 
])laints,  accordingly,  began  to  arise  in  all  quarters  on 
the  immorality,  faithlessness,  and  i)ride  of  these 
knights,  particularly  the  Temphu-s.  Alter  the  con- 
quest of  I'tolemais  in  12!>1,  they  tirst  withdrew  to 
Cyjirus.  Then  the  Hospitallers  in  130'J  settled  in 
Rhodes.  The  Templars,  however,  repaired  to  the 
west,  and  took  up  their  abode  chietly  in  Paris. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  other  lesser  orders  of  eccle- 
siastical knighthood  sprung  up,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  connected  with  the  order  of  the  ClSTEK- 
ClAXS  (which  see).  During  the  siege  of  Ptoleniais, 
iu  A.  D.  1190,  the  Order  of  German  or  Teutonic 
knights  came  into  existence ;  but  having,  in  1220, 
withdrawn  into  Prussia  to  conquer  the  Pagan  inha- 
bitants of  that  country,  they  joined  in  1237  with  the 
Order  of  the  lirctliruu  of  the  Sword  against  the  in- 
tidel  Livonians.  Another  minor  order  of  knights 
was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominicans, 
for  conducting  the  war  against  the  Albiijeiiscs  in  the 
south  of  France.  Afterwards,  this  order  settled  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Rejoicing  ISrolhers.  The  three  principal  orders  of 
Christian  knighthood,  however,  which  were  formed 
in  the  twelfth  century  for  the  defence  of  Christianity 
against  the  infidels,  were,  1.  The  ICiiights  of  St.  John 
of  .lerugalcm,  whose  primary  object  was  to  relieve 
and  assist  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  visited  the 
Holy  Land.  2.  The  Knights  Templars,  who  were  a 
strictly  military  order,  intended  to  guard  the  roads, 
and  to  protect  the  Christians  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Mohanunedans.  3.  The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St. 
Mary,  whose  office  it  was  to  care  for  and  specially 
tend  the  soldiers  wounded  in  the  holy  wars.  The 
two  latter  orders  have  been  long  extinct,  the  Templars 
iiaving  been  abolished  by  Pope  Clement  iu  1311  ; 


but  the  luiights  of  St.  John  have  found  an  a^ylunl 
in  the  island  of  .Malta,  where  they  still  exist. 

KNIPPKRDOLIXGS,  a  section  of  the  Anahap- 
TISTS  (which  see)  who  appeared  in  Germany  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  deriving  their  name  from  their 
leader,  Bertrand  Knipi)erdoling.  They  are  alleged 
to  have  denied  original  sin,  and  justilication  by  faith, 
and  to  have  rejected  infant  baptism.  They  are  also 
accused  of  having  alleged  the  right  of  every  Chris- 
tian to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and  to 
have  held  thai  all  things  ought  to  be  in  conunon. 

KODKSII,  a  certain  prayer  in  the  daily  morning 
service  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  so  efficacious,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  modern  Jews,  that  when  the  son 
says  it  publicly,  he  delivers  his  father  and  his  mother 
out  of  hell.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  Jewish  funeral, 
when  the  relatives  return  home,  and  the  prayers  for 
the  dead  have  been  repeated,  the  sons  of  the  deceased, 
or  his  nearest  male  relatives,  repeat  the  Kodes/i. 
This  prayer,  which  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
the  most  wonderful  efficacy,  runs  as  follows: — "O 
may  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  be  now  magnified, 
iis  thou  hast  declared,  saying.  0  Lord!  remember  thy 
tender  mercies  and  thy  loving  kindnesses,  lor  they 
have  been  of  old.  iNlay  his  great  name  bo  exalted 
and  sanctilied  throughout  the  world,  which  he  hath 
created  according  to  his  will.  May  he  establish  his 
kingdom  iu  your  lil'elime,  and  iu  the  lifetime  of  the 
whole  liouse  of  Israel ;  soon,  and  Ln  a  short  time,  and 
say  ye  Amen — Amen.  May  his  great  name  be 
blessed  and  glorilied  for  e\cr  and  ever.  May  his 
hallowed  name  be  praised,  glorilied,  exalted,  magni- 
fied, honoured,  and  most  excellently  adored  :  blessed 
is  he,  far  exceeding  all  blessings,  hynms,  praises,  and 
beatitudes,  that  are  repeated  throughout  the  world ; 
and  say  ye  Amen.  May  our  prayers  be  accepted 
with  mercy  and  kindness.  May  the  prayers  and 
suijplications  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel  be  accepted 
in  the  presence  of  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven : 
and  say  ye  Amen.  Ble.->sed  be  the  name  ol'  the  Lord, 
from  henceforth  and  for  evermore.  May  the  fuhiess 
of  peace  from  heaven,  with  life,  be  granted  unto  us 
and  all  Israel :  and  say  ye  Amen.  My  help  is  from 
the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  May  he  who 
niaketh  peace  in  his  high  heavens,  bestow  peace  on 
us  and  on  all  Israel :  and  say  ye  Amen." 

KODOM  (So.mmoxa),  another  name  for  Budiia 
GOTAJIA  (which  secy. 

KOHATHirKS,  a  division  of  the  Levites,  who 
were  of  the  family  of  Kohath.  Their  sjiecial  duty, 
as  laid  down  in  Num.  iv.  1 — 15,  was  to  carry  the 
ark  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  during  the 
marches  of  the  Israelites.     See  Levitks. 

KOIVE,  the  high-priest  of  the  Pagan  iidiabitants 
of  ancient  Prussia.  When  it  tlumdered,  they  be- 
lieved that  their  Koivc  was  converging  with  their  god 
Peuun  (which  see),  and  hence  they  fell  down  in 
adoration  of  that  deity,  and  inqdored  of  him  to  send 
them  more  propitious  weather. 

KORAN   (^Al,,  ;_Arab.,  the  Reading),  the  sacred 


KORAN  (Al). 
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book  of  the  Mohaininedans,  which  [irobably  derives 
its  name  from  the  passage  wliicli  tlie  angel  Gabriel 
is  said  to  Iiave  first  revealed  to  the  prophet :  "  Read! 
in  the  name  of  tlij-  Lord  who  hath  created  tliee,  who 
hath  created  man  of  congealed  blood — read !  for  thy 
Lord  is  most  boimteons.  lie  it  is  wlio  lias  taught  by 
the  pen,  who  has  taiigiit  man  what  he  did  not  know." 
Tiie  Koran  claims  to  be  possessed  of  a  higher  inspira- 
tion than  the  Cliristiaii  Script nres,  inasmuch  as  in 
their  case  the  inspiration  was  conveyed  throngh  the 
inediitm  of  holy  men,  while  in  the  Koran  God  himself 
is  the  only  speaker.  This  book  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered  not  all  at  once,  bnt  in  successive  portions, 
extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  To 
accoimt  for  this,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  Koran 
had  e.xisted  from  eternity  with  God,  and  had  been 
conveyed  from  the  preser\ed  table  in  the  divine 
presence  to  the  lowest  heaven,  from  which  it  was 
communicated  in  greater  or  less  portions,  as  needed, 
by  the  angel  Gabriel.  In  one  passage,  indeed,  the 
Koran  professes  to  have  been  sent  down  in  a  idght, 
the  blessed  night  of  Al  Kadr ;  but  the  numerous 
contradictions  which  occur  in  the  book,  aflbrd  ample 
proof  that  it  must  liave  been  written  at  dilVerent 
times,  if  not  by  dill'ercnt  persons.  Thus  in  prayer 
the  faithfid  are  ordered  in  one  passage  to  turn  to- 
wards Jerusalem,  and  in  aiiother  passage  they  are 
commanded  to  tuni  towards  MeccA,  while  in  a  third 
they  are  taught  that  it  is  of  no  importance  in  what 
direction  they  turn  in  prayer.  Idolaters  are  ordered 
in  one  passage  to  be  tolerated,  and  in  another  to  be 
exterminated.  But  passing  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence, which  the  book  itself  alVords,  that  it  is  not 
eternal,  but  must  have  been  created,  some  iloham- 
medan  doctors  are  accustomed  to  argue  against  its 
eternity,  on  the  ground  that  there  cannot  be  two 
eternal  Beings,  the  Deity  and  the  Koran ;  and  the 
Caliph  Almainun  held  this  opinion  so  tirmly,  that 
he  persecuted  those  who  declared  the  Koran  to  be 
uncreated  and  eternal.  After  a  protracted  contro- 
versy on  the  subject,  both  parlies  came  to  actpiicsce 
in  the  opinion  of  Algazali,  which  he  thus  exjiresscd  : 
— "The  Koran  is  pronounced  with  the  tongue,  writ- 
ten in  books,  and  kept  in  the  memorv,  and  vet  is 
eternal,  subsisting  in  the  Divine  essence,  and  not 
separate  from  it." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  sacred  book,  it  has  been 
generally  alleged  that  while  the  uniformity  of  style 
which  characlerizes  it,  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  same  identical  terms  and  phrases,  show  it  to 
have  been  the  production  of  one  man,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  for  many  of  the  facts  and  idea.s,  at  all 
events,  Mohammed  was  indebted  to  other  persons. 
Hence  the  Mohammedan  authors  mention  several 
assistants,  and  in  particular  Salman,  a  Persian,  who 
communicated  to  him  from  the  Zfiul  Are.<sta  some  of 
the  Zoroastrian  doctrines,  sneh  as  the  description  of 
heaven  and  hell,  but  more  especially  of  the  narrow 
bridge  Al-  Sirat  (which  see\  and  of  the  huuris  or 
black-eyed  damsels  which  enhance  the  joys  of  the 


Mohannnedan  Paradise.  The  early  Christian  writers 
ai'ain  speak  of  a  Nestorinn  monk  called  Sergius  as 
lending  Mohammed  valuable  assistance  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Koran.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evi 
dence,  liowever,  that  Mohammed  received  aid  in  his 
great  work,  but  tliere  is  e\ery  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  its  sole  author.  When  the  prophet  died,  the 
record  was  left  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Not  being 
able  himself  to  write,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  employing  a  secretary  or  amanuensis.  Of  these 
he  is  .said  to  have  had  in  the  course  of  his  life  no 
fewer  than  tifteen,  the  most  eminent  of  them  being 
Abubekr  and  Othman.  both  sons-in-law,  and  both  in 
succession  reaching  the  Caliphate.  It  would  appear 
that  even  while  Mohammed  lived,  the  faithful  were 
allowed  to  make  copies  for  their  own  use,  while 
many  people  committed  them  to  memory.  When 
the  prophet,  accordingly,  had  closed  his  earthly 
career,  the  Koran  consisted  simply  of  scattered  leaves, 
which  had  never  been  brought  together,  and  many 
lias.sages  existed  only  in  the  memories  of  some  of  the 
faithful.  Abubekr  was  the  first  who  collected  the 
scattered  fragments  into  a  volume,  without  regard  to 
date,  but  putting  only  the  long  chapters  first.  It 
was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  other  copies,  at 
lea-st  of  portions,  were  in  circulation,  having  a  variety 
of  dill'ercnt  readings.  To  secure  an  accurate  text, 
therefore,  Othman.  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
ordered  all  the  versions  to  be  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  learned  men,  who  were  directed,  whenever 
they  dilVcred  about  a  word,  to  translate  it  into  it.s 
equivalent  in  the  Koreishitc  dialect  of  the  Arabic, 
winch  was  the  original  language  in  which  the  book 
was  written.  Having  thus  secured  a  perfect  text, 
Othman  published  a  new  and  standard  edition  of  the 
Koran,  ordering  all  others  to  be  destroyed.  Hence 
there  are  no  various  readings  of  any  consequence, 
though  some  minor  discrepancies  are  .<till  found,  in 
consequence  of  the  text  having  been  anterior  to  the 
use  of  vowels  and  signs. 

Mohammedan  doctors  have  in  many  cases  been 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  evident  inconsistencies 
and  direct  contradictions  which  occur  occasionally 
throughout  the  Koran.  Unless  sat i.-factorily  explained, 
these  must  necessarily  militate  against  the  alleged 
character  of  the  book  as  being  directly  inspired.  To 
obviate  this  serious  objection,  accordingly,  an  inge- 
nious theory  has  been  devised,  which  is  termed  the 
doctrine  of  abrogation.  Learned  JIu>sulmans  have 
alleged  three  kinds  of  abrogation,  to  which  all  pas- 
sages in  the  Koran  may  be  referred: — 1.  Where  the 
letter  is  abrogated,  though  the  sense  remains.  2. 
Where  the  sense  is  abrogated,  but  the  letter  remains; 
and,  .3.  Where  both  the  letter  and  the  sense  are  in 
palpable  contradiction  to  some  other  letter  and  sense 
in  some  other  chapter,  or  else  to  the  known  practice 
of  the  faithful.  A  convenient  doctrine  of  this  kind 
enables  a  commemator  on  the  Koran  to  reduce  its 
most  contnidictory  pass.ages  to  complete  order  and 
consistency ;   not,  however,   by  explaining,   but   by 
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cxpliuiiiiis;  awav  the  difiiculties;  not  by  unloosing, 
but  by  sninin;uily  cutting  tliD  knot. 

Tlie  Koran  consists  of  114  portions  or  chapters, 
some  very  long,  otiiers  containing  no  more  tlian  two 
or  three  sentences.  The  introcUictory  chapter,  called 
the  '■  Opening,"  consists  of  seven  verses,  and  is  used 
by  .Moliannuedans  as  frequently  as  the  Lord's  Prayer 
by  Christians.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  arrangeil 
according  to  the  length  of  the  chapters,  which,  as  a 
whole,  are  cjilled  Anwar.  Each  chapter  is  desig- 
nated by  a  name  drawn  from  the  subject,  or  from  a 
prominent  word.  The  title  of  each  chapter  stale.s 
wliere  it  was  revealed  to  the  prophet;  and  lluis  we 
leani  that  eighty-three  of  these  chapters  were  re- 
vealed at  Mecca,  twenty-eight  at  Medina,  and  three 
are  doubtful.  There  is  a  marked  diiierence  between 
the  first  class  of  these  chapters  and  the  second. 
Those  revealed  at  iNIecca  are  full  of  admonitions ; 
those  at  Medina  are  full  of  commands,  evidently  dic- 
tated with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign. 

The  literary  merit  of  the  Koran  is  unduiiblcdly  of 
a  high  order,  considering  the  time  of  it.^  produc- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  of  its  author.  The 
materials  ha\e  been  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
.lewi,-,h.  Christian,  and  Zoroastrian,  and  the  style  is 
somewhat  obscure  from  its  elliptical  character;  but 
many  of  those  skilled  in  Arabic  literature  have  not 
hesitated  to  regard  it  as  on  the  whole  a  work  of 
wonderfid  merit.  To  the  English  reader,  who  has 
access  only  to  the  translation  of  Sale,  much  of  it.s 
beauty  disappears  from  the  foolish  legendary  stories 
and  the  tiresome  repetitions  with  wliich  it  abounds. 
Even  Gibbon  declares,  speiikingof  the  Koran,  "The 
Eurojiean  infidel  will  jioruse  with  impatience  the 
endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of  fable  and  [irecept  and 
declamation  wliieli  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an 
idea,  which  sometimes  crawL  in  the  dust,  and  is 
.sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  Divine  attributes 
exalt  the  I'ancy  of  the  Arabi.iu  Missionary,  but  his 
loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime  simjilieity 
of  the  book  of  Job."  From  the  pen  of  the  sceptical 
historian,  this  estimate  lias  at  all  events  the  merit  of 
impartiality.  The  Koran,  indeed,  can  never,  e^cu  as 
a  literary  composition,  stand  a  comparison  with  the 
Scriptures,  whether  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Yet  the  matchlefis  beauty  of  the  Koran  is 
regarded  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Arabia 
as  an  article  of  faitli,  which  it  is  heresy  to  deny  or 
even  to  doubt. 

The  Mohammedan  looks  upon  the  Koran  as  the 
Word  of  God,  and  therefore  be  regards  it  with  a  re- 
verence which  degenerates  into  supcr.-tition.  The 
Faithful  consider  it  not  only  as  containing  a  sacred 
message,  but  as  in  itself  a  sacred  object.  They  dare 
not  touch  it  with  imwashen  hands,  and  the  warning  is 
generally  written  upon  the  cover,  •'  Let  none  touch 
it  but  ihose  who  are  purified."  They  hold  it  with 
great  care  and  respect  while  they  read,  keeping  it 
above  their  girdles.  All  of  tliem  who  understand 
the  Arabic  language  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  it. 


In  the  schools  it  is  the  schoolbook  which  lliey  learn 
to  read,  and  a  title  equivalent  to  "Keraemberer"  is 
given  to  those  who  have  committed  it  wholly  to 
memory.  It  is  a  high  religious  act  to  transcribe  the 
entire  book ;  and  sovereigns  have  accounted  it  an 
honourable  and  sacred  employment  to  perform  this 
laborious  task.  On  festivals,  at  funerals,  and  other 
public  occasions,  its  recital  by  hired  readers  is  es- 
teemed an  act  of  piety,  bi-nelicial  alike  to  ihe  liviiig 
and  the  dead.  For  the  guidance  of  public  reciters, 
it  is  divided  into  sixty  portions,  or  into  thirty  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  four. 

The  Koran  is  often  used  or  rather  abused  for  su- 
perstitious purposes.  Thus  the  whole  volume  is 
sometimes  tianscribed  in  a  very  small  character, 
put  in  a  case,  and  hung  round  the  neck  as  a  charm. 
Some  favourite  chapters  are  worn  about  the  person, 
and  considered  to  carry  good  fortune  with  them,  as 
well  as  to  deliver  from  diseases  and  calamities  of 
every  kind.  Fourteen  chapters  when  recited  require 
prostration.  Two  are  reconmiended  on  the  authority 
of  Mohammed,  according  to  the  Traditions,  as  the 
best  for  repeating  hi  prayer,  namely  the  ll.'Jth  and 
the  114tb  chapters;  both  of  which  ihe  commenta- 
tors say  were  revealed  to  free  Mohannned  t'rom  the 
ineantalions  of  a  Jew  and  liis  daughters.  The  lllith 
chapter,  that  on  the  unity  of  God,  is  said  to  be  worth 
a  third  of  the  Koran. 

Mohammed  admitted  that  there  had  been  divine 
revelations  before  his  time,  among  which  were  tlie 
Law  given  to  Moses,  the  I'salter  to  Da\id,  and  the 
Gospel  to  Jesus;  but  all  former  communications 
from  God  to  men  are  considered  by  tlie  Faithful  as 
having  been  abrogated  by  the  Book  given  to  the 
Arabian  Prophet.  The  contest  is  still  cjirried  on 
among  Mohammedan  theologians  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Koran,  whether  it  was  eternal  like  God  himself, 
or  created  at  the  moment  of  its  revelation;  and  tlie 
very  continuance  of  such  a  controversy  clearly  shows 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Book  is  held,  not 
only  among  the  great  mass  of  illiterate  Mo.^ems,  but 
even  among  the  learned  portion  of  the  Mohainnie- 
dans,  who  have  made  the  study  of  tlie  Koran  the 
object  of  their  lives.     See  MonAJiJifiD,  Mouam.\ik- 

DANS. 

KOUNBOUM  (Thibetian,  ten  thousand  images). 
a  place  in  the  country  of  Anido  in  Thibet,  where 
grows  a  wonderful  tree,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Tree  of  Ten  Thousand  Images.  According  to  a 
legend  which  is  credited  by  the  people,  this  wonder- 
ful tree  sprung  from  the  hair  of  Tsoug-Kaba,  a 
celebrated  Budhisl  ret'ormer,  who  founded  the  great 
monastery  of  Khal-dan,  near  Lhassa,  in  1409.  and  by 
whose  iniiueiice  a  number  of  changes  was  eliected 
both  in  the  administration  and  the  ritual  system  of 
Thibetian  ISudhism.  (See  l.AMAf.-iTs.)  The  Tree 
of  Ten  Thousand  Images  is  thus  described  by  M. 
Hue,  who  jiersonally  visited  it :  "At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  which  the  Lamasery  stands,  and  not  far 
from  the  principal  Buddhist  temple,  is  a  great  square 
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enclosure,  funiiefl  by  brick,  walls.  Uijon  enterin,^ 
this  we  were  able  to  examine  at  leisure  the  marvellous 
tree,  some  of  the  branches  of  which  hail  already 
manifeated  themselves  above  the  wall.  Our  eyes 
were  first  dhected  with  earnest  curiosity  to  the 
leaves,  and  we  were  filled  wiih  an  absolute  conster- 
nation of  astonishment  at  linding  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  were  U])on  each  of  the  leaves  well-formed 
Thibetian  cliaracters,  all  of  a  green  colour,  some 
darker,  some  lighter  than  the  leaf  itself.  Our  lirst 
impression  was  a  susjiicion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  Lamas;  but,  after  a  minute  examination  of  every 
detail,  we  could  not  discover  the  least  deception. 
The  characfors  all  appeared  to  us  portions  of  the 
leaf  itself,  equally  with  its  veins  and  nerves ;  the 
position  was  not  the  same  in  all;  in  one  leaf  they 
would  be  at  the  top  of  the  leaf,  in  another,  in  the 
middle ;  in  a  third,  at  the  bpse,  or  at  the  side ;  the 
younger  leaves  represented  the  characters  only  in  a 
jiartial  state  of  formation.  The  bark  of  the  tree  and 
its  branches,  which  resemble  that  of  the  plane  tree, 
are  also  covered  wiili  these  characters.  When  you 
remove  a  piece  of  old  bark,  the  yount;  bark  under  it 
exhibits  the  indistijict  outlines  of  characters  in  a 
germinating  state,  and,  what  is  very  singular,  tliese 
new  characters  are  not  imfiequently  ditVerent  from 
those  which  they  replace.  We  examined  eveiything 
with  the  closest  attention,  in  order  to  detect  some 
trace  of  trickery,  but  we  could  discern  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  the  perspiration  absolutely  trickled 
down  our  faces  under  tlie  iutiueuce  of  the  sensations 
which  this  most  amazing  spectacle  created.  More 
profound  intellects  than  ours  may,  pei-haps,  be  able 
to  supply  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mysteries 
of  this  singular  tree  ;  but  as  to  us,  we  altogether  give 
it  up.  Our  readers  possibly  may  smile  at  our  igno- 
rance ;  but  we  care  not,  so  that  the  sincerity  and 
truth  of  our  statement  be  not  su.-pected. 

"  The  Tree  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Images  seemed 
to  us  of  great  age.  Its  trunk,  which  three  men 
could  scarcely  embrace  with  outstretched  arms,  is 
not  more  than  eight  feet  high ;  the  branches,  instead 
of  shooting  up,  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  plume 
of  feathers,  and  are  extremely  bushy ;  few  of  them 
are  dead.  The  leaves  are  always  green,  and  the 
wood,  which  is  of  a  reddish  tint,  has  an  exquisite 
odour,  something  like  that  of  cinnamon.  The  Lamas 
informed  us  that  in  summer,  towards  the  eighth 
nujon,  tlie  tree  produces  large  red  flowers  of  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  character.  They  informed  us  also 
that  there  nowhere  else  exists  another  such  tree; 
that  many  attempts  have  been  made  in  various  La- 
nuiseries  of  Tartary  and  Thibet  to  projiagale  it  by 
seeds  and  cuttings,  but  that  all  these  attempts  have 
been  fruitless. 

'•  The  Emperor  Khang-IIi,  when  ui)on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Kounlioum,  constructed,  at  his  own  pii\ate  ex- 
pense, a  dome  of  silver  over  the  Tree  of  the  Ten 
Tliousand  Images;  moreover,  he  made  a  present  to 
tlie  Grand  Lama  of  a  tine  black  h<jrse,  capable  of 


travelling  a  thousand  lis  a  day,  and  of  a  saddle 
adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  horse  is  dead, 
but  the  saddle  is  still  shown  in  one  of  the  Buddhist 
temples,  where  it  is  an  object  of  special  veneration. 
Before  quitting  the  Lamasery,  Khang-Hi  endowed 
it  with  a  yearly  revenue,  for  the  support  of  350 
Lamas." 

The  Lamasery  of  Kounbouni,  in  which  there  are 
nearly  4,000  Lamas,  is  so  famous,  that  tlie  worship- 
pers of  Budha  resort  thither  in  pilgrimage  from  all 
parts  of  Tartary  and  Thibet,  so  that  not  a  day  passes 
in  which  there  are  not  pilgrims  arriving  and  depart- 
ing. On  the  four  great  festivals,  particularly  the 
Feast  of  Flowers,  which  takes  place  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  first  moon,  the  congregation  of  strangers 
is  immense. 

KOUREX  OF  THE  THOUSAND  LAMAS, 
a  celebrated  Lamasery  in  Tanary,  wliich  dates  from 
the  invasion  of  China  by  the  Mantchous.  When  the 
founder  of  the  now  reigning  dynasty  in  China  was  on 
liis  way  to  Fekin,  he  met  a  Thibetian  Lama  who  en- 
couraged him  in  his  warlike  enterprize  by  predicting 
his  success,  whereupon  the  Mantchou  chief  invited 
the  friendly  Lama  to  visit  him  when  he  should  be 
installed  in  tlie  imperial  jialace  at  Pckin.  The  re- 
sult of  the  war  wa.s,  as  the  Lama  had  foretold,  fa- 
vourable to  the  Mantchous,  and  in  token  of  gratitude 
the  new  Emperor  presented  the  Thibetian  priest  with 
a  large  extent  of  land  on  which  to  construct  a  Lama- 
sery, and  revenues  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  thousand  llamas.  The  Lanuisery  has  made  such 
progress  in  prosperity,  however,  from  the  time  of  its 
erection  that  it  now  contains  more  than  four  thou- 
sand Lamas.  The  Grand  Lama  of  this  Lamasery  is 
also  the  governor  of  tlie  district,  who  makes  laws, 
administers  justice,  and  ajipoints  magistrates.  When 
he  dies  his  subjects  go  in  search  of  him  in  Thibet, 
where  he  is  understood  to  pass  iiito  another  person 
who  is  to  be  his  successor. 

KRISHNA,  the  eighth  of  the  Avatars  (which 
see),  or  incaniations  of  Vishmi.  His  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Rig-  Veda,  the  earliest  of  the  Yedas,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  deity  of  the  Vai- 
dic  period.  The  hist  ajipearance  of  Krishna-worship 
is  in  the  Bhaoavat-Gita  (which  see),  a  work  which 
Mr.  J.  C.  Thomson,  its  recent  editor  and  translator, 
is  di.sposed  to  place  no  farther  back  than  between 
B.  c.  100  and  A.  D.  300.  In  this  poem,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  a  conversation  between  two  friends,  Ar- 
junaand  Krishna,  the  latter  of  tliein  plainly  declares 
concerning  himself,  "  '  I  am  the  cause  of  the  produc- 
tion and  dis-solulion  of  the  whole  universe.  There 
exists  no  other  thing  superior  to  U!e.  .  .  On  me  is 
all  the  universe  siisjiended,  as  numbers  of  ]>earls  on 
a  struig;'  adding  also,  that  he  was  the  mysiic  syl- 
lable AUM  (which  see)  in  all  the  W'das."  Aijuna, 
recognizing  the  divinity  oi  Krishna,  ofl'ers  up  to  him 
the  following  remarkable  prayer:  "The  universe,  0 
Krishna  !  is  justly  delighted  with  thy  glory,  and  de- 
voted to    thee.     The  Kakshasas  [evil  spirits]  tlee. 
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"irtViglitod,  to  the  divers  quarters  of  lieaven,  and  all 
the  muhimdes  ot'  the  Siddhas  [demi-god.'^]  sahue 
tlice.  And,  indeed,  why  slunild  they  not  adore  thee, 
O  j;reat  one!  ihee,  the  lirst  creator,  more  iniiiorlant 
even  than  Brahni;(  hiiiisell'?  0  inlinite  king  of  ^ods  ! 
habitation  of  the  iiniver.se!  thoii  art  tlie  one  indivi- 
sible, the  existing  and  not  existing  [spirit  and  matter], 
that  which  is  supreme.  Thou  art  the  lirst  of  the 
gods,  the  most  ancient  person.  Thou  art  the  supreme 
receptacle  of  this  universe.  Thou  knowest  all,  and 
mayest  be  known,  and  art  the  supreme  mansion. 
Hy  thee  is  this  universe  caused  to  emanate,  O  thou 
of  endless  forms.  .  .  Thou  All !  Of  infinite  power 
and  immense  might,  thou  comprehendest  all ;  there- 
fore thou  art  .\11.  As  I  took  thee  merely  for  a 
friend,  I  beseech  thee  without  measure  to  pardon 
whatever  I  may,  in  ignorance  of  this  thy  greatness, 
have  said  from  negligence  or  .aU'ection,  such  as,  0 
Krishna  !  0  son  of  Yadii !  O  friend  !  and  everything 
in  which  I  may  have  treated  thee  in  a  joking  man- 
ner, in  recreation,  repose,  sitting,  or  meals,  wlicther 
in  private,  or  in  the  presence  of  these,  eternal  One  ! 
Thou  art  the  father  of  the  animate  and  iiianiniate 
world." 

In  the  earlier  timitars,  VislimiAaA  only  cxliibited  a 
portion  of  his  godhead,  but  Krishna  was  a  full  mani- 
festation, an  actual  incarnation  of  the  preserving 
deity.  But  although  the  B/iagavat-Gita  plainly 
acknowledges  Krishna  as  Vishnu  in  human  shape, 
and  claiming  all  the  attributes  of  Supreme  Deity, 
being  even  called  "  the  Lord  of  the  world,"  "  the 
Creator,"  "  the  Lord  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva," 
yet  ages  elapsed  before  Krishna-worship  became  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  Hindu  system.  Lassen 
thinks  it  was  introduced  in  the  hope  of  counter- 
balancing the  influence  of  Budhism  at  a  time  when 
that  system  was  threatening  to  overspread  the  whole 
of  Hindustan  ;  and  this  view  coincides  with  that  of 
Klphinstone,  who  refers  this  and  all  tlie  other  forms 
of  worship  addressed  to  particular  incjirnations,  to  a 
period  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
of  our  era.  Even  then  indeed  KrishnaLsin,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  was  in  a  comparatively  undeveloped 
form,  and  it  was  not  till  several  centuries  after,  that 
the  legend  of  Krishna  caine  to  exhibit  the  fullness 
and  completeness  in  which  it  apiiear.s  in  the  Hindu 
Purdnfc. 

Several  Orienlalists  of  high  n.anie  have  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  coincidences  of  the  legend  of 
Krishna  and  the  narratives  of  Holy  Scripture.  To 
account  for  these.  Sir  William  Jones  advances  the 
supposition  that  ''spurious  Gospels  which  abounded 
in  the  lirst  age  of  Christianity  had  been  brought  to 
India,  and  the  wildest  part  of  them  repeated  to  the 
Hindus,  who  engrafted  them  on  the  old  fable  of 
Cesava,  the  Apollo  of  Greece."  This  theory  has 
been  adopted  by  other  writers,  who  have  pointed 
out  the  Gosiiel  of  St.  Thomas,  better  known  as  the 
"  Gospel  of  Infancy,"  which  was  circulated  at  an 
early  period  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     And  when  we 


reflect  that  the  lihatjarat-GiUi,  in  which  Krishna  is 
set  forth  in  his  highest  asjiect,  as  ;m  incarnatiuii  of 
and  identical  with  the  Supreme  Being,  is  generally 
believed  to  be  a  production  of  an  age  long  posterior 
to  the  publication  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  Hindu  legend 
may  have  been  borrowed  t'rom  the  naiTatives  of  the 
Christian  Scri)itiires. 

Krishna-worship  j)revails  to  a  great  extent  among 
the  Hindus  of  the  Viii<hnava  sects,  jiarticularly 
among  the  wealthy  and  the  women.  Another  form 
of  this  worship,  however,  which  is  more  popular  still 
is  the  Bala  Gopala.  the  infant  Krishna,  the  worship 
of  whom  is  very  widely  diiVused  among  all  ranks  of 
Indian  society.  This  species  of  worship  is  called  from 
the  title  of  its  teachers,  the'Veligion  of  the  Golai- 
hist'ha  Gosains ;  and  in  their  temples  and  houses 
the  image  of  Krishna  represents  a  chubby  boy  of 
the  dark  hue  of  which  Vishnu  is  always  represented, 
and  eight  times  a-day  the  homage  of  the  votaries  of 
this  god  is  paid  to  the  image.  The  eight  daily  cere- 
monials are  thus  described  bv  Professor  H.  H.  Wil- 
son :  '^  I.  Muiiffala:  the  morning  levee.  The  image 
being  washed  and  dressed,  is  taken  from  the  couch, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  have  slept  during  the  night, 
and  placed  upon  a  seat,  about  half  an  hour  after 
sunrise  :  slight  refreshments  are  then  presented  to  it, 
with  betel  and  Pan:  lamps  are  generally  kept  burn- 
ing during  this  ceremony.  2.  Srinr/dra:  the  image 
having  been  anointed  and  perfumed  with  oil,  cam- 
phor, and  sandal,  and  splendidly  attired,  now  holds 
his  i)ublic  court :  this  takes  place  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  the  preceding,  or  when  four  Ghrris  of  the 
day  have  elapsed.  3.  Gwala :  the  image  is  now  visit- 
ed, |)reparatory  to  his  going  out  to  attend  the  cattle 
along  with  the  cow-herd  ;  this  ceremony  is  held  about 
forty-eight  minutes  after  the  last,  or  when  six  Gheris 
have  passed.  4.  Eaja  Bln'ya :  held  at  midday, 
when  Krishna  is  supposed  to  come  in  from  the  pas- 
tures, and  dine ;  all  sorts  of  delicacies  are  jdaced  be- 
fore the  image,  and  both  those,  and  other  articles  of 
food  dressed  by  the  ministers  of  the  temple,  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  numerous  votaries  present,  and  not 
unfrequently  sent  to  the  dweUings  of  worshijipers 
of  some  rank  and  consequence.  5.  Utihdpiin:  the 
calling  lip.  The  summoning  of  the  god  from  his 
siesta:  this  takes  place  at  six  Gheris,  or  between 
two  and  three  hours  before  sunset.  6.  Bhtli/a ;  the 
afternoon  meal :  about  half  an  hour  after  the  pre- 
ceding. 7.  Sandhya ;  about  simset ;  the  evening 
toilet  of  the  image,  when  the  ornaments  of  the  day 
are  taken  off',  and  fresh  unguent  and  perfume  ap- 
plied. 8.  Sinjan ;  retiring  to  rejiose :  the  image, 
about  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening,  is  placed  upon  a 
bed,  refreshments  and  water  in  proper  vases,  toge- 
ther with  the  betel-box  and  its  aiipurtenances.  are 
left  near  it,  when  the  votaries  retire,  and  the  temple 
is  shut  till  the  ensuing  morning." 

On  each  of  these  occasions  similar  rites  are  gone 
through,  flowers,  perfumes,  and  food  beiiig  presented 
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bet'oi-e  the  image,  while  the  praises  of  Krisluia  are 
repeated  in  Sanskrit  stanzas,  accompanied  with  a 
variety  of  prostrations  and  obeisances. 

KRITA,  or  SAXV.i  Age,  the  age  of  truth,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hindu  system,  being  the  earliest  in  the 
hi.story  of  tlie  human  race,  in  wliicli  man  sprung 
from  the  hand  of  liis  Creator,  pure  and  .sinless,  not 
divided  into  coutiicling  orders,  and  with  all  his  facul- 
ties working  togetlier  in  harmony. 

KSHATTRYA.  tlie  miUtary  caste  of  tlie  Hindus, 
sprung  from  the  arm  of  Brahma,  whose  oHice  it  is  to 
defend  tlieir  fellows  from  internal  violence  and  out- 
ward assaidt.  The  duties  of  this  ciiste  as  laid  down 
in  the  Code  of  Menu  are  to  defend  the  people,  give 
alms,  and  read  the  Vedas;  and  at  any  age  up  to 
twenty-two  and  twenty-four,  they  must  be  invested 
with  the  mark  of  the  caste.  The  Kshattrya  caste  is 
extinct,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  no  limger  found  as  a 
distinct  division  of  society.  But  the  whole  country  of 
Rajpulana  claims  to  be  inhabited  by  Kshattryas,  al- 
though they  want  the  .sacriticial  thread  with  which 
the  members  of  this  caste  were  originally  invested. 

KTISTOIATRyE.  See  Ai'1itii.\utc)D0CITES, 
Crf.aticol^. 

KULIKA,  one  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the  Nor/as  or  .ser- 
pents (see  Serpkxt  \Voksiiii";i,  in  the  Hindu  my- 
tliologv,  who  complained  to  the  Lord  of  the  universe 
that  for  no  fault  of  his  he  was  continually  tormented 
by  the  Suras  or  inferior  gods.  In  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Kulika,  or  Kuliketu,  as  lie  is  sonietim  s 
termed,  Brahma  is  said  to  have  enjoined  that  he 
should  henceforth  receive  adoration  like  the  flevas 
from  each  human  being,  and  that  mortals  who  re- 
fused to  pay  such  worship  to  ium,  should  be  cut  oft' 
by  some  unnatural  death,  and  deprived  of  the  power 
of  rising  higher  in  the  scale  of  created  beings.  In 
regard  to  the  right  interpretation  of  this  myth,  Mr. 
Hard\vick,in  his  'Christ  and  other  Masters,'  ingeniou.s- 
ly  remarks :  "  It  directs  us  to  behold  in  Kuliketu  an 
emblem  of  the  earth  before  it  had  been  subjected  to 
luunan  culture,  when  it  lelt  itself  tormenled  by  the 
Suras,  or,  in  otlier  words,  assaulted  by  the  annies  of  the 
firmament — the  rain,  the  lightning,  and  the  tempest. 
In  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  man,  who  had  been 
hitherto  regardless  of  the  soil  on  which  liis  lot  is 
cast,  and  the  material  out  of  which  his  body  is  con- 
structed, was  bidden  by  the  Lord  of  creation  to  ren- 
der homage  to  the  powers  and  processes  of  nature, 
to  propitiate  the  ungenial  elements,  and  welcome  in 
all  forms  around  him  the  inmiediate  presence  of 
Divinity.  According,  therefore,  to  this  myth,  the 
serpent  was  not  absolutely  and  directly  charged  with 
the  origination  of  all  evil ;  yet  suspicions  of  such 
agency  were  nevertheless  implied  from  first  to  last 
in  the  conception  of  the  story.  There  was  lurking 
under  its  fantastic  imagery  an  idea  that  matter,  in 
the  whole  compass  and  duration  of  it,  was  intrin- 
sically evil,  and  might  therefore  be  identitied  with 
that  which  was  the  recognized  embodiment  of  the 
evil  principle." 


KUM  AXO-GOO,  a  species  of  ordeal  in  use  among 
the  Japanese  for  the  deteciion  of  crime.  The  Goo 
is  a  piece  of  paper,  formally  sealed  with  the  signet 
of  the  Jammabos  (which  see),  whereon  are  drawn 
several  mysterious  characters,  and  the  figures  of 
ravens  as  well  as  other  ill-omened  birds.  This 
charm,  they  imagine,  defends  tliera  against  the  at 
tacks  of  all  malicious  spirits ;  and  for  this  reason 
every  householder  nails  one  of  them  upon  the  street 
door.  All  Guos.  however,  have  not  an  equal  efficacy. 
The  most  powerful,  and  those  which  are  mo.st  dreaded 
by  the  demons,  come  from  a  jdace  csilled  Kiiiiuuio. 
The  ordeal  of  Kunuino-Guo  consists  in  making  the 
party  accused  swallow  a  small  piece  of  Goo  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water.  If  he  be  really  guilty, 
the  Goo  twinges  and  gripes  him  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  till  he  is  obliged  to  confess  his  guilt. 

KUSA,  the  sacred  grass  of  the  Hindus.  On  the 
Ktt-ia,  the  Yogi,  or  Hindu  ascetic,  whose  business  is 
the  restraining  of  his  [lassions,  must  sit,  with  his 
mind  tixed  on  one  object  alone,  keejiing  his  head, 
his  neck,  his  body,  steady  without  motiun,  his  eyes 
tixed  upon  the  point  of  his  nose,  looking  at  no  other 
place  around. 

KUSALA,  meiit  among  the  Budhists,  which  is 
included  in  Kah.ma  (which  see).  "There  are  three 
principal  meanings."  says  Mr.  Spcnce  Hardy,  "'  of 
the  word  ku.sala.  viz.,  freedom  from  sickness,  exemp- 
tion from  blame,  and  reward ;  but  as  used  by  Budha, 
its  primary  idea  is  that  of  cutting,  or  excision.  It 
has  a  cognate  use  in  the  word  kusa,  the  sacriticial 
grass  that  cuts  with  both  its  edges  the  hand  of  him 
who  lays  hold  of  it  carelessly.  That  which  is  cut  by 
kusala  is  klcsha,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to  exist- 
ence. Akusiila  is  the  opposite  of  kusala.  That 
which  is  neither  kusala  nor  akusala  is  awyitkrata ; 
it  is  not  followed  by  any  consequence;  it  receives  no 
reward,  either  good  or  bad." 

KUTUCHTA,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Calnnic 
Tartars  and  AVeslern  Mongols.  In  former  times  he 
was  subject  to  the  Dalai-La.ma  (which  see)  of 
Thibet,  but  in  course  of  time,  being  far  distant  from 
his  su|ierior.  he  made  a  schism  among  the  Lamaists, 
and  established  himself  as  an  independent  ecclesias- 
tical ruler,  on  an  equal  tooting  with  the  Dalai-Lama 
himself  The  chief  magistrates  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction are  alone  allowed  to  approach  liis  sacred 
presence;  and  when  he  gives  them  his  blessing,  he 
lays  his  hand  upon  their  foreheads,  having  a  chaplet 
in  it  at  the  same  time,  similar  to  those  carried  by  the 
Lamas.  The  Kuiuchta  never  exposes  himself  to 
public  view,  but  on  some  particular  days  when  he 
comes  forth  surrounded  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
ceremony.  He  is  carried  in  procession  to  a  tent, 
covered  witli  Chinese  velvet,  where  he  sits  cross- 
legged  on  a  tlnone,  erected  on  a  large  square  emi- 
nence, surrounded  with  a  large  number  of  cushions 
on  which  are  seated  the  subordinate  Lamas.  On 
either  side  of  the  chief  pontilV  are  placed  two  idols, 
which  represent  the  Divine  essence      As  soon  as  the 
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I  KutticlitH  lia.s  liikcii  liis  seat  u|ii>ii  the  tliroiie,  (lie 
music  wiili  wliieli  lie  was  iisliereil  into  tlie  tent  cca-ies, 
anii  tlie  wliole  iL-seniltly  lirst  prostrate  themselves  on 
tlie  ground,  and  iIilmi  liurst  I'orlli  into  loud  aculama- 
tions  of  [iraise  to  the  Deity,  aiid  lot'iy  eidoi^iums  upon 
the  Kutiichta.  The  l^nias  now  tlirow  odoriferous 
herbs  into  their  censers,  and  with  these  they  perfume 
the  idols,  the  poniitV,  and  the  wliole  coni^iegation. 
As  soon  as  this  r«reinony  is  over,  each  Lama  depo- 
sits his  censer  at  the  feet  of  the  pontil)',  and  the 
leading  one  of  their  number  takes  seven  separate 
cups  tilled  with  diileient  ingredients,  such  as  milk, 
honey,  tea,  or  brandy,  presenting  them  as  an  oti'eriiig 
to  the  idols.  Then  he  takes  seven  other  cups,  tilled 
with  the  same  ingredients,  and  presents  them  to  the 
Kutuchta.  During  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the 
crowd  of  people  present  rend  the  air  with  their  cries 
in  praise  of  the  sovereign  pontili',  who  tirst  tastes 
the  oblations,  and  then  distributes  the  remainder  to 
the  heads  of  the  several  tribes.  The  Kutuelita  now 
withdraws  with  the  same  pomp  and  pageantry  jis  he 
entered.  '•  To  the  idea  of  immortality,"  says  Picart, 
"  which  these  people  entertain  of  their  Kutuchta, 
another  is  added,  which  is  altogether  as  wliimsicjil 
and  extravagant,  and,  no  doubt,  as  deeply  imprinted 
on  their  imaginations  as  the  former;  viz.  that  alter 
the  Kutuchta  is  grown  old  with  the  decrease  of  the 
moon,  he  renews  his  youth  at  the  change  of  the  same 
planet.  The  whole  mystery  of  this  fantastical  no- 
tion consists  in  the  holy  father  sutl'ering  his  beiird  to 
grow  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  never 
shaving  liim.self,  but  at  liertirst  appearance  ;  at  which 
time  lie  dresses  himself  in  ail  his  splendour,  paints 
his  face;  and  besmears  it  all  over  with  white  and 
red,  as  is  customary  among  the  .Muscovites.  As  to 
the  notion  of  this  gram!  pontiff's  immortality,  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  it  is  this.  All  these  Tartai-s 
hold  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls ; 
and  this  received  opinion  induces  them  to  ini:igine, 
that  the  soul  of  the  expiring  Kutuchta  eaters,  imme- 
diately after  his  decease,  into  the  body  of  his  succes- 
sor; or,  at  least,  that  the  soul  of  the  latter  receives 
all  the  operations,  and  is  endowed  with  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  For  which 
reason,  he  who  is  intended  to  be  the  old  pontirl's 
successor,  must  constantly  attend  him,  tluit  the  soul 
of  the  holy  lather  may  qualify  the  young  one,  if  I 
may  he  allowed  the  expression,  for  his  approaching 
godhead;  that  the  young  soul  may  every  day  have 
familiar  converse  with  the  old  one,  possess  all  her 
qualities,  and  become,  as  it  were,  the  very  s;tme." 

KW.WIBAK,  the  lirst  olKcer  at  the  court  of  the 
Daiui   ^wliich  see)   in  Japiui,  and   rtpreseuis  that 


piiiitiif  when  the  dignity  devolves  on  a  woman  or  a 
child. 

K\V.\N-SIII-IX,  one  of  three  divinities  unknown 
to  the  original  Budhists,  but  worshipped  in  China  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  Gautama  Uiidha  himself.  lie  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  I'uUiua-pani,  or  lotus- 
bearer,  and  he  is  considered  as  the  author  of  all  joy 
and  happine.-'S  in  the  family  circle,  and  has  even  been 
deputed  to  admiiii.'<ter  the  government  of  the  whole 
eartii.  In  many  districts  of  Thibet  he  is  incarnate, 
under  the  name  of  Padma-pam.  in  the  person  of  the 
I).\lai-Laha  (which  seej,  and  no  cry  so  often  meets 
the  ear  of  the  traveller  in  that  country  as  Oin! 
Mani-Padme!  Hum. — -Glory  to  the  lotus-bearer, 
Hum !"  Both  in  Thibet  and  in  Mongolia  this  deity 
is  represented  sometimes  with  innumerable  eyes  and 
hanils,  and  sometimes  with  as  many  as  ten  heads,  all 
bearingcrowns.and  rising  conically  one  above  another. 
Throughout  China  Kwuu-shi-in  is  exhibited  with  a  fe- 
male tigure.  and  decorations  usuallv  worn  bv  females. 

KYUIK  i:i.i;i.-?ON  ^Gr.,  U  Lord,  have  mercy), 
a  resiionse  made  by  the  peojile,  and  an  earnest  sup- 
plication for  mercy,  introduced  at  an  early  period 
into  the  Christian  church.  According  to  Augustin, 
it  was  in  use  in  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  other 
Oriental  languages.  The  Council  of  Vaisen,  A.  D. 
492,  ordered  its  introduction  into  the  churches  of 
France  in  both  the  nioruhig  and  evening  prayer  and 
the  coininuiiion  service;  and  in  the  ]ireaiiible  of  the 
decree,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  very  useful  and  agree- 
able custom  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  and  the  Ejist.  Gregory  the  Great 
introduced  a  threefold  fonn :  1.  0  Lord;  2.  Lord, 
have  mercy ;  3.  Christ,  have  mercy.  And  each,  it 
would  seem,  was  to  be  thrice  repeated  with  reference 
to  the  sacred  Trinity. 

KYKKO-llANDBOK.  the  ritual  of  the  Swedish 
Church,  revised  and  published  in  ISll.  It  is  divided 
into  fifteen  chapters,  coiiiaining  the  Psalms;  the 
morning  prayer  and  communion  service;  the  evening 
prayer  and  the  holy-day  .-ervice;  the  Litany;  the 
forms  of  baptism,  coniiiination,  marriage,  and  church- 
ing of  women  ;  the  funeral  service;  the  forms  of  con- 
secration of  churches  and  of  bishops;  the  form  of 
ordination  of  priests,  iSc. 

KYKKO-UKDNINGEX,  a  work  first  published 
in  1G86,  containing  the  laws  regulating  the  govern- 
ment and  discijiliiie  of  the  Church  of  f?weden. 

KYKKO-K.\D  ^Swed.  church  council),  a  church 
court  in  Isweden,  inferior  to  the  diocesan  consistories, 
ami  nearly  answering  to  a  presbytery.  It  is  coin- 
po.-,ed  partly  of  laymen,  who  are  elected  by  the  par- 
ishioners.    See  Sweden  ;Ciilrcu  ok). 
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LABADISTS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Hollaiiil  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  originated  by  John  La- 
bailie,  a  Frenchman,  of  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
temperament.  Originally  reared  in  connection  witli 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  from  wliicli,  however,  he  was  dismissed  in 
1G.39.  He  now  joined  the  Reformed  church,  and 
became  a  devoted  and  exemiilary  pastor,  perforjning 
the  ministerial  fnnctinns  with  reputation  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  At  length  he  began  to 
preach  and  to  propagate  new  and  jieculiar  opinion.s, 
which  resembled  in  many  points  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mystics  (which  see).  He  speedily  gathered  around 
liim  a  number  of  followers,  who  were  called  LahiuUsts. 
and  who  resided  first  at  Middleburgli,  in  Zealand, 
and  afterwards  at  Amsterdam.  In  1(570  the  sect 
settled  at  Herwovden,  in  AVestphalia,  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  Princess  Elizabetli,  daughter 
of  the  Elector  Palatine.  After  a  time,  Labadie  was 
compelled  to  remove  his  establishment  to  .-Vltona. 
in  South  Holland,  where  its  founder  died  in  1074, 
wdien  the  community  final! v  removed  to  Wiewert, 
in  Nortli  Holland,  and  soon  after  suidi  into  ob- 
livion. 

The  Labadists  agreed  with  Schwenkfeld  and  the 
.Analiaptists  in  attaching  great  importance  to  internal 
revelation,  by  which  tlie  exterual  revelation  is  ren- 
dered intelligible,  and  from  which  it  receives  its 
authority.  They  also  entertained  very  strong  views 
as  to  the  purity  of  the  visible  church,  maintaining 
that  it  ought  not  to  consist  of  professing  disciples  of 
Christ,  but  of  really  sanctitied  Christians,  striving 
after  perfection  in  holiness. 

L.-\BARUM,  the  military  standard  of  tlie  first 
Christian  Emperor.  Constantine.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  adoption  of  the  Labarum  are  de- 
tailed by  Eusebius,  and  are  in  substance  as  follows. 
Constamine  had  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
deliver  Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Maxeutius,  but 
feeling  that  he  needed  a  higher  than  human  aid,  he 
pr.ayed  earnestly  to  God  that  he  would  assist  him  in 
the  difficult  enterpri.se  in  wliich  he  was  engaged. 
About  mid-day,  when  crossing  the  country  with  bis 
army,  he  offered  up  this  prayer,  ajid  immediately 
there  ajipeared  in  heaven  near  the  sun  a  bright 
shining  cross,  on  which  was  inscribed  these  words  in 
tlie  Greek  language  :  "  By  this  .sign,  Conquer."  This 
sign,  which  was  seen  in  the  sky  both  by  the  soldiers 
and  their  leaders,  was  followed  by  a  secret  vision,  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to  the  Emperor, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  and 


commanded  liim  to  form  a  standard  on  the  .same 
model,  under  which  his  soldiers  would  march  to 
victory.  Constantine  hastened  to  obey  the  solemn 
command,  and  forthwith  a  standard  was  framed  by 
the  most  skilful  artificers,  under  the  inniiediate  direc- 
tion of  the  Emperor  himself.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  long  spear,  overlaid  with  gold,  and  having  a  cross 
beam  towards  the  top.  Upon  the  summit  there  wa.s 
a  golden  crown,  enclosing  the  two  first  letters  of  the 
name  Christ  intersecting  each  other.  From  the  cross 
beam  was  suspended  a  silken  veil,  in  which  were 
inwrought  images  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  name  given  to  this  standard  was  Lalniiiiiii,  a 
word  the  literal  meaning  and  correct  derivation  of 
which  are  unknown.  The  monogram  containing  tlie 
two  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  and 
which  were  so  foi-med  as  also  to  represent  a  cross, 
was  afterwards  engraved  upon  tlie  shields  of  the 
soldiers,  and  tixed  upon  their  helmets.  Fifty  men, 
chosen  for  their  strength,  valour,  and  piety,  were 
appointed  to  the  care  of  the  Lahamm,  wliicli  long 
continued  to  be  carried  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  to  be  considered  the  sure  token  of  victory. 
It  is  only  right  to  state  that  the  account  of  the  mira- 
culous sign  is  rel.-itcd  by  Eusebius  alone,  and  that  the 
information  of  the  historian  was  derived  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Constantine  himself,  confirmed  by  an  oath. 
Eusebius  considers  the  testimony  of  the  Emperor  as 
.satisfactory,  but  at  the  same  time  he  states  that  if 
the  narrative  h.ad  been  given  by  any  other  person, 
he  would  not  easily  have  been  believed. 

LABIS,  the  name  which  the  modern  Greeks  give 
to  the  spoon  used  in  administering  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  to  the  laity. 

L.\BOR.\N"rHS,  a  name  sometimes  apjilied  in 
the  early  Christian  writers  to  the  Copi.\t^  (wliich 
see). 

LABRADOR  and  GREENLAND  (Religion 
of).  These  remote  countries,  bordering  on  the 
Arctic  regions,  are  deeply  interesting  in  a  religious 
aspect,  being  the  seats  of  two  missions  of  the  United 
Brethren,  which  have  been  maintained  in  these  cold 
inhospitable  regions  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Hans  Egede.  a  Danish  missionary,  who  is  often 
styled  the  Apostle  of  Greenland,  first  took  up  his 
abode  in  that  country  in  1721 ;  and  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present  day,  have  the  Jloravians  con- 
tinued to  send  thither  laborious  and  selfdenying 
missionaries,  who,  amid  the  severest  privations,  and 
almo.st  insuperable  difficulties,   have  carried  on  the 
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work  of  evaimolizaiion  amoiii;  the  Ijeniglitd  natives 
of  these  rle^olate  leirions.  It  would  appear  that  so 
early  as  the  eiul  of  tlie  teiitli  century,  a  colony  from 
Iceland,  headed  by  Kirek,  siirnanied  the  Red.  settled 
in  Greenland.  Leif,  the  son  of  Kirek,  having  made 
»  voya;;e  to  Norway,  was  there  persuaded  to  embrace 
Ohrisiianity.  and  on  his  return  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  [iriesl  to  convert  the  new  colony.  Tlie  settle- 
ments in  Greenland  adopted  Christianity,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  tloiirish.  Tliev  were  divided 
into  the  E.nst  and  the  West  IJygd  or  inhabited  dis- 
tricts, the  uninhabited  country  being  termed  Ubygd. 
At  a  later  period  the  West  Bygd  contained  ninety 
fanns,  with  four  churches:  the  E.^t  Ryjxd,  one  lum- 
dred  and  ninety  farms,  and  two  towns,  with  one 
cathedral,  eleven  churches,  and  three  monasteries. 
The  first  bishop  was  onbtined  in  .\.  p.  1121,  the  seven- 
teenth and  1,1st  in  1404.  After  this  nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  lirst  Greenland  colonies.  "  The  learned 
men  of  the  seventeenth  centnrv,"  savs  Mr.  HIackwell 
in  his  valuable  edition  of  Mallet's  'Ncirtheni  .■\nti- 
quities,'  "  when  they  recalled  to  mind  that  a  Chris- 
tian community  had  existed  on  these  remote  .shores 
for  upwards  of  four  eentiuies.  could  only  account  for 
its  extinction  by  a  sudden  catastroplie.  Some  sup- 
posed that  the  settlements  had  been  ravaged  by  the 
pirates  who  infested  tlie  north  .seas  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  others,  that  the  gre;it  pesti- 
lence of  l.'!4S,  called  the  RIack  Death,  had  swept  off 
the  greater  part  nf  the  population,  and  that  the  sur- 
vivors had  been  massacred  by  the  Esquimaux.  But 
it  .seems  very  unlikely  that  pirates  would  have  di- 
rected their  maraudin,'  expeditions  to  such  a  poor 
countrj-  as  Greenland,  and  although  the  colony  may 
probably  have  been  visited  by  the  terrible  seonrge 
so  graphically  descrilied  by  Hoccaccio  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Decameron,  we  believe  there  is  no 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that  this  was  actually 
the  case.  We  know  at  least  that  ujjwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury later  there  was  still  a  bishop  at  Garda.  and  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  colonisis  were  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  they 
appear  to  have  been  in  constant  hostility.  The  real 
cause  of  the  gr.i(hial  ilecay  and  tinal  extinction  of 
these  .settlements  was,  im  doubt,  the  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  commercial  policy  pursued  by  the  mother 
country." 

Along  with  the  lirst  colonies  their  religion  seems 
also  til  have  disappeared,  for  when  Egede  settled  on 
the  West  coast  ol  (Jreenland  in  1721,  he  found  tlie 
people  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  heathenism,  having 
no  other  priests  but  angelcoks.  who  were  little  better 
than  sorcerers.  The  Greenlanders,  when  Egede 
came  among  thein,  held  that  there  was  a  spiritual 
IJeing,  whom  they  called  Tonirinrmik,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  a  supernatural  power,  though  not  recogniz- 
ing him  as  the  Creator.  The  amiekok^  wei-e  divided 
in  the  idea-s  which  they  entertained  of  this  great 
Heing.  Some  alleged  that  he  is  withnut  form  or 
sliape;  others  gave  him  the  form  of  a  bear;  others 


pretended  that  he  had  .i  l.irge  bmly  and  unlv  one  ann  : 
while  others  still  considered  him  so  small  that  he  was 
no  larger  thtui  the  linger  of  a  man's  hand.  Some  con- 
sidered him  a.s  immortal,  while  others  believed  that  a 
puff  of  wind  could  drive  him  out  of  existence.  Thev 
assigned  him  his  abode  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  they  said  al.so  that  he  lived  in  the  water. 
They  mainlained  that  a  spirit  resided  in  the  air,  which 
they  named  Inucrtirrirsol: ;  and  another  called  Er- 
loirsolol;  who  fed  upon  the  intestines  of  the  dead, 
and  wa-s  said  to  have  a  ghiustly,  haggard  counle 
nance,  with  hollow  eyes  and  cheeks.  liach  element 
they  believed  had  its  governor  or  president,  which 
they  called  Innmr.  and  from  these  the  angekoks  re- 
ceived their  tonignk  or  familiar  spirits,  which  again 
in  the  case  of  others  were  simply  their  own  deceased 
parents. 

The  angekok  or  conjuring  priest  is  thus  described 
by  Egede: — '■  If  one  aspires  to  the  office  of  an  an- 
gekok, and  has  a  mind  to  be  initialed  into  these 
mysteries,  he  must  retire  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
into  some  remote  place,  from  all  connnerce  ;  there  he 
must  look  for  a  large  stone,  near  which  he  must  sit 
down  and  invoke  Tomgarsuk,  who,  without  delay, 
presents  himself  before  him.  This  [ircsence  so  ter- 
rities  the  new  candidate  of  angekoki,>-m,  that  he  im- 
mediately sickens,  swoons  away,  and  dies  ;  and  in  this 
condition  he  lies  for  three  whole  d.ays ;  and  then  he 
comes  to  life  again,  arises  in  a  newness  of  life,  and 
betakes  himself  to  his  home  again.  The  science  of 
an  angekok  consists  of  three  things.  1.  That  1« 
mutters  cerUiin  spells  over  sick  people,  in  order  tti 
make  them  recover  their  former  health.  2.  lie  com- 
munes with  Torngarsnk,  and  from  him  receives  in- 
struction, to  give  people  advice  what  course  ihey  are 
to  take  in  affairs,  that  they  may  have  success,  and 
prosper  therein.  3.  lie  is  by  the  same  infonned  nf 
the  time  and  cause  of  any  body's  death  ;  or  for  what 
reason  any  body  comes  to  an  untimely  and  uncom- 
mon end ;  and  if  any  fatality  shall  befall  a  nnui." 
These  impostors  persn.ade  the  poor  ignorant  people 
that  with  their  hainis  and  feet  tied  they  can  mount 
up  to  heaven,  or  descend  to  the  lower  regions  of 
the  earth,  where  the  tierce  Tomgarsuk  holds  hi.s 
court.  A  young  aiiyekok  can  only  undertake  this 
journey  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  because  at  that  time 
the  rainbow,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  lowermost 
heaven,  is  nearest  to  the  earth.  This  wondert'ul  feat 
is  thusperfonned  :  "  A  lumiber  of  spectators  assemble 
in  the  evening  at  one  of  their  houses,  where,  after  it 
is  grown  dark,  every  one  being  .seated,  the  angekok 
causes  himself  to  be  tied,  his  he;id  between  his  legs 
and  his  h.ands  behind  his  back,  and  a  drum  is  laid  at 
his  side;  thereupon,  after  the  windows  are  shut  and 
the  light  put  out,  the  assembly  sings  a  diity,  which, 
they  say,  is  the  composition  of  their  ancestors ;  when 
they  have  done  singing  the  angekok  begins  with 
conjuring,  niuttering,  and  brawling;  invokes  Tom- 
garsuk, who  instantly  presents  himself,  and  converses 
with  him  (here  the  masterly  juggler  knows  how  to 
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play  liis  trick,  in  oliaiiyiiig  the  tone  of  his  voice,  ajid 
coiiiitei-feitins  one  ditfereiit  tVoin  Iiis  own,  which 
makes  the  too-credaloiis  hearers  believe,  that  this 
counterfeited  voice  is  that  of  Tonigarsuk,  wlio  con- 
verses with  tlie  angekok).  In  the  meanwhile  he 
works  himself  loose,  and.  as  they  believe,  mounts  up 
ii}to  heaven  through  tlie  roof  of  the  house,  and  parses 
through  the  air  till  he  arrives  into  the  highest  of 
liejivens,  where  the  souls  of  angekok  poglit,  that  is, 
the  chief  angekoks.  reside,  by  whom  he  gets  infor- 
mation of  all  he  wants  to  know.  And  all  this  is  done 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

The  angekoks  pretend  to  cure  all  kinds  of  diseases, 
simply  by  muttering  inarticulate  somids  or  blowing 
upon  the  sick.  One  mode  in  which  they  exercise 
their  medical  power  i.s,  by  laying  the  patient  upon 
his  back,  and  tying  a  ribbon  or  string  round  his 
head,  havuig  a  stick  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the 
string  with  which  they  lift  up  the  sick  person's  head 
from  the  ground  ami  let  it  down  again  ;  and  at  every 
lit't  tlie  angekok  comnumes  with  his  Torr/ak  or  fami- 
liar spirit  about  the  .state  of  tlie  patient  whether  he 
shall  recover  or  not ;  if  the  head  is  heavy,  it  is  a 
sign  of  death,  and  if  light,  of  recovery.  Tlie.se  ab- 
surd conjurers  actually  persuade  sick  persons,  in 
some  cases,  that  they  liave  the  power  to  create  within 
tliem  new  souls,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  re- 
munerated for  their  trouble.  The  heathen  Green- 
landers  are  very  credulous,  and  therefore  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  amulets  or  charms,  which  they 
wear  about  their  arms  and  necks.  These  potent 
spells  consist  of  some  pieces  of  old  wood,  stones  or 
bones,  bills  and  claws  of  birds,  or  anything  el^e  which 
they  suppose  to  be  eflicacious  in  preserving  them  from 
diseases  and  other  cabunities.  or  in  bringing  them 
success  in  their  tishing  ex|ieilitioiis. 

Strange  notions  as  to  ihe  origin  and  creation  of  all 
things  are  entertained  by  the  inhal)itants  of  these 
northern  regions.  Their  own  people  they  believe  to 
have  sprung  from  the  ground,  but  foreigners,  whom 
they  call  Kablimat,  they  suppose  to  have  descended 
from  a  race  of  dogs.  The  dead,  as  they  imagine, 
pa.ss  into  the  land  of  souls  ;  some  go  to  heaven,  and 
others  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  last  they  re- 
gard as  a  delightful  country,  where  the  sim  shines 
continually  and  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  an 
inexhaustible  stock  of  all  sorts  of  choice  provisions. 
The  centre  of  the  earth,  besides,  being  the  residence 
of  Torngarsuk,  is  also  inhabited  by  a  notorious  fe- 
male personage,  whom  the  missionary  Kgede  thus 
describes,  along  with  the  mansion  in  which  she  holds 
her  residence :  "  She  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth  under  the  seas,  and  has  the  empire 
over  all  tishes  and  sea-animals,  as  iniicorns,  morses, 
seals,  and  the  like.  The  bason  placed  under  her 
lamp,  into  which  the  train  oil  of  the  lamp  drips  down, 
swaims  with  all  kinds  of  sea  fowls,  swimming  in  and 
hovering  about  it.  At  the  entry  of  her  abode  is  a 
corps  de  garde  of  sea  dogs,  who  mount  the  guard, 
and  stand  sentinels  at   her  gates  to  keep  out  the 


crowd  of  petitioners.  None  can  get  admittance  there 
but  angekoks,  provided  they  are  accompanied  by 
their  Torngak,  or  familiar  spirits,  and  not  otherwi.se. 
In  their  journey  thither  they  first  pass  through  the 
mansions  of  all  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  which  look 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  ever  they  did  in  this 
world,  and  want  for  nothing.  After  they  have 
passed  through  this  region,  they  come  to  a  very 
long,  broad,  and  deep  whirlpool,  which  they  are  to 
cross  over,  there  being  nothing  to  pass  upon  but  a 
great  wheel  like  ice,  which  turns  about  with  a  sur- 
prising rapidity,  and  by  the  means  of  this  wheel  the 
spirit  helps  his  angekok  to  get  over.  This  ditfi- 
culty  being  sunnounted,  the  next  tiling  they  en- 
counter is  a  large  kettle,  in  which  live  seals  are  put 
to  be  boiled  ;  and  at  last  they  anive,  with  much  ado, 
at  the  residence  of  the  devil's  grandame,  where  the 
familiar  spirit  tiikes  the  angekok  by  the  hand 
through  the  strong  guard  of  sea  dogs.  The  entry  is 
large  enough,  the  road  that  leads  is  as  narrow  as  a 
small  rope,  and  on  both  sides  nothing  to  lay  hold  on, 
or  to  support  one ;  besides  that,  there  is  underneath 
a  most  frightful  abyss  or  bottomless  pit.  Within 
this  is  the  apartment  of  the  ini'ernal  goddess,  who 
orteiided  at  this  unexpected  visit,  shows  a  most 
ghastly  and  wrathful  countenance,  pidling  the  hair 
otf  her  head :  she  thereupon  seizes  a  wet  wing  of  a 
fowl,  which  she  lights  in  the  tire,  aiui  claps  to  their 
noses,  which  makes  them  very  faint  and  sick,  and 
they  become  her  prisoners.  But  the  enchanter  or 
angekok  ^being  beforehand  instructed  by  his  Torngak 
how  to  act  his  part  hi  this  dismal  expedition)  takes 
hold  of  her  by  the  hair,  and  drubs  and  bangs  her  so 
long,  till  she  loses  her  slrenglh  and  yields ;  and  in 
this  combat  his  familiar  spirit  does  not  stand  idle, 
but  lays  about  her  with  might  and  main.  Round 
the  infernal  goddess's  face  hangs  the  aglerrutit, 
which  the  angekok  endeavours  to  rob  her  of.  For 
this  is  the  charm  by  which  she  draws  all  tishes 
and  sea  animals  to  her  dominion,  which  no  sooner  is 
slie  deprived  of,  but  instantly  the  sea  aninuds  in 
shoals  forsake  her,  and  resort  with  all  speed  to  their 
wonted  shelves,  where  the  Greenlaiiders  catch  them 
in  gi-eat  plenty.  When  this  great  business  is  done, 
the  angekoks  with  their  Tonigak,  proud  of  success, 
make  the  best  of  their  way  home  again,  where  they 
find  the  road  smooth,  and  easy  to  what  it  was  before. 

"  As  to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  in  their  travel  to 
this  happy  country,  they  meet  with  a  sharp-pointed 
stone,  upon  which  the  angekoks  tell  them  they  must 
slide  or  glide  down,  as  there  is  no  other  pa;ssage  to 
get  through,  and  this  stone  is  besmeared  with  blood; 
perhaps,  by  this  mystical  or  hieroglyphical  image, 
they  thereby  signify  the  adversities  and  tribulations 
those  have  to  struggle  with  who  desire  to  attain  to 
happiness." 

It  was  to  a  people  whose  whole  religion  thus 
consisted  of  a  mass  of  absurd  superstitions  that 
the  apostolic  Egede  devoted  twenty-five  years  of 
active    missionary   work.      For    ten    weary    years. 
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alter  lirst  (jiitering  upon  liis  work,  lie  jiersevered 
ill  Ills  liihours,  with  very  liltle  apparent  success.  But 
at  leiigtii  a  new  era  began  to  diiwii  iiiion  benighted 
Greenland.  In  1731,  two  baptized  tireeiilanders, 
who  had  been  taken  to  Denmark,  gave  such  inter- 
esting inforinatioM  as  to  the  state  of  tlicir  country- 
men, that  a  little  baud  of  devoted  Christian  brothers 
was  sent  from  the  congregation  at  Ilornilui!  as  a 
reinforcement  to  the  Daiii.-li  mission  to  Greenland. 
On  reaching  their  destination,  they  fixed  upon  a 
place  of  settlement,  to  which  they  afterwards  gave 
the  name  of  New  Herniliut.  Having  made  all  neces- 
sary preparations,  they  engaged  in  their  missionary 
work  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  assiduity.  Nor 
did  they  labour  in  vain.  By  the  Divine  blessing, 
they  soon  succeeded  in  gathering  around  them  a 
small  company  of  Christian  converts,  who,  feeling  the 
power  of  the  truth  on  their  own  hearts,  sought  to 
comniunicKte  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  others 
also.  Thus  tlie  mission  prospered  more  and  more 
From  time  to  time,  the  hands  of  the  missionaries 
were  strengtliened,  and  tlieir  hearts  encouraged,  by 
the  arrival  of  other  brethren,  who  came  to  aid  them 
in  their  glorious  work.  Two  settlements  were  in 
course  of  time  formed,  where  a  goodly  compaiiv  of 
Christian  Grocnlmidcrs  composed  the  church.  In 
the  winter  of  1768,  an  aged  (wyeknk  renounced  his 
mode  of  life,  and  confessed  that  he  and  the  other 
sorcerers  had  deceived  the  people.  This  unexpected 
event  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  good  cause,  and  so 
extensive  was  the  awakening  among  the  natives,  that 
in  little  more  than  twelve  months  200  Greenlanders 
were  added  to  the  church  by  ba[itisni.  From  this 
period  the  work  was  carried  on  with  redoubled 
energy.  In  1774.  a  third  settlement  was  formed  in 
tlie  south  of  Gi'cenland.  at  a  place  which  they  termed 
Lichtenau.  Here  the  labours  of  the  missionaries 
met  with  remarkable  success,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  numbers  of  cluircli  members  ex- 
ceeded those  at  eitluM-  of  the  other  stations. 

In  1801,  so  great  had  been  the  progress  made  in 
the  work  of  the  mission  at  all  the  stations,  that  the 
)icople  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  had  nearly 
all  embraced  Christianity,  and  of  the  women,  the  last 
one  that  remained  in  heathenism  was  bajitizcd  in 
January  of  this  year.  Numbers  were  now  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  church  from  time  to  time. 
The  year  1823  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
printing  and  circulation  of  the  first  complete  New 
Testament  in  the  Greenland  language.  At  this  time 
the  three  congregations  under  the  care  of  the 
Brethren  consisted  of  1,278  persons.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a  new  Moravian  settlement  was  fonned  at 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  at  a  place 
called  by  the  missionaries  Frcdericksthal.  Of  this 
station  the* missionary  had  the  gratilication  of  writ- 
ing, under  date  October  1825^"  Since  our  arrival 
here  in  June  1824,  104  heathens  have  been  bap- 
tizeil."  Thus  four  Moravian  sottlemonts  are  now  in 
successful  operation  in  Greenland.    The  niis.sionaries. 


however,  have  been  not  a  little  discouraged  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Danish  governiiieiit,  in  repeatedly 
issuing  prohibitions  to  the  Greenland  converts  against 
their  residing  in  coniniunities  near  the  Moravian 
settlements.  The  obstacle  thus  put  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  mi.ssion  has, 
in  the  good  providence  of  God,  been  overruled  for 
good.  It  has  led  to  the  formation,  in  1851,  of  a 
seminary  at  New  Ilerrnhnt  for  training  native  a.^sist- 
ants.  The  most  recent  report  of  the  Greenland  .Mo- 
ravian mission  conveys  the  gratifying  statement  lh.it 
there  are  in  all  twelve  missionaries,  and  that  the 
churches  contain  842  communicanls,  while  the  num- 
ber of  persons  under  instruction  amounts  to  2,001. 

The  mission  to  Labrador  comnnneed  at  a  con- 
siderably later  period  than  that  to  Greenland.  An 
attempt  was  made,  indeed,  in  1752  to  establish  a 
settlement  in  the  country,  but  it  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, and  it  was  not  until  17G9  that  George  III.  pre- 
sented 100,000  acres  of  land  to  the  .Moravian  brethiei' 
to  aid  them  in  commencing  a  mission  on  tlie  coast  ol 
Labrador.  The  same  year  a  society  was  established 
in  London  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same 
iiii])ortant  object.  The  enterprise  was  lieaded  by 
Jens  Haven,  who  had  previously  laboured  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  (>rcenl;ind.  The  spot  on  which  the  settle- 
ment was  established  received  the  name  of  Nain,  and 
is  .situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Labrador.  The  Ks- 
qiiiiiiaux  showed  themselves  uniformly  friendly  to  the 
missionaries  from  the  date  of  their  tirst  arrival  in  the 
country.  The  aiujeloks  here,  as  in  Greenland,  pos- 
sessed great  intiuence  over  the  jieople,  who  were,  in 
fact,  ferocious  savages,  habituated  to  the  gratification 
of  the  most  brutal  passions.  l$ut  no  sooner  did  the 
missionaries  commence  operations,  than,  to  their 
agreeable  surprise,  they  found  the  people  ready  and 
even  eager  to  receive  instruction.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  two  additional  settlements  were  estab- 
lished, one  at  Okkak,  about  LW  miles  north  of  Nain, 
and  another  at  Hopedale,  some  distance  to  the  south 
of  Nain.  The  cau.se  now  made  rapid  jirogrcss  among 
the  Esquimaux,  and  in  the  spring  of  1804,  the  hearts 
of  the  devoted  missionaries  were  refreshed  by  the 
inanilestation  of  a  decided  revival  of  religion,  which 
commenced  at  Nain,  and  soon  spread  to  the  other 
stations.  This  work  of  gi-ace  continued  several 
years,  and  many,  both  old  and  young,  were  added 
to  the  church  of  Christ.  Karly  in  1811,  the  northern 
coast  of  Labrador  was  explored,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  settlement  in  that  (piarter;  but,  after 
five  months  spent  in  minutely  examining  the  country, 
the  idea  was  abandoned,  and  has  never  since  been 
revived.  About  the  year  1820.  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  were  translated  and  printed  in  the  Esqui- 
maux language  by  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  so  highly  was  the  gift  prized  by  the 
people,  tliat  they  began,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
collect  seals'  blubber,  by  way  of  making  up  a  small 
contribution  tow.ards  the  expenses  of  that  society. 

In  Labrador,  as  in  Greenland,  the  labours  of  the 
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missionaries  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  carried 
on  amid  many  discouragements  and  privations;  but 
their  trials  have  been  borne  with  patience  and  resig- 
nation, wliile  their  liearts  are  cheered  by  the  ample 
tokens  which  they  are  from  time  to  time  receiving 
that  they  are  not  labouring  in  vain,  nor  spending 
their  strength  for  nought  or  in  vain.  From  recent 
accounts,  the  state  of  the  mission  is  very  encouraging. 
There  are  tit'teen  missionary  brethren  carrying  on 
tlieir  operations  in  these  inhospitable  regions.  The 
communicants  in  the  chmxhes  amount  to  394,  and 
those  under  instruction  to  1,357  persons. 

LACE  OF  BLUE,  or  Sacred  Fkinge.  No 
small  importance,  both  among  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  Jews,  has  been  attached  to  the  hem  or 
border  of  the  upper  garment.  On  turning  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  we  find,  in  Num.  xv.  38^40,  the 
command  given,  "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  bid  them  that  they  make  them  fringes  in  the 
borders  of  their  garments  throughout  their  genera 
tions,  and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  bor- 
ders a  ribband  of  blue  :  and  it  shall  be  unto  you  for 
a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them  ;  and 
that  ye  seek  not  after  j'our  own  heart  and  your  own 
eyes,  after  which  ye  use  to  go  a  whoring :  that  ye 
may  remember,  and  do  all  my  commandments,  and 
be  holy  unto  your  God."  In  Exodus  xxviii.  28,  in 
the  directions  for  the  dress  of  the  high-priest,  it  is 
said,  "  They  shall  bind  the  breastplate  by  the  rings 
thereof  unto  the  rings  of  the  ejjhod  with  a  lace  of 
blue,  that  it  may  be  above  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
ephod,  and  that  the  breastplate  be  not  loosed  from 
the  ephod."  The  Pharisees  were  blamed  by  our 
blessed  Lord  for  ostentatiously  making  broad  the 
borders  of  their  gannents.  Among  the  modern 
Jews,  every  male  is  obliged  to  lu've  a  garment  with 
fringes  at  the  four  comers  ;  and  every  morning  when 
he  puts  on  this  garment,  he  must  take  the  fringes 
in  his  hands,  and  say,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord 
our  God,  king  of  the  universe  !  who  hath  sanctified 
us  with  his  commandments,  and  commanded  us  the 
connnandment  of  the  fringes."  Our  Lord,  in  ful- 
filling all  righteousness,  wore  also  the  garment  with 
the  fringes,  and  this  being  the  part  of  the  dress 
which  more  peculiarly  marked  out  the  Israelite,  the 
sick  often  sought  to  touch  it,  that  they  might  be 
healed. 

LACERATIONS.  See  Cuttings  in  the  Flesh. 

LACHESIS  (from  Gr.  lanc/iano,  to  allot),  one  of 
the  Fates  (which  see)  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  office  of  Lacfie-s-is  was  suj)posed 
to  be  to  turn  the  wheel  of  fate,  and  thus  to  determine 
the  fortune  of  life. 

LACHRYMATORIES,  small  glass  or  earthen 
vessels,  in  which,  among  the  ancient  heathen,  weje 
put  the  tears  which  surviving  friends  or  relatives 
wept  for  the  dead.  These,  with  their  contents,  were 
buried  with  the  urns  and  ashes  of  the  deceased. 

LACINIA,  a  surname  of  JuNO  (which  see),  mider 


which  she  was  worshipped  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 

Croton,  where  she  had  a  sanctuary. 
LACTURCIA,   a  goddess    among    the    ancient 

Romans,  who  preserved  the  tender  plains  with  their 

milky  juice. 

LACTURNUS,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who 

was  believed  to  protect  the  yoimg  fruits  of  the  field. 

Some  have  considered  Ladurnus  to  be  a  smnaine  of 

Saturn. 
LADY-DAY.    See  Annunciation. 
LAFS-AL-JEMIN  (Ilcb.  the  thief  on  the  riglit 

hand),  a  festival  observed  by  the  Syrian  Christians 

in  commemoration  of  the  penitent  thief     Tliis  falls 

upon  the  Octave  of  their  Easter. 

LAG,  the  name  given  by  the  modern  Jews  to  the 
festival  of  the  tliirty-third  of  Omer,  the  Hebrew  word 
Lag  representing  the  number  thirty-three.  See 
Omer  (Festival  of  the  Thirty-Third  of). 

LAHA,  a  tablet  suspended  in  a  Budhist  Wihara 
(whicli  see)  in  Ceylon,  upon  which  any  matter  might 
be  m-itten,  about  which  it  was  intended  that  the 
priests  should  be  informed. 

LAITY  (Gr.  hws,  people),  a  term  used,  from  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  C!hristianity,  to  denote 
the  body  of  the  church  in  contradistinction  from  the 
clergy.  The  word  is  not  foimd  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  it  occurs  in  ancient  Christian  writers. 
According  to  Rheinwald  and  Giescler,  the  distinc- 
tion between  laity  and  clergy  was  unknown  till  the 
second  centuiy.  Previous  to  this,  all  performed 
the  office  of  priests  as  they  had  occasion,  and  even 
after  that  time  laymen  were  sometin;es  heard  in  the 
public  assemblies.     See  Clergy. 

LAKSHANA,  characteristic  beauties  or  signs  of 
a  supreme  Budhn.  These  were  divided  into  three 
kinds  :  1.  The  216  Mmigalya-lahihuno,  of  which 
there  were  108  on  each  foot.  2.  The  32  Maha- 
puriisha-lakshana  or  superior  beauties.  3.  The  8 
Anuwywijana-kikshdna  or  inferior  beauties. 

LAKSHMI,  a  Hindu  female  divinity,  one  of  the 
many  consorts  of  Vishnu,  and  therefore  worshipped 
by  the  Vtiishnava  sects,  but  particularly  the  followers 
of  Jtamaniija.  In  the  MiiIinManit,  all  divine  beings 
are  alleged  to  proceed  from  Krishna,  and  among 
these  Lakshiui  cuines  from  his  mind  ;  but  in  one  of 
the  Puranas,  Gtinesa  is  represented  as  calling  her 
the  great  Lalxlwti,  the  mother  of  the  world,  who 
was  made  from  the  left  .side  of  Jiiid/ia,  the  favourite 
consort  of  Vk/tnu.  This  goddess  is  usually  described 
as  possessed  of  singular  beauty  and  grace,  and  she  is 
considered  as  the  goddess  of  wealth. 

LAMAISM,  the  name  which  Budlnsm  lias  assumed 
in  Thibet.  It  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  that 
country  at  nearly  the  same  date, — the  first  century 
of  our  era, — as  it  was  introduced  into  China,  where  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Foiini.  In  Thibet,  how- 
ever, the  divinities,  which  were  worshipped  before 
the  entrance  of  Budhism,  namely,  the  genii  of  the 
hills  and  valleys,  and  woods  and  rivers,  are  still 
adored  by  the  poorer  classes  with  the  express  .sane- 
2b 
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tion  of  the  Lamas ;  but  wliile  tliese  remnants  of  tlie 
aticient  roligion  are  still  toleriited,  Budliism,  which 
found  a  ready  acceptance  at  an  early  period  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  Thibetans,  has,  since  tlie  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  continued  with  scarcely  a 
single  interniption  to  be  recognized  as  the  religion 
of  the  whole  country.  Hence  the  extensive  preva- 
lence in  Thibet  of  a  system  of  religious  mendicants. 

Lamas  or  monks  are  to  be  found  swarming  in  every 
town  and  di.strict.  In  their  official  ceremonies  they 
wear  silken  vests,  adonied  with  images,  and  have  a 
lettered  border  of  sacred  texts  woven  into  the  scarf. 
At  every  turn  the  traveller  meets  some  of  these 
IJudhist  priests,  each  of  them  carrying  in  his  hand 
the  Tchu-chor  or  i)rayer-cylinder,  a  single  revolution  of 
■which  is  considered  to  be  eciuivalent  to  aroil  of  prayers. 
In  every  family,  one  at  least  of  the  children  is  trained 
up  to  the  priestly  office.  And  the  peculiar  modill- 
cation  which  Builhi.vu  has  assumed  in  passing  into 
the  form  of  Laniat.ini,  fully  accounts  for  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  Thibetan  and  Tartar 
Lamas  over  those  of  other  Rudhist  countries.  In 
Tartary  we  learn  that,  with  the  exceptiorj  of  the  eldest 
son  of  each  family,  all  the  rest  of  the  children  are 
reared  as  Lamas,  and  accordingly  the  Lamaseries  of 
that  country  are  built  so  large  as  to  contain  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  thousand  of  these  mendicant 
monks.  In  consequence  of  the  enormous  number  of 
priests  which  are  found  in  Thibet  and  Tartary,  the 
ordinary  law  of  Budhism  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere, 
which  prohibits  mendicants  from  earning  their  bread 
by  any  manual  employment,  is  totally  abandoned  in 
both  these  countries,  so  that  the  Lamas  are  allowed 
to  follow  various  trades  even  while  residing  in  the 
convents. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  modifications  which 
have  been  introduced  into  Budhism  in  Tartary  and 
Thibet  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Grand  or  Dalai-Lama 
(which  see).  This  high  official  ruler,  who  in  former 
times  was  the  sole  depositary  both  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
Gautama  Bmllia,  whose  spirit  still  wanders  about  in 
successive  births  and  deaths  from  Lama  to  Lama. 
While  each  of  the  ordinary  priests  is  a  chaberoii  or 
incaniate  Budha  (see  BuDUA,  Living),  this  is  more 
especially  and  in  a  still  In'gher  sense  true  of  the 
Dalai-Lama,  wlio  sits  in  the  shrine  of  the  temple 
and  is  worshipped  as  a  deity,  while  his  supremacy  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  Lama- 
series in  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  Cliina.  This  notion 
of  hereditary  incarnations  seems  to  have  existed 
several  centm-ies  liefore  it  was  introduced  into  these 
countries.  Thus  Major  Cunningham,  in  his  work  on 
the  History  and  Statistics  of  Ladak,  tells  us  of  one 
llrgyan  Binpoche,  who,  in  the  eighth  century,  was 
invited  into  Thibet,  and  founded  tlie  confraternity  of 
red  Ijinias,  and  who,  the  Major  alleges,  was  believed 
to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  the  Biulha  Amilab/nt 
or  0-me-lo,  the  fourth  of  the  celestial  Budhas  of  that 
region,     '\^■c  have  no  mention  of  any  other  incarna- 


tion until  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Tsong-Kaha,  the  Budhist  reformer,  ap- 
peared, who  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  either  of 
0-iiie-lo,  or  of  Manjugri.  It  was  not,  however,  tid 
the  latter  half  of  the  same  century  tliat  the  idea  of 
perpetual  incarnations  was  fully  matured.  "Then  it 
was,"  says  Mr.  Ilardwick,  in  his  'Christ  and  other 
Masters,'  "  that  one  chief  abbot,  the  '  perfect  Lama,' 
instead  of  passing,  as  he  was  entitled,  to  his  ultiinale 
condition,  detcnnined  for  tlie  benefit  of  mankind  to 
sojouni  longer  on  the  earth  and  be  continuously  new- 
born. As  soon  as  he  was  carried  to  his  grave  in 
1 473,  a  search  was  instituted  for  the  personage  who  had 
been  destined  to  succeed  him.  This  was  found  to  be 
an  infant,  who  established  its  title  to  the  honour  by 
appearing  to  remember  various  articles  which  were 
the  property  of  the  Lama  just  deceased,  or  rather 
were  tlie  infant's  own  property  in  earlier  stages  of 
existence.  When  the  proofs  of  such  identity  were 
deemed  irrefragable,  the  new  candidate  was  formally 
promoted  to  the  vacant  chair:  and  in  the  fifth  abbot 
of  this  series  originated  the  famous  hierarchy  of  the 
Dalai-Lamas  (in  1G40).  So  fascinating  grew  the 
theory  of  perpetual  incarnations,  that  a  fresh  succes- 
sion of  rival  Lamas  (also  of  the  yelluw  order)  after- 
wards took  its  rise  at  Teshu-lamby,  while  the  Dalai- 
Lamas  were  enthroned  in  Lhassa ;  and  at  present 
every  convent  of  importance,  not  in  Tibet  only,  but 
in  distant  pints  of  Tatary,  is  claiming  for  itself  a  like 
prerogative.  Each  cont'raternity  behcves  that  the 
departed  abbot  is  still  actually  present  with  his  sub- 
jects though  enshrouded  in  a  ditl'erent  body.  Con- 
scious of  the  dark  malignity  of  demons,  quivering  at 
the  thought  of  men  who  practise  demoniacal  arts  and 
lead  astray  by  their  enchantments,  these  Tibetians 
are  'ui  bondage  to  fear;'  their  only  rel'uge  is  the 
presence  and  superior  holiness  of  one  who,  by  his 
mastery  over  all  the  adverse  forces  of  creation,  is 
believed  to  rescue  his  true  followers  from  the  rage  of 
their  oppressor.  The  religion  of  Tibet  is  thus  from 
day  to  day  assuming  all  the  characteristics  of  man- 
worship.  Anxious  cravings  after  some  invincible 
protector,  there  impel  the  human  spirit  to  fashion  ("or 
itself  a  novel  theory  of  salvation ;  and  the  sight  of 
one  who  styles  himself  incarnate  deity  excludes  all 
living  faith  in  God  and  in  the  things  invisible." 

The  Budhism  of  Thibet  in  the  form  o(  Lamaism  is 
not  the  Budhism  of  Ciiakia-Mouni  (which  see),  nor 
is  it  the  Budhism  of  tlie  earliest  race  of  its  disci- 
ples as  it  is  seen  in  Ceylon.  The  doctrine  of  an 
Al)l-Bui)ii.\  (which  sec),  or  a  Supreme  Creator, 
evidently  a  modern  graft  upon  the  ancient  system  of 
Budhism,  which  is  essentially  atheistic,  is  found  in 
Nep:il  and  portions  of  Thibet,  btprrowed  |irobalily 
from  the  adjacent  Brahni:uiism  of  India.  And  this 
origin  of  the  thcistic  notion  of  an  Adi-Budha  is  still 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  other  ideas  lia\e 
been  derived  from  the  mystical  system  of  the  Hindu 
Taiitrkis,  such  as  the  theoiy  of  the  Budhist  Sahtis, 
or  liie  female  energies  of  the  Dliyaiii  Budlias.   From 
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the  essence  of"  the  Adi-Budha  are  beheved  to  liave 
spontaneously  emanated  live  intelligences  of  the  tirst 
order,  called  celestial  Badhas,  which  in  turn  gi\e 
origin  to  other  live  intelligences  of  the  second  order 
called  BODHISATWAS  (which  see).  These  last,  which 
are  called  in  China  Pusas,  and  ai-e  esteemed  by  the 
ordinary  Foists  as  gods,  are  simply  links  connecting 
the  Supreme  Being  or  Adi-Budha  with  the  lower 
orders  of  created  beings. 

The  Chakya-Mouni  of  the  Mongolian  Tai-tars  ha^ 
indeed  his  votaries  in  Thibet,  not  only  as  the  Shakj-a- 
Thubba  of  Ladak,  but  as  the  Somniona-Kodom  or 
Gautama  of  other  regions.  The  Thibetan  sacred 
books,  which  extend  to  one  hundred  voUmies,  are 
called  Kd-gyur,  that  is,  translation  of  Commandment, 
on  account  of  their  being  translated  from  tlie  Sanskrit, 
or  from  the  ancient  Indian  language,  by  which  may  be 
understood  the  Pracrita  oi  dialect  of  Magadha,  the 
piincipal  seat  of  the  Budhist  faith  in  India  at  that 
period.  These  sacred  books  were  imported  into 
Thibet,  and  translated  there  between  the  seventh  and 
thirteentli  centuries  of  our  era,  but  mostly  in  the 
ninth.  They  are  in  substance  tlie  same  as  the  .sacred 
books  of  Ceylon,  though  the  account  of  their  origin 
is  widely  different. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  truth  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, in  the  Lamaism  of  Tartary  and  Thibet  than  in 
the  Budliism  of  Ceylon.  Another  peculiar  feature 
of  Lamaism,  is  that  there  ainj  imiumerable  liv- 
ing Budlias,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Dalai- 
Lama.  Budha  is,  nevertheless,  the  sole  sovereign 
of  the  universe,  with  a  body,  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance, without  beginning  and  without  end.  But 
while  there  is  thus  evidently  at  the  foundation  of 
the  system  of  Lamaism  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence 
of  one  Supreme  Being,  invisible  and  incorporeal,  it 
is  mixed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  living  Budhas  with  a 
strange  species  of  man-worship,  which  is  so  preva- 
lent and  so  engrossing,  as  to  make  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  lose  sight  of  all  higher  notions  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

Among  the  Lamaists  of  Thibet,  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  their 
religious  creed  ;  so  that  in  their  opinion  to  kill  any 
living  creature  whatever  is  to  incur  the  danger  of 
homicide,  since  the  smallest  insect  may  happen  to 
be  the  transmigration  of  a  man.  But  while  the  Thi- 
betan Lamaists  are  thus  strict  in  this  matter,  the 
Foists  of  China  have  little  or  no  scruple  on  the  sub- 
ject of  destroying  animal  life ;  and  yet  to  show 
some  regard  for  the  great  Biulliist  principle,  they 
now  and  then  dedicate  some  pigs  to  Budha,  which 
are  permitted  to  live  their  usual  term,  and  die  a  na- 
tural death. 

A  remarkable  analogy  has  sometimes  been  pointed 
out  in  rites  and  customs  between  the  Lamaism  of 
Thibet  and  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This 
has  been  particularly  noticed,  and  partly  accounted 
for  by  M.  Hue,  himself  a  Romanist  missionary,  in  his 


'  Travels  in  Tartary  and  Thibet  : '  "  Upon  the  most 
superficial  examination,"  says  he,  "  of  the  reforms 
and  innovations  introduced  by  Tsong-Kaba  into  the 
Lamanesque  worship,  one  must  be  struck  with  their 
affinity  to  Catholicism.  The  cross,  tlie  mitre,  the 
dalmatica,  the  cope,  which  the  Grand  Lamas  weai' 
on  their  journeys,  or  when  they  are  performing  some 
ceremony  out  of  the  temple  ;  the  service  with  double 
choirs,  the  psalmody,  the  exorcisms,  the  censer,  sus- 
pended from  five  chains,  and  which  you  can  open  or 
close  at  pleasure ;  the  benedictions  given  by  the 
Lamas  by  extending  the  right  hand  over  the  heads 
of  the  faithful ;  the  chaplet,  ecclesiastical  celibacy, 
spiritual  retirement,  the  worship  of  the  saints,  the 
fasts,  the  processions,  the  litanies,  the  holy  water, 
all  these  are  analogies  between  the  Budhi.^ts  and 
ourselves.  Now,  can  it  be  said  that  these  analogies 
are  of  Cluistian  origin  ?  We  think  so.  We  have 
indeed  found,  neither  in  the  traditions  nor  in  the 
monuments  of  the  country,  any  positive  proof  of 
their  adoption,  still  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  put 
forward  conjectures  which  possess  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  most  emphatic  probability. 

"  It  is  known  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
the  time  of  the  domination  of  the  Mongol  emperors, 
there  existed  frequent  relations  between  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  peoples  of  Upper  Asia.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  the  former  part  of  our  narrative,  referred  to 
those  celebrated  embassies  which  the  Tartar  conquer- 
ors sent  to  Rome,  to  France,  and  to  England.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  barbarians  who  thus  visited  Eu- 
rope must  have  been  struck  with  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dom-  of  the  ceremonies  of  Catholic  worship,  and  must 
have  carried  back  with  them  into  the  desert  cndming 
memories  of  what  they  had  seen.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  also  knowm  that,  at  the  same  period,  brethren  of 
various  religious  orders  undertook  remote  pilgrim- 
ages for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Christianity  into 
Tartary  ;  and  these  must  have  penetrated  at  the 
same  time  into  Thibet,  among  the  Si-Fan,  and  among 
the  Mongols  on  the  Blue  Sea.  Jean  de  Montcorvin, 
Archbishop  of  Peking,  had  akeady  organized  a  choir 
of  Mongol  monks,  who  daily  practised  the  recitation 
of  the  psalms,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Now,  if  one  reflects  that  Tsong-Kaba  lived 
precisely  at  the  period  when  the  Christian  religion 
was  bemg  introduced  into  Central  Asia,  it  wiU  be  no 
longer  matter  of  astonishment  that  we  find,  in  re- 
formed Buddhism,  such  striking  analogies  with  Chris- 
tianity." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  striking 
points  of  similarity  between  Lamaism  and  Romanism 
are  confined  to  the  countries  of  Tartary  and  Thibet. 
Lamaism,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  older 
than  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  present  era.  Bud- 
liism was,  no  doubt,  unknown  in  Thibet  GOO  years 
before;  but  it  was  only  under  Kublai-Khan,  A.  n. 
1260,  that  the  adherents  of  that  system  were  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  a  regular  hierarchy,  by  the 
appointment  of  the  first  Grand  Lama.     At  this  very 
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time,  wlieii  the  introduction  of  the  new  hicnircliy  was 
likely  to  be  accompanied  with  other  changes  and 
modilicalions,  the  Tliibetians  were  brought  into  com- 
nimiicition  with  Cliristianity,  mcae  especially  in  the 
form  of  Koinanisni.  The  Khans  had  at  their  court 
not  only  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  liiidhists,  but 
IJoman  Catholic  and  Xestorian  missionaries  ;  and  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  arrival  of  a  strange  Lama 
from  the  far  west  is  said  to  have  made  great  changes 
in  the  aspect  of  religious  worsliip  in  Thibet,  Hence 
in  all  probability  those  peculiar  analogies,  which  have 
been  so  distinctly  noticed  by  the  Abbe  Hue.  M. 
Abel-Uemusat,  in  his  '  Melanges  Asiatiques,'  thus 
explains  the  processes  by  which  the  innovations  re- 
ferred to  may  have  been  introduced  into  Lainaism. 
"  At  the  time,"  he  says,  "  when  the  Budhist  pa- 
triarchs established  theni.selves  in  Thibet,  the  por- 
tions of  Tartaiy  which  adjoined  that  eountrj'  were 
full  of  Christians.  The  Nestorians  bad  founded 
cities  there,  and  converted  whole  nations.  .Vt 
a  later  period  the  conquests  of  the  followers  of 
Ginghis-Khan  collected  there  strangers  from  all 
co(mtrics  ;  Georgians,  Armenians,  Uussians,  Kreneh, 
Mussulmans,  sent  thither  by  the  cjvliph  of  Bagdad  ; 
Catholic  monks,  charged  with  important  missions  by 
the  sovereign  PontilV  ami  by  t^t.  Louis.  These  last 
carried  with  them  church  oruameuts,  altars,  and  re- 
lics, '  to  see,'  says  Joinville,  '  if  tliey  could  attract 
those  people  to  our  faitli.'  They  celebr.tted  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  in  the  presence  of  the 
Tart.ar  princes.  These  gave  them  an  asylum  in  their 
tents,  and  permitted  them  to  rear  chapels,  even  with- 
in the  precincts  of  their  palaces.  An  Italian  arch- 
bishop, established  in  the  imperial  city  by  order  of 
Clement  V.,  had  built  a  eliurch  there,  in  which 
three  bolls  summoned  the  faithful  to  worship,  and 
he  had  covered  the  walls  with  pictures  representing 
religious  subjects.  Syrian  Christians,  Itoman  Ca- 
tholics, Schismatics,  Mussulmans,  Idolaters,  .-dl  lived 
mingled  and  confounded  together  at  llie  court  of  the 
Mongiil  emjierors,  who  were  always  ready  to  receive 
new  modes  of  worship,  and  even  to  adopt  them,  pro- 
vided that  they  deuiiindcd  on  their  part  no  belief, 
and  more  especially  provided  that  they  imposed  upon 
them  no  constraint.  We  kimw  that  the  Tartars 
passed  willingly  from  one  sect  to  another,  endiraced 
a  new  faith  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  just  as  readily 
renounced  it  to  relapse  again  into  idolatry.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  these  changes  that  the  new  seat  of 
the  Budhist  patriarchs  w.is  founded  in  Thibet.  Is  it 
at  all  wonderful,  then,  that  interested  in  multiplying 
the  number  of  their  followers,  anxious  to  impart  more 
splendour  to  their  worship,  they  should  have  appro- 
priated to  themselves  some  liturgical  practices,  some 
of  those  foreign  pompous  ceremonies  which  attracted 
the  crowd  ;  that  they  should  have  even  introduced 
some  of  those  institutions  belonging  to  the  West, 
which  the  amb.-ussadors  of  the  caliph  and  of  the  sov- 
ereign Pontiff  united  in  praising  so  highly,  and  which 
circumstances  disposed  them  to  imitate.     The  coin- 


cidence of  places  and  times  authorizes  this  conjecture, 
and  a  thousand  peculiarities,  which  I  cannot  men- 
tion here,  would  convert  it  into  demonstration." 

The  Lamaisis  of  Thibet  .are  strict  in  their  atten- 
tion to  religious  observances  of  all  kinds.  Pilgrim- 
ages, noisy  ceremonies  in  the  Lamaseries,  prostra- 
tions on  the  tops  of  their  house.',  are  favourite 
exercises;  and  even  when  engaged  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness, they  carry  about  with  them  rosaries,  which 
they  are  ever  turning  and  twisting  while  they  aie 
incess.antly  munnin-ing  prayers.  Hue  nieniions 
that  at  Lha  S.sa.  where  the  Dalai- Lama  resides, 
the  peojile  arc  in  the  habit  of  gathering  together  in 
groups  in  the  evening  in  the  |irincipal  ji.irts  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  public  squares,  where  they  kneel 
down  and  chant  pr.ayers,  which  vary  according  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  prayer,  however,  which 
they  repeat  on  the  ros;iry  is  always  the  same,  aiid 
consists  only  of  six  syllables.  Om!  Muni- J 'odine, 
Htim,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  by  way  of  abbre- 
viation M.VNI  (which  see).  This  sacred  formula  is 
regarded  as  of  such  importance  that  it  is  in  every 
one's  mouth,  and  inscribed  on  the  walls  and  public 
places,  as  well  as  in  the  houses. 

L.\.M.\S,  the  Budhist  prie.-ts  of  Tartary  and  Thi- 
bet. They  are  regarded  a.s  incarnations  of  Budha  or 
living  Budhas,  and  are  presided  over  by  the  DuUii- 
Linna,  who  possesses  a  readily  .acknowledged  spirit- 
ual authority  over  the  whole  priesthood,  jmd  until  a 
recent  period  was  possessed  of  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try, over  which  he  exercised  undisputed  temporal 
sovereignly.  Foimerly,  indeed,  the  Dalai  Lama 
was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  nation,  but  at  length 
one  of  the  royal  family,  at  the  death  of  the  principal 
Lama,  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the  decejised  eccle- 
siastic had  entered  into  his  body,  and  by  this  means 
he  rog.oiued  the  power  which  had  been  usurped  by 
the  priests.  The  dress  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  yel- 
low, and  that  of  other  Laman  of  inferior  rank  is 
red.  The  Lamas  of  Chinese  Tartary  arc  so  numer- 
ous, that  they  amount  to  about  a  third  of  the  entire 
population  ;  and  being  under  a  law  of  celibacy,  the 
Chinese  government  readily  encourage  their  increase 
by  gifts  and  endowments  of  every  kind  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  Mongolian  Tartars 
from  a  natural  fear  that,  as  formerly,  they  mav  yet 
again  revolutionize  the  empire.  The  Lamas  reside 
in  convents  called  Lamascric-;  which  are  built  round 
about  the  Budhist  temides,  like  the  tci/iaras  of  Cey- 
lon ;  and  their  time  is  chiefly  spent  in  pravers  for 
the  people,  which  are  generally  conducted  by  the 
Tcnu-cilOK  (which  see;  or  prayer  cylinder,  and  in 
pursuing  the  occupation  of  mendicants  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Lamasery.  The.se  convents, 
which  generally  contain  thou.sands  of  priests,  are  so 
liberally  endowed,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ductive lands  of  Thibet  are  .siiid  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  priesthood. 

M.  Hue  represents  the  Lamas  .as  generally  distin- 
guished bv  their  skill  in  the  decorative  arts  both  of 
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painting  and  sculpture.  Ou  tliis  subject  he  says  : 
"The  Lamas  are  tlie  only  artists  who  contribute  to 
the  ornament  and  decoralinn  of  the  temples.  The 
paintings  are  quite  distinct  from  the  taste  and  the 
principles  of  art  as  understood  in  Europe.  Tlie  fan- 
tastical and  the  grotesque  prednrainate  inside  and 
out,  both  in  carvings  and  statuary,  and  the  person 
ages  represented,  with  the  exception  of  Buddha,  have 
generally  a  monstrous  and  satanic  aspect.  The 
clothes  seem  never  to  have  been  made  for  the  per- 
sons upon  whom  they  are  placed.  The  idea  given 
is  that  of  broken  limbs  concealed  beneath  awkward 
garments. 

■'  Amongst  these  Lama  paintings,  however,  you 
sometimes  come  across  specimens  by  no  means  des- 
titute of  beauty.  One  day,  during  a  visit  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gechekten  to  the  great  temple  called 
AUon-Somne  (Temple  of  Gold),  we  saw  a  picture 
which  struck  us  with  astonishment.  It  was  a  large 
piece  representing,  in  the  centre,  Buddha  seated  on 
a  rich  carpet.  Around  this  figure,  which  was  of  life 
size,  there  was  a  sort  of  glory,  composed  of  minia- 
tures, allegorically  expressing  the  Thousand  Virtues 
of  Buddha.  ^Ve  could  scarcely  withdraw  ourselves 
from  this  picture,  remarkable  as  it  was,  not  only  for 
the  purity  autl  grace  of  the  design,  but  also  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  faces  and  the  splendour  of  the  colour- 
ing. All  the  personages  seemed  full  of  life.  We 
asked  an  old  Lama,  who  was  attending  us  over  i :  e 
place,  what  he  knew  about  this  admirable  work. 
'Sirs,'  said  he,  raising  hi.s  joined  bands  to  bis  fore- 
head in  token  of  respect,  '  this  picture  is  a  treasure  of 
the  remotest  antiquity  ;  it  comprehends  within  its 
surface  the  whole  doctrine  of  Buddha.  It  is  not  a 
Mongol  painting  ;  it  came  from  Thibet,  and  was  exe- 
cuted by  a  saint  of  the  Eternal  Sanctuary.' 

"  The  artists  here  are,  in  general,  more  successful 
in  the  landscapes  than  in  the  epic  subjects.  Flowers, 
birds,  trees,  m^'thological  animals,  are  represented 
with  great  truth  and  with  inlinitcly  pleasing  eft'ect. 
The  colouring  is  wonderfully  full  of  life  and  fresli- 
ness.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  the  painters  of  the^e 
landscapes  have  so  very  imlitferent  a  notion  as  to 
perspective  and  chi.aro-oscuro. 

"  The  Lama*  are  far  better  sculptors  than  paint- 
ers, and  thoy  are  accordingly  very  lavish  of  carv- 
ings in  their  Buildhist  temples.  Everywhere  in  and 
about  these  edilices  you  see  works  of  this  class  of 
art,  in  quantity  bespeaking  the  fecundity  of  the 
artist's  chisel,  but  of  a  quality  which  says  little  for 
his  taste.  First,  outside  the  temples  are  an  infi- 
nite number  of  tigers,  lions,  and  elephants  crouching 
upon  blocks  of  granite  ;  then  the  stone  balustrades 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  great  gates  are  covered 
with  fantastic  sculptures  representing  birds,  reptiles, 
and  beasts,  of  all  kinds,  reiil  and  imaginary.  Inside, 
the  walls  are  decorated  with  relievos  in  wood  or 
stone,  executed  with  gi-eat  spirit  and  truth." 

The  Lainas  are  considered  as  of  two  parties,  which 
are  known   by  the  names  of  Red   Cap  Lamas  and 


Yellow  Cap  Lavias.  Tlie  former  are  by  far  the 
most  ancient  of  the  confraternities,  having  originated 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century  after  Christ ;  while 
the  latter  did  not  exist  until  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  they  arose  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  great  Budhist  reformer  Tsong  Kaba. 
By  degrees  the  Yellow  Caps  became  the  predomi- 
nant sect,  and  the  reforms  proposed  by  Tsong  Kaba 
were  adopted  throughout  Thibet,  and  afterwards  be- 
came, by  imperceptible  degrees,  established  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Tartary.  The  Bonzei  of  China  still 
retain  the  ancient  rites,  with  the  exception  of  some 
innovations  which  belong  to  particular  localities  ;  bul 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  Lamas  is 
retained  in  China,  those  who  adhere  to  the  reformed 
faith  of  Tsong  Kaba  being  known  as  the  Yellow, 
while  those  who  cleave  to  the  old  worship  are  termed 
the  Grey  Lainas.  These  two  sects  were  at  one  time, 
doubtless,  violently  opposed  to  each  other,  but  now 
they  live  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

From  the  immense  numbers  of  Lamas  found  in 
Tartary  and  Thibet,  the  traveller  caimot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  dilliculty  of  meeting  the  expenses  of 
such  a  large  staff  of  priests  by  public  endowments. 
In  addition  to  the  lands  which  go  towards  their 
maintenance,  the  authorities  make  a  distribution  of 
meal  every  third  month  to  all  the  Lamas  without  dis- 
tinction, but  the  quantity  is  altogether  inadequate  ; 
and,  accordingly,  this  government  grant  is  supple- 
mented by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  jiilgrims, 
which,  however,  are  divided  among  the  Lamas  ac- 
cording to  the  position  which  each  holds  in  the  hier- 
archy, and,  accordingly,  there  are  many  who  receive 
nothing  at  all  from  this  source.  In  addition  to  the 
olTerings  which  are  made,  either  in  tea  or  money, 
the  Lamas  earn  a  subsi.stence  for  themselves  by 
some  handicraft  trade  or  by  engaging  in  commerce  ; 
and  some  of  them  by  printing  and  transcribing  the 
Lamanesquc  books.  The  art  of  medicine,  also,  is 
wholly  in  the  h.ands  of  the  Lamas,  chiefly  from  an 
impression  which  prevails  among  the  Tartars,  that 
every  disease  is  caused  by  the  visitation  of  a  demon, 
who  must,  therefore,  be  expelled  by  a  priestly  exor- 
cism before  the  patient  can  possibly  recover. 

The  Materia  Medica  of  the  I>amas  is  almost  wholly 
limited  to  pulverized  vegetables,  either  in  the  form 
of  infusion  or  pills  ;  but  if  no  medicine  should  hap- 
pen to  be  at  hand,  the  Lama,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted, simply  writes  the  names  of  a  few  reme- 
dies upon  scraps  of  paper,  wliich  having  moistened 
he  rolls  up  into  the  form  of  pills,  administering  them 
to  the  patient,  who  confidently  swallows  them,  be- 
lieving that  to  swallow  the  name  of  a  remedy  is 
equally  efficacious  with  swallowing  the  remedy  itself. 
Having  .acted  the  physician,  the  Lama  next  proceeds 
to  act  the  priest,  repeating  prayers  suited  to  the 
r.ank  of  the  Tchntrjour  or  demon  to  be  expelled.  If 
the  patient  be  poor,  the  exorcism  is  a  brief  oft'hand 
process,  but  if  he  be  rich,  the  process  is  lengthened 
out  by  numerous  prayers  and  ceremonies.     M.  Hue 
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mentions  the  case  of  a  wealthy  chiers  aunt,  wlio 
having  fallen  sick,  a  Lama  was  sent  for,  who  in- 
stantly decl;u-t'(l  that  the  patient  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  (lemon  of  considerable  rank,  wlio  must 
be  forthwith  expelled  at  whatever  cost.  Eight  other 
Lamas  were  called  in,  who  set  .ibout  constructing 
from  dried  herbs,  a  large  figure  which  they  called  the 
Demon  of  Intermittent  Fevers,  and  which  when 
completed  they  placed  on  its  legs  by  means  of  a  stick 
in  the  patient's  tent. 

'■  The  ceremony,"  says  M.  Hue,  "began  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  ;  the  Lamas  nui^'ed  themselves  in  a 
semicircle  round  the  upper  portion  of  the  tent,  with 
cymbals,  sea-shells,  bells,  tambourines,  and  other 
instruments  of  the  noisy  Tartar  music.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  circle  was  completed  by  the  members 
of  the  family,  squatting  on  the  ground  close  to  one 
another,  the  patient  kneeling,  or  rather  crouched  on 
her  lieels,  opposite  the  Demon  of  IrdermittciU  Fevers. 
The  Lama  doctor-in-chief  had  before  him  a  laige 
copper  basin  tilled  with  millet,  and  some  little  images 
made  of  paste.  The  dung-fuel  threw,  amid  much 
smoke,  a  fantastic  and  quivering  light  over  the 
strange  scene. 

"  Upon  a  given  signal,  the  clerical  orchestra  exe- 
cuted an  overture  harsh  enough  to  frighten  Satan 
himself,  the  lay  congregation  beating  time  with  their 
hands  to  the  charivari  of  clanging  instruments  and 
ear-splitting  voices.  The  diabolicil  concert  over,  the 
Grand  Lama  opened  the  Book  of  Exorcisms,  which 
he  rested  on  his  knees.  As  he  chanted  one  of  the 
forms,  he  took  from  tlie  basin,  from  time  to  time,  a 
handful  of  millet,  which  he  threw  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  according  to  the  Rubric.  The  tones  of 
his  voice,  as  he  prayed,  were  sometimes  mournful 
and  suppressed,  sometimes  vehemently  loud  and 
energetic.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  would  quit  the  re- 
gular cadence  of  prayer,  and  have  an  outburst  of  ap- 
parently indomitable  rage,  abusing  the  herb  puppet 
with  tierce  invectives  and  furious  gestures.  Ti  e 
exorcism  terminated,  he  gave  a  signal  by  stretching 
out  his  arms,  right  and  left,  and  the  other  Lamas 
struck  up  a  tremendously  noisy  chorus,  in  hurried, 
dasln'ng  tones ;  all  the  instruments  were  set  to  work, 
and  meantime  the  lay  congregation,  having  started 
up  with  one  accord,  ran  out  of  the  tent,  one  after  the 
other,  and  tearing  roimd  it  like  mad  people,  beat  it 
at  their  hardest  with  sticks,  yelling  all  the  while  at 
the  pitch  of  their  voices  in  a  maimer  to  make  ordi- 
nary hair  stand  on  end.  Having  thrice  performed 
this  demoniac  round,  they  re  entered  the  tent  as  pre- 
cipitately as  they  had  quitted  it,  and  resumed  their 
seats.  Then,  all  the  others  covering  their  faces  with 
their  hands,  the  Grand  Lama  rose  and  set  fire  to  the 
herb  figure.  As  soon  as  the  flames  rose,  he  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  which  was  repeated  with  interest  by  the 
rest  of  the  company.  The  laity  immediately  rose, 
seized  the  burning  figure,  carried  it  into  the  plain, 
away  from  the  tent.s,  and  there,  as  it  consumed, 
anathematized  it  with  all  sorts  of  imprecations  ;  the 


Lamas  meantime  squatted  in  the   tent,   tranquilly 
chanting  their  prayers  in  a  grave,  solemn  tone. 

"  Upon  the  return  of  the  family  from  their  valor- 
ous expedition,  the  praying  was  exchanged  for  joy- 
ous felicilatioii."!.  By -and  by,  each  person  provided 
with  a  lighted  torch,  the  whole  party  rushed  simul- 
taneously from  the  tent,  and  formed  into  a  proces- 
sion, the  laymen  first,  then  the  patient,  supported  on 
either  .side  by  a  member  of  the  family,  and  lastly,  the 
nine  llamas,  making  night  hideous  with  their  music. 
In  this  style  the  patient  was  conducted  to  another 
tent,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  l^ma,  who  had 
declared  that  she  must  absent  herself  from  her  own 
habitation  for  an  entire  month. 

"After  this  strange  treatment,  the  malady  did  not 
return.  The  prob.ibility  is,  that  the  Lamas,  ha>ing 
ascertained  the  precise  moment  at  which  the  fever- 
fit  would  recur,  met  it  at  the  exact  point  of  time  by 
this  tremendous  counter-excitement,  and  overcame 
it." 

The  Lamas  are  invited  also  to  ofliciate  at  funerals, 
not,  however,  in  every  case,  but  only  when  the  de- 
ceased is  wealthy,  and  in  consequence  the  process  of 
burning  the  corpse  is  conducted  with  great  solemnity. 
On  such  occasions  the  Lamas  sunoimd  the  tomb 
during  the  combustion  and  recite  prayers.  The  pro- 
cess of  burning  being  completed,  they  destroy  the  fur- 
nace, and  cany  the  bones  to  the  Grand  Lama,  who 
reduces  them  to  a  fine  powder,  .-uid  having  added  to 
them  an  equal  quantity  of  meal,  he  kneads  the 
whole  with  care,  and  constructs  with  his  own  hands 
cakes  of  diflerent  sizes,  which  he  places  one  upon  the 
other  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  These  cakes  thus 
prepared  by  the  Grand  L;ima  are  conveyed  with 
great  pomp  to  a  little  tower  which  has  been  built 
beforehand  to  receive  them. 

In  the  ordinary  prayers  in  the  Budhist  temples, 
the  Lamas  having  been  summoned  by  the  loud  sound 
of  a  sea-conch,  enter  bai-efooted  and  in  solemn  si- 
lence, and  after  three  prostrations  to  the  living 
Budha,  take  their  seats  on  a  divan  cross-legged  and 
alw.avs  in  a  circle.  The  whole  service  consists  of 
prayers,  which  are  murmured  with  a  low  voice,  and 
psalms  which  are  sung  in  a  grave,  melodious  tone, 
interrupted,  however,  at  certain  intervals  by  instru- 
mental luusic,  so  loud  and  harsh  and  dissonant  as  to 
be  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
exercises. 

Tlie  Lamas,  though  all  of  them  possessing  a  s;»- 
cred  character,  and  held  in  great  reverence  by  the 
people,  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  their  mode  of 
life.  Some  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Domestic 
Lamas,  either  settle  in  the  small  I.jimaseries,  or  live 
at  home  with  their  famihes,  retaining  little  more  of 
their  priestly  office  than  its  red  and  yellow  dress. 
Another  class  consists  of  Wandering  Lamas,  who 
travel  from  place  to  place  all  over  their  own  and  the 
adj.icent  countries,  subsisting  on  what  pro\isions 
they  may  pick  up  on  their  journey.  A  third  class 
is  composed  of  the  L.amas  who  live  in  commnniiy, 
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and  pay  more  attention  than  the  other  Lamas  to 
prayer  and  study.  These  form  the  inmates  of  a 
Lamasery  (which  see).  In  Tai-tiu-y  the  LairJSs  do 
not  embrace  the  profession  of  the  priestliood  from 
intelligent  and  deliberate  clioice,  but  are  destined  to 
it  from  birth  by  their  pai-ents.  As  they  grow  up 
they  become  accustomed  to  the  life  of  a  Lama,  and 
in  course  of  time  they  come  generally  to  prefer  it  to 
every  other.  Some  are  fomid  to  retire  to  places  of 
seclusion,  and  pass  their  days  in  comteraplation  and 
devotion.  Such  contemplative  Lamas,  however,  are 
by  no  means  numerous. 

LAMASERY,  a  collection  of  small  houses  built 
around  one  or  more  Budhist  temples  in  Tartary  and 
Thibet  as  a  residence  for  the  Lamas.  Its  size  and 
elegance  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  means  of  the 
proprietor.  In  Tartaiy  the  Lamaseries  are  all  con- 
structed of  brick  and  stone.  Only  the  poorest 
Lamas  build  their  dwellings  of  earth,  and  even  these 
are  so  well  whitewashed  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  rest.  In  some  cases  grants  ai'e 
made  from  the  public  treasury  to  assist  in  the  erec- 
tion of  Budhist  temples,  with  their  accompanying 
Lamaseries,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  is 
defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription.  Lama  collec- 
tors go  forth  properly  attested  to  gather  the  neces- 
sary funds,  carrying  with  them  a  sacred  basin  for 
the  purpose.  "  Tliey  disperse  themselves  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  Tartary,  beg  alms  from  tent  to 
tent  in  the  name  of  the  Old  Buddlia.  Upon  enter- 
ing a  tent  and  explaining  the  object  of  their  journey, 
by  showing  the  sacred  basin  in  wliieh  the  offerings 
are  placed,  they  are  received  with  joyfid  enthusiasm. 
There  is  no  one  but  gives  something.  The  rich 
place  in  the  '  badir'  ingots  of  gold  and  silver;  those 
who  do  not  possess  the  precious  metals,  offer  oxen, 
horses,  or  camels.  The  poorest  contribute  according 
to  the  extent  of  their  means;  they  give  lumps  of 
butter,  furs,  ropes  made  of  the  hair  of  camels  and 
horses.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  are  collected  immense 
sums.  Then,  in  these  deserts,  apparently  so  poor, 
you  see  rise  up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  edifices  whose 
grandeur  and  wealth  would  defy  the  resources  of  the 
richest  potentates." 

Some  of  the  Tartar  Lamaseries  are  so  large — for 
example  the  Great  Kouren — that  they  are  aipable  of 
accommodating  30,000  Lamas.  The  plain  unassuming 
residences  of  the  Lamas  contrast  strongly  with  the 
elegance  of  the  temples  around  which  they  are 
placed.  The  houses  of  the  superior,  however,  difl'er 
from  those  of  the  other  Lamas,  by  having  each  of 
tliem  a  small  pagoda  or  tower,  at  the  top  of  which 
flies  a  triangular  flag  of  some  gay  colour,  with  the 
rank  of  the  inmate  inscribed  upon  it  in  letters  of 
gold.  Blue  Town  in  Tartary  is  more  particularly 
noted  for  its  Lamaseries,  there  being  withm  its  walls, 
five  great  buildings  of  tliis  kind,  each  inhabited  by 
more  than  2,000  Lamas,  besides  fifteen  leaser  estab- 
lishments, connected  with  the  former.  In  tliat  single 
city  reside  no  fewer  than  20,000  regular  Lamas,  not 


to  speak  of  a  multitude  in  different  quarters  of  the 
town  engaged  in  commerce.  The  finest  of  all  the 
Lamaseries  in  Blue  Town,  is  that  which  is  termed 
the  Lamasery  of  the  Five  Towers,  in  which  the 
Hobilgan  lives,  that  is,  a  Grand  Lama,  who  after 
having  been  identified  with  the  substance  of  Budha, 
has  already  undergone  several  times  the  process  of 
transmigiation. 

The  Lamaseries  in  Tartary  have  generally  endow- 
ments from  the  public  funds,  and  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  the  revenues  are  divided  among  the 
Lamas  according  to  their  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The 
Chaberoiis  or  Living  Budhas  are  generally  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  most  important  Lamaseries,  and  to 
receive  the  benediction  of  one  of  these  incarnations 
of  Budha,  is  imagined  to  convey  so  many  advantages, 
that  the  convent  in  which  he  resides  soon  becomes  a 
place  of  gi'eat  resort,  and  rapidly  rises  to  fame  in  the 
country.  "  There  is  no  Tartar  kingdom,"  says  M. 
Hue,  the  only  authority  on  the  subject,  "  which  does 
not  possess,  in  one  of  its  Lamaseries  of  the  first 
class,  a  livuig  Buddha.  Besides  this  superior,  there 
is  always  another  Grand  Lama,  who  is  selected  from 
the  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  Thibetian 
Lama  resides  m  the  Lamasery,  like  a  living  idol, 
receiving  every  day  the  adorations  of  the  devout, 
upon  whom  in  return  he  bestows  his  blessing.  Every- 
thing which  relates  to  prayers  and  liturgical  cere- 
monies, is  placed  under  his  inmiediate  superinten- 
dence. The  Mongol  Grand  Lama  is  charged  with 
the  administration,  good  order,  and  executive  of  the 
Lamasery ;  he  governs  whilst  his  colleague  is  con- 
tent to  reign. 

"  Below  these  two  sovereigns,  are  several  subal- 
tern ofiicers,  who  du-ect  the  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  revenues,  the  sales,  the  purchases,  and 
tlie  discipline.  The  scribes  keep  the  registers,  and 
draw  up  the  regulations  and  orders  which  the  gover- 
nor Lama  promulgates  for  the  good  keeping  and 
order  of  the  Lamasery.  These  scribes  are  generally 
well  versed  in  the  Mongol,  Thibetian,  and  some- 
times in  the  Chinese  and  Mantchou  languages. 
Before  they  are  adnutted  to  this  employment,  they 
are  obliged  to  undergo  a  very  rigorous  examination, 
in  presence  of  all  the  Lamas  and  of  the  principal 
civil  authorities  of  tlie  country. 

"  After  this  stafl"  of  superiors  and  ofiicers,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lamasery  are  divided  into  Lama- 
masters  and  Lama-disciples  or  Chabis;  each  Lama 
has  under  his  direction  one  or  more  Chabis,  who  live 
in  his  small  house,  and  execute  all  the  details  of  the 
household.  If  the  master  possesses  cattle,  they  take 
charge  of  them,  milk  the  cows,  and  prepare  the  but- 
ter and  cream.  In  return  for  these  services,  the 
master  directs  his  disciples  in  the  study  of  the 
prayers,  and  initiates  them  into  the  liturgy.  Every 
morning  the  Chabi  must  be  up  before  his  master; 
his  first  task  is  to  sweep  the  chamber,  to  light  a 
fire  and  to  make  the  tea;  after  that  he  takes  his 
prayer-book,  presents  it  respectfully  to  his  master, 
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ami  prostrates  himself  llirice  before  him,  without 
BJiviiig  a  single  wonl.  This  sign  of  respect  is  equi- 
valent to  a  request  that  the  lesson  he  has  to  learn  in 
the  course  of  the  ilay  may  be  marked.  The  master 
opens  the  book,  and  reads  some  iiages,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  his  scholar,  who  then  makes  three 
mure  prostrations  in  sign  of  thanks,  ami  returns  to 
his  affairs. 

"The  Chabi  studies  his  prayer-book,  when  he  is 
disposed  to  do  so,  there  being  no  fixed  period  for 
that  ;  he  may  spend  his  time,  sleeping  or  romping 
with  the  other  young  pupils,  without  tlie  slightest 
interference  on  the  part  of  his  master.  When  the  hour 
for  retiring  to  bed  has  arrived,  he  recites  the  lesson 
assigned  him  in  the  morning,  in  a  monotonous  man- 
ner; if  the  recitation  is  good,  he  is  looked  upon  as 
having  done  his  duty,  the  silence  of  his  master  being 
the  only  praise  he  is  entitled  to  obtain ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  lie  is  not  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  his 
lesson,  the  severest  punishment  makes  him  .sensible 
of  his  fault.  It  often  happens,  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  master,  laying  aside  his  usual  gra- 
vity, rushes  upon  his  scholar,  and  overwlielms  him 
at  once  with  blows  and  ten-ible  maledictions.  Some 
of  the  pupils,  who  are  over  maltreated,  run  away 
and  seek  ailventures  far  from  their  Lam.isery ;  but 
in  i;eneral  they  patiently  submit  to  the  punishment 
intlieted  on  them,  even  that  of  passing  the  night  in 
the  open  air,  without  any  clothes  and  in  full  winter. 
We  often  had  opportunities  of  talking  with  Chabis, 
and  when  we  asked  them  whether  there  was  no 
means  of  learning  the  prayers  without  being  beaten, 
they  ingenuou.sly,  and  with  an  accent  manifesting 
entire  conviction,  replied,  that  it  was  impossible." 

Among  the  Budlii.sts,  a  devotee  acquires  peculiar 
merit  by  making  the  circuit  of  a  Lam.asery,  prostrat- 
ing himself  with  his  forehead  to  the  ground,  at  every 
step  he  takes.  This  ceremony  must  be  performed 
without  intenni.ssion,  so  strictly  that  the  pilgrims  are 
not  permitted,  on  pain  of  losing  all  spiritual  benefit, 
to  pause  for  even  a  single  moment.  Each  prostra- 
tion must  be  perfect,  so  that  the  body  shall  be 
stretched  flat  along  the  gromid,  and  the  forehead 
tiiucli  the  earth,  while  the  aims  are  spread  out  in 
front,  and  the  hands  joined  as  if  in  the  exercise  of 
prayer.  Before  rising  the  pilgrim  describes  each 
time  a  semicircle  on  the  groimd  by  means  of  a  goat's 
born,  which  he  holds  in  either  band,  the  line  being 
completed  by  drawing  the  arm  down  to  the  side. 
-Ml  devotees,  liowever,  do  not  subject  themselves  to 
this  difficult  and  even  painful  exercise.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  prostrating  themselves  while  they  are  per- 
fi^nning  the  circuit,  they  cany  with  them  instead,  a 
Iliad  of  prayer-books,  and  in  this  case,  when  they  have 
completed  the  circuit  with  their  heavy  burden,  they 
are  considered  to  have  recited  all  the  pr.ayers  con- 
tained in  the  books  they  have  canied.  Another 
mode  of  performing  the  pili^rimage  round  a  Lama- 
sery is  by  simply  walking  the  circuit,  while  the  de- 
votee employs  himself  in  counting  the  beads  of  his 


long  cbaplet,  or  turning  the  wheel  of  hi«  Tchu-Chor 
or  [irayer-cylinder. 

I^-Ssa  in  Thibet  is  the  chief  seat  of  Biidhist 
worship,  being  the  residence  o(  the  Dnlai-Lama.  In 
this  district  alone  there  are  coimted  more  than  thirty 
large  Lamaseries,  the  principal  of  which,  those  of 
Klialdan,  of  I'reboung,  and  of  8era,  contain  each  of 
them  nearly  15.000  Lamas.  The  last  mentioned  of 
these  convents  is  remarkable  for  three  large  temples 
of  several  stories  high,  all  the  rooms  of  which  are 
entirely  gilt.  Hence  the  name  Sera,  which  in  Thi- 
betiau  signifies  golden.  In  the  chief  of  these  three 
temples  is  contained  the  famous  ToRTCUE  (which 
see),  or  sanctifying  instrument,  which  is  held  in 
great  veneratiim,  and  at  the  Xcw  Year's  festival  is 
carried  in  procession  with  great  pomp  to  Llia-Ssa  to 
be  adored  by  the  people. 

LAMB  OP  GOD.    See  Agnus  Dei. 

LAMB  I'ASCIIAL.    See  Passover. 

LAMBKTH  ARTICLES.    See  Articles  (L.vm 

BETH!. 

LAM1.(E,  evil  spirits,  believed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  assume  the  f'orm  of  beautiful 
women,  and  to  entice  awav  young  children  for  the 
purpose  of  devouring  them.  The  notion  was  thought 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  an  ancient  legend,  which 
represented  Lamia,  a  Libyan  queen  of  singular 
beauty,  to  ha\'e  attracted  the  regards  of  y^eus,  and 
thus  brought  upon  her.-ielf  the  jealousy  of  llera,  who 
in  revenge  robbed  her  of  her  children.  I^uuia.  in 
revenge  and  despair,  robbed  others  of  their  children, 
and  cruelly  devoured  them.  Hence  arose  the  story 
of  Lamia  or  cruel  spirits,  who  excited  great  alaj'ni. 
Horace  mentions  them  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

LAMMAS-DAY,  a  t'estivai  celebrated  in  the 
Uomish  church  on  the  1st  of  August,  annually,  in 
memory  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

LAMPADAKY',  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  light  up  the  church  as  occasion 
requires,  and  su]iply  the  lamps  with  oil. 

LAMPADEPUOKIA,  (Or.  lawpcm,  a  torch,  and 
phero,  to  carry),  games  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
which  consisted  in  carrying  an  unextinguished  torch 
through  certain  distances  by  a  successive  chain  of 
runners,  each  taking  it  up  at  the  point  where  another 
left  it.  Tlie  first,  after  rumiing  with  it  a  certain 
distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  and  the  secoiul,  in 
like  manner,  to  the  third,  those  who  let  the  torch  go 
out,  losing  the  game.  It  is  difTicult  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  precise  origin  of  these  games  ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability they  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Prometheus,  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  first 
who  brought  fire  down  from  heaven  for  the  use  of 
man.  But  as  the  race-comse  extended  from  the 
altar  of  the  three  gods,  who  were  the  jiatrons  of 
fire,  namely,  Prometheus.  Athena,  and  I le]>hai.--tos,  to 
the  Acropolis,  the  lAimjxii/cjihoria  were,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  do  honour  to  these  three  deities,  who 
had  given  and  taught  men  the  use  of  fire. 

LAMPADON  HEMEKAC.r.  the  day  of  torches), 
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the  name  given  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  Eleusixian 
Mysteries  (which  see),  because  on  that  day  the 
initiated  marclied  two  aud  two  in  procession,  eacli 
with  a  torcli  in  Iiis  liand,  into  tlie  temple  of  Ceres  at 
Eleusis.  In  tliis  procession  tlie  Daducli  witli  a  large 
torch  led  the  way.  The  torches  were  passed  from 
liand  to  hand,  and  tlie  smoke  and  flames  whicii  they 
caused  were  believed  to  impart  a  purifying  influence 
upon  all  around.  The  use  of  torches  on  this  occa- 
sion is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Ceres,  while  wandering  through  the 
earth  in  search  of  her  lost  child,  lighted  her  path  by 
torches. 

LAMP  (The),  a  ceremony  practised  by  the  Ma- 
RONITE  Church  (which  see),  by  way  of  anoint- 
ing for  the  sick.  They  make  a  cake  somewhat 
larger  than  the  consecrated  wafer  of  the  Romanists, 
and  put  upon  it  seven  pieces  of  cotton  twisted  with 
little  pieces  of  straw,  and  put  all  togetlier  into  a  ba- 
son with  some  oil.  Having  read  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  gospels  and  epistles,  with  some  prayers,  they  set 
fire  to  all  the  cottojis.  They  now  anoint  with  this 
oil  the  foreliead,  breast,  and  arms  of  every  one  pre- 
sent, and  particularly  of  the  sick  person,  saying  at 
each  unction,  "  May  the  Almighty,  by  this  sacred 
unction,  pardon  all  thy  sins,  aud  strengthen  thy 
limbs  as  he  did  tliose  of  the  poor  man  who  was  trou- 
bled with  the  palsy."  Then  they  let  the  lamp  burn 
till  all  the  oil  is  exhausted.  This  rite  is  administered 
not  to  the  dying,  as  in  the  case  of  the  extreme  unc- 
tion of  the  Romisli  church,  but  to  those  who  are 
sick,  even  though  not  mortally. 

LAMPS.  In  all  ages  we  rind  lamps  used  in  the 
religious  rites  and  customs  of  various  nations.  A 
burning  lamj)  is  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period  in 
connection  witli  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham.  Thus  C4eu.  xv.  17,  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark, 
behold  a  smoking  funiace,  and  a  burning  lamp  that 
jiassed  between  those  pieces."  In  illustration  of  this 
very  ancient  mode  of  ratifying  a  covenant,  Roberts 
remarks,  "  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  burning 
lamp  or  fire  is  still  used  in  the  East  in  confirmation 
of  a  covenant.  Should  a  person  in  the  evening  make 
a  solenni  promise  to  |ierform  something  for  another, 
and  should  tlie  latter  doubt  his  word,  the  former  will 
say,  pointing  to  tlie  flame  of  the  lamp,  '  That  is  the 
witness.'  On  occasions  of  greater  importance,  when 
two  or  more  join  in  a  covenant,  should  the  fidelity  of 
any  be  questioned,  the)'  will  say, 'We  invoke  the 
lamp  of  the  Temple.'  When  an  agreement  of  this 
kind  has  been  broken,  it  will  be  said,  '  Who  would 
have  thonglit  this,  for  the  lamp  of  the  Temple  was 
invoked.'" 

The  Jews  were  accustomed  in  ancient  times  to 
light  lamps  at  their  festivals,  and  particularly  at  the 
fi'ast  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabxus,  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  received  the  name  of  the  Feast  of 
Lights.  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history, 
mentions  a  feast  under  this  name,  which  was  cele- 
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brated  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  "  They  also 
meet,"  he  says,  "  at  Sais  to  ofi'er  sacrifice  during  a 
certain  night,  when  every  one  lights  in  the  open  air 
a  number  of  lamps  around  his  house.  The  lamps 
consist  of  small  cups  filled  with  salt  and  oil,  having 
a  wick  floating  in  each,  whicli  burns  all  night.  This  is 
called  the  'Feast  of  the  burning  of  Lamps.'"  In  the 
Maduivas  of  the  Singhalese  Budhists,  where  the  sacred 
books  are  read,  lamps  and  lanterns  are  suspended  in 
great  profusion  and  variety,  and  if  is  accounted  an 
act  of  merit  for  the  people  to  hold  lamps  in  their 
hands  or  upon  their  heads  while  the  priests  are 
reading.  In  many  ancient  nations  the  sepulchres 
were  wont  to  be  lighted  up  with  lamps,  which  were 
kept  constantly  burning.  This  is  still  the  custom  in 
Japan,  where,  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy  man  who  has 
died,  150  lamps  are  kept  constantly  burning  in  his 
tomb.  Lamps,  indeed,  have  in  all  ages  been  a  com- 
mon ornament  in  the  temples  of  the  heathen,  espe- 
cially on  festivals.  TertuUian  and  Lactantius  both 
of  them  speak  of  this  custom  as  pre\ailiug  among 
the  heathen.  The  Christians,  also,  seem  to  have 
learned  this  custom  from  the  idolaters  around  them. 
Hence  we  find  one  of  the  Apostolical  canona  forbid- 
ding Christians  to  carry  oil  to  any  heathen  temple, 
or  Jewish  synagogue,  or  to  set  up  hghts  on  their  fes- 
tivals under  penalty  of  excommunication.  In  a 
canon  also  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  Christians  are 
prohibited  from  setting  up  lamps  in  public  under  the 
same  peiiall}-.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  from  the  very 
existence  of  such  canons,  that  some  tendency  must 
liave  been  shown  by  the  Christians  to  imitate  the 
heathen  in  the  use  of  lamps  as  an  essential  part  of 
certain  religious  rites. 

LAMPS  (Festival  of),  celebrated  annually  in 
Rajast'han,  in  honour  of  the  Hindu  goddess  Laksu- 
Ml  (which  see).  This  brilliant  festival  is  called  the 
Dewuli,  when  every  city,  village,  and  encampment 
exhibits  a  most  brilliant  spectacle.  For  weeks  be- 
fore workmen  are  busy  night  and  day  in  the 
manufacture  of  lamps  for  the  occasion,  and  all  ranks, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  provide  themselves 
with  these  means  of  illumination  in  a  form  more  or 
less  costly.  Stiifts,  pieces  of  gold,  and  sweetmeats, 
are  carried  in  trays,  and  consecrated  at  the  temple 
of  Lakshmi,  to  whom  the  day  is  consecrated.  The 
Rana,  on  this  occasion,  honours  his  prime  minister 
with  his  presence  at  dinner,  and  this  chief  officer  of 
state,  who  is  always  of  the  mercantile  caste,  pours 
oil  into  a  terra  cotta  lamp,  which  his  sovereign  holds  ; 
the  same  libation  of  oil  is  permitted  by  each  of  the 
near  relations  of  the  minister.  On  this  day  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  every  votary  of  Lok-^Imd  to  try  the 
chance  of  the  dice,  and  from  their  success  in  the 
dewali,  the  prince,  the  chief,  the  merchant,  and  the 
artizan  foretell  the  state  of  their  coffers  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

LAMPETIANS,  an  early  Christian  sect  who 
maintained  that  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  held  as  a 
fast.  Another  sect,  bearing  this  name,  was  fouuded 
2c 
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ill  the  sevcntoeiitli  century  by  Laiii|)ctius,  a  Syrian 
monk,  wlio  seems  to  liave  embraced  opinions  unfa- 
vourable to  nioiiaslic  vows.  He  lielil  tliat  as  man  is 
b.)rn  free,  no  C'liristian  ouglit  to  do  any  thing  com- 
pulsorily  or  by  necessity.  Hence  he  denied  tlie 
lawfulness  of  all  vows,  even  those  of  obedience. 

LAMrrKli,  the  torchbearer,  a  surname  of /)«)- 
ni/<iis,  under  which  he  was  wur.shipped  at  I'ellene,  in 
Achaia,  where  a  festival  called  Lainplcria  was  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  this  god. 

LANirilO,  a  demon  of  the  air,  wor.shipped  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  islands. 

L.VN  FKIiN'S  (Chinese  Fe.vst  of),  a  festival  ob- 
EOJved  on  the  tirst  full  moon  of  the  Xew  year.  Its 
chief  char.acteristic  seems  to  be,  that  it  artbrds  a  display 
of  ingenuity  and  tasle  iu  the  construction  and  mecha- 
nism of  an  infinite  variety  of  lauterns  made  of  silk, 
varnish,  horn,  paper,  and  glass,  some  of  them  sup- 
plied with  moving  ligures  of  men  galloping  on  horse- 
back, figlitiug  or  performing  various  feats,  together 
with  numerous  representations  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
other  living  creature.s,  the  whole  in  full  motion.  The 
moving  principle  is  a  horizontal  wheel  turned  by  the 
draught  of  air  created  by  the  heat  of  the  lamp.  The 
circular  motion  is  communicated  in  various  directions 
by  fine  threads  attached  to  the  moving  ligures.  The 
following  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  gay  specta- 
cle wliich  a  Chinese  town  presents  on  this  strange 
festival :  '•  The  scene  by  night  was  sufficiently  gay 
and  exciting.  Thou.sands  upon  thousands  of  large 
transparent  lanterns  of  all  colours,  and  covered  with 
figures  and  large  black  Chinese  characters,  lined  the 
sides  of  the  street,  iu  wliich  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  walking  to  and  fro,  dressed  in  their  gay- 
est and  best  holiday  suits.  Here  Clnnese  music 
broke  on  the  ear  as  .'some  merry  parties  went  by  in 
hired  carriages,  and  here  a  stationary  orchestra  sent 
furdi  still  louileraud  more  joyous  strains.  Here  was 
a  theatre,  quite  open  in  I'ront  and  on  both  its  Hanks, 
on  which  grotesquely  attired  actors  were  performing 
popular  comedies  and  farces  ;  and  here  a  highly  ex- 
cited group  was  listening  attentively  to  a  street- 
reader  or  itinerant  story-teller,  who  was  reciting  some 
great  and  marvellous  incident  that  occurred  thou- 
sands of  years  iu;o.  Other  groujis  of  Chinamen  were 
listening  with  eager  ears  to  inventive  fortune-tellers, 
who  were  promising  wealth,  health,  long  life,  and 
unalloyed  happiness,  to  all  such  as  could  alVord  to 
pay  well  for  the  predictions.  Children  belonging  to 
the  upper  classes,  decked  out  in  the  gayest-coloured 
and  most  fantastic  clothing,  were  slowly  drawn  about 
in  little  low  carts,  and  increased  the  universal  hub- 
bub with  their  shrill  voices.  Here  an  immense  crowd 
was  amused  with  the  tricks  of  a  lad  dressed  up  as  a 
tiger,  with  a  monstrous  head  and  two  glaring  lamps 
for  eyes,  who  crouched,  sprang,  and  jumped  about 
like  the  real  wild  beast,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
most  unearthly  music  ;  and  here  a  still  greater  crowd 
Wiis  colleeied  round  several  men,  who  had  their  bo- 
dies painted  like  tigers,  a  tail  stuck  on   behind,  and 


a  chain  rouml  the  waist,  which  was  held  by  other 
men  supposed  to  be  their  keepers.  This  was  the 
true  Chinese 'game  of  tigers.'  The  fellows,  mus- 
cidar  and  exceedingly  nimble,  imitated  the  move- 
ments of  the  wild  beast  admirably,  and  some  of  them 
so  fully  entered  into  the  character  and  worked  them- 
selves up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  they 
seized  and  tore  to  pieces  with  their  teeth  a  live  kid 
that  was  thrown  among  them.  The  profession  is 
hereditary  :  there  are  whole  families  that  bear  the 
soubriquet  of  '  Tigers,'  and  in  w  hich  the  boys,  as  goon 
as  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  fatigue,  aie 
taught  by  their  fathers  to  personate  the  animal,  and 
imitate  its  every  action  or  movement. 

'•  The  brilliantly  illuminated  junks  were  gliding 
over  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  iimmnera- 
ble  kites,  with  small  bright  lanterns  appended  to 
them,  were  Hying  in  the  calm  blue  heavens,  now 
surmounting  and  now  crossing  each  other  like  so 
miuiy  gigantic  fire-flies;  and  as  kite-flying  is  not  in 
China  solely  a  juvenile  amusement,  many  of  tlie.sc 
toys  or  playthings  were  put  up  and  held  by  men  of 
mature  age  and  with  portentous  pig-tails.  In  a  sort 
of  amphitheatre,  lighted  up  with  lanterns  and  torches, 
other  men,  young  and  old,  were  busily  engaged  in 
shuttle-cock,  using,  not  tlieir  hands  and  battledores 
as  we  do,  but  their  feet. 

"  In  another  enclosure  were  quail  fights  and  cock 
fights,  with  people  betting  desperately  on  the  issue. 
But  gambling  of  some  kind  or  other  was  rife  in 
nearly  e\cry  quarter,  as  was  also  the  noxious  prac- 
tice of  opium-smoking.  On  either  side  of  the  streets 
were  low  stalls,  illuminated  with  coloured  lamps,  be- 
hind which  were  seated  the  retailers  of  all  maimer  of 
sweets  and  confectionery,  who,  to  attract  the  passers- 
by,  knocked  two  ])ieces  of  wood  together,  and  pro- 
claimed with  stentorian  voice  the  excellence  of  their 
commodities  ;  and  from  the  pathway  on  this  side 
and  on  lliat,  merry  parties  were  seen  in  the  open 
shops,  enjoying  themselves  with  cards,  dice,  songs, 
instrumental  music,  frolics  and  games,  and  other 
amusements.  Unhappily,  besides  the  opium-smoking 
and  the  gambling,  other  vices  were  exhibited  in  the 
most  bareface<l  manner,  and  scenes  occurred  which 
made  the  good  missionary  thrill  with  honor,  and  feel 
more  than  ever  how  blessed  a  thing  it  would  be  to 
instil  into  these  benighted  profhgale  people  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  and  the  s;ivhig  sjiirit  of  Cluis- 
tianity." 

The  Chinese  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  strange  fes- 
tiv.al  to  a  misfortune  which  befell  a  certain  mandarin 
whose  daughter,  as  she  was  walking  one  evening  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  accidentally  fell  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned.  The  disconsolate  father  ran  to 
her  assistance,  attended  by  all  hisdomestice.  In  order 
to  discover  the  body  of  his  child,  he  put  out  to  sea 
along  with  the  inhabit.inis  of  the  place,  bearing  each 
in  his  hand  a  lighted  lantern.  The  whole  night  was 
spent  in  search  of  the  corjisc,  but  in  vain.  The 
year  following,  on  the  same  d.iy  of  the  month,  the 
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lighted  up  witli  num- 
berless lanterns,  and  from  tliat  time  tlie  custom  was 
annually  observed,  of  holding  a  Feast  of  Lanterns. 
The  classiral  reader,  in  perusing  the  account  of  this 
Chinese  festival,  will  probably  call  to  mind  the  Ce- 
realla  of  the  ancient  Romans,  when  women  ran  up 
aiid  down  with  lighted  torclies  in  memory  of  the 
mode  in  which  Ceres  wandered  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Proserpine.  It  has  been  supposed,  liow- 
ever,  that  the  Chinese  borrowed  tlie  notion  of  this 
festival  from  a  similar  practice  adopted  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  (See  Lamps.) 
Another  Chinese  legend  gives  a  different  origin  to 
the  feast,  deriving  it  from  an  extravagant  project  of 
one  of  their  emperors,  who  shut  liiuiself  up  with  liis 
concubines  in  a  magniticent  palaue,  which  he  pur- 
posely erected,  arid  lighted  up  with  immense  lan- 
terns suspended  from  the  roof,  that  he  might  always 
have  a  serene  and  huninous  skvover  his  head,  which 
might,  in  course  in  time,  make  bim  forget  the  va- 
rious revolutions  of  the  old  world.  The  subjects  of 
the  foolish  emperor,  enraged  at  bis  conduct,  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  demolished  his  splendid  palace.  Li 
order  to  transmit  to  ])0sterity  this  event  in  their  his- 
tory, the  Chinese  instituted  the  Feast  of  Lanterns, 
whicli  has  been  ever  since  recognized  as  an  estab- 
lished festival. 

LANTERNS  (Japanese  Feast  oi-),  the  iiftecnth 
day  of  the  seventh  Japanese  month  is  set  apart  as  a 
festival  devoted  to  the  honour  of  parents  and  ances- 
tors. Every  Japanese,  whose  parents  are  still  alive, 
considers  this  a  happy  dav.  On  the  evening  of  the 
thirteenth,  the  Ifays  (which  see),  are  taken  from 
their  cases,  and  a  repast  set  before  them  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits.  \n  the  middle  is  set  a  vase  in  which 
perfumes  are  burnt,  and  other  vases  containing 
flowers.  Towards  evening  lanterns  suspended  from 
long  bamboos,  are  lighted  before  each  gravestone, 
and  a  supply  of  provisions  laid  down  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  same  cere- 
mony is  repeated  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month. 
Before  daylight  on  the  sixteenth,  the  articles  placed 
at  the  graves  are  packed  into  small  boats  of  straw, 
provided  with  sails  of  paper  or  cloth,  which  are  car- 
ried in  procession  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
to  the  water-side,  where  they  are  latmched  by  way 
of  dismissing  the  sonls  of  the  dead  who  are  supposed 
now  to  return  to  their  graves.  "This  festival,"  says 
Titsingh,  speaking  of  its  celebration  at  Nagasaki, 
"produces  a  highly  picturesque  etlect.  Outside  the 
town,  the  view  of  it  from  the  island  Desima  is 
oue  of  the  most  beautiful.  The  spectator  would 
almost  imagine  tliat  ho  beheld  a  torrent  of  tire  ponr- 
ing  from  the  hill,  owing  to  the  immense  number  of 
small  boats  that  are  carried  to  the  shore  to  be  turned 
adrift  on  the  sea.  Li  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
when  there  is  a  bri.sk  wind,  the  agitation  of  the 
water  causing  all  these  lights  to  dance  to  and  fro, 
produces  an  enchanting  scene.  The  noise  and 
bustle   in   the   town,   the   sound  of  gongs  and  the 


voices  of  the  priests,  combine  to  form  a  discord  that 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  whole  bay  seems  to 
be  covered  with  iijnes  fatiii.  Though  these  barks 
have  sails  of  paper,  or  stronger  stuff,  very  few  of 
them  pass  the  place  where  our  ships  lie  at  anchor. 
In  spite  of  the  guards,  thousands  of  paupers  rush 
into  the  water  to  secure  the  small  copper  coin  and 
otiier  things  placed  in  them.  Next  day,  they  strip 
the  barks  of  all  that  is  left,  and  the  tide  can-ies  them 
out  to  sea.     Thus  terminates  this  ceremony." 

LANTHILA,  a  malignant  deity  wor.shipped  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  To  this 
en'I  being  all  the  Nitos  or  wicked  spirits  are  subject. 

LAOSYNACTES,  officers  in  the  Greek  church, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  together  the  deacons  and 
the  people. 

LAO-TSE,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  sect  of  the 
Tauists  (which  see). 

L.\PHR.-EUS,  a  surname  of  ApoUo  at  Calydon. 

LAPHRL\,  a  snniame  o(  Artemis  at  Calydon.  It 
was  also  a  snmame  of  Athena. 

L.4PHRIA,  a  festival  celebrated  every  year  at 
Patrai  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis.  Pausanias 
gives  a  minute  description  of  the  mode  of  its  cele- 
bration. Around  the  altar  of  the  goddess  were 
placed  a  number  of  pieces  of  gi-een  wood,  each  six- 
teen yards  long,  and  steps  were  made  to  lead  up  to 
the  altar.  The  festival  opened  with  a  gorgeons  pro- 
cession, which  marched  to  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
followed  by  the  priestess,  who  rode  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  stags.  On  the  second  day  animals  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  sacrificed,  by  being  thrown  alive 
on  a  pile  of  drv  wood,  which  had  been  previously 
laid  upon  the  altar,  and  was  now  set  on  fire.  Thus 
the  animals  were  consumed. 

LAPHYSTIUS,  a  surname  of  Zow.  ;uid  also  of 
Dimit/.'<iis,  probably  derived  from  a  mountain  in 
Brcotia. 

LAPIS  (Lat.  a  stone),  a  surname  of  Jnpiter  at 
Rome,  a  stone  being  sometimes  set  up  as  a  sj-mbol 
of  the  god,  and  in  several  reprcsciitations  of  this 
deity  be  was  made  to  carry  a  stone  in  his  hand  in- 
stead of  a  thunderbolt. 

LAPLANDERS  (Religion  or).  This  country 
is  the  most  northenily  part  of  Europe,  bordering  in- 
deed upon  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Both  the  Lapps  and 
the  Finns  appear  to  have  occupied  a  much  larger 
portion  of  Scandinavia  than  thej'  at  present  possess. 
Tliese  two  peo]de,  however,  are  sujiposed  to  belong 
to  distinct  races,  characterized  by  different  physiolo- 
gical and  psychological  peculiarities.  The  Lapp  is 
remarkable  for  his  obstinacy,  suspicion,  and  child- 
ishness, while  the  Finn  is  noted  for  his  energy  and 
austere  earnestness.  The  Lapps  consider  it  an  hon- 
our to  belong  to  the  Finns,  but  the  Finns  look  upon 
the  Lapjis  with  the  most  contemptuous  disdain.  It  is 
not  uidikely  that  the  Lapps  were  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Finland  and  Esthoiiia;  and  that  at 
some  remote  period  they  had  been  conquered  by  the. 
Finns.     The  whole  country  of  Lapland  is  divided 
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iiiti)  three  ii;iits,  bc;uiiij;  the  iiuine  of  Russian,  Swed- 
ish, and  Xoiwegiiin  Laphmd  jiiicl  Finmark. 

Tlie  religion  of  tlie  Lapps  approaclies  at  various 
points  to  that  of  the  Finns.  (See  Finns,  Kelioion 
OF.)  They  .seem  to  have  liail  the  same  Supreme 
Deity,  under  the  name  of  Juiiuda,  who  was  probably 
the  .'iame  with  Tlmr,  whom  they  worshipped  in  con- 
junction wiih  Storjunkare  and  Daiva,  the  latter  being 
considered  as  the  god  of  the  sun  or  (ire.  Tlioy  wor- 
sliipped  also  AJeJca,  whose  image  was  of  wood,  and 
SlouiTa  rtisse,  who  was  always  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  stone.  Ajeka  wa.s  adored  as  the  author  of 
lite,  and  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  human  race.  His 
image  was  usually  kept  in  a  sort  of  rustic  temple,  form- 
ed of  branches  of  tirand  bircli,  and  raised  in  the  rciir 
of  their  huts.  A  rude  table  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  sanctuary  served  at  once  for  an  altar  and  a 
pedestal  for  the  idol,  which  was  the  triuik  of  a  birch- 
tree.  In  selecting  the  special  tree  for  the  purpose, 
a  birch  with  a  round  root  was  sought  as  being  best 
adapted  to  represent  a  human  head.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  deity,  a  nail  with  a  snuiU  flint  was 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  idol  that  he  might  strike  a 
light  whenever  he  chose.  Behind  him,  and  round 
the  idge  of  the  table,  the  horns  of  the  deer  that  had 
been  sacrificed  to  his  honour  were  arranged  in  heaps, 
and  immediately  in  front  was  placed  a  box  filled 
with  small  pieces  of  flesh,  taken  from  every  part  of 
the  victim,  with  melted  grease  poured  over  them. 

The  Laplanders  held  Stourra  Passe  as  a  favourite 
household  deity,  every  family  having  an  image  of 
him  in  the  form  of  a  rough  stone,  which  they  might 
happen  to  have  found  in  the  nioimtains,  with  a  re- 
semblance, however  remote,  to  a  human  figure,  which 
they  imagined  to  have  been  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
god  himself.  The  stone,  which  was  usually  large, 
was  placed  upon  a  little  mound  with  a  pile  of  rein  • 
deer's  horns  behind  it ;  other  smaller  stones  were 
ranged  around  the  large  one,  that  which  was  nearest 
in  size  to  it  being  called  the  wife  of  the  god,  the  third 
in  degree  his  son  or  daughter,  aiul  the  rest  Ids  ser- 
vants. Re.^nard,  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  in 
Lapland  in  1G81,  mentions  having  seen  such  stones 
as  those  now  described,  which  he  alleges  were  still 
secretly  worshipped  by  the  Laplanders,  though  at 
that  time  they  were  avowedly  Clnistians.  It  was 
plain  to  liegnard  that  tlicy  regarded  these  stones 
with  reverence,  from  the  alarm  which  they  mani- 
fested on  his  attempting  to  carry  them  away.  They 
expressed  great  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  the  of- 
fended god,  and  their  fears  were  instantly  quieted 
when  the  traveller  desisted  from  his  threatened 
spoliation. 

The  Laplanders  usually  sacrificed  to  their  deities 
at  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  none  but  men  were  allowed 
to  olficiate  or  even  be  present  on  such  occasions. 
It  was  usual  at  these  sacred  times  to  erect  a  new 
statue  to  Ajeka,  who  was  allowed  one  every  year. 
Before  sacrificing  a  deer  to  the  deity,  they  inquired 
by  means  of  the  magic  drum  (see  Dkum,  S.vcred), 


whether  the  intended  victim  would  be  acceptable  or  not 
to  the  god.  The  mode  of  solving  this  important  ques- 
tion was  by  fastening  to  one  of  their  magic  rings  a 
few  hairs  taken  from  the  neck  of  the  victim,  and  by 
laying  them  upon  the  head  of  the  drum,  which  was 
then  beaten  by  one  of  the  party.  If,  in  consequence 
of  the  concussion,  the  magic  ring  should  turn  and 
]joint  to  the  figure  of  the  god  who  was  to  be  propi- 
tiated, such  a  nii)veinent  was  regarded  as  an  inl'al- 
lible  sign  that  he  would  be  well  pleased  with  the 
oblation.  But  if,  notwithstanding  the  violent  con- 
cussion made  by  beating  the  drum,  the  magic  ring 
remained  motionless,  it  was  considered  to  be  an  un- 
favourable omen  in  so  far  as  that  particular  deity 
was  concerned.  The  oftering,  therefore,  was  devoted 
to  another  deity,  and  the  same  ceremony  was  re- 
newed, with  the  hope  of  better  success. 

In  their  sacrifices  the  Laplanders  presented  the 
bonis  of  the  reindeer  as  an  oblation  to  the  deity,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  idol  was  smeared  with  fresh  blood. 
When  the  image  was  placed  on  the  top  of  an  inac- 
cessible height,  the  victim  was  sacrificed  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  a  stone  dipped  in  its  blood  was 
thrown  as  far  as  po.'-sible  towards  the  image.  By  this 
ceremony  they  imagined  that  they  had  fully  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duty  to  the  god.  Another  pe- 
culiar custom  was  to  place  branches  of  trees  upon 
the  consecrated  stones  twice  a-year,  pine  branches 
in  the  simimer,  and  birch  branches  in  the  winter. 
While  thus  engjiged,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  judg- 
ing of  the  disposition  of  the  god  by  the  weight  of 
the  stone  which  represented  him.  If  it  was  light, 
the  god  was  thought  to  be  propitious,  but  if  it  was 
so  heavy  as  to  be  immovable,  the  god  was  imagined 
to  be  angry,  and  his  vengeance  was  dreaded.  The 
spots  where  these  idols  of  stone  were  fomid  were 
CJilled  holy  mountains,  a  name  which  some  of  them 
retain  to  this  day.  The  Laplanders  seem  to  have  had 
no  oflicial  priesthood,  but  any  one  who  wished  to  pro- 
pitiate a  deity,  consulted  the  dram,  and  performed 
the  .sicrifice  himself.  Reindeer  were  their  principal 
ott'erings,  but  in  some  eases  dogs  were  also  used  as 
sacrificial  victims.  Divine  honotn-s  were  anciently 
paid  in  Lapland  to  the  sun,  and  also  to  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was 
worshipped  under  any  material  representation.  When 
victims  were  destined  to  be  sacrificed  to  Daive  or  the 
sun,  they  were  distinguished  by  a  white  thread  ;  and 
when  they  were  destined  to  be  devoted  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  they  were  marked  by  a  string  of  black 
wool.  In  most  cases  it  appears  that  a  part  of  the 
deer  oflered  in  ."-acrifice  was  eaten  by  the  worship- 
pers; sometimes  it  was  buried,  but  little  seems  to 
have  ever  been  given  to  the  gods  escept  the  bones 
and  horns,  and  occasionally  a  portion  of  the  tii- 
trails. 

Besides  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  the  Laplanders 
believed  in  the  existence  of  Juhles  (which  sec),  or 
aerial  spirits,  and  paid  them  a  sort  of  adoration. 
Scheflcr  supposes  that  the  idea  of  these  spirits  is 
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connected  witli  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the 
sliepherds  of  Bethlehem  at  the  birth  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  At  Christmas  Eve,  the  Juhks  are  supposed 
to  float  iu  the  air  iu  greater  numbers,  and  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  articles  of  food  used  on  that  occasion 
are  put  into  baskets  and  suspended  on  the  branches 
of  trees  for  the  refreshment  of  these  spirits. 

LAPSED  CHRISTLAXS,  a  name  given  to  those 
among  the  early  Cln-istians  who,  amid  the  severe 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed,  lost  their 
courage,  and  resorted  to  measures  which  were  re- 
garded as  a  virtual  denial  of  the  faith,  and  wliich 
actually  excluded  them  from  the  communion  of  the 
cliurch.  Many  of  these  were  afterwards  seized  with 
strong  feelhigs  of  remorse,  and  made  earnest  appli- 
cation for  restoration  to  the  fellowship  of  the  faith- 
ful. Hence  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  church,  which  from  their 
novelty  and  delicacy  led  to  considerable  ditlerence  of 
opinion.  The  state  of  the  controversy  in  the  third 
century  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
lapsed  is  thus  clearly  stated  by  Keander :  "  The 
question  now  arose,  whether  their  wislies  should  be 
complied  with: — was  their  petition  to  be  absolutely 
rejected,  or  should  a  middle  course  be  pursued,  by 
holding  out  to  them,  indeed,  the  hope  of  being  re- 
stored to  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  but  before 
the  privilege  was  actually  granted  tlicm,  by  subject- 
ing their  conduct  to  a  longer  probation,  and  requiring 
evidence  of  continued  penitence?  Should  the  same 
course  be  pursued  wilh  all  the  lapsed,  or  should  the 
treatment  be  varied  according  to  the  difference  of 
circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  ofl'ences? 
The  Church  at  this  time  was  still  without  any  gen- 
erally acknowledged  principles  of  Church  penance  in 
cases  of  this  sort.  There  was  one  party  who  were 
fur  refusing  to  grant  absolution,  on  any  conditions, 
to  such  as  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  one 
of  the  so-called  mortal  sins.  Following  that  Jewish 
principle  which  did  not  allow  o?/ duties  to  be  regard- 
ed alike  as  dulif.i  to  God,  and  all  sins  alike,  as  sins 
offaiiist  God,  men  made  an  arbitrary  distinction, — 
for  which  they  cited  as  their  authority  the  passage 
1  Samuel  ii.  25, — between  sins  against  God  and 
against  man ;  and  to  the  fonner  was  reckoned  every 
act  of  denying  the  faith,  though  the  degree  of  guilti- 
ness, if  the  denial  was  simply  a  yielding  to  the  weak- 
ness of  sense,  might  be  far  inferior  to  that  involved 
in  some  of  the  so-called  sins  ogainst  mnii.  Cyprian, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  Tertullian  especially 
his  teacher,  might  perhaps,  from  the  study  of  that 
father's  writings,  have  received  a  bias  towards  the 
principles  of  the  more  rigid  party  with  regard  to 
penance. 

"  But  if  Cyprian  was  an  advocate  of  this  principle 
when  lie  first  entered  on  the  episcopal  office,  yet, 
cherishing  as  he  did  the  heart  of  a  father  towards 
his  church,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  .shaken  by  the 
great  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  who,  sometimes  with 
bitter  tears  of  repentance,  entreated  him  to  gi'nnt 


them  absolution.  Must  all  these,  many  of  whom,  as 
for  example,  the  lihellatici,  had  fallen  only  from  de- 
fect of  knowledge,  and  others  from  simply  yielning 
to  the  flesh  under  the  severity  of  their  tortures,  re- 
main for  ever  excluded  from  the  blessed  community 
of  their  brethren,  and,  in  Cyprian's  view,  from  that 
Church  in  which  alone  was  to  be  found  the  way  to 
heaven?  The  paternal  heart  of  the  bishop  revolted 
at  the  thought,  but  he  dared  not  act  here  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  In  this  state  of  indecision  he 
declared  that  the  fallen  should  be  received  and  ex- 
horted to  repentance ;  but  that  the  decision  of  their 
fate  should  be  reserved  to  that  time  when,  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  bishops,  clergj-,  and  churches, 
in  joint  and  cautious  deliberation,  after  having  exa- 
mined the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  should  be  able 
to  unite  on  some  common  principles,  in  relation  to  a 
matter  where  every  Christian  was  so  deeply  inter- 
ested. Besides,  there  was  a  great  ditl'erence  between 
the  ofl'ences  of  these  fallen  brethren.  AVhile  some, 
merely  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  their  worldly  posses- 
sions, had,  without  a  struggle,  even  hastened  up 
to  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  others  had  fallen  only 
through  ignorance,  or  under  the  force  of  torture. 
The  disorders  of  the  times  made  it  impossible  to 
examine  carefully  into  the  difl'erencc  of  ofl'ences,  and 
the  diflerence  of  moral  character  in  the  individuals. 
Moreover,  those  that  bad  fallen  .should,  by  practical 
demonstration  of  their  penitence,  render  themselves 
worthy  of  re-admi.ssion  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church, — and  the  persecution  itself  presented  them 
with  the  best  opportunity  for  this.  '  He  who  can- 
not endure  the  delay,'  says  Cyprian,  '  maj'  obtain 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.'" 

While  some  pastors  were  disposed  to  adopt  veiy 
.severe  measures  in  the  case  of  the  lapsed,  the  great 
majority  agreed  in  following  a  \miform  course  of 
discipline  which  subjected  the  lapsed  penitents  to  a 
term  of  probation,  shorter  or  longer  according  to  the 
aggravation  of  their  fall.  Those  who  had  been  com- 
pelled against  their  will  to  engage  in  idolatrous 
practices  were  restored  immediately  on  application. 
Those  who  apostatized  as  soon  as  they  were  brought 
before  a  heathen  tribunal,  or  who  after  boldly  avow- 
ing their  belief  in  Christianity,  lap.sfd  into  idolatry 
while  confined  in  prison,  were  subjected  to  a  proba- 
tion varied  according  to  circumstances.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  deceived  the  magistrates  by  purchasing 
an  indulgence,  or  by  allowing  their  slaves  to  be  tor- 
tured instead  of  them,  were  visited  wilh  a  heavier 
discipline.  But  those  of  the  lapsed  wlm  underwent 
tlie  most  rigorous  treatment  were  the  lyaditores,  as 
they  were  called,  who  had  given  up  their  Bibles  to 
be  bumed  by  the  heathen.  This  was  accounted  a 
most  heinous  ofl'ence,  and  such  as  were  convicted  of 
it  were  exchuled  from  the  church  for  ten,  twenty, 
and  even  thirty  years;  nay,  some  were  not  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  faithful  till  they  had  reached 
their  dying  bed.  It  sometimes  happened  that  lapsed 
Christians,  who  had  been   sentenced  bv  the  church 
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to  a  protracted  [irokilioii,  l)c«ime  iiiipiiticTit  uikUt 
the  iiifliclioii,  mid  procured  testimonials  in  tlitir 
favour  tVom  laiilit'ul  confessors  w!io  had  boldly  con- 
fronted martyrdom  in  the  oansc  of  Christ,  and  wliosc 
certilicate  would  naturally  carry  great  weight  with 
it  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-Christians.  This 
practice,  in  course  of  time,  gave  rise  to  great  abuse, 
exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  confessors  themselves  a 
feeling  of  spiritual  pride,  which  was  deeply  injurious 
to  their  progress  in  the  divine  life,  and  leading  sonic 
of  them  to  indulge  the  unscriptural  notion,  that  by 
their  sullerings  they  had  expiated  their  sins.  Some 
of  them,  accordingly,  in  their  certificates  to  the 
lapsed,  expressed  themselves  with  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity as  if  their  word  was  suflieieut  to  exculpate  and 
discharge  their  fallen  brethren. 

Cyprian  took  a  determined  stand  against  the  ex- 
aggerated reverence  paid  to  these  confessors,  and  the 
false  confidence  which  men  put  in  their  intercession. 
But  while  thus  faitht'uUy  protesting  against  the  un- 
di:e  respect  shown  to  the  confessors,  Cyprian  was  so 
inconsistent  as  himself  to  yield  to  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  multitude,  which  was  not  a  little  en- 
couraged by  the  countenance  received  from  the  Ro- 
man church.  In  A.  D.  251,  a  council  was  held  of  the 
North  African  church,  to  which  Cyprian  belonged, 
and  the  vexed  question  of  the  lapsed  having  been 
carefully  considered,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a  mid- 
dle course  between  that  excessive  severity  which 
cut  them  off  from  all  hope,  and  a  lax  indulgence  in 
complying  with  their  wishes.  In  regard  to  those, 
however,  who  evinced  no  signs  of  repentance  in  their 
conduct,  but  who  tirst  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
communion  when  on  their  sickbed,  the  synod  de- 
clared that  such  a  desire  sho\dd  not  be  granted. 
The  guilt  of  the  Lapsed  Christians  was  more  or  less 
heinous  according  to  circumstances.  Hence  the 
distinction  into  the  T/iiirifwati,  the  Sacrijkati,  and 
the  LibeUatki,  whose  different  characters  led  to  dis- 
putes upon  the  subject  of  disciidine  in  the  early 
Christian  church. 

In  the  ca~e  of  clergymen  who  lapsed  in  time  of 
persecution,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  they 
might  on  repentance  be  restored  to  the  peace  of 
the  church  as  laymen,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  officiate  or  communicate  as  ecclesiastics  any 
longer.  Cyprian  says,  that  this  was  the  rule  at 
Rome  and  over  all  the  world,  if  bishops  or  any 
other  lapsed  in  tirric  of  persecution,  to  admit  them 
to  do  penance  in  the  church,  but  withal  to  remove 
them  from  the  function  of  the  clergy  and  hon- 
our of  the  priesthood.  It  was  accounted  a  heinous 
crime  in  any  minister  to  refuse  to  receive  and  recon- 
cile penitent  lapsers  after  they  had  made  tai\onical 
satisfaction.  The  clcrgyniMn  who  was  guilty  of  such 
a  manifest  abuse  of  ministerial  authority  was  to  be 
depo-scd,  because  he  was  thereby  guilty  of  grieving 
Christ,  wiio  said,  "  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenleth."  See  Apostasy,  Cicnsurk.s 
(Ecclesiastical). 


I^.VR.MJU'.M,  that  part  in  the  iiiteriorofan  ancient 
Roman  house  which  was  ajipropriated  to  the  Lara 
or  household  gods,  and  vvhere  tiie  morning  devotions 
were  wont  to  be  ofTercd  up. 

L.\lil"A'T.\LI.\,  a  festival  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  which  was  held  in  honour  of  AccA  l.,A- 
UKNTiA  (which  see),  the  nui'se  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus. It  was  also  observed  in  honour  of  the  Lares 
generally. 

LARlvNTIA  (AccA).    See  Acca  Larkntia. 

L.^IvKS,  the  household  gods  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. The  word  is  most  probably  derived  from  lar, 
friendly,  because  families  regarded  them  as  spe- 
cially watching  over  their  interests.  The  Lares,  as 
tutelary  spirits,  were  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
souls  of  deceased  persons.  Tims  Apideius  considers 
the  private  or  domestic  Lares  to  have  been  the  sjiirils 
of  the  dead  who  had  acquitted  themselves  well  in 
this  world  ;  while  the  s])irits  of  the  unhonoured  dead 
wandered  about,  frightening  people  under  the  name 
of  LiirriT  or  Lcmurfs.  The  Lares  were  believed  to 
watch  over  the  interior  of  every  man's  household, 
and  to  preserve  from  injury  both  his  family  and  his 
property.  Yet  they  were  not  regarded  as  divinities 
like  the  Penates,  but  a-s  guardian  spirits,  whose  place 
was  the  chimney-piece,  and  whose  altar  was  the 
domestic  hearth,  on  which  each  individual  made 
ofierings  of  incense  to  them  in  his  own  house.  Ovid 
.speaks  of  only  two  Lares,  and  these,  like  the  Pen- 
ates, were  worshipped  in  the  form  of  little  figures  or 
images  of  wax,  earthenware,  or  terra  cotta,  and  of  me- 
tal, especially  silver.  Their  dress  was  short,  to  indi- 
cate their  readiness  to  serve,  and  they  held  a  sort  of 
horn  of  plenty  in  their  hands,  as  the  emblem  of  hos- 
pitality and  good  housekeeping.  Tatius,  king  of 
the  Sabines,  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  the 
Lares.  Plutarch  distinguishes  them,  like  the  genii, 
into  good  and  evil ;  and  they  were  also  divided  into 
public  and  private.  Tlie  public  Lares  were  placed  at 
the  intersection  of  roads,  and  on  the  highways,  being 
esteemed  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  travcllei-s. 
There  were  Lares  of  the  cities,  and  Lares  of  the 
country.  When  the  Roman  youth  laid  aside  the 
bull,  which  was  a  heart-sliai>ed  ornament  worn  till 
they  were  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  dedicated  it  to 
the  Lares.  Slaves,  also,  when  they  had  obtained 
their  freedom,  hung  up  their  chains  to  these  deities. 
At  an  early  period  the  Romans  offered  young  people 
in  sacrifice,  both  to  the  Lares  and  Penates ;  but  in 
course  of  time  human  sacrifices  were  abolished,  ami 
animals  substituted,  parliculariy  hogs,  in  the  case  of 
public  ofierings ;  while  in  private,  wine,  incense, 
poppy-heads,  woollen  bandages,  and  images  of  straw 
were  i)resented.  The  Lnr  familiaris  was  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  household  furniture,  and 
was  carried  with  the  family  wherever  they  went. 
Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  public  Lares,  and  though  for  a  time  it 
declined  in  importance,  it  was  renewed  by  Augus- 
tus.    There  was  a  temple  to  the  Lares  at  Rome  in 
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tlie  Via  Sacra,  in  wliicli  tliere  were  two  images,  sup- 
posed to  be  tliose  of  Rumulu-i  and  Remus,  with  the 
stone  figure  of  a  dog  placed  in  front  of  tliem.  Tlie 
apartment  in  a  wealthy  house  where  the  images  of  the 
Lares  stood,  was  cjilled  the  Lararium  (wliich  see). 
Pious  people  prayed  to  them  every  day,  but  they 
were  more  especially  worshipped  on  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides  of  every  month.  When  a  Roman 
household  sat  down  to  meals,  a  portion  of  the  food 
was  offered  to  the  Lares.  On  any  joyful  occasion 
wreatlis  of  flowers  were  tastefully  thrown  around  their 
images.  When  a  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
husband  for  the  first  time,  .she  made  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lares,  invoking  them  to  be  propitious  to 
her  throughout  her  married  hfe. 

That  the  practice  of  having  household  gods  or 
Lares  existed  in  early  times  is  plain  from  the  ter- 
aphiin,  wliich  were  in  the  possession  of  Lahan  in 
Mesopotamia,  as  we  find  noticed  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
"  And  Labau  went  to  sliear  his  sheep :  and  Rachel 
had  stolen  the  images  that  were  her  father's."  These 
teraphim,  which  are  mentioned  frequently  in  the 
Old  Testament,  are  alleged  by  the  Jewisli  writers  to 
liave  been  images  in  the  sliape  of  men,  or  at  least  with 
a  human  head,  and  to  have  been  placed  in  niches  in 
the  wall  with  lainps  burning  before  them.  See  Ter- 
aphim. 

L.AT  (Al).  Tlie  deity  having  this  name,  wliich 
means  in  Arabic,  "  the  goddess,"  was  worsliipped  by 
the  ancient  Arabian  tribe  of  Thakif,  wlio  dwelt  at 
T.aif  to  the  eastward  of  Mecca.  The  temple  of  Lat 
was  at  a  place  called  Naklali. 

L.VrERANUS,  a  deity  mentioned  by  Aniobius 
as  presiding  over  hearths  made  of  bricks.  Some 
have  supposed  liim  to  be  identical  with  Vulcan. 

L.Vn.VLIS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  the  presid- 
ing deity  of  Latium.  In  his  lioiiour  the  Latin  Ferim 
were  annuallv  observed  on  the  Alban  .Mount. 

LATIN.e"  FERLE.     See  Feri.e  L.\tin.«. 

LATIN  CHURCH.  See  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

L.\TIN  CHURCH  (Eastern).  In  those  parts  of 
the  East  where  the  Latin  tongue  was  spoken,  Chris- 
tianity had  many  of  its  early  converts,  and  Cajsarea, 
which  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Palestine,  gradually 
rose  in  ecclesiastical  importance  until  it  asserted  a 
superiority  even  over  Jerusalem.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, wlien  Cliristianity  became  the  estalilishcd  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  Empire,  multitudes  ot  devout  pil- 
grims resorted  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  tlioy  might 
visit  the  hallowed  scenes  of  Bible  liistory ;  and 
when  inonasticisni  was  introduced  from  Egypt  into 
Svria,  various  establishments  of  monks  were  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  institutions 
were  available  both  for  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern churches.  But  when  the  Monophysite  conlro- 
ver.sy,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  divided 
tlie  inmates  of  these  Syrian  monasteries  into  diflerent 
religious  parties,  and  the  eager  contest  for  superiority 
was  commencing  between  the  bishop  of  Constantino- 


ple and  the  Pope  of  Rome,  Gregory  VIII.  raised  a 
liospice  at  Jerusalem  for  the  special  accommodation 
of  the  Western  pilgrims.  One  effect  of  the  crusades 
was  to  advance  the  interests  of  Rome  in  the  East, 
while  the  professed  object  of  these  expeditions  whs 
to  liberate  the  Clirisfians  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
church.  Thus  has  the  Latin  church  ever  maintained 
a  branch  in  close  communion  with  her  in  the  East, 
but  in  comparison  of  the  Orthodox  Apostolic  or 
Greek  church,  it  has  always  been  a  feeble  remnant. 
The  only  remains,  indeed,  of  the  church  of  the  cru- 
sades are  the  monasteries  of  the  Terra  Santa,  whose 
inmates  are  Franciscan  monks,  to  wliom  are  intrusted 
both  the  gu.ardianship  of  the  hoU-  places,  and  the 
spiritual  superintendence  of  that  small  part  of  the  po- 
pulation which  adheres  to  the  Latin  ritual.  Tlie  supe- 
rior of  these  monks,  who  bears  the  title  of  the 
"  Most  Reverend  Warden,"  holds  his  appointment 
directly  from  Rome.  The  support  of  the  monaste- 
ries, wliicli  are  twenty-two  in  number,  is  derived  from 
tlie  Society  de  Propapanda  Fide,  as  well  as  from 
the  gratuities  bestowed  by  the  travellers  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  hospitality  which  these  institu- 
tions aft'ord.  Besides  these  monks  of  the  Terra 
Santa,  there  are  other  monastic  establisliments  in  dif"- 
ferent  parts  of  Palestine.  On  Jlount  Carmel  is 
found  the  convent  of  Elias,  which  is  among  the 
largest,  most  substantial,  and  best  regulated  in  the 
land,  and  the  high  altar  of  the  chapel  is  reared  over 
the  reputed  cave  where  Elijah  dwelt.  The  former 
building  was  r«cently  destroyed  by  Abdallah  Pasha, 
but  it  has  been  reconstructed  on  a  more  inagniliceiit 
scale.  The  Carmelite  friars  have  had  an  institution 
on  this  mountain  from  time  immemorial.  The  Ca- 
puchins, also,  have  missions  at  Beirut.  Tripoli,  Da- 
mascus, Aleppo,  and  on  Mount  Lebanon,  where  also 
the  Jesuits  liave  long  had  a  residence.  Besides  all 
these,  the  Lazarites  liave  four  missions  in  Palestine, 
and  there  is  an  apostolic  vicariate  of  Aleppo.  The 
Jesuits,  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  aware  of  the 
unpopularity  which  attaches  to  their  natne,  assume  to 
themselves  the  denomination  of  Lazarists,  and  other 
titles,  wliich  may  conceal  their  real  character.  Since 
the  origin  of  the  Society,  the  Jesuits  have  had  mis- 
sions among  the  Eastern  Christians,  where,  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  other  means,  they  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  large  numbers  to  Rome. 

Dr.  Wilson  ,  in  bis  '  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  gives  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Eastern  Latin  churcli  at 
Smyrna  :  "  There  are  in  Smyrna  one  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  (arclibishop)  and  sixty-seven  priests.  Of 
the  latter,  forty  are  secular  or  jiarish  clergy,  nine  are 
Capuchins,  seven  are  Zoccalonti,  ten  are  Lazarisfs, 
and  one  is  a  Dominican.  .  .  .  There  are  also 
twelve  '  Sisters  of  Charity.'  In  Smyrna  there  are 
three  large  churches  and  two  chapel.s.  One  of  the 
latter  is  in  the  French  Seamen's  hospital.  There  is 
also  a  church  at  Bujali,  and  another  at  Barnabsit. 
The  churches  in  Smyrna  are  usually  known  by  tlie 
names  of  French,  Austrian,  and  Lazarist.     The  re- 
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giilnrly  ofliciatiiig  clergy  in  llie  Friiich  cliiirch  lue  tlie 
C'ai>iicliins  ;  in  the  Austrian,  the  Zoccalonti ;  and  in 
tlic  Laaiiist,  tlie  Lazaiist  priests.  The  Capucliins 
mill  tlie  Ziiccjilonti  liave  eaclr  a  monastery.  The  La- 
zarite  priests  have  an  elementary  school  of  abont  throe 
hundred  boy.s.  The  '  Si.sters  of  Charity'  have  a 
school  of  abont  three  hnndred  girls.  .  .  The  col- 
lege of  the  I'ropaganda  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop,  and  contains  about  two  hnndred  pupils,  fifty 
of  whom  board  in  the  establishment.  Most  of  the 
professors  are  of  the  secular  clergy.  Among  them 
are  three  Arineno-Catholic  priests.  Languages  are 
chiefly  taught  in  tlie  Propaganda.  .  .  Few  con- 
versions to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  faith,  as  far  as  we 
know,  occur  in  Smyrna  and  the  vicinity.  The  sys- 
tem is  principally  aggressive,  we  apprehend,  by 
means  of  the  schools.  Considerable  numbers  of 
youth,  even  Protestant  youth,  are  thus  brought  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Roman  priesthood  ;  and  the 
result  will  probably  be,  either  that  they  will  become 
papists,  or  be  inditi'crent  to  all  religions.  Among 
the  Protestants  there  are  few  who  are  decided- 
ly anti-Roman  Catholic.  Of  the  papal  popula- 
tion in  Smyrna  and  the  adjacent  villages,  we  cannot 
bpeak  with  certainty.  There  are  probaljly  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand.  This  estimate  does  not  in- 
clude a  few  papal  Armenians  and  Greeks." 

At  Antioch  there  are  Maronite,  United  Greek,  and 
Syrian  patriarchs,  and  elsewhere  an  Armenian  and 
a  Chaldean  patriarch,  all  in  communion  with  Rome, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  in  Asiatic  Turkey  alone 
there  are  not  fewer  than  1,000,000  who  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  The  adherents  of 
the  Latin  church  at  Constantinojile  are  under  the 
apostolic  vicar  of  that  place,  and  enjoy  the  civil  pro- 
tection of  the  European  ambas.sadurs,  not  being  con- 
sidered as  direct  subjects  of  the  Porte.  The  con- 
verts from  the  Greek  to  the  Latin  church  form  a 
distinct  religious  community  under  the  name  of  the 
Greek- Catholic  or  JIl^r.cillTE  CllURCH  (which  see  . 

LATIN  VERSIONS.     See  Biisle. 

LATITUDINARIANS,  a  term  applied  to  those 
divines  in  England,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
endeavoured  to  bring  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Indeiiendents  into  one  communion,  by  compro- 
mising their  ditVerences.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  highly  respected  names  of  Chillingworth, 
Cudworth,  Tillotson,  and  Stillingfleet.  These  men, 
and  others  who  agreed  with  them,  were  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  Church  of  England,  without,  however, 
regarding  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government 
as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church.  They  were  not  disposed,  therefore,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  communion  of  the  church  those  who 
simply  preferred  other  forms  of  worship  and  disci- 
pline. Attaching  less  importance  than  many  of 
their  brethren  to  a  strict  adherence  to  creeds  and 
confessions,  they  were  ready  to  merge  the  Anninian- 
ism  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Calvinism  which  prevailed  among  the  Pres- 


byterians and  Indeiiendents,  in  the  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  designation  of  Christians.  Hence  the 
rise  of  the  name  Latltiulhwrioiis,  which  was  applied 
to  those  men  who,  lamenting  the  divisions  which 
existed  among  Christians,  were  disposed  to  extend 
the  hand  of  Christian  brotherhood  to  all  who  held 
those  ]ioints  which  they  regarded  as  essential  to  sal- 
vation. 

LATONA.     See  Li:to. 

L.VTRIA,  that  species  of  worship  which  by  Ro- 
manist writers  is  regarded  as  due  to  God  alone.  It 
is  yielded  also  to  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer. 
See  AuoKATioN. 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.    See  Mormons. 

LAUDISTl,  a  society  which  was  instituted  in 
Florence  a.  d.  1316,  for  the  iierlbrniancc  of  religious 
lauds.  This  society  still  exi.sts,  and  is  in  acti\e 
operation. 

LAUDS,  the  name  which  was  given  to  the  ser- 
vice which  followed  next  after  the  noclurn  before  the 
Reformation.  The  Lauds  are  now  merged  in  the 
Matiiw.  The  term  Lutids  is  also  frequently  applied 
to  hymns  in  church  music.  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
Lauds  are  appointed  fo*k  cock- crowing,  or  betore 
break  of  day.     (See  Canonical  Horits.) 

LAUD's'  LITURGY.    See  Covenanters. 

LAURA,  a  name  given  to  a  cluster  of  small  cells 
in  which  monks  in  ancient  times  lived  together  in  a 
desert,  each  monk  occupying  a  separate  cell.  Tlie 
most  celebrated  Lamas  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical 
history  were  situated  in  Palestine. 

L.VUREL,  a  plant  which  was  'acred  to  Apollo  the 
god  of  prophecy,  and  much  used  by  those  who  pre- 
tended to  inspiration.  The  heads  of  ancient  seers 
were  usually  adonied  with  laurel  wreaths,  while  thev 
carried  in  their  hand  a  laurel  branch  by  way  of  a 
magic  wand. 

LAURENCE  (St.),  Regular  Canons  of.  a 
Romish  Order  of  Religious  in  the  province  of  Dau- 
pliine  in  France.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  bv 
St.  Benedict,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  to  have  con- 
timied  to  flourish  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length 
the  irruption  of  the  Vandals  destroyed  the  monasterv, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  granted  by  Odo,  Count  of  Savoy,  to  a  monk 
of  the  name  of  Gerard,  and  his  canons.  This  donation 
was  conlirmed  in  10C5  by  Cumbert,  bishoj)  of  Turin, 
who  added  to  it  above  Ibrty  additional  cluu-ches.  liv 
this  means  the  Order  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  it 
speedily  became  so  important  that  the  Popes  and  the 
Counts  of  Savoy  bestowed  ujion  it  various  special 
privileges.     It  had  fornierlv  thirtv  priories. 

LAVACRUM.    See  Font. 

LAVER,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
tabeniacle,  used  by  the  priests  to  wash  their  hands 
and  feet  before  entering  upon  their  holy  ministra- 
tions. No  detailed  account  is  given  in  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture of  its  form  or  dimensions,  but  reasoning  by 
analogy  from  the  brazen  sea  in  the  temple,  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  lavcr  was  of  a  cir- 
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cii]ar  furm.  It  stood  between  the  table  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  altar,  and  isdeecnbed  by  Moses  as 
having  had  a  foot,  that  is  a  basis  or  pediment  upon 
which  the  hwfi-  rested.  This  vessel  was  constructed 
from  the  brazen  ornaments  which  the  women  had 
presented  for  the  use  of  the  tabernacle.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  laver  stood  upon  another 
basin  more  wide  and  shallow,  like  a  cup  on  a  saucer; 
and  that  the  latter  received  from  several  spouts  in 
the  upper  basin  the  water  which  was  allowed  to 
escape  when  the  priests  washed  themselves  witli  the 
water  which  fell  from  the  upper  basin.  How  the 
priests  washed  their  hands  and  their  feet  at  the  laver 
is  uncertain.  "  That  they  did  not  wash,"  says  the 
Editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  "in  either  the  laver  or 
its  base  seems  clear,  because  then  the  water  in  which 
they  washed  would  have  been  rendered  impure  by 
those  who  washed  before  or  with  them ;  and  as  we 
know  that  Orientals  do  not  like  to  wash  in  a  basin, 
after  our  manner,  in  which  the  water  with  which  we 
commence  wasliing  is  clearer  than  that  with  which 
we  linish,  but  at  a  falling  stream,  where  each  succes- 
sive alfusiou  is  of  clean  water,  we  incline  to  think 
that  the  priests  either  washed  themselves  with  the 
stream  as  it  fell  from  the  spouts  into  the  base,  or 
else  received  in  proper  vessels  so  much  water  as 
they  needed  for  the  occasion.  The  Orientals,  in 
their  washings,  make  use  of  a  vessel  with  a  long 
spout,  and  wash  at  the  stream  which  issues  from 
thence,  the  waste  water  being  received  in  a  basin 
which  is  placed  underneath.  This  seems  to  us  to 
illustrate  the  idea  of  the  laver  with  its  base,  as  well 
as  the  ablutions  of  the  priests.  The  laver  had  thus  its 
upper  basin,  from  which  the  stream  fell,  and  the  under 
basin  for  receiving  the  waste  water;  or  it  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  same  idea  and  practice  to  sup- 
pose that,  to  prevent  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
water,  tliey  received  a  quantity  in  separate  vessels, 
using  it  as  described,  and  the  base  receiving  the 
water  which  in  washing  fell  from  their  hands  and 
feet.  Tliis  explanation,  although  it  seems  to  us  pro- 
bable, is,  necessarily,  little  more  than  conjectural. 
The  Jewish  commentators  .say  that  any  kind  of  water 
might  be  used  for  the  laver;  but  that  the  wafer  was 
to  be  changed  every  day.  They  also  state  that  ab- 
lution before  entering  the  tabernacle  was  in  no  case 
dispensed  with.  A  man  might  be  perfectly  clean, 
might  be  quite  free  from  any  ceremonial  impm'ity, 
and  nn'ght  even  have  washed  his  hands  and  feet  be- 
fore he  left  home,  but  still  he  could  by  no  means 
enter  the  tabernacle  without  previous  ablution  at  the 
laver." 

In  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  was  a  very  large 
laver  of  brass,  called  the  molten  sea,  which  was  ten 
cvdiits  in  diameter,  five  deep,  and  thirty  in  circum- 
ference. In  addition  to  the  brazen  sea,  there  were 
ten  smaller  lavers  of  brass,  whiclt  were  situated  five 
on  the  north  side,  and  five  on  the  south  side  of  the 
court.  The  fiesh  of  the  victims  that  were  saci'ificed 
was  washed  in  these  smaller  lavers,  which  were  each 


four  cubits  in  circumference,  and  rested  on  bases 
and  wheels  of  brass. 

In  the  second  temple  the  laver  stood  between  the 
altar  and  the  porch,  not  directly  before  the  altar, 
but  removed  towards  the  north.  The  size  and  mea- 
sure of  this  vessel  is  not  described  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  but  the  Jewish  Rabbis  have  professed  to 
give  a  minute  account  of  it.  The  mode  in  which  the 
process  of  bathing  in  the  laver  was  conducted  is  thus 
described.  The  priest  laid  his  right  hand  upon  his 
right  foot,  and  his  left  hand  upon  his  left  foot,  and 
while  the  water  ran  from  the  spout  he  stood  in  a 
stooping  posture  and  washed  his  hands  and  feet.  He 
that  went  about  the  service  with  unwashen  hands 
and  feet  in  the  moniing  was  liable  to  death  by  tlie 
hand  of  God ;  and  if  a  priest  was  clean  before,  yet 
he  durst  not  officiate  before  he  had  bathed.  During 
the  service  he  must  stand  upon  the  bare  pavement ; 
his  body  must  be  bathed  in  cold  water  before  he  en- 
tered ;  then  be  was  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
stand  in  thin  linen  and  on  the  cold  pavement  all  the 
time  of  his  ministration. 

The  typical  design  of  the  laver  was  obviously  to 
teach  the  necessity  of  the  inward  purification  of  the 
soul,  under  the  outward  emblem  of  the  washing  of 
the  body  ;  and  if  this  inward  purity  was  necessary  to 
all  who  would  serve  God  faithfully,  more  especially 
was  the  cultivation  of  it  incumbent  upon  those  who 
were  officially  engaged  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
sanctuaiy.  Thus  while  the  altar  on  which  the  vie-  I 
tims  were  offered  was  a  symbol  of  justification,  the 
laver  with  its  purifying  fountain  was  a  symbol  of  ' 
sanctification.  1 

LAVER  OF  REGENERATION,  a  name  some- 
times  given  in  the  early  Christian  church  to  the  or- 
dinance of  Baptism  (which  see). 

LAVElvNA,  the  Roman  goddess,  who  patron- 
ized thieves  and  fraudulent  persojis  of  every  kind. 

LAVIPEDIUiM.     See  Pedilavhim. 

LAW,  a  term  which  is  used  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
under  a  variety  of  different  significations.  Sometimes 
it  is  employed,  as  in  the  Book  of  P.^alms,  to  denote 
the  whole  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  contained  in 
the  Bible.  On  some  occasions  it  implies  the  whole 
religion  of  the  Jews,  and  on  other  occasions  it  is 
limited  to  their  ritual  or  ceremonial  observances,  and 
also  in  a  still  more  restricted  sense  to  the  Decalogue 
or  Ten  Commandments.  In  some  passages,  however, 
it  signifies  the  Law  of  Nature  inscribed  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  therefore  binding  upon  them  by 
the  authority  of  their  Creator. 

LAW  (Joy  of  the).    See  Joy  of  the  Law. 

LAW  (OralV    See  Oral  Law. 

LAW  (Written).    See  Bible. 

LA'WTTERS,  a  term  applied  by  the  Jews  to  those 
who  interpreted  and  expounded  the  Mosaic  Law, 
more  especially  the  Traditionary  or  Oial  Law.  A 
lawyer  and  a  scribe  were  evidently  synonymous 
words,  as  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  Mat.  xxii. 
35,  and  Mark  xii.  28,  the  same  person  being  styled 
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in  the  former  passsijo  a  lawyer,  and  in  llie  latter  a 
scribe.  Basna'^e  re;;an)s  the  lawyers  as  identical 
with  tlie  modern  CMtAlTr.s  (which  see),  inasmueli 
as  they  adhered  closely  to  tlie  text  of  the  I^aw,  and 
totally  disregarded  all  traditions.  Dr.  Macknight, 
however,  alleges  that  the  duty  of  the  Jewish  lawyers, 
gtricllv  so  called,  was  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
private  study  of  the  Law,  while  the  employment  of 
the  scrihes  was  to  expound  the  Law  in  public. 

LAY  15A1'^I.S^L  Li  the  early  Christian  church 
it  was  required  that  none  sliould  dispense  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  in  ordinary  cases,  except  the  regu- 
lar ministers,  but  in  cases  of  extremity,  where  an 
ordained  minister  was  not  at  hand,  and  the  candidate 
was  thought  to  be  near  death,  a  layman  was  alloweil 
to  baptize.  This  doctrine  is  still  maintained  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  even  a  midwit'e  is  allowed, 
where  a  priest  is  not  within  reach,  to  baptize  an  in- 
fant in  its  dying  moments.  Considerable  diH'ercnce 
of  opinion  exists  in  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
subject  of  Lav  R.iptism. 

L.VY  RliOTUKItS.     See  BiiOTitr.RS  (LayV 

L.VY  CII.VXfKLLOUS.     See  Ch.vncici.i.ors. 

L.VY  COM.UUNION.     See  Com.munion  (Lav). 

l<.\ZAKrrES,  an  order  of  monks  instituted  in 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  M.  Vincent. 
They  have  a  seminary  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The 
Jesuits  assume  this  name  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent  to  conceal  their  real  character. 

LAZARUS  (St.),  Day  of,  a  festival  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  observed  on  the  21st  day  of  Febru- 
ary, in  memory  of  Lazarus  a  iiainter,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  Icono- 
clastes.  This  saint  was  distinguished  as  a  painter 
of  images,  and  on  this  account  he  incurred  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Emjieror.  No  suft'erings,  however, 
could  deter  him  from  his  favourite  employment,  and 
in  spite  of  persecution,  therefore,  he  persisted  in 
painting  im.ages.  On  this  account  his  memory  is 
held  in  veneration  by  Romanists. 

LE,  the  ultimate  immaterial  element  of  the  uid- 
verse,  according  to  the  i)hilosophical  system  of  Confu- 
cius, the  Chinese  sage.  Tt  is  the  Absolute  regarded 
in  association  with  material  essences,  and  manifest- 
ing itself  in  virtue  of  such  association  as  the  cause 
of  organization  and  of  order.  With  this  principle 
the  spirit  of  man  is  strictly  one  and  consubsiantial. 
The  Le  therefore  is  identical  with  the  Tae-keili,  the 
Ab.solute  or  literally  the  Great  Extreme.  Beyond  it 
as  the  highest  pinnacle  of  heaven,  the  one  ultimate 
power,  the  entity  without  an  opposite,  no  human 
thought  whatever  is  capable  of  soaring.  Itself  in- 
comprehensible, it  girdles  the  whole  frame  of  nature 
animate  and  inanimate.  From  it  alone,  as  from  the 
fonntainhead  of  being,  issued  everything  that  is. 
Creation  is  the  periodic  flowing  forth  of  it.  "The 
Absolute  is  like  a  stem  shooting  upwards;  it  is 
parted  into  twigs,  it  puts  out  leaves  and  blossoms ; 
t'orlh  it  springs  incessantly,  until  its  fruit  is  fully 
ripe;  yet  even  then  the  power  of  reproduction  never 


ceases  to  be  latent  in  it.  The  vital  juice  is  there; 
and  so  the  Absolute  still  works  and  works  indeli- 
nitely.  Nothing  hinders  or  can  hinder  its  activity 
mitil  the  fruits  have  all  been  duly  ripen'.:d  and  acti- 
vity gives  place  to  rest." 

LEADER  (Class),  a  lay-officer  among  the  Wes- 
levan  Methodists.  Every  person  connected  with 
the  denomination  is  a  member  of  some  class  over 
which  there  is  a  Lender,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  each 
person  in  his  class  at  least  once  a-week,  in  order  to 
inquire  into  their  spiritual  condition,  and  to  give  such 
exhortations,  consolations,  warnings,  or  reproofs,  as 
may  be  suited  to  their  peculiar  condition  and  circum- 
stances, lie  must  also  receive  what  each  is  willing  to 
give  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  support  of  gospel  ordinances. 
The  Leader  is  required  to  meet  the  minister  and 
stewards  of  the  society  once  a-week,  in  order  to  in- 
form the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any  that 
walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be  reproved.  It  is  liis 
business  also  to  pay  to  the  stewards  every  week  what 
he  has  received  from  his  class  in  the  week  preceding, 
and  to  show  his  account  of  what  each  person  has 
contributed.  The  Class-Leaders  being  the  most 
numerous  officers  in  the  whole  communion,  have 
great  influence,  more  especially  from  their  permanent 
residence,  not  being  liable  to  removal  as  the  minis- 
ters are.  No  person  can  be  admitted  into  the  Wes- 
leyan  Society  if  he  is  objected  to  by  the  Class- 
Leaders;  nor  can  any  one  be  excluded  from  church- 
fellowship  without  their  concurrence.  Females  are 
also  in  many  cases  Class-Leaders,  the  members  of 
their  cl.iss  being  females.  Sec  Methoijists  (Wes- 
LEYA^•^. 

LEADERS'  MEETING,  the  lowest  of  the  infe- 
rior courts  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  It  is 
composed  of  the  travelling  preachers  stationed  for 
the  time  being  in  the  circuit,  along  with  the  Stewards 
and  Class-Leaders  wliether  male  or  female.  In 
every  chapel,  congregation,  and  society,  there  is  a 
Leaders'  meeting.  The  consent  of  this  court  is 
necessary  to  the  admission  of  a  member  into  the  so- 
ciety, or  the  appointinent  or  removal  of  a  Leader  or 
Steward.  Along  with  the  Trustees  of  the  chajicl, 
the  Leaders'  meeting  has  the  power  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
shall  be  dispensed  there ;  and  they  have  the  charge 
of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  distressed 
members  of  the  society.  See  Methodists  (Wes- 
leyanV 

LKAGUE  AND  COVENANT  (The  Solemn). 
See  Covf.NANT  (The  Solemn  League  and). 

LEC\N()M.\NCY,  a  species  of  diviiration  per- 
fonned  by  means  of  a  bason  with  wedges  <pf  gold  <ir 
silver  marked  with  certain  characters.  The  wedges 
were  suspended  over  the  water,  and  the  demon  for- 
mally invoked,  when  he  gave  the  response  in  a  low 
hissing  sound  passing  through  the  fluid.  See  Divi- 
nation. 

LECHEATES,  a  surname  of  Zfiis,  under  whi;.h 
he  was  worshipped  at   Aliphera.     The  name  was 
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applied  to  liiiii  as  the  fatliei"  of  Athena,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  women  in  cliildbed. 

LECTERN,  the  reading-desk  in  ancient  cluirches 
in  England.  It  was  generally  constructed  of  wood, 
but  at  a  later  period  it  was  commonly  made  of  brass, 
and  formed  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings. 

LECTICARir,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  tlie 
CopiAT^  (which  see). 

LECTIONARIUM,  a  calendar  of  lessons  to  be 
read  during  Divine  service  in  Christian  churches. 
The  most  ancient  work  of  this  kind  is  generally 
thought  to  be  Hippolytus's  Canon  Paschalis,  which, 
however,  points  out  only  those  lessons  suited  to  the 
festivals.  There  exists  a  Lcclionarium  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Jerome,  but  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  production  of  a  much  later  writer. 
Some  time  after,  however,  there  were  several  calen- 
dars composed  for  the  use  of  the  French  churches, 
the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Lcctionarhun  GaUiainnm. 
See  Lessons. 

LECTISTERXIUM,  a  ceremony  ob-erved  by  tlie 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  on  occasion  of  extraor- 
dinary solemnities.  It  was  performed  by  placing 
the  images  of  the  gods  on  couches,  with  a  rich  feast 
set  before  them.  The  most  remarkable  ceremony  of 
this  kind  was  the  Epuhim  Jovis  or  Feast  of  Jupiter 
at  Rome,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Capitol  where 
the  image  of  Jupiter  was  made  to  recline  on  a  couch, 
while  the  statues  of  Juno  and  Minerva  were  ['laced 
on  chairs  by  his  side. 

LECTORS.    See  Rkaders. 

LECTURERS,  a  term  appliid  before  the  Refor- 
mation to  persons  who  were  appointed  to  read  lec- 
tures before  the  universities.  Al'terwards  the  word 
was  used  to  denote  ministers  in  England  who,  deriv- 
ing a  stipend  from  a  sum  of  money  mortified  by  some 
wealthy  individual,  or  from  voluntary  contributions 
under  the  license  of  the  bishop,  preached  in  parish 
churches  at  such  times  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
ministrations  of  the  regular  incumbent.  The  appoint- 
ment of  lectureships,  both  in  London  and  througli- 
ont  the  country,  was  one  of  the  modes  by  which 
the  Puritans  sought  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
that  of  James  I.,  to  supply  the  lack  of  ability  and 
piety  in  the  established  churches.  The  High  Cliurdi 
party  looked  upon  these  efficient  lecturers  with  great 
contempt,  and  Archbishop  Laud  regarded  them  with 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  no  little  uneasiness,  more  es- 
pecially as  many  of  tlie  nobles  retained  private  lec- 
turers in  their  mansions,  and  employed  them  to  preach 
on  their  estates  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  At 
Laud's  suggestion  the  king  instructed  the  bishops 
to  suppress  lectures  if  preached  in  pari.-h  churches 
in  the  afternoon,  and  to  substitute  catechetical  lec- 
tures in  their  place.  Nay,  the  archbishop  went 
farther,  and  procured  an  act  to  be  passed  in  1G33, 
confiscating  to  the  king's  use  the  money  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  these  lecture- 
ships.    This  enactment,  however,  did  not  succeed  in 


abolishing  these  useful  institution.s,  and  in  1637 
Laud  persuaded  the  king  to  issue  instructions  pro- 
hibiting lecturers  from  preaching  unless  they  would 
consent  to  say  the  Common  Prayer  in  hood  and  sur- 
plice— a  condition  witli  which  of  course  tliey  refused 
to  comply.  During  the  Commonwealth,  lecturers 
were  favoured,  and  consequently  increased  in  num- 
ber. After  the  Restoration,  however,  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  system 
of  lectureships,  enacting  as  it  did  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  or  received  as  a  lecturer  unless  he 
declared  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  to  the  use  of  all  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
forjns,  and  orders  therein  contained.  The  same  act 
enjoined  that  prayers  should  always  be  read  before 
a  lecture  was  delivered.  Lecturers  of  parishes  in 
England  are  now  generally  chosen  by  the  vestry  or 
principal  inhabitants,  and  are  usually  afternoon 
preachers.  There  are  also  lecturers  in  connection 
with  most  cathedral  churches,  and  various  lecture- 
ships have  been  founded  by  private  individuals,  such 
as  the  Boyle,  the  Banipton,  and  the  Hulsean  Lec- 
tures. 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal  or  bishop  whom  the  Pope 
sends  as  his  ambassador  to  sovereign  princes.  He  is 
the  vicegerent  and  representative  of  Ilis  Holiness, 
invested  with  plenary  powers  to  act  in  his  stead  at  a 
foreign  court.     There  are  three  kinds  of  Legates. 

1.  Legates  a  latere,  sent  from  his  side,  or  directly 
from  hi[n,  invested  with  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
Pope  himself.  They  can  absolve  excommunicated 
persons,  call  synods,  grant  dispensations  in  cases  re- 
served to  the  Pope,  fill  up  vacant  dignities  or  bene- 
fices, and  hear  ordinary  appeals.  Cardinal  Wolsev, 
and  also  Cardinal  Pole  were  legates  of  this  kind. 

2.  Legati  Nati,  such  as  hold  their  commission  by 
virtue  of  office.  Before  the  Reformation  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  held  this  species  of  legatine 
authoiity  in  England.  3.  Legati  Dati,  special  Legates 
holding  their  authority  from  the  Pope  by  special 
commission.  For  the  time  being  they  are  superior 
to  the  other  two  orders.  Such  legates  began  to  be 
appointed  after  the  tenth  century,  and  they  often 
stretched  their  authority  to  a  most  unwarrantable 
extent.  They  held  councils,  promulgated  canons, 
deposed  bishops,  and  issued  interdicts  at  their  dis- 
cretion. The  fiuictions  of  a  Legate  cannot  be  exer- 
cised until  he  is  forty  miles  distant  from  Rome. 

LEGENDS  (Romish),  wonderful  narrati\es  pro- 
fessing to  treat  of  the  lives  and  supernatural  doings 
of  the  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar.  The  Legend  was 
originally  a  book  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
containing  the  lessons  that  were  to  be  read  at  divine 
service.  Hence  the  lives  of  saints  and  martvrs  came 
to  be  called  Legends,  because  chapters  were  to  be  read 
out  of  them  at  matins,  and  in  the  refectories  of  the  re- 
ligious houses.  The  Golden  Legend  is  a  collection  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  composed  by  John  de  Vora- 
gine,  vicar-general  of  the  Dominicans,  and  afterwards 
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arclibisliop  of  Genoa,  who  <lioil  in  1208.  The  Bre- 
viiry  abounds  in  I^ejcnHrt  of  saints,  wliich  every  Uo- 
mish  priest  is  botuifl  daily  to  peruse.  For  the  edili- 
cation  of  ttie  laity  of  the  churoh  of  Uoine,  Alban 
Butler's  laborious  Kn^lish  work,  entitled  '  Lives  of 
the  Saints,'  contains  Legends  of  more  than  L500 
saints,  male  and  female.  The  grand  treasury  of  Ko- 
mish  Legends  is  the  gigantic  work  of  the  Uollan- 
dists  in  Latin,  entitled  'Acta  Sanctorum,'  the  Acts 
of  the  Saiiits,  which  has  already  reached  more  than 
fifty  folio  volumes,  and  will  probably,  before  it  is 
completed,  contain  at  le.ist  30,000  saints.  This 
work  was  begun  by  a  Jesuit  of  tlie  name  of  Bollan- 
dus,  and  was  continued  at  Brussels  by  a  succession  of 
editors,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
when  it  had  reached  its  fiftieth  volume.  An  addi- 
tional volume  has  since  been  published.  A  recent 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  Legends  of  the  Ko- 
misli  church  by  the  publication,  in  1846.  of  tlie 
lives  of  five  saints  who  were  canonized  in  1839. 
This  latest  contribution  to  Romish  Legends  was  the 
work  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  wlio  has  thus  employed 
himself  in  giving  currency  to  stories  which  savour 
more  of  the  literature  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  than  of 
the  enlightened  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
See  Breviary. 

LEGION  (The  Tiicnderixg),  a  n.ame  given  to 
a  legion  of  Christian  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Marcus 
Antoninus  in  his  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  in 
A.  D.  174.  Eiisebius.  on  the  authority  of  Apollina- 
rius  and  Tertullian,  relates  th.it  the  soldiers  of  tliis  le- 
gion, being  reduced  to  extremities  by  a  severe  and 
protracted  drought,  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
praved  to  God,  when  immediiitely  a  violent  thunder 
storm  came  on  which  dispersed  the  at^nghted  Ger- 
mans, and  the  copious  showers  which  fell  refreshed 
tlie  soldiers  of  the  emperor.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Roman  army  was  \ictorious,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  the  emperor  conferred  upon  the 
Christian  soldiers  the  name  of  the  thundering  legion, 
while  he  himself  ceased  to  persecute  the  Christians. 
The  miraculous  event  as  recorded  by  Eusebius,  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  ditTerence  of  opinion  among 
the  learned,  some  attributing  it  to  supernatural,  and 
others  to  natural  causes.  The  following  view  of  this 
mncli-coiitroveited  subject  is  given  by  Neander: 
'•  In  this  account,  truth  and  falsehood  are  mixed  to- 
gether. In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  true  that  the 
emperor  was  led  to  put  a  stop  to  tlie  persecution  of 
tlie  Christians  by  any  event  of  this  time  ;  for  the 
bloody  persecution  at  Lyons  did  not  t.ake  place  till 
three  years  afterwards.  Again,  the  '  thundering 
legion,' or  '  the  twelfth  of  the  Roman  legions,' li.id 
borne  tliis  name  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus. The  fact  at  bottom,  namely.  th,at  the  Ro- 
man army,  about  that  time,  was  rescued  from  a 
threatening  danger  by  some  such  remarkable  provi- 
dence, is  undeniable.  The  heathen  themselves  ac- 
knowledged it   to  be  the   work   of  Heaven ;  they 


ascribed  it,  however,  not  to  the  Christian's  God,  nnr 
to  their  prayer.s,  but  to  their  own  gods,  to  their  Ju- 
piter, and  to  the  prayers  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the 
pagan  anny;  to  say  nolhins  of  the  blind  superstition 
which  attributed  the  storm  to  the  spells  of  an  Eg^-p- 
tian  necromancer.  The  cmiieror,  it  is  said,  stretched 
forth  Ids  liaiids,  in  supplication  to  Jupiter,  with  the 
words,  'This  hand,  which  has  never  yet  shed  liuman 
blood,  I  raise  to  thee  '  There  were  paintings  in 
which  he  was  represented  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  the  army  catching  the  rain  in  their  helmets. 
The  emperor  has  expressed  his  own  conviction  of 
the  matter  upon  a  medal,  where  Jupiter  is  exhibited 
launching  his  bolts  on  the  barbarians,  who  lie  stretch- 
ed upon  the  ground  ;  and  perhaps,  also,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  Book  of  the  Monologues,  where  be  men- 
tions, among  tlie  things  for  which  he  wa.s  indebted, 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  gods  and  his  good  fortune, 
what  had  happened  among  the  Quades.  It  is  cer- 
tain, tliercforc,  tliat  this  rcm.arkable  event  can  have 
liad  no  influence  in  changing  the  disposition  of  the 
emperor  towards  the  Cluistians.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  tliat  the  Litter  are  to  be  charged  with 
making  up  a  false  story.  The  matter  admits  of  a 
natural  explan.ation.  It  is  not  impossible  fh.it,  in 
the  thundering  legion,  there  were  Christians ;  per- 
haps a  large  number  of  them  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  but  a  party  among  them  who  condemned  the 
military  profession.  And  although  it  was  diflicult 
for  Christians  at  all  times,  and  especially  under  an 
emperor  so  unfavourably  disposed,  to  avoid  partici- 
jiafing,  while  connected  with  a  Rom.in  army,  in  the 
rites  of  paganism,  yet  they  might  succeed  in  doing 
so  under  particular  circumst.inces.  The  Christian 
soldiers,  then,  resorted,  as  tliey  were  ever  wont  to  do 
on  like  occasions,  to  prayer.  The  deliverance  which 
ensued  they  regarded  as  an  answer  to  their  prayers ; 
and,  on  their  return  home,  they  mentioned  it  to  tlieir 
brethren  in  the  faith.  These,  natur.illy,  would  not 
fail  to  remind  the  heathen  how  much  they  were  in- 
debted to  the  people  whom  they  so  violently  pei-se- 
cuted.  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis 
in  Phrygia,  might  have  lieard  the  story,  soon  al"ter 
the  event  itself,  from  the  Christian  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  this  legion,  which  had  returned  to  its  winter 
qu.irtei-s  in  Cappadocia;  and  he  introduced  it,  either 
in  an  apology  addressed  to  tliis  emjieror,  or  in  other 
apologetical  works.  Tertullian  refers  to  a  letter  of 
the  emperor,  addressed  probably  to  the  Roman  Se- 
nate, in  which  he  owns  that  the  deliverance  was  due 
to  the  Christian  soldiers.  But  this  letter,  if  it  con- 
tained, in  so  many  words,  a  statement  of  this  .sort, 
must,  as  appears  evident  tVoin  the  above  remarks, 
have  been  either  a  spurious  or  interpolated  one.  It 
may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  the  letter  con- 
tained any  distinct  afiirniation  of  this  sort, — whether 
the  emperor  may  not  have  spoken  simply  of  soldiers, 
•and  Tertullian  explained  it,  according  to  his  own  be- 
lief of  ChrSsllan  s(ddiers.  He  expresses  himself",  at 
anv  rate,  with  some  degree  of  hesitation.     How  the 
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Cliristiaiis  might  possibly  sometimes  interpret  the 
rehgious  profession  of  the  heatliens  according  to  the 
principles  of  their  own  faith,  is  shown  b}'  anotlier 
account  of  this  event,  wliich  we  find  in  Tertulhan. 
It  is  in  these  words :  '  Marcus  Aureliiis,  in  the  Ger- 
man expedition  also,  obtained,  througli  the  prayers 
oft'ered  to  God  by  Christian  sohliers,  showers  of  rain, 
during  tliat  time  of  thirst.  Wlien  has  not  the  land 
been  delivered  from  drought,  by  our  geniculations 
and  fasts  ?  In  such  cases,  the  very  people,  when  they 
cried  to  the  God  of  gods,  who  alone  is  mighty,  gave 
our  God  the  glory,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter.'" 

LEGISTS.    See  Decretists. 

LEIBXITZ  (Philosophy  ofj.  Tliis  eminent 
German  metapliysician  was  born  at  Leipzig  in  1648, 
and  died  in  1716.  His  philosophy  was  throughout 
a  system  of  pure  idealism.  (See  Idealists.)  Spirit 
was  divorced  from  matter,  soul  from  body,  and  the 
sole  principle  of  connection  between  the  two  was 
that  of  a  pre-established  haruiony,  which  enabled 
them  mysteriously  to  move  in  concert  without  in- 
fluencing each  otlier.  Change,  therefore,  whether 
occurring  in  matter  or  in  mind,  is  caused  not  by  an 
influence  from  without,  but  by  an  internal  moving 
influence  from  witliin.  Thought,  therefore,  while  it 
corresponds  with  external  olijects  and  events  by  a 
universal  law  of  harmony,  is  simply  a  consciousness 
of  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  tlie  soul  itself. 
At  the  head  of  tlie  whole  system  of  Monads,  which 
constitute  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds,  Leibnitz 
placed  the  Deity,  whom  he  termed  the  Monad  of 
Monads.  Each  of  these  monads  is  in  some  degree  a 
mirror  of  the  universe ;  all  of  them  are  acting  spon- 
taneously, for  it  is  tlie  property  of  all  beings  to  act, 
and  yet  they  are  all  of  them  subordinate  to  the  order 
of  the  best  possible  universe,  for  Leibnitz  regarded 
optimism  as  essential  to  the  very  notion  of  God. 
Thus  liberty  is  in  this  system  combined  with  neces- 
sity. 

While  Leibnitz  sought  to  invent  a  philosophical 
system  which  should  harmonize  all  the  apparent  dis- 
cordances of  the  universe,  he  aimed  also  at  a  recon- 
ciliation between  philosophy  and  Christianity,  in 
opposition  to  the  sceptical  dualism  of  Bayle,  against 
whom  he  wrote  his  Theodlcie.  He  held  witli  Des 
Cartes  and  Spinosa,  that  clearness  is  the  measure  of 
truth.  Tlie  true,  he  alleged  to  be  that  which  does 
not  contradict  itself,  and  that  for  which  a  sufficient 
reason  can  be  adduced.  The  first  principle  proves 
the  possibility,  and  the  second  the  reality.  The  first 
is  the  criterion  of  necessary  matter,  and  the  second 
of  contingent  matter. 

Leibnitz,  however,  tliough  be  laid  down  several 
important  principles,  had  been  prevented  from  re- 
ducing the  whole  to  a  regular  system.  This  task 
was  reserved  for  Christian  Wolft',  his  distinguished 
correspondent  and  friend,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
master,  was  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  expositor 
of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy.  While  professing  to 
follow   in   the    footsteps   of  bis   great   predecessor, 


Wolll"  considerably  modified  the  system  of  monads, 
so  as  to  establish  a  decided  dift'erence  between  mat- 
ter and  mind  in  their  real  essence ;  and  while  lie 
retained  the  theory  of  pre-established  harmony,  he 
confined  it  to  the  mutual  influence  of  soul  and  body. 
In  conducting  his  philosophical  researches,  this  dis- 
tinguished commentator  on  Leibnitz  adopted  the 
geometrical  method,  and  considered  all  truths  as 
holding  to  each  other  relations  analogous  to  those  of 
numbers.  Thus  mathematical  demonstration  came 
to  be  applied  to  questions  of  pure  metaphysics,  and 
following  the  example  of  Wolft',  a  school  arose  which, 
though  it  flourished  for  a  time,  speedily  gave  way  to 
a  more  rational  method  of  handling  metaphysical 
topics. 

LE-KE,  one  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Confuci- 
anists  of  China.  It  is  the  acknowledged  guide  to 
rites  and  manners,  prescribing  rules  for  all  the  rela- 
tionships of  life,  and  the  established  orders  of  so- 
ciety.    See  King. 

LEMURES,  s[iirits  of  the  dead,  which  were  be- 
lieved by  the  ancient  Romans  to  return  to  the  world, 
and  annoy  and  torment  the  living,  more  especially  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  Certain  ceremonies  were 
resorted  to  annually  on  the  9th,  11th,  and  1.3ih  of 
May,  ill  order  to  avert  the  evils  arising  from  the 
visits  of  these  mischievous  spectres.  The  master  of 
the  house  rose  at  midnight,  and  going  outside  the 
door  made  certain  signs.  He  tlien  washed  his  hands 
in  spring  water,  and  tuniing  round  took  black  beans 
into  his  mouth,  wliich  he  afterwards  threw  behind  his 
back  that  the  Lemures  might  gather  them.  He  then 
uttered  some  words,  again  washed  his  hands,  made  a 
noise,  and  called  to  the  spirits  nine  times  to  be  gone. 
From  this  time  they  lost  their  power  to  do  injury. 
On  the  three  days  set  apart  for  these  ceremonies,  all 
the  temples  were  shut,  and  it  was  accounted  unlucky 
for  women  to  marry  not  only  during  the  three  days 
of  the  Lenmrah'a,  as  they  were  called,  but  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  month  of  May. 

LEN^A.     See  Dionysia. 

LEN^US,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  (which  see), 
as  being  the  god  of  the  Leiios  or  vintage. 

LENT,  a  season  of  fasting  which  precedes  the  fes- 
tival of  Easter,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced with  tlie  view  of  commemorating  our  Saviour's 
temptation,  and  his  fasting  forty  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness. At  first  it  seems  to  have  been  a  voluntary 
fast,  continuing  forty  hours,  corresponding  to  Friday 
and  Saturday  before  Easter,  and  comprising  the  en- 
tire period  during  which  our  Redeemer  lay  in  the 
grave.  In  process  of  time  this  fast  underwent  con- 
siderable changes,  and  from  a  voluntary  it  became  a 
regularly  prescribed  fast,  observed  not  by  penitents 
and  catechumens  only,  but  by  Christians  generally. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  fast  was  extended 
to  thirty-six  days.  The  four  days  which  were  after- 
wards added  to  make  it  forty  days,  were  introduced 
either  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  sixth  centurv,  or 
by  Gregory  II.  in  the  eighth.     This  fast,  styled  the 
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cnniifal,  from  caro  tvi/e,  '  fiiicwell  Hcsli,'  bc^'an  witli 
Asli  Wednesday,  and  ended  willi  tlie  Saturday  be- 
fore Easter,  whicli  was  observed  with  great  soleni- 
nitv,  and  was  denominated  tbc  p-eat  sabbath.  Tlie 
entire  week  before  Easter  was  termed  the  Great 
week,  and  Passion  week.  The  forty  days  of  the 
Fa-st  of  Lent  are  sometimes  accounted  for  by  refer- 
ring to  tlie  example  of  Mose.'s,  Ehas,  and  our  Lord, 
nil  of  whom  fa.sted  forty  days.  The  Fast  of  Lent 
dues  not  include  all  the  days  lietwcen  Asli-Wednes- 
d:iy  and  Easter,  the  Sundays  not  beinj;  counled  be- 
cause the  Lord's  Day  ha.";  always  been  held  as  a  fes- 
tival, and  not  as  a  fast.     See  Eastkr. 

LEIPSIC  CONFERKXCE,  a  disputation  which 
took  place  at  Lei|sic  in  1G31,  between  certain  Lu- 
theran and  Kefonncd  divines  in  Germany,  witli  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  union  between  the 
two  churclies.  Tliey  discussed  all  the  articles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  to  which  tlie  Reformed  were 
ready  to  subscribe,  and  also  set  forth  a  fomiula  of 
imion,  or  ratlier  an  exposilion  of  the  articles  in 
controversy.  The  Conference,  liowever,  led  to  no 
satisfactory  result. 

LEIPSiC  DISPUTATION,  a  public  discussion 
which  was  held  at  Leipsic  in  1.519.  between  Jolin 
Eckius  on  the  one  side,  and  Carlstadt  and  Luther  on 
the  other.  It  began  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  13th  of  .July.  During  the  first  week 
Eckius  and  Carlstadt  disputed  respecting  free-will. 
During  the  second  week  Eckius  disputed  with  Lu- 
ther respecting  tlie  primacy  of  tlie  Pojie.  In  tlie 
tliird  week  Eckius  again  disputed  with  Luther  on 
repentance,  purgatory,  indulgences,  and  priestly  ab- 
solution. The  last  three  days  were  spent  in  dispu- 
tations between  Eckius  and  Carlstadt.  The  univer- 
sities of  Paris  and  Erfurt  were  proposed  and  accepted 
as  judges  of  the  disputation.  Luther,  however,  re- 
served to  himself  the  power  of  appeal  from  the  uni- 
versities to  a  council.  But  no  decision  was  come  to 
on  the  discussion,  and  every  one  commented  on  it 
according  to  his  omi  feelings.  "  At  Leipsic,"  said 
Luther.  "  there  was  great  loss  of  time,  but  no  seek- 
ing after  truth."  This  important  discussion,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  fruit.  The  arguments  of 
Luther,  though  they  failed  in  convincing  liis  oppo- 
nent, sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  not  a  (cw,  who 
were  simply  present  as  hearers.  Poliander.  the 
secrctaiy  and  friend  of  Eckius,  was  won  over  by  this 
discussion  to  the  cause  of  the  Keformatiou.  John 
Cellarius,  a  learned  professor  of  Hebrew,  wlio  had 
been  one  of  tlie  most  violent  opponents  of  the  lie- 
formed  doctrines,  underwent  a  complete  change  in 
his  religions  views.  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  then 
only  twelve  years  old,  was  so  convinced  by  Luther's 
reasonings,  tliat  he  fearlessly  ranged  liimself  ontheside 
of  the  Gospel.  The  ctl'ect  upon  tlie  minds  of  the 
students  also  was  so  strong,  that  gieat  numbers  of  them 
repaired  to  Witlemberg  that  they  might  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Lulher.  The  Leipsic  disputation,  however,  accom- 
plished, .above  all,  a  signal  bcnctjt  to  the  cause  of  truth, 


in  the  holy  impulse  which  it  gave  to  Melanctlioi 
"From  that  hour,"  says  D'Aubignd,  "his  exten.sive 
learning  bowed  before  the  Word  of  God.  He  re- 
ceived the  evangelical  truth  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child;  explained  the  doctrine  of  salvaiion  with  a 
grace  and  |ierspicuity  that  cliainied  all  his  hearers; 
and  trod  boldly  in  that  \Mh  so  new  to  him,  for,  said 
he,  '  Christ  will  never  abandon  his  f(]llowers.'  Hence- 
forward the  two  friends  w.ilked  together,  contending 
for  libertv  and  truth. — the  one  with  the  energy  of 
St.  Paul,  the  other  with  the  meekness  of  St.  John. 
Luther  has  admirably  exjiressed  the  difference  of 
their  callings.  '  I  was  bom.'  .«aid  he,  '  to  contend  on 
the  (ield  of  battle  with  factions  and  with  wicktd 
spirits.  This  is  why  my  works  abound  with  war 
and  tempests.  It  is  my  task  to  uproot  the  stock 
.and  the  stem,  to  clear  away  the  briars  and  under- 
wood, to  fill  up  the  pools  and  the  marshes.  I  am 
the  rough  woodman  who  has  to  prepare  the  way  and 
smooth  the  road.  But  Philip  advances  quietly  and 
softly;  he  tills  and  plants  the  ground;  sows  and 
waters  it  joyfully,  according  to  the  gifts  that  God 
has  given  him  with  so  liberal  a  hand.'  "  The  grcit- 
est  effect  of  the  discussion,  however,  was  that  which 
w.as  produced  on  the  mind  of  Luther  himself. 
"  '  The  scales  of  scholastic  theolog}.-,"  said  he,  '  fell 
then  entirely  from  before  my  eyes,  under  the  trium- 
]ihant  presidence  of  Doctor  Eck.'  The  veil  which 
the  Scliool  and  the  Church  had  conjointly  drawn 
before  the  sanctuary  was  rent  for  the  reformer  tVom 
top  to  bottom.  Driven  to  new  inquiries,  he  arrived 
at  unexpected  discoveries.  With  as  much  indigna- 
tion as  astonishment,  he  saw  the  evil  in  all  its  mag- 
nitude. Searching  into  the  annals  of  the  Church, 
he  discovered  that  the  supremacy  of  IJome  had  no 
other  origin  th.an  ambition  on  the  one  hand,  and  ig- 
norant credulity  on  the  other.  Tlie  narrow  point  ol 
view  under  which  he  had  hitherto  looked  upon  tlie 
Church  was  succeeded  by  a  deeper  and  more  ex- 
tended r,ange.  He  recognised  in  the  Christians  of 
Greece  and  of  the  E.ist  true  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  :  and  instead  of  a  visible  chief,  seated  on 
the  Imnks  of  the  Tiber,  he  adored,  as  sole  chief  ot 
the  peojile  of  God,  an  invisible  and  eternal  Kedeem- 
er.  who.  according  to  his  promise,  is  daily  in  the 
midst  of  even'  nation  u|iou  earth,  with  all  who  be- 
lieve in  His  name.  The  Latin  Church  wjis  no  longer 
in  Luther's  estimation  the  universal  Church  ;  he  saw 
the  narrow  b.arriers  of  Kome  fall  down,  and  exulteil 
in  discovering  beyond  them  the  glorious  dominions 
of  Christ." 

LEONES  (Lat.  lion.O,  a  name  which,  according 
to  Porphyry,  was  given  to  the  prieits  of  Mithras 
among  the  ancient  Persians. 

LEONISTS.  an  ajipellation  given  sometimes  to 
the  Wai.pensks  (which  see),  because  of  their  con- 
nection with  I.eona  or  Lvons  in  France. 

LEOPAPD-WOKSIl'iP.  The  leop.ard  is  a  for- 
midable animal,  and  is  held  in  great  dread  by  the 
natives  of  dil'eicnt  parts  of  Africa.     It  is  all  the 
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more  dreaded  in  consequence  of  a  superstitious  no- 
tion wliich  prevails,  particularly  in  Southern  Guinea, 
tliat  wicked  men  frequently  nietamorpliose  them- 
selves into  tigers,  and  commit  all  sorts  of  depreda- 
tions without  tlie  liability  or  possibility  of  being 
hilled.  Large  villages  are  sometimes  abandoned  by 
their  inhabitants,  because  they  are  afraid  to  attack 
these  animals  on  account  of  tlieir  supposed  superna- 
tural powers.  In  Dahomey  this  animal  is  accounted 
so  sacred  that  if  any  one  should  kill  it,  he  would  be 
held  to  have  committed  sacrilege,  and  would  be  of- 
fered up  in  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  offended  god. 
The  people  of  that  country  look  upon  tlie  leopard  as 
representing  the  supreme  god,  whom  they  call  Seh, 
worshipping  him  with  the  utmost  reverence.  Should 
any  man  be  killed  by  a  leopard,  his  relatives,  in- 
stead of  lamenting  over  the  event,  rejoice  that  he 
has  been  taken,  as  they  believe,  to  tlie  land  of  good 
spirits  ;  and  in  token  of  their  satisfaction,  tliey  treat 
the  animal  witli  the  utmost  kindness.  Leopards 
seem  to  have  abounded  in  Egypt,  as  on  the  monu 
ments  the  priests  offering  incense  are  usually  clothed 
in  a  leopard's  skin.  Sir  Jolm  G.  Wilkinson  tells  us 
that  this  leopard-skiu  dress  was  worn  on  all  the 
])rincipal  solemnities,  and  that  the  king  himself 
adopted  it  on  similar  occasions. 

LERN.i'EA,  mysteries  celebrated  at  Lerna  in  Ar- 
golis,  in  honour  of  Uemeter  (which  see). 

LESSONS,  portions  of  Scripture  appointed  in 
many  churches  to  be  read  in  the  course  of  Divine 
service.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  church  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  formed  a  most 
important  part  of  the  worship  of  the  synagogue. 
The  Books  of  Moses  were  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  fifty-four  sections,  corresponding  to  the  Sab- 
baths in  a  year,  one  being  allowed  for  their  in- 
tercalated years  in  which  there  might  be  fifty-four 
Sabbaths.  These  sections  were  read  successively  one 
on  each  Sabbath.  When  a  less  number  of  Sabbaths 
occurred  in  a  year,  two  sections  were  read  together 
as  one  on  the  hist  Sabbath,  so  that  the  whole  Penta- 
teucli  might  be  read  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Selec- 
tions were  also  made  from  the  historical  and  prophet- 
ical books,  which  received  the  general  name  of  the 
Prophets.  One  of  these  selections  was  read  every 
Sabbath-day  along  with  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  Law.  Hence  in  Acts  xiii.  15,  we  find  the  Jews 
at  Amioch  in  Pisidia  reading  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets. In  the  early  Christian  church  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptm-es  was  an  essential  part  of  public  wor- 
ship, at  which  all  persons  were  allowed  to  be  present. 
The  portions  read  were  partly  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  partly  from  the  New.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr is  the  first  who  mentions  tlie  reading  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  together  with 
the  Sciiptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  writer 
also  mentions  a  special  officer  in  the  church  called  a 
Iteader,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
after  which  an  exhortation  or  exposition  bearing  on 
the   passages   read   was  delivered  by  the  minister. 


The  Apostolical  Constitutions  enjoin  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  as  an  important  part  of  public  wor- 
ship. At  first  there  was  no  established  order  for  the 
reading  of  them,  but  afterwards  the  bishop  ajipointed 
the  lessons.  Even  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  instances  occm-  of  such  appointments  by 
the  bishop.  "The  earliest  division  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament," .says  Coleman,  •'  was  into  the  gospels  and 
the  epistles,  corresponding  to  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  This  division  ap- 
jiears  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  and  Irenfeus,  and 
must,  accordingly,  have  been  anterior  to  their  time. 
Tlie  reading  was  directed  according  to  this  division, 
one  lesson  from  each  being  read  alternately.  Be- 
tween tlie  reading  of  these  Psalms  were  sung,  or 
selections  from  the  Old  Testament  were  read.  "When 
there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  direct  the  reading,  tlie 
scriptures  were  read  consecutively,  according  to 
their  established  order;  but  this  order  was  inter- 
rupted on  their  festivals,  and  other  occasions.  At 
Easter  the  account  of  the  resurrection  was  read  from 
each  of  the  evangelists  successively.  The  season  of 
Pentecost,  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide,  was  set 
apart  for  the  reading  of  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles. 
The  Western  church  connected  with  this  the  read- 
ing of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  During 
Lent  Genesis  was  read :  and  as  early  as  the  third 
century  the  book  of  Job  was  read  in  Passion-week. 
In  a  word,  though  we  have  no  complete  order  of  the 
lessons  read  througli  the  year,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  reading  was  directed  by  an  establislied  rule 
and  plan,  especially  on  all  the  principal  festivals  and 
solemnities  of  the  church." 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  in  the  ancient  church,  the 
audience  knelt  down  and  prayed  in  some  such  words 
as  these,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us."  The  reading 
began  and  closed  with  a  set  form.  Cyprian  alleges 
that  the  reader  saluted  the  audience  by  saying,  "Peace 
be  with  yon."  This,  however,  was  afterwards  used 
only  by  the  presbyter  or  bishop  at  the  commence- 
ment of  public  worship,  and  before  the  sermon.  It 
was  customary  for  the  reader  to  awaken  attention  at 
the  outset  by  saying,  "  Thus  saith  tlie  Lord,"  in  the 
Lesson  from  the  Old  Testament  or  from  the  Gos- 
pels, or  "Beloved  brethren,  in  the  Epistles  it  is 
written."  At  the  close  of  the  Lesson  the  people 
frequently  responded  by  saying,  "  Amen,"  or  "We 
thank  thee.  Lord,"  "We  thank  thee,  0  Christ."  This 
custom,  however,  gave  rise  to  so  many  abuses,  that  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  respond,  and  the  minister 
closed  the  reading  of  the  Epistles  by  saying,  "  Bless- 
ed be  God,"  and  that  of  the  Evangelists  by  saying, 
"  Glory  be^to  thee,  O  Lord."  At  first  the  reading 
was  performed  from  the  Ambo  (which  see),  but 
afterwards  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  out  of  rever- 
ence for  these  parts  of  Scripture,  were  read,  the  for- 
mer on  the  right  band,  and  the  latter  on  the  lel't  of 
the  altar.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  subdeacon  to  read 
or  chant  the  Epistles  ;  and  of  the  deacon  to  rehearse 
the  Gospels.     The  apostolical  constitutions  recom- 
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meiid  both  ininisti'r  iitid  people  to  stand  during  tlie 
reading  of  the  (lospels,  while,  during  the  reading  of 
otiier  portions  of  tlio  Seripturc,  tlicy  sat.  Particu- 
lar Lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  Epi>tles  were 
read  on  certain  Sabbaths  and  festival  days.  These 
special  Lessons  were  termed  Perkupcc.  Their  ori- 
gin lias  been  much  disputed  among  the  learned. 
Some  have  traced  them  to  apostolic  times;  others 
allege  that  they  originated  in  the  fourth  century  ; 
while  others  still  trace  tlieni  back  no  farther  than 
the  eightli  century. 

Tlie  arrangements  of  the  Cliurch  of  I'2ngland,  in 
reference  to  tlie  Lessons  ap|)ointed  to  be  read  in 
public  worsliip,  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Hook  : 
"  For  all  tlie  first  Lessons  on  ordinary  days,  slie 
directs  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with 
(Jenesis,  and  so  contintie  till  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  read  over,  only  omitting  Chronicles, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  with  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings ;  and  other  particular  chapters 
in  other  books,  either  because  they  contain  tlie 
names  of  persons,  places,  or  other  matters  less  pro- 
fitable to  ordinary  readers.  The  course  of  the  ihst 
Lessons  for  Sundays  is  regulated  after  a  difterent 
manner :  from  Advent  to  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
some  particular  cliaptcrs  of  Isaiah  are  appointed  to 
be  read,  because  that  book  contains  the  clearest  pro- 
phecies concerning  Christ.  Upon  Septuagesima 
Sunday  Genesis  is  begun  ;  because  that  book,  which 
treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  severe  judgment 
of  God  inflicted  on  tlie  world  for  sin,  best  suits  with 
a  time  of  repentance  and  niortiliaition.  After  Gene- 
sis follow  chapters  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  they  lie  in  order;  only  on  festival  Sun- 
days, such  as  Easter,  AVliitsunday,  &c.,  the  particular 
history  relating  to  tliat  day  is  appointed  to  be  read  ; 
and  on  the  Saints'  days  the  Church  appoints  Les- 
sons out  of  the  moral  books,  such  as  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes,  &c.,  and  also  from  the  Apocrypha,  as  con- 
taining excellent  instructions  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  As  to  the  second  Lessoii.s,  the  Church  observes 
the  same  course  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days ; 
reading  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
the  morning,  and  the  Epistles  in  tlie  evening,  in  the 
order  they  stand  in  the  New  Testament ;  excepting 
on  Saints'  days  and  Iloly-days,  wlien  such  Lessons 
are  appointed  as  either  explain  the  mystery,  relate 
the  history,  or  apply  the  example  to  us."  Thus  the 
Scripture  Lessons  are  arranged  throughout  the  year 
with  a  view  to  the  reading  of  all  Scripture  publicly 
or  privately,  according  to  the  calendar,  and  the  Les- 
sons for  Sabbath  are  such  as  to  atVord  continuous 
Scriptural  instruction,  and  to  lead  tlie  wogehippcr  to 
tlie  personal  reading  of  the  IJible  for  liis  own  edifi- 
cation. 

In  the  Romish  missal  each  mass  has  two  Scrip- 
ture Lessons;  the  one  called  -the  Epistle,'  and  the 
other  '  the  Gospel.'  The  Lessons  from  the  aposto- 
lic epistles  are  generally  much  shorter  than  from  the 
gospels.     The  Scripture   Lessons  of  the  chureli  of 


Home  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  the  Vulgate 
version,  the  version  of  Jerome.  In  the  Breviary  or 
Pi-ayer-Book  of  the  Koniish  priests,  there  are  selec- 
tions given  from  Scripture  by  way  of  Lessons,  which, 
however,  are  neither  continuous  nor  complete,  though 
the  theory  of  the  Breviary,  undoubtedly,  is  that  all 
Scriptm-e  should  be  read  through  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

LETHE,  the  personification  of  oblivion  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  liomans.  They  gave  also 
the  name  of  Lethe  to  a  river  in  the  infernal  regions. 
See  HiiLL. 

LETHON,  the  goddess  of  childbearing,  known 
by  various  names  among  ancient  heathen  nations. 
She  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Artemis,  while  the  Scythians  termed  her  Tom>jrii, 
and  at  a  later  period  she  was  admitted  into  the  mytho- 
logy of  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Lcthon.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  identical  with  the  Latona  of  the 
Romans.  In  Egypt  this  goddess  was  represented  by 
a  frog,  probably  on  account  of  its  prolilic  power  ;  but 
soon  afterwards  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Buto,  and  was  thought  to  have  the  power  of  di-iv- 
ing  away  frogs.  On  the  monuments  she  is  some- 
times called  Tone,  and  also  Biito,  and  at  other  times, 
in  a  compound  form,  Tene-Buio.  At  first  she  ap- 
pears with  the  head  of  a  frog,  and  afterwards  with 
the  head  of  a  vulture,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrows. 

LETIIKA,  now  Ze,V  ,  in  the  island  of  Zealand, 
the  city  of  the  gods  among  the  ancient  Danes.  This 
was  the  holy  place  where  the  nation  assembled  to 
ofl'er  up  their  sacrifices,  to  present  their  prayers,  and 
to  receive  the  choicest  blessings  fVom  the  gods. 

LETO,  the  wife  of  Zeus,  by  whom  she  was  tlie 
molhar  oi' Aj>oUo  unA  Artcmui.  She  w.is  onlv  wor- 
shipjied  in  conjunction  with  her  children.  Hera  be- 
ing jealous  of  her,  as  being  a  favourite  of  Zeus,  pro- 
cured her  expulsion  from  heaven,  and  having  been 
changed  into  a  quail,  she  found  a  resting-place  in 
Dclos,  where  her  children  were  born,  and  she  and 
they  were  afterwards  worshipjied. 

LETTERS  CANONICAL.  See  C.vnonicu, 
Li;ttei!s. 

LETTERS  DI.MISSORY.    SccDimissoky  Li;t- 

Ti;i!S. 

LETTERS  OV  ORDERS.  "When  a  bishop  in 
England  ordains  a  clergyman,  either  as  a  priest  or 
deacon,  he  gives  him  a  certificate  which  is  termed 
Letters  of  Orders.  Churchwardens  are  entitled  to 
demand  a  sight  of  these  letters  when  any  one  ofl'ers 
to  otliciate  in  a  parish  church. 

LEUC/El'S.  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he 
was  woiship|ied  at  Lejireus  in  Klis. 

LEUCOPETRIANS,  a  class  of  people  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Greek  church,  who  adopted  the  views 
of  Leucopetrus,  which  proceeded  on  an  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

LEUCOPHRYNE.  a  surname  of  Arti'mis,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Leucoplirys  in  Phry- 
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gia,  where  slie  bad  a  tctnple,  as  well  as  at  Maijiiesia, 
on  the  Ma^ander. 

LEVANA  (fVom  levare,  to  raise),  a  Roman  god- 
dess, who  presided  over  the  rearing  of  new-born 
children. 

LEVIRATE,  a  law  among  tlje  ancient  Hebrews, 
in  virtue  of  which,  when  a  man  died  without  issue, 
it  became  the  duty  of  his  next  surviving  brother  to 
marry  his  widow,  witli  the  view  of  raising  up  a  first- 
born son  to  succeed  to  the  inheritance.  Michaelis 
derives  the  name  from  an  old  Latin  word  kvir,  which 
is  said  to  signify  a  luisband's  brother.  The  law  was 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Moses,  having  been  in 
operation  in  Palestine  among  the  Canaanites  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  Israelites.  Moses  indeed,  in  Lev. 
xviii.  16,  explicitly  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his  bro- 
ther's wife,  but  he  lays  down  an  important  exception 
to  this  law  in  Dent.  xxv.  5—10,  and  the  reason  of 
this  exception  was,  that  families  and  inheritances 
might  be  preserved  unbroken  until  the  coming  of 
Messiah.  The  law,  as  it  previously  existed,  was  not 
changed  by  Moses,  but  simply  nnjdilied  in  various 
respects.  Thus  he  expressly  prohibited  the  mar- 
riage of  a  brother's  widow,  if  there  were  children  of 
his  own  alive.  He,  no  doubt,  allowed,  and,  indeed, 
enjoined  the  brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  bis  cliild- 
less  brother,  but  if  he  was  disinclined  to  take  such  a 
step,  he  was  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  so,  but  had 
only  to  declare  in  court  that  he  had  no  inclination 
to  marry  bis  brother's  widow,  and  then  he  was  at 
liberty.  But  if  the  brotlier  did  not  choose  to  marry 
her,  she  was  not  allowed  to  marry  another  man  until 
he  had  first  set  her  at  liberty.  This  ceremony  of 
giving  a  brother's  widow  leave  to  marry  again  is 
called  Caliza  (which  see),  or  the  loosing  of  the 
shoe.  When  there  were  several  brothers,  the  Mish- 
na  states,  that  if  the  eldest  refused,  application  must 
be  made  to  eacli  of  the  younger  brotliors,  and  if  none 
of  them  would  comply,  the  eldest  was  to  be  com- 
pelled either  to  marry  the  widow,  or  to  submit  to 
the  indignity  involved  in  the  Caliza.  By  the  Ge- 
mara,  bofli  the  obligation  and  the  liberty  of  marry- 
ing the  wife  of  a  deceased  brother,  are  restricted  to 
the  eldest  of  the  surviving  brothers.  Among  the 
modern  Jews,  the  rabbles  invariably  enjoin  their 
disciples  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  precept,  and 
notliing  remains  of  the  original  institution  except  the 
ceremony  of  releasing  both  parties  from  a  connection 
which  is  never  permitted  to  bo  formed. 

LEVITES,  the  descendants  of  Levi,  the  son  of 
Judah,  and  forming  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael. Not  having  joined  in  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  they  received  the  high  honour  of  being  chosen 
by  Jehovah  to  be  the  priests  of  tlie  Hebrews  instead 
of  the  first-boru.  From  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Aaron 
and  his  posterity  were  consecrated  to  the  office  of 
the  priesthood.  The  high-priest  raidced  as  the  head 
both  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  other  Levites 
discharged  inferior  religious  duties,  but  for  the  more 
menial   employments  they  were   allowed  servants. 

II. 


It  would  appear  from  Numb.  viii.  5 — 22,  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  Levites  were  solemnly  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  and  set  apart  for  their 
special  sacred  duties  by  a  peculiar  ceremony.  Hav- 
ing washed  and  shaved  the  whole  body,  they  brought 
a  bullock,  with  a  meat-offering  and  oil,  to  the  altar 
for  a  biu'nt-of^'ering,  and  another  bullock  for  a  sin- 
offering.  Moses  then  sprinkled  them  with  water, 
after  wliicli  the  chief  of  the  Israelites  laid  their 
hands  upon  them,  and  thus  consecrated  them  to  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  The  Levites,  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  prostrated  themselves  before  God  in 
token  of  entire  surrender  of  themselves  to  his  ser- 
vice. Rising  from  the  ground  they  laid  hands  U[)on 
the  bullocks,  and  then  slew  them.  Such  were  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  consecration  of  tlie  whole 
body  of  the  Levites.  They  were  not  enjoined  to 
wear  any  particular  dress,  but  in  the  time  of  David 
those  who  removed  the  ark  were  dressed  in  white 
robes. 

The  duties  of  the  Levites  consisted  in  giving  to 
the  priests  all  necessary  assistance  in  the  discliarge 
of  their  duties,  aiul  in  keeping  guard  round  the 'J'a- 
beniacle,  and  afterwards  round  the  Temple.  When 
journe3Mng  through  the  wilderness,  it  was  the  office 
of  the  Levites  to  carry  the  Tabernacle  and  all 
its  sacred  utensils.  They  had  the  charge  of  the 
sacred  revenues,  and  purchased  all  needful  supplies 
of  wine,  oil,  frankincense,  and  otlier  articles  used  for 
religious  purposes.  In  the  more  recent  periods  of 
the  Jewish  state,  they  slew  the  victims  for  the  altar, 
and  after  the  time  of  David  they  seem  to  have  acted 
as  singers  and  players  on  instruments  in  the  Tem- 
ple. The  Levites  were  divided  into  three  t'amilies, 
the  Kohathites,  the  GerxhoitiU's,  and  the  Merarkes, 
each  of  whom  bore  different  parts  of  the  Tabeniacle 
and  its  furniture  during  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  The  laborious  duties  which  devolved 
upon  the  Levites  were  only  discharged  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  while  the  lighter  duties  were 
performed  between  twenty  five  and  thirty,  or  be- 
yond the  age  of  fifty.  In  later  times  they  com- 
menced the  performance  of  the  ea,<ier  duties  at 
twenty  years  of  age. 

From  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  an 
entire  change  took  place  in  the  arrangements  made 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  Levites.  They  were  calcu- 
lated to  amount  to  .38,000,  and  were  divided  into 
four  classes ;  24,000  being  set  apart  to  assist  the 
priests,  4,000  as  porters,  4,000  musicians,  and  6,000 
judges  and  genealogists.  On  the  division  of  the 
land  of  Cansian,  the  Levites  had  forty-eight  cities 
assigned  to  them  as  places  of  residence,  thirteen  of 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  priests,  along  with 
the  tithes  of  corn,  fruit,  an<I  cattle.  The  Levites 
paid  to  the  priests  the  tenth  p.art  of  all  their  tithes. 

In  the  ancient  Christian  church  the  deacons  were 

sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  Levites,  to  show 

the  harmony  which  existed  between  the  Jewish  and 

Christian  churches,  the  bishop  corresponding  to  the 

2d 
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liigli-prieft,  tlie  presbyters  to  the  priests,  and  tlie 
deacons  to  llie  Lcvites. 

LHA-SSA-MOKOU,  a  festival  observed  annually 
by  the  LjiMiiis  of  Thibet  on  tlie  third  day  of  the  first 
moon.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  Abbi5  Hue :  "  All 
the  IJudilhist  monasteries  of  the  province  of  Oui 
open  their  doors  to  their  numerous  inhabitants,  and 
you  see  great  bodies  of  Lamas,  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, on  asses,  on  oxen,  and  carrying  their  prayer- 
books  and  cooking  ntensils,  arriving  tuinultuously  by 
all  the  roads  leading  to  Lha-Ssa.  The  town  is 
soon  overwhelmed  at  all  points,  by  these  avalanches 
of  Lamas,  pouring  from  all  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Those  who  caiuiot  get  lodgings  in  private 
liouses,  or  in  public  edifices,  encamp  in  the  streets 
and  squares,  or  pitch  their  little  travelling  tents  in 
the  country.  The  Lha-Ssa-Morou  lasts  six  entire 
days.  During  this  time,  the  tribunals  are  closed, 
the  ordinjiry  course  of  justice  is  suspended,  the  min- 
isters and  public  functionaries  lose  in  some  degree 
their  authority,  aiul  all  the  power  of  the  government 
is  abandoned  to  this  foniiidable  army  of  IJuddhist 
monks.  There  prevails  in  the  town  an  inexpressi- 
ble disorder  and  confusion.  The  Lamas  run  through 
tl:e  streets  in  disorderly  bands,  littering  frightfid 
cries,  chanting  prayers,  pushing  one  another  about, 
quarrelling,  and  sometimes  having  furious  contests 
with  their  fists.  Although  the  llamas  generally 
show  little  reserve  or  modesty  during  these  festive 
days,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  go  to  Lha- 
Ssa  merely  to  indulge  in  amusements  incompatible 
with  their  religious  character  ;  it  is  devotion,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  their  chief  motive.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  Tale-Lama, 
and  to  make  a  [lilgrimage  to  the  celebrated  Buddhist 
monastery  called  Jlorou,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Hence  the  name  of  Lha-Ssa-Morou 
given  to  these  six  festive  days." 

LIBAMINA,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Romans 
to  denote  the  bunch  of  hair  which  was  cut  from  the 
forehead  of  a  victim  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
which  was  thrown  info  the  fire  as  a  kind  of  first- 
fruits. 

LIBANOMANCY  (Gr.  libanos,  frankincense,  and 
manteia,  divination),  a  species  of  divination,  which 
was  performed  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  frankin- 
cense into  the  fire,  and  observing  the  manner  of  its 
burning,  and  the  smell  which  it  emitted.  If  it 
bimied  quickly  and  sent  fortli  an  agreeable  smell,  the 
omen  was  favountble,  but  if  the  reverse  happened,  it 
was  imfavourahlc. 

LIBATION,  a  jiractice  followed  from  early  times 
of  pouring  liquors,  generally  wine,  upon  sacrificial 
victims.  The  quantity  of  wine  used  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  for  a  libation  w.-u-  the  fourth  part  of 
a  bin,  or  rather  more  than  two  jiints,  which  were 
poured  upon  the  victim  after  it  was  killed,  and  the 
several  pieces  of  it  were  laid  upon  the  altar  ready  to 
be  consumed  by  the  flames.  (See  Minciia.)  Li- 
bations have  among  all  heathen  nations  also  formed 


a  part  of  the  sacriiicial  ritual,  and  no  true  worshipper 
presume<l  to  touch  the  cup  with  his  lips  before  the 
presiding  divinity  had  his  share.  In  regard  to  tlie 
ancient  Kgyptians,  Sir  J.  ti.  "Wilkinson  says:  "A 
liliation  of  wine  was  frequently  ofl'ered,  together  with 
incense;  flowers  were  often  presented  with  them; 
and  many  .sacrifices  consisted  of  oxen  or  other  ani- 
mals, birds,  cakes,  fruit,  vegetables,  ointments,  and 
other  things,  with  incense  and  libation.  Wine  was 
frequently  presented  in  two  cups.  It  was  not  then 
a  libation,  but  merely  an  otTering  of  wine  ;  and  since 
the  pouring  out  of  wine  ujion  the  altar  was  a  preli- 
minary ceremony,  as  Herodotus  observes,  common 
to  all  their  sacrifices,  we  find  that  the  king  is  often 
represented  making  a  libation  u]ion  an  altar  covered 
with  oQ'erings  of  cakes,  flowers,  and  the  joints  of  a 
victim  killed  for  the  occasion.  The  Egyptian  artists 
did  not  bind  themselves  to  one  instant  of  time  in 
their  representations  of  these  subjects.  The  liba- 
tion, therefore,  appears  to  be  poured  over  the  mass 
of  olTerings  collected  upon  the  altar;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  their  mode  of  drawing,  and  the  authority  of 
Herodotus,  explain  that  the  libation  was  poured  out 
before  the  oflerings  were  placed  upon  it ;  and  in- 
stances are  even  found  in  the  seidptures  of  this 
preparatory  ceremony.  Two  kinds  of  vases  were 
principally  used  for  libation,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  wine  were  indicated  by  the  names  aflixed  to 
them." 

Among  the  ancient  lieatliens  bloody  sacrifices 
were  usually  accompanied  with  libations,  which  were 
performed  by  throwing  wine  and  incense  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  animal,  while  it  was  burning  upon  the 
altar.  In  forming  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation, 
libations  always  accompanied  the  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  on  such  occasions.  But  libations  were 
sometimes  made  indtpendently  altogether  of  sacri- 
fices. Thus  at  entertainments  it  was  customary  to 
pour  out  a  portion  of  wine  as  an  otVering  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  gods.  The  wine  used  in  liluttions  was 
always  unmixed  with  water,  but  sometimes  lliey 
consisted  of  milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  puie 
or  diluted  with  water. 

LIBKLLATICI.  In  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Decius  Trajan,  an  edict  was  issued  a.  d. 
250,  requiring  Christians  to  confoiin  to  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  pagan  religion,  and  if  they  declined  lo 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  threats  and  afterwards  tortures 
were  to  be  employed  to  compel  submission.  Many 
heathen  magistrates,  either  from  avarice  or  a  desire 
to  spare  the  Christians,  exempted  them  from  sacri- 
ficing, provided  they  purchased  a  certificate  or  libel 
as  it  was  called,  attesting  that  they  had  satislactorily 
complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  edict.  Those 
who  procured  such  a  certificate  received  the  name  of 
LiieUutici.     See  Lapsed  Ciiiii.<TiANS. 

LIBELLI  PACIS  (Lat.  ceitificates  of  peace).  In 
the  persecutions  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  it  loo 
often  happened  that  Christians  through  fear  of  man 
denied  the  faith  of  Christ.     Many  persons  in  these 
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pireiimstances  finding  them.^elves  excluiied  tVoin  tlie 
privileges  of  the  cliurcli,  were  teized  with  remorse,  and 
eagerly  longed  for  restoralion  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  faithful.  In  order  to  facilitate  their  re-admis- 
sion, .<ome  resorted  to  individuals  who  had  earned  a 
high  Christian  character  by  their  readiness  to  endure 
martyrdom  fur  Christ'.s  sake,  and  sought  fi-om  them 
certificates  of  church  fellowship,  which  they  imagined 
woidd  lead  to  their  speedier  recoveiy  of  their  lost 
position  among  their  fellow-Christians.  These  cer- 
tificates granted  by  confessors  to  lapsed  Christians, 
were  called  by  the  name  of  UhelU pacit,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  keen  controversy,  in  which  Cyprian  took  an  ac- 
tive part. 

LIBELLI  PCENITENTIALES  (Lat.  certificates 
of  penitence),  documents  which  came  to  be  fre- 
quently issued  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Romisli 
priesthood,  grantin ,'  immediate  absolution  to  those 
who  confessed  their  sins  to  the  priest,  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  fulfil  the  appointed  penance, 
e^•en  though  they  were  not  prepared  to  partake  of 
the  commurdon.  At  the  time  when  gi'eat  elfor.s 
were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  church,  as 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
it  was  a  main  object  with  tlie  church  reformers  of 
the  period  to  abolish  the  UbcUi pmnitentialeJi,  which 
bad  led  to  so  many  coiTuptions,  and  to  restore  the 
primitive  laws  of  the  church  to  their  proper  autho- 
rity and  force. 

LIBENTINA,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  as  the  patroness  of  licentiousness. 

LIBER,  the  name  used  by  the  Roman  poets  to 
denote  the  Greek  Dioiii/siis  or  the  Bacchus  of  their 
own  prose  writers.  Tlie  name,  however,  properly 
belongs  to  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who,  along 
with  the  corresponding  goddess,  Libera,  presided 
over  vineyards  and  fruitful  fields.  The  worship  of 
tliese  two  deities  was  often  combined  with  that  of 
Ceres  ;  and  all  three  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near  the 
Circus  Flaminius.  Libera  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  identical  wilh  Cora  or  Persephotie,  the 
daughter  of  Demetcr. 

LIBERA.    See  Liber. 

LIBERALIA,  a  festival  observed  annually  bj'the 
ancient  Romans  on  the  17lb  of  Marcli,  in  honour  of 
liinER  (which  see).  It  was  much  more  innocent 
and  simple  in  its  character  than  the  BaecJiaiwlia ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  continued  to  be  celebrated  at 
Rome  after  that  festival  was  suppressed.  On  the 
day  on  which  the  Liberalia  were  held,  a  procession 
of  priests  and  priestesses  wearing  ivy  garlands, 
marched  through  the  city  bearing  wine,  honey,  cakes, 
and  sweetmeats,  along  with  a  portable  altar,  having 
in  the  middle  of  it  a  firepan  in  which  sacrifices  were 
burnt.  On  this  joyful  occasion  the  Roman  youths, 
who  had  reached  their  sixteenth  year,  were  invested 
with  the  toga  virili.i,  or  dress  of  manhood.  Augus- 
tin  complains  that  in  his  time  the  Liberalia  were 
celebrated  with  no  little  immorality  and  licentious- 
ness. 


LIBERATOR,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  under  which 
a  temple  was  reared  to  him  by  Augustus  on  the 
Aventine  bill. 

LIBERTAS,  a  personification  of  liberty,  worship- 
ped as  a  goddess  by  the  ancient  Romans.  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Gracchus  built  a  temple  to  her  honour 
on  the  Aventine  hill. 

LIBERTIXES.  In  Acts  vi.  9,  we  find  mention 
made  of  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  belonging  to  a  class 
of  persons  who  are  called  Libertines.  Tlie  word  Liber- 
tini  a.mong  the  ancient  Romans,  denoted  those  persons 
who  had  been  released  from  legal  servitude ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Libertines  who  had  a  syna- 
gogue at  Jerusalem  may  have  been  slaves  of  Jewi.-h 
origin,  or  proselytes  after  manumission.  By  Gro- 
tius,  Vitringa,  and  other  writers,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  descendants  of  Jewish  captives  carried 
to  Rome  by  Pompey  and  others,  but  who  had  obtained 
their  liberty.  That  large  numbers  of  such  people 
existed  at  that  time  in  Judea,  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable from  a  pass.age  which  occurs  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  where  the  historian, 
while  he  describes  a  ceitain  class  of  persons  as  being 
of  the  race  of  Libertines  or  freedmen,  and  infecte  ', 
as  he  calls  it,  with  foreign,  that  is  with  Jewish  super- 
stition, tells  us  at  the  .same  time  that  they  were  so 
numerous  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  that 
four  thousand  of  them,  who  were  of  age  to  cany 
amis,  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and  that 
all  the  rest  of  them  were  ordered  either  to  renounce 
their  religion,  or  to  depart  from  Italy  before  a  cer- 
tain day.  This  statement  of  Tacitus,  confirmed  by 
Suetonius,  enables  us  to  account  for  the  number  of 
Libertines  in  Judea,  and  also  for  their  having  had  a 
synagogue  in  Jerusalem  at  the  period  of  which  Luke 
was  speaking,  wliich  was  about  fifteen  )-ears  after 
iheir  banishment  from  Italy  by  the  edict  of  Tiberius. 

LIBERTIXES,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Flanders  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  calling  themselves  Spirituals. 
It  was  founded  by  cenain  persons  of  extravagant 
views,  beaded  by  Pocquet  and  Quintin.  Though 
originated  in  Flanders,  the  sect  made  its  way  into 
France,  wliere  it  found  favour  wilh  many  of  the  Re- 
formed, and  more  especially  with  Aiargaret,  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  of  Francis  I.  They 
held  that  God  works  all  things  in  all  men,  or  is  the 
cause  andauthor  of  all  human  actions,  and,  therefore, 
they  maintained  that  the  disunction  which  is  com- 
monly alleged  between  good  and  bad  actions  is  un- 
warranted, immorality  or  sin  being  impo^sible.  They 
tauglit  that  true  religion  consists  in  the  union  of  the 
soul  wilh  God,  and  if  any  man  shall  succeed  in  at- 
taining this  by  rne.ans  of  habitual  contemplation  on 
spiritual  and  divine  things,  he  may  thereafter  impli- 
citly follow  the  instincts  of  his  own  nature,  and 
whatever  he  may  do  he  will  be  free  from  sin  in  this 
world,  and  united  to  God  in  the  world  to  come. 
Mosbeim  supposes  this  sect  to  have  been  descended 
from  the  Begbards,  or  from  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  both  of  which  flourished  in  Flanders  in  the 
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fourtcpiitli  and  fifteenlh  centuries.  Ciilvin  devoted 
a  spciial  treatise  to  the  expo.snre  of  tlie  errors  of  the 
Liberline.'!,  wliicli  were  .spreading  rapidly  among  the 
Reformed  botli  in  Klanders  and  in  Fiance.  15y  liis 
faitlifulness,  in  pointing  out  the  enoncons  natnre  of 
their  opinions,  Calvin  gave  great  oftence  to  the 
queen  of  Xavarre,  wlio,  tliough  she  liad  neither  im- 
bibed their  sentiments  nor  joined  tlieir  sect,  was 
favonrably  inclined  towards  the  leaders,  whom  she 
regarded  as  good  men.  As  soon  as  the  Reformer 
understood  that  his  exposure  of  the  Libertines  liad 
ofiended  the  royal  lady  wlio  had  conferred  so  many 
benefits  upon  the  Clniroli  of  Christ,  he  replied  to 
her  with  great  meekne.-sand  moderation,  at  the  same 
time  frankly  censuring  her  imprudence  in  hospita- 
bly receiving  men  wliose  opinions  wtre  opposed  to 
religion  and  sound  morality,  and  not  only  so,  but  in 
admitting  them  to  be  authorized  ministers  of  Christ. 
The  Treatise  of  Calvin  was  successful  in  checking 
the  progress  of  the  Libertines  in  France,  and  limit- 
ing their  influence  to  the  country  which  gave  them 
ongin. 

The  sect  which  we  have  thus  briefly  described  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  Libertines  of 
Geneva,  with  whom  Calvin  maintained  an  almost  un- 
interrupted warfare  throughout  the  whole  of  his  min- 
isterial life.  The  Genevan  Libertines  were  not,  how- 
ever, speculative  heretics  like  the  Libertines  of  Flan- 
ders ;  they  were  jiractical  infidels,  who  disliked  the 
strictness  of  Calvin's  discipline,  as  nuich  if  not  more 
than  his  sound  theology.  From  such  men  the  stern 
and  uncompromising  Reformer  received  violent  op- 
position, and  even  bitter  persecution. 

LI13ETIIRIDKi>.  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  de- 
rived, as  some  suppose,  from  a  well  called  Libethra 
in  Thrace,  or  as  others  think,  from  a  mountain  in 
Thrace,  where  there  was  a  grotto  sacred  to  the  Nine. 

LIBITINA,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Italians 
who  presided  over  funeral  rites.  In  later  times  she 
seems  to  have  been  identilied  w'ilh  Persephone,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  her  connection  with  the  in- 
temient  of  the  dead.  The  temple  of  Libitina  at 
Rome,  contained  every  kind  of  article  that  was  re- 
quired at  funerals.  Probably  from  this  circumstance 
these  articles  wore  called  Lihilina,  but  pailicularly 
the  bed  on  which  the  dead  body  was  burned;  and 
the  undertakers  at  funerals  were  called  Libitinarii. 
In  the  Roman  poets  the  word  Libitina  is  offen  used 
for  death.  At  the  temple  of  this  goddess  a  register 
wa-s  kept  of  the  names  of  all  who  died,  and  a  small 
registration  fee  was  demanded. 

LIBRA  (Lat.  a  jiound),  a  name  applied  formerly 
tn  the  suffragans  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  because 
they  amounted  in  number  to  seventy,  being  the  num- 
ber of  solidi  in  a  Roman  Libra.  These  assessors  of 
the  Roman  bishop  constituted  his  provincial  council. 

LIBRI  CAROLINI,  a  celebrated  treatise  which 
appeared  a.  d.  790,  by  way  of  protest  against  the 
decrees  of  the  Second  Nicene  council  in  favour  of 
lM.\fii;-WoitsiiiP  (which  see).     It  was  published  in 


the  name  of  Charlemagne,  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
jiosed  that  he  was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work  by  various  theologians  of  his  time,  paiticularly 
by  the  famous  English  monk,  Alcuin. 

LIFTERS,  a  small  sect  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
in  1783,  which  held  that  the  "  lifting"  of  the  element* 
before  the  consecration  prayer  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  ordinance.     See  Smytonian  Conthoveksy. 

LKIHT  (FitiKNns  of).  These  Lirhifreunde.  as 
they  are  called  in  Germany,  are  a  few  independent 
rationalistic  congregations  in  the  Saxon  [irovincc  of 
Prussia.  They  owe  their  ongin  to  the  excitement 
caused  between  1811  .and  1848,  by  L'lich  of  Magde- 
burg, a  preacher  of  eloquence  and  talent,  but  of  the 
lowest  religious  views.  These  Friends  nf  Liijht  as- 
sumed a  completely  political  aspect,  and  were  bitter 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Pru.'sian  government,  but 
at  length  they  were  entirely  swept  away  by  the  Re- 
volution of  1848. 

LIGHT  (Inward).    See  FiiiF.Nns  (Society  of). 

LIGHT  (Old)  ANTIBURGHERS.  See  Old 
Light  ANTiBunonrRS. 

LIGHT  (Old)  BURGHERS.  See  Old  Light 
Burghers. 

LIGHTS  (Feast  of),  a  name  applied  by  Jose- 
phiis  to  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Dedication  (which 
seeV 

LIGHTS  (Feast  op),  an  appellation  given  by 
the  Greek  cliurch  to  the  festival  of  Epiphaj>y 
(which  see),  because  on  that  day  .lesns  was  baptized, 
and  the  ordinance  of  baptism  is  with  them  often 
called  an  Illumination. 

LIGHTS  IN  BAPTISM.  In  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian church  the  practice  seems  to  have  existed  of 
the  baptized,  after  the  ceremony  was  ended,  carrying 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
mentions  this  among  other  ceremonies  as  following 
the  administration  of  bapti.sm.  "  The  station,"  says 
he,  "  when  i?iimediately  after  baptism  thou  shalt  be 
placed  before  the  altar,  is  an  emblem  of  the  glory  of 
the  life  to  come ;  the  psalmody  with  which  thou 
shalt  be  received  is  a  foretaste  of  those  hymns  and 
songs  of  a  better  life ;  and  the  lamps  which  thou 
shalt  light  are  a  ficrure  of  those  lamps  of  faith 
wherewith  bright  and  virgin  souls  shall  go  forth  to 
meet  the  bridegroom."  Others  suppose  it  to  be  an 
emblem  of  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism, 
and  designed  to  be  an  allusion  to  our  Saviour's 
words,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
others  seeing  your  good  works  may  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  In  the  bajitisni  of  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  it  sometimes  happened  that  not 
only  the  baptized  parties  themselves,  but  the  whole 
of  their  retinue  and  attendants,  were  clothed  in  white 
garments,  and  carried  lamps  in  their  hands. 

LIGHTS  OF  WALTON,  a  class  of  enthusiasts 
who  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Walton- 
on-Tliames,  Surrey,  England.  The  story  of  the  rise 
of  this  people  is  curious.  In  the  beginning  of 
Lent   1649,  Mr.    Fawcet,  then   minister  of  Walton, 
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liaviii;^  preached  in  tlie  afternoon,  when  he  had  con- 
chided,  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  six  soldiers  came  in- 
to the  churcli,  one  with  a  lighted  candle  in  a  lantern, 
and  four  with  candles  unliglited.  The  first  soldier 
addressed  the  people,  declaring  that  he  had  been  fa- 
voured with  a  vision,  and  had  received  a  message 
from  God,  which  they  must  listen  to  and  be- 
lieve on  pain  of  damnation.  This  message  con- 
sisted of  five  lights :  i.  Tlie  Sabbath  is  abolished; 
and  here,  said  he,  "I  should  put  out  my  first  light, 
but  the  wind  is  so  high  that  I  caiuiot  light  it." 
2.  Tithes  are  abolished.  3.  Ministers  are  abolished. 
4.  Magistrates  are  abolished,  repeating  tlie  same  con- 
cluding words  as  he  had  uttered  under  the  first  head. 
Then  taking  a  Rible  from  his  pocket,  he  declared 
that  it  also  was  abolished,  as  containing  only  beg- 
garly elements,  which  were  unnecessary  now  that 
Christ  was  come  in  his  glory  with  a  full  measure  of 
his  Spirit.  Then  taking  the  lighted  candle  from  his 
lantern,  he  set  fire  to  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  after 
which,  extinguishing  the  candle,  he  added,  "and 
here  my  fifth  light  is  extinguished."  This  closed 
the  scene  on  the  Lii/hts  of  Waltnti. 

LIGHTS  OX  THE  ALTAR.  An  ancient  cus- 
tom, we  learn  on  the  testimony  of  Jerome  alone, 
existed  in  the  Eastern  churches  of  canning  lights 
before  the  Gospel  when  it  was  to  be  read.  They 
lighted  candles,  he  tells  us,  partly  to  demonstrate 
their  joy  for  the  good  news  which  the  Go.sjiel 
brought,  and  partly  by  an  outward  symbol  to  repre- 
sent that  light  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  when 
he  says,  "  Thy  word  is  a  light  unto  my  feet,  and  a 
lamp  unto  my  path."  Though  Jerome  declares  that 
in  liis  time  no  such  custom  existed  in  the  Western 
Church,  it  came  at  length  to  be  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  that  church  to  have  lighted  candles  on  the 
altar,  as  well  as  before  pictures  or  images  of  the 
Virgin  and  other  saints.  In  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward VI.,  we  find  the  injunction  issued  in  1547,  that 
"all  deans,  archdeacons,  parsons,  vicars,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  jjersons,  shall  siuVer  from  henceforth  no 
torches  nor  candles,  tapers  or  images  of  wax,  to  be 
set  before  any  image  or  picture.  But  only  two 
lights  upon  the  high  altar  before  the  sacrament, 
which  for  the  signification  that  Christ  is  the  very 
true  light  of  the  world,  they  shall  sutler  to  remain 
still."  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  however,  injunc- 
tions were  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  visitors  of  1559 
to  remove  from  the  parish  churches  in  England  all 
crucifixes,  relics,  and  lighted  tapers,  although  her 
Majesty  long  retained  in  her  own  chapel  both  the 
crucifix  and  lighted  tapers.  Lights,  however,  still 
continued  to  be  used  on  the  altar  in  many  of  the 
parish  churches  in  England,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition,  and  at  this  day  they  are  found  in  some 
churches,  while  the  Tractarian  party  defend  the  prac- 
tice by  alleging  that  as  no  Act  of  Paidiament  or 
Act  of  Convocation  ever  repealed  the  injunction  of 
Edward  VI.  in  1547,  to  which  we  have  referred,  it 
is  still  in  force,  and  therefore,  the  practice  of  having 


two  lights  upon  the  altar  is  enjoined  by  the  laws  and 
sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Englmd. 

LIKNON,  a  long  basket  in  which  the  image  of 
Dionysus  was  carried  in  the  festivals  of  ancient 
Greece,  which  were  called  Dionysia.  The  Liknon 
was  the  winnowing  van  into  which  the  corn  was 
received  after  thrashing,  and  therefore  being  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  it  was  naturally  used  in  the 
rites  of  both  Bacchus  and  Ceres.  It  was  also  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  instruments  of  sacrifice,  and  the 
first-fruits  or  other  oficrings. 

LIKXOPIIOROS,  the  person  whose  duty  it  was 
to  carry  the  Liknon  (which  see},  in  the  Dionysiac 
processions.     See  Canephoros. 

LILITII,  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  according  to 
Rabbinical  tradition  among  the  Jews.  The  strange 
story  is  thus  related  in  Jewish  legends.  "When  the 
blessed  God  created  the  first  man,  wdiom  he  forme<l 
alone,  without  a  companion,  he  said.  It  is  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone :  and  therefore  he 
created  a  woman  also  out  of  the  ground,  and  named 
her  Lilith.  They  immediately  began  to  contend 
with  each  other  for  sujieriority.  The  man  said :  It 
behoves  thee  to  be  obedient ;  I  am  to  rule  over  thee. 
The  woman  replied :  We  are  on  a  perfect  equality ; 
for  we  were  both  formed  out  of  the  same  eartli.  S<> 
neither  would  submit  to  the  other.  Lilith,  seeing 
this,  uttered  the  Shem  lumq^horash  "  that  is,  pro- 
nounced the  name  Jehovah,  "and  instantly  flew  away 
through  the  air.  Adam  then  addressed  himself  to 
God,  and  said :  Lord  of  the  universe !  the  woman 
whom  thon  gavest  me,  has  flown  away  from  me. 
God  immediately  dispatched  three  angels,  Sennoi, 
Sansennoi,  and  Sammangeloph,  to  brhig  back  the 
fugitive:  he  said  to  them:  If  she  consent  to  return, 
well ;  but  if  not,  you  are  to  leave  her,  after  declaring 
to  her  that  a  hundred  of  her  children  shall  die  every 
day.  These  angels  then  pursued  her,  and  found  her 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  in  the  mighty  waters  in 
which  the  Egyptians  were  to  be  afterwards  destroy- 
ed. They  made  known  to  her  the  divine  message, 
but  she  reftised  to  return.  They  threatened,  imless 
she  would  return,  to  drown  her  in  the  sea.  She 
then  said  :  Let  me  go ;  for  I  was  created  lor  no  other 
purpose  than  to  debilitate  and  destroy  young  infants  ; 
my  power  over  the  males  will  extend  to  eight  days, 
and  over  the  females  to  twenty  days,  after  their 
birth.  On  hearing  this,  the  angels  were  proceeding 
to  seize  her  and  carry  her  back  to  Adam  by  force : 
but  Lilith  swore  by  the  name  of  the  living  God,  that 
she  would  refrain  from  doing  any  injury  to  infants, 
wherever  and  whenever  she  should  find  those  angels, 
or  their  names,  or  their  pictures,  on  parchment  or 
paper,  or  on  whatever  else  they  might  be  written  or 
drawn :  and  she  consented  to  the  punishment  de- 
noimced  against  her  by  God,  that  a  hundred  of  her 
children  should  die  every  day.  Hence  it  is  that 
every  day  witnesses  the  death  of  a  hundred  young 
demons  of  her  progeny.  And  for  this  reason  we 
write  the  names  of  these  angels  on  slips  of  paper  or 
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parclimeiit,  rtml  binil  tliiMii  upon  iiilUiits,  tliiit  Liliili. 
on  seoing  them,  may  remember  her  oatli,  and  may 
abstain  iVom  doin;^  our  infants  any  injiny."  An- 
otlier  rabbinical  writer  says :  "  I  have  also  heard  tliat 
wlien  the  child  laughs  in  its  sleep  in  the  night  of  the 
sabbatli  or  of  tlic  new  moon,  tlie  Lilith  laughs  and 
toys  witli  it ;  and  that  it  is  proper  for  tlie  fallier,  or 
mother,  or  any  one  tliat  sees  the  infant  laugh,  to 
tap  it  on  the  nose,  and  say,  Hence,  begone,  cursed 
Lilith;  for  lliy  abode  is  not  heie.  Tliis  sliould  be 
said  three  times,  and  each  repetition  should  be  ac- 
companied with  a  pat  on  the  nose.  This  is  of  great 
benefit,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  Lilith  to  de- 
stroy children  whenever  she  pleases." 

To  the  modern  Jews,  Lilith  is  an  object  of  great 
dread,  more  especially  when  a  child  is  about  to  be 
born,  because  they  imagine  that  she  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  female  demon,  and  takes  delight  in 
injuring  and  even  destroying  young  children. 
Ilonce  when  a  Jewish  woman  approaches  the  period 
of  her  confinement,  the  husband  inscribes  on  each  of 
the  walls  or  partitions  around  the  bed,  along  with  the 
names  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Hebrew  characters,  the 
words  Chils  Lilith,  that  is,  '•  begone  Lilith."  (See 
BlUTll.)  On  the  inside  of  the  doors  also  he  writes 
the  names  of  three  angels,  which  it  is  believed  will 
defend  the  child  from  the  injuries  which  it  might 
otherwise  receive  from  Lilith. 

LILY  (S.\cred}.    See  Lotus. 

LI.MA,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Rumaus, 
who  protected  the  threshold  of  their  houses. 

LIMBUS  INFANTUM,  a  place  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  Romish  divines,  the  souls  of  those 
children  go  who  die  without  having  been  baptized, 
and  where  they  endure  the  eternal  punishment  of 
lo.ss,  though  not  of  sense.  As  no  uubaptized  child, 
according  to  their  view,  can  enter  heaven,  this  place 
will  never  be  evacuated. 

LIMBUS  PATRU.M,  a  place  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  divines  allege  the  souls  of  the  ancient  patri- 
archs remained  until  the  advent  of  Christ,  who  before 
his  resurrection  appeared  to  them,  and  opened  for 
them  an  access  to  heaven.  It  is  the  same  with 
paradise  or  Abrah.am's  bosom.  "  It  is  in  Scripture 
called  'hell,'  or  'the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.' 
(P.sahn  xvi.  10;  Eph.  iv.  9.)  The  Khemish  anno- 
tators,  on  Luke  xvi.  22,  describe  it  as  follows : — 
'The  bosom  of  Abraham  is  the  resting-place  of  all 
them  that  died  in  perfect  slate  of  grace  before  Christ's 
time,  heaven  before  being  shut  from  men.  It  is 
called  in  Z.achary  "a  lake  without  water."  and  some- 
times "a  prison,"  but  most  commonly  of  the  Divines 
Limhus  Patntm,  for  that  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  higher  part  or  brim  of  hell,  the  [daces  of  punish- 
ment being  far  lower  than  the  same,  which,  there- 
fore, be  called //(/irHHrn  Infiriiis,  "the  lower  hell." 
Where  this  mansion  of  the  Fathers  stood,  or  whether 
it  be  any  part  of  hell,  Augustine  doubtclh ;  but  that 
there  was  such  a  pl.ace,  neither  he  nor  any  Catholic 
man  ever  doubted :  as  all  the  Fathers  make  it  most 


certain,  that  our  Saviour,  descending  to  hell,  went 
thither  specially,  and  delivered  the  said  Fathers  out 
of  that  mansion.'  Papists  .«ay  that  thi.s  place  is 
now  tenantless,  as  purgatory  hereafter  will  also  be." 
See  Pi;rg.\touy. 

LIMIC.NIA,  a  surname  of  several  ancient  hcallien 
deities,  both  male  and  female,  such  as  Zeus,  Artemis, 
Aphrodite,  Priiipns,  and  Pan. 

LI.MENTINUS,  the  god  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  presided  over  the  thresholds  of  their 
houses,  to  which  they  always  .ittached  a  peculiar 
importance  approaching  to  sacredness. 

LI.MINA  MARTYRUM  (Lat.  thresholds  of  the 
martvrs).  an  expression  sometimes  used  by  Jerome 
to  denote  Christian  churches. 

lilMNATIDES,  inferior  divinities  who  presided 
over  lakes  in  the  ancient  heathen  mythology. 

LniNETES,  a  surname  of  several  deities  among 
the  .lucient  heathens,  as  for  example,  Dioni/ius  at 
Athens,  and  Artemis  at  Sicyon. 

LIMUS,  an  artitde  of  dress  worn  aroimd  the 
loins  bvthe  .ancient  Roman  ^lo/m,  or  officiating  priest 
at  the  sacrifices. 

LIMUS,  a  Grecian  god  con-esponding  to  the  Ro- 
man Fames,  the  personification  of  Hunger.  Accord- 
ing to  Ilesiod,  Linuis  was  sjirung  from  Eris ;  and 
Virgil  places  Fames  among  the  monsters  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  infernal  regions. 

LINDIA,  a  surname  of  Athena,  derived  from  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Rhodes,  where  a  temple 
was  erected  to  her  honour. 

LINE  A,  an  article  of  clerical  dress,  mentioned  in 
the  I.,ife  of  Cyprian,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is 
not  knowni.  Baronius  conjectures  it  to  have  been 
the  bishop's  rochet,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  aiid 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  was  pro- 
bably some  garment  made  of  linen. 

LIXGA,  the  emblem  of  the  fertility  and  produc- 
tiveness of  nature,  being  one  of  the  principal  fomis, 
and  indeed  .almost  the  oidy  form,  under  which  Shira 
has  been  worshipped  in  Iliiidustan  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years  past.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
object  of  worship  adopted  in  India  posterior  to  the 
period  of  the  Vcdas,  which  inculcate  almost  exclu- 
sively the  worship  of  the  elements,  particularly  tire. 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Vedas  sanction  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Linga,  but  it  forms  tlie  chief  subject  of 
several  of  the  Puranas.  According  to  CreuEcr,  the 
Trimurtti  as  the  first  element  in  the  faith  of  the 
Hiiulus,  and  the  second  was  the  Linga.  The  extent 
to  which  the  Linga- wor.'^hip  prevails  throughout 
India  is  thus  noticed  by  Professor  II.  H.  Wilson  in 
the 'Asiatic  Researches:'  "Its  prevalence  through- 
out the  whole  tract  of  the  Gouges,  as  far  as  Benares, 
is  sufliciently  conspicuous.  In  Bengal,  the  temples 
are  commonly  creeled  in  a  range  of  six,  eight,  or 
twelve,  on  each  side  of  a  Ghot,  leading  to  the  river. 
At  Kaliin  is  a  circular  groupc  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  temples,  erected  by  the  Raja  of  Bardwan. 
Each  of  the  temples  iu  Bengal  consists  of  a  single 
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cliaiiiber,  of  a  square  form,  sunnoiiiited  by  a  pyrami- 
dal centre ;  the  area  of  each  is  very  small,  tlie 
L!n//a,  of  black  or  white  marble,  occupies  the  cen- 
tre ;  the  oii'erings  are  presented  at  the  threshold. 
Benares,  liowever,  is  tlie  peculiar  seat  of  this  form 
of  worship :  the  princi])al  deity,  Visweswara,  is 
a  Linga,  and  most  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  pil- 
griinage  are  similar  blocks  of  stone.  Particular 
divisions  of  the  pilgrimage  direct  visiting  forty- 
seven  Linfjas,  all  of  pre-eminent  sanctitj' ;  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  inferior  note  still  worshipped,  and 
thousands  whose  fame  and  fashion  have  passed  away. 
If  we  may  believe  Siva,  indeed,  he  counted  a  hun- 
dred Pardrrdlajns  in  Kasi,  of  wliicli,  at  the  time  he 
is  supposed  to  tell  this  to  Devi,  he  adiis  sixty  crore, 
or  six  hundred  millions,  were  covered  by  the  waters 
of  tlie  Ganges.  A  Pardmlhya  is  said,  by  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Kasi  Khaniln  in  wliiuh  this  diiilogue 
occurs,  to  contain  as  many  years  of  mortals  as  are 
equal  to  fifty  o(  Bnilima's  years." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  universality  of  this 
species  of  worsliip  at  the  period  of  the  ilohammedan 
invasion  of  India  in  the  eleventh  century.  At  that 
time  there  were  twelve  great  Lingas  set  up  in 
various  parts  of  India,  several  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  early  Mohammedan  conquerors. 
One  of  tliem,  demolished  by  Mahmud  of  Ghizni, 
was  a  block  of  stone  of  four  or  five  cubits  long,  and 
proportionate  thickness.  It  was  called  the  idol  of 
Somnath.  which  was  said  by  some  historians  to  have 
been  carried  from  the  Ko/ihn  on  the  coming  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  transported  to  India.  Tlie  Brahman- 
ical  records.  Iiowover,  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Krishna, 
implying  an  antiquity  of  4,000  years, — a  statement 
wliich  must  be  considered  as  savouring  of  Oriental 
exaggeration.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
the  worsliip  of  S/iwa,  under  the  type  of  the  Lt'iti/a, 
prevailed  throughout  India  as  early  as  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  of  tlie  Christian  era. 

One  of  the  forms  in  which  tlie  Linga  worship  ap- 
pears is  that  of  the  Lingayets,  Lingwvants,  or  Jan- 
GAMAS  (wliich  see),  the  essential  characteristic  of 
which  is  wearing  the  emblem  on  some  p.art  of  the 
dress  or  person.  Tlie  type  is  of  a  small  size,  made 
of  copper  or  silver,  and  is  commonly  worn  suspended 
ill  a  case  round  the  neck,  or  in  the  turban.  The 
morning  devotions  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Linga, 
as  iiii  emblem  of  Shiva,  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Dutf  in  his  'India  and  India  Mission:  "After  as- 
cending from  the  waters  of  the  river,  they  distri- 
bute themselves  along  the  muddy  banks.  Each 
then  takes  up  a  portion  of  clay,  and,  beginning  to 
mould  it  into  the  form  of  the  Lingam,  the  symbol  of 
liis  tutelary  deity,  devoutly  says,  '  Reverence  to 
Hara  (a  name  of  Shiva),  1  take  this  lump  of  clay.' 
Next  addressing  the  cliiy,  he  s.ays,  '  Shiva,  I  make 
thy  image.  Praise  to  Salpaui  (Sliiva,  the  holder  of 
the  trisula,  or  trident).  0  god,  enter  into  tliis  image  ; 
take  life  within  it.  Constant  reverence  to  Maliesa 
(Shiva),  whose  form  is  radiant  as  a  mountain  of  sil- 


ver, lovely  as  the  crescent  of  the  moon,  and  resplen- 
dent with  jewels ;  having  four  hands,  two  bearing 
weapons  (the  mace  and  the  trident\  a  third  con- 
ferring blessing,  and  the  fourth  dispelling  fear ; 
serene,  lotus-seated,  worshipped  by  surrounding 
deities,  and  seated  on  a  tiger's  skin.  Reverence  to 
the  holder  of  the  pinaca  (a  part  of  the  Lingam). 
Come,  O  come  !  vouch.safe  thy  presence,  vouchsafe 
thy  presence :  approach,  rest,  and  tan-y  here.  The 
Lingam,  or  symbol  of  Shiva,  being  now  fonned,  he 
presents  to  it  water  from  the  Ganges,  and  various 
offerings,  saying,  '  Lave  thy  body  in  the  Ganges,  O 
lord  of  animals.  I  offer  thee  water  to  wash  thy  feet. 
Praise  to  Shiva.  Take  water  to  wash  thy  hands ; 
smell  this  sandal-wood ;  take  these  flowers  and 
leaves  :  accept  this  incense,  and  this  flame  ;  con- 
sume this  oftering  of  mine  (consisting  of  plantains, 
cucumbers,  oranges,  plums,  and  other  fruits)  ;  take 
one  more  draught  of  this  stream  ;  raise  thy  mouth, 
and  now  take  betel-nut'  (with  various  other  roots 
and  vegetables).  He  then  worships,  rehearsing  the 
n.ames  and  attributes  of  the  god  ;  and  otters  flowers 
all  round  the  image,  commencing  from  the  east, — 
adding,  '  Receive,  0  Shiva,  these  offerings  of  flowers. 
I  also  present  these  fragi-ant  flowers  to  thy  consort. 
Durga.  Thus  do  I  worship  thee.'  As  an  act  of 
merit,  he  repeats,  as  often  as  he  can,  the  names  of 
Shiva  ;  counting  the  number  of  limes  on  his  fingers. 
Again  and  again  he  worships  and  bows,  beating  his 
cheeks,  and  uttering  tlie  mystical  word.s,  bom,  bom. 
He  last  of  all  throws  the  flowers  into  the  water, 
pravs  to  Sliiva  to  grant  him  temporal  favours  and 
blessings:  twines  his  fingers  one  into  the  other; 
places  the  image  once  more  before  him  ;  and  tlien 
_fli7igs  it  away."  It  may  at  first  view  appear  incon- 
sistent tli.at  Sliii-a,  the  god  of  destruction,  should  be 
worshipped  under  an  emblem  denoting  life-giving 
productiveness,  but  this  is  explained  by  referring  to 
the  doctrine  of  Mifemp-iycJiosis,  which  is  a  promi 
nent  feature  of  Hinduism,  and  according  to  which, 
to  destroy  is  only  to  regenerate  in  a  new  form.  Tlie 
Linga  was  venerated  also  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  under  a  diflerent  name.     See  PhallL:?. 

LINGAYETS.     See  Jang  am  as. 

LION- WORSHIP.  In  all  ages  the  lion  lias  been 
looked  upon  as  the  noblest  of  animals,  the  king  of 
the  forest,  the  most  powerful  of  the  beasts  of  prey. 
We  find  very  frequent  references  to  this  animal  n 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  was  the  symbol 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  it  is  frequently  introduced  to  give 
force  and  significance  to  their  figurative  language. 
There  is  the  most  satisfactoiy  evidence  that  the  lion 
anciently  inhabited  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  though  it 
is  no  longer  found  there.  To  what  extent  it  was  an 
object  of  worship  in  Egypt  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  remarks  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  :  •'  The 
worship  of  the  lion  was  particularly  regarded  in  the 
city  of  Leontopolis;  and  other  cities  adoi-ed  this 
animal  as  the  emblem  of  more  than  one  deitv.     It 
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w;us  tlio  sviiibcil  ofsireiytli,  imt\  tlierelbre  typical  of 
the  ligyptian  Ilciciilcs.  With  tliis  iilea,  the  ICgyp- 
linn  sculptors  frP(i(icntly  represented  a  powerful  and 
victorious  monarch,  accompanied  by  it  in  battle, 
though,  a-s  Diodorus  says  of  Osymandyas,  some  sup 
pose  tlie  kini?  to  Iiave  been  really  attended  by  a 
tame  lion  on  these  occasions.  Macrobius,  Procliis, 
UorapoUo,  and  otlicrs,  state  that  the  lion  was  typi- 
cal of  tlie  sun  ;  an  a-isertion  apparently  borne  out  by 
the  sculptures,  which  sometimes  figure  it  borne  up- 
on the  backs  of  two  lions.  It  is  also  comliincd  with 
other  emblems  appertaining  to  the  god  Ke.  In  the 
connexion  between  the  lion  and  Hercules  may  be 
traced  the  relationship  of  the  suii  and  the  god  of 
strength. 

"  Macrobius  pretends  that  the  Kgyptians  employed 
the  lion  to  represent  that  part  of  the  heavens  where 
the  sun,  during  its  annual  revolution,  was  in  its  great- 
est force,  '  The  sign  Leo  being  called  the  abode  of  the 
sun;'  and  the  dilferent  parts  of  this  animal  are  re- 
puted by  him  to  have  indicated  various  seasons,  and 
the  increasing  or  decreasing  ratio  of  the  solar  power. 
The  head  he  supposes  to  have  denoted  the  '  present 
time,'  which  Horapollo  interprets  as  the  type  of 
vigilance :  and  the  tire  of  its  eyes  was  considered 
analogous  to  the  tiery  look  which  the  sun  constantly 
directs  towards  the  world.  In  the  temide  of  Dak- 
keli,  the  lion  is  represented  upon  the  shrine  or  sacred 
table  of  the  ibis,  tlie  bird  of  Ilenncs  ;  and  a  monkey, 
the  emblem  of  the  same  deity,  is  seen  praying  to  a 
lion  with  the  disk  of  the  sun  upon  its  head.  Some 
also  believed  the  lion  to  be  .sacred  to  the  Egyptian 
Minerva;  and  -Elian  says  the  Egyptians  conse- 
crated it  to  Vulcan,  '  attributing  the  fore  part  of  this 
animal  to  fire,  and  the  hinder  parts  to  water.'  Some- 
times the  lion,  the  emblem  of  strength,  was  adopted 
as  a  type  of  the  king,  and  substituted  for  the  more 
usual  representation  of  royal  power,  the  sphinx  ; 
which,  when  formed  by  the  human  head  and  lion"s 
body,  signified  the  union  of  intellectual  and  phvsical 
strength.  In  Southern  Ethiopia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  modern  town  of  Shendy,  the  lion-he.-ided  deity- 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  worship.  He 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  great  temple  of 
Wady  Owaieb,  and  on  the  sculptured  remains  at 
W'ady  Henat  ;  at  the  former  of  which  he  is  the  first 
in  a  procession  of  deities,  consisting  of  Ke,  Neph, 
and  Pihah,  to  whom  a  monarch  is  making  oli'erings. 
On  the  side  of  the  propylieum  tower  is  a  snake  with 
a  lion's  head  and  human  arms,  rising  from  a  lotus  ; 
and  in  the  small  temple  at  the  Siune  place,  a  god 
with  three  lions'  heads  and  two  pair  of  arms,  holds 
the  principal  place  in  the  sculptures.  This  last  ap- 
pears to  be  peculiarly  marked  as  a  type  of  physical 
strength ;  which  is  still  farther  expressed  by  the 
choice  of  the  nmnber  three,  indicative  of  a  material 
or  physical  sense.  The  lion  also  occurs  in  Ethiopia, 
devouring  the  prisoners,  or  attacking  the  enemy,  in 
company  with  a  king,  as  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures. 
According  to  riutarch,  '  the  lion  was  worshipped  by 


the  Egyptians,  who  ornamented  the  doors  of  their 
temples  with  the  gaping  mouth  of  that  animal,  bo- 
canse  the  Nile  began  to  rise  when  the  sun  was  in 
the  constellation  of  Leo.'  Horapollo  says,  lions 
were  placed  before  the  gates  of  the  temples,  as  the 
symbols  of  watchfulness  and  protection.  And  '  be- 
ing a  type  of  the  inundation,  in  consequence  of  the 
Nile  rising  more  abundantly  when  the  sun  is  in  Leo, 
those  who  anciently  )iresided  over  the  sacred  works, 
made  the  water-spouts  and  passages  of  fountains  in 
the  form  of  lions.'  The  latter  remark  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cord.ance  with  fact, — many  water-spouts  terminating 
in  lions'  heads  still  remaining  on  the  temples,  ylilian 
also  says,  that  'the  people  of  the  great  city  of  He- 
liopolis  keep  lions  in  the  vestibules  or  areas  of  the 
tem]ile  of  their  god  ;the  sun),  considering  them  to 
partake  of  a  certain  divine  influence,  according  to 
the  statements  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and 
temples  are  even  dedicated  to  this  atiimal.' 

"  The  figure  of  a  lion,  or  the  head  and  feet  of  that 
animal,  were  frequently  used  in  chairs,  tables,  aiid 
various  kinds  of  furniture,  and  as  oniamental  devices. 
The  same  idea  has  been  common  in  all  countries, 
and  in  the  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  sculpture. 
The  lions  over  the  gate  of  Myceme  arc  similar  to 
many  of  those  which  occur  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  No  mummies  of  lions  have  been  found  in 
Egypt.  They  were  not  indigenous  in  the  country, 
and  were  only  kept  as  curiosities,  or  as  objects  of 
worship.  In  places  where  they  were  sacred,  they 
were  treated  with  great  care,  being  'fed  with  Joints 
of  meat,  and  provided  with  comfortable  and  spacious 
dwellings,  particularly  in  Leontopolis,  the  citv  of 
lions  ;  and  songs  were  sung  to  them  during  the  honre 
of  their  repast.'  The  animal  was  even  pennitted  to 
exercise  its  natural  propensity  of  seizing  its  prey,  in 
order  that  the  exercise  might  preserve  its  health,  for 
which  purpose  a  calf  was  put  into  the  enclosure. 
And  having  killed  the  victim  thus  oti'ercd  to  it,  the 
lion  retired  to  its  den,  probably  without  exciting  in 
the  spectators  any  thought  of  the  crueltv  of  grant- 
ing this  indulgence  to  their  favourite  animal." 

Mithras,  which  is  a  solar  god,  was  represented 
with  a  lion's  held.  In  his  mysteries  the  second  de- 
gree was  that  of  the  lion.  At  a  later  period  the 
armorial  be.irings  of  I'vrsia  have  been  a  liun  wiih 
the  sun  rising  on  its  back,  and  the  Shah  distributes 
to  his  most  honoured  servants  the  order  of  the  lion. 
.\dad,  the  god  of  the  Syrians,  was  seated  upon  the 
back  of  a  lion,  which  represents  his  solarnature.  In 
South  America  the  first  discoverers  found  at  Tabasco 
an  image  of  a  lion,  to  which  the  natives  oti'ered  hu- 
man sacrifices,  whose  blood  flowed  into  a  reservoir, 
on  the  margin  of  which  stood  the  statue  of  a  man  in 
stone,  who  was  represented  looking  attentively  at 
the  blood. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  'Travels  in  Atnca,'  men- 
tions a  tribe  who  believe  that  the  souls  of  tlioir  chiefs 
enter  into  lions,  and,  therefore,  they  never  attem|>t 
to  kill  them  ;  they  even  believe  that  a  chief  may 
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metamorphose  himself  into  a  lion,  kill  an_v  one  he 
chooses,  and  then  retinii  to  the  human  form  ;  tliere- 
fore,  when  they  see  one,  they  commence  clapping 
their  hands,  which  is  their  usual  mode  of  salutation. 
LIT^E,  a  personilication  of  the  prayers  of  peni- 
tence among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Homer  mentions 
them  as  being  daughters  oi  Zeus. 

LITANIES.  This  word  was  anciently  used  to 
denote  all  kinds  of  prayers,  whether  offered  publicly 
in  the  church,  or  privately  by  individuals.  Euse- 
bius  and  Chrysostom,  as  well  as  other  early  writers, 
use  it  in  this  general  sense.  In  a  law  made  by  Ar- 
cadius,  in  the  fourth  centur}',  against  Arians,  that 
heretical  sect  was  forbidden  to  make  Litanies  within 
the  city,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  evidently  refer- 
ring to  the  whole  exercises  of  their  rehgious  assem- 
blies, including  hymns  and  psalmody,  as  well  as 
prayers.  Special  prayers,  under  the  name  of  Lita- 
nies,  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  Eastern  Church 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  ;  while  in  the  West- 
ern Church  such  prayers  received  tlie  name  of  Ro- 
gations, which  was  afterwards  eiclianged  for  tliat 
of  Litanies. 

In  this  limited  sense,  Litanies  are  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  Mamercus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  in 
France,  about  the  year  450.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  in  use  before  his  time,  and  that 
the  merit  of  the  French  bishop  consisted  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  Rogation  days.  The  first  coun- 
cil of  Orleans,  A.  D.  511,  establislied  three  days  of 
solemn  fasting,  and  ordered  them  to  be  kept  with 
Rogations  or  Litanies.  In  the  Spanish  clun-ches 
decrees  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Litanies  were  passed 
by  several  councils  of  Toledo  ;  and  in  A.  D.  694,  the 
seventeenth  council  held  in  that  city  ordain- 
ed that  Litanies  should  be  used  in  every  month 
throughout  the  year.  By  degrees  they  became  more 
frequent,  and  at  length  these  solemn  supplications 
were  employed  on  AVednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  an- 
cient stationary  days  in  all  churches. 

Litanies  were  divided  into  two  classes  in  former 
times,  the  Greaterand  the  Lesser  Litany.  The  Greater 
Litany  was  originated  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
appointed  it  for  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  under 
the  name  of  the  seven-formed  Litany,  because  on 
that  day  he  ordered  the  church  to  go  in  procession 
in  seven  distinct  classes ;  first,  the  clergy,  then  the 
laymen,  next  the  monks,  after  them  the  virgins,  then 
tlie  man-ied  women,  next  the  widows,  and  last  of 
all  the  poor  and  the  children.  French  wTiters 
allege  that  the  Litany  of  Mamercus,  and  not  that 
of  Gregory,  was  termed  the  Great  Litany.  As  to 
the  Lesser  Litany,  Bingham  conjectures  it  to  have 
been  simply  the  Kjirie  Eleison.  or  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  which  short  form  of  supplication  was  used 
in  all  churches,  and  as  a  part  of  all  their  daily  offi- 
ces. The  Greater  Litany  was  sometimes  termed 
ExOMOLOGESis  (which  see). 

It  occasionally  happened,  as  early  as  tlie  time  of 
Chrysostom,  tliat  the  Christians  went   barefoot   in 
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processions  into  the  open  fields,  where  they  made 
their  Litanies,  carrying  crosses  upon  their  shoulders 
as  the  badge  of  their  profession.  The  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian expressly  appointed  that  these  Litanies  should 
not  be  celebrated  without  the  bishop  or  the  clergy, 
and  that  the  people  on  these  occasions  should  be 
dressed  in  a  simple  and  plain  manner.  In  the  Litan- 
ies of  the  ancient  church  no  prayers  or  invocations 
were  made  to  saints  or  angels  as  in  the  modern 
Litanies  of  the  Romish  church. 

The  Litany  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  not 
copied  from  any  ancient  form,  is  evidently  of  great 
antiquity.  At  one  time  it  formed  a  distinct  service, 
but  afterwards  it  was  combined  with  the  moniing 
prayer,  though  occupying  a  separate  place  in  the 
Prayer-Book.  Formerly  it  was  appointed  by  the 
rubric  that,  '•  after  morning  prayer,  the  people  being 
called  together  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  assem- 
bled in  the  church,  the  English  Litany  shall  be  said 
after  the  accustomed  manner,"  and  it  was  also  re- 
quired that  "  every  householder,  dwelling  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  church,  .should  come,  or  send  some 
one  at  the  least  of  his  household,  fit  to  join  with  the 
minister  in  prayers."  The  practice  was  formerly 
observed,  and,  indeed,  still  exists  in  some  English 
churches,  of  holding  morning  prayer  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  Litany  and  communion  at  ten. 

LITAOLAXE'.  The  Hechuanas  in  South  Africa 
have  a  curious  tradition,  that  a  monster  of  an  im- 
mense size,  at  a  very  remote  period  of  time,  swal- 
lowed up  all  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
woman,  who  conceived  miraculously,  and  brought 
forth  a  son,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Litao- 
lant^.  This  progeny  of  the  woman  attacked  the 
monster,  who  swallowed  him  up  alive,  but  being 
armed  with  a  knife,  he  cut  open  an  outlet  for  himself 
from  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  thus  he  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  him  obtained  deliverance. 
But  though  rescued  from  death,  men  sought  to  de- 
stroy their  deliverer,  who,  however,  defies  all  their 
threats.  In  this  tradition  there  seems  to  be  a  remote 
allusion  to  the  Deluge,  and  also  to  the  Messiah. 

LITER.E  CLERIC.E  J.at.  clerical  letters),  a 
name  given  by  Cyprian  to  letters  written  by  a  bishop 
in  ancient  times  to  a  foreign  church,  and  which  were 
sent  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  clergy,  usually  a 
subdeacon. 

LITERS  FORMAT.i:  (Lat.  formed  letters),  let- 
ters of  credence  given  by  a  bishop  or  pastor  in  the 
early  Christian  church,  to  such  members  of  the 
church  as  proposed  to  travel  to  foreign  countries. 
They  were  called  Farmata:,  or  formed,  because  they 
were  written  in  a  peculiar  form,  with  some  particular 
marks  or  characters,  so  that  they  could  be  easily 
distinguished  from  counterfeits.  It  was  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  bishop  to  grant  these  letters,  which 
were  generally  of  tlu-ee  kinds  : — 1.  Commendaloi;/ 
Letters,  those  which  were  granted  to  persons  of 
quality,  or  to  persons  whose  reputation  had  been 
called  in  question,  or  to  the  clergy  who  had  occasion 
2e 
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to  tmvol  into  foreign  countries.  2.  Canonical  Lrt- 
ters,  tlioso  wliich  were  granted  to  all  who  were  in 
the  peace  and  comnuniion  of  the  church.  3.  Dimit- 
son/  Letters,  those  which  were  only  granted  to  the 
clergy  when  tliey  removed  from  one  di.«trict  to  an- 
other. 

H'rnO.\I.-V.NCY(Gr.  m/ios,  a  stone,  and  manteia, 
divination'!,  a  species  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  stones.  The  stone  used  tor  this  purpose 
was  washed  in  spring  wat(>r  by  candle  light,  and  the 
person  engaged  in  divining,  having  puritied  hinisell'. 
covered  his  face,  repeatt^d  a  form  of  jirayor.  and 
placed  certain  characters  in  a  certain  order.  Then 
the  stone  was  said  to  move  of  itself,  and  in  a  soft 
gentle  murmur  to  give  the  answer.  15y  this  sort  of 
divination  Helena  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  de- 
struction of  Troy. 

I.,1T[TRGI1';S.  The  (Iroek  word  It'iliirtjia  occurs 
tVequcntly  in  the  New  Tistament  under  the  sense 
of  public  ministry,  including  all  the  ceremonies 
belonging  to  Divine  service.  It  w.as  jirobably  used 
in  the  same  signiticaiion  by  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
doret.  Both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
it  became  the  practice  to  apply  the  word  in  a  re- 
stricted meaning  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. In  many  modern  I'rotestant  churches,  it  bas 
come  to  denote  the  commoir  prayer,  and  among 
lloinanists  the  mass. 

Mr.  Riddle,  in  his  '  Manual  of  Christian  Anti- 
quities,'divides  the  Liturgies  which  have  been  used 
in  dili'erent  churches  into  four  families  or  clas.ses. 
(1.)  The  great  Oriental  Liturgy,  which  seems  to  have 
]irevailed  in  all  churches,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  thence  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Greece.  (2.)  The  Alexandrian  or  ancient  Liturgy  of 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  country  extending  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  West.  (3.)  The  Ro- 
man, which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  the  civil  diocese  of  Africa.  (4.)  The 
Galilean,  which  was  used  throughout  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  probably  in  the  exarchate  of  Epbesus  un- 
til the  fourth  century. 

The  earliest  known  Liturgy  is  the  Clementine, 
found  in  the  Apostolim!  Con.ititutioits.  which  are  not 
supposed  to  date  farther  back  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Epiphanius  being  the  tirst  author  who  mentions 
such  a  production  by  name.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  before  that  lime  a  Liturgy,  or  set  form 
of  prayers,  existed  in  the  Christian  church:  but  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  writers  allege,  that  for  three,  if  not 
for  four  centuries,  the  Lord's  Supper  w;is  adminis- 
tered by  a  traditional  form  derived  from  the  apos- 
tles, which,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  strict 
maintenance  of  the  Arc.vm  Disciplina  (which  see), 
was  not  allowed  to  be  committed  to  writing  lest  the 
Christian  mysteries  should  be  revealed  to  the  Hea- 
then. In  this  way  the  fact  has  been  attempted  to 
be  explained,  that  although  the  Clementine  Liturgy 
is  the  model  on  which  all  posterior  Liturgies  were 
framed,  it  wa.s  never  useil  by  any  church,  even  after 


the  chinches  came  to  employ  written  Liturgies  in 
public  worship.  This  then,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  nuist  ancient  Liturgy,  is  supposed  to  be  the  old 
traditional  form  used  in  all  churches  before  that  form 
was  committed  to  writing  in  any  one  church.  Ibit 
when  the  several  chnrcbes  began  to  put  their  Litur- 
gies into  writing,  they  adopted  such  a  step  without 
being  sanctioned  by  the  decree  of  any  general  coun- 
cil, or  wiihout  agreeing  upon  one  specific  form  fir 
all  churches,  as  they  did  upon  one  common  creed  in 
the  first  four  general  councils.  Each  church,  in 
fact,  composed  a  Liturgy  for  itself. 

Next  in  anti(|uity  to  the  Clementine  Liturgy  is 
that  of  St.  r$asil,  which  cin  be  traced,  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty,  to  the  fourth  century.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  who  compiled  a  commu- 
nion-oflice  in  writing  for  the  use  of  lii.s  own  church. 
His  Liturgy  was  not  only  used  in  Ca'sarea,  of  which 
place  he  was  archbishop,  but  it  was  received  by  sev- 
eral other  churches,  and  used  by  them  along  with 
their  own,  not  consstantly,  but  on  some  larlicular 
occasions.  Thus,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  Basil  is  used  upon  all  the  Sundays  of  Lent, 
except  Palm-Sunday,  upon  the  Thursday  and  Satur- 
d.ay  of  Passion-week,  upon  Cl.ri.stm.xs-eve,  and  the 
eve  of  the  Epiphanj-,  and  upon  St.  Basil's-day.  The 
use  of  this  Liturgy  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  chm-ches  under  their  care,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  from  a  period  before  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  A,  D,  4,51,  the  ]iatriarch  of 
Constantinople  became  possessed  of  the  jurisdiction 
which  hiid  anciently  belonged  to  the  ex.arch  of  Ca;- 
sarea,  "  This  was  the  form,"  savs  Mr.  Riddle,''  which 
soon  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  exarchate  of 
C'Ksarea  and  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
where  it  has  remained  in  use  ever  since.  This  was 
the  form  which  was  received  by  all  the  patriarchate 
of  .\ntioch,  transliited  into  Coptic,  revised  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  and  admitted  into  their 
church,  used  alike  by  the  orthodox  and  berelics.  At 
this  d>ay,  after  the  lajise  of  near  fifteen  hundred  years, 
the  Liturgy  of  Basil  prevails,  without  any  substantial 
variety,  from  the  northern  shores  of  Ru.ssia  to  the 
extremities  of  Abyssinia,  and  from  the  Adriatic  and 
Baltic  Seas  to  the  farthest  coast  of  Asia.  In  one 
respect  this  Liturgy  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
valuable  that  we  possess.  We  can  trace  back  the 
words  and  expressions  of  the  greater  portion  to  about 
the  year  .370  or  380.  This  is  not  the  case  wiih 
any  other  Liturgy.  The  expressions  of  all  other 
Liturgies  we  caimot  certainly  trace  in  general  be- 
yond the  til'th  centuri,-." 

The  Liturgy  of  Basil,  however,  as  used  in  the 
Greek  church,  contains  some  interpolated  passages, 
as  is  admitted  on  all  h.ands ;  and  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  it  seems 
to  have  undergone  several  alterations,  intended,  as  is 
probable,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  ancient  Alexan- 
drian or  Egyptian  Litiu-gy,  which  was  attributed  to 
the   Evangelist   Mark.      The   Liturgy   which   is   in 
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divily  use  in  the  Greek  chiii-ch  is  tliat  of  Cluysos- 
toin,  in  wliicli  tlie  order  following  imniodiately  after 
tlie  dismissal  of  catecluimens  is  identical  witli  that  of 
Basil.  Another  liturgy  bearing  tlie  name  of  the 
Apostle  James  is  still  used  also  in  the  Greek  church, 
but  only  on  the  festival  of  St.  James's  day.  This 
Litm'gy,  wliicli  was  anciently  used  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Antiocli,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Clemen- 
tine Liturgy.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient Liturgy  of  the  chiu'ch  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 
James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  was  the  first  bishop 
or  pastor.  One  passage  which  occurs  in  it,  and  in 
no  other  Liturgy,  seems  to  give  strong  confirination 
to  this  supposition.  Thus  in  the  beginning  of  the 
prayer  for  the  cluirch  niiiversal,  it  is  said,  "We 
offer  also  to  thee,  O  Lord,  for  thy  holy  places  which 
thou  hast  glorified  with  tlie  Di\  ine  presence  of  thy 
Christ,  and  the  appearance  of  thy  most  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  chiefly  for  glorious  Sion,  the  Mother  of  all 
churches." 

The  great  Oriental  Liturgy  includes  the  Liturgies 
of  James,  of  Basil,  and  of  Cliryso.-inm.  But  another 
Liturgy  of  great  antiquity,  and  differing  from  the 
Oriental  only  in  the  order  of  its  parts,  was  used 
throughout  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  Though 
alfribuled  to  Mark,  and  bearing  his  iiaine,  it  was 
probably  of  ixo  earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  fourth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  was  en- 
larged by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  known  among  the 
Monophysites  by  his  name,  while  the  orthodox  still 
continued  to  use  the  name  of  St.  JLark.  This  Li- 
turgy was  received  by  the  churches  of  Kgypt,  Libya, 
and  Pentapolis,  and  accordingly,  there  occurs  in  tlie 
general  intercession  tliese  remarkable  words,  "Raise 
the  waters  of  the  river  to  their  just  height,"  wliich 
evidently  refer  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  In  this 
Liturgy,  as  in  the  others  already  noticed,  there  are 
various  obvious  interpolations. 

In  the  Abyssinian  church,  a  peculiar  liturgy  in  the 
old  Ethiopic  language  is  used,  which  resembles  con- 
siderably the  Alexandrian  liturgy,  but  fixes  its  locality 
by  mentioning  the  Abulia  or  Patriarch  by  name,  and 
also  the  King.  There  occur  in  it,  besides,  the  names 
of  a  nuinber  of  their  own  saints,  and  a  petition  that 
the  prayers  of  the  angels  may  be  heard  in  onr  behalf. 
The  Nestorians  also  had  a  Liturgy  of  their  own,  in 
which  a  passage  is  introduced  favouring  their  |n'cii- 
liar  views  in  regard  to  tiie  person  of  Clirist.  Thus 
in  the  eucharistic  prayer,  these  words  occur,  "lie 
took  the  form  of  a  servant,  perfect  man,  of  a  rea- 
sonable, intelligent,  and  immortal  soul,  and  human 
flesh  subsisting,  and  joined  it  to  himself,  uniting 
it  with  himself  in  glory,  power,  and  hoiioiu'."  The 
last  clause  in  the  mouth  of  a  Nesloriati  was  in- 
tended to  deny  the  personal  union  of  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  in  Christ.  The  Monophysite 
churches  of  the  East  have  also  an  ancient  Liturgy, 
which  has  fewer  interpolations  than  any  of  the 
other  Litiu'gies  extant ;  it  has  one  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, that  after  the   words  of  institution  in   mak- 


ing the  oblation,  the  prayer  is  directed  to  the  Son, 
and  not  to  the  Father.  The  Copts  have  an  entire 
Liturgy  or  Coinmunion  office,  in  which  every  peti- 
tion is  directed  to  the  Son. 

Of  the  Western  Liturgies  the  Gothic  or  Gothico 
Galilean  was  used  in  that  part  of  Gaul  which  was 
anciently  called  Gallia  Narhonensis,  including  the 
provinces  of  Xarbonne,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and 
Savoy.  The  Galilean  Liturgy  was  used  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Gaul  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  the  Roman  by  a  decree 
of  that  prince.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  author  of  the 
'  Origines  Lifurgicse,'  thinks  that  this  ancient  liturgy 
originated  with  the  church  of  Lyons,  which  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  churches  of  Asia  and 
Phrygia.  Nearly  allied  to  the  ancient  Gallican  was 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  which  was  used  probably 
from  the  fiftli  century  in  the  Spanish  churches.  This 
Liturgy  is  attributed  by  Isidore  to  the  Apostle  Peter. 
It  was  abolished  in  Spain  by  Gregory  VII.  about 
1080.  The  ancient  Gallican  form  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  the  early  British  church.  From  the 
time  of  Patrick,  A.  D.  4.32,  the  Irish  are  thought  to 
have  used  the  Roman  Liturgy,  and,  about  a  century 
after,  the  ancient  British  Liturgy  was  introduced. 

The  Roman  Liturgy  has  been  generally  attributed 
to  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  latter  part  of  th.e  sixth 
century ;  some  writers,  however,  allege  that  he 
merely  revised  an  old  liturgy,  which  was  then  in 
use  in  the  Latin  church.  The  Ambrosian  Liturgy 
indeed  is  sujiposed  to  have  been  prepared  by  Am- 
brose, archbishop  of  Milan,  so  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  when  Gregory's  Mi-ssal  was  appointed 
to  be  used  in  .all  the  Western  churches,  the  church 
of  Milan  insisted  on  mainlaining  an  independent 
position,  and  persisted  in  using  its  own  liturgy,  tak- 
ing shelter  under  tlie  high  authority  of  St.  Ambrose. 
Soirie  Romish  writers  allege  their  Canon  or  Liturgy 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Gregory,  and 
attribute  itscoiTiposilion  to  Pope  Gelasius,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Otliers 
ascribe  it  to  Musa>us,  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  about 
llie  year  4.58,  and  others  still  to  Voconius,  bishop  of 
Castille,  in  Matn-itania,  about  4G0.  And  yet  it  is 
yery  unlikely  that  the  Church  of  Rome  should  have 
adopted  a  Liturgy  jirepared  by  a  French  presbyter, 
or  an  African  bishop,  while  the  churches  of  their 
own  respective  countries  refused  for  centuries  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  But  if  the  Missal  was  not  wholly  com- 
posed by  Grcgor)-,  at  all  events  he  introduced  sev- 
eral alterations  in  it:  more  especially  he  added  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  had  not  been  used  before  in  the 
Canon  of  that  church.  The  probability  it^,  that  the 
Mis.sal  even  though  it  were  established  as  a  certainty 
to  be  the  sole  production  of  Gregory  tlic  Great,  has 
since  that  time  undergone  considerable  alterations. 
And  down  to  the  date  of  the  council  of  Trent  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Roman  Canon  was  used  in 
various  forms,  and  accompanied  with  ditVerent  riles 
and  prayers  in  ditierent  churches. 
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The  Aiiglo-Sii\on  Liturgy,  wliicli  diirereil  from 
that  ot'  tlie  Bi-itisli  Church,  v/as  formed  from  th« 
Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  wliich  was  brought  over 
by  the  monk.  Augusthie  and  his  couipaiiions  at  tlie 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  "As,  liowever,"  observes 
Mr.  Riddle,  "  each  bishop  had  tlie  power  of  making 
some  improvements  in  tlie  Liturgy  of  liis  church,  in 
process  of  time  dirt'erent  customs  arose,  and  several 
became  so  established  as  to  receive  tlie  names  of 
their  respective  churches.  Thus  gividually  tlie 
'Uses'  or  customs  of  York,  Sarum,  Hereford,  Ban- 
gor, Lincoln,  Aberdeen,  &c.,  came  to  be  distinguisli- 
ed  from  each  other."  The  Roman  Liturgy  continued 
to  be  used  with  occasional  modifications  in  England 
until  the  Reformation ;  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  until  the  pre- 
sent time;  and  iu  Spain  from  Gregory  VII.  until 
now. 

LITURGIES  ,Ji;\visit).  The  modern  Jews 
have  tliree  Liturgies,  the  German,  the  Portuguese, 
and  tlie  Italian,  but  all  in  Hebrew.  The  litm-gical 
service  used  in  the  synagogue  worship  is  said  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  The  most  solemn  and  indispensable 
part  of  it  consists  of  the  Shemoneh  Esrah  or  the 
Eighteen  Prayers.  The  Klr'iaOi  Sheina,  or  reading 
of  the  Sheina,  is  also  regarded  as  an  important  part 
of  Divine  service.  It  must  be  repeated  twice  a-day, 
and  is  generally  attempted  to  be  recited  by  a  Jew  as 
a  confession  of  taith  in  his  hist  moments.  Those 
present  with  the  dying  man  will  repeat  the  firet 
verse,  and  '"Jehovah  is  God."  till  he  expires,  that 
he  may  be  said  to  die  in  the  faith. 

LITURGY  (English).  See  Common  Pr.weu 
(Book  of). 

LITURGY  ;LiVERP00i.\  a  Liturgy  which  was 
published  at  Liverpool  in  1652.  It  was  the  compo- 
sition of  some  Presbyterians  who  thought  proper  to 
lay  aside  extemporaneous  prayer  for  a  set  form. 
Mr.  Orton  styles  it  scarcely  a  Christian  Liturgy,  and 
says  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  hardly  mentioned  in 
the  Collect,  and  the  Spirit  quite  banished  from  it. 

LIVER,  a  word  which  occurs  in  Exod.  xxix.  1.3, 
in  the  directions  there  given  for  the  sacrifice  at  the 
consecration  of  the  Jewish  priests.  Calmet  supposes 
that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  liver 
covered  with  or  wrapped  in  the  caul,  and  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  in  dliering  sacritice,  the  liver  was  in 
the  same  manner  enfolded  in  the  caul  belore  it  was 
laid  upon  the  altar.  Professor  Bush  translates  the 
expression,  instead  of  ■'  the  caul  above  the  liver,"  as 
it  is  in  our  version,  "  the  lobe  over  or  by  the  liver," 
meaning  thereby  the  larger  lobe  of  the  liver  includ- 
ing the  gall-bladder.  In  Ezck.  xxi.  21,  among  sev- 
eral modes  of  divination  practised  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  it  is  said,  "he  looked  in  the  liver."  This 
was  the  portion  of  the  intestines  of  a  .sacrificial  vic- 
tim which  diviners  chiefly  inspected.  (See  C.\put 
ExTORU.M.)  Divination  by  the  liver  was  termed 
HfjMto  cnpin,  and  so  important  (li<l  the  augurs  ac- 
count this  part  of  the  victim,  that  their  attention 


was  directed  to  it  in  the  riret  instance,  and  if  it  ap- 
peared very  unhealthy,  no  observations  were  made 
on  the  other  parts,  as  it  wa.s  judged  unnecessary,  the 
omen  being  accounted  ilecidedly  unfavourable. 

If  the  liver  exhibited  its  natural  healthy  colour  and 
condition,  or  if  it  was  double,  or  there  were  two  livers, 
and  if  the  lobes  inclined  inwards,  the  signs  were  liigb'y 
favourable,  and  success  in  any  proposed  object  was 
deemed  to  be  insured  ;  but  nothing  but  dangers  and 
misfortunes  were  foreboded  when  there  was  too  much 
dryness,  or  a  band  between  the  p.arts.  or  if  it  was 
without  a  lobe,  and  still  more  when  the  liver  itself 
w.as  wanting,  which  is  said  to  have  sometimes  hap- 
pened. The  omens  were  likewise  considered  full  of 
evil  when  the  liver  had  any  blistei-s  or  ulcers ;  if  it 
was  hard,  thin,  or  discoloured  ;  had  any  humour  upon 
it ;  or  if,  in  boiling,  it  became  sot't,  or  was  displaced. 
The  signs  which  appeared  on  the  concave  part  of  the 
liver  concerned  the  tamily  of  the  person  oilering  the 
sacrifice ;  but  those  on  the  gibbous  side  affected  his 
enemies ;  if  either  of  these  parts  were  shrivelled, 
corrupted,  or  in  any  way  imsound,  the  omen  was 
unfortunate,  but  the  reverse  when  it  appeared  sound 
and  large,  .^schylus  makes  Prometheus  boast  of 
having  taught  man  the  division  of  the  entrails,  if 
smooth  and  of  a  clear  colour,  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
gods  ;  also  the  various  forms  of  the  gall  .and  the  liver. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  considered 
an  unfortunate  omen  if  the  liver  wius  injured  by  a 
cut  in  killing  the  victim. 

LIVING,  a  term  often  used  in  England  to  de- 
note a  Benefice  (which  see). 

LOANGO  (Religion  of.)  See  Fetish-Wor- 
ship. 

LOCALES,  a  name  anciently  given  to  ecclesias- 
tics, who  were  ordained  to  a  ministerial  charge  in 
some  fixed  place.  Thus  in  the  council  of  Valentia 
in  Spain,  a  decree  was  passed  that  every  priest  be- 
fore ordination  should  give  a  promise  that  he  would 
be  localis.  Ordination  at  large,  indeed,  w.ts  not  re- 
garded as  valid,  but  null  and  void. 

LOCIIEIA,  a  surname  of  ArWinin,  as  being  the 
guardian  of  women  in  childbirth. 

LOCI  COMMUNES  (Lat.  common  places,  a 
body  of  divinity  published  by  Melancihon  in  1521, 
being  the  tirst  Protestant  System  of  Theology  which 
appeared  in  Germany.  It  was  held  in  such  high 
repute  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  long  after, 
that  it  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  doctrine  for  profes- 
sors and  students,  as  well  as  for  all  who  desired  a 
clear  systematic  view  of  Divine  truth.  This  cele- 
brated work  passed  through  sixty  editions  in  the  life- 
time of  the  aiuhor,  and  was  the  means  of  gieally 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  Refonnation. 

LOCULUS,  a  name  given  to  a  coflin  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  which  w.as  frequently  made  of 
stone.  Sometimes  it  was  formed  of  stone  from  As- 
sos  in  Troas,  which  consumed  the  whole  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  forty  days.  Hence  it 
was  called  Siircoplingiis  or  flesh-consumer,  a  name 
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which  came  to  be  applied  to  a  coffin  of  any  kind,  el- 
even a  tomb. 

LOEMIUS,  a  sm-name  of  ApoHo,  as  delivering 
from  a  plague.  Under  this  name  he  was  wor-shipped 
at  Lindns  in  Rliodes. 

LOGOS  (Gr.  Word),  a  term  applied  bj'  the  Evan- 
gelist John  to  the  second  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  The  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  in 
using  such  an  epithet  in  speaking  of  Clirist  was  pro- 
bably twofold  ;  first,  to  denote  His  essential  presence 
in  the  Father,  in  as  full  a  sense  as  tlie  attribute  of 
wisdom  is  essential  to  Him ;  secondly,  to  denote  His 
niediatorship  as  the  Interpreter  or  Word  between  God 
and  His  creatures.  It  has  been  a  favourite  conjecture 
with  many  writers,  that  the  idea  of  the  Logos  was 
borrowed  by  John  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  or 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  Alex- 
andrian-Jewish theology  with  the  Cliristian  doctrine. 
Tliis  supposition,  however,  is  at  utter  variance  with 
the  fact,  that  the  notion  of  the  Lof/os  commended 
itself  not  only  to  those  Clu'istian  teachers  in  the 
early  church  who  were  in  favour  of  Platonism,  but 
also  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  look  with  suspi- 
cion upon  every  doctrine  derived  from  that  quarter. 
It  was  admitted  by  churcli-fathers  of  all  views,  and 
even  of  the  most  opposite  tendencies.  Nay,  even 
some  heretics  received  it  only  to  pervert  it  for  tlie 
purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  notion  of  the  Son's 
personality.  Such  was  the  error  of  Paulus  of  Samo- 
sata  and  Marcellus ;  who  from  the  fleeting  and 
momentary  character  of  a  word  spoken,  inferred  that 
the  Divine  Word  was  but  tlie  temporary  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  glory,  in  the  man  Clirist  Jesus.  And 
it  was  to  counteract  this  tendency  that  the  Fathers 
speak  of  Him  as  the  permanent,  real,  and  living 
Word. 

At  a  very  early  period,  the  doctrine  of  the  Lo- 
gos gave  rise  to  much  controversy.  Thus  the 
Monarchians  either  refused  to  receive  the  doctrine, 
or  those  who  did  consent  to  admit  it,  understood  by 
the  Logos  siniplya  divine  energy,  the  divine  wisdom 
ur  reason  wliich  illuminates  the  souls  of  the  pious. 
In  opposing  this  heretical  view,  both  the  Western 
and  the  Eastern  churches  looked  upon  the  Logos 
from  a  different  stand-point.  In  the  latter,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  subordination  of  the  Persons  in  the  Blessed 
Trinity  was  established  in  connection  with  the  hy- 
postatical  view  of  the  Logos.  The  efforts  of  the 
former,  on  the  otiier  hand,  were  directed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  essence  in 
connection  with  the  distinction  of  the  hypostases. 
Origen,  in  accordance  with  his  strong  tendency  to 
allegorical  explanations  of  Scripture,  alleged  both  the 
designations  of  the  Logos,  and  the  name  Logos  itself, 
to  be  symbolical.  He  strove  to  banish  all  notions  of 
time  from  the  notion  of  the  generation  of  the  Logos. 
It  was  in  his  view  an  etenial  now,  and  the  genera- 
tion a  timeless  eternal  act.  Origen,  in  all  probability, 
was  indebted  for  these  notions  to  his  education  in  the 
Platonic  school.   To  maintain  the  principle  of  subor- 


dination, lie  affirmed,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  a 
natural  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  generation  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  creation,  we 
must  conceive  of  an  act  flowing  from  the  Divine  wilL 
And  furtlier,  in  opposition  to  the  Monarchians,  he 
held  the  personal  independence  of  the  Logos ;  while 
they  considered  the  name  of  God  the  Father  to  be  a 
designation  of  the  primal  divine  essence,  and  all  be- 
sides this  to  be  something  derived.  Sabellius,  how- 
ever, tauglit  that  the  Father,  Logos,  and  Holy  Ghost 
are  designations  of  three  different  phases,  uikW 
wliich  the  one  divine  essence  reveals  itself.  The 
Logos  is  first  hypostatized  in  Christ,  but  only  for  a 
time.  The  divine  power  of  the  Logos  appropriated 
to  itself  a  human  body,  and  by  this  appropi-iation 
begat  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  after  having  accom- 
plished the  great  object  of  his  manifestation,  the 
Logos  will  return  back  again  into  oneness  with  the 
Father,  and  thus  God  will  be  all  in  all. 

In  the  Western  church,  again.  Tertullian  looked  up- 
on the  Logos  from  atotally  dill'erent  pointof  \-iew,  and 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  one  divine  essence,  shared 
in  a  certain  gradation  by  tliree  persons  most  inti- 
mately connected.  "  The  Son,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  divine  es.sence,"  says  Neander,  "  is  not  numeri- 
cally distinct  from  tlie  Father;  the  same  essence  of 
God  being  also  in  the  Son ;  but  he  difl'ers  in  degree, 
being  a  .smaller  portion  of  the  common  mass  of  the 
divine  essence.  Thus  the  prevailing  view  in  tlie 
AVestern  church  came  to  be  this  :  one  divine  essence 
in  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
subordination  in  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Fa- 
ther. Here  were  conflicting  elements.  The  process 
of  development  must  decide  which  of  the  two  should 
gain  the  preponderance.  This,  then,  constituted  the 
ditl'erence  between  the  two  churches  : — that  while, 
in  the  Eastern  church,  the  prominence  given  to  the 
distinctions  in  the  Triad  did  not  leave  room  for  the 
consciousness  of  the  unity  ;  in  the  Western  churcli, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  essence,  once  decid- 
edly expressed,  caused  the  subordination  element  to 
retire  more  into  the  back-ground." 

LOGOTHETES,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Church, 
who  is  intendant  of  tlie  Patriarch's  household,  and 
another  who  is  a  kind  of  inspector-general  of  the 
church. 

LOKT.  the  evil  principle  of  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, whom  they  regarded  also  as  a  deity.  The  Edda 
calls  him  "  the  calumniator  of  the  gods,  the  grand 
contriver  of  deceit  and  fraud,  the  reproach  of  gods 
and  men.  He  is  beautiful  in  his  figure,  but  his  mind 
is  evil,  and  his  inclinations  inconstant.  Nobody  ren- 
ders him  divine  honours.  He  surpasses  all  mortals 
in  the  arts  of  perfidy  and  craft."  He  has  had  many 
childn>n,  besides  tliree  monsters  who  owe  their  birth 
to  him,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  the  Midgard  .serpent,  and 
Ilela  or  Death.  The  Edda  contains  an  account  of 
the  exploits  of  Loki,  his  stratagems  against  the  gods, 
their  resentment,  and  the  vengeance  which  they 
sought  to  inflict  upon  him,  seizing  and  shutting  liiin 
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lip  in  a  cavern  toriiied  of  tliree  keeii-cdmNl  stones, 
where  lie  rnjes  with  such  violence,  that  he  causes  all 
tlie  earthqii.ikos  tlijit  hap|)en.  There,  we  are  told, 
he  will  roniain  till  the  end  of  the  ages,  when  he  shall 
be  slain  l)v  Ili'inidall,  the  door-keeper  of  the  gods. 

T^OI.IjAUDS.  tlio  name  given  to  various  Ciwis- 
lian  felloHsliips,  which  arose  at  first  around  Ant- 
werp in  the  Xothcrlaiids,  about  the  conrpmencement 
of  the  fourloi'iith  century.  The  object  of  these  fel- 
lowships was  the  revival  of  .serious  practical  piety, 
and  at  tlieir  ori.'iii,  as  we  learn  from  (Jic.seler,  they 
associated  togctlier  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon 
[lafients  dangerously  sick,  and  burying  I  lie  dead, 
'i'hey  were  held  in  higli  estimation,  and  increased 
rapidly  in  numbers.  (Jre^oiy  XI.,  in  1377,  issued 
a  bull  for  their  jn-otection,  acknowledging  tliat  there 
were  among  them  .such  as  lived  liuiiilily  and  liou 
estly,  in  pureness  of  faith,  decent  raiment,  poverty 
and  chastity,  .and  devoutly  frequented  the  places  of 
worship.  Honiface  IX.,  in  a  bull  dated  1394,  de- 
clares concerning  them,  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion, that  "  they  receive  into  their  domiciles  the 
[loor  and  wretched,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
practise  otlier  works  of  charily,  inasmuch  as  when 
re(iuired,  they  visit  and  wait  upon  the  sick,  iniuisler 
to  their  wants,  and  also  attend  to  the  burial  of  tie 
dead."  Acting  thus  in  a  spirit  of  true  bi'iieficcnce 
and  charity,  the  Lolhirih,  like  the  Bcifhanls  and  Be- 
ffiiinrs.  difi'used  a  healthful  influence  all  around  them. 
Gradually,  however,  they  seem  to  have  degenerated, 
and  in  course  of  time  they  arc  said  to  have  laid  them- 
selves open  to  the  charges  of  an  aversion  to  all  use- 
ful induslry.  along  with  a  propensity  to  mendicancy 
and  idlenes.s,  an  intemperate  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  church,  .and  a  sceptical  .and  more  or  less  p.an- 
theistical  mysticism.  From  the  cells  in  which  they 
lived,  the  Lollards  were  sometimes  called  Cf.i.litics 
(which  see).  So  strongly  did  they  commend  them- 
selves to  public  notice  by  their  deeds  of  charity  that 
Charles,  duke  of  IJuigundy,  in  1472,  obtained  a  bull 
from  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  by  which  they  were  ranked 
among  the  religious  orders  delivered  from  the  juris- 
diction of  their  bishojis  ;  privileges  which  were  ex- 
tended still  farther  by  Julius  II.  in  l.'iOtJ. 

LOLL.VUD.S,  a  term  of  reproacli  applied  to  the 
fiillowers  of  Wycliile  in  the  t'ourteeiith  century. 
This  eminent  I'orcrunner  of  the  lioformation  in  Kng- 
laiid  was  born  in  1.324,  at  a  small  village  near  Rich- 
mond, in  the  county  of  York.  He  w.as  educated  at 
the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  talents,  and  the  ze.al  and  diligence 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  both  in  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  In  the  former  dep.arlnient  he 
subsequently  signalised  himself  as  .an  ardent  defender 
of  the  Realists  in  opposition  to  the  Nominalists,  who 
had  revived  since  the  time  of  William  Occam.  His 
mind  was  chiclly  directed  to  religious  matters,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  the  existing  corrup- 
tions. He  had  studied  the  iirophecies  of  Joachim, 
which  wjus  at  that  time  a  favourite  work  with  those 


who  longed  after  the  regeneration  of  the  church. 
With  a  mind  naturally  earnest  and  practical,  he  ap- 
]died  himself  to  the  subject,  and  gave  to  the  world 
his  views  in  a  trcati.se,  ■'  On  the  last  times  of  the 
Church,"  the  first  work  in  which  he  ajipeared  before 
the  public.  In  the  commencement  of  his  career  as 
a  Reformer,  WyclitVe  found  a  ,sym|iallilzing  friend  in 
Islep,  archbishop  of  Canlerbiirv,  who  showed  him 
much  favour,  and  promoted  him  to  an  honourable 
ofVice  in  connection  with  the  university  of  Oxford. 
His  kind  jiatron,  however,  soon  after  died,  and  a  man  of 
a  very  different  slamp  having  succeeded  him,  Wyc- 
lifl'i!  was  displaced,  and  the  monks  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  college  were  restored.  Tliiuking 
himself  wronged,  WyclifVe  appealed  to  the  llonian 
cliancery,  but  in  the  meantime  the  course  of  events 
called  forth  his  reforming  tendencies  into  such  pro- 
minence, thfit  he  w.as  not  likely  to  receive  any  coun- 
tenance from  the  Roman  see.  The  English  parlia- 
ment, in  1.36,5,  resolved  to  resist  the  claim  of  I'ope 
Urban  V.  who  attempted  the  revival  of  an  annual 
payment  of  1,000  marks  as  a  tribute  or  feudal  ac- 
knowledgment, that  the  realm  of  England  was  held 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pope.  His  claim  was  founded 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  crown  by  King  John  to 
Pope  Innocent  III.  The  piiyment  h.ad  been  discon- 
tinued for  thirty-three  years,  and  now  that  Urban 
again  urged  the  claim,  a  keen  controversy  arose. 
The  mendicant  friars,  and  particularly  the  Francis- 
cans, who  had  long  distinguished  themselves  as  va- 
liant defenders  of  Rome,  called  upon  King  Edward 
to  pay  the  tribute,  alleging  iliat  if  be  failed  to  accede 
to  the  Pope's  demands,  the  sovereignty  of  England 
was  forfeited. 

In  these  circumstances  WyclitVe  boldly  met  the  i  h.al- 
lenge  of  the  fri.ars,  and  published  a  treatise,  in  which 
he  not  only  asserted  the  right  of  the  king  supported  by 
his  parliament  to  repudiate  the  Pope's  claim  for  quit 
rent  or  tribute,  but  maintained  also  that  the  clergy, 
neither  .as  individuals  nor  as  a  geiieival  body,  were 
exempted  from  civil  jurisdiction.  In  conducting  his 
argument  in  this  remarkable  jiroduction,  one  great 
principle  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  that  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  formed  the  ultimate  standard  of 
.all  Law.  The  ability  and  stern  independence  wiili 
which  he  had  defended  the  rights  of  the  crownagainst 
the  aggressions  of  Rome  made  Wyclifl'e  an  object  of 
warm  admiration  among  his  countrymen,  and  Ed- 
ward 111.,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  service  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  n.ation,  appointed  him  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains.  In  1372  he  was  made  Doctor  of 
Theology,  and  his  induence  was  rapidly  increasing. 
Many  a  withering  exposure  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  now  issued  from  his  ]ien.  The  mendicant 
monks  in  particular  called  forth  from  him  the  most 
bitter  invectives.  Nor  were  his  writings  neglected  by 
his  countrymen.  They  were  eagerly  perused  by  mill 
titudes,and  men  of  all  ranks  hjiiled  him  as  the  dauntless 
and  unflinching  enemy  of  those  llagrani  ecclesiastical 
abuses  which  were  fast  undermining  the  influence  of 
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the  priesthood,  and  were  likely  soon,  if  not  reformed, 
to  render  religion  itself  an  object  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  For  some  time  the  government  of  Eng- 
land had  attempted  by  negotiation  to  obtain  from 
the  Pope  a  redress  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ecclesiastical  grievances.  All  elTbrts  of  tliis 
kind,  however,  w-ere  utterly  ineffectual,  and  it  was 
at  length  resolved,  in  1374.  to  send  an  embassy  com- 
posed of  .seven  persons  to  Pope  Gregor}-  XL  to  con- 
fer with  him  on  this  subject.  Wyclift'e  was  one  of 
the  seven  commissioners  nominated  by  the  crown  for 
this  purpose.  The  conference  took  place  at  Bruges, 
and  lasted  two  whole  years  without  attaining  to  an}' 
great  extent  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  held.  It 
liad  a  powerful  influence,  however,  upon  tlie  thought- 
ful mind  of  WycliHe,  and  did  much  to  prepare  him 
lor  the  responsible  position  which  he  was  destined 
in  the  providence  of  God  to  occupy  as  the  morning 
star  of  the  Reformation.  His  eyes  were  now  opened 
to  the  true  character  of  the  papacy,  and  from  this 
time  he  spoke  and  wrote  against  its  worldly  spirit, 
and  its  injurious  ellects  both  upon  individuals  and 
communities.  Its  conniption  he  chiefly  traced  to  its 
cupidity. 

After  his  return  to  England  Wycliffe  was  present- 
ed to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  officiating  also  as  teacher  of  theology  at 
0.>:ford.  As  a  pastor  he  laboured  indefatigabl}', 
seeking  by  ardent  and  prayerful  study  of  the  Bible 
to  instruct  the  people  in  divine  things.  The  Ro- 
mish priesthood  had  long  been  accustomed  to  give 
the  sermon  a  sidjordinale  place  in  public  worship, 
but  Wyclitle  restored  it  to  its  due  importance  as  a 
means  of  supplying  the  religious  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple. With  him  originated  the  idea  of  travelling 
preachers,  men  who  went  about  barefoot  in  long 
robes  of  a  russet  colour,  preacliing  salvation  through 
the  cross  of  Christ.  These  men  styled  themselves 
"  poor  priests,"  and  were  subsequently  called  Lol- 
lards, a  name  similar  to  that  of  the  Beghards 
(which  see).  These  men  associated  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  purpose,  says  WyclilTe,  "  of  following 
to  the  utmost  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles; of  labouring  where  there  was  the  most  need  as 
long  as  they  still  retained  the  vigour  of  youth,  with- 
out condemning  other  priests  who  faithfully  did  their 
duty." 

By  these  exertions  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
among  all  classes  of  the  people,  'Wyclitle  attracted 
some  friends,  but  many  enemies.  A  numerous 
bodv,  especially  of  the  begging  monks,  as  he  him- 
self intimates,  sought  his  death.  No  means  were 
lei't  untried  to  check  the  spread  of  his  opinions  and 
to  destroy  his  rapidly  advancing  popularity  and  in- 
fluence. In  1376  they  extracted  from  his  lectures, 
writings,  and  sermons,  nineteen  propositions  which, 
as  being  in  tlieir  view  heretical,  they  forwarded  to 
Home  for  papal  condemnation.  These  had  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Pope ; 
the  secular  possessions  of  the  church  ;  the  rights  of 


laymen  over  priests  ;  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
the  conditional  validity  of  excommunication.  In 
consequence  of  the  representations  thus  made  to  him, 
Gregory  XL,  in  1377,  issued  three  bulls  against 
Wyclitle,  which  he  .sent  to  England  by  a  nuncio,  one 
of  them  being  addressed  to  King  Edward  HI.  The 
propositions  forwarded  to  his  Holiness  by  the  priests 
were  condemned  with  various  qualifications.  The 
Pope  called  the  special  attention  of  the  king  to  the 
doctrines  promulgated  by  the  Reformer,  as  being 
not  only  opposed  to  the  Catholic  faitli,  but  subver- 
sive of  good  order  in  the  country.  He  complained 
that  such  opinions  should  have  been  allowed  to  gain 
ground  among  the  people,  and  commanded  that 
AVyclilie  should  be  forthwith  thrown  into  chains  and 
imprisoned  ;  that  he  should  be  examined  as  to  his 
doctrines,  and  the  answers  reported  to  Rome,  after 
which  directions  for  his  further  treatment  should 
be  waited  for  from  that  court.  The  papal  bulls, 
however,  met  with  no  favour  in  England,  except 
from  the  bishops. 

The  death  of  Edward  III.  and  the  succession  of  his 
son,  Richard  II.,  tended  to  strengthen  the  cause  which 
Wycliffe  had  so  ably  espoused.  The  parliament  was 
now  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  determined  resistance 
to  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the  Pope.  Two  noble- 
men of  great  power  and  influence  in  the  country, 
John  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  marshal 
Henry  Percy,  had  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformer,  and  came  ojienly  forward  as  his 
avowed  patrons  and  supporters.  He  had  a  numerous 
band  of  adherents  also  among  the  people,  and  these 
were  every  day  on  the  increase.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  was  found  to  be  iinjiossible  to  execute  the 
papal  balls  literally  ;  but  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  bishop  of  London  summoned  Wyclifl'e 
to  appear  before  them  at  a  court  which  they  set  up 
at  Lambeth.  The  Reformer  attended,  accompanied 
by  his  two  noble  patrons,  aiul  the  court  was  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanations  which  he  gave 
of  the  nineteen  propositions. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  which  Wyclifl'e  con- 
ferred upon  the  cause  of  true  religion  in  England, 
was  the  publication  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  13S0.  Being  ignorant  of  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages,  his  translation  was  founded  upon 
the  Vulgate,  but  even  under  this  disadvantage,  the 
preparation  of  a  vernacular  version  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  was  at  the  time  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
the  people,  enabling  them  to  read  in  their  ijwn  lan- 
guage the  words  of  eternal  life.  The  priests  were 
indignant  that  the  laity  should  thus  have  it  in  their 
power  to  draw  their  religious  opinions  directly  from 
the  Bible,  and  with  the  utmost  virulence  they  as- 
sailed the  reputation  of  the  undaunted  Reformer. 
But  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  only  roused  him  to 
go  forward  in  exposing  the  errors  both  in  doctrine 
and  practice  which  had  crept  into  the  church.  In 
1381,  he  appeared  as  the  opponent  of  transub.stantia- 
tion,  contending  against  every  mode  of  a  bodily  pre- 
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sonce  of  Christ,  mid  iiiaintaiiiiiig  tliat  llie  liread  and 
wiiic  are  notliiiig  more  tliaii  symbols  of  Clirist's  body 
and  blood,  with  the  additional  explanation  tliat  in 
the  case  of  believers  they  wore  active  symbols,  i)lac- 
ing  those  who  partook  of  them  with  real,  living  t'aith, 
in  the  position  of  an  .actual  union  with  Christ.  The 
theses  which  the  liofurmer  published  on  this  point, 
were  couched  in  these  terms,  "The  right  faith 
of  a  Christi.an  is  this,  that  this  commendable  sacra- 
ment is  bread  and  body  of  Christ,  as  Chri.-t  is  true 
Ood  and  true  m.an ;  and  this  faith  is  founded  on 
Ciirist's  own  words  in  the  Gospels."  The  sympathy, 
however,  which  he  h.ad  met  with  in  attacking  other 
abuses  and  errors  failed  to  attend  him  in  this  con- 
test. The  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
summoned  twelve  doctors  to  consider  tlie  point,  and 
with  tlieir  concurrence  he  published  a  solemn  judg- 
ment declaring  the  theses  put  forth  by  Wyclirte  on 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  to  be  heretical; 
and  the  preaching  of  these  views  was  forbidden  on 
penalty  of  imprisonment  and  excommunication. 

Undeterred  by  the  opposition  which  assailed  him 
and  his  doctrines,  WyclilTe  went  forward  >tpadily  in 
the  accomplishment  of  liis  great  mission  as  a  church 
reformer.  Kvery  day  he  became  more  violent  in 
attacking  the  mendicants,  declaring  that  their  whole 
mode  of  life  was  at  variance  with  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  that  instead  of  giving  themselves  up  to  idle- 
nes-i  and  inaction,  they  ought  rather  to  employ 
themselves  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  wher- 
ever duty  called  them.  This  interference  with  the 
vows  of  the  friars  gave  great  offence  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Reformer's  early 
patrons  and  friends  ;  but  neither  the  favoiu-  nor  the 
frowns  of  the  great  could  persuade  this  earnest- 
minded  champion  of  the  truth  to  deviate  by  one 
hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  A  council 
was  convened  by  the  .\rchbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
examine  into  the  heresy  of  "Wyclitle ;  but  its  pro- 
ceedings were  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  an 
earthquake,  which  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the 
earthquake-council.  By  this  council  a  number  of 
Wyclitfe's  propositions  were  condemned  either  as 
heretical  or  erroneous;  and  through  the  iuduence  of 
the  archbishop,  King  Richard  was  induced  to  issue  a 
command  to  jnit  all  persons  under  an  arrest  who 
taught  Wycliflite  doctrines. 

The  .spread  of  the  reformed  opinions  taught  by 
Wycliffe  received  considerable  impulse  t'roni  a  p.apal 
schism  which  took  jdace  about  this  time,  two  rival 
popes  being  busily  engaged  contending  for  the  mas- 
tery. Rome  and  ,\vignon  were  issuing  their  fierce 
fnlminafions  against  each  other.  The  question,  who 
wa.s  the  true  Pope,  was  agitating  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  in  a  paper  on  the  schism,  Wyclift'e  savs, 
"  Trust  we  already  in  the  help  of  Christ,  for  he  hath 
begmi  already  to  help  us  graciously,  in  that  he  hath 
clove  the  head  of  antichrist  ;  and  made  the  two  p.arts 
fight  one  a,'ainst  the  oiher." 

The  death  of  the  great  forerunner  of  the  Refor- 


mation was  now  at  hand.  While  hearing  mass  on 
the  day  of  the  Holy  Innocents  in  1384,  in  his  own 
church  at  Lutterworth,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  rendered  him  speech- 
less, and  after  lingering  a  short  time  he  was  cut  off, 
and  his  useful  life  brought  to  a  sudden  close.  Con- 
sidering the  age  in  which  he  lived,  this  eminent  man 
hari  remarkably  clear  views  of  Divine  truth  on  some 
points,  mingled  no  doubt  \vith  not  a  few  errors.  The 
great  Protestant  principle,  of  Christ  the  only  author 
of  salvation,  in  opposition  to  the  worship  of  saints, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  theological  system. 
But  at  the  .same  time  he  admits,  that  those  saints 
ought  to  be  worshipped  wlio  are  known  to  be  such 
from  the  "Word  of  God.  He  believed  that  in  the 
early  church  two  orders  of  the  clergy  were  suflicient. 
priests  and  deacons ;  in  the  time  of  Paul,  bishop  and 
presbyter  were  the  same.  Scripture  in  his  view  was 
the  rule  of  Teformation,  and  every  doctrine  and  pre- 
cept ought  to  be  rejected  which  does  not  rest  on 
that  foundation.  He  held  that  conversion  is  solely 
the  work  of  God  in  the  heart  of  a  sinner;  that 
Christ  is  the  all  in  all  of  Christianity;  that  faith  is 
the  gift  of  (Jod,  and  the  one  essential  principle  of 
spiritu.al  life  is  conmiiinioii  with  Christ.  In  the  es- 
timation of  this  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  sublimest  c.illing  on  earth  is  that  of  preaching 
the  word  of  God.  The  true  church  he  maintained  to 
be  Christ's  believing  people,  and  their  exalted  Re- 
deemer the  best,  the  only  true  Pope,  but  the  earthly 
Pope  is  a  sinful  man,  who  might  even  be  condenmed 
on  the  great  day.  With  far- seeing  sagacity  he  pre- 
dicted that  a  monk  would  yet  arise  from  whom  should 
proceed  the  regeneration  of  the  church. 

The  death  of  Wyclifte  showed  the  immortal  power 
of  his  principles.  His  followers,  if  not  strong  in 
numbers,  were  earnest  and  energetic  in  their  eflbrts, 
and  having  set  themselves  to  the  work,  they  met 
with  such  amazing  success,  that  to  use  the  words  of 
D'Aiibigne,  •' lingland  was  almost  won  over  to  the 
Reformer's  doctrines."  In  1395,  a  petition  was  jire- 
spnted  to  Parliament  praying  the  House  to  "abolish 
celibacy,  transidistantiatiou,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
otl'erings  to  images,  auricidar  confession,  the  arts 
unnecessary  to  life,  the  jiractice  of  blessing  oil,  salt, 
wax,  incense,  stones,  mitres,  and  pilgrims'  stafls." 
"  All  these,"  the  petitioners  declared,  -  pertained  to 
necromancy  and  not  to  theology."  The  clergy  were 
alarmed  by  this  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Wick- 
liflites  or  Lollards,  and  urged  upon  the  king  to  inter- 
pose. Richard  took  up  the  matter  with  great  prompt- 
ness, forbade  parliament  to  entertain  the  petition, 
and  having  summoned  into  the  royal  presence  the 
most  distinguished  of  its  supporters,  he  threatened 
them  with  death  if  they  continued  to  defend  the 
reformed  doctrines.  At  this  critical  moment,  how- 
ever, when  the  hand  of  the  king  was  lit'tcd  up  to 
smite  the  followers  of  Wyclitle,  a  sudden  rebellion 
arose  which  hurled  him  from  his  throne,  and  con- 
signed him  to  a  prison  where  he  ended  his  days. 
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Richard  was  succeeded  on  tlie  throne  by  his  cou- 
sin, tlie  son  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
had  been  the  friend  and  patron  of  Wychfte.  The 
Lollards,  tlierefore,  naturally  expected  to  find  in 
the  new  king  a  warm  supporter  of  their  principles. 
Li  this,  liowever,  they  were  bitterly  disappointed. 
To  gratify  the  priests,  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  or- 
dering every  incorrigible  heretic  to  be  burnt  alive, 
and  accordingly,  a  pious  priest,  named  William  Saw- 
tree,  was  committed  to  the  flames  at  Smithfiekl  in 
March  1401.  Encouraged  by  the  royal  countenance, 
tlie  clergy  drew  up  the  well-known  Constitutions  of 
Arundel,  which  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
asserted  tlie  Pope  to  be  "  not  of  \>m-e  man,  but  of 
true  God,  here  on  earth."  Persecution  now  raged  in 
England,  and  a  prison  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
at  Lambeth,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Lol- 
lards' tower,  was  crowded  with  the  followers  of 
Wycliffe,  who  were  docmied  to  imprisonment  for  al- 
leged heresy ;  and  Lord  Cobham,  who  had  caused 
Wyclifle's  writings  to  be  copied  and  widely  circu- 
lated, having  been  formally  condeinned  to  death,  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  in  December  1417.  The  prisons 
of  London  were  now  filled  with  Lollards,  and  multi- 
tudes who  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  persecuting 
clergy  were  compelled  to  hold  their  religious  meet- 
ings in  secret,  and  to  bear  with  silent  unrepining  sub- 
mission the  obloquy  and  ontempt  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  From  this  time  until  the  Reforma- 
tion their  sufferings  were  severe.  Their  principles, 
however,  had  taken  deep  root  in  England,  and  during 
the  fifteenth  century  the  Papal  influence  gradually 
decreased,  preparing  the  way  for  the  Reformation, 
which  in  the  succeeding  century  established  tlie 
Protestant  faith  as  the  settled  religion  of  the  country. 

LOLLARDS  OF  KYLE,  an  opprobrious  name 
applied  to  the  supporters  of  Reformed  principles  in 
the  western  districts  of  Scotland  during  tlic  fifteenth 
and  sixteentli  centuries.  Robert  Blacatcr,  the  first 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  prevailed  on  James  IV.  to 
summon  before  the  great  council,  about  thirty  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  belonging  to  the  districts  of 
Kyle,  Carrick  and  Cunningham,  who  were  accused  of 
holding  doctrines  opposed  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
This  memorable  trial  took  place  in  1494.  They 
were  charged  with  condemning  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  worship  of  saints,  relics,  images, 
and  tlie  mass.  Tlie  king  himself  presided  at  the 
trial,  and  tlie  result  was,  that  the  Lollards  were  dis- 
missed with  an  admonition  to  beware  of  new  doc- 
trines, and  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  faith  of  the 
church. 

LOMBARDISTS.     See  Sententiauii. 

LONG  FRIDAY.    See  Good  Fuiday. 

LONGINUS'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  festival  of  the  Rom- 
ish church  observed  at  Rome  on  the  15th  of  March. 
According  to  the  legend,  Longinus  was  an  emanci- 
pated slave,  a  soldier  in  the  Roman  army,  and  almost 
blind.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  soldier  who 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Saviom-  with  his  spear  as  he 
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hung  upon  the  cross ;  and  while  the  blood  flowed 
from  the  wound,  some  of  it  fell  upon  his  eyes  and 
immediately  he  recovered  his  sight.  This  miracle  is 
alleged  to  have  led  to  his  conversion  to  Christianity ; 
when  forsaking  his  military  profession,  and  being 
instructed  by  tlie  apostles,  he  lived  a  monastic  life 
in  C»sarea  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  the  means, 
both  by  his  conversion  and  example,  of  converting 
many  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  is  alleged  to  have 
been  a  faithful,  devoted,  and  consistent  believer,  and 
to  Iiave  closed  his  career  by  suflering  martyrdom  in 
the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master. 

LORD,  a  title  very  frequently  applied  in  the 
Sacred  Scripture  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Two  He- 
brew words  are  thus  translated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Adonai,  the  Lord,  is  exclusively  applied  to 
God.  The  Hebrew  word  Jdiovah  is  also  very  often 
translated  in  our  version  by  the  English  word  Lord, 
in  conformity  with  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  reference  to  the  iiiefl'able  name,  which  they  never 
pronounce.  Wlien  the  term  Lord  in  our  Bibles 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  word  Jehovah,  it  is  always 
printed  in  small  capitals  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
See  Adonai,  Jehovah. 

LORD'S  D.\Y,  a  name  given  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  which  has  been  observed  among  Chris- 
tians by  Divine  authority  as  a  day  set  apart  for  reli- 
gious services,  more  especially  in  commemoration  of 
tlie  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  At  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  cliuvcli, 
this  day  was  appropriated  to  public  w-orship  instead 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbatli.  The  first  intimation  of  the 
change  occurs  in  Acts  xx.  7,  where  we  find  the 
church  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  and  in 
Rev.  i.  10,  this  sacred  festival  is  expressly  termed 
"  the  Lord's  Day."  The  early  Christian  writers  make 
frequent  mention  of  this  as  a  day  of  meeting  among 
Christians.  Thus  we  are  informed  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, that  "  on  Sunday  all  the  Christians  living  either 
in  the  city  or  country  met  together"  for  reading  the 
Scriptures,  prayer,  and  the  breaking  of  bread.  That 
they  considered  it  as  possessing  a  holy  character,  is 
plain  from  the  circumstance  that  they  uniformly 
sjioke  of  it  as  the  Lord's  Day,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
weekly  festival  on  which  fiisting  and  every  appear- 
ance of  sorrow  was  to  be  laid  aside  as  inconsistent 
with  tlie  character  and  design  of  the  day.  It  was 
wholly  dedicated  to  tlie  exercises  of  religious  worsliip, 
which  are  termed  accordingly,  by  Tertullian,  "the 
solemnities  of  the  Lord's  Day."  And  not  only  was 
jiidjlic  worship  performed  on  this  day,  but  it  was  kept 
holy  throughout,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  be- 
lievers were  required  to  be  in  accordance  with  its 
sacredness.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  "  A 
true  Christian,  according  to  the  commands  of  the 
gospel,  observes  the  Lord's  Day  by  casting  out  all 
bad  thoughts,  and  cherishing  all  goodness,  honouring 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  which  took  place  on 
that  day."  "This  day,"  says  Eusebius,  "  Clivistians 
throughout  the  world  celebrate  iu  strict  obedience  to 
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the  spiritual  law.  Lilie  the  Jews,  they  offer  tlie 
morning  and  evening  .sacrifice  witli  incense  of 
sweeter  odour.  The  day,"  he  adds,  "  was  univer- 
sally observed  as  strictly  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
wlillst  all  feastin;;,  drunkenness,  and  recreation  was 
rebuked  as  a  profanation  of  the  .'acred  day."  Ipia- 
tiiis  says,  th.at  all  who  loved  the  Lord  kept  the 
Lord's  day  as  the  queen  of  d.iys^a  reviving,  life- 
giving  day,  the  best  of  all  our  days.  Such  epithets 
abound  in  the  ancient  honiilios  of  the  fathers. 

The  mode  in  which  the  early  Christians  spent  the 
Lord's  D.iy  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Jamieson  in  his 
'  Manners  and  Trials  of  the  Primitive  Christians  : 
"  Viewing  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  spiritual  festivity,  a 
season  on  which  their  souls  were  specially  to  magni- 
fy the  Lord,  and  their  spirits  to  rejoice  in  God  their 
Saviour,  they  introduced  the  services  of  the  day  with 
psalmody,  which  was  followed  by  select  portions  of 
the  Prophets,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles ;  the  in- 
tervals between  which  were  occupied  by  the  faith- 
ful in  private  devotions.  The  plan  of  service,  in 
short,  resembled  what  was  followed  in  that  of  the 
vigils,  though  there  were  some  important  dift'erences, 
which  we  shall  now  describe.  The  men  prayed  with 
their  heads  b.ire,  and  the  women  were  voiled,  as  be- 
came the  modesty  of  their  sex,  both  standing — a  pos- 
ture deemed  the  most  decent,  and  suited  to  their 
exalted  notions  of  the  weekly  solemnity, — with  their 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  and  their  hands  extended  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  the  better  to  keep  them  in  remem- 
brance of  Him,  whose  death  had  opened  up  the  way 
of  access  to  the  divine  presence.  The  reading  of  the 
sacred  volume  constituted  an  important  and  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  observance ;  and  the  more  effectually 
to  impress  it  on  the  memories  of  the  audience,  tl  e 
lessons  were  always  short,  and  of  frequent  recur- 
rence. Besides  the  Scriptures,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  read  aloud  several  other  books  for  the  edi- 
fication and  interest  of  the  people — such  .is  treatises 
on  the  illustration  of  Christian  morals,  by  some  p.is- 
tor  of  eminent  reputation  and  piety,  or  leticrs  from 
foreign  churches,  containing  an  account  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  the  Gospel.  This  part  of  the  ser- 
vice,— most  necessary  and  valuable  at  a  time  when 
a  large  proportion  of  every  congregation  were  unac- 
quainted with  letters,  was  performed  at  first  by  the 
presiding  minister,  but  w.is  afterwards  devolved  on 
an  officer  appointed  for  that  object,  who,  when  pro- 
ceeding to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  if  it  rel.ited  to 
any  part  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  exclaimed  aloud  to 
the  people,  '  Stand  uj) — the  Gospels  are  going  to  be 
read;'  and  then  always  commenced  with,  'Tims 
saith  the  Lord.'  They  assumed  this  attitude,  not 
only  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  the  most  respect- 
ful posture  in  which  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the 
King  of  kings,  but  with  a  view  to  keep  alive  the  at- 
tention of  the  people — an  object  which,  in  some 
churches,  was  sought  to  be  gained  by  the  minister 
stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  Scriptural  quotation,  and 
leaving  the  people  to  finish  it  aloud.     The  discour- 


ses, founded  for  the  most  part  on  the  last  portion  of 
Scripture  that  was  read,  were  short,  plain,  and  ex- 
temporary exhortations, — designed  chiedy  to  stir  up 
the  minds  of  the  brethren  by  way  of  remembrance, 
and  always  jirefaced  by  the  salutation,  '  Peace  be 
imto  you.'  As  they  were  very  short — sometimes 
not  extending  to  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes' 
duration, — several  of  them  were  delivered  at  a  diet, 
and  the  preacher  was  usually  the  pastor  of  the  place, 
though  he  sometimes,  at  liis  discretion,  invited  a 
stranger,  or  one  of  his  brethren,  known  to  possess 
the  talent  of  public  speaking,  to  address  the  assem- 
bly. The  close  of  the  sermon  by  himself,  which  was 
always  the  last  of  the  series,  w.xs  the  signal  for  the 
public  prayers  to  commence.  Previous  to  this  so- 
lemn part  of  th§  service,  however,  a  crier  commanded 
infidels  of  any  description  that  might  be  present  to 
withdraw,  and  the  doors  being  closed  and  guarded, 
the  pastor  proceeded  to  pronounce  a  jirayer,  the  bur- 
den of  which  was  made  to  bear  a  special  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  classes  who,  in  the 
primitive  church,  were  not  admitted  to  a  full  parti- 
cipation in  the  privileges  of  the  faithful.  First  of 
all,  he  prayed,  in  name  of  the  whole  company  of  be- 
lievers, for  the  catechumens — young  persons,  or  re- 
cent converts  from  heathenism,  who  were  passing 
through  a  preparatoiy  course  of  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity, — that  their  un- 
derstandings might  be  enlightened — their  he.irts  re- 
ceive the  truth  in  the  love  of  it — and  that  they  might 
be  led  to  cultivate  those  holy  habits  of  heart  and 
life,  by  which  they  might  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
God  their  Saviour.  Next,  he  prayed  for  tlie  peni- 
tents, who  were  undergoing  the  discii)line  of  the 
chiuch,  th.at  they  inight  receive  deep  and  permanent 
impressions  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin, — that 
they  might  be  filled  with  godly  sorrow,  and  inight 
have  grace,  during  the  appointed  tenn  of  their  pro- 
bation, to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repenfjince.  In 
like  manner,  he  made  appropriate  supplications  for 
other  descriptions  of  persons,  each  of  whom  left  the 
church  when  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  had 
been  commended  to  the  God  of  all  grace ;  and  then 
the  brethren,  reduced  by  these  successive  departures 
to  an  approved  company  of  the  faithful,  proceeded  to 
the  holy  service  of  communion." 

From  the  time  that  Christianity  became  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  Koman  Empire,  laws  were 
frequently  jiassed  by  the  state  in  reference  to  the 
careful  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  "  \o  sooner 
was  Constant  ine  come  over  to  the  church,"  savs 
Cave,  "  but  his  principal  care  was  about  the  Lord's 
day ;  he  commanded  it  to  be  solcmidy  observed,  and 
that  by  all  persons  whatsoever.  And  for  those  in 
his  army  who  yet  remained  in  their  paganism  and 
infidelity,  he  commanded  them  upon  Lord's  days  to 
go  out  into  the  fields,  and  there  pour  out  their  souls 
in  hearty  prayer  to  God.  He  moreover  ordained,  that 
there  should  be  if^couris  of  judicature  open  upon  this 
day ;  no  suits  or  trials  in  law ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
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any  works  of  mercy,  sucli  as  emancipating  slaves, 
were  declared  lawful.  That  there  should  be  no  suits 
nor  demanding  debts  upon  this  day,  was  confirmed 
by  several  laws  of  succeeding  emperors.  Theodosius 
the  Great,  (a.  r>.  386,)  by  a  second  law  ratified  one 
which  he  had  passed  long  before,  wherein  he  ex- 
pressly prohibited  all  public  shows  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  that  the  worship  of  God  might  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  profane  solemnities.  This  law 
the  younger  Theodosius  some  few  years  after  con- 
firmed and  enlarged ;  enacting,  that  ou  the  Lord's 
day  (and  some  other  festivals  then  mentioned)  not 
only  Christians,  but  even  Jews  and  heathens,  should 
be  restrained  from  the  pleasure  of  all  sights  and 
spectacles,  and  the  theatres  be  .shut  up  in  every 
place.  And  whenever  it  might  so  happen  that  the 
birthday  or  inauguration  of  the  emperor  fell  upon 
that  day,  he  commanded  that  then  the  imjierial 
solemnity  should  be  put  oft'  and  deferred  till  another 
d.ay.  Subsequently  these  matters  were  arranged  by 
coiuicils." 

Those  churches  which  in  early  times  were  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Jewish  converts,  while  they  ob- 
served the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Lord's  Day, 
retained  also  their  own  Sabbath  on  the  seventh  d.iy. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Christians  not  only  to  exclude 
fasting  from  the  observances  of  the  Lord's  Da}',  but 
also  to  maintain  the  standing  position  in  prayer.  To 
fast  in  token  of  sorrow  on  this  day  of  joy,  and  to 
kneel  while  commemorating  the  day  on  which  our 
Lord  arose,  was  accounted  a  breach  of  Christian  pro- 
priety, which  uniformly  called  forth  the  disapproba- 
tion of  the  church  and  the  anathemas  of  her  coiui- 
cils.   See  Sabbath. 

LORD'S  PRAYER,  the  prayer  which  Jesus 
Christ  taught  his  disciples  as  recorded  in  Mat.  vi. 
9 — 13,  Luke  xi.  2 — 4.  We  have  no  evidence  from 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  that  this  prayer  was 
used  as  a  form  in  public  worship  in  their  times; 
neither  does  any  reference  to  it  in  this  view  occur  in 
the  earliest  Christian  writers  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  age  of  the  .\postles.  When  we  pass,  how- 
ever, from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  the  writers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  we  find  the  public 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  church  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian,  Cj'prian,  and 
Origen,  who  devoted  eacli  an  entire  treatise  to  the 
exposition  of  this  prayer.  Tertullian,  in  express 
terms,  declares  it  to  have  been  prescribed  by  Christ 
as  a  form  for  all  ages  of  the  church,  and  he  alleges 
that  it  contains  the  substance  of  all  prayer,  and  is 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  gospel.  Cyprian  follows  in 
nearly  the  .same  strain,  acknowledging  Tertidlian  as 
his  guide  and  instructor;  and  describing  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  he  calls  it  "  our  public  and  common  prayer." 
Origen  also  affirms  this  to  have  been  a  prescribed 
form,  containing  all  that  the  true  Christian  ever  has 
occ<asion  to  pray  for.  Numberless  authorities  to  the 
same  efi'ect  might  be  adduced  from  writers  of  the 
fourth  and   fifth   centuries.     By  Chrysostom,  it   is 


styled  "the  prayer  of  the  faithful,"  its  use  being 
restricted  to  the  faithful  in  full  communion  with 
the  church,  and  denied  to  catechiunens,  on  the 
ground  that  believers  only  were  able  in  the  true 
spirit  of  adoption  to  say,  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven."  Tlie  fidl  mystical  meaning  of  this  prayer 
was  not  explained  to  any  until  after  their  baptism, 
each  of  its  petitions  being  considered  as  having  ref- 
erence to  tlie  Christian  mysteries  or  esoteric  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  which,  according  to  the  Arcani 
DisciPLiNA  (which  see),  were  carefully  concealed 
from  the  catechumens. 

The  doxology  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  is  now  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  is  generally  supposed  by  critics  not  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  text  of  the  Evangelist, 
not  being  found  in  the  earliest  and  best  MSS.  of 
that  Gospel,  accordmg  to  the  testimony  of  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Bengel,  and  Griesbacb.  It  is  found  in  the 
Apo4oUcal  Constitution.'!,  and  may  prob.ably  have 
been  thence  transferred  to  the  text  of  the  Gospel. 
The  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Greek  Church  contain 
a  doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  recognizing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  implied  in  the  prayer, 
'■  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  power,  and  glory.  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world 
without  end."  This  doxology  has  been  ascribed  to 
Basil  and  to  Chrysostom. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  believers  are 
enjoined  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  three  times 
every  day;  a  practice  which  was  afterwards  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  the  church.  Newly  baptized 
persons  were  also  required  to  repeat  this  prayer 
along  with  the  Creed,  immediately  on  coming  out  of 
the  water.  In  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  the  spon- 
sors at  first  repeated  the  Lord's  Pi-ayer  and  Creed 
on  behalf  of  the  child  ;  but  afterwards  this  was  dis- 
pensed wilh,  and  the  ofticiating  minister  alone  re- 
peated the  formularies.  The  fir.st  writer  who  men- 
tions the  Lord's  Prayer  as  having  been  used  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Augustine  also  alludes  to  this  practice.  The 
Ordo  Romanus  prefixes  a  preface  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  contains 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  prayer.  All  the  Roman 
breviaries  enjoin  that  Divine  service  should  com- 
mence with  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  but 
this  custom  can  be  traced  no  farther  back  than  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Cistercian  monks.  The  practice  of 
using  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  commencing  sermon 
in  public  worship  receives  no  countenance  from  the 
wrilings  of  the  ancient  Christian  Fathers.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  this  pra^-er  as  a  form,  Augus- 
tine says,  "AVe  are  free  to  ask  the  same  things  that 
are  desired  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  souietimes  in  one 
manner  of  expression,  and  sometimes  in  another." 
And  Tertullian,  speaking  expressly  of  prayer,  and  of 
the  Loi-d's  Prayer  particularly,  says,  "There  are 
many  things  to  be  asked  according  to  the  various 
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circumstances  of  iiieii;"  and  again  lie  says,  '-Wo 
pray  without  a  monitor  (or  set  form)  because  we 
piay  iVom  the  heart." 

The  obvious  design  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  pre- 
senting his  followers  with  this  short,  beautiful,  and 
comprehensive  model  of  prayer,  was  to  teach  them 
to  pray  in  the  Spirit.  There  is  no  e.\press  relerencc 
in  it  to  the  work  aiul  the  name  of  Christ.  Thisomis 
siou,  however,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Jesus  was  now 
exhibiting  for  the  lirst  time,  clearly  and  without  a 
ligtn-e,  the  true  nature  and  design  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gi)d.  Hut  the  tacts  in  the  providence  of  God  on 
which  the  kingdom  rested,  the  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Redeemer  which  were  yet  to  happen,  and 
which  were  to  be  evolved  by  the  free  agency  of  man, 
lie  refrains  from  explaining.  Tlie  great  doctrines, 
however,  as  to  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  effiaicy 
of  His  atonement,  are  contained  in  tliis  prayer  by 
inipliciition,  though  not  directly.  The  one  grand 
iiloa  to  which  the  whole  prayer  tends  is,  the  ardent 
longing  of  the  believer  for  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  This  thought  runs  through  the  whole 
prayer,  from  its  preface  to  its  conclusion,  just  as  the 
unfolding  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  runs  tln'ough 
the  whole  of  the  sublime  sermon  on  the  mount. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  then,  viewed  in  this  aspect,  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  referring  to  the 
relation  of  God  to  man,  and  the  other  of  man  to 
God.  The  one  portion  of  the  prayer  breathes  a  wish 
that  God  Himself  would  estabhsh  His  kingdom  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  other  bieatlics  a  with  that 
all  the  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  this  king- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  men,  may  be  removed ;  while 
tjie  conclusion  expresses  a  tirm  hope  and  belief 
founded  on  the  nature  of  God,  that  the  prayer  will 
be  heard  and  answered. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  a  solenni  Christian  ordinance 
instituted  by  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  night  of  his 
betrayal,  and  designed  to  conmicmorate  his  Media- 
torial suflerings  and  death.  An  account  of  its  first 
institution  is  thus  given  by  the  Evangelist  Matthew, 
"And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples, 
and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took 
the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  say- 
ing. Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  But  I  say  unto  J'ou,  I  will  not  drink 
henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day 
when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  king- 
dom." Jesus  had  just  celebrated  his  last  Passover 
on  earth,  his  concluding  act  of  observance  of  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law.  The  type  had  served  its 
puiposc,  and  now  gave  way  to  the  antitype.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Passover  having  been  in  past  ages  a 
standing  representation  of  that  death  which  he  was 
about  to  endure,  Jesus  proceeded  to  institute  a  cor- 
responding ordinance,  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to 
be  a  standing  memorial  in  all  I'uture  ages  of  the  liame 
!    solemn  event.     Having  feasted  on  the  typical  Pass- 


over, Jesus  took  the  remains  of  the  Paschal  bread, 
and  of  the  Paschal  wine,  and  consecrated  them  anew 
as  the  elements  of  that  gieat  feast  which  his  people 
were  hencelbrth  to  observe  in  commemoration  of 
himself  as  their  Piissover  sacriliced  for  them. 

No  name  is  given  to  this  Christian  feast  by  the 
Evangelists  who  record  its  institution,  but  it  is 
styled  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  "  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  as  having  been  appointed  by  Christ 
on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  by  Judas 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  chief  priests  and  elders. 
The  name  by  which  this  sacrament  has  been  desig- 
nated in  all  ages  of  the  church,  and  among  all  its 
various  sections,  is  the  Communion  (which  see). 
It  has  also  been  termed  the  Eucharist,  as  being  a 
symbolical  expression  of  thanksgiving  for  redeeming 
mercy. 

The  strict  connection  between  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  Jewish  Passover  was  so  strongly  recognized 
by  the  early  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
that,  as  Epiphanius  has  shown,  they  continued  for 
many  years  to  observe  both  festivals,  and  even  in 
the  Christian  church  generally,  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity  at  the  festi- 
val of  Ea>tor,  which  corresponded  to  the  Passover. 
That  the  two  ordinances,  however,  were  in  reality 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  is  plain  f'roui 
the  fact,  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Passover,  while  he  minutely  de- 
scribes the  nature  and  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, speaking  of  it  as  a  customary  rite  in  these 
words,  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

The  question  has  been  raised,  Whether  Christ 
himself  partook  of  this  holy  ordinance  at  its  lirst  in- 
stitution. No  light  is  thrown  upon  this  point  either 
by  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels,  or  by  that  in  First 
Corinthians.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  ac- 
cordingly, has  existed  on  the  subject  even  from 
early  times.  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  maintain 
the  aftirmative,  but  it  apiiears  very  unlikely  that 
Jesus,  though  he  partook  of  the  typical  least  of  the 
Jewish  passover,  would  partake  of  a  feast  which  was 
not  designed  for  Him  but  for  His  people.  He 
speaks  of  the  bread  as  ••  broken  for  you,''  meaning 
for  his  disciples,  and  in  regard  to  the  wine,  he  says, 
•■  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  15oth  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments and  the  sacramental  actions  have  throughout 
a  reference  to  the  Supper  as  a  feast,  not  for  biin,  but 
upon  him,  a  feast  of  which  He  was  the  object  to  be 
partaken  of,  and  in  no  sense  a  partaker. 

Another  inquiry  has  been  started,  as  to  which 
theologians  have  been  in  all  ages  divided  in  opinion, 
namely,  Whether  Judas  the  traitor  partook  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  af 
lirm  that  he  was  not  present  on  tlie  solemn  occasion. 
The  advocates  of  this  opinion  rely  chieliy  on  John 
xiii.  30,  "  He  then  ha\  ing  received  the  sop  went  im- 
mediately out:  and  it  was  night."  Those  who  hold 
the  contrary  opinion  appeal  to  Luke  xxii.  11,  "And 
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ye  shall  say  unto  the  goodman  of  the  house,  The 
Master  saith  unto  thee,  Where  is  the  guestchamber, 
where  I  shall  eat  the  passover  with  my  disciples?" 
and  also  to  the  saying  of  our  Lord  wlien  he  delivered 
the  cup  into  the  hands  of  his  disciples,  "  Drink  ye 
all  of  it,"  implying,  as  is  supposed,  that  the  twelve 
disciples  all  partook  of  the  sacramental  elements. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  church  in  all  ages 
has  been  that  Judas  was  both  present  at  the  sacra- 
mental feast,  and  partook  of  the  elements  along  with 
the  other  disciples. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  in  consulting  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  no  mention 
is  found  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper  by  Barnabas,  Poly- 
carp,  or  Clement  of  Rome,  but  only  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Ignatius  is  there  any  reference  to  the 
snbject,  and  even  supposing  the  passages  to  be 
genuine,  which  lias  been  doubted,  the  allusions  are 
slight  and  very  general.  Most  of  tlie  early  apolo- 
gists for  Christianity  also  are  silent  as  to  this  ordi- 
nance. Justin  Martyr,  however,  has  given  two 
descriptions  of  the  ordinance  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  "  On  Sunday,"  he  says,  "  we  all  assemble  in 
one  place,  both  those  who  live  in  the  city  and  they 
who  dwell  in  the  country,  and  the  writings  of  apos- 
tles and  prophets  are  read  so  long  as  the  time  per- 
mits. When  the  reader  stops,  the  president  of  the 
assembly  makes  an  address,  in  which  he  recapitu- 
lates the  glorious  things  that  have  been  read,  and 
exhorts  the  people  to  follow  them.  Then  we  all 
stand  up  together  and  pray.  After  prayer,  bread, 
wine,  and  water,  are  brought  in.  The  lUTsident  of 
the  meeting  again  prays  according  to  his  ability,  and 
gives  thanks,  to  which  the  people  respond,  Amen. 
After  this,  the  bread,  wine,  and  water,  are  distributed 
to  those  present,  and  the  deacons  carry  portions  to 
such  as  are  necessarily  detained  from  the  meeting. 
Those  who  are  able  and  willing  contribute  what  they 
please  in  money,  which  is  given  to  the  president  of 
the  meeting,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
widows  and  orphans,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  whom- 
soever is  necessitous."  In  the  dialogue  with  Try- 
pho  the  Jew,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to,  Justin, 
we  find  such  expressions  as  these,  "the  offering  of 
the  bread  of  thanksgiving,  and  of  the  cup  of  thaidcs- 
giving,"  "  the  eucharistio  meal  of  bread  and  wine," 
but  no  account  is  given  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
ordinance  was  celebrated.  Irena'us,  in  bis  contro- 
versial writings,  contends  that  the  eucharist  should 
be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  alleged  that  all  sacrifices  had  ceased.  He 
takes  care,  however,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Jew- 
ish sacrifices,  alleging  it  to  be  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
character  than  these  mere  typical  ordinances.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origen,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian, 
all  make  frequent  references  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
a  standing  ordinance  in  the  church.  The  Apostolical 
Coiistitntioiis,  however,  which  is  the  oldest  liturgical 
document  extant,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  all  the 
liturgies  both  of  the  Eastern  and  AVestern  churches. 


atfords  the  most  important  information  in  reference  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  as  observed  in  the  early  Christian 
church.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Jamieson  for  the 
following  admirable  view  of  the  whole  service  among 
the  primitive  Christians :  "The  peculiar  service  of 
the  faithful  was  commoidy  introduced  by  a  private 
and  silent  prayer,  which  was  followed  by  a  general 
supplication  for  the  church  and  the  whole  family  of 
mankind,  and  then  each  of  the  brethren  came  for- 
ward to  contribute  a  free-will  oft'ering,  accoiding  to 
his  ability,  to  the  treasury  of  the  church,  the  wealthy 
always  being  careful  to  bring  part  of  theirs  in  arti- 
cles of  bread  and  wine.  Out  of  this  collection  both 
the  sacramental  elements  were  fumished ;  the  one 
consisting,  from  the  first,  of  the  common  bread  that 
was  in  use  in  the  coimtry,  and  the  other  of  wine 
diluted  with  water,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  ancients.  Preliminary  to  the  distribution 
of  these,  two  ceremonies  were  always  observed  with 
the  greatest  punctuality, — the  one  emblematical  of 
the  purity  that  became  the  ordinance,  the  other  of 
the  love  that  should  reign  among  all  the  disciijles  of 
Christ.  The  deacons  brought  a  basin  of  water,  in 
which  the  presiding  ministers  washed  their  hands  in 
presence,  and  on  behalf,  of  the  whole  congregation— 
a  practice  founded  on  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, — 
'  I  will  wash  ni}'  hands  in  innocence,  and  so  I  will 
compass  thine  altar  ;'  and  then,  on  a  given  signal,  the 
assembled  brethren,  in  token  of  their  mutual  amity 
and  good  wifl,  proceeded  to  give  each  other  a  holy  kiss, 
ministers  saluted  ministers,  the  men  their  fellow-men, 
and  the  women  the  female  disciples  that  stood  beside 
them.  At  this  stage  of  the  service  another  prayer  of 
a  general  nature  was  otTered,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  minister,  addressing  the  peojile,  said, '  Peace 
be  unto  you,'  to  which  tliey  responded  in  one  voice, 
'  and  with  thy  spirit.'  Pausing  a  little,  he  said, '  Lift 
up  your  hearts  to  God,'  to  which  they  replied, 
'  We  lift  them  up  unto  God;'  and  then,  after  an- 
other brief  interval  of  silence,  he  proceeded, '  Let  us 
give  thanks  to  God,'  to  which  they  returned  the 
ready  answer,  '  It  is  meet  and  just  so  to  do.'  These 
preliminary  exhortations  being  completed,  the  min- 
ister ofl'ercd  up  what  was  called  the  great  thanksgiv- 
ing for  all  blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
especially  for  the  unspeakable  love  of  God  as  mani- 
fested in  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  for  that  holy  ordinance  in  which,  in  gra- 
cious adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man,  he  is  evi- 
dently set  forth  as  crucified  and  slain  ;  concluding 
with  an  earnest  desire  that  intending  communicants 
might  participate  in  all  the  benefits  it  was  designed 
to  impart,  to  which  all  the  people  said  aloud,  '  Amen.' 
As  the  communicants  were  about  to  advance  to  the 
place  appropriated  for  communion, — for  up  to  that 
time  it  was  unoccupied, — the  minister  exclaimed, 
'  Holy  things  to  holy  persons' — a  form  of  expression 
equivalent  to  a  practical  prohibition  of  all  who  were 
utdioly;  and  the  invitation  to  communicants  was 
given   by  the  singing  of  some  appropriate  Psalms, 
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siicli  as  tlie  passage  in  the  34ili,  '0  taste  and  see 
that  Ciod  is  good;'  and  the  133d,  begiiininj^  '  Be- 
liold!  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  togellier  in  unity!'  The  elements  liavinj; 
been  consecrated  by  a  prayer,  wliicli  consisted  chielly 
of  the  words  nf  the  instilution,  tlu!  minister  took  up 
the  breail,  an<i  bnaking  it,  in  memorial  of  Christ's 
body  being  broken,  distributed  to  his  assisting  breth- 
ren beside  him,  and  in  like  manner  tlie  cup,  both  of 
winch  were  carrieil  round  by  the  deacons  to  the  com- 
miniicjints  in  order;  and  while  they  presented  them 
in  this  simple  form,  '  the  body  of  Christ,'  '  the  blood 
of  Christ,'  each  conmiunicant,  on  receiving  them,  de- 
voutly said,  'Amen.'  The  manner  in  which  they  re- 
ceived the  clement  was,  by  taking  it  in  the  right  haml, 
and  placing  the  left  underneath  to  prevent  any  of  it 
from  falling.  The  act  of  communion  being  tinished,  a 
thanksgiving  hymn  was  sung,  and  an  appropriate 
prayer  offered,  after  which  the  brethren  again  gave 
each  other  the  salutation  of  a  holy  kiss,  and  having 
received  the  blessing  of  their  pastor,  were  exhorted 
to  '  Go  in  peace.' " 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  originally  instituted  in  the 
evening,  or  at  niglit,  and  in  the  apostolic  age  it 
seeins  to  have  been  sometimes  observed  during  the 
night,  and  at  other  times  during  the  day.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr makes  no  mention  of  the  precise  time  of  its  cele- 
br.-ition.  Tertulliau  speaks  of  Easter  Eve  as  a  spe- 
cial period  for  the  administration  of  this  ordinance. 
Tills  practice  continued  throughout  tlie  fourth  and 
lifih  centuries,  and  even  as  far  onward  as  to  the 
ninth  century.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies it  was  transferred  to  the  evening,  and  then  to 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  Easter,  and  after- 
wards to  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  communion  on  Christmas  eve  conti- 
nued to  a  late  period.  To  this  ancient  custom  of 
observing  this  ordinance  by  night  is  probably  to  be 
traced  the  modern  practice  of  burning  lighted  tapers 
on  such  occasions.  As  early  as  the  iifth  century 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  became  the  canonical 
hour,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
should  be  celebrated  on  Sundays  and  high  festivals 
at  this  hour,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  on  other  occa- 
sions. In  the  |U'imitive  church  it  was  an  univer- 
sal custom  to  administer  this  ordinance  on  Thursday 
On  Easter  week,  that  being  tlie  day  of  its  original 
institution  ;  and  some  even  contended  that  the  ordi- 
nance ought  to  be  restricteil  to  an  annual  celebration 
of  this  day,  though  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
clnu'ch  was  in  favourof  frequent  comniuiuon.  Weekly 
and  even  daily  communion  appears  to  have  been 
practised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  early  church. 
The  first  day  of  the  week,  indeed,  often  received  the 
name  of  ilict  pani-n,  the  day  of  bread,  with  evident 
allusion  to  the  observance  of  the  sacrament  on  that 
dav.  That  daily  communion  was  practised  by  the 
apostles  has  been  sometimes  inferred  from  Acts  ii. 
42,  4G,  "  And  they  continued  stedl'astly  in  the  apos- 
tles'  doctrine   and   fellowship,   and  in   breaking  of 


bread,  and  in  prayers.  And  they,  continuing  daily 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread 
from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  glad- 
ness and  singleness  of  heart." 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  at  first  in  the 
ujiper  room  of  a  private  house,  and  from  a  pas-sage 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  just  quoted,  it  would 
appear  that  the  connnuinon  was  celebrated  by  the 
early  followers  of  Christ  in  the  houses  of  believers. 
But  fr<jni  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  it  is  plain  that  the  Corin- 
thians nnist  have  had  a  separate  place  devoted  to  the 
observance  of  this  rite,  and  to  the  exercises  of  pub- 
lic worship.  In  times  of  persecution,  the  early 
CInistians  observed  the  Lord's  Supper  wherever  it 
could  be  done  with  safety,  in  secret  places,  in  the 
cemeteries,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.  But 
whenever  practicable,  they  celebrated  this  solemn 
ordinance  in  the  buildings  appropriated  to  public 
worship,  and  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  pri- 
vate houses  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  council 
of  Laodicea. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  as  to  the 
person  by  whom  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  admin- 
istered. Our  Lord  himself  was  the  tirst  who  dis- 
pensed the  ordinance,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  office  was  afterwards  discharged  by  the  apos- 
tles. We  learn  iVom  the  writers  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  that  it  was  the  special  office  of  the 
bishop  or  president  of  the  assembly  to  admhn.ster 
the  eucharist.  According  to  Justin  Martyr's  ac- 
connt  of  the  rite  already  quoted,  the  president  of  the 
brethren  pronounced  the  form  of  prayer  and  praise 
over  the  elements,  and  the  deacons  distributed  them 
among  the  commimicants  who  were  present,  and 
conveyed  them  to  those  who  were  absent.  Ignatius 
informs  us  that  the  ordinance  could  not  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  In  the  Aposto- 
lical Co»-ititutions  the  dispensation  of  the  eucharist 
is  ascribed  at  one  time  to  the  chief  priest,  at  another 
to  the  bishop.  He  is  directed  to  stand  before  the 
altar  with  tlie  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  per- 
form the  office  of  consecration.  For  a  long  period 
it  was  forbiilden  to  a  presbyter  to  consecrate  the 
elements  if  the  bishop  was  present,  that  duty  1  e- 
longing  to  the  bisliop  alone.  But  in  the  middle 
ages  the  bishops  seldom  ofiKiated  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  The  general  rule  in  the  primitive  church  was, 
that  the  bishop  consecrated  the  elements,  assisted  by 
the  presbyter,  that  the  presbyter  distributed  the 
bread,  and  the  deacon  presented  the  cup.  In  the 
absence  of  the  bishop  the  duty  of  consecration  de- 
volved upon  the  presbyter,  and  in  such  a  case  both 
the  bread  and  the  cup  were  distributed  by  the  dea- 
cons. Sometimes  the  deacons  took  upon  themselves 
the  office  of  consecialing  the  elements,  but  this  prac- 
tice was  forbidden  by  repeated  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
the  cariy  Christian  church,  none  but  believers  in 
full  communion  with  the  church  were  allowed  to  be 
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present ;  and  all  who  were  present  partook  of  the 
ordinance.  The  consecrated  elements  were  also  sent 
by  the  liands  of  the  deacons  to  such  of  the  brethren 
as  from  sickness  or  imprisonment  were  nnable  to 
attend.  The  custom  at  length  arose  which,  for  a 
long  period,  prevailed  in  tlie  ancient  church,  of  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  to  infants.  (See  Com- 
munion, Inf.\nt.)  Nay,  even  tlie  ordinance  was 
frequently  administered  to  the  sick  when  in  the  de- 
lirium of  fever,  and  to  penitents  when  on  their  death- 
beds. Some  were  accustomed  also  to  carry  home  a 
portion  of  the  consecrated  bread,  and  to  lay  it  up 
for  futm'e  use  in  a  chest  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  when  they  had  no  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  morning  service,  they  partook  of  a  portion  of 
the  bread,  and  if  a  Christian  stranger  came  to  share 
in  their  hospitality,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  kindness 
was  to  produce  a  portion  of  the  sacramental  bread, 
and  break  it  between  them,  thereby  hallowing  their 
social  intercourse,  by  joining  together  in  a  solemn 
ordinance,  which  they  held  in  the  most  profound  re- 
verence, and  the  observance  of  which  they  regarded 
as  necessaiy  to  their  happiness  both  here  and  here- 
after. 

In  the  ancient  Christian  church,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  the  faithful  were  communicants,  and  the  rule  of 
St.  Ambrose  was  regarded  as  admitting  of  no  excep- 
tion :  "  All  Christians  ought  on  every  Lord's  Day 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  It  was  not 
until  the  sixth  century  tliat  the  distinction  came  to 
be  recognized  between  communicants  and  non-com- 
municants. From  this  it  afterwards  became  cus- 
tomary to  keep  consecrated  bread,  called  EuLOGIA 
(which  see),  for  the  purpose  of  oft'ering  it  to  such 
persons  as  chose  to  partake  of  it,  instead  of  uniting 
in  regular  communion  with  the  church.  These  per- 
sons were  called  Half-way  communicants.  After 
the  general  introduction  of  infant-baptism,  the  eu- 
charist  continued  to  be  aihniuistered  to  all  who  had 
been  baptized,  whether  infants  or  adults.  The  Afri- 
can church  were  accustomed  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nance to  the  dead,  and  even  to  bury  with  them  some 
portion  of  the  consecrated  elements.  Comninnicants 
in  the  early  church  wore  a  peculiar  dress  when  par- 
taking of  the  .sacrament,  probably  white  raiment ; 
and  tlie  women  wore  white  veils,  called  domiiiicalia. 
All  the  faithful  were  required  to  bring  certain  obla- 
tions or  presents  of  bread  and  wine.  Tlie  bread  was 
wrapped  in  a  white  linen  cloth,  and  the  whie  was 
contained  in  a  vessel  called  aina  or  amtila.  These 
offerings  were  brought  to  the  altar  after  the  deacon 
had  said,  "  Let  us  pray,"  and  while  the  assembly 
were  engaged  in  singing  a  hymn  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion. This  custom  was  abolished  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

On  the  authority  of  Augustine  we  learn  that  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  com- 
municants stood  with  their  faces  towards  the  east. 
The  clergy  first  received  the  elements,  then  the  men, 
and  last  of  all  the  women.     The  communicants  ad- 


vanced to  the  table  two  at  a  time.  Tliey  took  the 
bread  and  the  cup  in  their  hands,  and  repeated  after 
the  minister  the  sacramental  formulary,  concluding 
with  a  loud  Amen.  The  men  received  the  elements 
with  uncovered  hands  pre\iously  washed  ;  the  wo- 
men made  use  of  the  dominical.  From  the  ninth 
century  the  bread  began  to  be  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  communicants  by  the  officiating  minister,  to 
Ill-event  them  from  carrying  it  home.  The  practice 
of  kneeling  during  the  consecration,  and  distribution 
of  the  elements,  was  first  introduced  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  did  not  become  general 
till  a  period  considerably  later. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  bread  which  ought 
to  be  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  keen  contiover.sy 
was  long  carried  on  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  the  former  contending  for  the  use  of  lea- 
vened, and  the  latter  of  unleavened  bread.  From 
the  seventh  century  the  Church  of  Home  began  to 
use  unleavened  bread,  a  practice  -which  was  discon- 
tinued by  Protestants  at  the  Reformation,  -nith  the 
exception  of  the  Lutherans.  The  eueharistic  bread 
of  the  Romanists  is  styled  the  Host  (w-hich  see). 

The  wine  which  our  Lord  used  in  the  Supper  was, 
of  course,  the  common  wine  of  Palestine,  but  the  an- 
cient churches  universally  mixed  water  with  the 
sacramental  w-ine.  The  Armenians  used  wine  alone, 
and  the  Aquarians  water  alone,  but  both  were  re- 
gai-ded  as  heretics.  Tlie  proportion  of  water  mixed 
with  the  w-ine  varied  at  dift'erent  times,  being  some- 
times one-fourth,  at  other  times  one-third.  The 
Western  church  mixed  cold  water  only  ;  the  Greek 
church  did  the  same  at  first,  but  afterwards  added 
w-arm  water  just  before  the  disti-ibution.  In  the 
third  or  fourth  century  it  became  customary  in  the 
Eastern  church  to  hold  up  the  consecrated  elements 
before  the  people,  in  order  to  excite  their  veneration 
for  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  sacrament.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  liont  of  the  Latin  church  came  to  be 
worsliipped  in  consequence  of  the  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation  being  believed.  This  dogma  was  in- 
troduced into  Gaul  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  into 
Germany  in  the  thirteenth. 

Both  elcmenis  were  imiversally  administered  to 
both  clergy  and  laity  until  about  the  twelfth  century, 
when  in  the  Western  clunch  the  cup  began  to  be 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  laitj'.  (See  Chalice.) 
The  Greeks  retain  substantially  the  ancient  custom, 
and  Protestants  universally  give  the  .sacrament  to 
both  clergy  and  laity  in  both  kinds.  A  certain 
form  of  words  was  used  from  early  times  in  deliver- 
ing the  elements  to  the  jieople,  to  which  the  people 
answered.  Amen.  The  words  spoken  by  the  offi- 
ciating minister  were  simpl)-,  "  The  body  of  Christ,"' 
and  "  The  blood  of  Christ,"  to  each  of  which  expres- 
sions the  people  subjoined.  Amen.  The  author  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  speaks  of  the  form  in 
this  manner:  "Let  the  bishop  give  the  oblation, 
saying,  '  The  body  of  Christ,'  and  let  the  receiver 
answer.  Amen.     Let  the  deacon  hold  the  cup,  and 
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when  lie  gives  it,  say,  '  Tlie  blood  of  Clirist,  the  cup 
of  life,' and  let  him  that  drinks  it,  say  Amen."  In 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  we  find  the  form 
somewhat  enlarged,  thus,  "The  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  soul ;"  and  before  the  time 
of  Alcuin  and  Cliarleniagne  it  was  augmented  into 
this  form,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pre- 
serve thy  soul  unto  everlasting  life." 

In  the  primitive  Cln-istian  cliurch,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  retained  in  the  simplicity  of  its  original  in- 
stitution, and  tlie  ordinance  was  regarded  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  faith  and  increasing  the 
love  of  his  followers.  In  course  of  time  highly  figura- 
tive language  began  to  be  used,  which  implied,  if 
imderstood  litcr.ally,  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ. 
During  the  Eutychian  controversy,  the  notion  was 
broached  by  some,  that  there  was  a  union  between 
Christ  and  the  elements  similar  to  that  between  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  ninth  century  that  the 
doctrine  was  promulg.ated  of  a  real  change  of  the 
substance  of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
(See  TRANSUBsTANTi.\Tioy.)  This,  of  course,  na- 
turally led  to  the  worship  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament. 
(See  IIOST,  Adoration  of  tiie\  and  the  kindred 
dogma,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  true  and  [iroper  sacri- 
fice for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  or  the 
souls  in  purgatory.  (See  Mass.)  At  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  sixteenth  century,  these  dogmas  of  Rome 
were  renounced  by  the  Protestant  party ;  but  Lu- 
ther, still  cleaving  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  our 
Saviour's  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  introduced  the 
doctrine  of  Consuhstantiatiox  (which  see),  sig- 
nifying that  although  the  elements  remain  unchanged, 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  received  by  the 
communicants  alorig  with  the  symbols.  Zwingli,  how- 
ever, disapproving  alike  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
Transiibstantialiojmnd  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Con- 
substantiation,  maintained  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
no  more  than  a  representation  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ordi- 
nance but  a  mcmoriiil  of  Christ.  The  Helvetic  Re- 
former, however,  in  thus  explaining  the  matter,  has 
perhaps  scarcely  described  the  true  nature  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  it  is  understood  by  most  Protestant 
churches.  The  elements  are,  doubtless,  recognized 
as  symbols  or  signs,  but  to  the  true  believer  they 
are  something  more,  for  they  are  seals  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  ratifying  and  confirming  all  its  bless- 
ings as  given  over  by  Christ  to  his  people,  and  re- 
ceived on  their  part  by  the  exercise  of  a  living  faith. 

LORD'S  TABLE.    See  Communion  Table. 

LORETTO  (Holy  House  at),  a  house  at  Lo- 
retto,  a  small  town  in  the  States  of  the  Church  in 
Italy,  which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  Roman- 
ists, as  being  the  place  where  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
born,  and  also  the  infant  Jesus.  The  story  of  this 
wonderful  house  is  implicitly  believed  by  many  Ro- 
manists.    The   outlines  are  brielly  these:  Helena, 


the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  found  it  at 
Nazareth  about  three  centuries  after  the  incarnation. 
It  was  carried  by  angels  through  the  air  in  May  1291, 
and  laid  down  by  them  on  a  little  eminence  in  Dalina- 
tia,  where  it  attracted  great  attention,  and  performed 
niiracles  of  healing.  Doubts  having  arisen  as  to  its 
character,  the  blessed  Virgin,  surrounded  by  angelic 
spirits,  appeared  to  a  jiriest,  named  Alexander,  when 
on  a  sickbed,  and  infonned  him  that  in  that  house  she 
was  born,  lived,  received  the  message  of  Gabriel, 
and  conceived  the  Son  of  God.  She  further  told 
the  priest,  that  the  apostles  had  converted  this  house 
into  a  church;  that  Peter  had  consecrated  its  altar  ; 
that  because  insulted  in  Nazareth  by  infidels,  and 
neglected  by  Christians,  it  was  carried  over  by  angels 
to  Dalmatia ;  and  that  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  all 
this,  his  health  should  be  immediately  restored.  On 
awakening,  Alexander  found  himself  restored  to 
health.  The  Dalmatians,  however,  were  not  long 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  gift  of  the  house.  On  the 
night  of  the  10th  December  1294,  some  shepherds, 
who  were  watching  their  tiocks,  beheld  a  house  sur- 
rounded b)'  uncommon  splerjdour  flying  across  the 
Adriatic,  which  separates  Dalmatia  from  Italy.  The 
holy  house  rested  in  a  district  called  Lauretum,  and 
hence  the  name,  "  The  House  of  Loretto,"  which  it 
retains  to  this  day.  Soon  it  became  very  famous  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  to  which  thousands  resorted 
for  devotion  and  miracuhjus  cures.  The  number  of 
pilgrims,  however,  greatly  diminished  in  consequence 
of  the  bands  of  robbers  which  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  house  again  moveil  to  a  small  hill  near 
the  road  where  the  faithful  might  have  access  to  it 
without  being  exposed  to  robbers.  This  new  miracle 
greatly  increased  the  reverence  in  which  the  house 
was  held.  The  hill  on  which  it  now  stood  was  the 
joint  property  of  two  brothers,  who  quarrelled  about 
the  rent  they  were  to  receive.  Accordingly  this 
miraculous  liouse  was  once  more  transferred,  and 
placed  in  its  present  site,  a  very  short  distance  be- 
yond the  property  of  the  unworthy  brothers.  And 
there  the  house  remains  till  the  present  dav. 

The  House  of  Loretto  is  thus  described  by  one 
who  visited  the  spot:  '-This  holy  house,  that  can 
thus  fly  or  walk  at  pleasure,  is  about  thirty-two  feet 
long,  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  with 
a  chimney  and  small  belfry.  The  walls  are  of  stone. 
There  is  in  it  a  small  altar,  the  one  dedicated  by 
Peter;  and  on  it  is  an  antique  wooden  cross.  On 
the  right  of  the  altar  is  an  im.age  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  infant  on  her  arm,  with  the  hair  of  each 
divided  after  the  maimer  of  the  people  of  Nazareth. 
This  image  is  surroimded  with  golden  lamps,  by 
whose  constant  glare  and  dazzle  it  is  somewhat  con- 
cealed. The  Virgin  and  Son  are  most  gorgeously 
decorated,  and  are  brilliant  with  precious  stones. 
This  holy  image  was  carried  to  Prance  in  170G,  but 
it  was  brought  back  with  pious  pomp  ;  and  welcomed 
by  the  discharge  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bell.-. 
it  was  borne  to  the  holv  house  on  a  rich  frame.  c«r- 
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ried  by  eight  bishops,  on  the  5th  day  of  January, 
1803. 

"And  the  miracles  wrought  by  this  holy  house 
are  numerous  and  wonderful.  It  is  hung  round  by 
'  the  votive  offerings  in  gold,  silver,  wax,  and  other 
materials,'  presented  by  those  on  wliom  miracles 
were  performed.  Pietro  Barbo  was  there  miracu- 
lously healed,  and  was  informed  by  the  Virgin  that 
he  would  be  elected  Pope  !  He  was  so  elected,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Paul  IL  He  issued  a  bull, 
dated  November  1,  1464,  in  which  he  speaks  of  '  the 
great  wonders  and  infinite  miracles''  wrought  by 
means  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  this  house.  This  house 
has  been  the  pet  of  many  a  Pope,  who  have  ex- 
pended treasures  upon  it !  And  there  it  stands  at 
the  present  hour,  '  the  most  celebrated  sanctuary  in 
Italy' — hung  round  by  votive  offerings  of  great  value, 
visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
with  a  regular  establishment  of  priests,  sustained  at 
an  enormous  annual  expense,  mainly  collected  from 
tlie  beggar  pilgrims.  There  also  is  the  'holy  por- 
ringer,' in  which  pap  was  made  for  the  infant  Sa- 
viour, and  which  imparts  wonderful  sanctity  to  every 
thing  that  is  put  into  it ! "  The  Litany  to  the  "  Lady 
of  Loretto"  may  be  foimd  in  the  "Garden  of  the 
Soul,"  and  in  most  other  Romish  prayer-books. 

LOTS  (Casting  of),  a  mode  of  determining  an 
uncertain  event  by  an  appeal  to  the  providence  of 
God,  which  is  made  by  casting  or  throwing  some- 
thing. Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  lot  was 
resorted  to  frequently  in  disputes  about  property. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
divided  by  Joshua,  and  frequent  allusions  occur 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  to  this  mode  of  set- 
tling disputed  matters.  Thus  in  Prov.  xvi.  33,  it  is 
said,  "  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap ;  but  the  whole 
disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord;"  and  in  xviii.  18, 
"  The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease,  and  parteth 
between  the  mighty."  From  these  passages  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  tlie  lot  was  employed  in  courts  of 
justice  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  In  criminal  cases, 
as  in  Josh.  vii.  14 — 18,  we  tind  the  sacred  lot  called 
Urim  and  Thummim,  resorted  to  in  order  to  discover 
the  guilty  party.  In  many  matters  of  great  public 
interest,  as  in  the  election  of  Saul  to  tlie  kingdom, 
appeal  was  often  made  to  the  lot.  It  is  also  refen-ed 
to  in  Esther  iii.  7,  "  In  the  lirst  month,  that  is,  the 
month  Nisau,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  king  Ahasuerus, 
they  cast  Pur,  that  is,  the  lot,  before  Haman  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  to  the  twelfth 
month,  th.at  is,  the  month  Adar;"  and  Bishop  Pa- 
trick remarks  on  the  passage,  "  It  was  customary  in 
the  East,  by  casting  lots  into  an  urn,  to  inquire  what 
days  would  be  fortunate,  and  what  not,  to  undertake 
any  business  in.  According  to  this  superstitious 
practice,  Haman  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  time 
in  the  year  was  mo.st  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and 
what  most  unlucky.  First  he  inquired  what  month 
was  most  fortunate,  and  found  the  month  Adar, 
which  was  the  last  month  in  the  year,  answerable  to 


our  February.  There  was  no  festival  during  this 
month,  nor  was  it  sanctified  by  any  peculiar  rites. 
Tlien  he  inquired  the  day,  and  found  the  thirteenth 
day  was  not  auspicious  to  them.  (v.  13.)  Some 
tliink  for  every  day  he  drew  a  lot  ;  but  found  none 
to  his  mind  until  he  came  to  the  last  month  of  aU, 
and  to  the  middle  of  it.  Now  this  whole  business 
was  governed  by  Providence,  by  which  these  lots 
were  directed,  and  not  by  the  Persian  gods,  to  fall 
in  the  last  month  of  the  j'ear;  whereby  almost  a 
whole  year  intervened  between  the  design  and  its 
execution,  and  gave  time  for  Mordecai  to  acquaint 
Esther  with  it,  and  for  her  to  intercede  with  the 
king  for  the  reversing  or  suspending  his  decree,  and 
disappointing  the  conspiracy." 

Not  only  in  Old,  but  also  in  New  Testament 
times,  the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  lot  is  men- 
tioned. Thus  in  the  election  of  an  apostle  to  fill  the 
place  of  Judas,  it  is  said.  Acts  i.  26,  "  And  they 
gave  forth  their  lots ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Mat- 
thias ;  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apos- 
tles." Even  at  this  day,  as  travellers  inform  us,  the 
casting  of  lots  is  practised  in  the  East  in  doubtful 
matters  which  it  may  be  difficult  otherwise  to  decide. 
Among  the  Moravians,  also,  in  questions  of  impor- 
tance recoiu'se  is  had  to  the  lot.  This,  however,  is 
never  resorted  to  but  after  mature  deliberation  and 
fervent  prayer ;  nor  is  anything  submitted  to  its  de- 
cision which  does  not,  after  being  thoroughly  weigh- 
ed, appear  to  the  assembly  eligible  in  itself. 
LOTS  (Divination  by).  See  Divination. 
LOTS  (Feast  of).  See  Pueim. 
LOTUS- WORSHIP.  This  flower,  the  Kymphtm 
Lotus  of  Linnwus,  and  the  Sacred  Lily  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  an  object  of  veneration  in  various  heathen 
countries.  The  gods  are  frequently  represented 
sitting  on  the  flower  of  a  lotus.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son informs  us,  that  Ehoon,  the  Egyptian  god  of 
day,  is  thus  represented  on  the  monuments.  "  He 
is  then,"  says  he,  "supposed  to  signify  the  sun  in  the 
winter  solstice,  or  the  rising  sun ;  and  the  crook  and 
flagellum,  the  emblems  of  Osiris,  which  he  some- 
times carries,  may  be  intended  to  indicate  the  influ- 
ence he  is  about  to  exercise  upon  mankind.  The 
vase  from  which  the  plant  grows  is  a  lake  of  water, 
and  the  usual  initial  of  the  word  ma  or  moo,  water. 
'  They  do  indeed,'  says  Plutarch,  '  characterize  the 
rising  sun  as  though  it  sprang  every  day  afresh  out 
of  the  lotus  plant ;  but  this  implies,  that  to  moisture 
we  owe  the  first  kindling  of  this  luminary.'"  With 
respect  to  the  lotus  plant  on  which  the  deity  is  re- 
presented seated.  Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
remarks,  that  "  it  is  always  the  Nymj>hcca  Lotus,  and 
in  no  instance  the  Nelumho.  And  though  this  last 
is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  authors  among  the 
plants  of  Egypt,  it  is  never  introduced  into  the 
sculptures  as  a  sacred  emblem,  nor  indeed  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  country ;  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  dis- 
prove one  of  the  supposed  analogies  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Indian  objects  of  veneration.     With  regard  to 
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tlie  comiiion  lotus,  so  frcqiieiuly  repiesi'iitcd  as  a 
favourite  rtowor  in  (lie  liands  of  tlie  E^cyptiaiis,  (as 
the  rose  or  others  might  be  in  the  liaiids  of  any 
modern  people,)  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  Iiaving 
been  sacred,  much  less  an  object  of  worship." 

Among  the  Hindus  the  lotus  has  been  generally 
recognized  as  the  symbol  of  Brahma,  the  creator  of 
the  world,  who,  poised  upon  a  lotus  leaf,  floated  upon 
the  waters,  and  all  that  he  was  able  to  discern  with 
his  eight  eyes,  for  he  had  four  heads,  was  water  and 
darkness.  The  lotus,  accordingly,  continues  to  be 
revered  in  the  temples  of  the  Hindus,  as  well  as 
among  the  Budhists  of  Thibet  and  Nepaul ;  and  a 
Nepaulesa  bowed  reverently  before  this  plant  as  he 
noticed  it  in  entering  the  study  of  Sir  William  Junes. 
The  lotus  is  the  emblem  of  the  generative  power  of 
nature,  and  hence  it  is  found  accompanying  the 
images  of  all  the  Hindu  gods,  who  personify  the  idea 
of  creation  or  generation.  Tlie  symbol  of  the  lotus 
has  been  earned  by  Budhism  from  India  into  China, 
and  even  into  Japan,  where  the  god  C^non  (which 
see)  is  represented  sitting  upon  a  lotus. 

LOVE  (Family  of).    See  F,\milists. 

LOVE-FEASTS.  These  feasts,  as  they  were 
practised  among  the  primitive  Christians,  have  been 
fully  described  in  the  article  Ag.vp.b  (which  see). 
Imitations  of  the  custom  are  fouiul  in  a  few  modem 
churches.  Thus  the  Moravians  have  from  time  to 
time  meetings  of  the  Brethren,  at  which  refresh- 
ments are  handed  round,  while  addresses  are  delivered 
upon  religious  subjects,  varied  with  singing  hymns, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures.  Love-feasts  are  held 
among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  cpiarterly,  to  which 
pei'sons  are  admitted  by  ticket  or  a  note  from  the 
superintendent.  The  meeting  begins  with  singing 
and  prayer,  afterwards  small  pieces  of  bread  or  plain 
cake  with  water  are  distributed,  and  all  present  eat 
and  drink  together  in  token  of  brotherly  love.  After 
a  few  addresses,  a  collection  is  made  for  the  poor, 
and  the  meeting  is  closed  with  prayer. 

LOW  CHURCHMEN,  a  nam'e  often  given  to 
the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England, 
who  are  generally  understood  to  hold  and  to  teach 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Heformation. 
They  di.savow  all  sympathy  with  the  Tractarian  or 
Romanizing  party.  (See  Anglo-Catiioi.ics.)  A 
party  existed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  bearing 
the  name  of  Low  Churclnnen.  They  were  under- 
stood, however,  to  be  latitudinarian  in  their  senti- 
ments, and  their  doctrinal  teaching  had  a  tendency 
towards  Socinianism.  But  the  Low  Churchmen  of 
the  present  day  have  received  their  name  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  views  which  they  are  believed  to 
entertain  on  the  subject  of  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  the  apostolical  dignity  of  the  clergy. 
Their  theological  views  are  generally  considered  to 
be  more  strictly  Calvinistic  than  either  the  High  or 
the  Broad  Church  party.  The  Low  Chiuchmen  are 
at  present  a  minority  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
occupy  a  high  place  in  pidjlic  estimation.   Their  zeal 


and  activity  in  the  support  of  missions  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  shown  in  the  warm  suppoit  which 
they  lend  to  the  Church  Missionary  and  Piustoral 
Aid  Societies,  as  well  as  to  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions  generally.  "The  Evangelical  party  in 
the  Church  of  England,"  says  Mr.  Marsden,  "  claims 
to  represent,  both  in  Church  polity  and  doctrinal 
theology,  the  i>rinciple8  of  the  Reformation,  as  the 
Reformation  was  understood  and  practised,  down  to 
nearly  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Amongst 
them  are  to  be  found  some  who  hold  the  Divine  right 
of  episcopacy  and  the  necessity  of  an  apostolical 
succession  ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  In  general 
they  maintain,  rather,  that  episcopacy  is  a  wise  and 
ancient  form  of  government  than  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  a  church  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  Presbyterian  Churches,  nor  do  they 
deny  the  claims  of  orthodox  dissenters.  Orders  may  be 
valid,  though  irregular,  and  churches  may  be  defec- 
tive in  many  points  and  yet  possess  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  constitute  a  church.  The  unity  of  a  church 
consists  in  the  spiritual  dependence  and  vital  union 
which  each  member  of  it  posses.ses  with  Christ,  the 
church's  head.  In  doctrine,  the  Low  Church  party 
place  justification  by  faith  only,  in  the  foreground ; 
they  preach  the  total  fall  of  man  in  Adam,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  new  birth  ;  and  they  diiVer  from  High 
Churchmen  in  asserting  that  this  new  birth,  or  re- 
generation, does  not  of  necessity  take  place  in  bap- 
tism, and  they  deny  that  it  is  inseparable  from  it. 
Of  both  the  sacraments,  indeed,  they  hold  that  they 
do  not  necessarily  convey  grace  ;  but  oidy  to  those 
who  partake  of  them  aright.  In  their  ministrations 
the  doctrines  of  redemption  are  made  prominent. 
They  have  occasionally  been  charged  with  neglect- 
ing to  inculcate  the  ordinary  duties  of  lite  ;  but  An- 
tinomianism,  which  would  be  the  result  of  such 
neglect,  seldom  makes  its  appearance  in  their  tlocks. 
The  party  is  often  termed  Calvinistic ;  but  the  word 
is  not  very  accurately  employed.  Many  are  Evan- 
gelical Arminian.s,  and  not  a  few,  who  are  content 
to  acceiJt  the  name  of  Cahinists,  hold,  in  fact,  the 
disputed  points  nearly  as  Arminius  held  them.  It 
is  singular,  perhaps,  that  amongst  the  evangelical 
clergy  the  writings  of  Calvin  should  be  little  read, 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  known.  A  society  was  formed 
within  the  la.st  few  years  for  the  publication  of  Cal- 
vin's works ;  it  met  with  little  encour.agenient,  and 
entailed,  we  have  miderstood,  a  heavy  loss  on  its 
projectors.  About  the  same  time  the  Parker  Society 
was  instituted,  for  repidilishing  the  divines  of  the 
English  Reformation,  and  met  with  complete  suc- 
cess." 

LOW  SUNDAY,  the  octave  of  the  first  Sundiiy 
after  Easter-day,  as  being  a  festival,  though  of  a 
lower  degree.  It  is  called  in  the  Roman  church  the 
Dominica  in  A  Ibis. 

LOXIAS,  a  surname  of  Apollo  as  the  interpreter 
of  Ze>i.<i. 

LOXO,  a  surname  of  the  Grecian  goddess  Artemis. 
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LOYOLA  (Ignatius).    See  Jesuits. 

LUA,  one  of  the  ancient  Italian  goddesses,  to 
wlioni  tlie  arras  of  a  conquered  enemy  were  dedicated 
and  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  in  lier  honour. 

LUCAR,  Cykil,  (Confession  of),  a  remarkable 
Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  Cyril  Lucar,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  published  at  Geneva 
in  1630,  in  the  Latin  language.  It  is  divided  into 
separate  articles,  with  Scripture  proofs  appended  to 
eacli.  Lucar  had  firmly  resisted  the  project  of  unit- 
ing the  Greek  with  the  Latin  church,  and  his  de- 
sign in  publisliing  the  Confession  appears  to  have 
been  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  union  of  the  Greek 
witli  tlie  Reformed  church.  It  agrees  in  almost 
every  point  witli  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Cal- 
%in,  and  shows  evidently,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
a  strong  desire  to  bring  about  a  reformation  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  Greeks  tO  this  day  strenuously 
deny  tlie  authenticity  of  Lucar's  Confession,  but 
there  is  a  mass  of  positive  testimony  in  its  favour, 
which  places  it  beyond  a  doubt.  A  second  edition 
was  published  by  the  author,  with  some  additions 
and  improvements,  during  the  year  1G33.  Various 
editions  appeared  also  after  his  death,  particularly  in 
Holland,  where  it  attracted  much  notice. 

LUCERIA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  the  giver  ot 
light,  the  name  being  derived  from  Lat.  lux,  light. 

LUCERIUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the  an- 
cient Romans. 

LUCERNARIU.M  (from  Lat.  hicerna,  a  lamp), 
a  name  given  to  the  evening  service,  in  the  early 
Christian  Church,  because  it  commonly  began  when 
darkness  came  on,  and  it  was  necessary  to  light  up 
the  apartment. 

LUCIA'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  13th  of  December. 

LUCIANIS'rS,  the  followers  of  Lucian,  a  presby- 
ter of  Antioch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  held  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Person  of 
Christ  akin  to  those  whicli  were  afterwards  main- 
tained by  the  Semi-Arians.  The  school  which  he 
founded  at  Antioch  became  famous,  and  amongst  his 
scholars  were  several  of  the  heads  of  the  Arian  Jiarty, 
particularly  Eusebi us  of  Nicomedia,  Maris,  andTheog- 
nis.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Luciiin  himself  held 
Arian  opinions,  but  historically  speaking.  Dr.  New- 
man thinks  that  he  may  almost  be  considered  as  the 
author  of  Arianism.  Epiphanius  says,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  Word  in  the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  a  human  soul;  and  although  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  liands  of  heathen  persecutors,  A.  D. 
311,  there  is  too  much  reason  for  believing,  that  his 
theological  views  were  far  from  being  orthodox,  as 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  he  was  under  excommu- 
nication during  three  successive  patriarchs.  It  is 
pleasing,  however,  to  know  that  ten  or  fifteen  years 
before  his  martyrdom  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
church,  and  in  all  probability  at  that  time  he  would 
renounce  the  heretical  sentiments  he  may  have  pre- 
viously entertained.     Chrysostom's  panegyric  on  the 


festival  of  his  martyrdom  is  still  extant,  and  both 
RutBnus  and  Jerome  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
eulogium.  But  wliatever  may  have  been  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
Semi-Arians  adopted  his  creed,  which  is  extant. 
During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  Ni- 
cene  council  in  325  and  the  death  of  Constantius  in 
361,  Antioch  was  the  metropolis  of  the  heretical,  as 
Alexandria  was  of  the  orthodox  party.  From  An- 
tioch originated  the  attack  upon  the  church  after  the 
decision  of  the  council  of  Nice.  In  Antioch  the 
heresy  first  showed  itself  in  the  shape  of  Semi- 
Arianism  when  Lucian's  creed  was  produced.  There, 
too,  in  this  and  subsequent  councils,  negotiations 
on  Arianism  were  conducted  with  the  Western 
church.  At  Antioch  lastly,  and  at  TjTe,  a  suffra- 
gan see,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
upon  Athanasius.  The  Lucianists,  therefore,  may 
well  be  considered  as  having  exercised  an  influence 
which  long  survived  the  death  of  their  leader. 

LUCIFERIANS,  the  followers  of  the  famous 
Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  first  appearance  which  this  keen  and, 
indeed,  somewhat  intemperate  opponent  of  the  Ari- 
ans  makes  in  ecclesiastical  history,  is  as  legate  along 
with  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  from  Pope  Liberius  to 
the  great  council  of  Milan,  which  was  held  in  355. 
The  Emperor  Constantius  presided,  and  so  offensive 
to  the  Arian  emperor  was  the  violence  of  Lucifer, 
that  he  was  first  cast  into  prison,  and  then  driven 
from  place  to  place  as  an  exile.  The  many  hai'd- 
sbips  and  cruelties,  however,  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, had  little  or  no  efi'ect  in  subduing  his  fiery  and 
irascible  temper,  which  at  length  alienated  from  him 
both  the  eastern  and  western  clerg)',and  even  Athana- 
sius himself,  whose  cause  he  had  so  wamily  espoused. 
His  followers,  who  received  the  name  of  Lucifei-ians, 
were  few  in  number,  but  they  regarded  themselves 
as  constituting  the  only  pure  church  on  earth.  A 
rooted  aversion  to  Arianism  was  the  one  prevailing 
sentiment  which  bound  them  together  as  a  body. 
They  held  that  no  Arian  bishop,  and  no  bishop  who 
had  in  any  measure  yielded  to  the  Arians,  even  al- 
though he  repented  and  confessed  his  errors,  could 
enter  tlie  bosom  of  the  church  without  forl'eiting  his 
ecclesiastical  rank,  and  that  all  bishops  and  others 
wlio  admitted  the  claims  of  such  persons  to  a  full 
restoration  of  their  privileges,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  outcasts  from  the  Christian  communion. 

LUCINA,  the  goddess  amcmg  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans who  presided  over  childbearing,  and  in  this 
character,  also,  a  &araa.m6  ai  Juno  awA  Diana.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  son  in  famiUes  of  rank, 
it  was  not  unusual  to  have  a  Lectistemium,  in  hon- 
our of  Juno  Lucina. 

LUCRINA,  a  surname  of  Venus  derived  from  the 
Lucrine  lake,  near  which  stood  a  temple  to  her  hon- 
our. 

LUDI    APOLLINARES.      See  Apollinares 

LUDI. 
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Ll'DI   FUNKliKKS   !  L.it.   fmipral  gaines\  ccle- 
braled  at  tlie  fiinenil  pyre  of  distingiiislied  pci^soiis 
anion::;  tlio  ancient  Greeks  and  Uoinans.     They  were 
private  entertainments  given  by  survivors  in  honour 
of  their  deceased  friends,  and  were  sometimes  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  davs.     SeeFuSERAL  RiTES. 
I,UDI  LIRERALES."  See  Dionysia. 
HTDI  MAGXI.    See  Circensian  Games. 
LUDI  MARTIALES  (Lat.  martial  srames),  ce- 
lebrated every  year  among  tlie  ancient  Romans,  in 
the  circus,  on  the  1st  of  August,  in  honour  of  Mars, 
the  god  of  war. 

LUKE'S  (St.\  day,  a  Romish  festival  bcld  on 
the  18th  of  October  in  honour  of  Luke  the  Evange- 
list. It  is  observed  in  the  Greek  clnn-ch  on  the  same 
day. 

LUXA,  the  moon,  worshipped  both  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Rom:ins.  The  latter  are  said  to 
have  received  this  mode  of  worship  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  Servius  TuUius 
built  a  temple  in  honour  of  this  goddess  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hill,  which  was  followed  afterwards  bv  another 
on  the  Capitoline,  and  a  third  on  the  Palatine  hill. 
See  ^lonN'-WoKsiiip. 

LUPERC.\,  a  goddess  among  the  anc'cnt  Ita- 
lians, who  was  said  to  have  nursed  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus in  the  form  of  a  she-wolf.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Lupercm,  and  has  sometimes  been  identified  with 
AccA  Larentia  (which  see). 

LUPERC.VLIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  festivals 
celebrated  by  the  Romans  on  the  15th  of  February 
every  year  in  honour  of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  ferti- 
lity, or  as  various  writers,  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
allege,  in  honour  of  Pan.  Plutarch  calls  it  the  feast 
of  wolves,  and  declares  it  to  h.ave  been  of  a  lustral 
or  ceremonially  purifying  character.  He  adds  that 
it  was  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  Ar- 
cadians, at  the  period  of  their  immigration  into  It.ilv 
under  the  conduct  of  Evander,  introduced  it  am-ng 
the  natives.  But  in  whatever  way  it  may  have  first 
come  among  the  Romans,  it  was  in  some  wav  or 
other  connected  with  the  well-known  legend  that 
Romulus  and  Remus,  the  fii-st  founders  of  Rome, 
were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and,  accordingly,  the 
rites  of  the  Lupercalia  were  observed  in  the  Lupcr- 
cal,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  place 
where  this  strange  nursing  was  carried  on.  On  the 
appointed  day  of  the  festival,  the  LurEuci  (which 
see),  assembled  and  offered  sacrifices  of  goats  and 
young  dogs.  The  ceremony  which  followed  was  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  and  difficult  of  explanation.  Two 
youths  of  high  rank  were  led  forward  to  the  Luperci, 
who,  having  dipped  a  sword  in  the  blood  of  one  of 
the  \-ictims  which  had  been  sacrificed,  touched  their 
foreheads  with  it ;  after  which  some  of  the  other 
priests  advanced  forward  and  wiped  off  the  blood 
with  a  piece  of  woollen  rag  which  had  been  dipped 
in  milk.  The  youths  now  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, and  forthwith  the  general  merriment  which  char- 
acterized this  festival  began.     The  priests   having 


feasted  themselves,  and  indulged  freely  in  wine, 
covered  their  bodies  over  with  the  skins  of  the  goats 
which  they  had  sacrificed.  Thus  fantastieally  dress- 
ed they  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  brandishing 
thongs  of  goat -skin  leather,  with  which  they  struck 
all  they  met,  particularly  women,  who  hailed  the 
infliction  of  the  sacred  lash  as  a  species  of  ceremo- 
nial lustration.  This  festival  was  long  observed  in 
commemoration  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  hav- 
ing been  neglected  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cajsar,  it 
was  revived  by  Augustus,  and  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius. 

LUPERCI,  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests 
among  the  Romans.  They  were  sacred  to  Pan,  the 
god  of  the  country,  and  particularly  of  shepherds, 
whose  flocks  he  guarded.  Plutarch  derives  the 
name  from  bipn.  a  she- wolf,  and  traces  the  origin  of 
their  institution  to  the  fabulous  she-wolf  which  suck- 
led Romulus  and  Remus.  They  formed  originallv  a 
college,  consisting  of  two  classes,  the  Fahii  or  Fa- 
hiani,  and  the  Quinctilii  or  Qtiinctiliani.  In  regard  to 
their  precise  number  originally,  we  have  no  certain 
information.  It  is  most  probable  that  their  office 
was  not  for  life,  but  only  for  a  certain  time.  They 
were  held  in  great  honour  among  the  peojile.  Julius 
Cwsar  instituted  a  third  class  of  Luperci  under  the 
name  ofjiilii  or  Jiiliani,  endowing  them  with  cer- 
tain revenues,  of  which,  however,  they  were  after- 
wards deprived.  At  first  the  Luperci  were  taken 
from  the  higher  classes  of  society,  but  in  course  of 
time  the  whole  order  fell  into  disrepute. 

LUPERCUS.  an  ancient  Italian  god.  worshipped 
by  shepherds,  under  the  idea  that  he  protected  their 
flocks  from  wolves,  and  also  rendered  the  sheep 
more  fruitful.  He  has  not  unfreqiienflv  been  iden- 
tified with  the  god  Pan.  In  honour  of  Lupercus, 
the  ancient  festival  Lupercalia  (which  see),  was 
annually  celebrated. 

LUSTRATION,  purification  from  ceremonial  de- 
filement. This  was  cftectcd  iVoni  vei-y  earlv  times 
by  Ablution  (which  see)  in  wafer.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  sacrifices  were  generally 
accompanied  by  lustrations,  which  were  performed 
by  sprinkling  water  by  means  of  a  branch  of  laurel 
or  olive,  or  by  means  of  the  a.yyi'rf/il!>i»i.  as  it  was 
called  among  the  Romans,  or  f/iernijys  among  the 
Greeks.  Individuals,  cities,  and  even  states  under- 
went solemn  lustration  when  defiled  by  crime,  or,  as 
was  often  done,  with  a  view  to  call  down  the  blessing 
of  the  gods.  Fields  were  lustrated  at  the  AiinAR- 
VALIA  (which  see),  and  sheep  at  the  Palilia 
(which  see).  The  armies  of  the  Romans  were  lus- 
trated before  taking  the  field,  and  their  fleets  before 
setting  sail.  On  all  these  occasions  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  the  victims  cut  into  ]iieces  were  can-ied 
three  times  round  the  object  to  be  lustrated ;  pravers 
being  all  the  while  oflcred  to  the  gods.  When- 
ever Rome  itself,  or  any  other  city  in  the  empire, 
was  visited  with  any  calamity,  the  unilorm  practice 
was  forthwith  to  subject  it  to  lustration.    The  whole 
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Roraaai  people,  indeed,  underweut  lustration  every 
five  years,  when  sacritices  called  Suovetaurilia  were 
offered,  consisting  of  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  The 
people  assembled  on  the  occasion  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  sacritices  having  been  offered,  the  vic- 
tims were  earned  thrice  round  the  multitude.  This 
ceremony  was  called  a  lustrum,  and  being  a  quin- 
quennial rite,  the  word  was  often  used  to  denote  the 
space  of  five  years. 

LUTEI  (Lat.  earthy),  a  term  of  reproach  appUed 
by  the  Origenists  to  the  orthodox  in  the  ancient 
Ciiristian  church. 

LUTHER  (Martin).  This  illustrious  Reformer 
was  born  at  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  on  the  10th  Novem- 
ber 1483,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Martin,  in  lionour  of  the  saint  on 
whose  festival  he  was  born.  His  parents  were  at 
that  time  in  lumible  circumstances,  but  of  industrious 
habits,  and  correct  moral  character.  Martin  was  sent 
to  school  at  a  very  early  age.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  warm  unaffected  piety,  and  might  often  be 
heard  praying  beside  the  bedside  of  his  son,  that  the 
Lord  would  make  him  partaker  of  his  grace,  and  lit 
liim  for  usefulness  in  propagating  the  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ.  To  his  dying  hour  Luther  spoke  with  the 
greatest  respect  of  his  parents,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  wont  frequently  to  say  that  they  had  acted 
towards  him  with  too  much  severity  in  his  child- 
hood. "  My  parents,"  he  confesses,  "  treated  me 
with  so  much  strictne.ss,  tliat  I  became  perfectly 
spirit-broken,  ran  away  to  a  monastery,  and  became 
a  monk ;  their  intentions  were  good,  but  they  knew 
not  how  to  apportion  the  punishment  to  the  offence." 
He  remained  under  his  father's  roof  till  he  had  at- 
tained his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Magdeburg  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Here  he  re- 
mained only  a  year  when  he  removed  to  Eisenach, 
where  his  mother's  relatives  resided.  In  this  place  he 
became  connected  with  a  choral  school,  at  which  the 
sons  of  indigent  persons  were  received  and  instructed 
gratis,  while  in  return  they  were  expected  to  sing 
during  Divine  worsliip  in  the  churches,  and  also  from 
house  to  house  when  they  solicited  contributions, 
and  thus  aided  the  funds  of  the  institution.  Such  a 
mode  of  earning  liis  bread  was  sufficiently  humiliat- 
ing to  young  Luther,  and  it  gave  him  no  small  reUef, 
therefore,  when  a  pious  woman  of  the  name  of  Cotta 
took  him  into  her  house,  where  he  was  enabled  to 
apjjly  to  his  studies  without  being  distracted  by 
anxiety  about  his  worldly  support.  In  his  eighteenth 
year,  in  1501,  Martin  Luther  went  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Erfurt,  where  his  fatlier,  whose  cir- 
cumstances had  before  this  time  midergone  consider- 
able improvement,  supported  him,  though  with  great 
personal  exertion  and  sacrifice.  Having  studied 
philosophy  with  diligence  and  success,  he  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  jurisprudence. 
While  thus  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge,  be  met  with  a  Latin  Bible  in  the  library 
at  Erfurt,  which  on  careful  examination  be  found  to 


be  a  treasure  of  divine  knowledge.  His  attention 
was  particularly  attracted  by  the  history  of  Hannah 
and  her  son  Sajnuel,  whicli  he  read  with  peculiar 
deUght.  This  peihaps  tended  to  give  him  a  relish 
for  the  Word  of  God,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
more  fully  acquainted  with  its  precious  contents. 

Luther  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  scho- 
lastic divinity,  in  which  every  educated  man  of  that 
time  was  expected  to  be  versed.  Nor  was  tliis  to 
him  an  luiprofitable  acquisition,  preparing  him  as  it 
did  for  fighthig  all  tlio  more  successfully  the  battles 
of  the  Refoi-mation.  His  Iiealth,  however,  was  not 
a  little  injured  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  pro- 
secuted liis  researches  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
schoolmen.  In  consequence  of  excessive  mental 
exertion,  a  deep  shade  of  melancholy  settled  upon 
his  spu'its,  and  rendered  his  youthful  days  imhappy. 
Struggling  against  this  painful  depression,  he  perse- 
vered in  his  studies,  and  obtained  from  the  univer- 
sity tlie  degree,  first  of  Bachelor,  and  then  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy.  He  now  began  to  give  public 
lectures  on  vaaious  subjects,  particularly  on  the 
physics  and  morals  of  Aristotle.  While  thus  im- 
mersed in  secular  pursuits,  a  singular  and  awful 
event  occuned  which  suddenly  gave  a  new  direction 
to  his  whole  future  life.  This  was  the  sudden  deatli 
of  his  intimate  friend  Alexius,  who,  while  standing 
by  his  side,  was  killed  in  a  moment  by  a  flash  of 
hghtuing.  An  event  of  this  kind  produced  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  susceptible  mind  of  Luther.  He 
resolved  to  assume  the  monastic  profession,  and  ac- 
cordingly, he  was  enrolled  in  a  monastery  of  Augus- 
tine friars.  The  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated 
in  taking  this  apparently  precipitate  step,  he  thus 
explained  sixteen  years  later : — "  I  was  never  in 
lieart  a  monk,  nor  was  it  to  mortify  the  lust  of 
fleshly  appetites,  but  tormented  witli  horror  and  the 
fear  of  death,  I  took  a  forced  and  constrained  vow." 
The  order  which  Luther  joined  was  marked  for  its 
discipline  and  regularity.  His  ardent  wish  in  be- 
coming a  monk  was  to  obtaui  peace  with  God  by 
religious  exercises,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed, 
and  he  sought  m  vain  amid  profound  dai'kness  to 
obtain  the  light  of  life.  His  formal  eutiy  into  the 
convent  took  place  in  150G.  He  continued  a  iiivi 
years  in  the  monastery,  where  all  his  time  which 
was  not  spent  in  exercises  of  devotion  or  penance 
was  employed  in  ardent  study.  At  this  penod  Lu- 
ther perused  with  diligence  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tin.  The  strictness  and  abstemiousness  of  his  mo- 
nastic life  undermined  his  naturally  strong  constitu- 
tion. Fits  of  depression  frequently  came  over  him. 
Once  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  he  locked  himself 
into  his  cell  for  several  days,  refusing  to  admit  any 
one ;  and  at  last  his  door  being  broken  open,  he  was 
fomid  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  wliich  he  was 
recovered  by  means  of  music,  of  which  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond,  and  wliich  was  his  sole  recreation. 

In  1608,  Luther  was  invited  to  occupy  a  chair  of 
philosophy  at  AVittenberg  ;  btit  although  he  accepted 
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this  office,  lie  still  retained  liis  monastic  connection, 
and  accordingly,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  a  house 
of  the  same  order  in  WittcuV)er£;.  His  lectures  both 
on  phvsics  and  moral  pliilosopliy  were  much  admired 
and  well  attended.  In  a  short  time,  however,  after 
he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  university,  he 
was  called  by  tlie  .senate  to  fill  the  office  of  preacher, 
which,  thoui;h  he  shrunk  from  it  at  first  on  account 
of  its  heavy  responsibility,  he  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept.  With  great  dilVidcnce  he  first 
made  trial  of  his  powers  in  the  monastery,  then  in 
the  private  chapel  of  the  castle,  and  publicly  in  the 
parish  church.  His  pulpit  addresses,  which  were 
characterized  by  much  unction,  and  very  frequent 
appeals  to  the  Word  of  God,  were  received  with  un- 
usual approb,ition.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  honourable  title  of  Bachelor  of 
Theology,  and  at  the  same  time  he  acquired  the 
right  to  give  theological  lectures.  This  was  the 
position  best  suited  to  his  inclinations  and  peculiar 
gifts.  He  now  felt  himself  in  his  proper  sphere,  and 
therefore,  he  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  high 
duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  gave  lectures  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  displayed  so 
minute  an  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God,  as 
well  as  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  that  he 
speedily  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  a 
theological  lecturer. 

The  estimation  in  which  Luther  was  held  among 
the  Augustiuian  monks  led  Staupitz,  the  vicar-general 
of  the  order  in  Germany,  to  select  him  as  a  suitable 
person  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Rome.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  mission,  according  to  some  writers,  was 
the  settlement  of  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  his 
order;  according  to  others,  to  obtain  permission  for 
invalid  brethren  to  eat  meat  in  cases  of  great  bodily 
weakness.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  errand,  he 
set  out  for  Rome  in  IGIO.  His  I'eelings  on  coming 
in  sight  of  the  great  city  he  thus  describes  :  "  Wien 
I  first  beheld  Rome,  1  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth, 
and  raising  my  hands,  exclaimed,  God  save  thee 
Rome,  thou  seat  of  the  Holy  One ;  yea,  thrice  holy 
from  the  blood  of  the  sainted  martyrs,  which  has 
been  shed  within  thy  w.ills."  The  veneration,  how- 
ever, with  which  he  first  looked  upon  the  city, 
speedily  gave  place  to  very  ditlerent  feelings.  The 
frivolity  and  corruption  of  the  lower  grades  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  infamous  lives  of  the  superior  orders, 
awakened  in  his  mind  the  utmost  indignation,  and 
even  contempt.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  enormities, 
lie  still  considered  Rome  a  place  of  extraordinary 
sanctity,  and  he  returned  home  to  Germany  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Holy  Father.  As  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  Luther's  merit  as  a  lecturer,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  skilful  execution  of  his  Roman  mis- 
sion, the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
on  Iiim  at  the  instigation  of  Staupitz.  In  Witten- 
berg, his  popularity  and  influence  daily  increased. 
Such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  superintendence  and  visitation  of 


about  forty  monasteries,  which  were  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  vicar-general.  This  office  alVorded 
him  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainleil  with 
the  vices  and  defects  of  a  monastic  life,  and  thus 
tended  to  prepare  and  qualify  him  for  afterwards 
undertaking  the  responsible  duties  of  a  Reformer. 
The  diifereiit  offices,  both  secular  and  spiritual, 
which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  discharge,  formed 
also  an  admirable  training  for  his  future  sphere  of 
.action.  Meanwhile,  he  was  a  most  devoted  son  of 
the  Romish  church,  and  finn  believer  in  the  iufulli- 
bility  of  the  Pope. 

Till  the  yeiir  1517,  Luther  liad  continued  quietly 
to  prosecute  his  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  lecturer  on  Theology,  to  the  edification  of 
many,  who  eagerly  longed  for  a  clear  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Divine  truth.  An  event,  how- 
ever, oecun-ed  at  this  time,  which  opened  up  for  him 
an  entirely  new  career.  The  Papal  treasury  had 
become  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences was  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  opening  new 
resources.  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  was 
selected  as  an  active  agent  in  carrying  on  this  lucra- 
tive trade.  Travelling  through  Germany,  this  un- 
scrupulous monk  had  reached  Jiiterbock,  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Wittenberg,  when  Luther,  dis- 
gusted at  the  shameless  traffic  in  indulgences, 
preached  against  them  as  tending  openly  to  encour- 
age immoralitv,  and  he  even  published  a  sermon  on 
the  subject.  He  had  now  entered  the  field  against 
the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  on  the  31st 
of  October  1517.  he  took  a  still  bolder  step  by  affix- 
ing to  the  church  of  the  castle  of  Wittenberg,  ninety- 
five  Theses  or  sentences  on  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
challenging  anv  man  to  a  public  disputation  on  the 
point.  "This,"  says  Pfizer,  -'was  the  first  electric 
flash  from  the  torch  that  was  kindled  at  the  martyred 
Huss's  funeral  pile,  and,  reaching  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  land,  gave  the  signal  of  mighty  future 
events."  "  In  less  than  fourteen  days,"  writes  a  con- 
temporary, "  these  Theses  were  read  through  e\  ery 
part  of  Germany ;  and  ere  four  weeks  had  elapsed, 
they  had  overspread  the  whole  of  Christendom,  as  if 
the  angels  of  heaven  had  been  the  messengers  to 
exhibit  them  to  universal  gaze."  The  wonderful 
eflect  produced  by  the  publication  of  Luther's  Theses 
moved  Tetzel  to  attempt  a  reply.  He  issued  accord- 
ingly, at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  a  series  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  propositions,  designed  to  establish  the 
authority  of  the  Pojie,  as  well  as  of  all  the  clergy 
deputed  by  him,  to  forgive  sins.  In  this  production 
of  the  Dominican  monk,  the  Propositions  of  Luther 
were  one  and  all  condemned  as  an  accursed  heresy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1518,  a  meeting  of 
Augustine  monks  took  place  at  Heidelberg,  at  which 
Luther,  according  to  invitation,  attended.  Here,  be- 
fore a  large  assembly,  he  disputed  against  five  doctors 
of  divinity  upon  twenty-eight  theological  and  twelve 
philosophical  Projiositions,  and  the  argumentative 
power,   as   well  as    scriptural   research,   which    he 
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brought  to  bear  upon  tbe  traditionary  dogmas  of  tlie 
church,  showed  him  to  be  a  polemic  of  no  common 
order.  On  his  return  to  Wittenberg,  he  wrote,  in 
answer  to  Tetzel's  Counter-Propositions,  his  Reso- 
hitions  or  explanations  of  his  Tlieses,  a  treatise  in 
wliich  he  brought  prominently  forward  the  truth  that 
no  man  could  be  justitied  but  by  faith  ;  and  defend- 
ing himself  with  great  ability  against  the  charge  of 
heresy,  he  declared  his  intention  of  keeping  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  resolutions  of  Councils  and  tlie 
Papal  decrees.  This  publication  he  sent  to  the 
Pope,  Leo  X.,  accompanied  by  a  very  humble  let- 
ter, dated  30th  Alay  1518.  The  enemies  of  Lutlier 
now  assailed  him  on  every  side,  but  he  stood  his 
ground  with  intrepid  manfulness.  At  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  the  pamphlets,  which  be  published  at  this 
time,  he  breaks  forth  in  these  impassioned  words : 
"  Now,  farewell,  thou  blasphemous,  corrupt,  unholy 
Rome !  At  length  tlie  wrath  of  God  is  coming  over 
tiiee,  as  thou  hast  deserved  ;  because,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  prayers  that  have  been  so  continually 
ort'ered  for  thee,  it  has  been  thy  unceasing  endeavour 
to  become  more  abominable.  We  would  have  healed 
Babylon,  but  she  is  not  healed ;  forsake  her,  that 
slie  may  become  tlie  habitation  of  devils,  and  tlie 
hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean 
and  hateful  bird ;  wild  beasts  of  tlie  desert  shall  be 
there ;  tlieir  houses  .shall  be  full  of  doleful  creiUures, 
and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there,  and  the  cormorant  and  bittern  shall  possess  it ; 
and  let  the  line  of  confusion  be  stretched  out  upon 
it,  that  it  may  remain  full  of  idolaters,  perjurers, 
apostates,  and  murderers  !  Beloved  reader,  fare  thee 
well !  forgive  that  warmth,  with  which  gi'ief  and 
indignation  of  heart  have  filled  my  speech." 

The  keenness  with  which  tbe  controversy  was 
maintained  on  both  sides,  awakened  so  wide  an  in- 
terest among  all  classes  of  the  people,  that  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  wrote  a  letter  to  tlie  Pope  claim- 
ing his  interference,  and  ottering  to  secure  the 
thorough  execution  of  his  decree  whatever  it  might 
be.  Leo,  however,  though  seated  in  the  Pontifical 
chair,  v/as  too  iiiditl'erent  to  all  that  regarded  reli- 
gion to  take  any  active  concern  in  what  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  monkish  quarrel.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  others,  he  called  upon  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
to  withdraw  his  protection  from  Luther,  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  obedience  to  the  papal  chair,  to  deliver 
tlie  heretical  monk  to  the  Cardinal  legate  Thomas 
Cajetan,  to  whom  his  Holiness  had  given  the  fol- 
lowing explicit  instructions: — "The  Cardinal  shall 
immediately  summon  LutJier,  who  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  confirmed  heretic,  and  compel  him  to  appear 
before  liim,  and  in  case  of  need  to  call  in  tbe  assist- 
ance of  the  civil  power.  When  in  Rome,  he  shall 
be  kept  in  safe  custody,  till  further  orders  are  given 
to  bring  him  before  tbe  Apostolic  chair.  But  if  he 
shall  humble  himself,  and  give  true  signs  of  repent- 
ance before  the  Cardinal,  and  freely  and  spontane- 
ously beg  forgiveness,  the  Cardinal  is  empowered  to 


receive  him  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
Sliould  he  however  pei'sist  in  obstinacy,  and  the  le- 
gate not  succeed  in  seizing  his  person,  be  is  com- 
manded to  declare  him,  and  all  who  adliere  to  and 
follow  him,  heretics,  excommunicated,  and  accursed. 
All  tlie  members  of  the  empire  are  commanded, 
under  pain  of  anathema  and  interdict,  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  the  legate,  in  the  execution  of  his  commis- 
sion." 

Luther  was  forthwith  summoned  to  Rome  to 
answer  to  a  charge  of  heresy,  but  he  refused  to  obey 
the  summons,  declaring  his  readiness,  however,  to 
appear  and  to  defend  his  cause  before  pious,  impar- 
tial, and  learned  judges  in  Germany.  The  univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg,  and  others  friendly  to  him,  inter- 
ceded with  the  Pope,  and  accordingly  the  citation  to 
Rome  was  changed  into  a  summons  to  Augsburg, 
which  Luther  declared  his  intention  to  obey.  Some 
kind  friends,  concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  valuable 
life,  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpcise,  but 
regardless  of  danger,  and  confiding  in  the  protection 
of  heaven,  he  set  out  for  Augsburg,  which  he  reached 
unharmed,  and  took  up  liis  lodgings  in  an  Augustine 
convent.  He  had  three  interviews  with  the  Cardi- 
nal Cajetan,  the  Pope's  legate,  at  each  of  which  be 
used  all  the  arguments  he  could  command  to  induce 
Luther  to  renounce  bis  heresies ;  but  all  was  una-  ! 
vailing.  That  nothing  might  be  left  undone  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  Luther  addressed 
two  letters  to  the  Cardinal,  offering  to  remain  silent 
on  the  controverted  points,  provided  equal  silence 
were  imposed  upon  his  adversaries.  But  to  neither 
of  his  letters  did  he  obtain  a  reply  ;  and  accordingly, 
he  quitted  Augsburg.  The  legate  complained  bit- 
terly to  the  Elector  of  Luther's  sudden  departure, 
and  entreated  Frederic  either  to  send  Luther'  to 
Rome,  or  to  expel  him  from  his  dominions.  Find- 
ing that  the  prince,  who  had  so  generously  thrown 
tbe  shield  of  his  protection  over  him,  might  now  on 
his  account  be  brought  into  collision  with  tbe  Pope, 
he  resolved  that  rather  than  bring  the  Elector  into 
trouble,  he  would  leave  his  territories,  and  commit 
his  way  unto  the  Lord.  Tliis  determination,  how- 
ever, was  changed,  and  tbe  Elector  rejected  the  Car- 
dinal's proposal  to  expel  him  from  his  dominions. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgent  representations  of 
Cajetan,  the  Pope  took  no  active  steps  against  Lu- 
ther, but  contented  himself  with  issuing  a  general 
decree,  in  which  the  Papal  doctrine  respecting  indul- 
gences was  confirmed,  and  every  tenet  to  the  con- 
trary was  forbidden  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Leo  finding  that  Cajetan  had  failed  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  liis  instructions,  dispatched  a  new  agent 
in  the  person  of  Charles  John  Miltitz,  Papal  Nuncio 
and  Privy  Councillor,  with  general  instructions  to 
adopt  wh.atever  steps  he  might  consider  best  fitted  to 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  This  papal  emissary 
arrived  in  Saxony  towards  the  close  of  1518,  bringing 
with  liim  the  Golden  Eosc,  as  a  present  from  the 
Pope  to  the  Elector  Frederic.    Miltitz  had  tlie  saga- 
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city  to  perceive  tlmt  mnttei-s  were  in  a  very  dillereiit 
state  ill  Gemuiny  from  what  had  been  represented  at 
Rome.  He  soon  saw  tl\e  general  popuhirity  of  Lutlier's 
CJiuse,  and  the  necessity  tlierefore  of  adopting  con- 
ciliatory measures.  He  solicited  a  meeting  with  liini 
tlierefore  at  Altenburg.  The  Elector  consented  to 
tliis  arrangement,  and  Luther  appeared  on  tlie  day 
I  appointed.  The  nuncio  was  favourably  impressed 
\  witli  tlie  aspect  and  address  of  the  Reformer,  con- 
versed witli  him  witli  tlie  utmost  apparent  candour, 
and  was  seemingly  affected  even  to  tears.  Lutlier 
declared  his  readiness  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of 
the  nuncio,  and  at  liis  suggestion  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Pope  Leo,  promising  to  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  indulgences,  if  silence  were  liliewise  imposed 
on  his  adversaries,  and  declaring  that  lie  woidd 
admonish  the  people  zealously  to  honour  the  Koiium 
church. 

Thus  the  controversy  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  amicably  terminated,  but  an  event  occurred 
almost  immediately  after,  which  rendered  Luther's 
reconciliation  with  Rome  almost  hopeless.  Dr.  Eck, 
tlie  author  of  the  Obelisken,  had  challenged  Carl- 
stadt  to  a  public  disputation  on  the  contested  points 
of  theology,  and  in  thirteeu  Tlieses  which  he  had 
written  in  preiianition  for  the  discussion,  he  attacked 
Luther's  declaration  on  indulgences.  Lutlier  op- 
posed tliese  by  thirteen  other  Tlieses,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  assumption  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  be  the  head  of  all  otiier  churclies  is  contradicted 
by  the  approved  histories  of  eleven  hundred  years, 
by  the  text  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  council  of  Nice.  A  public  discussion, 
accordingly,  was  held  in  Leipsic,  between  Ecli  on 
the  one  side,  and  Carlstadt  and  Luther  on  the  other. 
The  tii'st  week  the  dispute  was  between  Eck  and 
Carlstadt  on  the  subject  of  Free- Will;  and  on  the 
second  week  the  discussion  was  between  Eck  and 
Lutlier  on  the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  In  tlie  third 
week,  Eck  again  disputed  wiili  Lutlier  on  repen- 
tance, purgatory,  indulgences,  and  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  to  forgive  sins.  The  last  tliree  days  were 
spent  in  discussions  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt. 
The  universities  of  Paris  and  Erfurt  were  proposed 
and  accepted  as  arbiters  in  the  dispute,  but  Luther 
reserved  to  liimself  the  power  of  appeal  from  tlie 
universities  to  a  council.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, the  Reformer  made  a  concession  of  which  he 
afterwards  repented,  acknowledging  the  Pope  as 
Lord  of  tlie  church  by  Iniinan  consent.  lie  had 
said  enough,  liowever,  to  rouse  the  anger  of  his  op- 
ponents, who  lost  no  time  in  laying  before  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  serious  complainlB  respecting 
Lutlier's  heresies.  Tliis  led  to  a  counter  declaration 
on  the  part  of  Luther  and  Carlstadt ;  and  besides, 
Luther  was  called  to  publish  a  reply  to  the  Francis- 
cans, who  charged  him  with  having  written  fifteen 
heretical  propositions.  While  thus  engaged  in  sharp 
contention,  and  harassed  by  opposition  from  many 
quarters,  the  heart  of  the  Reformer  was  cheered  by 


learning  that  his  conduct  in  the  Leipsic  disputation 
was  warmly  ap[uoved,  and  that  his  writings  had 
been  very  favourably  received  both  in  Italy  and 
France.  The  llussiles  of  Bohemia  addressed  to  him 
letters  of  congratulation  on  the  noble  stand  which  he 
had  made  against  the  conuptions  of  the  church. 
Thus  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  Refor- 
mation, Luther  published  several  trcjilises  on  points 
of  theology,  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  in- 
creased his  popidarity.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned a  Sermon  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord,  with  a  frontispiece  representing 
the  sacramental  cup.  In  this  production  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  efiicacy  of  the  sacraments  ex  opcre 
ojierato  was  assailed  with  great  ability,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  communicant  was 
clearly  proved  from  Scripture.  In  regard  to  the  de- 
nial of  tlie  cup  to  the  laity,  Luther  niaintained-that  the 
Bohemian  church  was  guilty  of  no  heresy  in  admin- 
istering the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  that  it  was 
by  all  means  desirable  to  celebrate  the  sacrament 
exactly  as  Christ  had  instituted  it  when  on  earth. 
The  publication  of  this  sermon  caused  a  great  sensa- 
tion, not  only  in  Saxony,  but  in  various  other  parts 
of  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Bohemia,  where  it 
was  the  means  of  adding  no  fewer  than  six  thousand 
persons  to  the  body  of  the  reformed. 

MiUitz,  the  Papal  nuncio,  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  the  dispute  be- 
tween Luther  and  the  Pope.  To  effect  if  possible 
this  object,  he  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
Reformer,  but  without  success.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  1520,  the  Augustines  held  a  general  chapter 
in  Eislcben,  at  which  the  iiimcio  attended,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  use  their  influence  with  Luther 
to  induce  him  to  make  formal  submission  to  the 
Pope.  A  bull  of  excommunication  was  daily  ex- 
pected from  Rome,  and  more  especially  as  Eck,  the 
violent  enemy  of  Luther,  had  proceeded  thither  a 
few  months  before.  The  enemies  of  the  Refomier 
were  unwearied  in  their  attempts  to  injure  him,  by 
propagating  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  in  re- 
gard both  to  his  motives  and  sentiments.  To  obviate 
the  evil  influence  of  these  rumours  upon  the  minds 
of  rulers  and  men  of  power,  he  addressed  explanatory 
letters  to  several,  and  among  others  to  Charles  Y., 
who  had  been  shortly  before  chosen  Emperor  of 
G  ermany . 

About  this  time,  Luther  published  a  Treatise  on 
Good  Works,  in  which  he  set  forth  Faith  in  contra- 
distinction to  Works,  as  the  sole  ground  of  man's 
justification  before  God.  This  of  course  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  Romish  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  justifi- 
cation, and  placed  Luther  in  an  attitude  of  complete 
antagonism  to  the  creed  of  the  church.  He  was  in 
duccd  by  Millilz,  however,  to  take  one  more  step  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation,  by  addressing  a  letter 
to  the  Pojie,  along  with  a  short  Essay  which  he  had 
written  on  Christian  Liberty.  His  letter  to  Leo  X. 
breathed  so  strong  a  spirit  of  independence,  that  the 
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only  result  which  was  likely  to  flow  from  it  was, 
that  matters  must  ere  long  come  to  a  crisis.  "  Al- 
though I  have  been  compelled,"  says  the  bold  and 
intrejiid  Reformer,  "  by  some  of  your  unchristian 
flatterers,  who  have  utterly  without  provocation  as- 
sailed me,  to  appeal  to  a  free  and  Christian  council ; 
I  have  still  never  suffered  my  mind  to  be  so  far 
estranged  from  you,  as  not  from  my  inmost  heart  to 
have  wislied  the  best  things  for  you  and  the  Papal 
chair,  and  made  them  the  subject  of  my  earnest  daily 
l)rayer  to  God.  I  supplicate  you,  Holy  Father  Leo, 
to  accept  my  apology,  and  believe  me  to  be  a  man, 
who  would  be  far  from  any  attempt  to  be  undutiful 
towards  your  person,  and  be  assiu'ed  that  I  am  rather 
filled  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  regard  and 
veneration.  To  every  man  I  am  prepared  to  give 
way  in  all  things,  but  the  word  of  God  I  dare  neither 
abandon  nor  deny.  Yet  it  is  true  I  have  handled 
the  Romish  court  rather  roughly,  but  neither  you, 
nor  any  man  on  earth,  can  deny  it  to  be  viler  and 
more  abominable  than  ever  was  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
or  Babylon  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  its  wicked- 
ness is  neither  to  be  reformed  nor  rooted  out,  but  is 
practised  so  shamefully  in  the  face  of  day,  that  the 
Romish  church,  in  former  times  so  holy,  is  now  be- 
come a  den  fllled  with  every  crime,  a  sink  of  all 
iniquity,  the  metropolis  and  empire  of  sin,  death,  and 
everlasting  destruction.  While  you,  most  Holy 
Father  Leo,  sit  like  a  lamb  among  wolves,  and  like 
Daniel  among  the  lions,  or  Ezekiel  among  the  scor- 
pions, what  can  you,  who  are  but  an  individual,  do 
against  such  a  host  of  monsters?  Aiul  although  you 
might  chance  to  have  the  countenance  of  three  or 
four  learned  and  pious  Cardinals,  what  are  they 
amidst  so  great  a  host  ?  Sooner  would  you  fall  by 
poison,  than  succeed  in  checking  so  vile  a  pestilence. 
The  glory  of  the  Pontiticate  is  departed.  The  wrath 
of  God  is  come  upon  it  for  ever.  Hostile  to  a  gen- 
eral council,  unwilling  to  receive  correction,  or  sub- 
mit to  be  refurmed ;  still  a  violent  unchristian  de- 
meanour will  not  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  what  has 
been  declared  respecting  the  mother  of  harlots  the 
ancient  Babylon.  '  We  would  have  healed  Babylon, 
but  she  is  not  healed,  forsake  her.' — Jer.  li.  There- 
fore it  has  always  grieved  nio.  Oh,  pious  Leo,  that 
you  have  become  Pope  in  sucli  a  time  as  this.  You 
were  worthy  to  have  been  Pope  in  better  days.  The 
Romish  chair  is  unworthy  of  you,  the  Evil  Spirit 
should  rather  be  chosen  to  fill  it,  for  lie  assuredly 
has  more  influence  in  Babylon  than  you." 

Before  this  letter  was  written,  a  bull  of  excommu- 
nication against  Luther,  containing  a  formal  condem- 
nation of  his  writings,  had  been  despatched  from 
Rome  by  the  hands  of  Eck,  and  the  language  of  the 
letter  just  cited  was  not  likely  to  induce  its  recall. 
The  Paiial  bull  met  with  litlle  encouragement  in 
Germany,  and  independently  of  the  nature  of  the 
document,  great  oftence  was  taken  that  the  personal 
enemy  of  Luther  was  cliosen  as  its  bearer.  The 
Reformer  now  drew  up  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  to 
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a  council;  and  in  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  he  says,  "I 
despise  it,  and  pull  it  in  pieces  as  a  wicked,  lying, 
and  infamous  bull."  The  people  in  some  places  now 
began  to  burn  the  writings  of  Luther,  and  in  return 
he  caused  the  papal  decretals  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  doctors,  masters 
of  arts,  and  students ;  and  throwing  the  bull  of  ex- 
coninuinicalion  into  the  fire  with  his  own  hands,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Because  thou  hast  grieved  the  saints  of 
tlie  Lord,  so  mayest  thou  be  grieved  and  condemned 
by  the  everlasting  fire."  After  this  decisive  step  by 
which  he  openly  threw  off  the  Papal  yoke,  he  pub- 
lished a  declaration  vindicating  his  conduct. 

Lutlier  now  felt  as  if  entirely  set  at  liberty,  the 
tie  which  had  so  long  bound  him  to  Rome  being 
finallv  and  for  ever  severed.  From  this  time  he  as- 
sumed the  attitude  of  an  open  and  uncompromising 
foe  of  the  Pope  and  all  his  emissaries.  Not  that  he 
was  insensible  of,  or  indillerent  to,  the  danger  of  his 
position,  but  he  was  so  firmly  imiiressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  truth  of  God  was  on  his  side,  that  he 
felt  no  inclination  to  shrink  from  the  responsible 
work  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  acquired  fresh 
stimulus  by  the  issuing  of  a  bull  from  the  Pope. 
With  indefatigable  industry  he  wrote  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet,  exposing  the  errors  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  enemies  were 
enraged,  and  such  was  the  madness  of  their  resent- 
ment, that  had  not  a  special  Providence  watched 
over  his  valuable  life,  it  would  have  been  sacrificed 
without  remorse. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1520,  Luther  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  Christian  nobles  of  Ger- 
many, containing  propo-sals  for  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  church,  and  exhibiting  a  lively  por- 
traiture of  the  abuses  which  in  the  course  of  time 
had  crept  into  its  constitution  and  government. 
When  Luther  wrote  this  address,  he  did  not  regard 
a  total  breach  with  the  Pope  and  the  church  as 
necessary,  but  trusted,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  a  com- 
plete reformation  of  abuses  might  yet  be  eflected. 
But  on  the  .3d  of  January  1521,  the  Papal  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  him  was  repeated,  and  the  pre- 
vious conditional  sentence  was  converted  into  an  un- 
conditional decree.  The  young  Emperor  of  Germany, 
Charles  V.,  was  to  preside  at  the  Diet  of  AVorms, 
which  was  at  hand,  and  he  requested  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  to  send  Luther  thither,  promising  to  have 
him  examined  by  wise  and  learned  men,  and  to  per- 
mit no  injury  to  befall  him.  The  Elector,  however, 
in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  Luther  from  danger,  de- 
clined the  Emperor's  proposal,  but  at  the  same  time 
requested  to  liave  the  opinion  of  Luther  on  the 
point.  The  reply  of  the  Reformer  was  firm  and  de- 
cided :  "  If  I  am  summoned,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go 
even  though  I  must  needs  be  carried  there  in  my 
bed,  for  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Emperor's  call  is 
likewise  God's  call."  He  received  a  formal  citation 
to  appear  at  the  Diet,  along  with  an  Imperial  safe 
conduct,  and  accordlnglv,  he  travelled  to  Worms  in 
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the  bej;iiiiiiiig  of  April  1521.  Many  were  tlie  at- 
tempts made  by  his  iViemls  to  dissuade  liim  from 
prosecuting  this  jonniey,  but  remaining  proof  alike 
against  llie  anxiety  of  his  friends,  and  the  tlireals  of 
liis  enemies,  he  replied,  "  If  they  were  to  make  a  tire 
between  Wittenberg  and  Worms,  which  would  rcacli 
to  the  heavens.  I  would  still  appear  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  enter  tlie  jaws  of  Behemoth,  and 
treading  between  his  great  teeth,  confess  Christ,  and 
leave  him  to  do  all  his  pleasure;"  and  when  his 
anxious  friend  Spalatin  sent  a  messenger  to  urge  him 
nut  to  come  to  Worms,  he  answered,  "  If  there  were 
as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  the 
roofs  I  would  still  enter  it." 

Luther  reached  Worms  on  the  IGtIi  .Vpril  1.5'il. 
Many  of  the  nobility  went  to  meet  him,  and  as  he 
entered  tlie  city,  more  than  two  thousand  people 
accompanied  him  to  his  lodgings.  There  lie  was 
visited  by  luany  iiersons  of  great  rank,  who  admired 
his  calmness  aiid  undaunted  courage.  The  day  after 
his  arrival  lie  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Diet,  and  having  committed  himself  and  his  cause  to 
God  in  secret  prayer,  lie  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  As  he  passed  into  the  hall,  many  of  the 
members  addressed  to  him  woids  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement. His  writings  having  been  produced, 
the  question  was  put  to  him  whether  he  acknow- 
ledged them  to  be  his,  whereupon  Lutlicr  immedi- 
ately replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  was  next  asked 
if  he  would  recant  their  contents,  and  in  reply  to 
this  question  he  craved  time  for  reflection,  and  the 
Emperor  having  granted  him  a  day  for  consideration, 
the  assembly  broke  up.  The  following  day  he  was 
again  entreated  to  recant,  but  he  plainly  and  tirndy 
refused  to  do  so,  adding  that  he  could  not  retract  his 
opinions  unless  he  were  convinced  of  their  falsehood  ; 
nor  coidd  he  consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other 
rule  than  the  Word  of  God.  Finding  the  Reformer 
inexorable,  his  enemies  called  upon  the  Emperor  to 
violate  the  safe-conduct,  and  thus  iniit:ite  the  con- 
duct of  the  council  of  Constance  in  the  case  of  John 
Huss.  Charles,  however,  firmly  refused  to  act  so 
treacherous  a  part,  and  Luther  was  permitted  to 
depart  in  safety.  A  few  days  at'cer  he  left  tlie  city, 
a  severe  edict  was  published  in  name  of  the  Emperor, 
and  by  authority  of  the  Diet,  depriving  him  of  all 
the  privileges  which  rightly  belonged  to  him  ;is  a 
subject  of  the  empire,  forbidding  any  prince  to  har- 
bour or  protect  him,  and  requiring  all  to  concur  in 
seizing  his  person  as  soon  as  the  term  specified  in 
his  safe-conduct  was  expired. 

This  Edict  of  Worms,  rigorous  though  it  was,  led 
to  no  evil  consequences  in  so  far  as  Luther  was  con- 
cerned. It  proved  indeed  a  dead  letter.  But  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  Reformer  occasioned  no 
small  anxiety  to  his  friends,  and  triumph  to  his 
enemies.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  ever 
proved  his  warm  and  steady  friend,  no  sooner  heard 
that  he  had  left  Wonns,  and  w.is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  than  lie  bethought 


himself  of  adopting  a  prudent  precaution  to  secure 
his  sjifely.  The  plan  to  wliicli  the  Elector  resorted 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Bobeilson  in  his  History 
of  the  lieign  of  Charles  V.  :  "  As  Luther,  on  his 
return  from  Worms,  was  passing  near  Altenstein  in 
Thuringia,  a  number  of  horsemen  in  masks  rushed 
suddenly  out  of  a  wood,  where  the  Elector  had  ap- 
pointed them  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  surrounding 
ills  company,  carried  him,  after  dismissing  all  his 
attendants,  to  Warlburg,  a  strong  castle  not  far  dis- 
tant. There  the  Elector  ordered  him  to  be  su))plied 
with  every  thing  necessary  or  agreeable,  but  the 
place  of  his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until  the 
fury  of  the  present  storm  against  him  began  to 
abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  politicjd  situation  of 
Europe.  In  this  solitude,  where  lie  remained  nine 
months,  and  which  he  frequently  called  his  I'atmos, 
at'ter  the  name  of  that  island  to  which  the  Apostle 
John  was  banished,  he  exerted  his  usual  vigour  and 
industry  in  defence  of  his  doctrines,  or  in  confutation 
of  his  adversaries,  publishing  several  treatises,  which 
revived  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  astonished  to  a 
great  degi'ee,  and  disheartened,  at  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  their  leader." 

During  his  residence  in  the  Wartburg,  Luther  was 
frequently  visited  with  severe  attacks  of  bodily  ill- 
ness and  mental  distress.  "  Believe  me,"  he  says,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  delivered  over  to  a  thou- 
sand imps  of  Satan  in  this  solitude ;  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  contend  with  incarnate  fiends,  that  is, 
men,  than  with  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 
His  distresses,  however,  were  not  wholly  of  a  per- 
sonal nature;  he  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  de- 
graded state  of  the  church  and  clergy.  "  I  sit  here 
the  whole  day,"  he  writes  to  Melancthon,  "picturing 
to  myself  the  state  of  the  church,  and  repeating  from 
the  eighty-ninth  Psalm,  '  Wherefore,  0  Lord,  hast 
thou  made  all  men  in  vain?'  O  Lord  God,  what  a 
frightful  glass  of  divine  wrath,  is  the  cursed  king- 
dom of  the  Roman  antichrist,  and  I  curse  my  hard- 
ness of  heart,  that  I  am  not  melted  to  tears,  and  my 
eyes  become  fountains  of  tears,  to  weep  for  the  de- 
struction of  my  people ;  but  there  is  no  one  who  will 
arise,  and  stand  in  the  breach  against  God,  or  make 
himself  as  a  wall  for  the  house  of  Israel,  in  these  last 
days  of  divine  wrath.  Do  thou  therefore  hold  out 
to  the  end,  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  build  up  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Jerusalem,  until  they  attack 
thee.  Thou  knowest  thy  calling,  and  thy  gifts;  I 
pray  for  thee,  and  for  thee  alone;  if  my  prayers, 
which  indeed  I  do  not  doubt,  avail  aught,  do  thou 
the  same  for  me,  and  so  we  will  jointly  beai'  the 
burden.  We  alono  stood  together  on  the  arena,  and 
they  will  seek  for  thee  after  me." 

During  his  confinement  the  opinions  of  Luther 
continued  to  gain  ground  in  almost  every  city  of 
S;ixony,  but  more  particularly  in  Wittenberg,  where 
his  doctrines  had  taken  deep  root ;  and  there  accord- 
ingly the  first  step  was  taken  tow.irds  an  alteration 
in  the  established  forms  of  worship,  by  abolishing 
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the  celebration  of  private  masses,  and  by  doing  away 
with  the  celebration  of  the  comniunion  in  only  one 
kind.  But  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  clear  and  accu- 
rate statements  of  Dr.  Robertson:  "Wliatever  con- 
solation the  courage  and  success  of  his  disciples,  or 
tlie  progi-ess  of  his  doctrines  in  his  own  co«ntr\', 
afforded  Luther  in  his  retreat,  lie  there  received  in- 
formation of  two  events  which  considerably  damped 
his  joy,  as  they  seemed  to  lay  insuperable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  propagating  his  principles  in  the  two 
most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  One  was,  a 
solemn  decree,  condemning  his  opinions,  published 
by  tlie  university  of  Paris,  the  most  ancient,  and,  at 
tliat  time,  the  most  respectable  of  the  learned  socie- 
ties in  Europe.  Tlie  other  was  the  answer  written 
to  his  book  concerning  the  Bab3-Ionish  cajitivity  by 
Henry  VHI.  of  England.  That  monarch,  having 
been  educated  under  the  eye  of  a  suspicious  father, 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attending  to  business, 
kept  liim  occupied  in  the  study  of  literature,  still 
retained  a  greater  love  of  learning,  and  stronger 
Iiabits  of  application  to  it,  than  are  common  among 
princes  of  so  active  a  disposition,  and  such  violent 
passions.  Being  ambitious  of  acquiring  glory  of 
every  kind,  as  well  as  zealously  attached  to  the 
Romish  church,  and  liigbly  exasperaied  against  Lu- 
ther, wlio  had  treated  Thomas  Aquinas,  his  favourite 
author,  with  great  contempt,  Henry  did  not  think  it 
enough  to  exert  his  royal  authority  in  opjiosing  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformer,  but  resolved  likewise  to 
combat  them  with  scholastic  weapons.  Witli  this 
view  he  published  bis  treatise  on  tlie  Seven  Sacra- 
ments, whicli,  though  forgotten  at  present,  as  books 
of  controversy  always  are,  when  the  occasion  that 
produced  them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical 
ingenuity  and  acuteness,  and  was  represented  by  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers  to  be  a  work  of  such  wonder- 
ful science  and  learning,  as  exalted  him  no  less  above 
other  authors  in  merit,  than  be  was  distinguished 
among  them  by  his  rank.  The  Pojie,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  with  the  greatest  formality  in  full  con- 
sistory, spoke  of  it  in  such  terms,  as  if  it  had  been 
dictated  by  immediate  inspiration ;  and,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  gratitude  of  the  church  for  his  extraor- 
dinary zeal,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  D( fender  of 
the  Faith,  an  appellation  wliicli  Henry  soon  forfeited 
in  the  opinion  of  those  from  wliom  he  derived  it, 
and  which  is  still  retained  by  his  successors,  though 
the  avowed  enemies  of  those  opinions,  by  contend- 
ing for  which  he  merited  that  honourable  distinction. 
Lutlior,  who  was  not  overawed,  either  by  tlie  autho- 
rity of  the  university,  or  the  dignity  of  the  monaivh. 
Boon  publislied  liis  animadversions  on  botli,  in  a 
style  no  less  vehement  and  severe,  than  he  would 
have  used  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist.  This 
indecent  boldness,  instead  of  shocking  his  contem- 
poraries, was  considered  by  them  as  a  new  proof  of 
his  undaunted  spirit.  A  controversy  managed  by 
disputants  so  illustrious,  drew  universal  attention; 
and  such  was  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  iniio\a- 


tion,  diifused  through  Europe  in  that  age,  and  so 
powerful  the  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers  on  their  tlrst  publication, 
that,  in  spite  botli  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  combined  against  them,  they  daily  gained 
converts  both  in  France  and  in  England." 

The  residence  of  Luther  in  the  solitary  castle  of 
the  Wartburg  tended  more,  perliaps,  tlian  almost 
any  other  event  of  his  history,  to  mature  his  views 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlie  reforms  which  the 
condition  of  the  Romisli  church  required.  It  was  in 
this  retirement  also  that  he  commenced  the  greatest 
and  the  most  useful  of  all  liis  works — the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  German  language.  In  his  Pat- 
mos,  as  he  was  wont  to  call  it,  lie  actually  finished 
the  Xew  Testament.  But  thougli  thus  usefully  em- 
ployed, the  bold  and  restless  spirit  of  the  Refonner 
longed  to  be  at  liberty,  and  to  return  to  active  duty. 
Tliis  wish  became  all  the  stronger  when  lie  learned 
the  unhappy  excesses  to  wliich  the  Anabaptists  or 
new  prophets,  as  they  called  themselves,  were  push- 
ing his  doctrines  respecting  gospel  liberty.  In  tlieir 
extravagant  enthusiasm,  these  men  were  busily  pro- 
pagating the  notion  that  Luther's  attempt  at  refor- 
mation was  neither  sufficiently  extensive  nor  radical. 
They  rejected  infant  baptism,  and  boasted  of  being 
favoured  with  immediate  revelations  from  heaven. 
Under  the  influence  of  fanatical  zeal,  they  were  ex- 
citing tumults,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to 
their  side  Lutlier's  old  friend  and  colleague  Carl- 
stadt. 

The  excesses  and  disorders  introduced  by  the 
Anabaptists  were  far  from  being  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  the  Reformed  cause,  and  Luther's  fears 
were  strongly  aroused  le^t,  on  the  coiitrar)',  the  work 
which  he  had  so  much  at  lieart  might  be  thereby 
seriously  imperilled.  Unable,  therefore,  any  longer 
to  endure  the  solitariness  of  his  ret-reat,  lie  left  Wart- 
burg on  the  3d  of  March  1522,  resolved  to  take  his 
place  once  more  in  the  arena  of  active  warfare.  The 
return  of  the  intrepid  German  monk  excited  the 
greatest  rejoicings  in  AViftenberg,  and  produced  an 
immediate  restoration  of  tranquillity.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Elector,  explaining  the  reasons  of  his 
return,  and  without  delay  set  himself  to  an  exposure 
of  the  Zwickau  prophets,  and  the  extravagancies  of 
Carlstadt.  Nor  were  liis  attempts  to  allay  the  tu- 
mults of  the  public  mind  wholly  unsuccessful;  by 
his  means  peace  and  order  were  restored  at  Witten- 
berg. 

Leo  X.,  who  had  long  and  ably  filled  the  papal 
chair,  died  on  the  1st  of  December  1521,  and  liis 
successor  Adrian  VI.,  wlio  professed  a  strong  desire 
to  bring  about  a  reformation  of  the  church,  awakened 
sucli  bitter  f'eelings  of  enmity  against  himself  in 
Rome,  that  his  death,  which  occuiTed  in  September 
1523,  has  been  attributed  to  jioison.  The  pontifical 
chair  was  next  occupied  by  Clement  VII.,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  French  party,  and  to  some  extent 
favourable  to  the  Reformation.     In  the  meantime, 
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Liitlier  and  liis  fellow-labourors,  cspeciiilly  Wulaiic- 
tlion,  were  scattering  tlie  seed  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
all  directions,  and  in  a  sliort  time  reformed  principles 
pervaded  tlie  whole  Electorate  of  Saxony.  A  new 
Elector  succeeded  to  tlie  govennnent  in  1525,  and 
under  his  authority,  Luther  was  permitted  to  intro- 
duce the  new  and  simple  mode  of  worship  in  the 
chapel  of  the  castle  at  Wittenberg.  The  Uefurnia- 
tion  now  began  to  exercise  its  due  practical  iuHu- 
cnce.  The  cloisters  in  various  places  were  abamluned 
by  the  monks  and  nuns.  In  1523,  Luther  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  the  escape  of  nine  nuns  tVom 
their  convents,  among  whom  lie  mentions  the  name 
of  Catharine  von  IJora,  who  afterwards  bcciime  his 
wife. 

The  estates  of  Germany  assembled  in  Diet  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1524,  and  declared  their  desire  to  com- 
ply with  the  edict  of  Worms,  as  far  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time  urging  the  necessity  for  a  general 
council.  Towards  the  end  of  the  following  year,  a 
new  Diet  was  held  at  Augsburg,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Spires.  The  object  of  this  Diet  was  declar- 
ed by  the  emperor  to  be  the  extirpation  of  the  Lu- 
theran heresy,  and  the  execution  of  the  edict  of 
Worms.  Such  was  the  opposition,  however,  oft'ered 
by  the  evangelical  princes,  that  the  Nuremberg  de- 
cree alone  was  renewed  in  Augsburg,  and  the  estates 
were  recommeiuled  to  take  steps  for  having  the  Word 
■of  God,  according  to  the  true  meaning  and  doctrine 
of  the  Universal  Church,  taught  throughout  their 
lands  without  immvation  or  tumult. 

Li  the  Diet  at  Spires,  which  was  a  prolongation  of 
that  at  Augsburg,  the  reform  party  so  far  prevailed, 
that  the  emperor's  demand  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  edict  of  Worms  was  rejected ;  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor, 
requesting  him  to  come  to  Germany  and  call  a  coun- 
cil, and  that,  in  the  meantime,  each  government 
was  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  religion  as  they  could 
answer  to  God  and  the  emperor.  In  1529,  a  Diet 
was  held  at  Spires,  when  it  was  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority that  he  should  once  more  be  requested  to  sum- 
mon within  a  year  either  a  general  council  or  a  na- 
tional synod,  and  himself  to  preside.  Those  states 
of  the  empire,  which  had  hitherto  obeyed  the  edict 
of  Worms,  were  enjoined  to  persevere  in  the  obser- 
vation of  it,  and  the  other  states  were  prohibited 
from  attempting  any  further  innovations  in  religion, 
particularly  from  abolishing  the  mass  before  the 
meeting  of  a  general  council.  The  favourers  of  the 
new  doctrine  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this 
decree,  as  unjust  and  impious.  From  this  circum- 
stance they  received  the  name  of  Prote-tants.  "  Not 
satisfied  with  this  declaration  of  their  dissent,"  says 
Robertson,  '■  from  the  decree  of  the  Diet,  the  Pro- 
testants sent  ambassadors  into  Italy,  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  the  emperor,  from  whom  they  met 
with  the  most  discouraging  reception.  Charles  was 
at  that  time  in  close  union  with  the  Pope,  and  soli- 
c'tous  to  attach  him  inviolably  to  his  interest.     Dur- 


ing their  long  residence  at  Bologna,  they  held  many 
Consultations  concerning  the  most  eliectual  means  of 
extirpating  the  heresies  which  had  spjnmg  up  in  Ger- 
many. Clement,  whose  cautious  and  timid  mind  the 
proposal  of  a  general  council  tilled  with  horror,  e\en 
beyond  what  Popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such 
assendjlies,  usually  feel,  employed  every  argument 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  that 
measure,  lie  represented  general  councils  as  fac- 
tious, ungovernable,  presumptuous,  formidable  to 
civil  authority,  and  too  slow  in  their  operations  to 
remedy  disorders  which  required  an  immediate  cure. 
Experience,  he  said,  had  now  taught  both  the  em- 
peror and  himself,  that  forbearance  and  lenity,  in- 
stead of  soothing  the  spirit  of  innovation,  had  ren- 
dered it  more  enterprising  and  presumptuous  ■.  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
rigorous  methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  re- 
quired ;  Leo's  sentence  of  excommunication,  toge- 
ther with  the  decree  of  the  Diet  at  W'orms,  was  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  emperor  to  employ  his  whole  power,  in  order  to 
overawe  those  on  whom  the  reverence  due  either  to 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  had  no  longer  any 
influence.  Charles,  whose  views  were  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Pope's,  and  who  became  daily  more 
sensible  how  obstinate  and  deep-rooted  the  evil  was, 
thought  of  reconciling  the  Protestants  by  means  less 
violent,  and  considered  the  convocation  of  a  council 
as  no  improper  expedient  for  that  purpose ;  but  pro- 
mised, if  gentler  arts  failed  of  success,  that  then  he 
woidd  exert  himself  with  rigour  to  reduce  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Holy  See  those  stubborn  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  faith." 

The  emperor  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  by 
the  Pope  in  1529,  and  summoned  a  Diet  to  be  held 
the  following  year  at  Augsburg.  The  Reformation 
had  already  cibtained  many  supporters,  and  various 
petty  princes  of  the  German  states  had  declared 
themselves  its  decided  partizans.  It  had  found  its 
way  also  into  Denmark  and  Sweden.  In  Switzer- 
land i^see  IIelvi;tic  Refop.micd  Churches),  under 
the  guidance  of  Zwingli,  it  had,  before  this  time, 
made  very  extensive  progress.  The  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man Reformers,  however,  differed  widely  from  each 
other  on  the  subject  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Several  attempts  were  made,  but  in 
vain,  by  private  individuals,  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties,  but  the  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  influenced 
by  political  motives,  proposed  a  religious  conference 
to  be  held  at  JIarburg  between  Luther  and  Zwingli. 
The  discussion,  accordingly,  took  jilacc,  and  while 
both  parties,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  claimed  the 
victory,  articles  were  drawn  up  aiul  published,  in 
which  the  Swiss  conformed  generally  to  the  Lutheran 
views,  excepting  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament. 

The  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  had  influenced 
the  mind  of  Zwingli,  was  Erasmus,  who  had  done 
enough  in  the  cause  of  the  Ret'ormation  to  irritate 
and  offend  the  partizans  of  Home,  but  was  too  timid 
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to  appreciate  the  warm  ami  impassioned  zeal  of  Lu- 
ther. These  two  men,  each  distlnguislied  in  his  own 
sphere,  were,  nevertheless,  widely  different  from  each 
other.  D'Aubign^  justly  says,  "  Erasmus  and  Lu- 
ther are  the  representatives  of  two  great  ideas  rela- 
tive to  a  Reformation, — of  two  great  parties  in  their 
age  and  in  all  ages.  The  one  class  are  men  of  a 
timid  prudence;  the  otlier  those  of  active  courage 
and  resolution.  Tliese  two  great  bodies  of  men  ex- 
isted at  this  period,  and  they  were  personified  in 
these  two  illustrious  heads.  The  former  tliought  that 
the  cultivation  of  theological  science  would  lead  gra- 
dually and  without  violence  to  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church.  The  more  active  class  thought  that 
the  spread  of  more  con-ect  ideas  among  the  learned 
would  not  put  an  end  to  the  gross  superstitions  of 
the  people,  and  that  to  reform  such  or  such  an  abuse 
was  of  little  importance,  so  long  as  tlic  life  of  the 
Church  was  not  thoroughly  renovated."  The  same 
eloquent  writer  well  depicts  the  character  of  Eras- 
mus: "Erasmus  was  deficient  in  courage.  But 
courage  is  as  necessary  to  effect  a  reformation  as  to 
capture  a  city.  There  was  much  timidity  in  his 
character.  From  his  youth  he  trembled  at  the  men- 
tion of  death.  He  took  the  most  extraordinary  care 
of  his  health.  He  would  avoid,  at  any  sacrifice,  a 
place  where  contagion  prevailed.  His  relish  for  the 
comforts  of  life  surpassed  even  his  vanity,  and  this 
was  his  reason  for  declining  more  than  one  brilliant 
offer.  Thus  it  was  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  the  part 
of  a  Reformer.  '  If  the  corrupted  morals  of  the  court 
of  Rome  require  a  great  and  speedy  remedy,'  said 
he,  '  it  is  not  for  me,  or  such  as  me,  to  effect  it.'  He 
had  none  of  that  strength  of  faith  which  animated 
Luther.  Wliilst  the  latter  was  ever  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  truth,  Erasmus,  with  great  in- 
genuousness, could  say, '  Let  others  affect  martyrdom  ; 
for  my  part,  I  think  myself  unworthy  of  that  hon- 
our. I  fear,  if  a  tuinult  arose,  I  should  be  like  I'eter 
in  his  fall.' 

"  Erasmus,  by  his  writings  and  his  discourses,  had, 
more  tlian  any  other  person,  hastened  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  yet  he  trembled  when  he  saw  tlie  tempest 
he  had  raised  approaching.  He  would  have  given 
every  thing  to  restore  the  former  calm,  even  with 
its  heavy  vapours.  But  it  was  too  late, — tlie  dam 
was  broken  down.  It  was  no  longer  pos.siblc  to  stay 
the  violence  of  the  torrent  that  was  at  once  to  cleanse 
and  fertilise  the  world.  Erasuuis  was  powerful,  so 
long  as  he  was  an  instrument  in  (iod'sliands.  When 
he  ceased  to  be  that,  he  was  nothing."  No  wonder 
that  Luther  wrote  concerning  him  :  '•  I  fear  he  fol- 
lows Christ  with  a  divided  heart,  and  is  ignorant  of 
the  grace  of  God.  Carnal  feelings  are  .stronger  in 
him  than  spiritual  influences.  Though  reluctant  to 
judge  him,  I  still  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  you,  not  to 
read  and  receive  all  without  due  discrimination.  For 
these  are  dangerous  times ;  and  I  clearly  see  that  a 
man  is  not  necessarily  a  good  Christian,  because  he 
is  a  good  Greek  or  Hebrew  scholar.     But  I  anxiously 


keep  this  opinion  secret,  lest  I  shoidd  encourage  his 
enemies.  The  Lord  may,  peradventure,  reveal  him- 
self to  him  in  his  own  time."  Erasmus  continued 
to  halt  between  two  opinions,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  Luther,  and  at  length  showed  himself  the 
enemy  of  the  Reformation,  although  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  life  he  had  powerfully  coiUributed  to 
its  triumph. 

Luther  had  quitted  the  monastery,  and  laid  aside 
the  monk's  cowl  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1524, 
and  in  June  of  the  following  year,  he  married  Ca- 
therine de  Bora,  one  of  the  nuns,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred,  as  having  with  his  assistance  escaped 
from  the  convent  of  Nimptschen.  As  a  husband 
and  a  father  Luther  was  most  exemplary,  and  in  his 
domestic  relations  he  was  blessed  with  much  happi- 
ness. 

The  far-famed  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1530, 
and  although  it  was  not  deemed  safe  or  expedient 
that  the  Ret'ormer  should  be  present  in  per.son,  his 
protector,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  having  been  spe- 
cially urged  by  the  emperor  to  attend,  proceeded 
thither  with  a  numerous  retinue.  The  emperor  en- 
tered the  city  on  the  evening  of  tlie  15th  June,  be- 
ing the  day  preceding  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi. 
The  Protestants  received  an  imperial  command  to 
join  the  religious  procession  on  the  following  day, 
but  they  firmly  refused  to  comply.  The  Diet  was 
opened  on  the  20lh  with  the  saying  of  mass,  in 
which  the  evangelical  princes  would  take  no  share. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  business,  four  electors 
and  forty  [u-iuces  were  present.  The  Komish  party 
declined  making  any  declaration  of  their  faith,  and 
avowed  their  intention  to  abide  by  tlie  edict  of 
Worms.  The  Protestants  were  ordered  by  the  em- 
peror to  produce  the  articles  of  their  creed  against  a 
certain  day.  These  had  been  drawn  up  by  Alelanc- 
thon,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Luther, 
who  had  declared  his  unqualified  approbation  of 
them  as  a  faitliful  exhibition  of  Protestant  doctrine. 
On  the  appointed  day  this  Confession  of  Faith  was 
read,  and  produced  a  very  favourable  impression,  an<i 
after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the 
Confession,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  examination 
of  the  Romish  divines,  and  to  await  their  answer. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  handed  in  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Confession,  but  it  was  couched 
in  language  so  bitter  and  reproachful,  that  the  em- 
peror refused  to  accept  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  drawn 
up  anew.  The  second  document  penned  by  the 
Eomi-sh  divines  was  produced  and  read  in  less  than 
a  month  after  the  rejection  of  the  first  ;  and  the  em- 
peror expressed  himself  so  pleased  with  this  revised 
refutation,  th.-it  he  insisted  that  the  elector  and  his 
adherents  should  immediately  and  imceremoniously 
adopt  and  abide  by  it.  This  request,  however, 
though  accompanied  with  threats,  had  no  eft'ect  in 
subduing  the  firmness  of  the  Protestant  party.  Me- 
lancthon  immediately  commenced  a  detailed  refuta- 
tion of  the  Reply  which  had  been  made  to  the  Pro- 
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tostaiit  Confession,  and  tlii^  aide  Apology  for  tlie 
Augsburg  Conkkssion  (which  see),  is  inserted 
anions;  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Luthcrim  C'luirch. 
Various  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperor  to 
I)rinf;  about  an  adjustment  of  the  dilVerenccs  between 
the  two  parties,  but  tliese  attempts  were  wliolly  un- 
successful, and  tlic  I'rotestants  demanded  a  general 
council.  The  Diet  had  sat  for  six  tnontlis,  and  the 
emperor  was  impatient  to  bring  its  proceedings  to  a 
close.  He  inveighed  against,  and  even  threatened 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  but  the  good  man  was  inflexi- 
ble, and  left  .\ugsburg  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
liis  imperial  majesty.  The  Diet  still  continued  its 
sittings,  after  several  of  the  Protestant  members  liad 
left.andat  length,  on  the  19tli  of  November,  published 
a  resolution,  which  in  plain  terms  condemned  the 
doctrines  and  regulations  of  the  I'rotestants ;  com- 
manded whatever  had  been  altered  to  be  restored  to 
its  former  state ;  and  further  determined  that  the 
emperor  and  the  estates  should  risk  their  lives  and 
influence  in  i)rotection  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  chia-ch,  and  summon  the  refractory  before  the 
sui)reme  court  of  judicatiu'e.  At  the  same  time  a 
promise  was  given  that  a  council  should  be  sum- 
moned within  six  months.  Throughout  the  impor- 
tant proceedings  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  Luther 
was  residing  at  Cobourg,  watching  the  course  of 
events,  and  carrying  on  an  active  correspondence 
with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Melancthon,  and  others, 
who  were  present  at  the  Diet  as  guardians  of  the 
Protestant  interest.  In  his  letters  to  Melancthon, 
he  evinces  the  warmest  regard  for  the  man,  but  de- 
clares his  decided  disapproval  of  the  attempts  at 
compromise  witli  the  Komauists,  perceiving,  as  he 
did.  that  the  opposition  both  in  principle  and  spirit 
between  the  two  parties  was  too  great  to  expect  any- 
thing like  a  solid  reconciliation.  We  learu  from 
Pfizer  that  "  Luther  had  drawn  up  during  the  Diet, 
a  regidar  statement  respecting  the  disputed  points  ; 
marking  out  how  far  concession  could,  or  ought  to 
be  can-ied  :  declaring  first,  that  if  the  opposite  party 
persisted,  as  hitherto,  in  refusing  all  compliance, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  treating  witli  them  at  all ; 
but,  as  the  emperor  had  desired  to  know  in  how  far 
the  Protestants  could  concede,  he  would  go  through 
the  iiulividual  points: — First,  as  regarded  their  doc- 
trine, which  their  opponents  liad  in  no  ways  been 
able  to  invalidate,  they  could  yield  notliiug;  but 
were  ready  to  afford  explanation  of  individual  ex- 
pressions respecting  fiiith  as  the  sole  ground  of  ju.s- 
tification,  and  respecting  satisfaction,  and  merit.  In 
the  Article  respecting  abuses,  the  sentiment  tliat  tlie 
withholding  tlie  cup  front  the  laity  might  bereg,arded 
as  indiflerent,  could  not  be  agreed  to  ;  neither  coidd 
they  at  all  consent,  that  marriage  should  be  prohi- 
bited to  any  order  of  society  :  and  equally  inadmis- 
sible was  the  re-establishment  of  private  ma.sses, 
and  the  canon  law.  With  regard  to  the  monaste- 
ries, it  Uiight  be  conceded,  that  the  present  iinnates 
should  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit   they   afford, 


but  without  adhering  to  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
or  other  rules  of  their  order ;  and  alluding  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  bishops,  he  declared  thus:  'As- 
suredly, if  they  will  sufVer  our  doctrine,  and  cease  to 
persecute  it,  we  will  in  no  ways  interfere  with  their 
jiu'isdiction  or  dignify,  or  what  you  may  please  to 
term  it ;  for  we,  assuredly,  do  not  desire  to  be  either 
bishops  or  cardinals,  but  only  good  Christians,  who 
are,  and  should  be  poor.'" 

Though  absent  from  the  Augsburg  Diet,  Luther, 
by  Ins  letters  to  the  chief  members,  was  the  con- 
trolling spirit  of  the  Protestant  ))arty  in  that  ce- 
lebrated assembly.  With  the  half  measures  of 
Melancthon  he  was  fnuch  dissatisfied,  and  only 
on  one  point  did  he  agree  with  bis  concessions — 
the  contiiniation  of  the  papal  power  as  a  luinian 
establishment.  On  this  point  alone  did  the  stern 
German  Reformer  appear  ready  to  enter  into  a  com- 
promise. In  all  other  matters  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  his  masculine  mind  was  seen  in  the  deter- 
mined perseverance  which  the  elector  and  the  otlier 
Protestants  manifested  pending  the  negotiation,  as 
well  as  in  afterwards  opposing  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  emperor. 

A  political  arrangement  was  about  this  time  entered 
into  by  Ch.irles  V.  which  it  was  feared  woidd  prove 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Protestant- 
ism. This  was  the  noniin.ation  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand to  be  chosen  as  his  successor;  and  that  prince, 
who  h,ad  been  previously  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Gennan  hereditary  states  and  duchy  of 
AVirtcmberg,  being  well  known  to  be  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  new  opiinons,  his  proposed  exaltation  to 
the  imperial  tlirone  was  viewed  by  tlie  Protestant 
princes  and  people  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
alarm.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  effect  a 
closer  union  among  themselves,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  was  entered  into  at 
Smalcald  on  the  29tli  March  1531,  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  having  been  drawn  up  by  Luther.  (See 
Articles  of  S.malc.\ld.)  When  tlie  treaty  was 
subscribed  by  the  Protestants,  Melancthon  still 
niaintaiiied  his  former  sentiments,  whicli  were  now 
renounced  by  Luther,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  Pope, 
provided  he  rested  his  claims  solely  on  expediency 
and  the  consent  of  the  church.  An  article  embody- 
ing the  opinions  of  Melancthon  on  this  point  wjis 
appended  to  the  Articles. 

The  league  of  Smalcald,  though  at  first  limited  to 
Protestant  electors,  princes,  and  states,  was  after- 
wards extended  so  as  to  include  those  wlio,  what- 
ever might  be  their  religious  sentiments,  were  op- 
posed to  the  Emperor,  and  protested  against  the 
election  of  Ferdinand.  In  this  view  it  was  joined 
by  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  also  by  the  kings  of 
Fiance  and  England.  liy  this  accession  to  tlieir 
political  strength,  the  Protestants  were  enabled  to 
occupy  a  liigh  vantage  ground  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  Emperor  for  peace.  These  negotiations  led 
at  lengtli  to  the  treaty  of  Nmembcrg,  which  was 
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finally  ratified  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1532.  Tlie 
conditions  were,  that  none  slioidd  commence  hostili- 
ties on  account  of  their  belief,  or  any  other  cause ; 
but  in  case  of  violence  being  ofiered,  they  should 
render  mutual  assistance,  and  all  should  conduct 
themselves  with  true  Chri-stian  love  till  the  next 
council  should  meet.  A  difficulty,  however,  aro?e 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  conditions,  whether 
tliey  applied  to  all  who  should  liereafter  subscribe 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  must  be  limited  to  such 
as  now  professed  its  tenets.  The  Protestant  depu- 
ties at  first  insisted  on  the  extended  interpretation  ; 
but  the  Elector,  persuaded  by  Luther,  insisted  on 
the  limited  view  of  the  treaty,  while,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Luther,  be  persevered  in  his  opposition  to 
the  election  of  Ferdinand. 

None  of  the  deputies  at  first  approved  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  and  more  especially  the  Landgrave 
of  Ilesse  insisted  on  those  being  included  who  might 
subsequently  express  a  wish  to  join  their  league. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Elector  censuring  him  in 
strong  language  for  separating  from  the  rest  of  the 
Protestant  party.  In  tlie  meantime  the  good  Elec- 
tor died,  and  his  successor  John  Frederic,  surnamcd 
the  Generous,  replied  to  the  letter  of  the  Landgrave 
with  considerable  rudeness,  and  proposed  to  settle 
their  disputes  bv  arbitration.  The  arbiters  advised 
a  inutual  reconciliation,  and  as  all  the  other  Protes- 
tants were  of  the  same  opinion,  the  Landgrave  had 
no  other  alternative  hut  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace. 

Pope  Clement  VII.  died  in  1534,  but  his  succes- 
sor Paid  III.  continued  the  negotiations  about  the 
long-expected  council.  AVith  this  view  he  dispatched 
his  own  ambassador,  Paul  Vergerius,  to  hold  an  in- 
terview with  Luther.  The  interview  took  place,  and 
a  council  was  proposed  to  be  bold  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  at  Mantua.  The  Elector,  however, 
and  the  Smalcald  confederates  refused  to  assent  to 
the  proposed  council,  and  resolved  to  raise  a  formi- 
dable army.  But  the  Pope  summoned  the  council 
to  meet  at  Mantua  in  May  1537;  and  one  object  of 
its  being  assendjled  was  stated  to  be,  the  entire  root- 
ing up  of  the  poisonous  and  jiestilential  Lutheran 
heresy.  After  such  a  declaration,  the  Protestants 
could  expect  no  justice  in  such  a  council,  and  they, 
therefore,  refused  to  countenance  or  attend  it.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  Luther  drew  up  the  Articles  of  Smal- 
cald, which  were  afterwards  received  among  the 
symbolical  writiugs  of  the  Lutherans.  The  Protes- 
tant confederacy  was  every  day  receiving  fresh 
accessions  to  its  meinbers,  and  the  Romanists  in 
1538  formed  a  defensive  league,  called  the  holy 
league  for  the  preservation  of  the  holy  religion. 
This  movement  on  tlie  part  of  their  opponents  led 
the  Protestants  to  renew  the  league  of  Smalcald  till 
the  year  1547. 

The  policy  of  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  Pro- 
testants seemed  to  have  now  assumed  a  peaceful 
teudencv.  and  with  the  view  of  bringing  about,  if 
possible,  a  connnon  understanding  on  religious  mat- 


ters, he  proposed  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Spires  in 
June  1540.  It  took  [ilace  however  at  Ilagenau,  Spires 
being  at  that  time  visited  with  the  plague ;  but 
neither  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  confederacy,  nor 
the  master  spirits  of  the  Reformation  were  present, 
Jlelancthou  being  ill,  and  Luther  having  no  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  negotiations  of  peace  with  Rome. 
The  meeting  was  fruitless,  and  the  discussion  was 
adjourned  for  some  months.  It  was  renewed  in 
January  1541,  but  after  a  controversy  for  four  days 
on  Original  Sin,  an  order  arrived  from  the  Emperor 
to  terminate  the  proceedings,  and  defer  any  fiu'ther 
steps  till  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  which  was  near  at 
hand.  At  this  Diet  rapid  approaches  were  made 
towards  a  settlement,  and  in  thirteen  days  four  Arti- 
cles had  been  agreed  upon,  but  at  this  stage  the  con- 
ference was  abandoned. 

A  deputation,  with  the  knowledge  and  concurrence 
of  the  Emperor,  now  waited  upon  Luther,  and  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  his  being  satisfied  with 
the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  at  the  same  time 
assiu'ing  him  of  their  earnest  hope  that  the  other 
abuses  woidd  of  themselves  disappear  when  tliis 
fundamental  article  was  once  established.  To  this 
representation,  Luther  replied,  that  while  be  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  four  articles  bad  been 
finally  settled,  he  firmly  believed  that  unless  the 
Emperor  could  bring  their  opponents  to  a  serious  and 
honest  arrangement  on  all  the  other  points  inclu  cd 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  whole  attempt  at  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman- 
ists would  be  in  vain.  This  determination  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  Confession,  was  declared  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  the  other  princes  of  the  Diet, 
and  he  declined  at  the  same  time  to  sanction  the 
Four  Articles.  Thus  the  whole  fruit  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  destroyed. 

At  the  next  Diet  at  Spires  in  1542,  tlie  Pro- 
testants took  a  more  decided  position.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  charged  bis  ambassador  to  enter 
into  no  negotiations  for  a  settlement  in  religion,  and 
to  consent  to  no  council  summoned  by  the  Pope,  nor 
show  him  any  mark  of  honour.  Trent  was  proposed 
as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  meanwhile  peace  was 
guaranteed  for  five  years.  The  Romish  party  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  of  the  Pope  to  hold  a  council  at 
Trent,  but  the  Protestants  banded  in  a  written  pro- 
test against  it.  The  Emperor  held  a  new  Diet  at 
Ratisbon  in  regard  to  the  atl'airs  of  the  church,  but 
after  an  angry  discussion  it  was  broken  oft'  without 
any  residt.  The  council  met  at  Trent  in  1545,  with- 
out the  slightest  countenance  from  the  Protestants, 
and  drew  up  a  lengthened  series  of  canons  and  de- 
crees, which,  along  with  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 
founded  on  thetn,  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  days  of  the  Great  Reformer  were  now  near  a 
close.  On  the  23d  January  1546,  he  left  Witten- 
berg for  Eislcben,  to  use  bis  influence  in  procuriiig 
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ail  iimiciilile  aiTanm'im'iit  between  the  dukes  of  Maiis- 
t'olil,  who  liad  (iiiarrellecl  aljout  some  propertv.  He 
liad  only  hocn  about  thiec  weeks  ui  this  phice,  wliefe 
he  had  been  born  and  baptized,  when,  al'tei-  a  very 
brief  ilhiess,  lie  was  siinninjncd  to  liis  eternal  reward 
on  the  18lh  February  154G.  At  the  special  request 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  body  of  Luther  was 
removed  to  Wittenberg,  and  buried  in  the  castle 
chapel;  and  the  Elector  took  under  his  care  the 
widow  and  family. 

Thus  terminated  the  useful  career  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest  heroes  this  world  has  ever  seen, 
one  who  manfully  defended  the  rights  of  conscience, 
asserted  the  grand  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  contended  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  deli- 
vered to  the  saints,  and  one  of  whom  it  may  well  be 
said,  many  generations  have  arisen,  and  are  yet 
destined  to  arise,  who  shall  call  him  blessed. 

LUTHEKAX  CHURCHES.  After  the  death 
of  Luther,  a  religious  war  broke  out  in  Germany. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  saw  that  all  his  attempts 
to  produce  a  reconciliation  of  the  Protestants  and 
Romanists  were  utterly  fruitless,  and  that  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  Smalcald  ]>eague  persevered  in  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  council  of  Trent;  he  resolved, 
therefore,  as  a  last  resource,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms.  In  a  short  time  he  was  so  succossfid  that  he 
issued  an  imperial  edict,  which  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Augsburg  Interim,  granting  certain 
seeming  concessions  to  the  Protestants  until  a  coun- 
cil should  be  called  for  a  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy. This  edict  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
Interim,  which  though  it  proved  .satisfactory  to  nei- 
ther party,  was  drawn  up  cliieHy  by  Philip  Melanc- 
thon,  who  succeeded  Luther  as  the  head  and  leader 
of  the  Lutheran  party.  It  was  designed  to  point 
out  the  AdUtpkora  or  things  inditlereut,  which  might 
be  admitted  to  please  the  Emperor,  and  at  his  com- 
mand. As  soon  as  this  document  was  promulgated, 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  appointed  a  conference 
of  the  divines  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  in  the  lat- 
ter city,  with  Meluucthon  at  their  head,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  in  their  opinion  the  Interim  ought 
to  be  enforced.  After  long  deliberation,  tliey  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  things  indifl'erent  obedience 
ought  to  be  rendered  to  the  imperial  edict.  This 
ambiguous  conclusion  was  arrived  at  chietly  through 
the  influeuce  of  Melauctbon.  Hence  arose  the 
Adtaphorislic  controversy,  which  raged  in  Germany 
for  many  years;  and  which  gave  rise  to  other  and 
l)erhaps  more  important  controversies.  Among  the 
chief  of  these  was  a  contest,  which  lasted  for  some 
time,  respecting  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  sal- 
vation. Major,  a  divine  of  Wittenberg,  adopting 
the  views  of  Melancthon,  maintained  the  affirmative, 
while  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  defending  the  old  Lutheran 
theology,  maintained  the  negative.  The  discussion 
was  carried  on  until  l.'i79,  when  it  was  terminated 
by  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Torgau  or  Form  of 
Concord. 


Another  controversy  which  arose  out  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  opinion  between  Melancthon  and  Luther, 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Si/iieryislic 
coutrovcrsij,  which  discusses  the  cpiestion  wliethcr  or 
not  man  co-operates  with  God  in  the  work  of  con- 
version. The  leading  parlies  in  this  dispute  were 
Victorin  Strigel  on  the  one  side,  and  Matthias  Fla- 
cius  on  the  other.  The  latter,  wlio  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Jena  in  1557,  was  a  stern 
and  uncompromising  defender  of  the  opinions  of 
Luther,  more  especially  on  those  points  in  which  he 
was  opposed  to  Melancthon  and  his  t'ollowers,  the 
P/iilij>jn.sts,  as  thev  were  called.  Hut  in  tlie  excess 
of  his  zeal,  Flacius  argued  so  iutemperately  against 
Strigel  in  the  Synergistic  controversy,  that  he 
broached  the  strange  ojiiuion  bordering  on  Mani- 
cheism,  that  original  sin  is  of  the  very  sulistance  of 
a  man.  This  notion  was  keenly  opposed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  divines  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
while  it  was  espoused  and  ably  defended  by  a  few. 

Another  class  of  controversies  which  agitated  the 
Lutheran  church,  soon  after  the  death  of  its  illus- 
trious founder,  rose  out  of  the  heretical  views  pro- 
pagated by  Andrew  Osiander.  This  man  held  the 
singular  notion  that  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity 
was  that  image  of  God  after  which  man  was  fashion- 
ed ;  that  the  Son  of  God  would  have  become  incar- 
nate even  although  man  had  not  sinned  ;  and  that 
repentance  consisted  in  abhorrence  of  sin  and  forsak- 
ing it,  without  faith  in  the  go=pel.  He  confounded 
justitication  and  sauctilication,  .illeging  the  former  to 
be  not  a  forensic  act  on  the  part  of  God,  acquitting 
the  believer  from  a  charge  of  sin  and  liability  lo 
punishment,  but  a  gracious  Di\ine  operation  in  the 
.soul,  which  conferred  personal  holiness.  Justifica- 
tion in  the  eye  of  law,  throngh  the  imputed  righ- 
teousness of  Christ,  he  denominated  redemption,  and 
this  he  supposed  always  preceded  what  he  called  jus- 
tification. The  mode  of  justification  was  in  his  view 
by  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  producing 
there  a  moral  change.  These  confused  sentiments 
held  by  Osiander  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Me- 
lancthon and  the  principal  divines  of  the  Lutheran 
church ;  and  at'ter  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1552,  the  controversy  came  to  an  end. 

One  of  the  keenest  opponents  of  Osiander  was 
Francis  Stancar,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Konigsborg, 
who,  in  arguing  against  the  doctrines  held  by  his 
colleague,  fell  into  equally  flagrant  errors  of  an  op- 
posite kind.  He  maintained  that  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  took  no  part  in  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion, and  that  it  was  his  human  nature  alone  which 
made  the  atonement.  So  violently  were  the  opinions 
of  Stancar  controverted  by  the  Lutheran  theologians, 
tli.it  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  Germany  and  re- 
tire to  Poland,  where  he  died  in  1574. 

It  was  ehielly  during  the  life  of  Melancthon  that 
these  ditlerent  disputes  agitated  the  Lutheran  chiiivh. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  this  timid  and  somewhat 
undecided  Reformer,  a  prospect  was  opened  up  of 
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an  end  being  put  to  these  unseemly  contests.  A 
conference  was  lieUl  accordingly  at  Altenburg  in 
15G8,  but  unhappily  it  was  attended  witli  no  good 
results.  Anotlier  mode  was  now  adopted,  and  witli 
better  success,  for  healing  the  divisions  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  namely,  the  preparation  of  a  book  in 
which  all  the  various  controversies  whicli  had  arisen 
since  the  death  of  Luther  should  be  fully  and  satis- 
factorily handled.  Tliis  task  was  committed  to 
Andreas,  a  Professor  at  Tubingen,  who  produced  in 
1579  the  Book  of  Torgau  or  Form  of  Concord.  (See 
Concord,  Form  of.)  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  this  new  Confession  was  adopted 
by  the  churches  in  all  parts  of  his  territories,  and 
the  example  was  followed  gradually  in  other  districts 
of  Germany.  Several  Lutheran  churches,  however, 
refused  to  acknowledge  this  document,  and  Frederic 
II.  of  Denmark,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  it,  flung  it 
unceremoniously  into  the  fire.  Never  did  a  for- 
mula, which  was  designed  to  heal  dissensions,  tend 
more  eflectually  to  foment  them ;  and  accordingly^ 
it  has  never  been  universally  adopted  by  the  Lu- 
theran churches,  though  some  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
standards  of  their  faith.  This  Formula  put  an  end 
to  all  prospect  of  union  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches,  who  only  diP'ered  from  each 
other  at  that  time  on  tlie  presence  of  Cluist  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  Person  of  Christ.  In  re- 
gard to  the  first  point,  the  Lutheran  church  main- 
tained firmly  the  opiiuons  of  Luther,  who  rejected 
the  Romish  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  but  held 
the  almost  equally  unintelligible  dogma  of  Consub- 
stantiation.  The  doctrine  relating  to  the  Person  of 
Ciirist,  however,  was  not  viewed  in  the  same  way  by 
all  the  Lutheran  divines.  Luther  never  maintained 
that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  always  and  every- 
where present,  but  merely  that  lie  could  be  present 
whenever  the  execution  of  his  mediatorial  office  and 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  required,  and  of  course 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  this 
view  he  was  followed  by  the  divines  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Saxony.  But  the  theologians  of  Swabia  and 
Alsace  maintained  the  absolute  omnipresence  of 
Christ's  human  nature;  and  this  view  of  the  subject 
was  embodied  in  the  Form  of  Concord,  though  not 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  that  held  by  Luther.  Thus 
the  points  of  controversy  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches  were  increased,  and  their  hostil- 
ity to  each  otiier  was  rendered  more  bitter  by  the 
publication  of  the  very  document  which  professed  to 
promote  their  union. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Ger- 
many was  not  a  little  affected  by  the  secession,  first 
of  Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  then,  of  John 
Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  both  of  whom 
went  over  to  the  Reformed  communion.  The  con- 
tentions of  the  two  churches  excited  an  earnest  de- 
sire in  the  minds  of  many  excellent  men  on  both 
sides,  to  look  about  for  some  means  of  bringing  about 
a  union.      The  first   public  attempt  to  accouqilish 


this  most  desirable  object  was  that  of  James  I., 
king  of  England,  who  for  this  purpose  m.'ide  use  of 
Peter  du  Moulin,  a  distinguished  divine  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church.  The  next  was  tlie  decree 
of  the  synod  of  Charenton  A.  D.  1C3L  In  the  same 
year  certain  Saxon  theologians  held  a  conference  at 
Leipsic  with  certain  Hessian  and  Brandenburg  di- 
vines. The  discussion  included  all  the  articles  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  to  which  the  Reformed 
were  ready  to  subscribe,  and  they  even  drew  up  a 
formida  of  union,  but  such  was  the  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy which  arose  in  the  minds  of  both  parties,  that 
the  disputants  separated  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing. And  another  conference  having  the  same  ob- 
ject ill  view,  was  held  at  Tliom  in  1645,  under  the 
auspices  of  Uladislaus  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  which  was 
likewise  unsuccessful,  more  especially  as  it  sought  to 
comprehend  in  the  proposed  union,  not  only  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  but  the  Romish 
cluirch  also.  With  more  success  a  conference  was 
held  at  Cassel  in  1G61,  but  though  a  friendly  spirit 
was  manifested  by  the  disputants  themselves,  it 
fiviled  to  extend  itself  to  the  two  rival  Protestant 
churches.  Various  individuals  on  both  sides  made 
strenuous  and  persevering  efl'orts  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation,  but  in  vain.  The  polemical  spiiit, 
and  dogmatic  exclusiveness  of  the  seventeentli  cen- 
tury, defeated  all  attempts  to  realize  the  unity  of 
evangelical  Protestantism.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, particularly  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  conti  oversy 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  was  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  in  the  flood  of  indilicrentii-m 
and  infidelity  which  overran  the  whole  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  efl'orts  which  have  been  made  to- 
wards a  union  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  arlicl* 
Germ.\n  United  Ev-'^ngklical  Chuuch. 

Lutheranism  is  the  prevailing  form  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  Wirtemberg,  Han- 
over, and  great  part  of  Northeni  Germany,  as  well 
as  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  There  are 
also  Lutheran  churches  in  Holland,  Ru.ssia,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  of  all  the  Protestant  universities  in  Gennany 
and  Switzerland,  very  few  are  Lutheran.  The  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Lutheran  church  are  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  with  Melaiicthon's  Apoh>g)',  the 
articles  of  Smalcald  and  the  Larger  and  Smaller 
Catechisms.  These  standards,  however,  are  regaifl- 
ed  as  strictly  subordinate  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  declared  by  Lutherans  to  be  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  The  only  jioint  of  imjiortance 
in  which  they  differ  from  the  Reformed  is  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  encharist. 

The  constitution  of  the  Lutheran  church  is  sim- 
ple, and  approaches  very  nearly  to  Prcshyteiianism, 
there  being  no  hierarchy,  and  bishops  not  being  re- 
cognized, except  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  as  an  or- 
der in  the  church.  The  archbishop  of  Upsal,  who 
s  piiinate  of  Sweden,  is  the  only  Lutheran  arch- 
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bishop.  Liitlieraiis  acknowlclge  tlie  licad  of  llie 
state  as  the  siijusme  visible  nili'r  of  the  cluircli. 
The  supreme  diiection  of  ecclesiastical  alVaira  is  ve.-it- 
ed  ill  councils  or  boards  generally  appointed  by  the 
sovereign,  and  termed  consistories,  consisting  of  both 
clergymen  and  laymen.  The  IjUtheraii  estalilished 
churches  arc  usually  interwoven  with  the  state,  and 
entirely  dependent  on  it,  and  are  almost  destitute  of 
discipline,  while  in  some  places,  as  in  Sweden,  they 
altogether  exclude  dissent.  "The  congregation.s," 
says  Dr.  .SchatT,  "  remained  almost  as  passive  as  in 
the  Uciniau  church.  They  have  in  Europe  not  even 
the  right  of  electing  their  pastor.  They  are  exclu- 
sively ruled  by  their  ministers,  as  these  are  ruled  by 
tlieir  [irovinci.il  consistories,  always  presided  over  by 
a  layman,  the  provincial  consistories  by  a  central 
consistory,  or  oherhirrheiiriilli,  and  this  again  by  the 
minister  of  worship  and  public  instruction,  who  is 
the  immediate  executive  organ  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  crown." 

Various  liturgies  are  in  use  among  the  I..utheran 
churches,  each  state  generally  having  one  of  its  own. 
Festivals  or  s.aints'  days  are  seldom  much  attended 
to.  The  festivals  which  commemorate  the  nativity, 
death,  resuiTection,  and  ascension  of  our  liOrd,  and 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  are  deeined  sacred  in  the  Lu- 
theran churches.  In  regard  to  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, the  Lutherans,  in  opposition  to  the  Reformed, 
hold  the  lawfulness,  if  not  the  usefulness,  of  images 
in  churches,  the  distinguishing  vestments  of  the 
clergy,  the  private  confession  of  sins,  the  use  of 
wafers  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  form  of  exorcism  in  the  celebration  of  baptism, 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  same  kind.  They  have 
removed,  however,  the  sacrifice  of  the  m.ass,  and  the 
idolatrous  invocation  of  saints,  while  they  have  po- 
pularized the  services  of  public  worship,  by  cele- 
brating them  in  the  vernacular  language,  and  giving 
to  the  sermon  a  central  and  conspicuous  place. 

The  modern  Lutherans  have  widely  departed  in 
theological  doctrine  from  their  great  founder  ;  and  in- 
stead of  insiisting,  as  he  did,  on  justification  by  faith 
alone,  as  the  grand  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling 
church,  they  have  degenerated,  in  too  many  cases,  in- 
to a  cold  Arininianism.  It  was  not  long,  indeed,  after 
the  death  of  Luther,  before  his  sim|)le  theology  gave 
place  to  a  system  of  obscure  metaphysical  theories. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  doctrines  of  the 
Syncretists  or  C.VLiXTiN.s  (which  sce\  In  oppo- 
sition to  these  mystical  philosophical  divines  arose 
the  school  of  the  Pietists,  headed  by  Spenor,  which, 
amid  much  extravagance  it  may  be,  were,  neverthe- 
less, instrumental  in  reviving  vital  religion  in  Ger- 
maTiy  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  Lutherans 
have  since  that  time  had  to  struggle  with  infidelitv, 
rationalism,  and  niter  iudillerence  to  all  religion. 
The  present  state  of  practical  piety  among  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans  is  thus  noticed  bv  Dr.  SchalT:  "  Lu- 
tlicran   piely   has  its  peculiar  charm,   the  charm  of 


Mary,  who  '  .sat  at  Jesus'  feet  and  heard  his  word.'  If 
it  is  deficient  in  outward  activity  and  practical  zeal, 
and  may  learn  much  in  this  respect  from  the  lie- 
formed  communion,  it  makes  up  for  it  by  a  rich  in- 
ward life.  It  excels  in  honesty,  kindness,  affection, 
cheerfulness,  and  that  Gemiilhliclikeit,  for  which  other 
n.ations  have  not  even  a  name.  The  Lutheran 
church  meditated  over  the  deepest  mysteries  of  divine 
gr.ace,  and  brought  to  light  many  treasures  of  know- 
ledge from  the  mines  of  revelation.  She  can  point 
to  an  unbroken  succession  of  learned  divines,  who 
devoted  their  whole  life  to  the  investigation  of  sav- 
ing truth.  She  numbers  her  mystics  who  b.athed  in 
the  ocean  of  infinite  love.  She  has  sung  the  most 
fervent  hymns  to  the  Saviour,  and  holds  sweet,  child- 
like intercourse  with  the  heaveidy  Father." 

Lutheianism  prevails  in  great  strength  in  Sweden 
and  Deiunark.  In  the  latter  country  almost  the 
whole  population,  amounting  to  2,000.000,  with  the 
exception  of  less  than  20,000  Dissenters,  is  Luther- 
an. The  people  of  Sweden,  numbering  more  than 
3.000,000,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  also  Lutheran. 
In  France  there  are  about  250  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions. In  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  Luthcr- 
aiiism  prevails,  though,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
present  king  of  Prussia,  a  union  has  been  effected 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  un- 
der the  niime  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church. 

LUTHER.\N'S  (Old},  a  sect  of  Dissenters  from 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  which  took  its 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches  in  1817.  They  adhere  to  all 
the  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  symbolical  books  wiih 
the  most  scrupulous  tenacity,  and  they  look  upon 
the  Reformed  churches  as  essentially  heretical  and 
rationalistic,  while  they  have  a  still  more  intense 
hatred  at  the  United  Evangelical  Church.  The 
members  of  this  sect  are  found  in  greatest  numbers 
in  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Ponierania,  They  were  at 
iir.st  fined,  imprisoned,  and  persecuted  in  various 
ways  under  Frederick  William  III.  Several  of  their 
leading  ministers  emigrated  with  their  people  to  the 
United  States.  All  persecution  against  these  sece- 
ders  ceased  on  the  accession  of  the  jiresent  king  of 
Prussia;  and  by  a  decree  of  23d  July  1845,  they 
were  formally  recognized  as  a  dissenting  sect,  with 
full  liberty  of  worship.  Their  nundier  amounts  to 
from  20,000  to  30,000  souls.  Their  largest  congre- 
gations are  in  Breslau  and  in  Berlin.  The  Old  Lu- 
therans in  America,  like  those  in  Germany,  hold 
strictly  by  the  whole  Lutheran  symbolical  books 
but  more  especially  the  Form  of  Concord,  to  which 
they  attach  peculiar  value.  They  are  divided  into 
two  (larties,  the  synod  of  Missoini  and  the  synod  of 
Huftdo,  which  are  bitterly  ojiposed  to  each  other  in 
their  views  of  the  clericil  office  ;  the  one  holding  the 
common  Protest.ant  view,  which  m;\ke3  the  clerical 
office  only  the  organ  of  the  general  priesthood;  the 
other  hohling  the  Romanising  doctrine  of  a  separate 
cleric;d  office,  resting  on  ordination,  and   specifically 
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(iirterent  from  the  general  priesthood  of  the  bap- 
tized. The  Pennsylvania  synod  of  the  Old  Luther- 
ans stands  by  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the 
smaller  Catechism  of  Luther.  Within  tlie  territory 
of  the  Pennsylvania  synod  there  are  an  East  Penn- 
sylvania and  a  West  Pennsylvania  synod  divided  on 
the  subject  of  new  measures.  The  Old  Lutherans  hi 
America  have  a  liturgical  altar-service,  even  with 
crucifixes  and  candles  burning  in  the  daytime.  In 
all  such  matters  they  cleave  to  historical  tradi- 
tion. 

LY^US,  a  surname  of  Bacc/iits,  the  god  of  wine. 
This  was  also  a  surname  of  Zeu.^. 

LYCEA,  a  festival  among  the  Arcadians,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Zeus  Li/cccus.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus,  who 
sacrificed  a  child  on  tlie  occasion,  and  sprinkled  the 
altar  witli  its  blood.  It  is  not  unlikely  tiiat  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Arcadians  to  Zeus  Ly- 
eaeus  down  to  a  late  period.     Plutarcli  says,  tliat  the 


Lycaea  were  celebrated  in  somewhat  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Roman  Ltipercalia. 

LYCEGENES,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  probably 
from  bis  being  born  in  Lycia. 

LYCEIA,  a  siu'name  of  Artemis. 

LYCEIUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Gr.  lukos,  a  wolf,  because  bis  mother 
Latona  came  to  Delos  in  the  fomi  of  a  she-wolf,  and 
was  conducted  by  wolves  to  the  river  Xanthus. 

LYCOATIS,  a  surname  oi  Artemis,  on  account  of 
her  having  been  worshipped  at  Lycoa  in  Arcadia. 

LYCOREUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  he 
was  worshipped  at  Lycoreia,  on  Mount  Parnassus. 

LYSIUS,  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  under  which  lie 
was  worshipped  at  Corinth,  and  also  at  Sicyon. 

LYSIZON.\,  a  surname  under  which  the  people 
of  Athens  worshipped  Artemis  and  Eileitlujia. 

LYTERIUS,  a  surname  of  Pan,  under  which  he 
was  worshipped  at  Troezene,  because  he  had  re- 
vealed the  best  mode  of  curing  the  plague. 
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M.\,  a  name  applied  to  Rhea  !iv  the  Lydians,  who 
sacrificed  bulls  to  her  as  tlie  fruitful  mother  of  all. 

MACARL-\.NS,  the  followers  of  two  contempo- 
rary monks  of  the  fourth  century,  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  monastic  life  of  the  period, 
and  were  held  in  high  veneration.  The  one  was 
called  Macarius  the  Egyptian,  and  the  other  Maca- 
rius  of  Alexandria.  Both  dwelt  in  the  Libyan  de- 
sert, and  were  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  their  as- 
ceticism, in  which,  of  course,  they  regarded  Christian 
perfection  as  consisting.  The  I'^gyptian,  who  is  some- 
times termed  the  Great  or  the  Elder  Macarius,  lived  to 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  he  has  been  canonized  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the  former  hold- 
ing his  festival  on  the  19th,  the  latter  on  tlie  15th 
January.  The  Alexandrian  Macarius  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  the  other  in  austere  practices.  The  Ma- 
carians  were  remarkable  for  the  rigidity  and  strict- 
ness of  their  monastic  habits. 

MACARIANS,  the  followers  of  Macarius,  who 
was  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
who  held  the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites  (which 
Bee).  He  attended  the  sixth  general  council  held  at 
Constantinople  k.  D.  680,  where  he  boldly  avowed 
his  peculiar  opinions,  asserting  that  Christ's  will  was 
that  of  a  God-man  ;  and  persevering  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  heretical  sentiment,  he  was  deposed  and 
banished.  He  published  an  Eclhesis,  or  Confession 
of  Faith,  adherence  to  which  was  maintained  by  his 
followers  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy. 


MACCABEES.    See  Asmone.^ns. 

MACCABEES  (Feast  of),  a  festival  celebrated 
annually  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  in  honour 
of  the  seven  Maccabees,  who  signalized  themselves 
by  their  opposition  to  the  tyrant  Antiochus  Epiplia- 
nes,  and  who  died  in  defence  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
This  feast  is  mentioned  particularly  in  the  fourth 
century.  Chrysostom  has  three  homilies  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  festival 
of  the  Maccabees  being  celebrated  at  Antioch. 
Augustin  says  that  the  Christians  bad  a  church  in 
that  city  called  by  the  name  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
he  himself  has  two  sermons  upon  their  festival,  in 
which  he  shows  they  were  regarded  as  Christian 
martyrs.  This  feast  appears  to  liave  been  observed 
in  the  African  churches,  for  Augustin  begins  his 
Hrst  bomilv  with  these  words :  "This  day  is  made  a 
festival  to  us  b}'  the  glory  of  the  Maccabees." 
Gi'egory  Nazianzen  has  a  sermon  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion;  and  others  are  found  in  the  writings  of  dif- 
ferent authors,  from  which  it  appears  evident  that 
the  festival  in  question  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  whole  cluircli.  The  reason  of  its  observance  is 
given  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  alleges  that  the 
NIaccabees  were  really  admirable  in  their  actions; 
yea,  more  admirable  in  one  respect  than  the  martyrs 
that  came  after  Clirist.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  if  they 
suffered  martyrdom  so  bravely  before  Christ's  com- 
ing, wliat  would  they  not  have  done  had  they  lived 
after  him,  and  had  the  death  of  Christ  for  their  ex- 
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ample."  It  is  not  cort.iiii  on  wliiit  day  tlie  festival  wjia 
held,  but  the  Roman  niartvrology  [ilaces  it  on  the 
1st  of  .Vuirnst. 

M.\CEI)ON'I.\XS.  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in 
the  fourth  century,  deriving  its  origin  from  llaccdo- 
nins,  partriarch  of  Constantinople.  Dining  the 
Arian  controversy,  a  vacancy  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  usually  gave  rise  to  bitter  contention 
between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Arian  parties.  It 
was  amid  the  tumult  of  a  disputed  election  that  the 
Arians  chose  M.icedouius  to  the  oftice  of  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  .342.  He  retained  quiet  ]ios- 
.session  of  this  see  till  .\.  D.  348,  when  Constans  pre- 
vailed upon  Constautius  to  deprive  him  of  his  eccle- 
siastical dignity.  In  the  coiuse  of  two  years,  how- 
ever, he  was  restored  to  his  ofliie,  and  commenced  a 
vigorous  persecution  of  his  opponents,  banishing  or 
torturing  tlicm.  sometimes  even  to  death.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  orthodox  obtained  the  ascendency, 
these  individuals  who  had  been  persecuted  by  the 
Arians  were  looked  upon  a.s  martyrs,  and  their  me- 
mory is  still  reverenced  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches ;  by  the  Greeks  on  the  .Wtb  of  JIarcli,  and 
by  the  Latins  on  the  25th  of  October.  The  bar.-h- 
ness  and  seventy  with  which  M.icedouius  treated 
the  opposite  party,  brought  him  into  no  slight  odium 
with  men  of  both  parties,  and  this  feeling  of  hostility 
which  his  cruel  conduct  had  aw,ikened,  Wiis  much 
increased  by  an  event  which  occurred  about  the 
same  time.  He  h.id  removed  the  body  of  Coustan- 
tine  the  Great  from  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  in 
which  it  had  been  buried,  and  such  was  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  peo|)le,  that  a  serious  tuuuilt  arose,  in 
which  many  persons  were  killed.  Constantius  was 
deeply  ofl'ended  with  the  conduct  of  Macedonius  in 
this  matter.  At  the  council  of  Seleucia  A.  n.  359,  a 
split  took  jilace  between  the  .\cacian  or  pure  Arian, 
and  the  semi-Arian  (larties,  and  it  was  fully  expected 
that  some  accusations  would  have  been  publicly 
lodged  against  Macedonius.  No  steps,  however, 
were  taken  against  him  on  that  occasion,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  a  council  was  held  at 
Constantinople,  he  was  deposed  by  the  Acacians, 
and  from  that  time  he  united  himself  with  the  Semi- 
Arians. 

The  terin  Macedonians  was  at  first  used  to  denote 
the  Semi-Arians.  who  held  that  the  Son  was  homoi- 
outio.i,  or  of  like  substance  wilh  the  Father.  Their 
opinions  on  this  mysterious  subject  gradually  under- 
went a  change,  and  at  length  many  of  the  party  ap- 
proached uc.irer  to  the  Niceue  creed,  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  dignity  of  the  Son,  until,  in  A.  D.  367, 
several  of  their  bishops  drew  up  a  confes.-ion  in 
which  they  admitted  that  the  Son  was  homooiMos, 
of  the  same  substance  with  the  rather.  The  opin- 
ions, however,  of  the  Macedonians  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  decidedly  hete  odox.  They  denied  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  account  of  which  they 
received  from  the  Greeks  the  title  of  Piieiiinatoriiaclii, 
Contenders  agaitist  the  Holy  Spirit.     This  heresy 


was  formally  condemned  by  the  second  general  or 
lirst  Consiantinojiolitan  council,  which  met  A.  l>.  381. 
The  heresy  of  the  Macedonians  assumed  a  variety  of 
ditiereut  shades.  Some  affirmed  that  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit was  not  a  person  in  the  Godhead,  that  he  was  not 
what  the  Father  and  the  Son  are,  and  therefore  no 
divine  honours  were  due  to  him.  Some  held  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  creature,  and  therefore  did  not 
deny  his  personality.  Others  denied  his  personality, 
and  regarded  him  as  a  mere  attribute  of  God.  In 
condemning  the  Macedonian  heresy,  the  council  of 
Constantinople  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  addi- 
tion to  the  article  in  the  Nieene  Creed,  which  s.iys, 
"I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  expanding  it  thus, 
"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  the  Author 
of  life,  who  jn'ocecds  from  the  Father."  The  Nieene 
Creed  thus  modified,  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Niccnc-Constantinopolil.an  Creed, 
was  received  by  the  Catholic  chinch  ;  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus  afterwards  decreed  that  no  addition 
should  be  made  to  it. 

The  members  of  the  Macedonian  sect  were  gener- 
ally upright  and  honourable  in  their  lives,  and,  by 
the  favour  which  they  showed  for  the  monastic  life, 
they  acqiiireil  a  high  distinction  for  piety.  Alter 
their  separation  from  the  Arians,  they  attempted  to 
efl'ect  a  union  with  the  orthodox  party,  but  this  being 
found  impracticable,  they  spread  themselves  through- 
out various  parts,  especially  in  Thrace,  along  the 
Hellespont,  and  in  I'hrygia.  None  of  them  were 
found  in  the  western  provinces.  At  Constantinople 
they  had  their  own  churches  and  bishops.  But 
when  their  opinions  were  formally  condemned  by  the 
church,  they  were  visited  also  with  civil  penalties. 
In  the  statutes  of  the  elder  Theodosius  they  are 
mentioned  by  name,  and  in  those  of  the  younger 
Theodosius  their  worship  is  only  tolerated  in  the 
princijial  cities.  The  persecution  to  which  they 
were  thus  exposed  soon  succeeded  in  exterminating 
the  sect. 

MACHAZOR  (Ileb.  a  cycle\  a  collection  of 
prayers  used  among  the  Jews  in  their  great  solemni- 
ties. The  j)rayeis  are  in  verse,  and  very  concise. 
There  are  many  cojries  of  this  Uook  printed  in  Italy, 
Germanv,  and  I'oland. 

MAC'mILLANITES.    See  Reformed  Presby- 

TKRIAN  ClIlKCH. 

MACTATIO  (Lat.  macto,  to  kill),  the  act  of  kill- 
ing the  victim  in  Roman  s.icrificcs.  This  in  most 
cases  was  done  not  by  the  priests,  but  by  an  officer 
called 7)o;)0,  who  struck  the  animal  with  a  hammer 
before  the  knife  was  used.     Sec  Sackifice. 

MADAGASCAR  (Riclkmd.n  of).  Madagascar, 
one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  world,  is  situated  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique 
Chiuinel.  Comparatively  little  was  known  until 
within  the  last  twenty  years  about  this  island.  The 
Malagasy,  as  the  native  inhabitants  .are  called,  seem 
to   consist   of  dilVerent    tiibes    under    indepeiuient 
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cliiefiains  ;  but  both  in  language  and  in  general  man- 
ners tliere  is  an  obvious  resemblance  among  those 
tribes,  which  indicates  that  they  are  to  a  certain 
extent  related  to  one  another.  Circumcision,  for 
example,  is  universally  prevalent  in  the  island, 
though  the  ceremonies  attending  it  vary  considerably 
in  dirterent  localities.  Divination  is  practised  too 
among  all  the  tribes  though  under  difterent  forms. 
The  religion  of  this  singular  people  consists  in  a 
great  measin'e  of  the  use  of  charms  or  ody,  as  thev 
call  them,  by  which  they  believe  that  the  will  of 
some  superior  power  is  ascertained.  It  is  thus  that 
the  art  of  the  diviner  is  exercisid  on  all  occasions. 
To  begin  with  their  treatment  of  children,  on  this 
subject  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  '  History  of  Madagascar,' 
relates  the  following  curious  facts,  chiefly  in  regard 
to  tlie  welcome  of  the  little  stranger :  "  After  the 
birth  of  an  infant,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
mother  visit  her,  and  offer  their  congratulations. 
The  infant  also  receives  salutations,  in  form  resem- 
bling the  following  :  '  Saluted  be  the  offspring  given 
of  God  1— may  the  child  live  long ! — may  the  child 
be  favoured  so  as  to  possess  wealth!'  Presents  are 
also  made  to  the  attendants  iu  the  household,  and 
sometimes  a  bullock  is  killed  on  the  occasion,  and 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  family.  Pres- 
ents of  poultry,  fuel,  money,  &c.,  are  at  times  also 
sent  by  friends  to  the  mother.  A  piece  of  meat  is 
usually  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  suspended  at  some 
distance  from  the  floor,  by  a  cord  attached  to  the 
ceiling  or  roof  of  the  house.  This  is  called  the 
Kitoza,  and  is  intended  for  the  mother.  A  fire  is 
kept  in  the  room,  day  and  night,  frequently  for  a 
week  after  the  birth  of  tlie  child.  At  the  expiration 
of  tliat  period,  the  infant,  arrayed  in  the  best  cloth- 
ing that  can  be  obtained,  is  carried  out  of  the  house 
by  some  person  whose  parents  are  botli  still  living, 
and  then  taken  back  to  the  mother.  In  being  car- 
ried out  and  in,  the  child  must  be  twice  carefully 
lifted  over  the  fire,  which  is  placed  near  the  door. 
Should  the  infant  be  a  boy,  the  axe,  large  knife,  and 
spear,  generally  used  in  the  family,  must  be  taken 
out  at  the  .same  time,  with  any  implements  of  build- 
ing that  may  be  in  the  house :  silver  chains,  of  na- 
tive manufacture,  are  also  given  as  presents,  or  used 
in  these  ceremonies,  for  wliich  no  particular  reason 
is  assigned.  Tlie  implements  are  perhaps  used  chiefly 
as  emblems  of  the  occupations  in  which  it  is  expected 
the  infant  will  engage  when  it  aiTives  at  maturer 
years  ;  and  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  expressing 
the  hopes  cherished  of  bis  activity,  wealth,  and  en- 
joyments." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  father,  or  a  near  rela- 
tion, is  to  report  the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  native 
astrologers,  who  pretend,  by  peculiar  ceremonies,  to 
ascertain  its  destiny ;  and  should  that  be  declared  to 
be  favourable,  the  child  is  reared  witli  the  utmost 
care  and  attention.  Wlien  the  child  has  reached  its 
second  or  third  month,  on  a  lucky  day,  a  ceremony 
takes  place,  which  Mr.  Ellis  thus  describes  under  the 


name  of  '  Scrambling  :'  "  The  friends  and  relatives  of 
tlie  child  assemble ;  a  portion  of  the  fat  taken  from 
the  hump  on  the  back  of  an  ox  is  minced  in  a  rice- 
pan,  cooked,  and  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  rice, 
milk,  honey,  and  a  sort  of  grass  called  voampamoa ; 
a  lock  of  the  infant's  hair  is  also  cast  into  the  above 
melange;  and  the  whole  being  thoroughly  well  mix- 
ed in  a  rice-pan,  which  is  held  by  the  youngest  female 
of  the  family,  a  general  rush  is  made  towards  the 
pan,  and  a  scramble  for  its  contents  takes  place, 
especially  by  the  women,  as  it  is  supposed  that  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  portion  may 
confidently  cherish  the  hope  of  becoming  mothers. 
Bananas,  lemons,  and  sugar-cane  are  also  scrambled 
for,  under  the  belief  that  a  similar  result  may  be  an- 
ticipated. The  ceremony  of  scrambling,  however, 
only  takes  place  with  a  tiist-bom  child.  The  head 
of  the  mother  is  decorated,  during  the  ceremonial, 
with  silver  chains,  while  the  father  carries  the  infant, 
if  a  boy,  and  some  ripe  bananas,  on  his  back.  The 
rice-pan  used  on  the  occasion  becomes,  in  tlieir  esti- 
mation, sacred  by  the  service,  and  must  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  house  during  three  subsequent  days, 
otherv.ise  the  virtue  of  those  observances  is  supposed 
to  be  lost." 

Should  the  destiny  of  the  child  be  declared  by 
the  sikidy,  or  astrologer,  to  be  evil,  the  poor  helpless 
babe  is  doomed  to  destruction.  The  practice  of  in- 
fanticide has  been  long  prevalent  in  Madagascar; 
and  although  diu-ing  the  reign  of  Radama  it  was 
abolished,  since  the  death  of  that  king  the  inhuman 
custom  has  again  revived. 

The  Malagasy  believe  in 'God,  without  however 
attaching  any  definite,  intelligible  meaning  to  the 
word.  The  terms  by  which  they  designate  the  Su- 
preme Being  are  Andriamanitra  and  Zanahary,  the 
foriner  being  generally  regarded  as  the  male  god, 
and  the  latter  the  female.  AVhatever  is  gi'eat,  what- 
ever is  new,  useful,  and  extraordinary,  is  called 
god.  Silk  is  regarded  as  god  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Rice,  money,  thunder  and  lightning,  their  an- 
cestors both  when  alive  and  dead,  all  are  dignified 
with  this  exalted  title.  Some  believe  in  a  number 
of  spirits,  each  of  whom  is  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  a  single  individual,  or  an  entire  class  of  men. 
Equally  vague  and  indistinct  are  their  views  of  the 
soul  of  m;in  and  its  future  destiny.  "They  have  no 
knowledge,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul  as  a  separate,  immaterial,  immortal  principle  in 
man,  nor  has  their  language  any  word  to  express 
such  an  idea.  They  speak  of  the  saiiia,  but  mean 
by  this  the  intellectual  powers.  Tliey  speak  also  of 
the  fanahy,  the  nearest  term  found  to  express  spirit ; 
but  it  seems,  in  their  use  of  it,  to  imply  principally 
the  moral  qualities  or  dispositions.  In  almost  tlie 
same  breath,  a  Malagasy  will  express  his  belief 
that  when  he  dies  he  ceases  altogether  to  exist, 
dying  like  the  brute,  and  being  conscious  no  more, 
and  yet  confess  the  fact,  that  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  praying   to   his   ancestors !     If  asked,  were  bis 
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ancestors  not  liuniiin  beings  like  himself,  and  did 
they  not  ceiise  altogether  to  exist  when  they  died — 
how  then  can  it  be  consistent  to  pray  to  them  wlien 
they  have  no  longer  any  being  ?  he  will  answer,  True, 
but  there  is  tlieir  niatoatoa,  their  ghost;  and  this  is 
supposed  to  be  hovering  about  the  tomb  when  the 
body  is  interred.  And  there  is  also  the  ambiroa,  or 
apparition,  supposed  to  annoimce  death,  to  visit  a 
person  when  about  dying,  and  to  intimate  to  hijn, 
and  sometimes  to  others,  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, an  idea  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  as 
it  corresponds  with  the  popular  superstition  of  most 
European  countries,  that  the  funeral,  or  apparition 
of  a  person  still  living,  is  iiormitted  to  be  seen  as  a 
supernatural  intimation  of  his  apjiroacliing  death." 

The  religion  of  Madagascar,  in  its  heathen  condi- 
tion, has  always  been  essentially  idolatrous.  In  the 
I  neighbourhood  of  Tananarivo,  there  are  twelve  or 
I  fifteen  idols  which  are  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  people.  Four  of  these  are  looked  upon  as  pub- 
lic and  national  objects  of  worship  ;  the  others  be- 
long to  particular  clans  or  tribes.  Mr.  Ellis  gives 
the  following  account  of  one  of  the  most  noted  idols 
worshipped  in  the  island,  and  renounced  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  :  "  Amongst  the  idols  thus 
renounced,  was  one  which  had  belonged  to  several 
clans  or  fatnilies  who  resided  about  six  miles  from 
the  capital  ;  it  was  considered  as  the  more  imme- 
diate property  of  the  head-man,  or  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict, in  wliose  family  it  had  been  kept  for  many 
generations ;  but  most  of  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  its  votaries  and  united  in  provid- 
ing the  bullocks  and  sheep  that  were  sacrificed  to 
it,  or  the  money  given  to  its  keepers.  '-The  idol 
is  a  most  uinneaning  object,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  pieces  of  wood,  ornaments  of  ivory, 
of  silver,  and  brass,  and  beads,  fastened  together 
with  silver  wire,  and  decorated  with  a  lunnber  of 
silver  rings.  The  central  piece  of  wood  is  lir- 
cular,  about  seven  inches  high,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  central  piece  is  sur- 
rounded by  six  short  pieces  of  wood,  and  six  hol- 
low silver  ornaments,  called  crocodile's  teeth,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  that  animal.  Three 
pieces  of  wood  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  central 
piece  of  wood,  and  three  on  the  side  opposite,  the 
intervening  space  being  filled  up  by  the  three  silver 
and  brazen  ornaments.  These  ornaments  are  hol- 
low, and  those  of  brass  were  occasionally  anointed 
with  what  was  regarded  as  sacred  oil,  or  other  un- 
guents, which  were  much  used  in  the  consecration  of 
charms  and  other  emblems  of  native  superstition. 
The  silver  ornaments  were  detached  from  the  idol, 
filled  with  small  pieces  of  consecrated  wood,  and 
worn  upon  the  persons  of  the  keepers  when  going  to 
war,  or  p.assing  through  a  tever  district,  as  a  means 
of  preservation.  Besides  the  pieces  of  wood  in  the 
crocodile's  tooth,  small  pieces  of  a  dark,  close-grained 
wood  cut  nearly  square,  or  oblong,  and  about  half 
an  inch  long,  were  strung  like  beads  on  a  cord,  and 


attached  to  the  idol,  or  worn  on  the  person  of  those 
who  cjirried  the  silver  ornaments.  The  chief  of  the 
district,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  idol,  had  two 
sons,  oflicers  in  the  army.  To  one  of  these,  with 
another  individual,  he  delegated  the  authority  to  sell 
these  small  pieces  of  consecrated  wood,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  pervaded  with  the  power  of  the  idol, 
and  to  preserve  its  possessors  from  peril  or  death,  in 
seasons  of  war,  or  regions  of  jiestilence.  This  was 
a  source  of  gi'cat  einolumenl,  for  such  was  the  re- 
puted virtue  or  potency  of  the  chann,  that  a  couple 
of  bullocks,  the  same  number  of  sheep,  of  goats, 
fowls,  and  dollars,  besides  articles  of  smaller  value, 
were  frequently  given  for  one  or  two  of  the  small 
pieces  of  wood  attached  to  the  idol." 

Every  household  has  its  charm  or  fetish,  corres- 
ponding with  the  Teraphim  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  Larrs  and  Penates  of  the  ancient  heathens. 
Every  individual,  indeed,  has  his  ody  or  chann,  and 
sometimes  one  individual  has  many,  and  wears  them 
about  his  person.  Crocodile's  teeth  are  frequently 
worn  as  charms.  A  few  villages  scattered  up  and 
down  throughout  the  island  are  esteemed  by  the 
peo]ile  Masina,  or  sacred,  because  there  an  idol  is 
kept  in  some  ordinaiy  house,  without  any  priesthood 
or  worshippers.  The  man  in  whose  house  the  idol 
is  kept  issues  its  pretended  orders,  and  answers  all 
questions  which  are  put  to  it.  It  is  acknowledged 
as  a  principle  among  the  Malagasy  that  the  idols  are 
under  the  sovereign's  special  support.  To  the 
sovereign  the  keepers  apply  for  new  velvet  in  which 
to  fold  the  idol,  for  bul!ocks  to  sacrifice  to  it,  and 
for  whatever  is  required  for  it.  Snakes  or  serpents, 
which  abound  in  the  island,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
special  agents  of  the  idols,  and  are,  therefore,  viewed 
with  superstitious  fear  by  the  people.  The  sick 
apply  to  the  idols  for  a  cure,  the  healthy  for  charms 
and  the  knowledge  of  future  e  ents.  To  sanctify 
the  idol,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  prayers  of  the 
worshippers,  its  keeper  secretly  takes  it  from  the 
case  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  pours  castor  oil  upon 
it.  The  i)ublic  idols  are  usually  small  images  wrap- 
ped in  a  red  cluth,  but  most  of  the  household  gods 
are  literally  blocks,  without  any  pretensions  to  a 
human  shape.  Instead  of  the  |)eople  going  to  the 
idol  to  worship  it,  the  idol  is  brought  to  the  people. 
The  idols  are  also  carried  about  pubLcly  at  occa- 
sional, not  fixed  periods,  in  order  to  drive  away  dis- 
eases, to  protect  the  people  against  storms  and  light- 
nings, and  to  give  virtue  to  springs  and  fountains. 
They  are  also  carried  to  the  wars  in  order  to  inspire 
the  soldiers  with  courage. 

There  are  many  occasions  on  which  the  idols  are 
publicly  eyhibitod,  and  on  some  of  these  the  cere- 
mony of  sprinkling  the  people  is  followed,  either  to 
avert  calamity,  or  to  obtain  some  public  blessing. 
"  On  one  of  these  occasions,"  J[r.  Ellis  informs  ns, 
"  the  assembly  eon.isted  of  at  least  six  thousand 
people.  They  were  ordered  to  squat  on  the  ground 
in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  those  bearing  the  idol  to 
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pass  to  and  tVo  tliroiiglioiit  tlie  assembly,  and  all 
were  especially  commanded  to  sit  with  tlieir  slioul- 
ders  uncovered.  The  idol  was  then  carried  through 
the  multitude  in  different  directions,  followed  h)-  a 
man  hearing  a  horn  of  honey  and  water.  As  they 
proceeded,  the  man  sprinkled  the  people  on  each 
side  of  him  by  shaking  his  wisp  of  straw  towards 
tlieni,  after  it  had  been  dipped  in  the  liquor.  A 
blessing  was  at  the  same  time  pronounced  by  the 
bearer  of  the  idol,  in  Vords,  which,  given  by  a  na- 
tive writer,  may  be  thus  translated  : — '  Cheer  up  and 
fear  not,  for  it  is  I  who  am  the  defence  of  your  lives, 
and  I  will  not  let  disease  approach.  Cheer  up, 
therefore,  on  account  of  your  children  and  wives, 
your  proiierty,  and  yonr  own  jiersons,  for  ye  pos- 
sess me.'' " 

The  utmost  importance  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  is 
attached  by  the  Malagasy  to  the  sikidy,  or  divina- 
tion by  means  of  beans,  rice,  straw,  sand,  or  any 
other  object  that  can  be  easily  counted  or  divided. 
It  is  a  jirocess  as  regidar  as  a  game  of  chess,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  communicated  supernaturally 
to  their  ancestors.  The  object  for  which  the  sikidy 
is  worked,  is  to  ascertain  what  must  be  done  in  cases 
of  real  or  iniaginaiy,  present  or  apprehended  evils. 
The  occult  .science  of  casting  nativities  prevails 
among  the  Malagasy.  Trial  by  ordeal  is  also  exten- 
sively in  use,  and  is  practised  in  various  ways,  such 
as  passing  a  red-hot  iron  over  the  tongue,  or  jilung- 
ing  the  naked  arm  info  a  large  earthen  or  iron  jiot 
full  of  boiling  wafer,  and  picking  out  a  pebble  thrown 
in  for  the  special  piu-pose  of  the  trial;  and,  in  either 
case,  to  sustain  no  injury  is  viewed  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  innocence.  But  the  practice  which  has  ob- 
tained most  generally,  is  that  of  diinking  the  Tan- 
gena,  a  powerful  poison.  It  is  calculated  that  up- 
wards of  3,000  persons  annually  perish  by  this  bar- 
barous practice.  Mamosavy  or  witchcraft  is  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  all  crime,  from  the  idea  which 
universally  obtains  in  Madagascar,  that  no  one  could 
perpetrate  such  deeds,  unless  he  were  really  be- 
witched. Ancestor  worship  is  practised  also  among 
the  natives. 

Missionary  operations  were  commenced  in  this  is- 
land by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1818,  and, 
during  tlie  first  tit"teeu  years  of  the  mission,  the 
whole  Bible  was  translated,  corrected,  and  printed  in 
the  native  language.  About  one  hundred  schools 
were  established  with  4,000  scholars  ;  and  during 
that  period  10,000  to  15,000  had  received  the  bene- 
fit of  instruction  in  these  schools.  Two  printing- 
presses  were  establislied,  and  a  Malagasy  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  was  published  in  two  voluines. 
Two  large  congregations  were  formed  at  the  ca- 
pital, and  nearly  200  persons  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  clnirch.  Christianity  had  evidently  taken 
root  in  the  island,  and  a  most  beneficial  change 
was  gradually  taking  place  in  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  The  government,  however, 
looked  upon   tlie  labours  of  the  missionaries  with 


jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  tlie  queen,  more  espe- 
cially, was  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
idolatrous  party.  In  a  .short  time,  accordingly,  a 
bitter  persecution  was  commenced  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  for  seventeen  years  the  most  oppressive 
policy  was  pursued.  Many  hundreds  were  degraded 
and  impoverished ;  hundreds  more  doomed  to  sla- 
very; not  less  than  one  hundred  have  been  put  to 
death,  and  a  large  number  are  still  sufi'ering  exile, 
bonds,  and  degradation.  Yet,  in  a  most  emphatic 
sense,  it  is  true  of  Madagascar,  that  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  has  proved  the  seed  of  the  church.  Not- 
withstanding the  persecuting  measures  of  the  queen 
and  thegoveninient,  the  numbers  of  the  Christian  con- 
verts are  annually  on  the  increase,  and  among  them 
are  included  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respec- 
table men  in  the  community.  The  youn;  prince, 
who  is  heir  to  the  throne,  and  his  wife,  are  both 
members  of  the  Christian  church,  and  devoted  friends 
of  the  persecuted  Hock,  whom  they  assist  with  their 
advice  and  their  money  on  all  occasions.  The  hos- 
tility of  the  queen  and  her  ministers  continues  una- 
bated, but  Christianity  is  secretly  making  extensive 
progress  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 

MADHAVIS,  an  order  of  Hindu  mendicants, 
founded  by  Madho,  an  ascetic.  They  travel  up  and 
down  the  country  soliciting  alms,  and  playing  on 
stringed  instruments.  Their  peculiar  doctrines  are 
not  known. 

MADHWACHAUIS,  a  division  of  the  Vaishnava 
sect  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  altogether  unknown  in 
Gangetic  Hindustan  ;  but  in  the  peninsula  it  is  most 
extensively  to  be  found.  Its  founder  was  Madhw.-i- 
cliarya,  a  Brahman,  who  was  born  A.  D.  1190,  in 
Tuluva ;  he  is  believed  by  his  followers  to  have 
been  an  incarnation  of  Vdyu  or  the  god  of  air,  who 
took  upon  him  the  human  form  by  desire  of  Nd- 
rdyana,  and  who  had  been  previously  incarnate. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Bhagawat  Gi'td, 
and  he  erected  and  consecrated  a  temple  at  Udipi, 
where  he  deposited  an  image  of  Krishna.  This 
place  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  sect.  After  this  he  established 
eight  additional  temples,  in  which  he  placed  images 
of  ditVerent  forms  of  Vishnu.  These  establishments 
still  exist,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  founder,  each  of  eight  Sonydsis  in 
turn  officiates  as  superior  of  the  chief  st.afion  at 
L'dipi  for  two  years  or  two  years  and  a  half.  The 
whole  expenses  of  the  establishment  devolve  on  the 
superior  for  the  time  being,  and  as  the  expenses 
generally  exceed  the  income,  tlie  Sanydsis  travel 
from  place  to  place  levying  contributions  on  their 
votaries.  The  appearance  and  doctrines  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  are  thus  described  by  Professor  H. 
H.  Wilson:  "The  ascetic  professors  of  Madhwiichd- 
rya's  school,  adopt  the  external  appearance  of  Dan- 
di.i,  laying  iiside  the  Biahnianical  cord,  carrying  a 
stafi"  and  a  water  pot,  going  bare-headed,  and  wear- 
ing a  single  wrapper  stained  of  an  orange  colour  with 
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an  ocliry  cl.iy  :  lliey  are  usimlly  a(l.)|)ted  inio  tlio 
order  from  tlieir  boyliooil,  ami  ackiiowleilge  no  social 
affinities  nor  interests.  The  marks  common  to  tlieiii, 
and  the  lay  votaries  of  the  order,  are  tlie  impress  of 
the  symbols  of  Vishmi,  npon  their  shoulders  and 
breasts,  stamped  with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  frontal 
mark,  which  consists  of  two  perpendicular  lines 
made  with  Gopichandann,  and  joined  at  the  root  of 
the  nose  like  tliat  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavas ;  but  instead 
of  a  red  line  down  the  centre,  the  MdiUiwdchdris 
make  a  straight  black  line,  with  the  charcoal  from 
incense  ollered  to  Naraynna,  terminating  in  a  romul 
mark  made  with  tiirmerick. 

"  The  essential  dogina  of  this  .<ect,  like  that  of  tlio 
VaisluMvas  in  general,  is  the  identification  of  Vklmii 
witli  the  Supreme  Spirit,  as  the  pre-cxistent  cause  of 
the  universe,  from  whose  substance  the  world  was 
made.  This  primeval  VMiiu,  they  also  affirm  to  be 
endowed  with  real  attributes,  most  excellent,  al- 
though indefinable  and  independent.  As  there  is  one 
independent,  however,  there  is  also  one  dependent, 
and  this  doctrine  is  the  characteristic  dogma  of  the 
sect,  disfinguisliing  its  professors  from  the  followers 
of  Ranuuuija  a^  well  as  S.ankara,  or  those  who 
maintain  the  qualified  or  absolute  unity  of  the  deity. 
Tlie  creed  of  the  MniUnms,  is  Dwaita,  or  duality. 
It  is  not,  however,  that  they  discriminate  between 
the  principles  of  good  and  evil,  or  even  the  diflcr- 
ence  between  spirit  and  matter,  which  is  tlie  duality 
known  to  other  sects  of  the  Hindus.  Their  distinc- 
tion is  of  a  more  subtle  character,  and  separates  the 
Jivalma  from  the  rdranmtma,  or  the  principle  of 
life  from  the  Supreme  Being.  Life,  they  say,  is  one 
and  eternal,  dependent  upon  the  Supreme,  and  in 
dissolubly  connected  with,  but  not  the  same  with 
him.  An  important  consequence  of  this  doctrine  is 
the  denial  of  Moksha,  in  its  more  generally  received 
sense,  or  that  of  absorption  into  the  universal  spirit, 
and  loss  of  independent  existence  after  death." 

The  dilTereiit  modes  in  which  this  sect  express 
devotion  to  Visltnu,  are  marking  the  body  witli  his 
symbols,  especially  with  a  hot  iron,  giving  his  names 
to  children  and  other  objects  of  interest,  and  the 
practice  of  virtue,  in  word,  act,  and  thought.  Tiieir 
sacred  writings  consist,  besides  the  works  of  their 
founder,  of  the  four  Vedas,  the  Jlah.'ibhitiMt,  the 
I'ancliar.'ttra,  and  the  gemiiue  or  original  Kamay- 
ana. 

MADONNA  (Ital.  My  Lady),  a  name  given  to 
representations  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Ilonian  Ca- 
tholic countries.     See  Mariolatuv. 

MADK.VSSES,  colleges  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries where  priests  are  trained  who  are  to  ofticiate  in 
the  mosques. 

5L\DU\VA,  the  place  in  which  the  Bcina  or  sa- 
cred books  of  tlie  I$udhists  are  publicly  read.  It  is 
usually  a  temporary  erection,  the  roof  having  several 
breaks  or  compartments  gradually  decreasing  in  size 
as  they  approach  the  toj),  in  the  form  of  a  p.igoda, 
or  of  a  pyramid,  composed  of  successive  platforms. 


There  is  one  of  these  elections  in  the  precincts  of 
nearly  all  the  Wiiiauas  (which  see).  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  interior  area  is  an  elevated  platform  for  the 
convenience  of  the  priests,  and  the  peo|ile  sit  around 
it  upon  mats  spread  on  the  ground.  The  pLatforir. 
is  sometimes  occupied  by  several  priests  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  whom  reads  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
sacred  books  in  a  tone  between  singing  and  reading. 
"  Upon  some  occasions,"  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Spcnce 
Hardy,  "  one  priest  reads  the  original  Pali,  and  an- 
other interprets  what  is  read  in  the  vernacular  Sin- 
glialcse  ;  but  this  method  is  not  very  frequently 
adopted.  It  is  the  more  usual  course  to  read  the 
I'ali  alone,  so  that  the  people  understand  not  a  word 
that  is  said  ;  and  were  the  advices  of  even  the  most 
excellent  dcscrijitioii  in  themselves,  they  would  be 
delivered  without  profit  to  the  people  assembled.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  attendants  tall  asleep,  as  they 
commonly  remain  during  tlie  whole  night ;  whilst 
otliers  are  seen  chewing  iheir  favourite  betle.  As 
might  be  supposed,  there  are  evidences  of  unconcern 
in  that  which  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the 
festival;  but  there  is  none  of  that  rudeness  which 
would  be  exhibited  in  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of 
people  in  some  countries  that  are  much  higher  in  tlie 
scale  of  civilization.  Near  the  reading-hall  there 
are  booths  and  stalls,  in  which  rice-cakes,  fruits,  and 
other  provisions,  and  occasionally  cloth  and  earlhen- 
ware,  are  sold  ;  and  the  blind  and  the  lame  are  there, 
witli  their  stringed  instruments,  sitting  by  tlie  way- 
side to  receive  alms ;  so  that  the  festival  is  regarded 
as  an  opportunity  for  anniseinent,  as  well  as  for  ac- 
quiring merit,  and  answers  the  general  purpose  of  a 
wake  or  fair.  Whenever  the  name  of  Budha  is 
repeated  by  the  officiating  priest,  the  people  Cidl  out 
simultaneously,  'sadhu!'  the  noise  of  which  may 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance  ;  and  the  effect  is  no 
doubt  pleasing  to  those  who  have  not  been  taught 
that  it  is  in  vain  for  the  unlearned  to  say  Amen, 
when  they  know  not  the  meaning  of  that  which  is 
spoken.  The  readings  are  most  numerously  attended 
upon  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  whena  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  landscape  in  Ccylun  that  seems  to  silver 
all  things  visible,  from  the  tiny  leafiet  to  the  tower- 
ing mountain,  and  a  stillness  sleeps  in  the  air  that 
seems  too  deeji  to  be  earthly  ;  and  were  the  voices  of 
the  multitude  that  now  come  forth  at  intervals  otl  er 
than  from  atheist  lips,  the  spirit  might  drink  in  a 
rich  profusion  of  the  thoughts  that  come  so  plea- 
santly, we  can  scarcely  tell  whether  the  waking 
dream  be  a  reality,  or  a  vision  of  some  brighter  land." 
The  Maduwa  is  used  for  other  purposes  besides 
reading  the  sacred  books.  In  it  there  is  a  labyrinth 
m.ade  of  witlis  ornamented  with  the  cocoa-nut  leaf ; 
and  the  people  amuse  themselves  by  finding  their 
way  through  its  intricate  mazes.  In  some  instances 
lines  are  drawn  upon  the  ground  in  an  open  space, 
and  these  lines  are  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the  re- 
gions assigned  to  iiartieular  demons,  the  last  being 
appropriated  to  Budha.     A  few  dancers  are  now  in- 
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trodaced,  one  of  whom  advancing  towards  the  tirst 
limit,  calls  out,  in  a  defiant  tone,  the  name  of  the 
demon  to  whom  the  region  belongs,  and,  using  the 
most  insulting  language,  threatens  to  cross  the  limit, 
and  invade  the  demon's  territory.  He  then  passes 
the  limit  with  the  utmost  boldness,  and  goes  through 
the  same  process  with  the  otiier  demons,  until  he 
approaches  the  limit  of  Budha"s  region  ;  but  the 
moment  he  attempts  to  cross  this  limit  he  falls  down 
as  if  dead,  it  being  supposed  that  he  is  suft'ering  the 
punishment  of  his  intrusion  on  the  realms  of  Budha, 
and  the  spectators  applaud  his  boldness. 

M^MACTERI A,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Zeus,  as  the  god  of  storms. 

MiEMACTES,  a  surname  of  Zfus,  as  being  the 
stormy  god  from  wliom  originate  all  the  convulsions 
of  nature. 

MiENADES.     See  Baccii.e. 

MAGrDALENS,  an  order  of  nuns  in  tlie  Romish 
chiu-ch,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  penitent  courtezans.  The  Reli- 
gious of  St.  Magdalene  in  Rome  were  established  by 
Pope  Leo  X.,  and  a  revenue  was  settled  on  them  by 
Clement  VIII.,  who  ordered  that  the  effects  of  all 
prostitutes  who  died  intestate  should  fall  to  this 
order,  and  that  the  testaments  of  all  others  should  be 
invalid  unless  a  fifth  part  of  their  eflects  were  be- 
queathed to  them. 

MAGDEBURG  CENTURIES.  See  Centu- 
ries (Magdebcug). 

MAGI,  the  ancient  priests  of  the  Persians  and 
Medians.  The  word  is  rendered  in  Mat.  ii.  1,  "  wise 
men."  The  country  from  which  these  wise  men  or 
Magi  came  is  not  precisely  pointed  out  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, but  only  described  in  general  teiins  as  east- 
wai-d  of  Palestine,  and  in  all  probability  was  either 
Persia  or  Mesopotamia. 

MAGIANS,  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers  which 
arose  in  the  East  at  a  very  early  period,  devoting 
much  of  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  They  were  the  learned  men  of  their  time, 
and  we  find  Daniel  the  prophet  promoted  to  be  head 
of  this  sect  in  Chaldea,  and  chief  govenior  over  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  The  Magians  were  in 
complete  antagonism  to  the  Tsabians,  who  worship- 
ped the  lieavenly  hosts  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  wor- 
shipped the  Deity  under  the  emblem  of  fire.  In  all 
their  temples,  as  well  as  in  their  private  houses, 
they  had  fire  continually  burning  upon  their  altars. 
They  held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  the  worship  of 
images,  which  prevailed  among  other  nations,  and 
they  held  fire  in  the  highest  veneration  as  being  the 
purest  symbol  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  great  mass 
of  the  Persian  worshippers,  however,  adored  the 
altar-fires  themselves  without  rising  to  the  Great 
Being  whom  they  symbolized.  The  Magian  sect 
was  in  danger  of  passing  into  utter  extinction  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Ilystaspes,  had  it  not  been  revived 
and  reformed  by  Zoroaster  in  the  sixth  century,  the 
abstract  principles  of  whose  system  have  been  al- 
ii. 


ready  noticed  in  the  article  ArKST.\.  In  spite  of 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  Tsabians,  Zoroaster 
succeeded  in  bringing  o\  er  Darius  to  a  finn  belief  in 
his  reformed  system,  and  from  that  time  Magianism 
became  the  national  religion  of  the  country,  until  it 
was  supplanted  by  that  of  Jlohammed.  Remnants 
of  this  sect  are  still  found  in  Persia  under  the  name 
of  G-iiebi-eJi,  and  in  India  under  that  of  Panees. 

MAGIC,  a  science  supposed  to  depend  on  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  spirits,  or  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Balaam  seems  to  have  been  a  pretender  to  skill  in 
this  art ;  and  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  we  read  of  the  rah 
mat)  or  chief  of  the  magicians.  In  early  times  all 
who  engaged  in  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  were 
accounted  magicians,  the  term  being  thus  used  in  a 
good  sense,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  word  philoso- 
phers. Magic  has  been  divided  into  natural,  which 
consists  in  the  application  of  natural  causes  to  pro- 
duce wonderful  phenomena;  planetary,  which  assigns 
either  to  the  planets  or  to  spirits  residing  in  them 
an  influence  over  the  afTairs  of  men  ;  and  dkiholical, 
which  invokes  the  aid  of  demons  to  accomplish 
supernatural  efiects.  All  practices  of  this  kind  were 
forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Moses  as  being  connected 
with  idolatry ;  yet  in  every  period  individuals  were 
found  among  the  Israelites  who  were  strongly  ad- 
dicted to  magical  arts.  Magicians  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  connection  with 
Egypt.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Exod.  vii.  11,  "Then 
Pharaoh  also  called  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  : 
now  the  magicians  of  Egj'pt,  they  also  did  in  like 
manner  with  their  enchantments."  "  Now  we  find 
in  Egyptian  antiquity,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "  an  or- 
der of  persons,  to  whom  tliis  is  entirely  appropriate, 
which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  magicians.  The  priests 
had  a  double  office,  the  practical  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  the  pursuit  of  that  which  in  Egypt  was 
accounted  as  wisdom.  The  first  belonged  to  the  so- 
called  prophets,  the  second  to  the  holy  scribes. 
These  last  were  the  learned  men  of  the  nation ;  as 
in  the  Pentateuch,  they  are  called  u-ke  men,  so  the 
classical  writers  named  them  sages.  These  men 
were  applied  to  for  explanation  and  aid  in  all  things 
which  lay  beyond  the  circle  of  common  knowledge 
and  action.  Thus,  in  severe  cases  of  sickness  for 
example,  along  with  the  physician  a  holy  scribe  was 
called,  who,  from  a  book,  and  astrological  signs,  de- 
termined whether  recoveiy  was  possible.  The  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  and  also  divination,  belonged 
to  the  order  of  the  holy  scribes.  In  times  of  pesti- 
lence, they  applied  themselves  to  magic  arts  to  avert 
the  disease.  A  passage  in  Ltician  furnishes  a  pecu- 
liarly interesthig  parallel  to  the  accounts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch concerning  the  practice  of  magic  ai'ts  :  '  There 
was  with  us  in  the  vessel,  a  man  of  Memphis,  one  of 
the  holy  scribes,  wonderful  in  wisdom  and  skilled  in 
all  sorts  of  Egyptian  knowledge.  It  was  said  of 
him,  that  he  had  Uved  twenty-three  years  in  subter- 
ranean sanctuaries,  and  that  he  had  been  there  in- 
structed in  magic  by  Isis.' " 
2h 
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Both  in  Kjrj'pt  and  in  Kahvlon  tlic  ofTice  of  magi- 
cian Ijeloiised  to  tlio  priestly  caste.  In  tlie  later 
periods  of  Jewish  history,  many  pretended  to  skill 
in  the  occiill  science  of  magic,  using  inc.intations  of 
various  kinds,  and  professing  even  to  evoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  with  the  view  of  drawing  forth 
from  them  secrets  otherwise  unattainable.  Sorcerers 
and  niagioian.s  are  mentioned  by  Josepluis  as 
aboiniding  in  his  time,  and  exercising  great  inthience 
over  the  people.  The  Jews  called  magicians.  Mas- 
ters of  the  Name,  the  Shemhaniphora.sli,  or  inelTable 
name  of  God.  that  is,  Jehovah,  by  the  trne  pronun- 
ciation of  which  wonders  could  be  accomplished. 
They  allege  that  this  was  the  secret  by  which  our 
Saviour  performed  his  miracles  wliile  on  earth.  In 
the  Srplicr  Tolihith  Jcshii  a  strange  story  is  related 
of  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  became  possessed  of 
the  iiiefl'ably  name.  It  mentions  tliat  the  name 
was  found  bj'  DaWd,  engraven  on  a  stone,  when 
digging  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  that  he 
deposited  it  in  the  .sanctuary  ;  and  lest  curious  young 
men  sliould  leani  this  name,  and  bring  devastation 
upon  the  world  by  the  miracles  it  wo  dd  enable  them 
to  perform,  the  wise  men  of  the  time  made,  by 
magical  arts,  two  brazen  lions,  which  they  stationed 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  on  each 
side;  so  that,  if  anv  one  entered  the  sacred  place, 
arid  learned  the  ineffable  Name,  the  lions  roared  at 
him  so  fiercely  when  he  came  forth,  that,  in  his 
fright,  he  entirely  forgot  it.  But  they  say  that  our 
Lord,  by  magical  arts  and  incantations,  entered  the 
sanctuary  undiscovered  by  the  priests,  saw  the  sacred 
Name,  copied  it  on  parchment,  which,  having  made 
an  incision  in  liis  body,  he  slipped  under  bis  skin. 
The  roaring  of  the  lions  when  he  came  out  caused 
him  to  forget  the  name,  but  the  parchment  imder  his 
skin  enabled  him  to  recover  it,  and  thenceforward  to 
rcfi'csh  his  memory  when  needful ;  and  by  the  power 
of  this  name  it  was  that  aJl  his  miracles  were  per- 
formed. 

Josephus  also  represents  the  Jews  as  effecting 
wonderful  cures  by  invoking  the  name  of  Solomon. 
In  the  Tahnud  a  curious  legend  is  related  concem- 
ing  a  signet-ring,  bv  which  he  ruled  the  spirits,  and 
which  came  down  from  heaven  to  him  ui  a  cloud, 
having  the  name  Jehovah  engraved  upon  it.  By  the 
magic  inthience  of  this  signet-ring,  he  summoned 
both  good  and  e\il  spirits  to  aid  him  in  building  the 
temple.  Various  different  modes  of  incantation  are 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  having  been  used  by  So- 
lomon. The  magical  art  is  well  known  to  have  been 
extensively  practised  by  the  ancient  heathens ;  and 
Pythagoras,  as  well  as  other  Greek  philosophers, 
made  it  a  .subject  of  studv.  Ephesus  was  particularly 
famed  for  the  number  and  the  skill  of  its  magicians, 
and  when  the  apostle  had  preached  in  that  city  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  effect  is 
thus  stated  Acts  xix.  19,  "  M.iny  of  them  also  which 
used  curious  arts  brought  their  books  together,  and 
burned  them  before  all  men :  and  they  counted  the 


price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of 
silver."  So  celebrated  was  Ephesus  for  the  mau'ic  art, 
that  certain  amulets  with  strange  characters  insc  ibed 
on  them,  which  were  worn  about  the  person,  received 
the  name  of  Ephesian  li  tters.  On  the  same  princi- 
])le  were  formed  the  magical  letters  called  AnuACA- 
DARUA  (which  see),  which  were  invented  by  the  iJa- 
silklkins.  It  is  stated  by  Augustine,  as  having  been 
generally  believed  by  the  heathen,  that  our  blessed 
Lord  was  the  author  of  several  books  on  magic, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  his  disciples.  Celsus 
and  others  pretend  that  our  Saviour  studied  magic 
in  Eg\-pt,  and  Suetonius  calls  the  Christians  the  men 
of  the  magical  superstition. 

The  practice  of  magical  arts  was  viewed  by  the  ear- 
ly Christians  as  sinful,  and  no  sooner  did  any  one, 
who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  mysteries, 
embrace  Christianity,  than  without  hesitation  he 
burned  the  books  on  magic,  which  happened  to  be  in 
his  possession.  Yiy  the  Theodosian  Code,  all  magi- 
cians are  branded  as  vinUfici,  or  evil  doers,  and  if  de- 
tected they  are  appointed  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
laws  of  the  church  were  verv  severe  against  all  who 
were  guilty  of  indulging  in  magical  |)ractices.  The 
comicil  of  Laodicea  condemns  them  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  church.  The  council  of  Ancyra  prescribes  five 
years'  penance  for  any  one  that  receives  a  magician 
into  his  house.  Tertullian  goes  the  length  of  say- 
ing, that  there  never  was  a  magician  or  enchanter 
allowed  to  escape  unpunished  in  the  church. 

MAGISTEK  DICIPLIN.E  (Lat.  Master  of  Dis- 
cipline'!, an  officer  in  the  church  of  Spain  in  the  end  of 
the  fifth  centuiy.  At  that  time  it  was  customaiy 
for  parents  to  dedicate  their  children,  while  yet  very 
young.to  the  service  of  the  church;  in  which  case  they 
were  taken  into  the  bishop's  family,  and  educated 
under  him  by  a  presbyter  selected  for  the  pui-pose, 
called  Magister  DiscIpUna;  because  his  cliief  business 
was  to  watch  over  their  moral  conduct,  and  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  chnrcli. 

MAGL.VNTE,  a  god  worshipped  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  tlie  deitv  who  hurls  the  thunder. 

MAGNA  MATER."   See  Rhka. 

MAGNIFICAT,  the  hymn  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
"  Jly  soul  doth  maguity  the  Lord,  my  spirit  doth 
rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour,"  &c.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  sixth  century  as  having  been  publicly 
used  in  the  French  churches.  In  the  rubric  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  appointed  to  be  said  or  sung 
in  English  after  the  first  lesson  at  evening  prayer, 
unless  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  called  Cantatc  Domiuo, 
"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  is  used. 

M.VGIJSIANS,  a  sect  of  the  ancient  Zoroastrian.s, 
which  considered  absolute  Dualism  (which  see),  as 
the  st.irting  point  of  the  system,  or  the  original 
mode  in  which  Deity  manifested  himself. 

MA1I.\1!1L\KATA,  the  second  great  Sanskrit 
epic  of  the  Hindus.  It  celebrates  the  wars  of  the 
two  rival  families  known  as  the  Pandus  and  the 
Kurus,  a  tale  of  the  Lunar  dynasties  of  kings. 
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MAIIA  BRAHMA,  the  rules  of  a  superioi-  celes- 
tial world,  according  to  the  system  of  Budliism. 

MAHADEVA,  one  of  tlie  names  of  Shiva,  a 
member  of  the  Hindu  Trimurtti. 

MAH AN-ATMA,  the  Great  Soul,  a  name  applied 
to  Braum  (whicli  see). 

MAHANT,  the  superior  of  a  Hindu  monastery  or 
Math,  of  which  he  has  tlie  entire  control.  He  is 
usually  elected  from  the  senior  and  more  proficient 
of  the  ascetics.  In  some  instances  where  the  l\IaJiant 
has  a  family,  the  office  descends  in  the  line  of  his 
posterity,  but  where  an  election  is  to  be  made,  it  is 
conducted  with  grejit  solemnity.  Professor  H.  Wil- 
son gives  an  account  of  the  mode  of  election : 
"The  Maths  of  v.orious  districts  look  up  to  some 
one  of  their  ovm  order  as  chief,  and  they  aU  refer  to 
that  connected  with  their  founder,  as  the  common 
head :  under  the  presidence,  therefore,  of  the  Ma- 
hant  of  tliat  establishment,  wherever  practicable,  and 
in  his  absence,  of  some  other  of  achnowledged  pre- 
eminence, the  Mahanti  of  the  different  Mathi  as- 
semble, upon  the  decease  of  one  of  their  brethren,  to 
elect  a  successor.  For  this  purpose  they  regularly 
examine  the  Chelas,  or  disciples  of  the  deceased,  the 
ablest  of  whom  is  raised  to  the  vacant  situation  : 
should  none  of  them  be  qualified,  they  choose  a  Ma- 
lumt  from  the  pupils  of  some  other  teacher,  but  this 
is  rarely  necessary-,  and  luiless  necessary,  is  never 
had  recourse  to.  The  new  ifoJtant  is  then  regularly 
installed,  and  is  funnally  invested  with  the  cap,  tlie 
rosarv,  the  frontal  mark,  or  Tika,  or  any  other 
monastic  insignia,  by  the  president  of  tlie  assembly. 
Under  the  native  government,  whether  Mohamme- 
dan or  Hindu — the  election  of  the  superior  of  one  of 
these  establishments  was  considered  as  a  matter  of 
sufficient  moment,  to  demand  the  attention  of  the 
govenior  of  the  province,  who,  accordingly,  in  per- 
son, or  by  his  deputy,  presided  at  tlie  election :  at 
present,  no  interference  is  exercised  by  the  ruling 
authorities,  and  rarely  by  any  lay  character,  although 
occasionally  a  Rajn  or  a  Zemintiar,  to  whose  liberal- 
ity the  Mafh  is  indebted,  or  in  whose  lands  it  is 
situated,  assumes  the  right  of  assisting  and  presid- 
ing at  the  election.  The  Mfihants  of  the  sect,  in 
which  the  election  takes  place,  are  generally  assisted 
by  those  of  the  sects  connected  with  them  :  each  is 
attended  by  a  train  of  disciples,  and  individuals  of 
various  mendicant  tribes  repair  to  the  meeting;  so 
that  an  assemblage  of  many  hundreds,  and  some- 
times of  thousands,  occurs :  as  far  as  the  resources 
of  the  Mafh,  where  they  are  assembled,  extend,  they 
are  maintained  at  its  expense;  when  those  fail,  they 
must  shift  for  themselves ;  the  election  is  usually  a 
business  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  during  the  period 
nf  its  continuance,  various  points  of  polity  or  doc- 
trine are  discussed  in  the  assembly." 

MAHASOOR,  the  chief  of  the  Axouras  or  Rak- 
rhasas,  malignant  spirits  among  the  Hindus. 

MAHA  YUG,  an  acje  of  the  gods  in  Hindu 
chronology,  including  12,000  years  of  the  gods,  each 


of  which  comprehends  360  solar  years.  Thus  the 
entire  duration  of  a  maha-jpuj  is  equal  to  4,320,000 
years  of  mortals. 

MAHDl  (Arab,  tlie  director  or  guide),  a  title 
given  to  the  la^t  Imilm  of  the  race  of  AH.  See 
Imams  (Twelve). 

MAHESA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Hindu  god 
SillVA  (which  see). 

MAHOMET.     See  Mohammed. 

MAHOMETANS.    See  Mohammedans. 

MAHUZZIM,  the  god  of  forces,  as  the  word  is 
translated  in  Dan.  xi.  38,  "  But  in  his  estate  shall  he 
honour  the  God  of  forces  :  and  a  god  whom  his  fa- 
thers knew  not  shall  he  honour  with  gold,  and  sil- 
ver, and  with  precious  stones,  and  pleasant  things." 
Commentators  have  been  much  perplexed  to  explain 
who  this  deity  is.  The  Greek  text  of  Theodotion's 
version,  and  also  the  Vulgate,  give  the  word  Mahuz- 
zim  without  interpreting  it.  Some  understand  it  as 
referring  to  the  Antichrist,  and  others  to  Antiochus, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  Jews.  Nicholas  de  Lyra, 
Bellannine,  and  some  others,  regard  it  as  the  name 
of  the  idol  and  demon  which  tliey  think  is  to  be 
served  by  Antichrist.  Theodoret  believes  it  to  be 
the  name  which  Antichrist  will  assume.  Grot-us 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Baalsamin  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ordered  this  idol  to 
be  worshipped.  Some  imderstand  the  word  Mahuz- 
ziin  to  be  mediating  spirits  between  God  and  man. 
Jurieu  thinks  that  it  denotes  the  Roman  eagles,  or 
Roman  Empire,  to  which  Antiochus  would  do  hom- 
age, the  Roman  eagles  being  a  kind  of  deities,  before 
which  the  soldiers  bowed  down. 

MAIA,an  ancient  Roman  goddess  often  associated 
with  Vvlcan,  and  sometimes  spoken  of  as  his  .spouse. 
.A  sacrifice  was  offered  to  her  on  the  first  of  May, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  this  divinity.  She  has  been  identified  also  with 
the  Bona  Dea  (which  see). 

MA.JOLI,  St.,  (Regular  Clerks  of).  Hee 
Clerks  (Regular)  of  St.  Majoli. 

MAJORES,  a  title  by  which  the  Jewish  ministers 
are  frequently  designated  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
The  same  title  is  also  applied  by  Augustin  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Ccelicol/E  (which  see),  a  sect  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  of  apostates  from 
the  Jewish  religion. 

MAJORES  (Dii),  the  twelve  superior  gods  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  were  believed  to  have  a  princi- 
]ial  slmre  in  the  government  of  the  world.  They 
were  styled  the  Dii.  Sdecli,  tlie  select  gods,  of  whom 
twelve  were  admitted  into  the  councils  of  Jupiter, 
and  hence  denominated  Consentes  (which  see). 
These  twelve  deities,  who  presided  over  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Mars,  Mercury,  Neptune,  Apollo,  and  Vulcan. 
To  these  twelve,  who  were  consentes,  must  be  added 
Janus,  Saturn,  Genius,  Sol,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  'I'erra, 
and  Luna,  and  thi-.s   we  find  tliat  the  Dii  Mujores 
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amount  to  twenty,  who  are  usually  classified  from 
their  place  of  residence,  as  Celestial,  Terrestrial,  Ma- 
rim:  and  Tnfirnal  gods. 

MAKOS,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Sclavonians,  vho 
was  represented  partly  as  a  man,  partly  as  a  fish. 
At  a  later  period,  lie  presided  over  rain,  and  was 
invoked  when  the  fields  were  in  want  of  water. 

M.\.L.VC1IBEL,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  the 
kin;;  i.f  tlie  earth. 

i[AL.\K.VN'ES,  one  of  the  most  rcmark.ible  sects 
of  dissenters  from  tlie  Russo-Gr^elc  Church,  who  are 
thus  named  in  derision  from  the  Russian  word  ma- 
lakn,  milk,  because  they  use  milk  as  an  article  of 
food  on  fa.st-days.  The  name  wliich  they  themselves 
adopt  is  Istinneeije  Christiaiic,  true  Christians.  No- 
thing is  known  as  to  their  origin ;  but  the  following 
circumstances  brought  them  into  notice  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  A  non-commissioned 
Prussian  officer,  who  happened  to  be  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Russia,  settled  in  a  village  of  the  government 
of  Kharkow.  Being  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  ani- 
mated by  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good  among  the 
peasantry,  he  went  from  house  to  house  reading  and 
expounding  the  Word  of  God,  and  continued  to  fol- 
low this  practice  till  hi<  death.  I\o  further  particu- 
lars have  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  history  ■  f 
this  excellent  and  devoted  man  ;  and  the  only  thing 
which  is  known  is.  that  he  resided  in  a  village  in- 
habited by  the  Malakanes.  A  community  holding 
similar  principles  was  discovered  about  the  same  time 
in  the  government  of  Tambof  This  sect  is  not  nu- 
merous. About  3,000  of  its  members,  however,  are 
settled  in  the  government  of  the  Crimea,  where  they 
were  visited  in  184.3  by  Baron  Haxthausen,  who 
gives  the  following  description  of  their  creed  :  "They 
.acknowledge  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  and  the 
unity  of  God  in  three  persons.  This  triune  God, 
uncreated,  self-existent,  the  cause  of  all  things,  is  an 
eternal,  immutable,  and  invisible  Spirit.  God  dwells 
in  a  pure  world ;  He  sees  all,  lie  knows  all,  lie 
governs  all ;  all  is  filled  with  Him.  He  has  cre.atcd 
all  things.  In  the  beginning,  all  that  was  created  by 
God  w.as  good  and  perfect.  Ad.am's  soul,  but  not 
his  body,  was  created  after  the  image  of  God.  This 
created  immortal  soul  of  Adam  wjxs  endowed  with 
heavenly  reason  and  purity,  and  a  clear  knowledge  of 
God.  Evil  was  unknown  to  Adam,  who  possessed 
a  holy  freedom,  tending  towards  God  the  Creator. 
They  admit  the  dogma  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  birth, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  Christians,  and  expound  the  ten  com- 
mandments in  the  following  manner  : — '  The  fir^t  and 
second  forbid  idolatry ;  therefore  no  images  are  to 
be  worshipped.  The  third  shows  that  it  is  sinful 
to  t.ake  an  oath.  The  fourth  is  to  be  observed  by 
spending  Sund.ays  and  other  festivals  in  pr,iyer,  sing- 
ing prai.ses  to  God,  and  reading  the  Bible.  The 
fifth,  by  ordering  to  honour  parents,  enjoins  to  be 
obedient  to  every  authority.  The  sixth  prohibits 
two  kinds  of  nmrder, — first,  the  bodily,  by  a  weapon, 


poison,  &c.,  which  is  a  sin,  except  in  case  of  war, 
when  it  is  not  sinful  to  kill  in  defence  of  the  Czar  and 
the  country ;  and,  second,  the  spiritual  murder, 
which  is  committed  by  seducing  others  from  the 
truth  with  deceitful  words,  or  enticing  them  by  b.id 
example  into  sin,  which  leads  them  to  everlasting 
perdition.  They  also  consider  it  murder  when  one 
injures,  persecutes,  or  hates  his  neighbour ;  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  St.  .John,  "  lie  who  hates  his 
brother  is  a  murderer."  With  regard  to  the-  seventh 
commandment,  they  consider  as  a  spiritual  adultery 
even  a  too  gi'eat  fondness  of  this  world  and  its  tran- 
sient pleasures  ;  and,  therefore,  not  only  unchastity, 
but  also  drimkenness,  gluttony,  and  bad  comiiany, 
should  be  avoided.  By  the  eighth  they  couMder 
every  violence  and  deceit  as  theft.  By  the  ninth 
commandment,  every  insult,  mockcrj-,  tlattery,  and 
lie,  is  considered  as  false  witness.  By  the  tenth, 
they  understand  the  mortification  of  all  lusts  and 
passions.'  They  conclude  their  confession  of  faith 
by  the  following  words  : — '  We  believe  that  whoever 
will  fulfil  the  whole  of  the  ten  commandments  of 
God  will  be  saved.  But  we  also  believe  that  since 
the  fall  of -•Vdam  no  man  is  capable  of  fulfilling  these 
ten  commandments  by  his  own  strength.  We  be- 
lieve that  man,  in  order  to  become  able  to  perfomi 
good  works,  and  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
must  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God.  This  true  faith,  necessary  for  our  salvation, 
we  cannot  find  any  where  else  but  in  the  Word  of 
God  alone.  We  believe  that  the  Word  of  God 
creates  in  us  that  faith  which  makes  us  capable  of 
receiving  the  gi-ace  of  God.'  With  regard  to  the 
s.acrament  of  baptism,  they  sa)', — '  Although  we 
know  that  Christ  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river 
Jordan,  and  that  the  ajiostles  have  baptized  others, 
namely,  as  Philip  did  with  the  eunuch, — yet  we  un- 
derstand by  baptism,  not  the  earthly  water,  which 
only  cleanses  the  body  but  not  the  soul,  but  the 
spiritual  living  water,  which  is  faith  in  the  triune 
God,  without  contradiction.  aTid  in  submission  to  his 
holy  Word  ;  because  the  Saviour  says,  "  Whosoever 
believeth  in  me,  tVom  his  body  streams  of  living  wa- 
ter will  flow  ;"  and  John  the  Baptist  6,ays,  "A  man 
can  take  nothing  which  is  not  given  him  from  hea- 
ven;" and  Paul  says,  "  Christ  has  not  sent  me  to 
baptize,  but  to  preach."  We  therefore  understand 
by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  spiritual  cleansing 
of  our  soul  from  sin  through  faith,  and  the  death  of 
the  old  man  with  his  works  in  us,  in  order  to  be 
newly  clad  by  a  pure  and  holy  life.  Although,  after 
the  birth  of  a  child,  we  clean.se  with  real  water  the 
impurities  of  his  body,  we  do  not  consider  it  as  bap- 
tism. With  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was  a 
commemoration  of  Christ ;  but  the  words  of  the  gos- 
pel are  the  spiritual  bread  of  life.  Man  lives  not  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God.  The  Spirit 
gives  life  ;  flesh  is  of  no  use.  The  receiving  of  the 
earthly  bread  and  wine  is  therefore  unnecessary."' 
This  peculiar  sect,  which  resembles  somewhat  in 
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principle  the  Sociuty  of  Friends,  is  composed  chiefly 
of  Russian  peasants,  most  of  them  quite  illiterate, 
but  characterized  by  remarkably  devout,  pious  dispo- 
sitions and  character.  Their  favourite  autlior  is  the 
German  Mystic,  Jung  Stilling,  whose  writings  have 
been  translated  into  the  Russian  language.  The 
Mahlcanes,  who  dwell  with  great  delight  on  the 
prospect  of  the  Millenniinn,  were  rou.sed  to  a  state 
of  great  excitement  in  1833,  by  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  one  of  their  ministers,  to  convince  them  that 
the  Millennium  was  near  at  hand.  Count  Krasiuski 
thus  relates  the  details  of  this  singular  movement : 
"  Terentius  Belioreff  began  to  preach  repentance, 
announcing  that  the  millennium  s-liould  begin  in 
thirty  months,  and  ordered  that  all  business,  and 
all  kinds  of  work,  except  the  most  indispen.sable, 
should  be  abandoned ;  but  that  people  should  spend 
their  whole  time  in  prayer  and  singing.  He  declared 
himself  to  be  the  prophet  Elias,  sent  to  announce 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  whilst  his  companion  Enoch 
was  sent  with  the  same  mission  to  the  west.  He 
announced  the  day  when  lie  was  to  ascend  to  heaven, 
in  the  presence  of  all.  Several  thousands  of  Mala- 
kanes  assembled  from  difl'erent  parts  of  Russia.  On 
the  appointed  day,  he  appeared  on  a  cart,  ordered 
the  assembled  crowd  to  pray  on  their  knees,  and 
then,  spreading  his  arms,  he  jumped  from  the  cart, 
and  fell  on  the  ground.  The  disappointed  Mala- 
kanes  delivered  the  poor  enthusiast  to  the  local  police 
as  an  impostor.  He  was  imprisoned,  but  having  for 
some  time  remained  in  confinement,  he  spoke  no 
more  of  his  being  the  prophet  Elias,  but  continued 
to  preach  the  millennium  in  prison,  and  after  his 
release,  till  his  death.  He  left  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  followers,  who  often  assemble  to  spend  days 
and  nights  in  continual  prayer  and  singing.  They 
introduced  the  community  of  goods,  and  emigrated, 
with  the  permi.<sion  of  the  government,  to  Georgia, 
where  they  settled  in  sight  of  Mount  Ararat,  waiting 
for  the  millennium,  and  where  a  colony  of  Lutherans 
from  AViu'temberg  had  settled  before,  for  the  same 
purpose."  The  strange  vagaries  of  this  fanatic, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  charged  upon  tlie  Mala- 
kanes,  whose  spiritual  principles  and  regard  for  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  entitle  them  to  the  respect  of  all 
good  men.  The  principal  seat  of  this  sect  is  the 
Crimea,  though  they  are  found  scattered  through 
ditferent  parts  of  Russia.  They  resemble  the  Du- 
CnoBOUTZi  (which  see)  in  maintaining  the  spiritual- 
ity of  God's  worship  and  ordinances,  but  they  dilTer 
from  them  in  admitting  the  atoning  work  of  Christ, 
holding  the  lawfulness  of  a  stated  ministry,  and  ob- 
serving the  Christian  Sabbath  as  a  day  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  God.  The  better  to  prepare  for  the 
sacred  duties  of  the  Lord's  Day,  they  hold  meetings 
for  prayer  on  the  Saturday  evenings. 

MALEATES,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
Malea,  a  cape  in  Laconia.  Under  this  name  he  was 
worshi|iped  at  Sparta. 

MALEC,  the  principal  angel  who,  according  to 


the  Mohammedans,  presides  over  hell.  In  the  Ko- 
ran, it  is  said,  "  And  they,"  meaning  the  unbelievers, 
"  shall  cry  aloud,  saying,  0  Malec,  intercede  for  us, 
that  the  Lord  would  end  us  by  annihilation.  And 
he  shall  answer.  Verily,  ye  shall  remain  here  for 
ever.  We  brought  you  the  truth  heretofore,  and  ye 
abhorred  the  truth."  Some  Mohammedan  doctors 
allege  that  the  answer  of  Malec  shall  not  be  given 
till  after  a  thou.sand  years  have  expired. 

M.ALEKITES,  the  third  of  the  orthodox  Moham- 
medan sects  in  importance,  but  the  second  in  the 
order  of  time.  It  was  originated  by  Malec-ebn-Ans, 
a  native  of  Medina,  in  the  days  of  Hanln-al-Raschid. 
The  doctrines  of  this  sect,  which  prevail  chiefly  in 
Barbary  and  some  other  parts  of  Africa,  proceed  on 
the  literal  acceptation  of  the  prohibitory  precepts. 

MALTA  (Knights  of).  See  Knighthood 
(Ecclesiastical  Orders  of). 

MALL'K  DASIS,  a  subdivision  of  the  Rama- 
nandi  Vaishnavas  of  Hindustan,  and  a  sect  of  com- 
paratively micertain  origin  and  limited  importance. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Akbar  the  Great  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  modifications  which  Maluk  Dds  intro- 
duced into  the  Vaislmava  doctrines  were  trifling, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  the  adoption  of  his 
name  by  the  sect,  and  a  shorter  streak  of  red  upon 
the  forehead,  while  their  teachers  are  of  the  secular 
order.  Vishnu,  in  his  character  as  Ruma,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  their  practical  adoration,  and  their  principles 
partake  of  the  spirit  of  quietism  which  pervades  the 
sects  of  the  Eamanandi  school.  Their  chief  autho- 
rity is  the  Bhagavut  Gita.  The  adherents  of  the 
sect  are  said  to  be  numerous,  especially  among  the 
servile  and  trading  classes,  to  the  latter  of  which 
Maluh  Das  belonged.  The  principal  establishment 
of  this  Vaishnava  sect  is  at  Kara  Manikpur,  the 
birth-place  of  the  founder,  and  still  occupied  by  his 
descendants;  and  besides  this  establishment  they 
have  six  other  Maflts  at  Allahabad,  Benares,  Bin- 
draban,  Ayudhya,  Lucknow,  and  Jagunnath,  which 
last  is  of  great  repute  as  rendered  sacred  by  the 
death  of  Maluk  Das. 

MALUJIIGISTS,  asect  of  Mohammedans,  accord- 
ing to  Ricault,  who  teach  that  God  may  be  known 
perfectly  in  this  world  by  the  knowledge  which  men 
have  of  themselves. 

MAMACOCHA,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient Peruvians. 

MAMAKURS,  a  kind  of  bracelets  woni  by  the 
natives  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  particularly 
Amboyna,  and  which  the  women  regard  as  preser- 
vatives against  all  enchantments. 

MAMERS,  the  Oscan  name  of  the  ancient  hea- 
then god  Mars,  By  Varro,  however,  it  is  regarded 
as  the  Sabine  name  of  the  same  deity.  Mamers 
again  was  a  rural  deity  among  the  Romans.  Among 
the  Greeks  also  JIamertus  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
surname  of  Ares. 

MAMMILLARIANS,  a  sect  of  Anabattists 
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(which  sec),  wliich  arose  at  Haarlem  in  Holland  in 
the  sixtcentli  cciitiuy. 

MANA,  an  ancient  Itali.-ui  divinity,  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Mania  (which  see"). 

MAN'AIJOSHO,  a  deily  worsliipjicd  hy  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  of  North  America.  Various  strange 
legendary  tales  are  related  concerning  this  god.  It 
is  said  that  his  mother  having  been  killed  by  her  own 
luisband,  Manalmsho,  to  avenge  his  mother's  death, 
made  war  upon  his  father,  and  so  assailed  him  with 
black  stones,  that  he  was  glad  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  his  son,  he  pro- 
mised him  a  place  in  heaven,  on  condition,  however, 
that  he  would  destroy  the  monsters  or  giants  Ciilled 
WliKli'jn.i,  who  devoured  men.  His  first  battle  was 
with  the  king  of  the  iishes,  whom  he  slew.  His  next 
engagement  was  with  tlie  serpents  and  tlieir  queen, 
who  made  him  pay  dear  for  his  victory  by  letting 
forth  the  waters  of  th?  deluge  upon  him.  He  found 
refuge  on  a  tree,  commanded  tlie  waters  to  subside, 
and  created  the  world  anew,  assisted  by  certain  ani- 
mals, who  at  liis  order  plunged  into  the  billows 
until  a  beaver  or  a  musk-rat  recovered  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  earth.  In  this  legend  Manahosho  is  the 
same  as  the  Litaolane  of  tlie  Becluianas,  and  the 
whole  story  may  be  considered  as  an  obscure  tradi- 
tion of  the  deluge. 

MANAG.\UM,  a  formidable  giant  mentioned  in 
the  Scandinavian  I'rose  Edda,  as  destined  to  be  filled 
with  the  life-blood  of  men  who  draw  near  their  end, 
and  will  swallow  up  the  moon,  and  stain  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  with  blood.  Then  shall  the  sun  grow 
dim,  and  tlie  winds  howl  tumnltuoush-. 

MANAH,  the  tutelary  god  of  (he  Ilodliail  and 
oilier  tribes  of  ancient  Arabia,  occupying  the  coun- 
try between  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  idol  was  a 
large  stone,  the  worship  of  which  consisted  of  the 
slaughter  of  camels  and  other  anini.als.  Though  the 
idol  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Mohammed,  the  rite 
is  continued  as  a  part  of  Islam,  at  Manah,  on  the  way 
to  Mecca. 

MANDRJE,  a  name  often  applied  to  monasteries 
in  the  East,  whence  originated  the  term  ArcJu'mnn- 
(Irite,  used  to  denote  the  abbot  or  superior  of  a 
Greek  convent. 

MANDYAS,  a  vestment  worn  by  a  Greek  archi- 
mandrite, which  somewhat  resembles  the  rope  of  the 
Komanists,  but  is  fastened  in  front,  and  has  bells  at 
the  lower  edge  like  the  giU'ment  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest. 

M.WES,  a  term  used  among  the  ancient  Komans, 
to  denote  the  souls  of  the  departed.  Sacrifices  were 
olfereil  in  honour  of  the  Manes  at  certain  seasons, 
and  an  annual  festival  called  Fek.\LI.\  (which  see), 
dedicated  specially  to  the  Manes,  was  celebrated  on 
the  lOtli  of  February. 

MANGO-CAI'AC,  the  founder  of  the  ancient 
Peruvian  Empire,  who  was  after  his  death  worship- 
ped as  a  god,  altars  being  reared  to  his  honour.  Both 
lie  and  his  wife  were  regarded  as  children  of  the 


Sun,  who  had  been  sent  from  heaven  to  eartii  that 
they  might  found  a  kingdom.  The  Peruvians  held 
Mnnrio-Copiic  in  so  great  veneration,  that  they  paid 
a  kind  of  worship  to  the  city  of  Cuzco,  because  it 
was  erected  by  tliis  great  monarch,  wlio  had  taught 
them  the  worship  of  the  sim,  the  moon,  and  other 
heavenly  bodies. 

MAN-HO-PA,  tlie  Great  Spirit  worshipped  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  whom  they  propi- 
tiate by  presents,  and  by  fasting,  and  lamentation, 
during  the  space  of  from  three  to  five  days.  This 
Great  Being  they  acknowledge  as  the  disposer  of 
all  good,  their  supreme  guide  and  protector.  Tiiey 
believe  him  to  be  possessed,  like  themselves,  of  cor- 
poreal form,  though  endowed  with  a  nature  infinitely 
more  excellent  th.in  theirs,  and  which  will  endure  for 
ever  without  change.  They  have  a  tradition,  that 
the  great  waters  divide  the  residence  of  the  (ireat 
Spirit  from  the  temporary  abodes  of  his  red  children  ; 
but  a  very  general  belief  prevails,  that  the  (ireat 
Spirit  resides  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

MANI,  the  name  given  to  the  moon  among  the 
ancient  Scandinavians.  The  following  accoimt  is 
found  ui  the  Prose  Edda  of  this  mythological 
being :  '■  Tliere  was  formerly  a  man,  named  Mun- 
dilfari,  who  had  two  children  so  lovely  and  grace- 
ful, that  he  called  the  male,  M.^ni  (moon),  and  the 
female,  S(51  (sun),  who  espoused  the  man  named 
Glenur.  But  the  gods  being  incensed  at  Mundilfari's 
presumption  took  his  children  and  placed  them  in 
the  heavens,  and  let  Sol  drive  the  horses  that  draw 
the  car  of  the  sun,  which  the  gods  had  made  to  give 
light  to  the  world  out  of  the  sparks  that  fiew  from 
Muspellheim.  These  horses  are  called  Arvak  and 
Alsvid,  and  under  their  withers  the  gods  placed  two 
skins  filled  wilh  air  to  cool  and  refresh  them,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  traditions,  a  refrigerant  sub- 
stance called  isarnhd.  M,^ni  was  set  to  giudefthe 
moon  in  his  course,  and  regulate  his  increasing  and 
waning  aspect.  One  day  he  canied  off  from  the 
earth  two  children,  named  Bil  and  Iljuki,  as  they 
were  returning  from  the  spring  called  Byrgir,  carry- 
ing between  them  the  bucket  called  Sa-gr,  on  the 
pole  Simul.  Vidfinn  was  the  father  of  these  chil- 
dren, who  always  follow  Mdni  (the  moon),  as  we 
m.iy  easily  observe  even  from  the  earth." 

MANIA,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Etruscans, 
who  belonged  to  the  infernal  divinities,  and  was  said 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  Atana:  We  leani  from 
Macroliius  th.at  images  of  Mania  were  hung  up 
at  the  house  doors  to  ward  ofl'  danger.  At  the  fes- 
tival of  the  CoMi'iTAl.iA  (which  see),  boys  are  said 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  goddess.  The  bar- 
barous practice  of  ofl'ering  np  hinnan  sacrifices  on 
this  occasion  was  at  length  abolished,  and  offenngs 
of  garlic  and  pop)iy  heads  substituted  in  place  of 
them. 

MANIiE,  certain  ancient  divinities,  believed  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Evmenides  (which  see). 
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MANICHEANS,  a  lieretical  sect  which  arose 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  originating  in 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  Ma/ii  or 
Manes,  to  combine  Christianity  with  the  Oriental 
Pagan  religions.  The  sj'stem  of  doctrines  thus 
formed  was  strictly  dualistio.  It  supposed  two  ori- 
ginal and  absolutely  opposite  princi|iles  ;  the  one 
being  God,  the  source  of  all  good  ;  tlie  other  evil,  tlie 
source  of  all  confusion,  disorder,  and  destruction. 
The  two  kingdoms  thus  at  antagonism  were  at  first 
wholly  separate  from  one  another.  In  connection 
with  the  Supreme  God,  and  emanating  from  him, 
were  certain  ^Eonf.;  who,  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  Great  Source  of  light  and  goodness,  diffused  these 
precious  blessings  among  all  other  beings.  The 
powers  of  darkness  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  among 
themselves,  until  approacliing  the  kingdom  of  light 
they  are  subdued  by  intermingling  with  it,  and  at 
length  are  rendered  utterly  powerless.  From  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  rules  over  the  kingdom  of 
light,  issues  the  ^'Erm,  mother  of  light,  who  generates 
the  primitive  man  with  a  view  to  oppose  to  him  tlie 
powers  of  darkness.  The  primitive  man,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  five  pure  elements  of  physical  nature, 
enters  into  the  conflict,  but  feeling  his  position  to  be 
critical  and  dangerous,  he  asks  for,  and  obtains,  the 
living  spirit  by  which  he  is  raised  once  more  to  tlie 
kingdom  of  liglit.  A  process  of  jnirificatiDn  is  now 
commenced  by  the  same  living  spirit,  whicli  goes  on 
in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the  moral  world,  both  of 
them  indeed  being  confounded  in  the  Manichean 
system.  "  As  the  religious  systein  of  tlie  Persians," 
to  use  the  language  of  Neander,  "assigned  an  impor- 
tant place  to  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  conflict  in  the 
physical  and  spiiitual  world  between  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriinan,  and  in  carrying  forward  the  universal  pro- 
cess of  development  and  pui'ification  ;  so  was  it  also 
in  the  system  of  Mani.  Very  nearly  the  same 
that  the  system  of  Zoroaster  taught  concerning 
Mithras,  as  the  Genius  (Ized)  of  the  Sun,  Mani 
transferred  to  his  Clu'ist, — the  pure  soul  sending 
forth  its  influence  from  the  sun  and  from  the  moon. 
Representing  the  soul  as  having  sprung  from  the 
primitive  man,  he  interpreted  in  tliis  sense  tlie  bibli- 
cal name,  '  Son  of  Man,'  and  distinguishing  between 
the  pzirc  and //Tc  soul  enthroned  in  the  sun,  and  its 
kindred  soul  diffused  tliroughout  natiu'e,  and  cor- 
rupted by  its  mixture  with  matter.  So,  too,  he  dis- 
tinguislied  a  son  of  man  superior  to  all  contact  witli 
matter,  and  incapable  of  suffering,  from  a  son  of  man 
crucified,  so  to  speak,  and  suffering,  in  matter. 
Wherever  the  scattered  seed  pushed  upward  out  of 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  and  unfolded  itself  in  a 
plant,  in  its  blossom  and  its  fruit,  Mani  beheld  the 
triumphant  evolution  of  the  principle  of  light,  gra- 
dually working  its  way  onward  to  freedom  from  the 
bondage  of  matter  ;  he  beheld  how  the  living  soul, 
which  had  been  imprisoned  in  tlie  members  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  loosens  itself  from  the  confine- 
ment, rises  in  freedom,  and  mingles  witli  its  conge- 


nial element  the  2>ure  air,  where  the  souls  completely 
piu'ified  ascend  to  those  ships  of  light  (the  sun  and 
moon)  which  are  ready  to  transport  them  to  their 
native  country.  But  whatever  still  bears  upon  it 
various  blemishes  and  stains,  is  attracted  to  them 
gi-adually,  and  in  portions,  by  the  force  of  lieat,  and 
incorporates  itself  with  all  trees,  with  whatever  is 
planted  and  sown." 

Man  is  now  created,  the  image,  in  this  world  of 
darkness,  of  the  primitive  man,  and  destined  to  ex- 
ercise dominion  over  nature.  In  him  are  seen  united 
the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  light, 
a  mirror  in  which  are  exhibited  the  powers  of  heaven 
and  of  earth.  His  soul  is  derived  from  the  kingdom 
of  light,  and  his  body  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. The  two  maintain  a  constant  struggle  with 
each  other,  and  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  giving  it  a  complete  victory  over  the 
evil  principle,  the  spirit  of  tlie  sun,  which  purifies 
all  nature,  must  become  incarnate,  not  uniting  him- 
self to  a  material  body,  with  which  he  could  have  no 
communion,  but  clothing  himself  in  a  shado\v^',  sen- 
sible form,  and  thus  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  a 
real,  but  only  a  seeming  crucifixion. 

The  aim  of  tlie  whole  Divine  arrangements,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  Manichcaiis,  was  to  effect  a 
total  separation  of  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  darkness  to  utter  powerless- 
ness.  They  held  that  the  highest,  most  authorita- 
tive, and  only  infallible  system  of  truth,  was  that 
whicli  was  tauglit  by  the  Paraclete  or  Mani,  and  by 
which  all  doctrines,  wherever  found,  were  to  be  test- 
ed. To  these  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  truth  were  sub- 
ordinated, and  they  held  that  it  was  by  the  teachings 
of  Mani,  the  true  was  distinguished  from  the  false, 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  refused  to  admit,  for 
example,  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  woman  ;  that  he 
was  circumcised  as  a  Jew,  that  he  was  meanly  bap- 
tized, led  into  the  wilderness,  and  miserably  tempt- 
ed of  the  devil.  Mani  claimed  to  be  a  divinely  au- 
thorized church-reformer.  He  held  that  the  Ma- 
nichean was  the  only  true  Christian  church ;  and 
that  within  it  there  were  two  distinct  orders  of 
members, — the  exoterics,  called  Aiulitors,  who  were 
permitted  to  read  the  writings  of  Mani,  and  to 
hear  his  doctrines  stated  in  their  mythical  form, 
without,  however,  receiving  any  explanation  of 
their  hidden  meaning ;  and  the  esoterics,  called  the 
Elect  or  Perfect,  who  were  the  priestly  order  of  the 
church,  and  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the 
earth  and  the  kingdom  of  light.  The  latter  class 
were  forbidden  to  hold  property,  and  required  to  lead 
a  life  of  contemplation,  to  abstain  from  marriage, 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  even  from  animal 
food.  They  must  not  kill,  nor  even  injure  an  ani- 
mal, nor  must  they  pull  up  an  lierb,  or  pluck  a  fruit 
or  a  flower.  The  Auditors  were  ordered  to  pay 
them  all  due  reverence  as  superior  beings,  and  to 
provide  them  with  suitable  means  of  support ;  they 
were  to  look  upon  them  also  as  mediators  between 
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tliem  and  tlie  kingdom  of  light.  From  tliis  body  of 
tlie  Klect  were  cliospii  tlic  presiding  ofllcers  of  the 
cliiirch,  wlio,  Hl;c  tlie  apostles,  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  under  the  name  of  Afagklri  were  the  rulers 
of  the  sect.  To  these  twelve  was  added  a  tliirlecnih, 
who,  representing  Mani,  presided  over  the  rest.  Sub- 
ordinate to  the.se  superior  officers  were  sixty-two 
bishops,  under  whom  were  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
tinallv  travelling  preachers.  The  Lord's  Supper  was 
strictlv  limited  to  the  Elect,  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  they  used  wine  in  the  ordinance. 

Tlie  Sun  being  the  Christ  of  the  Manicheans,  they 
observed  Sunday  as  a  fe.'tival  in  honour  of  him  ;  and 
on  a  particular  day  in  the  monlli  of  March,  they  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Maui,  when  a  splendidly  adorned  pulpit,  as- 
scended  by  five  steps,  was  erected,  and  before  it  all 
the  Manicheans  prostrated  themselves.  At  its  first 
origin  the  members  of  the  sect  were  persecuted  by 
the  Roman  government.  The  Emperor  Dioclesian, 
A.  D.  296,  issued  a  decree,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Manicheans  should  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  their 
followers  subjected  to  decapitation,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  property.  Notwithstanding  this  severe 
enactment,  the  sect  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  the 
fourth  century  it  ensnared  many,  including  even  Au- 
gustine for  a  time.  In  the  year  372,  Valentiniaii 
the  elder  forbade  their  holding  meetings,  and  laid 
their  ministers  under  heavy  penalties.  In  the  year 
381,  Theodosius  the  Great  pronounced  them  infa- 
mous, and  deprived  them  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 
To  escape  the  severity  of  these  laws,  the  Jlanicheans 
endeavoured  to  shelter  themselves  under  a  variety  of 
di;l'erent  names.  From  the  affinity  of  the  doctrines 
of  Mani  to  those  of  Zoroaster,  in  no  country  did  the 
Manichean  heresy  find  a  firmer  footing  than  in  Per 
sia;  and  in  the  sixth  century  it  became  so  powerful 
ill  that  country  as  to  seduce  the  son  of  Cabadas  the 
monarch ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  by  roval 
command,  many  of  them  were  slaughtered.  In  the 
East  generally,  from  the  Oriental  character  of  their 
system,  the  Manicheans  made  rapid  progress  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  though  often  subjected  to  penal  enact- 
ments of  the  most  oppressive  kind.  Towards  the 
ninth  century  the  sect  became  merged  in  the  P.\UI,I- 
ci.VN'S  (which  see). 

Ecclesiastical  historians  generally  have  recognized 
the  Oriental  character  of  the  Manichean  system ; 
but  the  work  of  Dr.  Baur,  published  at  Tubingen  in 
1831,  has  traced,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the 
close  relationship  which  exists  between  the  doctrines 
of  Mani  and  those  of  Budha.  Neander,  pursuing  the 
same  train  of  thought,  has  pointed  out  some  very 
striking  analogies  between  the  two  systems.  Thus 
he  remarks  :  '■  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  in  the  public  appearances  of  Mani  two  epochs 
are  to  be  distinguished, — and  this  view  of  the  matter 
is  also  confirmed  by  indications  in  the  historical 
notices, — the  first  when  his  aim  was  simply  to  re- 
concile and  blend  together  I'arsism  and  Christianity  ; 


the  second,  after  he  had  become  acquainted  in  his 
travels  with  Huddhaism,  from  which  a  new  light 
arose  within  him,  and  he  sujiposed  that  he  first  at- 
tained, from  this  new  position,  to  a  belter  under- 
standing of  the  truth  in  all  the  three  religions. 
Dualism,  with  him,  must  now  gnidually  pass  over 
more  completely  into  pantheistic  Monoism.  For 
we  cannot  help  considering  Buddhaism,  although  the 
tact  has  been  denied  by  many  in  modem  times,  as 
one  phase  of  the  appearance  of  Pantheism  ;  since 
indeed  we  must  consider  as  such  every  doctrine 
which  does  not  recognize  God  as  a  self-conscious, 
free  causality  of  existence,  acting  with  a  view  to  cer- 
tain purposes  or  ends.  The  Dualism  of  the  Buddha 
system  is  of  altogether  another  kind  from  that  of  the 
Parsic.  It  is  not  a  positive  kingdom  of  evil  that 
stands  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  good,  and  with  a 
corrupting  infiuenee  mixes  into  its  creation ;  but 
by  Dualism  here  nothing  else  is  expressed  than 
that  the  Divine  Being  is  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  out  of  itself,  and  over  into  manifestation ; 
— and  the  problem  then  is,  how  to  return  back 
from  this  manitestation  into  pure  being.  Tliere 
are  two  factors,  the  Spirit-God,  and  nature,  or 
matter.  When  the  spirit  passes  out  from  itself  into 
nature,  then  springs  into  existence  the  phenomenal 
world,  the  world  of  appearance,  of  Saiisara — the 
Maya.  The  Spirit  becomes  ever  more  coagulated  in 
nature,  more  completely  estranged  from  itself,  even 
to  entire  unconsciousness.  In  man,  it  returns  back 
through  various  stages  of  development  and  purifica- 
tion once  mor(*  to  itself;  till,  wholly  released  from 
the  bonds  of  natural  force,  after  being  stripped  of  all 
limited,  individual  existence,  it  becomes  conscious  of 
its  oneness  with  the  priiiial  Si'irit,  from  which  all 
life  has  flowed,  and  passes  over  into  the  same.  This 
is  becoming  Nirwana.  The  antithesis  is  obvious — 
the  Spirit,  in  its  estrangement  from  itself,  the  world 
of  manifestation  or  of  appearance  (Sansara,  Mayai  ; 
and  the  pure  being  of  the  S])irit  (the  Nirwana).  It 
is  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  Buddhaist  mode  of 
contemplation,  and  an  evidence  of  the  Monoism  ly- 
ing at  the  root  of  this  Dualism,  when  we  find  it  de- 
scribed as  the  highest  stage  of  perfection,  that  the  San- 
sara and  the  Nirwana  become  one  for  consciousness  ; 
the  Spirit  is  no  longer  affected  at  all  by  the  appear- 
ance, can  energize  freely  in  connection  with  it,  and 
amidst  the  world  of  appearance,  recognizing  this  as 
appearance  and  in  its  necessity,  holds  fast  only  the 
pure  being — the  entire  oneness  of  the  world  on  (his 
side,  and  the  world  beyond  time.  Thus  Buddha  lets 
himself  down  to  the  world  of  Sansara  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  souls  therein  confined,  and  both  are  one 
to  him." 

The  tManichean  heresy  appe.ars  to  have  been  a 
combination  of  difierent  systems,  but  more  especially 
those  of  the  Chrixlians,  the  Parsee-'f,  and  the  Bud- 
liixti,  all  of  which  develop  themselves  more  strongly 
in  this  than  in  any  other  system  of  doctrines  which 
ecclesiastical  history  contains. 
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MANIPA,  a  goddess  worsliiiipcd  by  the  Mongol 
Tartars.  Slie  is  represented  by  an  idol  with  nine 
heads,  which  form  a  kind  of  pyramid.  She  is  like- 
wise represented  under  a  human  shape,  and  thought 
to  deliglit  in  murder. 

MANIPLE,  a  portion  of  the  dress  of  a  Romish 
priest  in  celebrating  ma.ss,  worn  upon  the  left  arm. 
It  was  originally  a  narrow  strip  of  linen  suspended 
from  the  left  arm;  in  caiir.se  of  time  it  was  embel- 
lished, bordered  with  a  fringe,  and  decorated  with 
needle-work.  The  Greek  )jriests  have  two  mani- 
ples, called  epimanicia,  one  tor  the  right  hand,  and 
another  for  the  left.  The  patriarch  alone  is  allowed 
to  wear  both.  No  maniple  is  worn  bv  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

M.^.NITO,  a  name  used  among  tlie  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  to  denote  a  spirit,  hence  the  Great  Spirit 
is  called  in  various  tribes  Kiicht-JManito,  and  ihe  Evil 
Spirit,  Mntchi-Manito.  When  used  simply  without 
any  epithet  prefixed,  the  title  ilanko  is  restricted  to 
a  minor  emanation  from  the  Great  Spirit,  which  the 
American  Indian  conceives  to  be  comnninicaled  to 
some  well-known  bird  or  beast  or  other  obiect,fit- 
ting  it  to  be  his  guardian  deity,  his  councillor,  i)ro- 
tector,  and  friend.  But  while  thus  reposing  with 
confidence  on  the  assistance  of  his  own  Maiiilo,  he  is 
constantly  visited  with  painful  apprehensions,  lest 
Ills  neighbour's  Manito  may  prove  more  powert'ul 
than  his  own,  and  may,  perhaps,  assault  and  injure 
liim.  The  world,  they  imagine,  is  governed  by 
Manttoes,  botli  good  and  evil,  who  are  ever  conflict- 
ing together,  and  tluis  give  rise  to  the  moral  confu- 
sion and  disorder  which  every  wliere  prevail.  The 
constant  dread  of  these  powerful  spirits  haunts  the 
North  .American  savage  of  tlie  woods,  until,  by  death 
or  transmigration,  lie  passes  beyond  their  reach. 
When  they  go  to  battle  or  tlie  chase,  the  image  of 
their  tutelary  spirit  is  carried  with  them  as  an  indis- 
jiensable  part  of  their  equipment.  When  they  perforin 
a  solemn  sacrifice,  they  put  upon  a  pole  the  head  of 
a  man  carved  in  wood,  wliicli  they  place  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  house.  A  smaller  image  of  the  same  kind 
is  carried  about  with  them  suspended  round  their 
necks.  "  Every  savage,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  has 
his  Manito,  as  every  Negro  has  his  Fetish  :  it  is  either 
a  bird,  a  Hsh,  a  quadruped,  a  reptile,  a  stone,  a  piece 
of  wood,  a  bit  of  clotli,  any  coloured  object,  or  a 
European  or  American  ornament."  One  Indian,  as 
the  Moravian  missionaries  inform  us,  has,  in  a  dream, 
received  the  sun  as  liis  tutelary  spirit  ;  another  the 
moon  ;  a  third,  the  owl;  a  fourth,  the  biitValo. 

MANNUS,  a  god  worshijiped  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans.    He  was  the  son  of  Tuisco. 

MANSIONARll.     See  Osti.\kii. 

MANTEIS  (Gr.  prophets),  seers  connected  with 
the  ancient  oracles  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They 
were  believed  to  foretell  future  events  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gods,  particularly  of  Apollo.  'I'liis 
privilege  was  in  some  cases  supposed  to  belong  to 
particular  families,  who  handed  it  down  from  father 
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to  son.  The  mantds  made  their  revelations  on  any 
great  emergency,  when  consulted  by  others,  or  when 
they  themselves  considered  it  to  be  for  the  public 
advantage,  to  make  known  the  will  of  the  gods. 
These  interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven  were  publicly 
protected  and  honoured  by  the  Athenian  government, 
and  their  presence  was  deemed  important  in  all  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  See  Aruspicks,  Augurs, 
Divination,  Oracles. 

MANTELUM  (Monasticu.m),  (Lat.  a  monk's 
mantle).     See  Mandyas. 

M.\NTIS  (Tin;  Praying),  an  insect  said  to  have 
been  ibrmeily  worshipped  by  the  Hottentots.  It 
derives  the  peculiar  name  it  bears  from  the  erect 
jiosilion  and  motion  it  assumes  when  alarmed.  Con- 
siderable doubt  exists  whether  this  particular  form 
of  idolatry  was  ever  practised  among  the  Hottentot 
tribes  at  any  time.  All  that  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  the  insect  in  question  was  regarded  by 
the  more  superstitious  of  the  people  as  a  creature  of 
bad  omen,  and  to  kill,  or  even  to  injure  it,  was 
looked  upon  as  in  the  highest  degree  unlucky,  and 
sure  to  be  followed  by  some  great  misfortune. 

MANTlt.A,  a  secret,  the  communication  of  which 
forms  the  chief  ceremony  of  initiation  in  all  Hindu 
sects.  It  generally  consists  of  the  name  of  some 
deity,  or  a  short  address  to  hiin  ;  it  is  conveyed  by 
the  teacher  to  tlie  disciple  in  a  whisper,  and  when 
once  known,  it  is  carefully  concealed  from  all  the 
uninitiated.  Professor  II.  Wilson  says,  that  Hindus 
above  prejudices  in  other  respects,  find  it  so  difficult 
to  get  over  tli;it  of  communicating  the  Mantra,  that 
even  when  they  profess  to  impart  it,  their  sincerity 
can  scarcely  be  admitted  without  a  doubt, — Tlie 
word  Mantra  is  also  employed  generally  to  denote 
a  spell  or  enchantment,  and  also  a  hymn  or  a 
prayer. 

MANU  (CoDK  OF%  the  authoiitative  Law-Book 
of  the  Hindu  Brahmans.  This  production  is  of  later 
origin  tlian  the  Ui'anisuads  (which  see),  but 
teaches  the  same  religious  doctrine  and  precepts, 
with  various  important  additions,  the  whole  being 
divided  into  eighleen  books.  The  Code  was  com- 
piled by  I\Iami,  the  son  of  Brahma,  and  other  sacred 
persou.iges — ^detaiiing  all  manner  of  duties  connected 
with  the  worship  of  God,  and  all  the  possible  rela- 
tions that  can  subsist  between  man  and  man. 

MANl'.S.  a  legendary  race  of  monarchs  in  the 
system  u<i  Hliidui'w,  who  lived  about  2,000,000,000 
of  years  ago.  The  first  of  fhein  came  down  with  his 
spouse  from  one  of  the  higher  heavens  to  rule  over 
the  earth.  The  entire  line  of  Manns  amounted  to 
fourteen,  each  of  them,  with  his  posterity  of  sons  and 
grandsons,  is  supposed  to  have  been  invested  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  earth  during  a  Manwantara 
(which  see),  or  a  cycle  of  time. 

JIANWANTARA,  a  grand   period   of  time   in 

Hindu  chronology,  including  seventy-one  mnha-yiigs 

or  divine  ages,  being  the  reign  of  one  Manu,  with 

his  posterity  of  sons  and  grandsons.     The  reigns  of 
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tlie  roiirteeii  Maims,  wtio  reigiieJ  in  succession,  ex- 
teiiileil  to  1 ,000  maha-'/iigs  or  one  Ktilpa. 

MAl'IIKIl^A.  the  second  diiriiilaiy  of  the  JAcon- 
ITK  Cni'ucn  (wliicli  sec)  in  tlie  Kasi. 

MAUABOl'TS,  insane  persons  in  Al^ners.  Mo- 
rocco, and  other  countries  in  the  Norlli  of  Africa, 
wlio  are  reputed  saints,  and  exercise  f;reat  influence 
over  all  classes  of  the  people.  Gifts  of  every  kind 
.are  heaped  upon  these  foolish  impostors.  A  Mara- 
hijut  performs  the  duties  of  a  priest,  pretends  to  ward 
o.f  evil  from  any  one,  and  to  cause  misfortune  to 
those  witli  wliom  lie  may  h.appen  to  be  oficnded. 
He  employs  himself  in  maniifiu'turing  amulets  and 
charms.  He  h.as  the  privilege  of  being  .able  to  ac- 
cord sanctuary  to  any  criminal  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  and  even  under  the  ban  of  sovereign  displea- 
sure, who  m.ay  have  succeeded  in  crossing  the  threi^h- 
old  of  the  Marabout"s  cliio^k.  The  grand  >rai-about 
is  one  of  the  principal  oflicers  at  the  court  of  the 
Dey  of  Algiei's,  and  presides  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. 

M.\U.\E,  the  name  given  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
to  a  heathen  temple.  All  were  uncovered  and  re- 
sembled oratories  rather  than  temples.  They  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his '  Polynesian  Researches : 
"  The  form  of  the  interior  or  area  of  their  temples 
was  frequently  that  of  a  square  or  a  parallelogram, 
the  sides  of  wliich  extended  torty  or  fifty  feet.  Two 
sides  of  this  space  were  enclosed  by  a  high  stouc 
w.all ;  the  front  w.as  protected  bv  a  low  fence ;  and 
opposite,  a  solid  pyramidal  struotiu'e  was  rai.sed,  in 
front  of  which  the  images  were  kept,  and  the  altars 
fixed.  These  piles  were  often  innnense.  That 
which  formed  one  side  of  the  square  of  the  large 
temple  in  Atehuru,  according  to  Mr.  Wilscm.  bv 
whom  it  w.as  visited  when  in  a  state  of  pre.servation, 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  ninety-four 
wide  at  the  base,  and  fifty  feet  high,  being  at  tlie 
summit  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  six 
wide.  A  flight  of  steps  led  to  its  summit ;  the  bot- 
tom .step  was  six  feet  high.  The  outer  stones  of 
the  pyramid,  composed  of  coral  and  basalt,  were 
laid  with  great  care,  and  hewn  or  squared  with  im- 
mense labour,  e.specially  the  tiavo,  or  corner  stones, 

"  Within  the  enclosure,  the  houses  of  the  priests, 
and  keepers  of  the  idols,  were  erected.  Ruins  of 
temples  are  found  in  every  situation  :  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  as  at  Maeva,  where  Tane's  temple, 
nearly  one  hundred  .and  twenty  feet  square,  enclosed 
with  high  walls,  is  still  standing,  almost  entire ;  on 
the  extremity  of  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the 
sea;  or  in  the  recesses  of  an  extensive  and  over- 
shadowing grove.  The  trees  growing  within  the 
walls,  and  around  the  temple,  were  sacred ;  these 
were  the  tall  cypress-like  casiiarina,  the  lamaiiu.  or 
callophylUmi,  miro.  or  thespesia.  and  the  ton,  or 
cordis.  These  were,  excepting  the  casuarina-trees. 
of  large  foliage  and  exubemnt  growth,  their  inter- 
woven .and  dark  innbrageoiis  branches  freiiuently 
txcliiding  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  the  contrast  be- 


tween the  bright  glare  of  a  tropical  day,  and  the 
sombre  gloom  in  the  depths  of  these  groves,  was 
peculiarlv  striking.  The  fantastic  contortions  in  the 
trunks  and  tortuous  branches  of  the  aged  trees,  the 
plaintive  and  moaning  sound  of  the  wind  passing 
through  the  leaves  of  the  casiiarina,  often  resembling 
the  wild  notes  of  the  Koliiin  harp — and  ihe  dark 
walls  of  the  temple,  with  the  grotesque  and  horrific 
.appearance  of  the  idols — combined  to  inspire  exlra- 
ordin.ary  emotions  of  superstitious  terror,  and  to 
nurlure  that  deep  feeling  of  dread  which  character- 
ized the  worshippers  of  Tahiti's  s.anguinaiy  deities."' 

.MAKANATIIA,     See  Anatiii:m.\. 

M.VHATON'IAXS,     See  Mackdonians. 

JIARCKM.IANS,  the  followers  of  Marcellus, 
bisliop  of  -Viicyra  in  Galalia.  in  the  fourth  tentmy. 
He  had  from  the  beginning  keenly  oppo.sed  the 
.Vrians,  and  warmlv  supported  ihe  Jitmioou.^'lii  of  the 
Nicone  creed.  All  snbordiualion  of  I'er.soiis  in  the 
Sacred  Trinity  he  believed  to  be  Ari.anisin,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  work  in  refutation  of  the  Sojiliist 
Asleriiis,  the  founder  of  the  Semi-Ariaii  school,  he 
fell  into  an  error  approaching  to  the  Sabelli.an  or 
Sama.soteni.an  heresy,  th.at  of  maint.ainiug  the  nniiy 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  losing  fight  of  the  per- 
sonal distinction  between  them.  He  was  answered 
not  only  by  .Asterius,  but  by  Eusebiiis  of  Caesarea. 
and  Acacius.  Kusebius  wrote  two  works  against 
him,  and  at  an  a.ssenibly  o(  Eii»(hloiis\ie\A  at  Constan- 
tinople A.  n.  3.3G,  Marcellus  w.as  formally  deposed  from 
his  bishopric,  to  ni.ike  w.ay,  as  was  supposed,  for  the 
Semi-Arian  Basil,  Xotwilhstaiidiiig  the  susjiicion 
of  heresy  which  now  attached  to  him,  the  orthodox 
party  defended  him  for  some  time,  and  the  council 
of  Sardica  ac(|uiited  him,  and  restored  him  to  his 
.«ee.  In  course  of  time  his  heretical  views  assumed 
a  more  dctiiiite  shape,  so  th.at  his  friends  were  com- 
pelled to  .abandon  him  as  a  confirmed  heretic :  and 
this  view  of  his  cliar.acter  was  rendered  all  the  more 
certain  by  the  nnshrinking  boldness  with  which  his 
pupil  riiotinus  developed  the  Marcellian  heresy  in 
all  its  extent,  but  under  a  new  name  derived  from 
him.self.     (See  rilOTlNlANS.) 

MARCIAMSTS,     Sec  Kitiiitk.«. 

M.ARCIOMTKS.  a  Gnostic  sect  which  arose  in 
the  second  century,  deriving  its  name  from  Marcion. 
a  native  of  Sinope  in  Pontiis,  where  his  father  w!u> 
bishop.  From  e;irly  life  he  seems  to  have  been 
animated  by  an  ardent  love  of  Divine  truth,  and 
a  strong  reluctance  to  submit  to  human  tradition 
The  tendency  in  his  mind  towards  an  ascetic  spirit 
wjis  seen  in  the  fact,  that  in  Ihe  first  ardour  of 
Christian  love  lie  resolved  to  renounce  every  earth- 
ly possession,  and  to  give  himself  np  to  a  course 
of  rigid  abstinence,  presenting  to  the  church  at 
the  same  lime  a  sum  of  two  liimdred  sestertia. 
He  gr;isped  the  jieculiar  doctrines  of  Chrisliaii- 
ity,  and  more  especially  the  fact  of  redemption, 
with  so  firm  a  hold,  and  took  so  absorbing  a  view 
of  the  God  of  the  gospel,  that  he  conceived  him 
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to  be  a  Being  altogetlipr  distinct  from  t)ie  God  of 
nature.  Prom  such  a  train  of  thinking,  he  naturally 
passed  to  the  idea  that  there  was  a  complete  con- 
trariety between  the  Old  Testament  and  tlie  New. 
The  God  of  the  one  was  jealous,  severe,  and  inexor- 
able, wliile  the  God  of  the  other  was  only  mercy  and 
love.  The  Messiah  of  the  one  had  a  kingdom,  but 
wholly  of  this  world;  the  Christ  of  the  other  had  a 
kingdom  also,  but  essentially  spiritual,  and  not  of 
this  world. 

From  the  character  of  his  mind,  Marcion  was  op- 
posed to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  so  prevalent  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church ;  on  the  contrary,  he  adhered  to  the  lit- 
eral meaning,  and  entertained  an  earnest  desire  to 
restore  Christianity  once  more  to  its  simple  and  pri- 
mitive form,  by  rescuing  it  from  tlie  Jewish  element 
with  which  it  had  been  confounded.  Excommuni- 
cated from  tlie  church  at  Sinope,  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  more  sympathy 
in  consequence  of  his  strong  anti-Judaizing  tenden- 
cies. His  expectations,  however,  of  countenance 
from  the  Roman  church  were  disappointed,  and  he 
now  conceived  the  design  of  founding  an  indepen- 
dent church.  He  attached  himself,  accordingly,  to  a 
teacher  from  Antioch  in  Syria,  by  name  Cerdo,  who 
taught  a  sy.stein  of  pure  Duali.sm  (see  Ceruoniaks), 
and  to  whose  instructions  he  was  indebted  for  a  con- 
siderable nuinter  of  his  opinions.  Though  every- 
where looked  upon  as  a  heretic,  he  devoted  himself 
throughout  his  whole  life  to  the  active  propagation 
of  his  peculiar  views,  not  communicating  them,  as 
m!iny  of  the  other  Gnostic  teachers  did,  to  a  limited 
number  of  followers,  but  to  all  Chrlstiiins  with  whom 
lie  came  in  contact.  It  is  alleged  by  Tertidlian,  that 
Marcion  towards  the  end  of  his  life  repented  of  the 
schism  to  which  he  had  given  rise,  and  sought  to  be 
restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church — a  request 
which  was  granted  on  condition  that  he  should  bring 
back  those  whom  he  had  seduced  from  the  church ; 
liut  his  premature  death  prevented  the  fulfilment  of 
the  condition,  and  thus  he  died  in  a  state  of  excom- 
munication. 

The  doctrines  inculcated  by  Marcion,  and  lifld  by 
liis  followers  the  ^Taveicmites,  were  fundamentally  the 
same  with  the  other  Gnostics.  Three  primary  prin- 
ciples were  laid  down  as  tlie  basis  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem :  1.  The  Hifk.  or  matter  existing  from  all  eter- 
nity. 2.  God,  a  Being  of  intinite  jierfection,  holi- 
ness, and  love.  3.  The  Demiurge,  the  Creator  of 
tlie  world,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, who  liolds  a  middle  place  between  good  and 
evil,  and  is  engaged  in  a  constant  conflict  with  mat- 
ter, seeking  to  subject  it  to  his  will,  but  meeting 
with  steady  resi.stanco.  From  the  ever- resisting 
matter  originated  e\il,  which  became  concentrated 
in  Satan,  tho  Evil  One.  The  moral  operations  of 
the  Deinim-ge  are  thus  developed  by  Neander: 
"The  Demiurge  of  Marcion  does  not  work  after  the 
liattcni  of  higher  ideas,  of  which,  though   uncon- 


sciously, or  even  against  his  will,  he  is  the  organ; 
but  he  is  the  absolutely  independent,  self-subsistenl 
creator  of  an  imperfect  world,  answering  to  Iiis  own 
limited  essence.  To  this  world  Marcion  reckoned 
also  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  lie  did  not  acknow- 
ledge, like  other  Gnostics,  the  existence  of  another 
element  besides.  The  Demiurge — so  he  taught — 
created  man,  his  highest  work,  after  his  own  image, 
to  rejircsent  and  reveal  himself.  JIan's  body  he 
formed  of  matter, — hence  evil  desires;  to  this  body 
he  gave  a  soul  in  affinity  with  himself  and  derived 
from  his  own  essence.  He  gave  him  a  law,  to  try 
his  obedience,  with  a  view  either  to  reward  or  to 
punish  him,  according  to  his  desert.  But  the  limited 
Demiurge  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  giv^  man  a  god- 
like principle  of  life,  capable  of  overcoming  evil. 
Man  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  sinful  lust,  and  thus 
became  subject,  with  his  whole  race,  to  the  dominion 
of  matter,  and  of  the  evil  spirits  which  sprang  out  of 
it.  From  the  entire  race  of  fallen  humanity,  the 
Demiurge  selected  only  one  people,  for  his  special 
guidance ;  to  this  people,  the  Jews,  he  made  a  spe- 
cial revelation  of  himself,  and  gave  a  religious  polity, 
answering  to  his  own  essence  and  character. — con- 
sisting, on  the  one  hand,  of  a  ceremonial  confined  to 
externals;  oii  the  other,  of  an  imperative  deficient 
svstem  of  morals,  without  any  inner  godlike  life, 
without  ]iower  to  sanctify  the  heart,  without  the  .spi- 
rit of  love.  Those  who  faithfully  observed  this  re- 
ligious law,  he  rewarded  by  conveying  them  at  death 
to  a  state  of  happiness  suited  to  their  limited  na- 
tures, in  the  society  of  their  pious  forefathers.  But 
all  who  sulVercd  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the 
enticements  of  the  Hyle  to  disobey  the  Demiurge, 
and  all  who  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry — a 
svstem  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  ihis  Hijle,  he 
hurled  down  to  perdition." 

According  to  the  views  of  Marcion,  Christ  was 
the  self-manifestation  of  the  Father,  and  the  human 
body  in  which  he  appeared  on  earth  was  not  a  real 
but  a  seeming  body.  The  Christ  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  wholly  distinct  from,  and  even  in  many 
respects  opposed  to,  the  Jlcssiah  of  the  Old.  The 
true  believer  in  Christ  became  a  partaker,  even  in 
this  world,  of  a  divine  life  above  the  power  of  the 
Deniiiiiye  .and  the  //'//('.  and  luidor  the  special  guid- 
ance of  the  God  of  Io\e.  Such  a  man  Marcion  con- 
ceived must  be  an  ascetic,  seeking  to  be  delivered 
from  all  cont.aminating  influence  of  matter;  and  if 
any  one  was  not  capable  of  leading  this  kind  of  life, 
he  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  class  of  catechumens,  but 
in  his  present  state  could  not  be  admitted  to  bap- 
tism. He  is  said  to  have  held  the  doctrine  of  vica- 
rious baptism  of  the  lining,  for  catechumens  who  had 
died. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  epistles  of  Paid,  Mar- 
cion rejected  the  whole  New  Testament,  substituSiug 
for  the  wTitings  of  the  four  Evangelists  a  pretended 
original  Gospel,  which  he  maintainei)  was  the  record 
of  the  gospel   historv  used   by   Paul   himself,   but 
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whicli  probahly  was  iintliing  more  than  tlie  Gospel 
according  to  Lnke,  tniitilated  to  suit  M.ircion's  pecu- 
liar views.  The  great  aim  of  this  lamoiis  Gnostic 
tcaclier  appears  to  liave  been  to  restore  ihe  primitive 
clinrcli,  (iesigneii  by  Christ,  and  lonnded  l)y  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Hence  in  many  places  he  foimdecl 
communities  of  his  own;  to  the  members  of  whicli 
he  prescribed  numerous  faslini^s  and  other  austeri- 
ties, such  as  abstinence  from  marriage,  wine,  flesh, 
aiul  all  that  was  pleasing  to  the  natin-al  appetite. 
The  followers  of  .\Iarcion,  however,  introduced  vari- 
ous nioditications  of  his  opinions,  min';ling  them  np 
with  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  other  Gnostics. 
Hence  arose  ont  of  the  Marcionite  heresy  other  sects, 
such  as  the  Marcosians  (which  see),  and  APEI,- 
l^RAN's  (which  see),  which  ditlered  widely  from  the 
original  sect. 

M.\RCOSIA><S.  a  sect  of  Gnostics  which  sprung 
up  in  the  second  century,  having  been  originated  by 
J[arcus,  a  disciple  of  Valentinus.  (See  Vai-ENTI- 
NIANS.)  IJoth  Irenseus  and  E|iiphanius  treat  of 
this  sect  at  great  length.  Their  opinions  seem  to 
have  been  foimded  chiefly  on  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
yEjiiJi ;  and  according  to  Irenieus,  the  knuwledge  of 
these  .r'7?'))w,and  of  the  t'orniationof  the  universe,  was 
derived  by  a  revelation  from  the  primal  lour  in  the 
systein  of  yEom,  who  appeared  to  .Marcus  in  the 
form  of  a  t'emale.  'I'he  Marcosians  seem  to  have 
acknowledged  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  to  have 
received  also  many  apocryphal  books.  Neander  in- 
forms us,  that  after  the  Jewish  cjibalistic  method, 
Marcus  luinted  after  mysteries  in  the  number  and 
positions  of  the  letters.  He  maintained  two  kinds 
of  baptism,  a  psychical  bapti.sm  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
the  Messiah  of  the  psychiral  natures,  by  which  be- 
lievers obtained  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal life  ii]  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge;  and 
pneumatic  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Christ  tVom 
heaven  imitcd  with  Jesus,  by  which  the  spiritual 
nature  attained  to  self-conscionsness  and  to  perfec- 
tion, entering  into  fellowship  with  the  Pleroma. 
According  as  the  candidate  was  to  be  admitted 
•among  the  psychical  or  the  piu^umatioal  Christians, 
both  the  ceremony  and  the  formula  of  baptism  dif- 
fered. The  latter,  which  was  the  higher  baptism, 
was  conducted  with  great  poinp  and  rejoicing,  Ihe 
chamber  in  which  the  ceremony  was  performed 
being  adorned  as  for  a  marriage.  "  One  baptismal 
formula  for  the  Pneumatics,"  Neander  says,  '-ran 
thus:  'In  the  name  which  is  hidden  from  all  the 
divinities  and  powers  (of  the  Demiurge),  the  name  of 
iruVi,  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lia-s  put  on  in  the 
light-zones  of  Christ,  the  living  Christ,  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,  for  Ihe  redeniption  of  the  angels, 
— the  name  by  which  all  things  attain  to  perl'ec- 
tioii.'  The  candidate  then  s.iid,  '  I  am  eslaUished 
and  redeemed, — I  am  redeemed  in  my  soul  tVom  this 
world,  and  from  all  that  comes  from  it,  by  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  who  has  redeemed  the  soul  of  Jesus  by 
the  living  Christ.'     The  whole  assembly  then  said, 


'  Peace  (or  salvation)  to  all  on  whom  this  name  rests. 
Next  thev  bestowed  on  the  person  baptized  the  .•■ign 
of  consecration  to  the  priestly  office,  by  anointing 
with  oil,  customary  also  in  the  church;  but  the  oil 
in  this  case  was  a  costly  balsam;  for  the  precious 
far-spreading  fragrance  was  intended  to  be  a  symbol 
of  that  transcendant  bliss  of  the  Pleroma  which  had 
been  appointed  for  the  redeemed." 

The  Marcosians  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who 
|)ractised  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction.  The 
dead  were  anointed  with  babain  mingled  with  water, 
and  a  form  of  prayer  was  pronounced  over  them,  to 
the  intent  that  the  sonis  of  the  departed  might  rise 
free  from  Demiurge,  and  all  his  powers,  to  their  mo- 
ther, the  Sophia.  This  sect  used  also  a  mystical 
table  which  symbolically  represented  their  system. 

MARDAITES.     See  Mahoxitks. 

MAUGAUET'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  festival  of  the 
Uomish  church,  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  February. 
A  festival  dedicJited  to  another  Siiint  of  the  same 
name,  who  is  represented  as  a  virgin  and  martyr,  is 
celebrated  by  the  Uomish  church  on  the  20th  of 
July. 

MAUGARITES,  a  word  used  by  the  Greek  church 
to  denote  the  small  particles  of  bread  which  adhere 
to  the  chalice  or  the  patin,  after  consecration,  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  receive  the 
name  of  Margarites  or  Pearls  from  the  transparent 
appearance  which  they  assume  when  exposed  tcihe 
moisture. 

M.AIIICA,  an  ancient  Roman  goddess  worshipped 
at  Minturnse.  and  to  her  a  grove  was  consecrated  on 
the  river  Liris.  She  has  sometimes  been  considered 
as  identical  with  Aphroditio  (which  see).  Hesiod 
confounds  her  with  Circe.  Virgil  makes  her  the 
wife  of  Faumis,  and  the  mother  of  Latimis.  an  an- 
cient king  of  Latium. 

MARINE  DEITIES,  gods  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  as  presiding  over  the  sea. 
The  principal  ofthese  was  thePo  liclon  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Xepfiiiie  of  the  Romans,  and  to  him  must  be 
added  \ereus,  Triton,  Proteus,  the  Sirens,  Sea- 
Xi/iii/)lis.  and  Ac/ieluiis. 

MARIOLATKY,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
In  the  fomtli  centinv,  in  consequence  of  the  i)re- 
valcnce  of  the  ascetic  spirit,  the  most  extravagant 
opinions  began  to  be  entertained  of  the  merit  of  vir- 
ginity, and  .Mary,  the  mother  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
was  venerated  as  the  ideal  of  the  celibate  life.  About 
this  time  an  opinion  arose  that  there  were  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  virgins  consecrated  to  God,  among 
whom  JIary  grew  up  in  vows  of  perpetual  virginitv. 
In  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  it  became  custom 
ary  lo  apply  to  .Mary  the  ap])cllation,  "  Mother  of 
(iod."  Until  this  time,  however,  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  wor.ship  of  the  Virgin.  But  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Mariolatry  was  among  a  small  sect  of  wo- 
men, who  came  from  Thrace  and  settled  in  Arabia, 
and  who,  from  cakes  or  wafers  which  they  conse- 
crated to  Mary,  were  called  Collyhidians  (which 
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see).  Tliese  were  keenly  opposed  by  the  Helvi- 
DiANS  or  Antidica-Marianitrs  (wliicli  see).  But 
tlie  worshippers  of  Mary  prevailed,  and  in  tlie  fifth 
century  images  of  tlie  Virgin  were  placed  in  tlie 
churches  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  Once 
introduced,  this  species  of  worship  spread  rapidly, 
and  .Mary  became  a  conspicuous  object  of  veneration 
in  the  churches,  both  of  the  East  and  West.  To- 
wards the  close  of  tlig  tenth  century  the  custom  be- 
came prevalent  among  the  Latins,  of  celebrating 
masses,  and  abstaining  from  flesh  on  Saturdays,  in 
honour  of  Mary.  Aljout  tlie  same  time  the  daily 
oflice  of  St.  Mary,  which  the  Latins  call  the  lesser 
office,  was  introduced,  and  it  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Urban  IL  in  tlie  council  of  Cler- 
mont. The  Rosary  also  came  into  use,  consisting  of 
fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  one 
hundred  salutations  of  St.  Mary ;  and  the  Crown  of 
St.  Mary,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Latins,  consisted 
of  six  or  seven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
sixty  or  seventy  salutations  according  to  the  age 
ascribed  by  diflerent  authors  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Mariolatry  now  became  an  established  doctrine 
and  practice  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  down  to 
the  present  day  has  continued  to  occupy  a  very  con- 
spicuous place  in  her  ritual ;  while  with  equal  in- 
tensity Mary  receives  the  worship  of  the  Oriental 
church,  under  the  name  of  Panagia,  or  all-holv. 
Adopting  the  dislinctiou  drawn  by  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Romanists  allege  that  tliey  honour  the  Virgin,  not 
with  Lutria,  or  the  worship  due  to  God  only,  but 
with  a  high  degree  of  veneration,  which  they  term 
Hjiperihiria,  and  which  occupies  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  Lalria  due  to  God,  and  the  Dulia 
due  to  saints  .and  angels.  But  even  with  this  quali- 
fication it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Romish  books  of 
devotion,  prayers  to  the  Virgin  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  Thus,  what  prayer  is  in  more  constant  use 
than  the  "  Ave  Maria,"  or  "  Hail  Mary,"  which,  after 
quoting  a  passage  from  the  Salutation  of  the  An.:el 
Gabriel  to  the  Virgin,  adds  those  words,  "  Holy 
Mary,  Moiher  of  God,  pray  for  ns  sinners  now,  and 
in  the  hour  of  our  death.  Amen?"  Again,  in  another 
prayer,  the  Virgin  is  thus  addressed,  "  We  fly  to 
thy  patroniige,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  ;  despise  not 
our  petitions  in  our  necessities,  but  deliver  us  from 
all  dangers,  O  ever  glorious  and  blessed  Virgin." 
The  "  Salve  Regina"  runs  thus,  "  Hail !  Holy  Queen, 
mother  of  mercy,  our  life,  our  sweetness,  and  our 
hope  I  to  thee  we  cry,  poor  banished  sons  of  Eve,  to 
thee  we  send  up  our  sighs,  mourning  and  weeping  in 
this  valley  of  tears  ;  turn,  then,  most  gracious  advo- 
cate, thy  eyes  of  mercy  towards  us,  and  after  this 
our  exile  is  ended,  show  unto  us  the  blessed  fruit  of 
thy  womb,  Jesus, — 0  clement !  O  pious  I  O  sweet 
Virgin  Mary."  She  is  called  "  Mirror  of  Justice," 
"  Seat  of  Wisdom,"  "  Cause  of  our  Joy,"  "Tower  of 
David,"  "Ark  of  the  Covenant,"  "  Gate  of  Heaven," 
"  Morning  Star,"  "  Refuge  of  Sinners,"  and  many 
other  such  terms,  wlficli  plainly  shows  the  very  high 


place  which  Mary  occupies  in  the  devotions  of  the 
Romish  church.  The  Romish  Breviary,  also,  of 
which  every  priest  must  read  a  portion  each  day  in 
private  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  uses  the  following 
strong  langu.age  as  to  the  Virgin, — "  If  the  winds  of 
temptation  arise,  if  thou  run  upon  the  rocks  of  tri- 
bulation, look  to  the  star,  call  upon  Mary.  If  thou  art 
tossed  upon  the  waves  of  pride,  of  ambition,  of  detrac- 
tion, of  envy,  look  to  the  star,  cidl  upon  Maiy.  If 
anger  or  avarice,  or  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  toss 
the  bark  of  thy  mind,  look  to  Mary.  If  disturbed  with 
the  greatness  of  thy  sins,  troubled  at  the  defilement 
of  thy  conscience,  afi'righted  at  the  horrors  of  the 
judgment,  thou  beginnest  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
gulf  of  sadness,  the  abyss  of  despair,  think  upon  Mary 
— in  dangers,  in  difficulties,  in  doubts,  think  upon 
Mary,  invoke  Mary."  The  Council  of  Trent  declares 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  to  be  "  good  and  wholesome." 
But  if  we  would  know  how  strong  is  the  hold  which 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  has  taken  of  the  true  Roman- 
ist, let  us  listen  to  the  Ibllowing  undisguised  avowid 
of  an  Italian  Jesuit,  as  made  to  the  Rev.  Hobart 
Seymour,  and  recorded  in  his  deeply  interesting 
work,  'Mornings  with  the  Jesuits.' 

"The  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin,"  said  this 
bigoted  Romanist,  "has  a  mysterious  something  in 
it,  that  will  ever  linger  about  the  lieart  of  the  man 
who  lias  ever  felt  it.  It  is  one  of  those  feelings  that, 
once  admitted,  can  never  afterwards  be  totally  obli- 
terated. There  it  still  clings  around  the  heart,  and 
though  there  may  be  coldness  to  all  other  religious 
impressions, — though  there  may  be  infidelity  or  even 
scorn  upon  all  our  fiiith — though  there  may  be  the 
plunging  into  the  wild  vortex  of  every  sin,  yet  still 
there  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  even  among  the 
verv  worst  of  our  people,  a  lingering  t'eeling  of  de- 
votion to  the  blessed  Virgin,  It  is  as  a  little  thread 
that  still  keeps  hold  of  the  soul,  and  it  will  yet  draw 
him  back.  All  else  may  be  broken  ;  but  this  thread, 
by  which  the  blessed  Virgin  holds  him,  still  clings  to 
his  soul.  Even  in  the  most  wild,  wicked,  and  des- 
perate men — even  among  the  bandits  in  their  worst 
state,  there  is  always  retained  this  devotion  to  Mary  ; 
and  when  we  cannot  get  at  their  hearts  in  any  other 
way— when  every  other  argument  or  truth  or  prin- 
cijile  or  feeling  of  religion  fails  to  make  any  impres- 
sion, we  frequcr.tly  find  access  opened  to  their  hearts, 
by  this  one  feeling  still  lingering  about  them  ;  and 
thus  we  find  by  exjiericnce  that  a  devotion  to  the 
blessed  Virgin  proves  often  the  means  by  which  we 
are  able  to  lay  hold  of  their  hearts,  and  win  them 
back  to  our  holy  religion," 

So  enthusiastic,  accordingly,  have  been  the  vo- 
taries of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  Buonaventura  has 
blasphemously  applied  some  of  the  most  sublime, 
devotional  p.assages  in  the  Psalms,  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  St,  Liguori  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  all 
is  subject  to  Mary,  even  God  himself,"  In  "  The 
Glories  of  Mary,"  by  St,  Alphonso  de  Liguori,  who 
was  canonized  by  tlie  Church  of  Rome  only  a  few 
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years  ago,  we  find  tlie  vision  of  St.  Bernard  recorded 
with  nuproliatioii,  in  wliicli  he  belield  two  ladders 
cxtendiiiL;  frmn  earth  to  Iieaven.  At  tlie  top  of  one 
ladder  appeared  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  top  of  the 
01  her  ladder  appeared  the  Virt;iii  Mary.  Wliile  tlio.ie 
wild  endeavoured  to  cuter  into  heaven  by  tlie  way 
of  Christ's  ladder,  fell  constantly  back  and  utterly 
failed  ;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  tried  to  enter 
liv  the  ladder  of  >[ary,  all  succeeded,  because  she 
put  forth  her  hands  to  assist  and  encouraire  them. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  back  as  Buona- 
vcufiu-a,  or  St.  Bernard,  or  St.  Liguori ;  we  may  re- 
fer to  Pope  Gregory  X  V[.,  who  thus  speaks  iii  an  en- 
cyclical letter  issued  on  entering  on  his  office  : — "  Let 
us  raise  our  eyes  to  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
who  alone  destroys  heresies,  who  is  our  greatest 
hope,  yea,  the  entire  ground  of  our  hope."  Nay,  the 
enilnisiasm  waxing  greater  as  time  advances.  Dr. 
CuUen,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  a  psistoral  issued 
a  few  years  ag.i,  breaks  forth  into  the  following 
stnuns  of  laudation  : — 

'■Her  body,  which  had  been  the  temple  of  the 
HhIv  Ghost,  and  given  human  flesli  to  the  Redeemer, 
exempted  from  the  lot  of  the  other  descendants  of 
Adam,  is  not  condennied  to  moulder  into  dust,  but 
united  again  with  her  pure  soul,  is,  by  the  Divii.e 
power,  translated  into  heaven,  and  placed  at  t'.e 
right  hand  of  her  eternal  Son,  Here,  to  use  the 
words  of  Scripture,  she  appears  '  bright  as  the  morn- 
ing rising,  elect  as  the  sun,  beautiful  as  the  moon, 
teiTible  as  the  arr.iy  of  battle.' — (Cant.  vi.  9.)  The 
angels  and  saints  of  heaven,  filled  with  astonishment 
at  the  splendour  of  her  majesty,  cry  out,  '  Who  is 
.she  that  cometh  up  from  the  desert  flowing  with 
charms  and  delights,  leaning  upon  her  beloved?' — 
(Cant.  viii.  5.)  With  what  raptures  do  all  the  celes- 
ti.ll  spirits  receive  their  queen  !  With  what  exult.v 
tion  do  the  p.atriarehs  and  prophets,  and  all  the 
s.'iints,  ri.se  up  to  greet  her  through  whom  they  re- 
ceived their  Redeemer,  and  to  whom  they  were  thus 
indebted  for  their  glory  I  Oh,  how  on  this  happy 
occasion  the  earth  itself  rejoices  !  its  fruits  are  no 
longer  the  fruits  of  malediction.  '  The  land  that  was 
desolate  and  impassable  shall  be  glad,''says  the 
Scripture,  'and  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice  and  .shall 
flourish  like  the  lily.  It  shall  bud  forth  and  blossom, 
and  sh.ill  rejoice  with  jny  and  praise.'" — (Isa.  xxx.) 

That  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  universally  prac- 
tised by  Romanists,  travellers  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  universally  alte.st.  Churches  are  built  to 
her  honour,  while  her  shrines  are  crowded  with  en- 
thusiastic devotees.  Her  name  is  the  lirst  which  the 
infant  is  taught  to  lisp,  and  to  her  is  cast  the  last 
look  of  the  dying.  The  soldier  lights  under  her  ban- 
ner,and  the  brigand  plunders  under  her  protection.  In 
Italy  and  Spain  robbers  wear  a  picture  of  Mary  hung 
round  their  neck.  If  overtaken  suddenly  by  death. 
they  kiss  the  image  and  die  in  peace.  Sii«Ui  Mtin'o. 
Ilnly  Mary,  is  the  Romish  devotee's  all  in  all.  One 
Hail  Mary  is  worth  ten  I'ateriiosters,  and  Mr.  Sey- 


mour tells  us  that  a  Romish  priest  in  Italy  declared 
to  hiin  his  firm  belief,  that  God  hears  our  prayers 
more  quickly  when  they  are  olTered  through  the 
Blessed  Virgin  than  when  otVered  through  any  one 
else.  It  luis  also  been  maintained  by  some  Ron^an- 
ists,  that  the  adoration  »{  the  Virgin  is  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Thus  Mr.  Sey- 
inoiu'  describes  an  iiiterv  iew  on  this  subject  with  a  Je- 
suit priest  at  Rome:  "He  stated,  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  the  bent  and  habit  of  mind,  between 
English  Protestants  on  the  one  hand,  and  Italian 
Romanists  on  the  other;  that  Protestants  habitually 
let  their  minds  dwell  on  Christ's  teaching,  on  Christ 
working  miracles,  and  especially  on  Christ's  suft'er- 
ing,  bleeding,  dying  on  the  cross,  so  that  in  a  Pro- 
testant mind,  the  great  object  was  Christ  in  the  ma- 
turity of  his  manhood;  but  that  Romanists  habit- 
ually dwelt  on  the  childhood  of  Christ  ;  not  on  the 
great  events  that  were  wrought  in  mat  iirily  and  man- 
hood, but  on  those  ititeresting  scenes  which  were 
connected  with  his  childhood.  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  this  habit  of  mind  led  to  the  great  ditl'er- 
ence,  that  as  Protestaiits  always  dwelt  on  the  sufier- 
ing  and  dying  Christ,  so  Christ  in  a  Protestant  mind 
was  always  connected  with  the  cross :  and  that  as 
Roniani-sts  constantly  meditated  rather  on  the  cli'  d- 
hood  of  Chri^t,  so  Christ  in  a  Romanist's  mind  was 
usuiilly  associated  with  his  mother,  the  Virgin  Mary. 
He  then  continued  to  say  that  the  con.<tant  dwelling 
of  the  mind  in  coiitemplalion  of  the  chihl,  naturally 
led  to  more  thought,  more  contem|ilation,  more  atVec- 
tion,  and  Hnally,  more  devotion  for  the  mother;  that 
when  one  thinks  of  all  the  little  scene.s  of  liis  child- 
hood, dwells  on  the  little  incidents  of  interest  between 
the  child  Jesus  and  the  mother  Mary,  recollects  that 
she  had  him  enshrined  in  her  womb,  that  she  used 
to  lead  him  by  the  hand,  that  she  had  listened  to  all 
his  iimocent  prattle,  that  she  had  oli-M^rved  (he  o|)en- 
ing  of  his  mind ;  and  that  diu-ing  all  those  days  of 
his  h.ippy  childhood  she,  and  she  alone  of  all  the 
world,  knew  that  that  little  child  whom  she  bore  in 
her  womb,  and  nurseil  at  her  breasts,  and  fondled  iu 
her  arms,  was  her  God — that  when  a  man  think.s, 
ami  habitu.ally  thinks  of  all  this,  the  natural  re- 
sult is,  that  his  atVections  will  be  more  drawn  out, 
and  his  feelings  of  devotion  more  elevated  towards 
Mary.  And  he  concluded  by  stating  that  this  habit 
of  mind  was  becoming  moie  general,  and  lliat  it  was 
to  it  that  he  would  attribute  the  great  increase,  that 
late  years  had  witnessed  in  the  devotion  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary." 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  importance  at 
tached  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Chiu-ch  ol 
Rome,  wc  find  in  its  prescribed  offices  and  ritual 
not  only  prayers  offered  to  the  Almighty  in  her 
name,  pleading  her  merits,  through  her  mediation, 
advocacy,  aiid  intercession,  but  prayers  oflerctl  di- 
rectly to  hersell",  beseeching  her  to  employ  her  in- 
tercession with  the  Kterual  I'ather  and  with  her  Son 
iu  behalf  of  her"  petitioners ;  aiid  proceeding  a  step 
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fartlier,  we  find  prayi'rs  to  lier  fur  lier  protection 
from  all  evils,  spiritual  and  bodily;  for  her  guidance 
and  aid,  and  for  the  inHuences  of  her  grace.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  tliis,  divine  praises  are  ascribed  to  her  in 
l)ioiis  acknowledgment  of  her  attributes  of  power, 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  mercy,  and  of  her  exalted 
state  above  all  the  spirits  of  life  and  glory  in  hea- 
ven ;  and  for  lier  sliare  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  her  on  the  indi- 
vidual worshipper. 

In  Romish  countrie.s  the  whole  month  of  May  is 
annually  devoted  to  llie  Virgin,  and  is  called  by  way 
of  eminence.  "  Mary's  Month."  In  Paris,  for  ex- 
ample, a  service  in  her  honour  is  performed  witli 
great  ceremony  every  evening  througliout  the  entire 
montli.  Temporary  altai'S  are  raised  to  lier  sur- 
rounded by  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  profusely 
adorned  with  garlands  and  drapery,  her  image  usually 
standing  in  a  conspicuous  place  before  the  altar. 
The  chief  part  in  these  religious  festivities  is  per- 
formed by  societies  or  guilds,  wliich  are  expressly 
instituted  chiefly  for  the  celebration  of  the  Virgin's 
praises.  A  collection  of  hymns  is  in  regular  use 
by  the  fraternities  in  Paris,  nianj-  of  them  being 
addressed  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  Virgin. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  praise  of  Mary 
is  the  Psalter  of  Bonaventura,  a  Franciscan  monk 
of  tile  thirteenth  century.  In  this  work  the  author 
so  changes  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  as  to  address  them  all  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
interspersing  in  some  of  them  much  of  his  own  com- 
position, and  then  adding  tlie  Gloria  Patn  to  each. 
Appended  to  Bonaventura's  Psalter  are  various 
hvmns  to  the  Virgin,  being  alterations  of  prayers 
addressed  to  God  in  Scripture.  The  Athanasian 
Creed  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  declare 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Mary,  and  in  course  of  this 
moditication  of  the  creed,  tlie  assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin into  lieaven  is  specified  as  one  of  tlie  points  to 
be  believed  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  hopes  of  salva- 
tion. 

The  works  of  Bonaventura  gave  great  impulse  to 
tlie  worsliip  of  Mary  in  the  Romisli  church.  Others 
followed  in  tlie  same  strain,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Gabriel  Biel,  a  sclmuhnan  of  great  ce'e- 
brity  in  tlie  fifteenth  century,  and  Peter  Dami.ani, 
whose  works  were  published  under  the  autliority  of 
the  Pope  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  length,  to  such  an  extent  had  the  veneration  for 
the  Virgin  Mary  been  carried,  that  able  and  learned 
Roman  Catholic  writers  came  forward  to  moderate 
the  extravagancies  of  their  brethren,  and  to  niodily 
and  reduce  tlie  worship  of  the  Virgin  within  reason- 
able bounds.  To  effect  this  object,  Theopbilus  Ray- 
naud, a  Jesuit- of  Lyons,  produced  a  work  entitled 
'  Diptvclia  Mariana,'  in  which  he  strongly  disap- 
proved of  some  of  the  sentiments  which  liad  been  put 
forth  by  preceding  writers  on  the  subject,  particu- 
larlv  those  which  ascribed  to  Mary  attributes  and 
ads  whicli  properly  belong  to  God  the  Father,  or  to 


Clirist  the  Son.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  had  the 
desire  been  carried  of  settuig  aside  Jesus,  and  substi- 
tuting Mary  in  his  room,  that  in  the  sixteenth  (cii- 
tury  the  Christian  era  was  made,  by  some  Rondsh 
writei-s,  to  begin,  not  from  the  '•  birth  of  Christ,"  but 
from  ■■  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God."' 

At  the  present  day  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  ritual  of  the  Ro- 
mish church.  The  Ave  Maria,  or  Hail  Mary,  has, 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  been  the  favourite  prayer 
to  the  Virgin,  and  always  accompanies  the  Pater- 
noster in  the  scaled  devotions  of  a  Romanist.  In  the 
'  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin'  there  are  more  than 
forty  invocations  of  the  Virgin,  designating  her  by  as 
many  varieties  of  title.  The  favourite  hymn  or 
prayer,  called  Sahe  Retina,  is  addressed  exclu8i\  ely 
to  the  Virgin,  as  is  also  the  hymn  Ave  Maria  Stella, 
Hail,  Mary,  star  of  the  sea.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori, 
who  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1839, 
published  a  work  entitled  tlie  '  Glories  of  Mary,'  in 
which  she  is  extolled  far  above  mortals,  and  investgd 
with  attributes  and  authority  of  tlie  highest  order. 
The  Most  Holy  Fatlier,  to  whom  we  have  just  refer- 
red, granted  in  1840  an  indulgence  of  100  years  to 
every  one  who  should  recite  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
to  this  efi'ect,  "  O  immaculate  queen  of  heaven  and 
of  angels,  I  adore  you.  It  is  you  who  have  deli- 
vered me  from  hell ;  it  is  you  from  whom  I  look  for 
all  mv  salvation."  Pius  IX.,  in  his  encyclical  let- 
ter of  date  18-lG,  .•^ays,  "  In  order  that  our  most  mer- 
ciful God  may  the  more  readily  incline  his  ear  to  our 
jn'ayers,  and  may  grant  that  which  we  implore,  let  us 
ever  have  recourse  to  the  intercession  of  the  nio.-t 
holy  mother  of  God,  the  immaculate  Virgin  Mary, 
our  sweetest  mother,  our  mediatrix,  our  advocate,  our 
surest  hope,  and  linnest  reliance,  than  whose  patron- 
age nothing  is  more  potent,  nothing  more  eti'ectual 
with  God."'  In  the  allocution  of  the  same  '  Most 
Holy  Father,'  pronounced  in  the  secret  consistory  at 
Gaeta,  1849,  he  says,  "  Let  ns  have  recourse  to  the 
most  holv  and  inim.aculate  Virgin  Mary,  who,  being 
the  mother  of  God,  and  our  mother,  and  the  mother 
of  nierev,  finds  what  she  seeks,  and  cjinnot  be  frus- 
trated." In  1854  his  Holiness  issued  a  decree,  de- 
claring tlie  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  to 
lie  heueefurth  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Romish 
Cliurch,  and  thus  a  very  important  step  in  advance 
has  been  taken  towards  investing  tlie  mother  of  Jesus 
with  the  honours  of  divinity.  She  is  henceforth  to 
be  viewed  by  every  Romanist  as  taken  out  of  the 
category  of  sint'ul  mortals,  and  ranged  among  sinless 
beings. 

MARK'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  festival  observed  both  by 
the  Romish  and  the  Greek  churches  on  the  25th  of 
April.  On  this  day  the  Great  or  Septiform  Litany 
is  read,  and  a  procession  takes  place.  See  Litan- 
ies. 

MARK  (St.),  Liturgy  ok.     See  Litukgii'.s. 

MARNAS,  a  deity  anciently  worshipped  at  Gaza, 
one  of  tlie  lordships  of  the  Philistines.     This  god  is 
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MAHONMTK  CHURCH  (Tiik). 


sjiifl  to  Imvc  iiiigrateil  into  Ciete,  and  become  the 
Cictaii  .Iiipitpr. 

MARONITIC  CHITKCII  (Tut:),  one  of  the  Oii- 
eiitiil  chiifches,  wliich  fr.iteniizes  with  Rome.  It  de- 
rives its  name  either  iVom  n  Syiiaii  monk  iiiiiiied 
Mafo,  who  lived  on  tlic  bunks  of  llie  Oroiites  about 
A.  I).  400,  Of  from  one  Marim  or  Afaro,  wlio  was 
their  patriarcli  of  Antiocli,  and  floiiiislied  about  A.  D. 
700.  The  Maronites  appear  to  be  t)ie  descendants 
of  those  Syrian  Christians  wlio,  on  tlie  Mohainme- 
d.in  invasion  in  tlie  seventh  centnry,  fonnd  an  asy- 
lum in  the  mountains  of  Libaiuis  and  Anti  Libanus, 
whence  they  tVeqiiently  sallied  forth  on  predatory 
inciu'sions  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Saracens  or 
Arabs.  Groat  numbers  of  them,  so  many  it  is  .«aid 
as  12,000,  were  seized  and  carried  otV  as  prisoners 
by  Justinian  III.,  the  Greek  emperor.  This  proved 
an  ctTectual  check  to  their  marauding  propensities. 
During  the  Crusades  the  extent  of  their  territory  was 
much  reduced,  and  by  frequent  wars  with  the  Olto- 
nmns  tbey  were  diminished  in  numbers,  aiui  at  length 
put  under  tribute. 

The  Maronites  at  an  early  period  of  their  his- 
tory seem  to  have  maintained  the  heresy  of  the 
MONOTHF.LITES  (which  see),  alleging  that  in  the 
Person  of  Christ  there  were  two  natures  and  one 
will.  For  five  centuries  the  Maronite  church  held 
an  independent  position,  but  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  was  united  with  the  Komish  church  in  the 
reign  of  Baldwin  IV.,  and  their  patriarch  was  prc- 
.sent  at  the  Lateran  council  held  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.  Though  nominally  subject  to  Rome,  this  Ori- 
ental church  still  retains  so  much  of  its  original  in- 
dependence, that  its  jiatriarch  .styles  bim.self  Peter 
the  patriarch  of  Antiocli,  thus  claiming  to  be  the 
spiritual  descendant  and  representative  of  the  Apos- 
tle Peter  in  the  Kast.  The  fact  is,  that  Rome  has 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  authority 
over  the  Maronites,  both  because  of  their  tendency 
to  fall  into  heresies  of  dilTerent  kinds,  and  also  be- 
cause of  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  their  an- 
cient independence.  To  etVect  their  more  complete 
subjugation  to  the  Papal  see,  Gregory  XIII.  founded 
a  college  at  Rome  for  the  education  and  training  of 
Maronite  missionaries,  who  might  be  instrumental  in 
diftVising  among  their  countrymen  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  Komish  church.  All  the  schemes  de- 
vised, however,  to  bind  the  Maronite  church  to  tlie 
Roman  pontift"  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful;  for 
some  of  them  refuse,  at  this  day,  to  recognize  the 
alliance  with  the  Latin  church.  To  arrange  the  atVairs 
of  the  Maronite  church.  Pope  Clement  XI  I.  suinmoned 
the  Great  Council  of  Lebanon,  which  was  held  on  the 
,30tli  of  September  \1?S.  It  was  attended  by  eigh- 
teen bishops,  of  whom  fourteen  were  Maronites,  two 
Syrian,  and  two  Armenian.  The  abbots  of  several 
monasteries  were  also  present,  along  with  a  multi- 
tude of  the  priests  and  chief  people  of  the  country. 
By  the  decrees  of  this  council  the  church  of  the 
Maronites  is  regulated  to  this  day. 


The  seat  of  the  Maronites  i.s  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Lebanon,  from  about  Tripoli  to  Tyre.  The 
main  body  of  the  ran,'e  c;illed  Libanus  is  inhabited 
by  nearly  2-10.000  Maronites,  calculated,  however,  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  at  not  more  than  l.'>0,000.  The  patri- 
arch of  the  body  is  elected  by  the  bishdiis,  who 
must  all  be  monks,  but  he  receives  bis  robe  of  in- 
vestiture from  Rome,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  sub- 
jection of  his  church  to  the  Papal  see.  He  is  held 
ill  the  highest  veneration  by  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives.  His  income  amounts  to  about  £2.000  a- 
year.  His  jurisdiction  extend."  over  nine  metropoli- 
tan sees,  the  occupants  of  which,  chosen  by  the 
people,  but  consecrated  by  the  patriarch,  are  called 
Mrtnins  or  Metropolitans.  The  i>atriarch  h;us  two 
vicars  or  assist.mts,  one  of  them  connected  with  the 
temporal,  and  the  other  with  the  spiritual  afl'airs  of 
the  church.  He  has  also  an  agent  at  Rome,  and 
three  presidents  at  the  principal  monasteries  or  col- 
leges. The  agent  of  the  patriarch  at  Rome  reported 
in  1844,  that,  exclusive  of  convents,  there  were  356 
Maronite  churches  in  Syria,  to  which  were  attached 
1,205  priests,  under  the  authority  of  their  bishops 
and  piitriarch.  The  number  of  priests,  however, 
was  stated  by  the  American  missionaries  in  1845  at 
between  700 "and  1,000. 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  '  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  quotea 
from  a  communication  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Damascus, 
the  following  description  of  the  Maronite  convents  : 
"In  Lebanon  the  conventual  .system  is  in  the  most 
vigorous  operation.  In  most  other  countries  these 
institutions  have  been  on  the  decline  since  the  era 
of  the  Reformation;  but  on  the  goodly  mountain, 
fanaticism  and  snpei-stition,  like  the  power  of  iis 
vegetation,  have  been  increasing  and  multiplying 
with  startling  luxuriance.  .  .  .  Division  perverts 
their  councils,  and  fanaticism  stains  their  conduct, 
and  the  heathenish  Druze  and  the  supeiMitious  Ma- 
ronite are  hardly  distinguishable  from  each  other  in 
the  moralities  and  charities  of  life.  In  the  extensive 
district  of  KasrawiSn  a  Protestant  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  settle;  and,  if  he  could  be  pennitled  to 
pa.ss  through  it  without  insidt  or  injury,  he  might  be 
very  thankful.  This  is  the  result  of  the  Monastic 
Institutions,  for  the  peasants  are  a  quiet,  tranquil, 
and  industrious  race.  The  whole  mountain  is  tilled 
with  convents.  Their  numbers  1  do  not  know  ;  but 
it  imist  be  prodigious.  Some  of  them,  like  that  of 
the  Deir  cl-Kalla.  are  very  rich,  possess  the  choicest 
old  wines  of  the  country,  and  the  reputation  of  in- 
dulging in  the  unnatural  enormities  which  brought 
de.'-truction  on  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Many  of  llie 
monks  are  totally  ignorant,  and  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  such  circumstances,  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined how  incompetent  their  moti\es,  hopes,  and 
tears  must  be  to  control,  not  the  vices  of  our  nature 
only,  but  its  very  principles  also!  Apostolic  moral- 
ity is  not  sufficient.  They  aim  at  the  supposed 
angelic  excellency  of  llie  celibate,  and  they  fall  into 
pollutions  below  the  level  of  the  brutes." 
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The  Maroiiite  clergy,  thoiigli  connected  with 
Rome,  dissent  from  liei'  regulations  in  regard  to  tlie 
celibacy  of  the  priestliood,  most  of  tlieiii  bfiing  mar- 
ried men.  On  this  point,  accordingly,  tlie  I'upe  has 
been  obliged  to  make  a  compromise  with  them,  and 
to  allow  them  to  retain  their  wives  when  they  hap- 
pen to  have  married  before  taking  priest's  orders. 
They  are  not,  however,  allowed  to  marry  after  hav- 
ing entered  into  the  priesthood,  or  tn  remarry  should 
fhey  be  deprived  of  their  wives  wliile  in  the  priest- 
hood. In  Divine  service,  the  Arabic  language  is 
used  in  reading  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  the 
Syriac  in  performing  tlieir  masses  and  litm'gical  ser- 
vices. The  parish  priests  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  ordained  by  the  diocesan  bishops  or  the  p  ;tri- 
arch.  They  are  not  allowed  to  follow  any  secular 
profession.  It  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  preach, 
but  simply  to  read  the  offices.  The  priests  have 
parsonage  houses,  but  the  produce  of  tlieir  glebes  is 
a]iplied  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  their 
churches.  Their  income  ranges  from  2,000  to  9,000 
piastres.  The  unmarried  priests  are  not  generally 
elected  to  the  ministerial  charge  of  parishes,  but  are 
usually  connected  with  convents,  either  as  superiors, 
or  in  subordinate  offices.  The  Maronites  consider 
preaching  to  have  been  one  of  the  peculiar  offices  of 
our  Saviour,  and  a  preacher  is  therefore  held  in  the 
highest  respect.  Before  a  priest  can  venture  to 
undertake  the  responsible  duty  of  preachiiig,  he  must 
have  a  written  permission  from  the  patriarch  or  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Occasionally  permission  is 
giveii  to  laymen  to  officiate  as  preachers.  The 
Riimish  church,  unwilling  to  lose  the  hold  .she  has 
got  over  the  Marouites,  allows  them  to  retain  several 
customs  and  observances  at  variance  with  her  ritual 
arraui^em  iits.  A  few  of  these  are  thus  adverted  to 
by  Dr.  'Wilsou  :  "They  have  been  allowed  to  main- 
lain  most  of  tlieir  own  customs  ami  observances, 
however  much  at  variance  with  those  which  Rome 
is  usually  content  to  sanction.  Tliey  are  allowed 
to  preserve  their  own  ecclesiastical  language,  the 
Syriac,  while  Rome  has  shown  her  partiality  for 
the  Latin  rite,  by  bringing  it  into  use  wherever 
practicable.  They  dispense  the  coniinunion  in  both 
kinds,  dipping  the  bread  in  wine  before  its  dis- 
tribution among  the  people.  Though  they  now 
observe  tlie  Roman  calendar,  as  far  as  the  time 
of  feasts  and  fasts  is  concerned,  they  recognise 
local  saints  which  have  no  place  in  its  commemora- 
tions. They  have  retained  the  custom  of  the  mar- 
riage of  their  clergy  previous  to  their  ordination. 
Though  they  profess  to  be  zealous  partizans  of 
Rome,  it  dare  not  so  count  upon  tlii'ir  attachment  as 
to  force  upon  them  all  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
it  thinks  desirable.  In  order  to  secure  its  present 
iiiriuence  over  tliem,  it  is  subjected  to  an  expense  of 
no  small  magnitude." 

The  Maronites  are  an  active  industrious  people, 
and  amid  their  rocky  dwellings  tlicy  carry  forward 
their  agricultural  labours  with  such  zeal  and  success. 


that  ere  long  the  prophecy  bids  fair  to  be  fulfilled, 
"  Lebanon  shall  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field." 

M.AURI.\GE.  The  origin  and  in>titution  of  the 
nuptial  contract  dates  from  the  creation  of  man,  for 
no  sooner  bad  .\ilam  sprung  from  the  hand  of  his 
Creator,  than  God  was  pleased  to  declare,  '■  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  and  accordingly  he  cre- 
ated Eve,  and  brought  her  to  ihe  man,  who  said, 
"This  is  bone  of  my  bone,  and  Hesli  of  my  flesh. 
Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife:  .and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesli."  Among  the  earliest  nations,  accordingly,  we 
find  the  marriage  relation  uniformly  held  in  respect. 
The  Jews,  indeed,  in  Old  Testament  times,  not  only 
regarded  the  married  state  as  honourable  and  right, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  com- 
mand, "  Be  ye  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,"  but  from  the  expectation  of  the  ad\eiit 
of  the  Me.ssiah,  which  jirevailed  among  them  from 
the  earliest  period  of  their  nation's  history,  there 
was  felt  to  be  as  it  were  a  sacred  obligation  resting 
upon  all  to  marry.  Hence  it  was  esteemed  the  duty 
of  every  male  who  had  reached  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age  to  enter  into  the  marriage  union,  and  it 
was  esteemed  a  re|iroacli  in  any  man  to  lead  a  life  of 
celibacy ;  nay,  even  it  was  viewed  as  a  sin,  since  he 
might  by  remaining  unmarried  frustrate  the  great 
promise  of  the  Redeetner,  that  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man should  bruise  the  bead  of  the  serpent.  Hence 
among  the  Jews  marriages  were  usually  contracted 
at  an  early  age,  the  ordinary  period  fixed  by  the 
Rabbins  being  eighteen  in  the  case  of  males,  and 
twelve  in  the  case  of  females. 

Maimonides  alleges  that  marriage  was  contracted 
ill  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  with  little  ceremony, 
but  it  is  plain  from  various  passages  of  the  Books  of 
Mose-s,  that  a  regular  contract  was  made  in  the 
liou.se  of  the  bride's  father,  before  the  eldeis  and 
governors  of  the  place,  after  which  she  was  conveyed 
with  considerable  pomp  to  the  house  of  her  hiLsband. 
The  Jews  allege  that  after  her  espousals  or  betroth- 
meiit  she  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  certain  period, 
at  least  ten  months,  in  her  parents' hou.sc,  that  she  might 
make  suitable  preparations  for  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  a  feast  of 
seven  days.  The  bride  was  adorned  on  the  occasion 
with  as  much  care  and  elegance  as  her  station  in  life 
permitted,  and  a  nuiitial  crown  was  placed  upon  her 
liead.  During  the  marriage-feast,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  party  entertained  themselves  in  one  apart- 
ment, while  the  bride  and  her  companions. were 
similarly  employed  in  another.  "  On  the  last  day," 
to  quote  from  Dr.  Neviii  in  his  '  Biblical  Antiqui- 
ties,' "the  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom's  lather.  The  procession  generally  set 
ofl'  in  the  evening,  with  much  ceremony  and  pomp. 
The  bridegroom  was  richly  clothed  with  a  inarriage 
robe  and  crown,  and  the  bride  was  covered  with  a 
veil  from  head  to  foot.  The  coinpanioiis  of  each  at- 
tended  them    with   songs   and  the  music   of  in.stur- 
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iiU'iits ;  not  in  pronilseiioiis  ns.'^einblagc,  but  lacli 
i(ini|iiiiiy  by  itscll";  while  ibe  virgins,  accoiiiing  lo 
the  custom  of  the  times,  were  all  ])ro\i(k'(l  with 
veils,  not  indeed  so  large  and  thick  as  that  which 
biing  over  the  bride,  but  abundantly  sutVicient  to 
conceal  their  faces  from  all  around.  The  way,  as 
they  went  along,  was  lighted  with  numerous  torches. 
In  the  meantime,  another  company  was  waiting  at 
the  bridegroom's  house,  ready,  at  the  first  notice  of 
their  approach,  to  go  forth  and  meet  them.  ,  These 
seem  generally  to  have  been  young  female  relations 
or  friends  of  the  bridegroom's  family,  called  in  at 
this  time,  by  a  particular  invitation,  to  grace  the 
occasion  with  tlicir  ])resence.  Adorned  with  robes 
of  gladness  and  Joy,  they  went  forth  with  lamps  or 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  welcomed  the  procession 
with  the  customary  salutations.  They  then  joined 
themselves  to  the  marriage  train,  and  the  whole 
company  moved  forward  to  the  house.  There  an 
entertainment  was  provided  for  their  reception,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  joyful 
[larticipation  of  the  marriage  supper,  with  such  social 
merriment  as  suited  the  joyous  occasion.  None 
were  admitted  to  this  entertainment  beside  the  par- 
ticular number  who  were  selected  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding; and  as  the  regidar  and  proper  time  for  their 
entrance  into  the  house  was  when  the  bridegroom 
went  in  with  his  bride,  the  doors  were  then  closed, 
and  no  other  guest  was  expected  to  come  in."  Such 
were  the  ceremonies  which  attended  the  celebration 
of  a  marriage  among  the  ancient  Jews.  In  the  time 
of  Uulh  no  other  ceremony  seems  to  have  attended 
a  marriage  than  the  pronouncing  of  a  solemn  bless- 
ing, by  the  nearest  relations,  on  the  parties,  who 
agreed  in  their  presence  to  become  husband  and 
wife.  Thus  Roaz  merely  declared  in  presence  of 
the  elders  Jissenibled  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  lake  the  daughter  of  Naomi  to  be  his 
wife.  "And  all  the  peo|ile  that  were  in  the  gate, 
and  the  elder.s,  said,  We  are  witnesses.  The  Lord 
make  the  woman  that  is  come  into  thine  house  like 
liachel  and  like  Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house 
of  Israel :  and  do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be 
famous  in  liethlehem.  So  lioaz  took  Kuth,  and  she 
was  his  wife :  and  when  he  went  in  imto  her,  the 
Lord  gave  her  conception,  and  she  bare  a  son." 

The  mairiage  ceremony  of  the  modern  Jews  dil- 
fers  considerably  from  that  of  the  ancient.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his  '  .Modern  Juda- 
ism:' "On  the  day  fixed  for  the  solemniz.ition  of 
the  nuptials,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  conducted 
to  the  place  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
ceremony.  The  bride  is  escorted  by  women,  and 
the  bridegroom  by  men.  The  company  is  generally 
large,  including  most  or  all  of  their  friends  and 
acipiainlances.  Ten  men,  at  least,  must  be  present; 
or  the  marriage  is  null  and  void.  'I'he  chief-rabbi 
and  elia.ssan  of  the  synagogue  form  part  of  the 
company. 

"A  velvet  canopy  is  brought  into  the  room,  and 


extended  on  four  long  poles.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  led  to  their  station  under  this  canopy; 
the  bridegroom  by  two  men;  and  the  bride  by  two 
women,  her  face  being  covered  with  a  veil.  The.«f 
two  men  and  two  women  are  always  the  parents  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  if  they  happen  to  be  liv- 
ing: otherwise  this  ofliee  is  perlormed  by  their  near- 
est kindred;  a  man  and  his  wife  for  the  bride,  and 
another  man  and  his  wit'e  for  the  bridegroom  ;  though 
the  bridegroom  is  led  by  the  men,  and  the  bride  by 
the  women.  The  parties  are  placed  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  then  the  person  who  perl'orms  the  cere- 
mony, takes  a  glass  of  w  ine  in  his  hand,  and  says : 
'  JJlessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe!  who  createst  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  IJIessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe! 
who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments  and 
hast  forbidden  us  fornicaiion,  and  hast  restrained  us 
from  tlic  betrothed,  but  hast  pennitted  us  those  who 
are  married  to  us,  by  means  ol  the  canopy  and  wed- 
lock. Blessed  ait  thou,  O  Lord!  who  sanctitie.-t 
Israel.'  The  bridegroom  and  bride  then  drink  of  the 
wine ;  after  which  the  bridegroom  takes  the  ring, 
and  puts  it  on  the  bride's  finger;  saying,  'Behold 
thou  art  wedded  to  nic  with  this  ring,  according  to 
ihe  law  of  Moses  and  Israel.' 

"Then  the  marriage  contract  is  read,  which  speci- 
fies that  the  bridegroom  A.  B.  agrees  to  lake  the 
bride  C.  D.  as  his  lav\ful  wife,  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  Israel;  and  that  he  will  keep,  main- 
tain, honour,  and  cherish  her,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  all  the  Jews,  who  honour,  keep,  maintain, 
and  cherish  their  wives;  and  that  he  will  keep  her 
in  clothing  decently,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
world.  This  instrument  also  specifies  what  sum  he 
settles  upon  her  in  ca.-e  of  his  death  ;  and  he  obliges 
his  heir.s,  executors,  and  administrators,  to  ]iay  the 
same  to  her  out  of  the  first  produce  of  his  efiects. 

'•  After  the  reading  of  this  instrument,  the  person 
performing  the  ceremony  lakes  another  glass  of 
wine,  and  repeats  seven  benedictions.  Then  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  drink  the  wine ;  after  which 
the  empty  glass  is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  bride 
groom,  stamping  on  it,  breaks  it  to  pieces.  This 
I'art  of  the  cereiiumy  is  said  to  be  intended  as  an 
indication  of  the  frailty  of  life.  Then  all  the  com- 
pany shout,  Goud  Inch  to  you.  The  ceremony  is 
followed  by  a  contribution  for  the  poor  of  the  land 
of  Canaan. — The  nuptial  feast  is  as  sumptuous  as 
the  parties  can  ailord.  and  continues  for  seven  davs," 

In  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  no  account  is 
given  of  the  mode  in  which  marriage  was  solemnized 
among  the  members  of  the  primiti\  e  Chri,stian  church. 
It  was  not  until  the  ninth  century,  indeed,  that  tlie 
propriety  or  necessity  of  marriage  being  celebrated 
with  religious  exercises  was  recognized  by  the  ci\il 
law,  but  so  early  as  the  second  century,  such  reli- 
gious rites  were  required  by  the  church.  The  cere- 
mony appears  lo  have  been  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity  in  these  days  of  primitive  Chrisiial! 
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I'ty.  Tl\e  purple  tilJet  with  wliicli  the  liairot'  uiimar- 
rieri  femalfs  was  bound,  was  tif.st  remuved  fVom  the 
head  of  the  bride,  and  a  veil  thrown  over  her  person. 
The  pastor  then  addressed  suitable  aduionitions  to  the 
parties,  at  the  close  of  which  they  both  partook  of  the 
communion.  This  solemn  seriice  having  been  gone 
tla-ough,  they  were  required  to  join  tlieir  right  hands, 
wlien  the  minister  pronounced  them  to  be  married  per- 
sons, and  praved  for  a  blessing  upon  the  union  thus 
formed.  The  parties  were  now  adorned  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  walked  in  procession  to  their  home. 
The  evening  was  closed  with  a  marriage  feast,  at 
which  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  were  [jresent.  Tlie  ceremony  of  crowning 
the  parties,  wliicli  was  the  commencement  of  the 
wliole  service,  lias  been  already  described  under  the 
article  Crown  (Nuptial). 

The  marriage  procession  which  conducted  the 
bridegroom  with  great  pomp  to  the  house  of  his  fu- 
ture bride,  is  universal  in  tlie  East,  and  is  alluded  to 
in  tlie  Talmud  and  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Vir- 
gins, recorded  in  Matth.  xxv.  1 — iO.  We  find  a 
modern  illustration  of  the  custom  in  Messrs.  Bonar 
and  M-Cheyne's  Travels  in  Palestine  :  "  The  bride- 
gi-oom  was  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  the  bride. 
According  to  custom,  he  walkeil  in  procession  through 
several  .streets  of  the  town,  attended  by  a  numerous 
body  of  friends,  all  in  tlieir  showy  eastern  garb.  Per- 
sons bearing  torches  went  first,  the  torches  being 
kept  in  full  blaze  by  acon.stant  supply  of  ready  wood 
from  a  receiver,  made  of  wire,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
long  [lole.  Two  of  the  torch-bearers  stood  close  to 
the  bridegroom,  so  that  we  had  a  view  of  his  person. 
Some  were  playing  upon  an  instrument  not  unlike 
our  bagpipe,  others  were  beating  drums,  and  from 
time  to  time  muskets  were  fired  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  There  was  much  mirth  expressed  l)y  the 
crowd,  especially  when  the  procession  stood  still, 
which  it  did  every  few  paces.  We  thought  of  the 
words  of  Jolm,  'The  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which 
standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoicelh  greatly  because 
of  the  bridegroom's  voice.'  At  length  the  company 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  street  where  the  bride 
resided.  Immediately  we  heard  the  sound  of  many 
female  voices,  and  observed  by  the  light  of  the 
torches,  a  comjiauy  of  veiled  bridesmaids,  waiting  on 
the  balcony  to  give  notice  of  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom.  When  they  caught  a  sight  of  the  ap- 
proaching procession,  they  ran  back  into  the  house, 
making  it  resound  with  the  cry, '  Halil,  lialil,  halil,' 
atid  music  both  vocal  and  instrumental  commenced 
within.  Thus  the  bridegroom  entered  in 'and  the 
door  was  sluit.'  We  were  left  standing  in  the  street 
without,  '  in  the  outer  darkness.'  In  our  Lord's 
parable,  the  virgins  go  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom 
with  lamps  in  their  hands,  but  here  they  only  wailed 
tor  his  coming.  Still  we  saw  the  traces  of  the  very 
scene  described  by  our  Lord,  and  a  vivid  representa- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  Christ  shall  come  and  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  begin." 


Among  the  ancient  Greeks  marriage  was  looked 
upon  as  an  important  and  even  solemn  transaction. 
On  the  day  before  ihe  marri;ige  was  celebrated,  sacri- 
fices or  ofi'eriiigs  were  made  to  the  deities  who  presided 
over  the  marriage  relation,  particularly  to  Hera  and 
Artemis.  Both  bride  and  bridegroom  cut  oft'  a  por- 
tion of  their  hair,  and  dedicated  it  as  an  oH.ering  to 
one  of  the  gods.  On  the  wedding-day  the  parties  were 
both  of  them  subjected  to  careful  ablution.  Towards 
evening  the  bride  was  conveyed  from  her  father's 
house  to  that  of  the  bridegroom  in  a  chariot,  accom- 
panied by  the  bridegroom  and  a  companion  chosen 
by  him  for  the  occasion,  and  usually  called  the  ^;a»'a- 
mjmph.  Crowds  of  attendants  marched  in  proces- 
sion carrying  lighted  torches,  while  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  saluted  the  bridal  train  as  it  moved 
along.  The  bride  was  veiled,  and  both  she  and  the 
bridegroom  wore  chaplets  on  their  heads.  As  the 
parties  entered  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  sweet- 
meats were  showered  plentifully  over  their  heads, 
denoting  a  wish  that  abundance  of  good  things  might 
ever  attend  them.  The  marriage  was  not  celebrated 
with  any  special  rites,  either  civil  or  religious  ;  but 
when  the  parties  had  reached  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, or  of  his  parents,  a  nuiitial  feast  was  held,  at 
which  both  women  and  men  were  present,  seated, 
however,  at  sejiarale  tables.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  feast,  and  when  the  parties  had  retired  to  their 
own  apartments  the  ejiitlcdtuiuiuni  or  n.arriage  hymn 
was  .simg  before  the  door.  On  the  day  following  the 
marriage,  it  was  customary  for  the  friends  to  send 
pnesents  to  the  newly  married  pair. 

An  ancient  Roman  marriage  dilVered  in  various 
particidars  from  a  marri;ige  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  wedding-day  was  not  fixed  without 
first  consulting  the  auspices.  Certain  days  were 
avoided  as  uiducky,  especially  the  Kalends,  Nones, 
and  Ides  of  each  month.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ribands,  and  a 
girdle  was  worn  rouiul  the  waist,  while  a  veil  of  a 
bright  yellow  coloiu"  was  thrown  over  the  head, 
and  shoes  of  the  same  colour  were  worn  upon  the 
feet.  Her  hair  was  divided  on  this  occasion  with 
the  point  of  a  s*ar.  Among  the  Romans  no  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  with  religious  rites  except  the 
CONFAKRICATIO  (which  See).  In  the  evening  of 
the  marriage  the  bride  was  coiulucted  to  the  house 
of  her  husbaiul,  carrying  in  her  hands  a  distaff 
and  a  spindle  with  wool.  Three  boys  accompanied 
her  dressed  in  the  proetexta,  one  bearing  a  torch 
before,  while  the  other  two  walked  by  her  side. 
The  procession  was  also  attended  by  a  large  com- 
pany of  the  friends  both  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride.  On  reaching  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  ornamented  with  flow- 
ers, the  utmost  care  was  taken  that  the  bride  should 
not  strike  her  foot  against  the  threshold,  which 
would  have  been  an  unlucky  omen.  To  prevent 
this  she  was  carried  into  the  house.     Bel'ore  entering, 
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however,  »lie  woiiml  ;i  poilion  iil'  wool  loiiiid  tlie 
door- posts,  nii(i!irioiiile<l  ilieni  willi  huil;  (it'lcr  wliicli 
her  t'iitni-e  liusbiui<l  met  lier  wiili  tire  and  water, 
wliicli  slie  was  rociuiied  to  touch.  She  then  advanced 
forward  and  took  her  seat  upon  a  sheepskin  jjrepared 
for  the  purpose,  when  the  keys  of  the  house  were 
formally  presented  to  her.  A  marriage  least  closed 
the  whole  proceedings.  On  the  d.iy  tbllowing  tlie 
marriage,  or  at  least  on  an  early  day  thereafler,  sacri- 
lices  were  (jflered  to  the  Pcitrili!.i  or  householii  gods. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  among  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians were  very  simple,  and  chlelly  consisted  in 
feasting.  "The  bridegroom,"  says  Mr.  Mallet,  "  hav- 
ing obtained  the  maidi'n"s  consent,  together  with 
th.-it  of  her  parents  and  guardians,  appointed  ihe  day  ; 
and  having  assembled  his  own  relations  and  friends, 
sent  some  of  them  to  receive  in  his  name  llie  bride 
and  her  portion  from  her  father.  'I'lie  friends  were 
answerable  for  the  charge  that  was  committed  to 
tliem,  and  if  they  abused  their  trust,  the  law  amerced 
them  in  a  sum  treble  to  what  was  paid  for  murder. 
Tlie  father  or  guardian  of  the  young  woman  attend- 
ed her  also  to  the  husband's  house,  and  there  gave 
her  into  his  hands.  After  this  the  new  married  pair 
.sat  dinvn  to  table  with  their  guests,  who  draidc  to 
their  he.'ihhs  along  with  those  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 
The  bride's  friends  then  took  her  up  and  bore  her 
on  their  shoulders,  which  was  a  mark  of  esteem 
among  the  G'ltlis;  her  father  afterwards  led  her  to 
the  nu|)tial  bed,  a  great  number  of  lights  being  car- 
ried before  her;  a  custom  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
llomans,  and  slill  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  North. 
The  marriage  being  consmnniated,  the  husband  made 
his  wife  several  presents,  such  as  a  pair  of  oxen  for 
the  plough,  a  harnessed  horse,  a  buckler,  together 
with  a  lance  and  a  sword.  '  This  was  to  signify,' 
says  Tacitus,  '  that  she  ought  not  to  lead  an  idle  and 
Inxm-ious  life,  but  that  she  was  to  be  a  partaker  with 
him  iu  his  labours,  and  a  companion  in  dangers, 
which  they  were  to  share  together  in  peace  and 
war.'  lie  adds  that  'the  women,  on  their  parts  gave 
.some  arms  ;  this  was  the  sacre<l  band  of  their  union, 
these  their  mystic  rites,  and  these  the  deities  who 
presided  over  tiieir  marriage.'  The^oked  oxen,  the 
caparisoned  horse,  and  I  he  arms,  all  served  to  in- 
struct the  women  how  they  were  to  lead  their  life, 
and  how  perhaps  ii  might  be  terminated.  The  arms 
were  to  be  carefully  preserved,  and  being  ennobled 
by  the  use  the  husband  made  of  them,  were  to  be 
consigned  as  portions  for  their  daughters,  and  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity." 

In  the  Greek  church  the  marriage  ceremony  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  the  betrothal,  the  coronation, 
and  the  dissolving  of  the  crowns.  Hence  the  cere- 
mony is  complicated  and  protracted.  In  the  course 
of  the  service  many  prayers  are  olVered  not  only  for 
the  m.irried  parties,  but  also  for  the  bridesmaids. 
Benedictions  of  great  beauty  and  solenn,ity  are  pro- 
nounced upon  the  newly  married  couple. 

The  modes    of  celebraiing  marriage  among  mo- 


dern healhen  nations  are  very  different,  and  some 
of  them  very  peculiar  and  deeply  interesting.  We 
select  a  few  taken  from  the  accounts  of  travellers. 
Among  the  Japanese  a  marriage  is  conducted  after 
this  manner:  "On  the  day  lixed  for  the  marriage, 
an  intelligent  female  servant  of  the  second  class  is 
sent  to  the  house  of  the  bride  to  attend  her,  and  the 
bride's  father,  having  invited  all  his  kinsfolk,  cnter- 
t.iins  them  previous  to  the  bride's  deiiarlure.  The 
bridal  party  sets  out  in  norinions  or  litters,  the  me- 
diator's wife  first,  then  the  bride,  then  the  bride's 
nuithcr,  and,  fnially,  her  father.  The  mediator  has 
already  preceded  them  to  the  bridegroom's  house. 
The  bride  is  dressed  in  while  (while  being  the  colour 
for  mourning  among  the  .Japanese),  being  considered 
as  thenceforward  dead  to  her  parents. 

"If  all  the  ceremonies  are  to  be  observed,  there 
should  be  stationed,  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  to 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  an  old  woman,  and  on 
the  left  an  ohl  man,  each  with  a  mortar  containing 
some  rice-cakes.  As  the  bride's  norimou  reacluis 
the  house,  they  begin  to  pound  their  respective  mor- 
t.ars,  the  man  saying,  'A  lhon.sand  years  !'  the  wo- 
man, 'Ten  thousand!' — allusions  to  the  reputed 
terms  of  life  of  the  cran?  and  the  torioise  thus  in- 
voked for  the  bride.  As  the  norinion  piu-^ses  be- 
tween them,  the  nuin  jiours  his  cakes  into  ihe  woman's 
mortar,  and  both  pound  together.  What  is  thus 
pounded  is  moulded  into  two  cakes,  which  are  put 
one  upon  another  and  receive  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  toko  of  the  room  wlicre  the  marriage  is  to  be 
celebrated. 

"The  norimou  is  met  within  the  passage  bv  ihe 
bridegroom,  who  stands  in  his  dress  of  cerenuinv 
ready  to  receive  it.  There  is  also  a  woman  seated 
there  with  a  lantern,  and  several  others  behind  her. 
It  was  by  the  light  of  this  lantern  that  formerly 
the  groom  first  saw  his  bride,  and,  if  dissatisfied 
with  her,  exercised  his  right  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  ceremony.  The  bride,  on  seeing  the  bridegroom, 
reaches  to  him,  through  the  front  window  of  her 
noriumn,  her  marmori,  which  is  a  small  square  or 
oblong  bag,  containing  a  snuiU  image  of  niel;il, 
used  as  an  amulet,  and  he  hands  it  to  a  female  ser- 
vant, who  takes  it  into  the  apartment  prepared  for 
the  wedding,  and  hangs  it  up.  The  bride  is  also 
led  to  her  aparlnient,  the  woman  with  the  lantern 
preceding. 

"  The  marriage  being  now  about  to  take  place,  the 
Ijride  is  led,  by  one  of  her  waiting  women,  into  the 
room  where  it  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  is  sealed  there 
with  two  female  attendants  on  either  side.  The 
bridegroom  then  leaves  his  room  and  conies  into  this 
apartment.  No  other  persons  are  present  except 
the  mediator  and  his  wife.  The  formality  of  the 
marriage  consists  in  drinking  saki  after  a  particular 
manner.  The  saki  is  poured  out  by  two  voung  girls, 
one  of  whom  is  called  Ihe  male  biitlertly,  and  the 
other  the  female  butleilly, — appellations  derived 
from  llieir  smu,  orsaki-jugs,  each  of  which  is  adorned 
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witli  a  paper  butterfly.  As  these  insects  always  fly 
about  in  paifS,  it  is  iiiteiideil  to  intimate  tluit  so  the 
husband  and  wife  oujlit  to  be  continually  together. 
Tiie  male  hiitterfly  always  pours  out  the  saki  to  be 
drunk,  but,  before  doing  so,  turns  a  little  to  the  left, 
when  the  female  butterfly  pours  from  her  jug  a  little 
saki  into  the  jug  of  the  other,  who  then  proceeds  to 
pour  out  for  the  ceremony.  For  drinkiug  it,  three 
bowls  are  used,  placed  on  a  tray  or  waiter,  one  within 
the  other.  The  bride  takes  the  uppermost,  Iiolds  it 
in  botli  hands,  while  some  saki  is  poured  into  it, 
sips  a  little,  three  several  times,  and  then  Iiands  it 
to  the  groom.  He  drinks  three  times  in  like  man- 
ner, puts  the  bowl  under  the  third,  takes  the  second, 
hands  it  to  be  filled,  drinks  out  of  it  three  times,  and 
passes  it  to  the  bride.  She  drinks  throe  times,  puts 
the  second  bowl  under  the  tirst,  takes  the  tliird,  holds 
it  to  be  lilled.  drinks  three  fimes,  and  then  hands  it 
to  the  groom,  who  does  the  same,  and  afterwards 
|)uts  this  bowl  under  the  first.  This  ceremony  con- 
stitutes the  marriage.  The  bride's  parents,  wlio 
meanwhile  were  in  another  room,  being  informed  that 
this  ceremony  is  over,  coTne  in,  as  do  the  bride- 
groom's parents  and  brothers,  and  seat  themselves  in 
a  certain  order.  The  .»aki,  with  other  refreslnnents 
interspersed,  is  then  served  by  the  two  butterflies,  to 
these  relations  of  the  married  parties  in  a  prescribed 
order,  indicjited  by  the  mediator ;  the  two  families, 
by  this  ceremony,  extending,  as  it  were,  to  each 
other  the  alliance  already  contracted  between  the 
bride  and  bridegroom." 

Mr.  Ellis  gives  an  interesting  acc'onnt  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  in  Madagascar :  "  When  tlie  prelimi- 
naries are  determined,  and  the  time  fi.xed,  viz.,  a  good 
or  lucky  day,  according  to  the  sikidy  or  diviner,  the 
relatives  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  meet  at  the 
iiouses  of  the  parents  of  the  respective  parties.  All 
are  atlired  in  their  best  apparel,  and  decorated  wiih 
their  gayest  ornaments.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the 
relatives  or  I'riends  of  the  bridegroom  accompany  him 
to  the  bouse  of  the  bride.  'J'he.«e  pay  or  receive  the 
dowry,  wliich  being  settled,  he  is  welcomed  by  the 
bride  as  lier  future  husband;  they  eat  logelber.  are 
recognized  by  the  senior  members  of  tlie  family  as 
Husband  and  wife  ;  a  benediction  is  pronounced  upon 
them,  and  a  prayer  ofl'ered  to  God,  that  they  may 
have  a  numerous  ofl'spring,  abundance  of  cattle,  m.any 
slaves,  great  wealth,  and  increase  the  honoiu"  of  their 
respective  families.  They  then  repair  to  tlie  house 
of  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  and  again 
eat  together,  when  similar  benedictions  are  [iro- 
nounced  by  the  senior  niendjers  of  the  family,  or  the 
bead  man  of  the  village,  who  is  usually  invited  to 
the  ceremony.  The  nuptial  bond  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, now  regarded  as  complete :  general  feasting 
ensues,  after  which  tlie  jiarties  return  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  and  the  newly  married  couple  to  the 
residence  jirepared  for  them.  15ut  if,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  houses  in  wliich  the  parties  have  met 
is  below  the  liill   on  which   iheir  village   is  built,  llir 


bride  is  placed  on  a  sort  of  chair,  under  a  canopy, 
and  borne  on  men's  shoulders  up  the  sides  of  the 
hill  to  the  centre  of  the  village.  Occasionally  the 
bridegroom  is  carried  in  the  same  manner.  The  re- 
latives and  friends  of  the  ]iarties  follow  the  proces- 
sion, clapping  their  hands,  and  singing,  as  the  bearers 
ascend.  On  reaching  the  village,  they  halt  at  what 
is  called  the  parent-house,  or  residence  of  the  officer 
of  the  government;  a  hasina,  or  piece  of  money,  is 
given  to  the  attending  officer,  for  the  sovereign,  the 
receiving  of  which  is  considered  a  legal  official  rati- 
fication of  the  engagement,  as  the  marriage  cannot 
afterwards  be  annulled,  except  by  a  legal  act  of 
divorce  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  No  ring,  or 
other  emblem  of  the  married  state,  is  used  on  such 
occasions,  or  worn  afterwards ;  nor  is  there  any 
badge  by  which  the  married  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  unmarried  women  in  Madagascar,  when 
their  hu.shands  are  at  home  ;  but  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands,  especially  in  the  service  of  gov- 
ernment, a  necklace,  of  silver  rings,  or  beads,  or 
braided  hair,  is  woni,  to  denote  that  they  are  mar- 
ried, and  that  consequently  their  persons  are  sacred. 
Tims  the  wives  of  the  officers  composing  the  late 
embas.sy  to  England  were  distinguished  during  the 
absence  of  their  husbands." 

Turning  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  we  find  the 
following  description  given  of  a  marriage  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  Mission- 
ary Researches :  "  A  grouji  of  women  sealed  under 
the  shade  of  a  noble  tree  which  .stood  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  cliaiinted,  in  a  jileasing  and 
lively  air,  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  old  chieftain  and 
his  ancestors;  and  ojiposite  to  them,  beneath  the 
spreading  braiiches  of  a  bread-fruit  tree,  sat  the 
newly  purchased  bride,  a  tall  and  beautiful  young 
woman,  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  Her  dress  was 
a  fine  mat.  fastened  round  the  waist,  reaching  nearly 
to  her  ankles ;  while  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
ingeniously  and  tastefully  entwined,  decorated  her 
brow.  The  upper  jiart  of  her  person  was  anointed 
with  sweet-scented  cocoa  nut  oil,  and  tinged  partially 
with  a  rouge  prepared  from  the  turmeric  root,  and 
round  her  neck  were  two  rows  of  large  blue  beads. 
Her  whole  deportment  was  pleasingly  modest. 
While  listening  to  the  chaimters.  and  looking  upon 
the  novel  scene  before  us,  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  another  comiiany  of  women,  who  were 
following  each  other  in  single  file,  and  chaunting  as 
they  came  the  praises  of  their  chief.  Sitting  down 
willi  the  company  who  had  preceded  them,  they 
united  in  one  general  chorus,  which  appeared  to  be 
a  recital  of  the  valorous  deeds  of  Malieloa  and  his 
jirogenitors.  This  ended,  a  d.ince  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  was  commenced,  which  was  considered  one 
of  their  grandest  exhibitions,  and  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  the  people.  The  performers  were  four 
young  women,  all  daughteis  of  chiefs  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  took  their  stations  at  light  angles  on  the 
tine   mats  with  which  the  dancing-house  was  spread 
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for  lli»  ficcasion.  and  llipii  iiiterchanjTPd  positions 
willi  slow  anil  ^laoi'fiil  movcnionts  liotli  of  tlipir 
hamls  and  foot,  wliilp  tlio  bride  roritpd  some  of  tlic 
niijlitv  doiiiijs  of  hor  foiefalliPiT.  To  tlip  motions 
of  the  dancers,  and  to  the  recital  of  tlie  bride,  three 
or  fonr  elderlv  women  were  hcntinp;  time  npon  the 
mat  with  short  sticks,  and  occasionally  joining  in 
chorns  with  the  recitative.  We  saw  nolliing  in  llic 
performance  worthy  of  admir:ition,  except  the  ab- 
sence of  every  thinij  indelicate — a  rare  omission  in 
heathen  aTrinsemcnls.  'We  were  informed  that  inost 
of  the  wives  of  the  jirincipal  chiefs  were  pnrcliased ; 
and  that  if  a  sufficient  price  is  paid  to  the  relatives, 
the  yonn:^  woman  seldom  refuses  to  v:o,  though  the 
piirch.aser  be  ever  so  old.  and  unlovely." 

Hindu  maiTiages  are  conducted  with  i^eat  pomp, 
and  often  at  .an  enornions  expense.  "  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  parent  will  expend  his  whole  fortune 
npon  a  marria^re  entertainment,  and  pass  the  rest  of 
his  ilays  in  the  most  pitiable  destitution.  The  nup- 
ti;il  ceremonies  continue  many  days.  On  tbe  third 
day  the  .ostndoger  consults  the  zodiac,  and  pointing 
out  to  the  married  p.arty  a  small  stiir  in  the  constel- 
lation of  I'rsa  Major,  near  tbe  tail,  directs  them  to 
offer  their  devotions  to  it,  decl.iriiicr  it  to  be  .Arimd- 
hali.  wife  of  one  of  tbe  seven  rishis,  or  penitents. 
Tlie  wedding  dinner  is  invariably  fnniished  with  an 
immense  nnmber  of  puest.s.  and  if  tbe  entertainers  be 
rich,  is  always  extremely  m.agnitiecnt.  Upon  Ibis 
occasion  only,  tbe  bride  sits  down  to  partake  witli 
her  husband  of  the  luxuries  provided ;  indeed,  both 
eat  out  of  the  same  plates.  This,  however,  is  tlie 
only  time  in  her  life  that  the  wife  is  allowed  siicli  a 
privilege:  henceforward  .«Iie  never  sits  down  to  a 
meal  with  her  husband.  Even  at  the  nuptial  feast, 
she  eats  what  be  leaves,  unless  she  be  too  much  of 
an  infant  to  be  sensible  of  the  bonour  to  which  she 
ha.s  been  exalted.  Upon  tbe  last  days  of  tbe  festi- 
val, tlie  hndegroom  offers  fbo  .sacrifice  of  tbe  Iloman, 
the  bride  throwing  parched,  instead  of  boiled  rice 
into  the  fire.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  a 
woman  takes  part  in  that  s.acrifice.  considered  by  tbe 
Iliiiiloos  the  most  sacred  of  all  except  th.at  of  tbe 
Y.'ijna.  These  ceremonies  being  concluded,  a  pro- 
cession is  made  through  the  streets  of  the  town  or 
vill.-igc.  It  commonly  takes  place  at  night,  the 
streets  being  brilliantly  illuminated  with  innumer- 
able torches,  which  gle.am  through  tbe  darkness  wiili 
a  dazzling  but  inmatural  glare.  The  new-nmiriod 
pair  are  seated  in  tbe  .same  p.alanqnin  facing  each 
other.  They  are  majnilicenlly  arrayed  in  brocaded 
KtulTs,  and  adorned  with  jewels  ]ircscnted  to  them  by 
flic  fathers  of  each,  and  if  their  fathers  are  unable  to 
do  this,  the  gems  are  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
Before  tbe  palanquin  marches  a  b.iud  of  musiciai:.s. 
who  drown  every  other  sound  in  tbe  braving  of 
horns,  the  clamour  of  dnims,  pipes,  and  ivnd>als. 
As  tbe  procession  moves  onward,  tlie  friends  .and  re- 
latives of  the  bride  and  hridegrooui  come  out  of  their 
houses  to  cx]'rcf8  their  congi-ntulafions  .n-s  they  pass, 


offering  them  various  presents,  for  which,  ho>vc%'er, 
thev  expect  a  more  tb.an  adequate  return." 

Tbe  maniages  of  tbe  Chinese  are,  like  those  of  the 
Hindus,  celebrated  at  great  exjiense.  The  bride, 
locked  up  in  a  rod  quilt  sedan,  borne  by  four  men, 
and  somelimes  followed  by  an  immense  train  gaily 
dressed,  with  music,  Imnners,  and  other  paraphenia- 
lia,  is  canied  by  night  to  tbe  house  of  the  bride- 
groom. Here  llie  parlies  pledge  each  other  In  a 
Clip  of  wine,  and  together  worship  the  ancestral 
tablets,  besides  sometimes  prostrating  ihemselves  be- 
fore the  parents  of  the  bride-rrof  in. 

MAHHOW  CONTnOVKIi.SY,  a  disjuite  which 
arose  in  tbe  Church  of  If'colland  in  ilie  beginning  of  tbe 
eigbtcer.lb  centuiT,  caused  by  the  re-publicafi(Ui  of  a 
book  called  the  •  MaiTow  of  Modern  Divinity.'  The 
book  here  referrrd  to  bad  been  originally  published 
in  1G4G.  with  the  view  of  explaining  and  establLsh- 
iug  the  perfect  freeness  of  the  gospel  salvation ;  of 
leading  the  sinner  to  come  to  tbe  ?aviour.  all  guilty, 
polluted,  and  undone  as  he  is,  and  to  embrace  with- 
out hesit.ifion  the  otVcred  mercy.  Tbe  author  of  tbe 
'Marrow'  w.as  an  Englishman,  named  Mr.  Edward 
Fi.sbcr,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  To  prevent  the  first  part  of  the  book  from 
being  misunderstood  or  |  erverted,  a  second  part  was 
added  sbowinir  the  Christian  uses  of  the  Law,  and 
steering  a  middle  course  between  the  Atitinomimtx 
on  tbe  one  band,  and  tbe  XrmomiimK  o\\  the  other. 
.\  copv  of  this  production  having  been  accidentally 
canied  to  Scotland  in  the  knapsack  of  an  old  soldier, 
fell  into  tbe  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Boston,  tliiii 
minister  of  Pimprin.  who  acknowledged  hini.self 
deeplv  indebted  to  it  for  clear  \iews  of  Divine  trulh. 
The  prevailing  lone  of  theoloiry  in  Scotland  at  that 
time  WHS  lamentably  lax.  and  even  senii-Anniniaii 
in  its  character.  .Amid  the  darkness,  however, 
which  covered  almost  the  whole  chnn  h  and  counlry, 
there  were  a  few  pious  and  devoted  ministers  of 
Christ,  who  sighed  and  prayed  for  a  revival  of  tbe 
Lord's  work  In  the  land,  .\inong  these  men  of  God 
w.as  Mr.  James  Hog.  minister  at  Caniock,  who,  anx- 
ious to  diffuse  a  purer  theology,  issued  an  edition 
of  tbe  'MaiTow'  in  1717.  with  a  recommendatory 
preface.  Immediatelv  on  its  publication  in  Scotland, 
the  book  was  assailed  from  various  quarters  as  being 
unsound  in  docfiiiie.  and  Mr.  Hog  t"ound  It  necessary 
to  send  forth  two  ditVereut  pamphlets  on  tbe  subject , 
tbe  one,  a  '  ^'indication  of  the  Doctrine  of  fJracc 
froiTi  tbe  charge  of  Licentiousness;'  tbe  other,  ,aii 
'  Explication  of  the  Passages  excepted  against  in  the 
Marrow;'  both  of  which  appeared  earlv  in  the  vear 
1719. 

The  Pcottish  pulpits  now  resounded  wiili  deiinn- 
ciat'ons  of  the  '  Marrow' and  its  doctrines.  Among 
others.  Principal  Iladow  of  St.  .\ndrews.  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  tbe  svuod  of  Fife,  and  af'ter- 
wards  published  at  their  request,  attacked  the  '  Mar- 
row' as  a  book  fraught  with  the  most  odiiuis  Antlno- 
niianl.sm.     In  addition  to  this  sermon,  Iladow  soon 
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arter  piiblislied  a  paiiiplilet,  which  lie  styled,  'The 
Aiitinoinianism  of  the  Marrow  delected.'  A  host  of 
polemical  pieces  on  both  sides  of  the  question  now 
appeared  in  rapid  succession,  and  for  four  years  the 
Marrow  Controversy  raced  in  Scotland  with  unabated 
violence  and  fury.  The  numerous  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  the  'Marrow'  which  were 
given  to  the  public  by  its  opponents,  led  to  the  pub- 
lication in  the  course  of  a  few  vears  of  another 
edition  of  the  book  with  copious  and  verv  valuable 
explanatory  notes  from  the  able  pen  of  Thomas 
Boston  of  Ettrick. 

The  controversy  was  not  long  limited  to  the  gen- 
eral public;  it  soon  found  its  wav  into  the  General 
Assemljly.  That  Coin-t  in  1719  issned  instructions 
to  its  Commission  to  inqiiii'e  into  the  publishing  and 
spreading  of  books  and  pamphlets  tending  to  the 
dii'iision  of  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  Connnission,  accordingly, 
at  its  first  meeting,  proceeded  to  take  action  in  tlie 
matter  by  ajipointing  a  Committee,  nuder  the  im- 
posing name  of  '■  Tlie  Commillee  for  Pinity  of  Doc- 
trine," and  to  ripen  the  afiair  for  the  Assembly, 
several  avowed  snpporlers  of  the  Marrow  doctrines 
were  summoned  before  this  Committee  in  April 
1720,  and  subjected  to  a  series  of  searching  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  obnoxious  book.  An  overture 
was  now  prepared  with  great  care  and  introduced 
into  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  condenniing  the 
'  M.arro'.v'  under  five  different  heads  :  (1.)  The  nature 
of  faith,  under  which  the  charge  is  that  assurance  is 
made  to  be  of  the  essence  of  faiih.  (2.)  Univer.sal 
atonement  and  jiardon.  (3.)  Holiness  not  necessary 
to  salvation.  (4.)  Fear  of  piuiishment  and  hope  of 
reward  not  allowed  tn  be  motives  of  a  believer's  obe- 
dience. (5.)  That  the  believer  is  not  under  the  Law 
a?  a  rule  of  life.  These  alleged  charges  were  supported 
by  a  number  of  passages  selected  from  the  '  Marrow.' 
The  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
Assembly,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Court  was,  that 
the  said  p.assages  and  quotations  are  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  our  Confession  of  Faith  ami 
Catechisms.  '■  And  therefore  the  General  Assem- 
bly do  hereby  prohibit  and  discb.arge  all  the  minis- 
ters of  this  church,  either  by  preaching,  wriling,  or 
printing,  to  recommeml  the  said  book,  or  in  discourse 
to  say  anything  in  favour  of  it."  "This  decision," 
says  Dr.  .M'Crie.  "  wbicli  seems  to  have  been  hastily 
adopted,  without  any  due  examination  of  the  book, 
under  a  vague  alarm,  excited  by  certain  paradoxical 
expressions  taken  apart  from  their  connection  and 
exhibited  in  the  most  odious  light,  gave  great  offence 
in  different  quarters  of  the  church.  A  representa- 
tion prepared  by  Ebenezer  ICrskine,  and  signed  by 
twelve  ministers,  remonstrating  agiiinst  the  decision 
as  injurious  to  various  points  of  evangelical  truth, 
was  presented  at  next  meeting  of  As^eInbly.  The 
'  I'lU'ity  of  Doctrine' committee,  on  the  otlior  haiul. 
'Mimed  the  cannon  against  them,'  by  preparing 
'twelve  queries,'  which,  as  if  they  had  taken  aim  at 


each  of  them  separately,  they  directed  agahist  tlu 
'twelve  Representers.'  Tlie  controversy  thus  as- 
sumed the  strange  aspect  of  two  parties  charging 
each  other  respectively  with  defection  from  the 
truth,  each  equally  contident  of  being  supported  by 
Scripture  and  the  standards  of  the  church.  So  far 
as  the  orthodoxy  of  the  '  Marrow'  was  concerned,  the 
Representers  were  less  careful  to  vindicate  the  book 
than  to  uphold  those  precious  truths  which  had  been 
endangered  by  its  condemnation.  The  '  Purity  of 
Doctrine'  men  seized  on  certain  phrases,  which  they 
insisted  should  be  'sensed"  according  to  other  parts 
of  the  book  ;  while  the  Representers,  condemning 
the  sentiment  as  thus  'sensed,"  maintained  that  no 
such  propositions  were  to  be  really  found  in  the 
book.  But  on  the  doctrines  evolved  by  the  queries, 
the  Representers  boldly  took  their  stand ;  and  in 
their  answers,  which  an;  drawn  up  with  great  ability 
and  precision,  they  unquestionably  succeeded  in  de- 
monstrating that  the  Assembly  bad,  unwittingly  on 
the  part  of  many,  given  their  sanction  to  some  very 
grave  errors  in  Christian  doctrine."' 

In  1722,  the  General  Assembly  brought  the  mat 
ter  judicially  to  a  conclusion,  by  condemning  the 
Representation,  and  ordering  the  Representers  to  be 
rebuked  and  .admonislied  at  their  hav,  which  was 
done  by  the  iModerator ;  whereupon  the  Represent- 
ers tendered  a  solemn  protest,  which,  though  refused 
by  the  Assembly,  was  afterwards  published.  In  this 
document  they  protested  against  the  Act  1720  con- 
demning the  '  Marrow,'  as  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God.  and  the  standards  of  the  church,  and  our  cove- 
nants, and  declared  that  ''it  shall  be  lawful  to  ns  to 
profess,  preach,  and  bear  testimony  unto  the  truths 
condemned  by  the  said  Acts  of  Assembly,  notwith- 
standing of  the  said  Acts,  or  whatsoever  shall  follow 
thereupon."  This  being  a  protest  against  a  deci.sion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  might  have  subjected  all  the 
parties  ,signing  it  to  severe  ecclesiastical  censure,  if 
not  to  sinnniary'  depo.sition,  but  such  a  sentence  was 
averted  bv  the  earnest  solicitations  of  goveinment, 
and  ■•  had  not  this  influence  been  exerted,"'  says  the 
elder  M'Crie,  "there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  sen- 
tence would  have  been  more  severe,  and  in  that  case 
the  Secession  would  have  taken  place  ten  years 
earlier  than  it  actually  happened."  That  this  un- 
happy controversy  jiaved  the  way  for  the  Secession 
of  17.33.  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
The  attachment  of  muliitudes  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple to  the  Church  of  Sccitland  was  seriou.«ly  shaken, 
and  the  fact  was  too  obvious  to  be  denied  that 
the  evangelical  purity  of  doctrine  which  charac- 
terized lier  standards,  was  far  from  characterizing 
the  teaching  of  the  great  majority  of  her  ministers. 
All  whose  doctrines  savoured  of  the  'Marrow'  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  the  Representers 
in  particular  were  subjected  to  annoyance  in  various 
ways  by  their  respective  synods  and  pre.-byterie.s. 

The  Marrow  Controversy  was  not  long  limited  ta 
Scotland  ;  in  a  .'liort  time  it  was  transferred  to  Kng- 
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land.  Tlic  views  of  tlic  Mariowmcn  were  eiiilii-.iecd 
by  Mr.  Hcivoy,  iiarticiilarly  on  the  subject  of  tlie  ap- 
piM|iriiuiiis  assniiiMce  of  faitli,  and  not  only  did  lie 
give  cxp^e^siotl  to  liis  ccntiincnts  in  liis  well-known 
'  'I'lieron  and  .\spasiu.'  biit  be  spoke  of  tlie  '  Marrow' 
in  terms  of  tbc  liij;liest  enlogiuni.  His  writings 
were  assailed  witli  groat  bitterness  and  .severity  by 
Mr.  Robert  Sandeinan,  wlio  gave  rise  to  the  seet 
known  by  tlie  name  of  S.xsdkmanians  (wliieli  see). 
Tims  commenced  a  controversy  wliicli  la-ted  for  a 
long  time,  and  extended  even  to  America.  The 
theology  of  the  Marrow-Men  in  its  characteristic  fea- 
tures is  thus  ably  delineated  by  the  younger  MCrie: 
"  Its  leading  primiples  may  be  comprised  in  two 
words— full  atiineinent  and  free  salvation.  On  these 
two  pillars,  like  the  Jacliin  and  Hoaz  of  the  ancient 
temple,  was  the  whole  fabric  built  and  upheld.  In 
their  system,  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour  stood 
forth  in  all  its  plenitude,  as  a  complete  satisfaction 
given  bv  the  Suietv  of  sinners  In  their  room,  securing 
pardon  and  life  for  all  whom  he  represented.  They 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  abridge  its  viitues 
and  merits,  in  order  to  extend  llum  to  all  men,  or  to 
furnish  ministers  with  a  warrant  to  offer  them  to  all. 
They  found  their  warrant  to  do  so  in  the  otfcrs  of 
the  gospel;  nor  did  they  decin  it  essential  to  find 
out  a  warrant  for  God  to  justify  Aim  in  making  these 
offers.  Tliey  saw  no  inconsistency  in  preaching  a 
full  Christ,  as  well  as  a  free  Christ  to  mankind  at 
large,  and  sinners  of  all  kinds ;  for  they  found  this 
already  done  to  their  hand  by  Christ  himself  and  his 
apostles.  Some  members  of  his  synod  having  ile- 
nied  that  there  was  any  gift  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  to 
sinners  of  mankind,  Ebene/.er  Kr.-kiue  rose,  and 
with  a  tone  and  manner  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion, said,  '  .Moderator,  our  Lord  Jesus  said  of  him- 
self, '•  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  hea- 
ven :"  this  lie  uttered  to  a  promiscuous  multitude,  and 
let  me  see  the  m:in  who  dare  say  he  was  wrong.' 
Much  did  lliey  delight  in  pointing'  the  believer  to 
the  special  love  of  Clirist  in  dying  for  his  own;  but 
equally  careful  were  they  to  point  the  sinner  to  the 
death  itself,  as  the  proper  and  only  object  of  saving 
faith.  To  the  believer  they  said.  Think  on  the  love 
of  the  Saviour,  lixed  upon  you  from  all  eternity, 
shedding  his  blood  for  you,  drawing  you  to  himself, 
and  fitting  you  for  the  kingdom  he  hath  purchased 
for  you.  To  the  sinner  they  said,  Look  not  to  the 
secret  purpo.ses  of  God,  or  to  the  intention  of  the 
|)rlest  in  olVering  himself,  but  look  to  the  .sjicrilicc 
offered,  which  is  sntlicieiit  tor  all.  We  do  not  say, 
Christ  died  for  thee;'  this  would  imply  a  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  purposes  of  the  Most  High,  and 
secret  things  belong  not  to  us  ;  but  we  may  say, 
'Christ  is  dead  for  thee,'  that  is,  he  is  exhibited  as 
crucified  and  slain  for  tlicc — for  thy  benefit,  for  thee 
lo  look  to  for  salvation,  as  the  serpent  was  lifted  up 
for  the  wounded  Israelite  to  look  to  for  healing, — 
for  thee  to  flee  to,  as  the  city  of  relnge  was  appointed 
for  the  manslayer  fo  (lee  to  for  sjifcty." 


MARS,  a  deity  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  He  was  identified  at 
an  early  period  as  the  god  of  war,  with  the  Greek 
AitKS  (ttliicli  see).  He  was  one  of  the  three  tute- 
lary divinities  of  Rome,  and  had  a  temple  dedicated 
lo  his  worship  on  the  Quiriii.il  Hill,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Quiriiiiis.  As  the  deity  |ire- 
sliling  over  war,  females  were  not  allowed  to  engage 
in  Ills  worship.  He  is  usually  represented  v.itli  a 
fierce  aspect,  clothed  in  armour,  and  brandishing  a 
spea:'  in  bis  right  hand.  He  sits  in  a  chariot,  drawn 
by  two  horses.  The  Romans  were  wont  to  boa«<t 
that  they  were  descended  from  this  warlike  deity ; 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  their  kingdom,  being  tlie 
son  of  Mars  by  the  goddess  JViea.  Besides  the 
temple  inside  the  city  dedicated  to  Mars  QuiririKs, 
they  had  one  outside  the  city  to  Mars  Gradivus. 
That  portiun  of  the  city  also  which  was  set  apart  for 
athletic  games  and  martial  exercises,  was  named 
from  this  god  Campus  Martins.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, was  Mars  considered  jis  patronizing  war.  but 
also  the  peaceful  art  of  agriculture,  and  in  this  char- 
acter he  received  the  name  of  SHvanus.  The  woll 
and  the  horse  among  animals,  and  ihe  woodpecker 
among  birds,  were  accounted  sacred  to  Mars. 

MARTINA'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  festival  observed  in 
the  Romish  church  on  the  30tli  of  January. 

MARTINISTS,  a  sect  of  Russian  Dissenters, 
which  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  Chevalier  St.  Martin,  a 
native  of  France,  who,  while  infidel  philosophy  w;is 
exercising  almost  undisputed  sway  over  the  public 
mind  of  that  country,  set  himself  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  to  diifuse  the  doctrines  of  a  pure  prac- 
tical Chrlstianily,  though  undoubtedly  tinged  with  a 
considerable  aduiixture  of  niystielsm.  To  sjircad  his 
principles  the  more  widely,  he  made  use  of  the  ma- 
sonic lodges,  but  met  with  comparatively  little  success 
in  France,  except  in  the  lodges  of  Lyons  and  Moiit- 
pellier.  The  doctrines  of  St.  Martin  were  imported 
into  liussla  by  Coimt  Grabianka,  a  Pole,  and  Ad- 
miral Rleslicbeyeff,  a  Russian,  both  of  whom  were  suc- 
cessful in  introducing  them  into  the  masonic  lodges 
in  that  country,  where  they  soon  met  with  very 
wide  acceptance.  The  Martinists  at  length  became 
a  numerous  sect,  including  in  the  list  of  their  mem- 
bers some  names  of  rank  and  influence.  The  fa- 
vourite auihois,  whose  writings  they  chiefly  con- 
sulted, were,  besiiles  St.  Martin  himself,  those  of 
the  German  Pietislic  school,  such  as  Arndt  and 
Sjiener.  Rut  the  object  of  the  sect  was  not  so  much 
to  cultivate  a  speculative  as  a  practical  Christianity, 
by  seeking  to  do  good  to  all  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence,  not  only  performing  deeds  of  charity 
to  the  poor,  but  promoting,  as  I'ar  ns  possible,  the 
progress  of  education  and  literature.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  Murllni-ts  was  the  city  of  Moscow,  where 
they  established  a  typographic  society  lor  the  en- 
couragement of  learning ;  and  to  accomplish  lliig 
important   object,   they    purchased    all   the    inanii- 
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scripts,  wlictliei-  in  prose  ov  poetry,  whicli  were  of- 
fered to  tliein,  piiblisliing,  however,  only  siicli  as 
appeared  wortliy  of  seeing  the  liglit.  Tlieir  coun- 
tenance was  cliiefly  given  to  those  writings  whicli 
had  a  rehgions  or  moral  tendency.  Many  of  the 
works  pnblislied  by  this  society  were  translations 
from  foreign  languages,  but  some  very  valuable  ori- 
ginal works,  literary,  scientitic.  and  religious,  were 
i.ssued  with  their  sanction.  They  established  also  a 
hirge  library,  chieHy  consisting  of  religious  books,  to 
which  all  were  admitted  who  were  sincerely  desirous 
of  acquiring  information.  A  school  was  founded  at 
their  expense,  and  deserving  young  men  were  as- 
sisted in  carrying  forward  their  studies  either  in  the 
country  or  at  foreign  universities.  To  the  seasona- 
ble aid  thus  aflbrded,  Kavamsin,  the  talented  Rus- 
sian historian,  was  indebted  for  his  education  at 
the  university  of  Moscow.  Many  of  the  Marlin- 
isls,  unable  to  contribute  money  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  the  society,  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  works  of  benevolence,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  alleviation  of  human  suftering.  Some 
of  this  noble  class  of  men  sacrifioed  large  fortunes, 
and  even  subnn'tted  to  great  privations,  in  order  to 
fiilrtl  tlie  designs  of  tliis  charitable  and  useful  insti- 
tution. 

The  Martin /■•its  became  in  process  of  time  a  nu- 
merous and  liighly  respected  body  of  men,  and  their 
influence  was  daily  ditfusing  itself  more  and  more 
widely  among  the  Russian  people.  Men  of  all  ranks, 
both  iii  churdi  and  state,  hastened  to  join  the  lodges 
of  this  noble  band  of  Free  Masons,  which  bade  fair, 
had  it  been  permitted  to  continue  its  operations,  to 
be  eminently  instrumental  in  promoting  tlie  cause  of 
Ciiristianity  and  true  eivi  ization  throughout  the 
whole  Russian  Empire.  But  llie  rapidly  increasing 
fame  and  influence  of  this  noble  sect,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  their  typographic  society  at  Moscow,  which 
was  working  wonders  by  means  of  the  press,  awaken- 
ed suspicions  and  jealousies  in  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine  11.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  put 
forth  her  utmost  etlbrts  to  crush  the  sect.  Novikolf, 
one  of  its  leadijig  and  most  active  members,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  casilc  of  Schlusselburg ;  several  of 
the  nobles  who  belonged  to  it  were  banished  to  their 
estates,  and  .several  religious  books  which  it  had 
issued  were  seized  and  burnt,  as  being  subversive  of 
the  good  order  of  the  country-.  At  the  death  of 
Catharine,  the  Em|)eror  Paul,  who  succeeded  her  on 
the  throne  of  Russia,  liberated  Novikofl',  whose  tra- 
gic story  is  thus  briefly  told  by  Coimt  Krasiuski : 
"  [le  recoyered  his  liberty,  but  found  a  desolate 
home:  his  wife  was  dead,  and  his  three  young  chil- 
dren were  a  prev  to  a  terrible  and  incurable  disease. 
The  Emperor  Paul,  whose  mad  oulbur.-ts  of  despo- 
tism were  the  result  of  a  mind  diseased  by  a  keen 
sense  of  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  own  mo- 
ther, but  whose  natural  character  was  noble  and 
chivalrous,  demanded  of  Xovikofl",  when  he  was  ]ire- 
sented  to  liim  on  his  liberation  from  ihe  fortress,  how 
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he  might  compensate  the  injustice  that  had  been  done 
to  liiui,  and  the  sutl'erings  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed. '  By  rendering  liberty  to  all  those  who  were 
imprisoned  at  the  same  time  when  I  was,'  was  Novi- 
koft"s  answer." 

Tlie  labours  of  the  Afartiiii-sts  as  a  bodv  were  com- 
pletely checked  by  the  persecution  which  they  had 
suftered  under  Catharine,  and  they  contented  them- 
selves, during  the  reign  of  Paul,  with  quietly  propa- 
gating their  opinions  in  their  individual  capacity. 
Under  Alexander  I.,  however,  who  was  somewhat 
inclined  towards  religious  mysticism,  the  Marlinists 
recovered  for  a  time  their  influence  in  Russia,  and 
Prince  Galirzin,  one  of  their  nu?iiber,  was  intrusted 
by  the  emperor  with  the  ministry  of  religious  afl'airs 
and  public  education.  The  imperial  councils  were 
now  gr.ided  by  men  of  piety  and  of  patriotism. 
Bible  Societies  were  openly  promoted  by  tlie  govern- 
ment, and  religious  works  published  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  emperor.  But  matters  completely  changed 
on  tlie  death  of  Alexander.  His  brother,  Nicholas, 
who  succeeded  him,  adopted  a  different  line  of  act- 
ing. He  suppressed  Bible  Societies,  discouraged 
the  progress  of  liberal  and  religious  tendencies,  and 
by  his  whole  course  of  policy  he  put  an  eft'ectu.al 
check  upon  all  the  operations  of  the  ^f(l7■tilut!ls.  and 
led  to  the  total  disappearance,  from  the  face  of  Rus- 
sian society,  of  a  sect  or  body  of  men,  of  wliom  any 
civilized  country  might  well  be  proud. 

MARTINM.AS,  a  festival  formerly  observed  on 
the  lull  of  November,  in  honour  of  St.  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Tours  in  rrancc.  who  died  A.  I).  400. 

MARTYRARir.     See  Osti.uiii. 

M.\RTYRIA,  a  name  given  in  the  ancient  Cliris- 
ti.an  church  to  those  churches  which  were  built  o\cr 
the  graves  of  martyrs,  or  built  in  memory  of  these 
witnesses  to  the  truth. 

MARTYRS  (Fi:.\sT  of  all  the).  See  All 
Saints'  Day. 

MARTYRS   (FivSTiVAi.s  or  thf,).     See  Anni- 

VEKSARIF.S,  BiRTIIIlAY. 

MARTYRS  (AVoiisiiiF  of\  This  kind  of  wor- 
ship did  not  fully  develop  itself  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. At  an  early  period  these  confessors  of  the 
truth  werS  held  in  great  respect  among  Christians, 
and  special  festivals  were  celebrated  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  martyrdom.  Each  successive  genera- 
tion, as  it  removed  from  the  times  in  which  these  holy 
men  lived  and  sufl'ered,  clierislied  their  memory  with 
ever-increasing  regard,  and  approached  their  tombs 
with  almost  idolatrous  veneration.  Animated  by 
such  feelings,  men  naturally  began  to  show  respect 
to  their  bones  or  mangled  remains,  as  the  dust  of 
heroes  who  had  died  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  These 
njitural  and  innocent  feelings,  however,  soon  passed 
into  superstitious  reverence;  and  in  course  of  time 
religious  homage  was  paid  to  the  martyrs  as  men, 
who,  by  their  holy  character  and  heroic  deeds,  had 
earned  a  title  to  the  homage  and  the  adoration  of  the 
Christian  church.  "  The  more  remote."  savs  (liese- 
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ler,  "  tlie  timci!  ol'llie  iimilvis,  llie  greater  the  iulor- 
atioii  paiil  totliem.  Tlie  lieailieu  converts,  iiiiturally 
enoiigli,  traiisferreil  to  tlicm  tlic  lioiioiirs  tliey  had 
been  usetl  to  pay  their  lieniiLjods,  wliile  tlie  liorrur  of 
ci'eatiireworslii|i,  wliich  hud  hitlierto  operated  as  a 
cheek  on  the  growin;;  superstition,  had  been  gra- 
dn.'illv  dying  away  since  the  exiinction  ot'  paganism. 
As  men  had  long  been  acciistomeJ  to  assemble  for 
public  worship  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  the 
idea  of  erecting  churches  over  them  would  readily 
occur.  In  Kgypt  the  Chrisri.aus  began  to  om- 
bahu  the  bodies  of  reputed  saints,  and  keep  tlieui 
in  their  houses.  The  eounniuiion  with  the  martyrs 
being  thus  jissociated  with  the  presence  of  their 
material  reniain.s,  these  were  dug  up  from  the  graves 
and  [laced  in  the  churches,  especially  under  the 
altars ;  and  the  popular  feeling,  having  now  a  visi- 
ble object  to  excite  it,  became  more  extravagant 
and  superstitious  than  ever.  The  old  opinion  of  the 
elHcacy  of  their  intercession  who  bad  died  a  martyr's 
death,  was  now  united  with  the  belief  that  it  was 
possible  to  comnnmicate  with  them  directly — a  be- 
lief founded  partly  on  the  popular  notion  that  de- 
parted souls  always  lingered  aromul  the  bodies  they 
lad  once  inhabited,  and  partly  on  the  views  ente- 
tained  of  the  gloriKed  state  of  the  martyrs,  a  sort  of 
omnipresence  being  ascribed  to  them.  These  no- 
tions may  be  traced  to  Origen,  and  his  followers  were 
the  first  who  apostrophized  the  martyrs  in  their  ser- 
mons, aiul  besought  their  intercession.  15ut  though 
the  orators  were  somewhat  extravagant  in  this  re- 
spect, they  were  far  outdone  by  the  poets,  who  .soon 
took  up  this  theme,  and  could  find  no  expressions 
strong  enough  to  describe  the  powei' and  the  glory  of 
the  martyrs.  Their  relics  .soon  l)egan  to  work  mira- 
cles, and  to  bevaliKible  articles  of  trade.  In  proportion 
»s  men  felt  the  need  of  such  intercession,  they  .sought 
to  increase  the  inimber  of  their  intercessors.  Not 
only  those  who,  on  account  of  services  rendered  the 
church,  were  inscribed  in  thcDiptycha,  but  the  (lious 
characters  from  the  Old  Testamerit,  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  monk.s.  were  ranked  among  the 
saints.  Martyrs  before  unknown  amionnecd  them- 
selves in  visions,  others  revealed  the  place  of  their 
burial.  From  the  beginning  of  the  til'ih  century  the 
prayers  for  the  saints  were  discontinued  as  nnbetit- 
ting  their  gloiili<'d  state.  Christians  were  now  but 
seldom  cilled  u]«)u  to  addjess  (lu>ir  prayers  to  God, 
the  usual  mode  being  to  pray  only  to  some  saint  for 
bis  intercession.  With  this  worship  of  the  saints 
were  joined  many  of  the  customs  of  the  heathen. 
Men  chose  their  patrim  saints,  and  dedicated  churches 
to  their  worship.  The  heathen,  whom  the  Chris- 
tians used  to  reproach  with  worshipping  dead  men, 
found  now  ample  opportunity  of  retort." 

This  tendency  to  excessive  veneration  for  the 
martyr*  began  to  display  itself  at  an  early  period,  for 
we  lind  Tertullian.  when  a  Montanist,  contending 
against  the  su|>erstilions  practice,  and  Cyprian  con- 
diMniiing  it  as  a  heathenish  custom. 


MAKUT.V  (St.),  LtruitoY  of,  one  of  the  twelve 
Liturgies  contained  in  llie  Missal  of  the  Marimitex, 
published  at  Kome  in  l/i'.)2. 

.M.VKl'T.S,  ancient  Hindu  deities  inenlioned  in  the 
VttliiH.  They  were  personitications  of  the  winds, 
and  represented  as  attendants  upon  Iiidra.  Some- 
times the  "soma  wine"  and  sacridcial  food  are  pre- 
sented to  Inilra  alone,  but  at  other  times  to  India 
and  the  MnriiU  conjointly. 

M.VIiY  (ViitiiiN).     See  .M.\nioi,.\TKY. 

MASr.OrilKA.NS,  the  di.-ciples  of  Masbothens, 
who  is  said  by  some  of  the  ancients  to  ha^e  been  a 
lollowcr  of  Simon  Magus.     See  Si.mi>.m.vns. 

M.\.SOIi.V.  Immediately  after  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple  of  .Icrusalem  by  the  llomans, 
the  Great  Council  of  the  Israilitish  Habbins  was 
established  at  Tiberias  in  Palestine.  This  celebrated 
school  of  learned  Jews  undertook  the  iinjiortant 
task  of  revising  the  .sacred  text,  and  issuing  an  ac- 
curate edition  of  it.  For  this  purjwse  they  collected 
together  all  the  critical  remarks  which  had  been 
made  by  dillercnt  Itabbins  upon  the  Hebrew  liible 
at  dillercnt  times,  digesting,  arnuiging.  and  adding  to 
tluui  with  a  view  to  lix  the  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  books.  This  collection  is  called 
Mnaijni,  which  signifies  Trudilion.  while  the  Hab- 
bins tbemselves  give  it  the  name  of  Piike  Avol/i, 
which  means  Fence  or  Hedge  of  the  Law.  It  was 
probably  executed  gradiuilly.  and  accordingly,  though 
it  was  commenced  .<ion!etime  bet'ore  the  Tulimid, 
it  was  not  tinished  till  a  long  time  after. 

The  ^[(ixora  consists  of  critical  remarks  upon  the 
verses,  words,  letters,  and  vowel-points  of  the  He- 
brew Text ;  and  though  the  preparation  of  such  a 
work  muioubtedly  involved  much  learned  and  labo- 
rious trilling,  it  was  a  contribution  of  some  value  to 
the  cause  of  sacred  literature.  The  Ma-^orites  were 
the  first  who  distinguishe<i  the  books  and  sections  of 
books  into  verses;  and  to  prevent  inteqiolation  or 
omission  on  the  part  of  transcribers,  they  carefully 
liumbered  the  verses  of  each  book  and  section,  plac- 
ing the  exact  amount  at  the  en<l  of  each  in  numeral 
letters,  or  in  some  syndiolical  word  formed  out  of 
them.  Not  contente<l  with  these  lalmnrs,  which  did 
innnense  service  to  the  cause  of  ISiblical  criticism, 
and  more  especially  to  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  con;pilers  of  the 
Masora  went  still  further,  counting  the  luunber  of 
words  ami  letters  in  each  verse,  ami  marking  the 
middle  verse  in  each  book,  noting  the  verses  where 
they  supposed  any  omission  was  made,  the  words 
which  they  believeil  to  be  changed,  the  letters  which 
they  thought  superfluous,  the  ca.ses  in  which  the 
same  verses  were  repeated,  the  difVerent  readings  of 
the  words  which  are  redundant  or  defective,  the  mini- 
l)cr  of  times  that  the  same  word  is  found  at  the  be- 
giiming,  middle,  or  en<l  of  a  verso,  the  dill'ereut  sig- 
nifications of  the  same  word,  the  agreement  or  con- 
junclion  of  one  word  with  aiiothcr,  what  letters  are 
prouonnced,  what  arc  inverted,  and  what  hang  i)cr- 
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peiuiiuulai'ly,  iiiarkiiiL,'  tlie  exact  luimbfi-  of  eaeli. 
They  also  reckoned  wliicli  is  tlie  middle  lottei-  of  tlie 
I'eutateucli,  wliicli  is  tlie  middle  clause  of  eacli  book, 
and  liow  many  times  eacli  letter  of  the  alpliabet  oc- 
curs throughout  the  Hebrew  Uible. 

The  Masora  is  written  in  Chaldee,  and  is  usnallv 
divided  into  Great  and  Small.  The  Great  is  partly 
on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  margins  of  the  te.tt; 
ai'.d  sometimes  in  the  margin  undenieatli  the  com- 
mentaries, while  anything  which  bad  been  omitted 
was  added  at  the  end  of  tiie  text,  and  was  called  the 
final  Masora.  The  Small  Masora  is  written  npon 
the  inner  margin,  or  sometimes  on  the  outer  margin 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Great  Ma- 
sora written  in  small  characters.  In  some  cojiies  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  Masorefic  notes,  the 
transcribers  have  formed  tlie  marginal  lines  of  the 
Masora  into  various  fanciful  devices,  as  of  birds, 
beasts,  and  other  objects. 

The  precise  date  when  the  Masora  was  composed 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  the  Masorites  lived  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Bishop  AValton  attri- 
butes the  preparation  of  the  work  to  a  succession  of 
grammarians  extending  through  several  centuries. 
''They  lived  at  diderent  periods,"  he  .says,  ''from 
the  time  of  Ezra  to  about  the  year  of  Christ  1030, 
when  the  two  famous  Kabbius,  Ben  Aslier  and  Ben 
Naphtali  flourished;  since  whose  time  little  more 
has  been  done  tlian  to  copy  after  them,  without 
making  any  more  corrections-  or  Masoretical  criti- 
cisms." Abeii  Ezra  supposes  tlie  Masorites  to  have 
been  the  invento:s  of  the  Hebrew  vowels  or  accents  ; 
others  again  tr.ace  the  invention  back  as  far  as  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

MASS,  the  service  observed  in  the  Romish  church 
in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Dr.  Chaloner, 
in  the  '  Catholic  Christian  Instructed,'  says,  that  it 
"consists  in  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  offering 
up  of  this  same  body  and  blood  to  God,  by  the  min- 
istry of  the  priest,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
(jhrist's  sacrifice  upon  tlie  cross,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  .same  until  the  end  of  the  world."  Considerable 
dilVerence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  origin  and  deri- 
vation of  the  word.  Some  consider  it  as  a  corrup- 
fion  of  the  Hebrew  word  missach,  which  signifies  ''a 
voluntary  ofi'cring  ;"  others  derive  it  from  mUaio  oy 
mis  a,  alluding  to  the  dismission  of  the  catechumens 
and  congregation  generally,  before  the  liOrd's  Sup- 
per was  dispensed  in  the  early  Christian  Church. 
The  officiating  minister,  at  this  part  of  the  service, 
pronounced  the  words  "  Ite.  nu'ssa  est,"  and  imme- 
diately the  catechumens  and  others  dispersed,  the 
faithful  or  members  of  the  church  alone  remainipig. 
Hence  it  is  alleged  the  eiicharislic  service  came  to  be 
denominated  Missa  or  the  Mass. 

To  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  it  imist  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ex- 


plicitly declare,  "If any  one  shall  say,  that  a  true 
and  proper  sacrifice  is  not  oti'ered  to  God  in  tlie 
mass ;  or  that  what  is  to  be  oft'ered  is  notliing  else 
than  giving  Christ  to  us  to  eat ;  let  him  be  accnnicd. 
If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  mass  is  only  a  service 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  or  a  bare  commemoration 
of  the  sacrifice  made  on  the  cross,  and  not  a  propi- 
tiatory offering ;  or  that  it  only  benefits  him  who 
receives  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  offered  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,  for  sins,  punishments,  satisfactions,  and 
other  necessities  ;  let  him  be  acciu-sed."  The  Cate- 
chism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  published  by  com- 
mand of  Pope  Pius  v.,  is  equally  explicit  on  the 
same  subject :  "  We  confess  that  the.  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  is  one  and  the  same  sacrifice  with  that  upon 
the  cross  :  tlie  victim  is  one  and  the  same,  Christ 
Jesus,  who  offered  himself,  once  only,  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  the  cross.  The  bloody  and  un- 
bloody victim  is  still  one  and  the  -same,  and  the  obla- 
tion of  the  cross  is  daily  renewed  in  the  eucharistic 
.sacririce,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  our  Lord, 
'  This  do  for  a  commemoration  of  me.'  The  priest 
is  also  the  same  Christ  our  Lord  :  the  ministers  who 
offer  this  .sacrifice  consecrate  the  boly  mysteries  not 
in  their  own  but  in  the  person  of  Christ.  This  the 
words  of  consecration  declare  :  the  priest  does  not 
say,  'This  is  the  body  of  Christ,'  but,  'This  is  my 
body  ; '  and  thus  invested  with  the  character  of  Christ, 
he  changes  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  into 
the  substance  of  his  real  body  and  blood.  That  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  therefore,  is  not  only  a 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  or  a  commemor- 
ation of  the  .sacrifice  of  tlie  cross,  but  also  a  sacrifice 
of  propitiation,  by  which  God  is  appeased  and  ren- 
dered propitious,  the  pastor  will  teach  as  a  dogma 
defined  by  the  unerring  authority  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Church.  As  often  as  the  commemoration 
of  this  victim  is  celebrated,  so  often  is  the  work  of 
our  salvation  promoted,  and  the  plenteous  fruits  of 
that  bloody  victim  flow  in  upon  us  abundantly  through 
this  unbloody  .sacrifice." 

The  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the  Romish  church  is 
an  intricate  and  complicated  ceremonial.  On  this  pe- 
culiarly solemn  occasion  the  officiating  priest  is  cloth- 
ed with  certain  vestments  which  are  designed  to  be 
emblematical  of  the  ditl'crent  circumstances  connected 
withtlie  closing  scene  of  our  blessed  Lord's  life  upon 
the  earth.  The  altar,  too,  is  so  fitted  upas  to  repre- 
seiitthe  cross  (m  which  our  Saviour  lumg;  and  on  the 
altar  stands  the  chalice  or  cup  which  is  to  contHin 
the  wine  mingled  with  a  liltle  water,  and  covering 
the  cup  is  the  patten  or  plate  intended  to  hold  the 
cake  or  wafer;  while  there  are  also  seen  upon  the 
altar,  wax  tapers,  an  incense  pan,  a  vessel  for  holy 
water,  a  crucifix  and  a  bell.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  service,  the  priest  first  appears  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  Making  the  sign  of  the  cross  he 
bows  to  the  altar,  and  then  again  at  the  foot  of  if  : 
rising,  he  ascends  and  kisses  it ;  moves  to  the  midule 
of  the  altar  ;  where  he  repeats,  '■  Have  mercy  on  iis,'' 
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R(ldrcssc<Uo  each  of  tlic  Persons  of  the  Trinity  ;  tlirci; 
limes  ill  succession  n  livnin  follows,  and  then  a  l)ene- 
(liclion  is  proiinunceil  upon  tlie  people.  "  Howinj; 
down  bel'orc  the  niidillo  of  the  altar,  lie  commences  the 
re;i(liii^  of  the  Gospel,  when  both  priest  anil  people 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead,  inoiilli, 
and  bre.'Xst,  to  signify  their  confession  of  Christ  cni- 
cilied,  and  tlieir  allegiance  to  him.  .\fter  certain 
recitations,  the  priest  offers  up  the  bread  and  the 
wine.  With  the  wine  there  is  mingled  water,  in 
emblem  of  the  water  and  blood  that  i.ssiied  from 
Jesus'  side  on  the  cross.  In  this  act  he  prays  that 
the  offering  may  be  accepted  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  all  the  faithful,  living  and  dead.  The  ele- 
ments are  then  blessed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Thereafter  the  priest  washes  the  tips  of  bis  tingers, 
ill  token  of  tlie  purity  with  which  the  encharist 
should  bo  celebrated  .'Vgain,  bowing  at  the  middle 
of  the  altar,  he  craves  the  divine  .acceptance  of  the 
oblation,  and  the  intercession  of  the  saints.  After  re- 
newed praversand  other  ceremonies,  the  priest  again 
spreads  bis  hands  over  the  bread  and  wine,  jirays  God 
to  accept  the  oblation  for  eternal  lite,  blesses  them, 
signs  the  cross,  again  prays  that  the  oblation  may  be 
accepted.  Xext  comes  the  awliil  act  of  consecration. 
The  priest  prononnciiig  the  words  hoc  ed  corpus 
meitm,  "  This  is  my  body,"  the  bread  is  converted 
into  the  body  of  Christ ;  in  like  manner,  by  a  separ- 
ate act,  the  wine  is  changed  into  his  blood.  The 
bell  rings  thrice ;  tbe  bread,  under  the  name  of  the 
host  or  sacriticc,  is  lifted  up  in  view  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  the  people,  kneeling,  adore.  Thrice  again 
tbe  bell  tinkles  as  the  host  is  set  down.  Repetitions 
follow  of  prayers  fur  the  .salvation  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  through  the  sacrifice  now  presented.  The 
host  is  broken,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  breaking  the 
hreiui,  and  a  particle  of  it  is  mixed  with  the  wine,  to 
denote  tbe  reuniting  of  Christ's  body,  blood,  and 
soul,  at  his  resiiiTection.  Three  times  the  priest 
strikes  his  breast  in  token  of  repentance;  then  fol 
low  three  pr.ayers  :  and  thrice  again  the  priest,  kneel- 
ing, strikes  his  breast  ;  be  then,  with  pr.iyers  be- 
tween, partakes  of  the  bread  in  the  form  of  a  wafer, 
and  next  of  the  eiip.  After  this  the  people  receive 
the  eoinmiinion  of  the  bread  ;  and  the  ceremony  closes 
with  the  priest  pouring  a  little  wine  into  tbe  cup, 
and  a  little  on  bis  fingers  over  the  cup,  as  a  means 
to  prevent  any  particle  of  the  consecrated  wafer  from 
being  lost  or  profaned." 

The  wafer  of  the  Koinish  clmreli.  used  in  the  m.a.ss, 
is  composed  of  unleavened  bread.  It  is  made  thin 
and  circul.ar,  and  bears  upon  it  either  the  figure  of 
Christ  or  the  initials  J.  H.  8..  which  mean  Jc^ii  Homi- 
iiuiii  .S'r//c(//or,  Jcsiis  the  Saviour  of  men,  or  as  some  cx- 
|ilain  it.  the  three  first  letters  of  the  name  of  Jesus  in 
fJreek.  The  mass  is  termed  by  Komanists  an  iin- 
bliody  .sacrifice,  in  opposition  to  tlie  bloodv  sacrifice 
of  I  he  cross  ;  and  they  allege,  that  while  Christ's  sacri- 
fice upon  the  cross  was  siifiieient  to  obtain  pardon  for 
the  siiiH  of  the  whole  worhl,  the  s.icrifice  is  to  be  re- 


peated ill  order  that  the  benefits  of  the  fii'St  saciificf 
might  bea|iplied.  The  sacrifice  of  the  m.ass  is  ground- 
ed on  the  dogma  of  transiibstantiation  and  the  real 
presence,  and  is  believed  to  possess  a  propitiatory 
merit  butli  for  the  living  and  the  ile.id.  which  was  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  plain  terms  by  the  Tridentinc 
fathers.  Some  of  the  more  moderate  Koniish  writers, 
as.  for  example.  Tatlier  Hossnct,  attempt  to  inodil'y 
and  explain  the  [iiopitiatory  character  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  by  representing  it  as  commemora- 
tive and  intercessory.  Hut  it  must  appear  obvioiig 
to  every  thoughtful  mind,  that  a  sacrifice  cannot  be 
at  once  propitiatory  and  commemorative,  the  two 
qualities  being  necessarily  inconsistent,  and  even  con- 
tradictory. Ill  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  the  follow- 
ing account  occurs  of  the  mode  in  which  the  wafer  is 
given  to  the  communicaiit :  "The  ]iiiest,  in  giving 
the  consecrated  water  to  the  eoiinnunicant,  .s.ays, 
'  IJehold  the  Lamb  of  God  !  Ikliold  1  liin  who  laketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world!'  Then  he  and  the  com- 
municant repeat  thrice,  '  Lord.  I  am  not  worthy  thon 
shouldest  enter  my  roof;  speak,  therefore,  but  the 
word,  and  my  soul  shall  be  healed.'  the  communicant 
striking  his  breast  in  token  of  his  unwortliiness. 
Then,  s,a\s  the  Directory,  having  the  towel  raised 
above  your  breast,  your  eyes  modestly  closed,  your 
head  likewise  raised  up,  and  your  mouth  convenient- 
ly open,  receive  the  holy  s.acraineiit  on  your  tongue, 
resting  on  your  under  lip;  then  close  your  mouth, 
and  say  in  your  heart,  '  Amen,  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  l.^jray  it  may  preserve  my  soul 
to  eternal  life.' " 

Numerous,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Komaiiist.  are 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  not  only  to  the  living,  but  to  the  dead.  It 
is  by  the  saying  of  m.asses  that  souls  are  delivered 
from  purgatory.  Mr.  Seymour,  in  his  '  Pilgrimage 
to  Rome,'  informs  n.s,  "that  in  Italy  the  parish 
churches  are  much  neglected,  and  in  indill'erent  state 
of  repair,  and  the  parochial  clergy,  whose  duty  is  the 
cure  of  souls,  are  too  ot'ten  found  in  poverty  and 
destitiilion.  while  the  establishments  of  the  conven- 
tual and  cathedral  clergy,  whose  main  duty  is  to  say 
m.asses  for  the  delivery  of  souls  from  pnrgatorv,  are 
exceedingly  wealthy,  being  enriched  by  large  dona- 
tions and  bequests."  Of  late  years,  what  are  called 
Piirgatori.an  Societies  have  been  established  in  lAindon, 
Dublin,  and  other  places,  whose  members  regnlarlv 
contribute  sums  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
"  procuring  m.asses  to  be  ofl'ered  up  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  dcce.ased  parents,  relations,  and  friends, 
of  all  the  subscribers  to  the  institution  in  |iarticnlar, 
and  the  faithful  departed  in  general.  "  It  is  not  nii- 
usiial  to  find  in  the  Uoman  Catholic  Directories  such 
notices  as  these: — Monthly  miusscs  will  be  said  t'or 
Mieli  benefactors  as  will  aid  in  p.aying  oil"  the  debt  on 
such  anil  such  chapels  and  schools ;  and  masses  « ill 
be  said  every  <piarter  for  those  who  are  interred  in 
such  and  such  a  burial-ground.  "  It  is  taught  and 
believed  in  Italy,"  says  .Mr.  Seymour,  "  tliata  luiniber 
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of  '  daily  masses,'  of  '  Iiigli  masses,'  of  '  rememliraiioe 
masses,'  of  '  volimtary  oft'eriiigs,'  can  release  siirt'ering 
souls,  or  diminisli  tlie  intensity  of  tlieir  sufferings  in 
tlie  friglitfnl  abode  of  purgatory,  and  tliiis  tend  to 
translate  them  to  a  state  of  rest  in  t!io  regions  of  tlie 
blessed.  Tlie  monks  and  friars  of  the  inferior  and 
mendicant  orders  avail  tliemselves  of  tliis  belief,  and 
profess  a  readiness  to  offer,  in  tlie  clinrcli  of  the  con- 
vent, the  re!|nisite  number  of  masses,  provided  a 
commensurate  donation  or  gratuity  be  given  to  the 
convent,  for  (he  maintenance  of  the  poor  brethren. 
I  have  myself  witnessed  the  bargain  and  arrangement 
for  this,  and  have  seen  the  masses  purchased,  the 
money  paid  and  received,  at  the  moderate  charge 
of  about  '2s.,  to  secure  the  release  of  a  soul."  High 
mass  is  so  called  as  being  aceonipanicd  by  all  the 
ceremonies  which  custom  and  antliority  have  annex- 
ed to  the  celebration  of  mass. 

^r.^S.S.\IJ.A.XS,  a  name  sonietinu's  given  to  the 
IIksyciiasts  (which  see\ 

MASS!  MANS.     See  St;Mi-Pi-.i.AniAXS. 

M.VrAHITI  (Maoa  Raa),  the  ripening  or  com- 
pleting of  the  year,  a  festival  regularly  observed  in 
Huahine  in  Polynesia.  "  In  general,"  says  Mr.  El- 
lis, "the  men  only  engaged  in  pagan  festivals;  but 
men,  women,  and  children,  attended  at  this :  the 
females,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sa- 
cred enclosure.  A  sninptiious  banquet  was  lield  an- 
nually at  the  time  of  its  ob-ervance,  which  was 
regulated  by  the  blossoming  of  reeds.  Their  rites 
and  wor.slii|)  were  in  many  respects  singular,  but  in 
none  more  so  than  in  tlie  ripening  of  the  year,  whicli 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  annual  acknowledgment 
(o  the  gods.  W'lien  tlio  prayers  were  Hnished  at  the 
niarae,  and  the  banquet  ended,  a  us.age  prevailed 
much  resembling  the  iiopish  custom  of  mass  for  souls 
in  purgatorv.  Each  individual  returned  to  liis 
home,  or  to  bis  family  manic,  there  to  ofTer  special 
prayers  for  the  spirits  of  departed  relatives,  that  they 
might  be  liberated  from  the  ;)o,  or  stale  of  night,  and 
ascend  to  roliutunortnoa,  the  mount  Meru  of  Polyne- 
sia, or  return  to  this  world,  by  entering  into  the 
body  of  one  of  its  inhabitants.  They  did  not  sup- 
pose, according  to  the  generally  received  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  that  the  spirits  who  entered  the  body 
of  some  dweller  upon  earth,  would  permanently  re- 
main there,  but  only  conic  and  inspire  the  person  to 
declare  future  events,  or  execute  any  other  commis- 
sion from  the  supernatural  beings  on  whom  they 
imagined  they  were  constantly  dependent." 

M.-\T.\TIX[,  the  god  of  tishing-net  makers  among 
the  natives  of  the  Soutli  Sea  Islands,  particularly 
the  Tahitiaiis. 

MATERIALISTS,  a  name  usually  applied  to 
those  speculative  thinkers  who  attempt  to  explain 
tlie  whole  tlicory  of  the  universe,  and  even  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  and  thought,  by  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion.  The  Materialist  denies  the  separate 
existence  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  thus  obviates 
the  necessity  of  propounding  any   qnestion  as   to 


llieir  mutual  action  and  influence  upon  each  other, 
and  yet  the  hypothesis  of  the  Materialists  is  itself 
an  intrusion  upon  a  province  from  which  man  is  ex- 
cluded. We  know  nothing  of  mind  or  of  matter  but 
by  tlieir  properties;  tlie  essential  nature  of  either  it 
is  impossible  in  our  present  state  we  can  ever  dis-, 
cover.  Oh  a  prima  facie  view  of  the  subject,  the 
presumption  seems  to  be  against  the  Materialist. 
What  two  things  are  apparently  more  completely 
distinct  in  their  nature  than  thought  and  matter? 
All  that  we  know  of  matter  is,  that  it  is  inert,  sense- 
less, and  lifeless,  but  that  any  moditication  of  matter 
should  give  rise  to  thought,  seems  inconsistent  with 
all  that  we  can  learn  of  its  modifications  as  far  as 
they  are  ever  effected  by  liimian  power.  ■'  It  was 
never  supposed,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  "  that  cogitation  is  inherent  in  matter,  or 
that  every  particle  is  a  tliinkiiig  being.  Yet  if  any 
part  of  matter  be  devoid  of  thought,  what  part  can 
we  suppose  to  think?  Matter  can  differ  from  matter 
only  in  form,  density,  bulk,  motion,  and  direction  of 
motion;  to  which  of  these,  however  varied  or  com- 
bined, can  consciousness  be  annexed?  To  be  round 
or  square,  to  be  solid  or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  little,  to 
be  moved  slowly  or  swiftly,  one  way  or  another,  are 
modes  of  material  existence,  all  equally  alien  from 
the  nature  of  cogitation.  If  mailer  be  once  without 
thought,  it  can  only  be  made  to  ihink  by  some  new 
modilication,  but  all  the  inodilications  which  it  can 
admit  are  equally  unconnected  with  cogitative 
]iowers."  If  this  then  be  the  proper  conclusion  to 
which  onr  knowledge  of  matter  necessarily  leads  ns, 
there  is  the  strongest  presumption  against  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Materialists.  But  then  it  may  be  alleged, 
the  mere  existence  of  a  violent  presumption  again^t 
the  theory  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  rejected. 
Were  the  theory  supported  by  actual  facts,  which 
went  far  to  establish  its  truth,  no  mere  presumption 
could  be  of  any  force.  But  the  subject  is  not  such 
as  to  admit  of  being  established  by  facts,  any  more 
than  it  admits  of  being  opposed  by  facts.  Whether 
the  mind  be  material  or  immaterial  is  a  question 
which  no  collection  of  facts  can  ever  either  prove  or 
disprove ;  and  in  this  state  of  the  ease  tlie  force  of 
the  theory  is  sufficiently  obviated  by  opposing  to  it 
a  powerful  analogical  argument,  which,  though  it 
does  not  show  that  the  theory  is  false,  shows  at  all 
events  that  it  is  extremely  improbable.  All  the 
modifications  of  matter  which  the  chemist  or  the 
mechanical  philosopher  have  ever  discovered  have 
been  devoid  of  cogitative  power,  and  is  it  not  in  ihe 
highest  degree  unhkcly  that  the  modification  of  mat- 
ter, which  constilules  the  body  of  man.  should  be 
the  single  solitary  exception  in  the  whole  nnivcr.-e 
of  matter  and  its  inlinite  modifications? 

Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  enlerlained  very  high 
notions  of  the  extent  of  the  human  faculties,  wlun 
he  declared  bis  opinion  that  in  process  of  time  man 
would  discover  tlie  essences  of  material  objects.  The 
fact  is,  that  though,  since  the  days  of  Bacon,  physical 
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[ihilosopliy  ill  all  its  deparliiu'iits  has  made  astoiiisli- 
iii!»  progro-.s,  the  essence  of  no  one  substance  in  na 
turc  has  been  hitherto  discovered.  And  wiihont 
any  iiiordinate  deiireciation  ol'onr  intellectual  consti- 
tution. »!•  niav  piononnce  the  discovery  beyond  the 
reach  of  man.  The  human  understanding  is  limilcd, 
and  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  materiality  or 
innnatoriality  of  the  thinkini;  principle,  transcends 
those  limits.  "We  have  the  idc.-is  of  matter  and 
thinking,"  Locke  wi>ely  remarks,  '•  but  possibly  .shall 
never  be  able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material 
being  thinks  or  no."  "  Hy  the  mind  of  a  man,"  says 
Dr.  Keid,  "  we  understand  that  in  him  which  think.s, 
remembers,  reasons,  wills;  the  essence  both  of  body 
and  mind  is  unknown  to  us."  And  Mr.  Stewart, 
speaking  of  the  "occasional  causes"  of  .Malebranche 
and  Leibnitz,  observes,  '•  The  chief  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  occasional  causes  i.s,  that  it  presumes  to 
decide  npoii  a  question  of  which  human  reason  is 
altogether  incompetent  to  judge — our  ignorance  of 
the  mode  in  which  matter  acts  upon  mind,  or  mind 
upon  matter, — furnishing  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof 
that  the  one  may  not  act  directly  and  innnediately 
on  the  other,  in  some  way  iucomprcliensible  by  our 
faculties." 

On  re.lection  it  must  appear  unrensonable  in  t  e 
extreme  to  deny  the  existence  of  mind,  and  yet  le- 
tain  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  matter.  Both 
rest  on  evidence  e  pially  powerful  and  niuleniable. 
On  this  point  Lord  Brougham  justly  remarks  :  '•  The 
evidence  lor  the  existence  of  mind  is  to  the  full  as 
complete  as  that  upon  which  we  believe  in  the  ex- 
i.stence  of  matter.  Indeed  it  is  more  certain  and 
more  irrefragable.  The  consciousness  of  existence, 
the  perpetual  sense  that  wo  are  thinking,  ami  that 
we  are  performing  the  operation  quite  independently 
of  all  material  objects,  proves  to  us  the  existence  of 
a  being  dillerent  from  our  bodies,  with  a  degree  of 
evidence  higher  than  aii)'  we  can  have  for  the  exist- 
ence of  those  hollies  tliemselves,  or  of  any  other 
part  of  the  material  world.  It  is  certain — proved, 
indeed,  to  demoustiation — that  many  of  the  percep- 
tions of  matter  which  we  derive  through  the  senses 
are  deceitt'nl.  and  seem  to  indicate  that  which  has  no 
reality  at  all.  Some  inferences  which  we  draw  re- 
specting it  are  confounded  with  direct  sensation  or 
perception,  for  exam|de,  the  idea  of  motion  ;  other 
iilc.^s,  as  those  of  hardness  and  solidity,  are  equally 
the  result  of  reasoning,  and  ot'ten  ndslead.  Thus  we 
never  doubt,  on  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  that  the 
parts  (if  m.atter  touch — that  dilVerent  bodies  come  in 
contact  with  one  another,  and  with  our  organs  of 
sense;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
there  still  is  some  small  distance  between  the  bcjdies 
which  we  think  we  perceive  to  touch.  Indeed  it  is 
barely  |>ossible  that  all  the  sensations  and  percep- 
tions which  we  have  of  the  material  world  inav  be 
only  ideas  in  our  own  minds :  it  is  barely  jiossible, 
Iherelbrc,  that  matter  should  have  no  existence. 
But  that  mind — that  the  sentient  principle — that  the 


thing  or  the  being  which  we  call  '  /'  and  '  «•«,'  and 
which  thinks,  I'eela,  reasons — should  have  no  exist- 
ence, is  a  contradicticni  in  terms.  Of  the  two  ex- 
istences, then,  that  of  mind  as  independent  of  matter 
is  more  certain  than  that  of  matter  apart  from  mind." 

Among  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  the  lead- 
ing Materialists  were  Democritus  and  Kpicurus, 
biiihofwhom  admitted  nothijig  in  mind  but  sensa- 
tiuus,  and  notliiug  in  nature  but  bodies,  and  alleged 
the  primary  coniponent  piinciple-  of  all  things  to  be 
iuili\isil)le,  eternal,  and  indestructible  atoms.  But 
while  these  t,wo  schools  of  ancient  Materialists  agreed 
together  as  to  the  hiateria  priiiid  or  original  mat- 
ter of  the  universe,  they  dill'ered  as  to  the  mode 
ill  which  the  atoms  operated,  so  as  mechanically  to 
construct  the  uiiiver.se.  Democritus  alleged,  that 
atoms  were  put  in  motion  in  a  right  line  in  the  iii- 
linite  void.  Epicurus,  however,  dissatislied  with  this 
explanation,  endowed  the  panicles  with  a  second 
motion  in  an  obli(pie  line,  by  which,  being  carried  in 
every  direction,  they  would  come  by  their  successive 
contacts  and  separations  to  [irodnce  the  did'erent 
phenomena  which  present  themselves  in  the  uni- 
verse. In  the  system  of  Democritus  mind  is  simply 
an  aggregate  of  images  conveyed  from  external  ob- 
jects, and  coming  into  cont.act  with  the  inner  organi- 
zation of  man.  Kpicurus,  pushing  still  farther  his 
materialistic  views,  regarded  the  mind  as  composed 
of  a  more  relined  matter  than  the  body,  but  so  united 
to  it  that  the  dissolution  of  the  one  involves  the  dis- 
solution of  the  other.  The  school  of  Epicurus  con- 
tinued for  ages  to  propagate  its  materialist  opinions, 
without,  however,  giving  rise  to  a  single  individual 
who  could  be  said  to  emulate  the  fame  of  its  founder. 
With  the  single  exception,  indeed,  of  the  brilliant 
poem  of  Lncretiu.s,  '•  De  Xatui-a  Jici-um"  on  the 
nature  of  things,  this  mechanical  system  of  philoso- 
l)hy  has  left  no  trace  of  its  existence  among  the  spe- 
culative theories  of  antiquity. 

It  lias  been  strangely  alleged  by  some  writers  that 
the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  lirst  centuries  held 
materialist  views.  To  understand,  however,  what 
were  their  true  sentiments  on  this  subject,  we  must 
liear  in  mind  the  circumstances  in  which  they  wrote. 
The  early  Christian  Church  had  to  contend  with  va- 
rious systems  of  doctrine  which  sought  to  mingle 
themselves  up  with  the  Christian  scheme.  Hence 
arose  the  Xeo-Platonism  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
and  the  variety  of  (Jiiostic  sects,  some  of  them  per- 
vaded by  .ludaisin,  and  others  by  the  Oriental  sys- 
tems of  philo.sophy.  These  various  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  instead  of  claiming  the  slightest  allinity 
with  nviterialism,  partook  largely  of  the  characters 
iif  the  opposite  system  of  spiritualism.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  theretore,  that  in  combating  the  high 
Siiiritiialist  views  of  the  .Mexaiidriaii  and  (inostic 
schools,  a  lew  of  the  early  Christian  writers  should 
have  expressed  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  materialism. 
But  the  tendency  of  their  writings,  as  a  whoie,  is  far 
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fn)in  fnvuiiring  any  views  which  altaclied  high  irii- 
lioi'taiice  to  matter,  so  as  to  exchnie  mind  or  spirit. 
On  tlie  contrary,  they  viewed  matter  as  an  inert  and 
passive  snhstance  at  the  lowest  stage  of  existence ; 
and  rit.  .\ngn6tine  even  goes  so  far  as  to  c^ill  it  an 
ahnost  non-existence,  and  lie  says  that  if  tliere  were 
a  word  which  at  once  signified  something  whicli  is, 
and  something  wliich  is  not,  he  would  give  that  name 
to  matter. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  materialist  opinions  were  ex- 
tensively diffused  by  the  secret  societies  whicli  arose 
in  Svria  and  Egypt ;  one  of  the  iinliatory  maxims 
inculcated  upon  their  members  being,  that  there  was 
no  other  God  than  material  nature.  But  the  first 
development  of  materialism,  as  a  philoso|ihical  .sys- 
tem in  modern  times,  is  due  to  Spinoza,  who  taught 
that  thought,  like  extension,  could  be  only  a  pro- 
perty of  a  material  substance,  and  that  intelligence 
and  will  are  simply  modilications  of  the  human  or- 
ganism. iNIaterialism,  however,  in  its  grossest  and 
nujst  repulsive  form,  was  set  forth  by  the  author  of 
the  ■  Systeme  de  la  Nature' — ^a  work  which  obtained 
a  wide  circulation,  not  only  on  the  Continent  of 
Kurope,  but  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  in  -America, 
mulennining  the  religious  principles  of  multitudes, 
ami  dilfusing  among  all  cla-ses  of  society  a  bold,  mi- 
blushing  infidchty.  "  The  universe,"  says  this  leader 
in  the  ranks  of  modern  Materialists,  '•  that  vast  as- 
semblage of  all  that  e.'iists,  exhibits  nowhere  any- 
thing else  than  matter  and  motion."  The  same  doc- 
trine has  been  more  recently  revived  by  M.  Comte, 
iu  wliat  is  termed  the  Positive  Philosophy,  which 
explains  all  natural  phenomena  whatever,  whether 
material,  mental,  or  moral,  as  merely  the  necessary 
results  of  the  laws  of  extension  or  of  motion.  The 
operations  of  miiul  or  spirit  are  thus  resolved  inio 
tlie  laws  of  matter,  and  the  necessity  is  obviate  1  of 
having  recoin-se  to  a  Great  First  Cause,  personal, 
spiritual,  all-creating,  and  all-controlliug.  This  form 
of  materialism,  accordingly,  in  its  very  nature  and 
results,  termluales  in  Atheism.  Yet  Dr.  Priest  ey, 
though  holding  substantially  the  same  opinions  with 
D'llolbach  and  Comte,  avows  in  his  writings  his 
firm  belief  in  a  personal  God,  a  resurrection  from 
tlie  dead,  and  a  future  state  of  final  retribution. 
The  same  inconsistency  marks  the  theories  of  not  a 
few  of  the  Positivlsts  and  other  Materialists  of  our 
own  dav.  Some  of  the  recent  Spiritualists  in  America, 
to  uphold  their  views  of  clairvoyance  and  m.agnetic 
influence,  put  forth  a  modilied  form  of  materialism, 
alleging  the  soul  to  be  com[]Osed  not  of  gross  matter, 
but  of  a  subtle,  ethereal,  impalpable  substance  like 
light,  heat,  or  electricity.  The  same  tlieory  was 
broached  by  Hartley,  followed  up  by  Abraham 
Tucker,  tlie  ingenicuis  author  of  the  '  Light  of  Na- 
ture pursued,'  and  more  fully  developed  by  Dr.  Ma- 
son Good  in  his  '  Life  of  Lucretius,'  prefixed  to  his 
Kn  li>li  poetical  translation  of  the  celebrated  poem  of 
that  ancient  writer,  who  was  himself  an  avowed  and 
gross  Materialist.     "This,"  as  Dr.  James  Buchanan 


well  remarks,  ••  is  a  new  and  very  singular  phase  of 
materialism.  It  is  widely  dilierent  from  the  doctrine 
which  was  taught  by  the  intidel  writers  of  the  last 
century.  They  had  recourse  to  the  theory  of  mate- 
rialism chiefly  with  the  view  of  excluding  a  world  of 
spirits,  and  of  underuiiuing  tlie  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  :  here  it  is  applied  to  prove  the  constant  de- 
velopment and  indestructible  existence  of  nihids 
generated  from  matter,  but  destined  to  survive  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  ;  nay,  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter in  the  universe  is  supposed  to  be  advancing,  in 
one  magnilicent  progression,  towards  the  spiritual 
state.  The  danger  now  is,  not  that  religion  may  be 
undermined  by  materialism,  but  that  it  may  be  sup- 
planted by  a  fond  and  foolish  superstition,  in  which 
tlie  facts  of  mesmerism  and  the  fictions  of  clairvoy- 
ance are  blended  into  one  ghostly  system,  fitted  to 
exert  a  powerful  but  pernicious  influence  on  over- 
credulous  minds."  Though  there  ma)-  be  some  foun- 
dation for  the  apprehension  here  expressed  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  yet  the  tendency  which  has  so  strongly 
appeared  of  late  years  in  England  among  too  many 
cultivators  of  science  to  favour  such  works  as  those 
of  Oken  and  Comte,  and  the  -Vestiges  of  Creation,' 
renders  it  not  imprubable,  that  for  some  time  to 
come,  writers  on  Christian  apologetics  will  find  it 
necessary  to  conteml  earnestly  against  a  rapidly 
increasing   school  of  materialist   philosophers.     See 

ATillilSTS,  N.^TL'K.M.ISTS. 

.M.\TTI,  the  residence  of  a  monastic  community 
among  the  Hindus.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  build- 
ings, including  a  set  of  huts  or  chambers  for  the 
Mahant  or  superior,  and  his  resident  C/ielas  or  disci- 
ples ;  a  temple  sacred  to  the  deity  whom  they  wor 
ship,  or  the  Stimddli,  or  .-brine  of  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  or  some  eminent  teacher ;  and  one  or  more 
sheds  or  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men- 
dicants or  travellers  who  are  constantly  visiting  the 
Mat'/i,  both  ingress  and  egress  being  free  to  all. 
The  number  of  permanent  pujiils  in  a  Mat'h  varies 
tVom  three  or  four  to  thirty  or  forty  ;  besides  whom 
there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  out-door  mem- 
bers. The  resident  Clie'hs  are  usually  the  elders  of 
the  body,  with  a  few  of  the  younger  as  their  atten- 
dants and  scholars.  The  superior  is  usually  elected 
from  the  senior  or  more  prollcieiit  of  the  pupils. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Hindu  convents  are  sup- 
ported is  thus  pointed  out  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wil- 
son :  '•  Most  of  the  Mnt'hs  have  some  endowments 
of  land,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  established 
in  large  cities,  and  especially  at  Benares,  the  indivi- 
dual amount  of  these  endowments  is,  in  general,  of 
little  value.  There  are  few  JMitt'/is  iu  any  district 
that  possess  live  hundred  bigalis  of  land,  or  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  and  the  most  usual  quan- 
tity is  about  thirty  or  forty  bigahs  only  :  this  is  j 
sometimes  let  out  for  a  fixed  rent ;  at  other  times,  it  j 
is  cultivated  by  t\\c  Mot'h  on  its  ov.n  account ;  the  ' 
highest  rental  met  with,  in  any  of  the  returns  pro- 
cured, is   six   hundred  and   thiity  rupees  per  annum. 
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Altlioiigli,  liowcver,  tlie  iiiHividiial  portions  are  trif- 
liiif;,  tlip  •rri'at  miinl)cr  of  these  petty  e.-lablislimciits 
rentiers  the  ai:i;rP!;ntp  amount  con.«iiloralih-,  and  as 
the  cndiiwed  lands  have  been  granted  Mufi,  or  free 
ot"  hind  lax,  they  form,  altogether,  a  serious  deduc- 
tion from  the  revenue  of  each  district. 

"  Besides  tlie  lands  they  may  hohl,  the  Miit'hs 
liave  other  sources  of  support :  tlie  attachment  of 
lav  votaries  frequently  contributes  very  liberally  to 
their  wants :  the  community  is  also  sometimes  con- 
cerned, though,  in  general,  covertly,  in  traffic,  and 
besides  those  means  of  supply,  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  most  of  thein  sally  forth  daily,  to  collect 
alms  from  the  vicinity,  the  airgregate  of  which,  gen- 
erally in  the  sliape  of  rice  or  other  grains,  furnishes 
forth  the  common  table :  it  only  remains  to  observe, 
that  the  tenants  of  these  Mtd'/m,  particularly  the 
VdMimvai,  are  most  commonly  nf  a  i|uict  inoffen- 
sive character,  and  the  ^f(lha»ts^  especi:illy  are  men 
of  talents  and  respectability,  alihougli  they  possess, 
occasionally,  a  little  of  that  self-importance,  which 
the  conceit  of  superior  sanctify  is  apt  to  inspire  : 
there  are,  it  is  true,  exceptions  to  this  iiuiocuons 
character,  and  robberies  and  murders  have  been 
tivaced  to  these  religions  establishments," 

>[.\ri  I  K.M  .\  (Gr.  a  I..esson),  a  name  usually  given 
in  the  ancient  fireek  writers  to  the  Creed,  probably 
because  the  catechunteus  were  obliged  to  learn  it. 

M.VTHEM.V  TU'I.  a  term  applied  to  astrologers 
biith  in  the  .Iiistiui.au  and  Theodosian  codes. 

M.\'rrHIKIXr,  a  name  given  to  the  1$ri:tiiren 
OF  Tin;  IIoi.v  Trinity  (which  sec),  because  their 
church  in  Paris  has  St.  Mathurinus  for  its  tutelar 
saint. 

MATINS,  the  ancient  name  used  in  the  Christian 
church  to  denote  early  morning  prayers,  which 
usually  began  about  day-break.  The  office  of  ma- 
tins or  morning  pniver.  according  to  the  Church  of 
Kngiaiid,  is  an  abridgment  of  her  ancient  services, 
for  matins,  lauds,  and  prime. 

Hr.\  rKACJYKT-K,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
Ar.YRT.iv  (which  see),  or  priests  of  Cyhele.  because 
tlicy  gathered  oblations  for  the  Great  Mother. 

M.\TI{.VIJ.\.  ail  annual  festival  celebrated  at 
Kome  on  the  lltli  of  .Inne.  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Maliitti.  K(nnan  matrons  alone  took  part  in  the 
ceremonies,  oftering  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earth- 
enware. A  female  slave  was  next  introduced  into 
the  temple,  who  received  a  blow  on  the  cheek  from 
one  of  the  matrons,  and  was  driven  with  scorn  from 
the  sacred  building.  It  was  customary  for  the  ma- 
trons at  this  festival  to  carry  the  children  of  their 
sisters  instead  of  their  own  into  the  temple,  and  to 
otVcr  up  prayers  to  the  goddess  in  their  behalf,  whose 
statue  was  then  crowned  with  a  garland  by  one  of 
the  matrons  whose  husband  was  still  alive. 

MATRKS  SACROUUM  {\m.  mothers  of  the 
sacred  things),  priestesses  of  Mit/iras.  the  Persian 
god  of  the  Sun.  after  his  worship  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  Knipire. 


MATRICULA,  »  tenn  used  by  the  council  nf 
.-\gde,  to  denote  the  Canon  ("which  seel  or  cat.alogne 
of  the  clergv  in  the  ancient  Christian  church. 

M.-\TU1CIILARII,  subordinate  ccclesi.aslical  offi- 
cers among  the  ancient  Christians.  They  were  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  church,  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  sleep.  They  had  also  a  specific 
office  to  perform  in  public  processions. 

MATRIMONY.     See  Marri.vck. 

MATRONALIA.  an  ancient  lUiman  festival  cele- 
brated annually  on  the  Kalends  of  March,  in  honour 
of  Mars.  It  was  kept  by  the  matrons  alone;  hence 
the  name.  It  was  instituted  either  on  account  of  the 
peace  which  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  bv  the  mediation  of  women ;  or  liccause 
the  founder  of  Uome  was  the  son  of  Ilia  and  Mars. 

M.V'i'SURI,  a  public  spectacle  exhibited  at  Nagji- 
.saki  in  Japan,  on  the  birthday  of  the  god  Sutca,  the 
patron  of  the  city.  It  consi-ts  of  processions,  plays, 
dances,  and  other  amusements,  which  are  celebrated 
at  the  expense  of  the  iiih.abitants  of  ten  or  eleven 
streets  uniting  each  year  for  that  purpose.  Proces- 
sions pass  through  the  princii)al  streets,  and  specta- 
cles are  exhibited  in  a  temporary  building  of  bamboo, 
with  a  thatched  roof,  open  towards  the  sqiuire  on 
which  it  is  erected.  The  festival  is  thus  described 
by  Kiimpfer,  who  himself  witnessed  it  :  ''  Everything 
being  ready,  the  Sinto  clergy  of  the  city  appear  in 
a  body,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  bringing  over  in 
procession  the  Mlhosi  of  their  great  Sutca,  as,  also, 
to  keep  him  company,  that  of  Si/mios.  Mm-aah 
is  left  at  home,  as  there  is  no  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  actions  from  which  it  could  be 
inferred  th.it  he  delighted  in  walking  and  travelling. 

'•The  Sinto  clergy,  upon  this  occasion,  style  them- 
selves Oolomi — that  is,  the  hii/h  f/reol  retimie  — their 
pompous  title,  notwitlistaiiding  the  alms-chest  is  one 
of  the  principal  things  they  carry  in  the  procession, 
and,  indeed,  to  very  good  purpose,  for  there  is  such  a 
innltitude  of  things  thrown  among  them  by  the 
crowds  of  superstitious  spectators,  as  if  they  had  a 
mind  out  of  mere  charity  to  stone  them, 

"  When  they  come  to  the  place  of  exhibition,  the 
ecclesiastics  seat  themselves,  according  to  their 
quality,  which  .appears  in  good  me.nsnre  by  their 
dress,  upon  three  benches,  built  lor  them  bclore  the 
front  of  the  temple.  The  two  superiors  lake  the 
uppermost  bench,  clad  in  black,  with  a  particular 
head  ornament,  and  a  Sliort  start',  as  a  badge  of  their 
authority.  Four  others,  next  in  rank,  sit  njion  the 
second  bench,  dressed  in  while  ecclesiastical  gowns, 
with  a  black  lackered  cap,  somelhing  ditierent  iVoin 
that  worn  by  their  superiors.  The  main  body  takes 
possession  of  the  third  and  lowermost  bench,  silting 
promiscuously,  and  all  clad  in  while  gowns,  with  a 
black  Lackered  cap.  somewhat  like  those  of  tlie  Je- 
suits. The  servants  and  porters  appointed  to  cany 
the  holy  utensils  of  the  temple,  and  other  people 
who  have  .anything  to  do  at  this  soleniiiily.  slaiid 
next  to  the  ecclesi.astics,  bareheaded. 
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"On  tlie  other  side  of  the  square,  opposite  to  the 
ecclesiastics,  sit  the  deputies  of  tlie  govenioi-s,  mider 
a  tent,  upon  a  tine  mat,  somewliat  raised  from  the 
ground.  For  magnificence  sake,  and  out  of  respect 
for  this  holy  act,  they  have  twenty  pikes  of  state 
planted  before  them  in  the  ground. 

"  The  public  spectacles  on  these  occasions  are  a 
sort  of  plays,  acted  by  eight,  twelve,  or  more  per- 
sons. The  subject  is  taken  out  of  the  history  of 
their  gods  and  heroes.  Their  remarkable  adven- 
tures, heroic  actions,  and  sometimes  their  love  in- 
trigues, put  in  verse,  are  sung  by  dancing  actors, 
whilst  others  play  upon  musical  instruments.  If  the 
subject  be  thought  too  grave  and  moving,  there  is 
now  and  then  a  comic  actor  jumps  out  unawares  upon 
the  stage,  to  divert  the  audience  with  his  gestures 
and  merry  discourse  in  prose.  Some  of  their  other 
plays  are  composed  only  of  ballets  or  dances,  like  the 
performance  of  the  mimic  actors  on  the  Roman  stage. 
For  the  dancers  do  not  speak,  but  endeavour  to  ex- 
press the  contents  of  the  stoiy  they  are  about  to 
represent,  as  naturally  as  possible,  both  by  their 
dress  and  by  their  gestures  and  aclions,  regulated 
according  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.  The 
chief  subjects  of  the  play,  such  as  fountains,  bridges, 
gates,  houses,  gardens,  trees,  mountains,  animals,  and 
the  like,  are  also  represented,  some  as  big  as  the  life, 
and  all  in  general  contrived  so  as  to  be  removed  at 
pleasure,  like  the  scenes  of  our  European  plays." 

M.\TTER  (Eternity  of).  See  Eteknitv  of 
TiiK  World. 

MATTHEW'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  festival  of  the  Rom 
ish  church,  kept  on  the  '21st  of  September,  in  honour 
of  the  Evangelist  Matthew.   This  f'estival  is  observed 
in  the  Greek  church  on  the  16fh  of  November, 

M.VITHEW'S  (St.)  LITURGY,  one  of  the 
twelve  Liturgies  of  the  Maronites  contained  in  their 
Missal. 

MATTHIAS'S  (St.)  BXY,  a  festival  observed  by 
the  Romish  church,  on  the  24ih  of  February,  in 
honour  of  Matthias,  who  was  elected  to  the  apostle- 
ship  in  room  of  Judas. 

M.-VTUT.A,,  a  surname  of  Jiiun,  under  which  the 
festival  M.\trali.4.  (which  see)  was  observed  in  her 
honour. 

M.\TUTIN.\,  the  new  morning  service  of  the 
ancient  GaUicau  cliurch,  so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  old  morning  service  which  was  always 
early  before  day  ;  whereas  this  was  after  the  day  was 
begun.  Wiien  tliis  was  admitted  among  tlie  canoni- 
cal hours  to  make  up  the  number  of  seven  times  a- 
day,  the  Psalms  appointed  for  the  service  were  the 
fifty-first,  the  sixty-third,  and  ninetieth. 

MAUI,  a  legendary  hero  of  the  Polynesian  my- 
thology. There  is  not  a  single  group  of  islands  in  the 
whole  range  of  Oceanica,  where  Maui  was  not  held 
in  constant  veneration  under  one  or  other  of  his  nu- 
merous appellations,  but  the  more  special  seat  of  his 
worship  was  New  Zealand,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  emerged  from  tlie  ocean  at  his  command ;  and 
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in  the  Tonga  islands  he  is  said  to  have  fished  up 
these  islands  out  of  the  sea  with  a  hook  and  line. 
"  The  stories  tell,"  says  Mr.  Hardwick  in  his  '  Christ 
and  otlier  Masters,'  '•  that  Maui  was  the  last-born 
child  of  Tara-hunga  or  Taranga,  being  descended 
also,  after  many  generations,  from  Tu-mata-uenga, 
one  of  the  unnatural  sons  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
Though  finally  admitted  to  the  number  of  the  gods, 
and  though  at  times  confounded  even  with  the 
highest  members  of  the  ancient  pantheon,  he  is  not 
unfrequently  declared  to  be  of  purely  human  origin. 
His  youthful  pranks,  betokening  always  an  exu- 
berance of  life  and  vigour,  and  occasionally  inter- 
mingled with  proceedings  of  more  than  dubious 
morality,  remind  us  of  the  early  feats  ascribed  to 
the  heroic  Krishna;  while  his  struggles  with  a  huge 
sea-monster  (Tunurua)  furnish  some  additional  pouits 
of  contact  or  comparison  with  the  Hercules  alike  of 
India  and  of  Greece.  On  this  account  it  was  that 
he  acquired  a  lasting  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
ancient  Maori,  and  was  scrupulously  invoked  by 
them  as  their  own  tutelary  genius  on  many  grand 
occasions,  and  especially  when  they  were  setting  out 
upon  some  fishing  expedition. 

"  Veiy  many  of  the  strange  adventures  which  are 
told  of  Maui  indicate  his  vast  superiority  over  his 
rive  elder  brothers  in  strength,  in  cunning,  in  good 
fortune.  To  astonish  or  to  overreach  them  he 
would  voluntarily  assume  the  form  and  other  quali- 
ties of  a  bird;  and  once,  in  this  disguise,  appears  to 
have  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  to  the  subter- 
ranean world,  in  which  his  parents  were  detained. 
Ere  long,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  myste- 
rious visitor  was  a  man,  or  rather  was  '  a  god,'  and 
when  his  mother  finally  beheld  in  him  her  own 
.Maui  ('  Maui  possessed  of  the  topknot,  or  power,  of 
Taranga'),  her  delight  at  the  discovery  was  rapturous 
and  unbounded.  '  This,'  she  exclaimed,  '  is  hideed 
my  child.  By  the  winds  and  storms  and  wave-up- 
lifting gales  he  was  fashioned  and  became  a  human 
being.  Welcome,  0  my  child,  welcome  :  by  thee 
shall  hereafter  be  climbed  the  threshold  of  the  house 
of  thy  great  ancestor,  Iline-nui-te-po  (the  goddess  of 
the  world  invisible),  and  deatli  itself  shall  thence- 
forth have  no  power  over  man.'  With  the  express 
intention  of  achieving  the  fulfilment  of  this  hopeful 
prophecy,  the  hero  of  New  Zealand  entered  on  the 
last  and  greatest  of  his  labours.  He  had  noticed 
how  the  sun  and  moon,  which  he  was  instigated  to 
extinguish,  were  immortalised,  because  it  was  their 
wont  to  bathe  in  some  living  fountain  :  '  he  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  do  the  same,  and  to  enter  the 
womb  of  Hine-nui-te-po,  that  is  Hades,  where  the 
living  water — the  life-giving  stream — was  situated. 
Hine-nui-te-po  draws  all  into  her  womb,  but  per- 
mits none  to  return.  Maui  determined  to  try,  trust- 
ing to  his  great  powers;  but  before  he  made  the 
attempt,  he  stiictly  charged  the  birds,  his  friends, 
not  to  laugh.  He  then  allowed  Great  Mother  Xight 
to  draw  him  into  her  womb.  His  head  and  slioul- 
2l 
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dcrs  had  alieaily  entered,  when  that  rorgetfiil  bird, 
the  Pi\v;ika-\vaka,  began  to  langli.  Nii;ht  closed 
licr  portals :  Nfaiii  was  out  in  two,  and  died.  Thus 
death  cnnie  into  llic  world,  [or  rather,  in  accordance 
with  a  second  and  more  congruous  version,  kept  its 
liold  upon  the  world].  Had  not  tlie  Piwaka-waka 
lan'^^hed.  .Maui  would  have  drunk  of  the  living  stream, 
and  man  would  never  [more]  have  died.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Mani ! '" 

M.\UI  F.\'r.\,  aliar  raising,  a  religions  ceremony 
in  Polynesia.  No  human  being  was  .«lain  on  this 
occjision,  but  numbers  of  pigs,  with  abundance  of 
pl;uitains,  were  placed  upon  the  allars,  which  were 
newly  ornamented  with  branches  of  the  sacred  miro, 
and  yellow  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  These 
rites  extended  to  every  mnrae  in  the  island,  ,ind  were 
designed  to  secure  rain  and  fertility,  for  the  country 
gained  by  conrjuest  or  recovered  from  invasion. 

JI.VULAVI,  the  name  usually  given  to  a  Mo- 
hammedan priest  in  India. 

.MAUNDY  TIIUUSDAY,  the  Thursday  before 
Ivister;  suppo'^ed  by  some  to  allude  to  the  mc/nrfa- 
Uim  or  commandment  which  Christ  gave  to  his  dis- 
ciples on  that  d.iy,  to  love  one  another  as  he  had 
loved  them ;  while  by  others  it  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  mnndatum  or  command,  that  being  the 
first  word  of  the  anthem  sung  on  that  day,  "  A 
new  commnndment  I  give  unto  yon."  Others  again 
allege  that  the  name  arose  from  the  viaunds  or  b.as- 
kets  of  gifts,  which  it  was  an  ancient  custom  for 
Christians  to  present  to  one  another  at  this  time,  in 
token  of  the  mutual  atTection  which  our  blessed 
Lord  urged  upon  his  people.  On  ^frntlnll|  T/mrxdai/. 
in  ancient  times,  in  some  of  the  Latin  churches,  the 
communion  was  administered  in  the  evening  al'ter 
supper,  in  imitation  of  the  first  communion.  Au- 
gustine takes  notice  of  the  same  custom,  and  also 
observes  that  the  communion  in  some  places  wa.s 
administered  twice  on  this  day ;  in  the  morning  tor 
the  sake  of  such  .as  could  not  keep  a  day  of  last,  and 
in  the  evening  for  those  that  tasted  till  eveniiig, 
when  they  ended  their  fast  and  received  the  com- 
munion afier  supper.  On  this  day  the  compelente.i  or 
candid.ites  for  baptism  publicly  rehearsed  the  Creed 
before  the  bishops  or  presbyters  in  the  church.  It 
was  customary  also  for  servants  to  receive  the  com- 
munion on  this  great  and  holy  fifth  d;iy  of  the  Pas- 
sion Week.  Atier  the  ancient  love-feasts  were  dis- 
continued, this  day  was  ob.served  as  a  feast  of  love. 

On  Maundy  Thursd.iy  the  Romish  chmch  cele- 
brates the  burial  or  entombment  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
It  may  ajipear  strange  thatOood  Frid;iy  being  consi- 
dered tlie  anniversary  of  onr  i^aviour's  death,  the  pre- 
ceding day  shoidd  be  chosen  to  represent  his  t'uneral ; 
lint  the  ri'ason  assigned  by  R.imanists  lor  this  seem- 
ing inconsistency  is,  that  the  church  has  preferred  to 
represent  it  by  anticipation  on  Thursdav,  rather  than 
on  the  tVdlowing  day  in  which  the  church  is  in  prolonnd 
mourning  on  account  of  his  death.  On  this  occasion, 
wc  learn,  on  the  testimony  of  an  ey^-wilncss,  that 


two  hosts  are  consecrated,  one  of  which  is  consumed 
as  usual  by  the  ofliciaiing  cardinal,  and  the  other  is 
cjvrefullv  placed  in  a  chalice,  .and  covered  with  a 
paten  and  napkin.  This  is  cilled  the  chalice  of  the 
Sepulchre,  and  is  very  handsome,  being  of  r<ick  crys- 
tal, set  in  silver  gilt,  and  adonied  by  figures  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  "The  procession,"  it  is  added, 
"  set  out  in  the  usual  manner,  the  Pope  being  last  of 
all,  and  on  this  occasion  tvallini/  bareheaded,  having 
the  canopy  borne  over  him  by  eight  bishops,  and 
carrying  in  his  hand  the  chalice,  containing  the  host. 
The  procession  passed  ihrongh  the  vestibule  to  the 
Pauline  Chapel,  which  was  illumin.ated  by  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  wax  lights — producing  a  blaze 
of  liglit  almost  intolerable  to  the  eye.  The  allar 
was  )uepared  as  a  sort  of  sepulchre,  and  there  the 
Pope  deposited  the  host,  in  a  small  wooilen  box  as 
in  the  tomb,  and  the  sepulchre  was  locked  by  the 
sacristan,  and  the  key  delivered  to  the  cardinal  peni- 
tentiary, wlio  was  to  perform  the  service  of  next 
day." 

Another  ceremony  observed  at  Rome  on  Iloly 
Thursday  is  the  wjushing  of  the  feet  of  thirteen 
pilgrims  by  the  Pope,  in  Imitation  of  the  act  if 
hinnility  am)  condescension  which  our  Lord  per- 
formed in  washing  the  feet  of  His  disciples.  An- 
other singular  ceremony  which  belongs  to  this  day 
is  the  washing  of  the  high  altar  with  wine ;  a  cere- 
mony which,  as  well  a«  that  of  uncovering  the  altar, 
has  already  been  described  under  the  article  .\i,tak. 
Tlie  Pope  .tlso  pronounces  a  solemn  anathema  on 
Maundy  Thursday  against  all  heretics  and  enemies 
of  the  chnrch  see  Anatiif.m.\),  being  the  Bull  in 
ca'iia  Doihiiii.  On  this  day  alone  of  all  the  festival 
(lays  in  the  year,  the  ceremony  is  perl'ormed  of 
blessing  the  cateclunncnal  and  chrismal  oils,  aiul  the 
oil  of  the  sick. 

M.\CR  (St.),  CoNGRroATioN  of,  one  of  the 
reformed  congregjitions  of  IScnedictine  monks,  which 
originated  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  form- 
ed uniler  the  authority  of  Gregory  XV.  in  1G"21, 
and  endowed  with  various  privileges  and  rights  by 
Urban  VIII.  in  1627.  The  objecl  of  this  Congrega- 
tion, which  is  widely  extended  throughout  France,  is 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  .St.  lU-nedict  in  the  observance 
of  his  rule,  and  with  this  view  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  training  of  young  religious.  To  eftect  this  the 
more  completely,  there  are  houses  for  novices,  from 
which  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  profession 
are  removed  to  other  cloisters,  where  they  are  trained 
for  two  years  to  acts  and  exercises  of  worship. 
Then  they  study  hinnan  learning  and  theology 
tor  five  years,  after  which  they  spend  one  yejir  in 
special  preparation  for  their  sacred  dulies.  The 
Hencdictines  are  accustomed  to  speak  in  very  higli 
terms  of  the  eminent  services  which  the  CongregR- 
tion  of  St.  Maur  have  done  to  the  cause  of  litemtnre, 
most  of  their  time  and  attention  having  been  directed 
to  the  pursuit  of  learning.  This  devotion  to  the 
study  of  sacred  and  secular  knowledge  was  strongly 
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objected  to  by  some  wlio  adiiiireJ  tbe  ancient  mo- 
nastic discipline.  Hence  a  controversy  arose  in 
France  on  the  question,  "  How  far  is  it  sniiable  for  a 
monk  to  cultivate  literature?"  But  the  monks  of 
St.  Main'  refused  to  yield  to  the  prejudices  of  some 
of  the  French  bisliops,  and  to  the  petty  jealousies  of 
the  Jesuits ;  tliey  have  continued,  accordingly,  to 
issue  from  the  press  works  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. Their  celebrated  editions  of  the  Fathers, 
extending  to  ten  Greek  and  twelve  Latin  Fathers; 
their  '  Gallia  CIn-istiana,'  in  thirteen  volumes  folio, 
not  yet  completed;  their  '  Ilistoire  Litteraire  de  l.t 
France,'  which  has  been  carried  on  from  17315  down 
to  the  present  day;  and  an  admirable  compendious 
work,  also  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  under 
the  title,  '  L'.\rt  de  verifier  les  Dates  des  Faits  Ilis- 
toriques,"  have  all  of  them  proved  valuable  acces- 
sions to  literature  both  sacred  and  profane.  Such 
names  as  MabiUon  and  Montfaucon,  both  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  among  the  monks  of  this  order 
have  been  enrolled  some  men  of  distinguished  ta- 
lents and  profound  learning,  men  who  by  their  la- 
borious researches  have  thrown  a  liood  of  light  npon 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Christian  church. 

M.\UIv[,  an  inferior  order  of  supernatural  beings, 
according  to  tlie  belief  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
They  were  considered  the  most  malignant  of  beings, 
exceedingly  irritable  and  inqilacable.  They  were 
not  confined  to  the  skiills  of  de|iarted  warrior.s,  or 
the  images  made  for  them,  but  were  occasionally 
supposed  to  resort  to  the  shells  from  the  sea-shore, 
especially  a  beautiful  kind  of  murex,  called  tiie 
mnrex  ranoce-i.  These  shells  were  kept  by  the  sor- 
cerers, and  the  peculiar  .-ingiug  noise  perceived  on 
applying  the  valve  to  the  ear,  was  imagined  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  demon  it  contained. 

M.\URO  UI{.\,  the  red  sash,  a  very  sacred  relic 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  natives  of 
Tahiti  in  tho  Soutli  Sea  Islands.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  late  lamented  missionary.  John  Wil- 
liams :  "  This  was  a  piece  of  network,  about  seven 
inches  wide  and  six  feet  long,  upon  which  the  red 
feathers  of  the  paroquet  were  neatly  fastened.  It 
was  used  at  the  inauguration  of  their  greatest  kings, 
just  as  the  crown  is  with  us,  and  tho  most  honour- 
able appellation  wliich  a  chief  could  receive  was, 
Arii  maro  ura,  '  King  of  the  Red  Sash.'  A  new 
piece,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  w,as  attached 
at  the  inaugnriction  of  every  sovereign;  to  accom- 
plish which  several  hitman  victims  were  reijuired. 
The  first  was  tor  the  inau  ran  titi,  or  the  stretching 
it  upon  pegs  in  order  to  attach  to  it  the  new  piece. 
Another  was  necessary  for  t\w.f(itii.  raa,  or  attaching 
the  new  portion;  and  a  third  for  the  piu  raa,  or 
twitching  the  sacred  relic  off  tho  pegs.  This  not 
only  invested  the  sash  itself  with  a  high  measure  of 
solemn  importance,  but  also  rendered  the  chiefs  who 
wore  it  most  noble  in  public  estimation." 

MAU.SOLKUM,  a  name  originally  applied  to  the 


magnificent  sepulchre  erected  by  Artemisia  to  the 
memory  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria ;  but  now  used 
to  denote  generally  any  .splendid  tomb.  See  Ceme- 
TEKiES,  Tombs. 

MAYORS.     See  M.vk.s. 

MAV.\,  a  term  u.sod  in  Hinduism  lo  denote  the 
personiriaition  of  Brahm's  fruitless  longing  for  some 
being  other  than  his  own.  In  the  Vaidic  period 
Maya  meant  no  more  than  the  desire  of  evolution. 
In  its  full  development,  however,  the  word  alwavs 
implies  illusion,  and  hence  all  forms  assumed  by 
matter  are  held  to  be  not  only  transient,  but  illusive 
and  essentially  non-existent.  Dr.  Dut^'  explains 
Maija  as  the  actuating  principle  or  efficient  cause  of 
illusion  ; — the  illusory  energy.  "  It  is  Maya"  says 
this  able  and  learned  missionary,  "  that  delusively 
exhibits  all  the  diversified  appearances  which  com- 
pose what  is  ordinarily  called  the  visible  external 
universe.  These  have  no  exterior  material  basis 
or  substantive  form,  neither  have  they  any  interior 
.spiritual  basis  or  substratum,  either  in  the  Universal 
Soul,  or  in  the  human  soul  before  which  they  are 
displayed.  In  both  these  respects,  tliey  difler  essen- 
tially from  the  subtile  types  or  models  of  all  things 
which  Plato  supposed  to  exist  in  the  divine  mind 
from  all  eternity, — and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  '  ideas,  or  intelligible  forms,'  beca^l^e  apprehended 
solely  by  the  intellect.  These  Platonic  ideas  ;ire 
not  mere  conceptions.  They  are  real  innnutable  be- 
ings, subsisting  ij>  the  di\ine  mind  as  their  proper 
seat.  They  are  unchangeable  patterns  or  exemplars, 
which,  by  the  power  of  God,  issue  forth  from  the 
foimtain  of  his  own  essence, — and,  becoming  united 
with  matter  previously  without  any  form,  they  im- 
press their  own  form  upon  it,  and  so  render  visible 
and  perceptible  the  whole  range  of  individual  sensi- 
ble objects  presented  to  us  in  the  external  universe. 
These  forms,  thus  impressed  on  contingent  matter, 
are  exact  copies  of  those  that  are  invariable.  But 
sensible  things  are  perpetually  changing.  Their 
forms,  consecpu'ully,  cannot  be  the  proper  objects  of 
contemplation  and  science  to  the  eidighiened  and 
purified  intellect.  Hence,  says  Plato,  they  are  the 
ideas,  or  intelligible  forms,  eternally  and  innnutably 
sidjsisting  in  the  divine  mind,  wliich  alone  can  be 
the  real  objects  contenqjlated  by  the  exi^andud  rea- 
son of  man, 

"  Unlike,  too,  the  '  ideas'  of  Malebranche  ;  which, 
though  contained  only  in  the  one  great  Unniiprcsent 
Mind,  and  perccive<l  by  other  spirits  tlierein,  had  yet 
corresponding  external  objects  ; — unlike  the  'sensi- 
ble species,'  or  phant.asms,  or  shadowy  films  of  Aris 
totlo,  which,  though  transformed  by  the  active  and 
passive  intellect  into  intelligible  species  fit  to  be  the 
objects  of  the  imderst.anding,  were  yet  only  resem- 
blances or  pictmcs  of  outward  substances; — unlike 
the  '  ideas'  of  Berkeley,  wdiich,  though  representing 
no  material  torms,  were  not  mere  slates  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  but  .scpara'e  spiritual  entities,  wholly 
independent    of    it,   and  imperishable, — capable    of 
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exisliii!;  in  finite  minds,  but  reposing  cliiefly  on  tlie 
bosom  of  tlie  infinite ;— unlike  any,  or  all  of  tliesc. 
tlie  '  ideas'  or  images  of  l)ie  Hindu  theology  float  in 
utter  vacancy, — challenging  no  separate  or  indepen- 
dent existence.  They  are  mere  illusive  appearances 
presented  bv  Maya, — having  no  '  species'  in  the  hu- 
m.in  intellect ;  no  '  substantial  exeinplars'  in  an  exter- 
nal world;  no  'intelligent  forms'  in  the  divine  mind 
for  their  antitypes.  Neither  do  they  depend,  in  any 
degree,  for  their  origin  on  any  power  or  faculty  of 
tlie  soul  itself.  They  spring  from  no  anterior  act  of 
the  soul — no  more  than  the  sh.idow  in  water  is  pro- 
duced bv  an  active  power  resident  in  the  water.  If 
you  could  suppose  the  water  percipient,  it  would 
perceive  the  shadow  in  its  own  bosom,  though  wholly 
passive  in  the  manifestation  thereof;  so,  of  the  per- 
cipient soul.  It  does  not  originate  any  of  the  illu- 
sive appearances  that  Hit  before  it.  It  is  only  the 
passive  recipient  as  well  as  percipient  of  them.  In 
your  ignorance,  you  conclude  that  an  image  or  sha- 
(h>\v  necessarily  presupposes  some  counterpart  sub- 
stantial fonn.  liut  know  that  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  Maya,  the  divine  energy,  to  produce  images  and 
shadows  without  any  corresponding  reality, — to  pro- 
duce and  exhibit,  for  example,  the  image  of  a  sun,  or 
the  shadow  of  a  tree,  in  the  bosoin  of  a  limpid 
stream,  though  there  be  no  luminary  in  the  firma- 
ment, no  tree  on  the  verdant  bank.  And  thus  it  is 
that  Maya  does  produce  images  and  forms,  and  ex- 
hibits them  to  the  soul  as  before  a  mirror,  though 
there  be  no  counterpart  realities.  It  is  from  the 
haliit  generated  bj-  ignorance  that  you  talk  of  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions  in  the  soul,  as  if  these  neces- 
.earily  implied  the  existence  of  external  objects  as 
their  exciting  causes. 

"  It  is  true,  s,ay  the  Hindu  theologians,  that  so  long 
as  the  power  of  Maya  is  exerted,  the  soul  is  deceived 
into  the  belief  of  its  own  distinct  individuality,  as 
well  as  of  the  real  existence  of  material  phenomena. 
In  other  words,  the  soul — in  consequence  of  the  two- 
fold operation  of  Maya,  first,  in  subjecting  it  to  ig- 
norance of  its  real  nature  and  origin,  and  secondly, 
in  exposing  it  to  illusive  sensations  and  perceptions 
— cannot  help  being  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
its  own  separate  identity,  and  the  independent  exist- 
ence of  external  fonns.  And  so  long  as  this  iioid)Ie 
belief,  the  compound  result  of  ignorance  and  delu- 
Bion,  continues, — so  long  must  the  soid  act,  'not 
according  to  its  essential  proper  nature,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  unavoidable  influences  of  the  ignorance 
and  illusive  appearances  to  which  it  hath  been  ex- 
posed,'—or,  in  the  words  of  the  Shastra,  'so  long 
must  it  be  liable  to  virtue  and  vice,  to  anger  and 
hate,  and  other  passions  and  sensations, — to  birth 
and  death,  and  all  the  varied  changes  and  miseries 
of  this  mortal  state.'" 

MAYITUI,  a  futine  Budha.  who  is  destined  to 
appear  .at  the  end  of  five  tbousand  years  from  the 
death  of  Gotama  Riidha,  and  will  continue  for  ages 
to  be  the  teacher  of  the  human  race. 


ME.\T-OI"KKKIN(i.  a  part  of  the  appointed  of- 
ferings of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  There  were  five 
kinds  of  ineat-oflTcrings,  all  of  which  are  minutely 
described  in  Lev.  ii.  They  were  (1.)  of  fine  flour 
unbaked.  (2.)  Of  flour  baked  in  a  pan.  (3.)  Baked 
in  a  frying-pan.  (4.)  Baked  in  an  oven.  (5.)  Of 
barley-meal  without  any  oil  or  frankincense.  The  in- 
gredients in  general  consisted  of  flour,  barley-meal,  or 
gi-een  ears  of  com.  oil,  frankincense,  and  .salt.  Tlie 
most  ancient  nieal-ort'erings  were  those  which  were 
composed  of  fine  llour  unbaked.  The  ofierlng  of 
Cain  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  this  description. 
It  was  prepared  in  this  way.  A  quantity  of  oil  hav- 
ing been  put  into  a  vessel,  some  flour  was  mixed  with 
it,  ;uid  an  additional  ipianiity  of  oil  was  poured  ovei 
it.  The  mixture  was  then  put  into  the  holy  ves.«el, 
in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  to  the  altar,  and  oil 
wivs  poured  upon  it  ag.iin,  anil  a  quantity  of  frank- 
incense. The  otTering  thus  prepared  was  carried  to 
the  altar,  where  it  was  waved  and  salted,  and  part  of 
it  laid  upon  the  fire.  The  rest  was  eaten  by  the 
priests.  When  the  Hebrews  had  entered  Canaan, 
where  this  meat-oflen'ng  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany all  the  voluntary  bumt-otVerings  of  beasts,  as 
well  as  the  daily  morning  and  eveiiing  s.acrifice.  a 
certain  quantity  of  wine  was  substitutetl  instead  of 
tVaukincense.  All  the  priests  who  attended  on  this 
occasion,  received  an  equal  share  of  the  meal-otVer- 
ing :  but  the  baked  nieat-otTerings  belonged  to  the 
priest  alone  who  ministered  at  the  altar.  The  un- 
baked meat-ofl'ering  was  called  an  offering  made  bv 
fire,  although  by  some  writers  it  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  an  expiatory  .sacrifice,  because  what  re- 
mained was  to  be  e.'iten  by  the  priests. 

The  second  species  of  meat-otiering,  which  wo  have 
characterized  as  baked  in  a  flat  pan,  consisted  of  fine 
flour  unleavened,  kneaded  with  oil,  thus  terming  a 
cake  which  was  divided,  part  of  it  being  offered  to 
(lod,  and  part  given  to  the  priests.  In  the  case  of 
the  third  species,  which  was  baked  in  a  frying-pan, 
the  oil  was  not  kneaded  with  the  flour,  but  siniplv 
mixed  with  it,  thus  forming  a  moist  cake,  a  part 
of  which  was  separated  tVom  the  rest  by  the  priest, 
who  burned  it  upon  the  altar  before  the  other  part 
was  eaten.  The  fom-lh  species,  which  was  baked  in 
an  oven,  consisted  of  two  kinds,  being  either  thick 
unleavened  cakes,  or  thin  like  wafers.  In  thick 
cakes  the  flour  and  the  oil  were  kneaded  ;  but  if  lliev 
were  thin,  the  oil  was  sprea<l  ujion  them  in  the  ibrm 
ofthcdreek  /.vi/i/io.  before  they  were  baked,  or,  as 
some  suppose,  after  they  came  out  of  the  oven. 

No  nieat-oirering  laid  upon  the  altar  was  allowed 
by  the  law  of  .Moses  to  be  leavened  ;  nor  was  honey 
to  be  mingled  with  it,  but  simply  a  small  portion  of 
.salt,  that  it  might  be  seasoned.  The  ineat-otVerings 
were  generally  combined  with  other  sacrifices,  such 
as  bimit-otVerings  or  peace-otVerings,  but  never  with 
sin-ofl'erings.  The  fifth  species  of  nieat-oflering, 
which  was  presented  alone,  was  either  used  in  a  case 
of  extreme  poverty,  when  the  offerer  was  unable  to 
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procure  any  otlier  victim,  or  in  the  case  of  a  wife 
suspected  of  unfaitlifuliiess  to  lier  marriage  vows. 
Tliis,  whicli  was  a  humbler  kind  of  meat-ofi'ering, 
consisted  of  the  tenth  part  of  an  epliah  of  barley- 
meal,  without  any  oil  or  frankincense.  It  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  case  of  tlie  poor  for  a  sin-oft'ering. 

Meat-oft'erings  were  either  public  or  jirivate.  The 
public  meat-offerings  were  three  in  number:  (1.) 
The  twelve  loaves  o(  shew-brend,  which  were  set  be- 
fore the  Lord  every  Sabbath,  and  when  removed 
were  eaten  by  the  priests.  (2.)  The  two  wave- 
loaves  offered  at  Pentecost.  (3.)  The  iirst-fruits  of 
the  harvest.  (See  H.4KVEST,  Pestiv.vl  of.)  The 
ineat-olTerings  for  private  persoiis  included  the  daily 
meat-offering  of  the  high-priest  ;  the  meat-offering 
of  initiation,  wliich  every  priest  was  appointed  to 
bring  when  he  entered  upon  his  office  ;  tlie  poor 
man's  meat-offering,  which  was  accepted  instead  of 
a  sin-ofFering  ;  and  the  meat-otiering  of  the  suspected 
wife. 

MEATS (DiFFKRExcE  of).  See  Animals  ^Clean 
AND  Unclean). 

MECCA,  the  chief  city  of  Arabia,  and  from  time 
immemorial  the  sacred  city  of  the  Arabs.  It  has 
been  alleged  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  tlie 
patriarchs  shortly  after  Hagar  and  her  sun  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  house  of  Abraham.  The  Ama- 
lekites  are  .said  to  have  founded  the  city,  and  to  have 
taken  Ishmael  and  his  mother  under  their  protec- 
tion. In  a  short  time  the  Anialekites  were  expelled 
by  the  proper  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  Ishmael, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  the  ruling  prince, 
gave  origin  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Arabs.  Mecca 
is  specially  remarkable  as  containing  the  Heitullaii 
(which  see),  or  celebrated  temple  in  which  stands  the 
Kaaba  (which  see).  The  city  is  also  particularly 
famous  as  having  been  the  birth  place  of  Mohammed, 
the  founder  of  the  faith  of  Mam.  Among  the  an- 
cient Arabians  it  was  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  such  was  the  importance 
attached  to  this  rite  of  pilgrimage,  that  four  months 
in  every  year  were  dedicated  to  the  observance. 
Business  was  suspended,  wars  ceased,  and  multitudes, 
clad  in  the  garb  of  pilgrims,  repaired  to  the  sacred 
city,  went  round  the  Kaaha  seven  times,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  angelic  host,  touched  and  kissed  the 
sacred  stone,  drank  and  made  ablutions  at  the  well 
of  Zemzem,  in  memory  of  Ishmael,  and  li;tving  per- 
formed these  hallowed  ceremonies,  the  pilgrims  re- 
turned home  to  resume  their  wonted  occupations. 
Mohammed,  accustomed  from  his  childhood  to  re- 
vere the  i)ilgrimag_-,  and  to  attach  a  special  sacred- 
ness  to  any  one  who  had  performed  it,  adopted  the 
ceremony  as  a  part  of  his  own  system,  specially  com- 
manding his  followers  to  regard  Mecca  as  holy 
ground,  and  to  observe  the  pilgrimage  as  a  sacred 
duty,  if  in  their  power  to  perform  it.  The  city  is 
thus  described  by  Burckhardt  :  "  Mecca  is  in  a  nar- 
row, sandy  valley,  within  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
baiTen,   and   wholly  destitute  of  trees.     Still  it   is 


more  cheerful  than  most  eastern  cities,  because  the 
streets  have  purposely  been  made  wide  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  pilgi-ims,  but  the  only  open  space  is  the 
sacred  enclosure.  It  is  strange  that  a  city  that  ex- 
ists only  for  pilgrims  has  no  caravanserais  to  accom- 
modate them.  The  far-famed  Kaaba,  so  called  as 
being  nearly  a  cube,  towers  above  all  the  low,  flat- 
roofed  dwellings,  though  no  itiore  than  forty  feet 
high.  From  time  immemorial  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
its  erection  is  traced  up  to  Adam.  The  Deluge  of 
course  washed  it  away,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
rebuilt  by  Abraham.  Still  the  actual  edifice  has  not 
the  prestige  of  antiquity,  for  it  has  been  renewed 
eight  times,  and  as  far  as  could  be  with  the  old  ma- 
terials, a  reddish  sandstone.  Its  unique  appearance 
bears  out  the  tradition  that  it  has  been  scrupulously 
restored  after  the  original  design.  The  last  was 
nearly  washed  away  by  a  torrent  which  inimdated 
the  town,  and  the  present  wjis  erected  as  late  as 
1624,  by  Amurath  IV.  ;  and  indeed  whatever  dig- 
nity it  derives  fi-om  the  enclosing  arcade  it  owes  to 
the  piety  of  the  Turkish  Sultans.  It  was  rebuilt 
while  Mohammed  was  a  private  individual,  and  it  is 
curious  that  he  should  have  been  the  person  chosen 
to  lift  the  black  stone  into  its  place." 

MECCA  (Pilgrimage  to),  a  sacred  ordinance  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  required  to  be  observed 
a*  least  once  in  a  man's  life,  but  oidy  provided  he  has 
sufficient  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  jour- 
ney. It  is  expressly  commanded  in  the  Koran,  and 
such  was  the  importance  which  the  Arabian  prophet 
attached  to  tlie  performance  of  this  duty,  that  he 
declared  a  believer  neglecting  this  pilgrimage,  if  it 
was  in  his  power  to  undertake  it,  might  as  well  die  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian.  From  all  parts  of  the  East, 
accordingly,  thousands  of  Mohanimedan  devotees, 
having  made  all  due  preparation  on  the  month 
Dulkaada,  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Mecca.  When 
within  a  few  stages  of  the  sacred  city,  they  assume 
the  Ihram  or  sacred  dress,  consisting  of  one  piece  of 
cloth  wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  another  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  Some  are  clothed  in  this  fashion 
from  the  very  connncncement  of  their  journey,  but 
it  is  not  imperatively  required  until  the  pilgrim  ap- 
proaches the  city.  He  commences  the  ceremony 
with  bathing  and  shaving  the  head.  He  then  makes 
apraverof  two  inclinations,  asks  a  blessing  on  his 
undertaking,  and  ends  with  the  Lehlk,  or  a  declara- 
tion of  readiness  to  obey,  which  ought  to  be  conti- 
nually in  his  mouth  during  the  iierformance  of  the 
pilgrimage.  He  nuist  kill  no  animals,  not  even  the 
smallest  insect,  otherwise  he  must  expiate  his  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep.  The  head  must  be  un- 
covered, unless  in  the  case  of  old  age  or  sickness.  The 
pilgrims  are  of  both  sexes,  the  only  ground  of  ex- 
emption from  the  Hadj  being  inability  to  undertake 
the  journey,  and  it  is  declared  by  Moslem  casuists, 
that  even  where  a  believer  is  incapable  he  must  per- 
form the  duty  by  deputy,  and  pay  all  his  expenses. 
To  have  accomplished  the  pilgriniage,and  thus  earned 
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tlio  title  of  llmljl,  is  Rccounteii  one  of  the  highest 
honours  a  man  riiii  fttliiiTi  in  this  world.  Tor  nearly 
a  qnarter  of  a  (.-pntin-v  the  pil.^'iiniai^c  was  romlcrcd 
inipossiLlo  l)y  the  oiitra,'»'Miis  coMdiu-t  of  a  heretical 
Mohainmed.ui  sect,  called  the  Cahmatiuans  (which 
sec),  who  attacked  the  caravans,  plundered  llic  lioly 
citv,  and  carried  ofi  the  hlack  stone.  It  was  a^hin 
iiiterriipte.i  at  a  more  recent  period  hy  the  Wn/inhim. 
who  desiroyed  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  connnit- 
ted  other  acts  of  vicdence.  Mohammed  Ali,  how- 
ever, the  energetic  pacha  of  Egypt,  reduced  this  re- 
bellious trihe  to  subjection,  and  restored  the  pilgrim- 
age, which  had  for  a  time  been  discontinued. 

The  inunbers  of  pilgrims  who  ainuially  resort  to 
the  sacred  citv  has  hicn  variously  estimated,  some 
rating  them  at  liD.OOO,  and  others  as  high  as  100,000. 
Burckhardt  calctdated  their  amount  when  he  was 
present  at  70,0lK).  and  Lieutenant  Burton  at  50,000, 
the  latter  adding,  that,  in  the  following  year,  the 
number  was  reduced  one  half.  The  first  act  of  the 
pilgrim  when  he  finds  himself  within  the  gates  of 
Mecca,  is  to  visit  the  mosque,  where  he  commences 
his  .sacred  exercises.  On  entering,  he  jirays  with 
four  rahaats  to  .salute  the  mosque,  and  in  gratitude 
for  having  reached  the  holy  city.  He  then  goes  for- 
ward and  touches,  and  if  the  crowd  permits  his  com- 
ing near  enough,  he  kisses  the  hlack  stone.  He 
then  commences  the  circuit,  which  is  repeated  seven 
times,  the  first  three  rounds  at  a  quick,  and  the 
other  four  at  a  more  moderate  piice,  repeating  all  the 
while  certain  prayers,  and  at  each  circuit  kissing 
both  stones.  Having  completed  tlie  a|ipointed  cir- 
cuits, he  stands  with  outstretched  arms  and  prays  for 
the  pardon  of  his  sins  ;  he  then  performs  two  rulaoU 
at  Abraham's  station,  and  drinks  of  the  well  of  Zfin- 
zem.  "  He  is  now  conducted,"  borrowing  the  ac- 
coimt  of  Burckhardt  the  traveller,  "  to  a  small  ascent, 
called  the  hill  of  Safa.  to  '.ake  the  sni,  that  is,  a  walk 
along  a  level  street,  six  hundred  paces  long,  to  Me- 
rona,  a  stone  platform.  He  has  to  walk  quick,  and 
for  a  short  space  to  run,  and  during  the  course, 
which  is  also  repeated  seven  times,  he  must  pray 
aloud.  He  may  now  shave  his  head ;  but  as  the 
course  is  fatiguing,  that  ceremony  is  generally  post- 
poned. The  course  is  in  imitation  of  Hagar's  run- 
ning backward  and  forward.  It  is  indispen.sable  to 
visit,  on  the  ninth  day.  Mount  Arafat,  or  knowledge, 
so  called  bccjiuse  Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  have 
met  here,  after  their  long  separation,  on  their  expul- 
sion from  Paradise.  It  is  meritorious  to  perform 
this  expedition  of  six  hours  on  foot  ;  some  were  en- 
gaged in  reciting  the  Koran  or  prayer.',  while  the 
worldly  and  impenitent  qu.arrelled  with  their  camel 
drivers.  The  hill  was  entirely  covered,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pilgrims,  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  of 
Jidda  consider  it  their  duty  to  attend.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  the  Kadhi  took  his  stand,  .and  read  a 
.sermon  till  sunset,  at  intervals  stretching  forth  his 
hainls  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing  on  the  innvicnse 
multitude,  who  rent  the  air  with  shouting  in  return 


the  LrhiJ;  'Here  we  are  at  thy  disposal,  O  (Jodl 
Some  were  crying  and  beating  their  breast»,  and 
confessing  themselves  to  he  grievous  sinners,  in  the 
style  of  an  .Vmerican  camp-meeting,  while  othei-s 
mocked  them,  or  smoked  with  oriental  gravity,  and 
some  to  intoxication  wiili  forbidden  hemp.  The 
Kadhi's  shutting  his  book  was  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral rush  down  the  hill,  as  it  is  thought  meritorious 
in  pilgrims  to  quicken  their  pace.  The  tents  had 
been  previously  packed  up,  and  the  caravan  wa-s 
ready  to  return.  According  to  a  tradition,  there  are 
000,000  beings  present,  angels  making  up  the  defi- 
ciency of  hmnan  attendants.  The  night  was  pa.ssed 
at  an  intermediate  station,  Mazdalila,  in  prayer  and 
reciting  the  Koran,  and  here  a  shorter  sermon  was 
read,  between  the  dawn  and  sunrise.  The  multitude 
then  returned  to  the  valley  of  Mina,  where  each 
|)ilgrim  throws,  in  three  places,  seven  small  pebbles, 
in  imitation  of  Abraham,  whom  God  is  .said  to  have 
instructed  thus  to  dri\e  away  the  devil,  who  endea- 
voured to  interrupt  bis  prayer,  and  to  tempt  him  to 
disobey  the  command  to  sacrifice  his  son.  This 
ceremony  over,  they  slay  their  victims,  and  feast  on 
them  with  their  friends,  giving  what  remains  to  the 
poor,  but  using  no  .«acriticial  rites,  only  saying,  '  In 
the  name  of  the  merciful  God!'  and  'God  is 
great  I'  "  Burckhardt  calculated  that  the  ])ilgrinis,  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  refers,  nnist  have  -sacrificed 
8,000  .sheep  and  goats. 

After  spending  two  days  more  on  tlie  sacred  spot, 
on  e.ach  of  which  they  repeat  the  throwing  of  the 
pebbles,  they  now  prepare  for  closing  the  pilgrim- 
age by  shaving  their  heads,  cutting  their  nails,  and 
burying  the  hair  .and  parings,  after  which  they  make 
a  circuit  of  the  Kaaba  for  the  last  time,  and  ]icrforin 
once  more  the  hurried  walk  from  the  hill  of  Safa. 
The  devotional  spirit  which  the  |iilgrims  displav  is 
often  deeply  touching,  aiul  an;idst  the  thousands  who 
are  assembled  every  year  in  Mecca,  there  are  num- 
bers who  have  come  in  the  full  exjiectation  of  being 
cured  of  their  diseases,  and  not  a  few  who,  feeling 
their  end  approaching,  wish  to  die  within  si-ht  of 
the  Biu'lulldli,  or  house  of  God,  or  to  breathe  out 
their  last  sigh  on  holy  ground. 

MECCA  (Ti-.MPLE  of).    See  Bkituli.ah. 

MEDIATOR,  one  who  interposes  between  two 
parties  who  arc  at  variance,  with  the  view  of  efi'ecting 
a  reconciliation.  In  Sacred  Scripture  it  is  applied 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  in  as  a  davsman 
or  Mediator  between  sinful  man  and  his  offended 
Creator.  Thus  in  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  we  are  assured  that 
•'there  is  one  God,  and  one  ?nediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  nuin  Christ  Jesus."  No  truth  is  more 
strikingly  developed  in  all  the  variou-  forms  of  rai;.an- 
ism,  both  ancient  and  modern,  than  this,  that  there 
is  a  settled  conviction  in  the  mind  of  man  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Divine  Mediator.  In  all  .ages,  and  in 
,all  nations,  such  an  inqiression  has  invariably  pre- 
vailed. The  scriptur.'\I  prhiciple,  th.at  without  slnd- 
ding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins,  is  a  ra- 
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cognized  principle  of  tlie  religion  of  nature,  as  well 
as  of  revelation.  Tlie  early  prevalence  of  sacriHce, 
not  only  among  tlie  Hebrews,  Init  among  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  other  heathen  nations,  showed  in  the  plain- 
e.st  and  the  most  convincing  manner,  that  the  nni- 
versal  belief  of  man  has  ever  been,  that  it  is  only  by 
tlie  surrender  of  life  that  man  c^n  be  again  restored 
to  the  favour  and  friendsliip  and  fellowship  of  his 
God.  "  Whence  then,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "  could 
originate  this  universal  practice  of  devoting  the  first- 
born eitlier  of  man  or  beast,  and  of  offering  it  up  as 
a  bunit-oflering  ?  Whence  but  from  a  deep  and  an- 
cient consciousness  of  moral  depravation?  Whence 
but  from  some  perverted  tradition  respecting  the 
true  Sacrifice,  to  be  once  ofl'ered  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind  ?  In  the  oblation  of  the  first-born  originally 
instituted  by  God  himself,  and  faithfully  adhered  to 
both  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  we  behold  the  deatli  of 
Him  who  was  the  first-born  of  his  virgin-mother,  ac- 
curately, though  obscurely  exhibited.  And  in  the 
constant  use  of  lire,  the  invari.ible  scriptural  emblem 
of  wrath  and  jealousy,  we  view  the  indignation  of 
that  God  who  is  a  consuming  fire,  averted  from  our 
guilty  race,  and  poured  upon  the  immaculate  head  of 
our  great  Intercessor  and  Mediator." 

We  find  the  idea  of  a  Mediator  pervading  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  heathenism.  'I'lius  in  the  an- 
cient religion  of  Persia,  if  Ormvzd  and  Ahriman  are 
essentially  at  variance  and  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery, Mithras  acts  as  Mediator  between  the  two,  de- 
fending man  against  Ahriman  and  his  devs,  who  are 
ever  seeking  to  injure  and  even  destroy  him.  In  the 
early  religion  of  India,  we  find  in  the  Kig-Veda,  the 
inyfh  of  Aqni,  the  mediator  of  the  Aryans  of  the 
Indus.  "He  is  the  immortal  among  mortals,  their 
coiii]ianion,  their  cherished  friend,  their  near  kins- 
man, who  seats  himself  beside  their  fires,  and  ujion 
whom  they  found  their  hopes  as  upon  a  fire."  Here 
then  is  a  mediator  God.  who  becomes  man  for  the 
good  of  humanitv,  the  friend  of  mankind,  their  king, 
their  prophet,  tlieir  life,  their  sacrificer,  their  inter- 
cessor. There  was  no  period,  indeed,  in  the  history 
of  the  Iiido-Aryan  people,  when  altars  were  not 
reared  and  sacrifices  ofl'ered.  In  the  Brahnianic 
period,  the  notion  of  an  external  Mediator,  who 
should  manifest  himself  in  lium.an  form,  is  conveyed 
in  tlie  arnUirs  or  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  The  saint 
of  the  Chinese,  who  forms  the  principal  subject  of 
one  of  the  books  of  Confucius,  involves  the  same 
idea,  being  a  man  who,  by  his  humility,  his  ch.arity, 
his  moral  jierfection,  has  become  a  God.  He  was  a 
Divine  man,  the  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth. 
who  ofi'ered  himself  in  sacrifice  to  conquer  evil  and 
take  away  sin  from  the  world.  Numberless  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  from  the  religions  both  of 
ancient  and  of  modern  times,  which  clearly  point  to 
the  notion  of  a  Mediator,  as  deeply  embedded  in  the 
human  mind. 

MEDAL  (MjRACUl.ous),  a  medal  which  is  exten- 
sively circulated  among  Romanists,  both  in  Europe 


and  America,  as  accomplishing  wonderful  cures 
The  origin  of  this  medal  is  thus  described  by  the 
Abbe  Le  Guiilon,  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  sidiject, 
wliicli  was  p.ublished  at  Rome  in  1835:  "Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  1830,  a  well-born  young  female, 
a  noviciate  in  one  of  those  conservatories  which  are 
dedicated  in  Paris  to  the  use  of  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  whilst  in  the  midst  of  her  fervour  during  her 
jirayers,  saw  a  ]iicture  representing  the  most  Holy 
Virgin  (as  she  is  usually  represented  under  the  title 
of  tlie  Immaculate  Conception),  standing  with  open 
and  extended  arms  :  there  issued  from  her  liaiids  ravs 
of  light  like  bundles,  of  a  brightness  which  dazzled 
her:  and  amidst  those  bundles,  or  clusters  of  ravs, 
she  distinguished  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
fell  upon  a  point  of  tlie  globe  which  was  under  her 
eye.  In  an  instant  she  heard  a  voice,  which  said, 
'  These  rays  are  symbolical  of  the  graces  which  JIary 
obtains  for  men,  and  this  point  of  the  globe  on  which 
they  fall  most  copiously  is  France.'  Around  this 
]iicture  she  road  the  following  invocation,  written  in 
letters  of  gold: — 'O  Mary,  conceived  without  sin, 
pray  for  us  w-lio  have  recourse  to  you.'  Some  mo- 
ments after,  this  painting  turned  round,  and  on  the 
reverse  she  (tlie  Esiatica)  distinguished  the  letter  M, 
surmounted  by  a  little  cros.s,  and  below  it  the  most 
sacred  hearts  of  Mary  and  Jesus.  After  the  young 
girl  had  well  considered  the  whole,  the  voice  said, 
'  A  medal  must  be  struck,  and  the  persons  who  wear 
it,  and  who  shall  say  with  devotion  the  inscribed 
short  prayer,  shall  enjoy  the  very  special  protection 
of  the  Mother  of  God.'" 

This  supernatural  intimation  accordingly  was 
obeyed,  and,  under  direction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  a  medal  was  struck,  ami  a  large  supply  was 
ready  against  the  invasion  of  the  cholera.  The 
Abbd  gives  a  full  account  of  the  cures  which  the 
medal  had  efl'ected,  and  the  wonders  it  had  wroughl, 
winding  up  the  whole  by  the  statement,  "Finally, 
from  all  parts  we  hear  the  most  consoling  facts. 
Priests  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  tell  us,  that 
these  medals  are  reviving  religious  feeling  in  cities 
as  well  as  country  places.  Vicars-General,  who  en- 
joy a  well-merited  consideration,  as  well  for  their 
piety,  and  even  distinguished  bishops,  inform  us  that 
'  ihej'  have  reposed  every  confidence  in  these  nied.-ds, 
and  they  regard  them  as  a  means  of  Providence  foi 
awakening  the  faith  which  has  slept  so  long  in  this 
our  age.' " 

MEDINA,  a  town  in  Arabia,  held  in  considerable 
veniration  among  the  di.-ciples  of  I.shlm.  as  being  the 
burial-place  of  Mohammed.  It  occupies  a  far  infe- 
rior place  to  Jlecea  in  the  estimation  of  the  faithfLd. 
There  is  no  obligation  upon  the  pilgrims  to  visit  Me- 
dina, and  accordingly,  few  do  so  except  the  Turks  in 
whose  route  it  lies.  The  great  mosque,  which  in- 
cludes the  prophet's  tomb,  is  described  as  very- 
splendid,  being  surrounded  by  numerous  jiillars  of 
marble,  jasper,  and  poriihyiy,  on  which  letters  of 
gold  are  inscribed  in  many  places.     The  toinb  itself 
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is  plain,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  tlic  tonibn  of  the 
two  enilv  Caliphs,  .\bnbpki-  ami  Omar.  Near  this 
spot  also  repose  the  ashes  of  Moliainnicd's  beloved 
diushter,  Fatimah,  and  of  many  of  liis  companions 
who  are  revered  as  saints.  A  vi.sit  to  Medina  is  no 
doubt  quite  volinitary,  but  such  a  visit  raises  the 
reputation  of  a  ])ilj;rim. 

MEOITIMN.V  (I,at.  vmhr!.  to  heal),  a  goddess 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  lloinans,  as  presiding 
over  the  healing  art.  An  aimual  festival  was  cele- 
brated in  her  honoin-.     ?ee  next  article. 

MEDITKIXALIA,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  every  year  on  the  11th  of  October, 
when  for  the  first  time  the  new  wine  was  drunk, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  a  healing  power,  and 
therefore  to  be  connected  with  the  goddess  Medi- 
TRIN'A  (which  see}. 

MKDUS.V,  one  of  the  GoRGONS  (which  see). 

MF.(}.\l{YZr,  described  by  Stralx)  as  eunuch 
priests  in  the  temjile  of  Artemi''  at  Ephesus. 

MEO.EKA.     See  Eu.mi:nii>i-.s. 

MEfiALESI.\  (Gr.  M<-;iale  theos,  great  goddess), 
a  festival  cek'brated  at  Rome  in  ancient  times,  in 
honour  of  Cijhele,  the  inotlier  of  the  gods.  It  was 
observed  annually  in  the  month  of  April.  Tlie 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  first  introduced  at  Rome 
in  B.  C.  20.3,  but  the  festival  did  not  begin  to  be  held 
until  B.C.  191,  at  the  completion  and  dedication  of 
the  temple  in  honour  of  Cybele.  The  Megalesia, 
consisting  of  games,  feasting,  and  rejoicing,  com- 
menced on  the  4tli  of  April,  and  continued  for  six 
days.  To  such  an  extent,  however,  did  some  Roman 
families  carry  their  luxury  and  extravagance  on  this 
occasion,  that  it  w.is  found  to  be  necessary  for  the 
government  to  issue  a  public  decree  limiting  the  ex- 
penditure to  a  certain  amount.  The  Megalesian 
dilTered  from  the  Cireensian  giimes  in  being  chiefly 
theatrical.  The  third  day  of  the  festival,  indeed, 
was  wholly  devoted  to  scenic  representations.  At 
the  games,  wbicli  were  presided  over  by  the  curule 
aediles,  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and 
the  magistrates  were  dressed  in  purple  robes. 

MEGALOCHEMI,  the  highest  rank  of  monks, 
or  the  order  of  the  Perfect  in  the  Greek  church. 

MEGARA  (School  of),  a  school  of  philuso])hy 
in  ancient  Greece.  It  was  founded  about  ii.  r.  400, 
by  Euclid,  wlio,  while  he  had  chielly  cidtivated  the 
logic  of  his  master  Socrates,  had  previously  studied 
with  the  Eleatics,  and  imbibed  their  princijial  doc- 
trines. He  is  said  to  have  limited  truth  to  identical 
propositions.  The  Mogaric  scbool  held  all  existence 
to  be  included  in  the  primitive  unity,  but  consider- 
ing the  subject  rather  in  a  moral  thait  in  a  metaphy- 
sical aspect,  they  maintained  the  absolute  being  to 
be  the  absolute  good.  15ut  their  spccidalions,  char- 
acterized rather  by  acnteness  and  subtlety  than  ac- 
curacy of  thinking,  appear  to  have  produced  no  per- 
ceptible influence  on  the  mind  of  Greece. 

IMKGILEOTII,  a  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  including  the  Song 


of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  EccJesiastes,  and 
Esther,  which  they  term  the  five  rolls  or  volumes. 
There  is  a  Targum  on  the  Mcgilloth,  which,  how- 
ever, probably  belongs  to  a  late  period,  not  earlier 
indeed  than  the  sixth  century.     See  Taugtm. 

JIEGM.V,  an  assend)ly  or  council  of  Im^ms  or 
Doctors  of  the  Law,  among  the  Mohammedans. 

MEHDIVIS,  a  Mohammedan  sect  in  India,  who 
take  their  name  from  believing  their  Wall  or  saint 
to  have  been  the  promised  Mehdi  or  Maiidi  (which 
.sec).  This  pretender,  who  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  IJoxsein,  the  son  of  Ali,  was  born  at  a  small 
town  near  Benares,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  847, 
and  declared  himself  at  the  black  stone  at  Mecca 
about  A.H.  900,  to  be  the  Mahdi  or  twelfth  Inuim, 
an  exp  ct.-ition  of  whose  appearance  prevails  among 
the  Mohammedans  all  over  the  East.  After  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  Khora.san  A.  H.  910,  his 
followers  dispersed  without  however  suiTenderIng 
their  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  their  deceased 
leader  as  the  long-expected  Mahdi.  This  sect  was 
subjected  to  a  severe  per.secution  by  Aurungzebe. 
They  are  still  found  in  small  communities  in  various 
parts  of  India,  as  in  Gujerat,  the  Deccaii,  and 
Sindh. 

MEILICHIUS,  a  surname  of  Zem.  as  the  god 
that  can  be  propitiated,  under  which  name  altars 
were  reared  to  him  in  various  towns  of  Greece.  It 
was  also  a  surname  of  Dionysiis,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  The  term  was 
applied,  besides,  to  several  deities,  who  were  wont 
to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices  otVered  at  night. 

]MEIRUX,  the  term  used  to  denote  the  oil  of 
Chrism  (which  see),  in  the  Greek  church. 

MEL.,E\IS,  a  &w\v\maoi  Aj>hrodite,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Corinth. 

MELANiEGIS,  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  at  Eleuthera;  and  at 
Athens. 

MELAXCTHONIAXS.    See  AniAiMioiirsTS. 

MICLC.VRTHUS.  a  god  anciently  worRhii)ped  by 
the  Tyrians,  being,  as  the  word  signifies,  Lord  of  the 
city.  From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  histem])le  was 
built  at  the  same  time  with  the  city,  and  was  en- 
riched with  so  many  donations,  and  was  so  famous, 
that  he  went  thither  on  purpose  to  see  it. 

MELCHISEDEK  ,Tiii;  Order  of),  an  order  of 
priesthood  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  higher  as  well  as  more 
ancient  than  the  order  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
under  the  Mosaic  economy.  Melehisedek  a]>penrs 
to  have  been  the  only  individual  who  held  the  office  of 
high-priest  by  Divine  appointment  before  the  giving 
of  the  law.  And  in  the  statement  of  the  apostle  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  ''a  jiriest  lor  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melehisedek,"  may  be  perceived  a  beautiful  pro- 
priety, for,  unlike  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  sacred 
office  was  combined  with  regal  authority  in  the  case 
of  Melehisedek,  thus  clearly  pointing  him  out  as  a 
striking  type  of  our  High  Priest,  of  w  hoin  it  was  pio- 
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pliesied  by  Zechariali,  "  He  shall  be  a  priest  upon 
Ins  throne;"  anil,  besides,  the  priesthood  of  Mel- 
chisedck  was  more  honourable,  being  instituted  pre- 
vious to,  and  independent  of,  the  Mosaic  economy, 
and  one  to  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  reason- 
ing of  the  apostle  in  Heb.  vii.,  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood was  distinctly  subordinate;  for  separated,  as 
Melchisedek  is  declared  to  have  been  in  point  of  de- 
scent from  all  around  him,  he  is  considered  as  receiv- 
ing tithes  from  those  who,  thougli  not  yet  born,  were 
represented  by  their  progenitor  Abraham.  "And," 
savs  the  apostle,  "  as  I  may  so  say,  Levi  also  who  re- 
ceived tithes,  paid  tithes  in  Abraliam  ;"  thus  distinct- 
ly admitting  the  superiority  of  tlie  priesthood  of  Mel- 
chisedek to  their  own  ;  and  the  reasoning  in  the  sub- 
sequent verses  displays  to  us  still  more  clearly  the 
striking  propriety  of  our  Lord's  connection  with  this 
order  in  preference  to  that  of  Aaron.  "  For  if,"  he 
argues,  "  perfection,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole  Divine  economy  in  regard  to  our 
world,  '■  had  been  by  the  Levitical  priesthood,"  under 
wliom  they  received  the  law,  in  whicli  they  seemed 
to  rest  as  the  consummation  of  the  whole  scheme; 
if  such  had  been  the  case,  "  what  further  need  was 
there  that  another  priest  should  rise  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedek  and  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron." 
If  the  Divine  purposes  are  fully  accomplislied  in 
the  law,  why  change  the  order  of  the  priesthood, 
since  such  a  change,  as  the  apostle  remarks,  must 
bring  along  with  it  a  "  change  also  of  the  law."  By 
this  mode  of  reasoning  we  are  not  only  taught  that 
the  whole  of  the  Jewish  economy  has  been  abrogated 
by  the  gospel,  but  we  are  presented  with  a  most  in- 
teresting view  of  the  priestliood  of  Christ.  He  was 
not  called  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  lor  this  simple 
reason,  that  he  would  have  thereby  formed  a  part  of 
an  imperfect  and  symbolical  system,  and  tiuis  the 
antitype  would  have  been  confounded  witli  the 
type.  And  bv  his  connection  with  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedek, our  High  Priest  was  identified  with  an 
economy  iiulepeiident  of  the  temporary  institutions 
of  Moses,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  said,  "  He  was 
made  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment, 
but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life."  And  though 
the  law  having  accomplished  its  purposes  was  abro- 
gated, and.  of  course,  the  institution  of  the  priest- 
hood destroyed,  this  man,  being  independent,  not 
merely  of  death,  by  which  the  functions  of  individual 
priests  were  terminated,  but  being  independent  of 
the  whole  order  of  ihe  Levitical  priesthood,  notwith- 
standing of  its  dissohition,  "  this  man,"  it  may  well 
be  said,  "  because  he  continueth  ever  hath  an  un- 
changeable priesthood."  And  in  the  very  nature  of 
his  coiLsecration  was  involved  the  everlasting  dura- 
bility of  his  priestly  office,  for  the  decree  of  appoint- 
ment by  Jehovah  was  couched  in  these  words  : 
"  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedek;" and  being  confirmed  in  this  everlasting 
appointment  by  the  oath  of  Him  with  whom  there 
is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  change,  we  are 


brought  to  the  comfortable  and  delightful  conclusion, 
tliat  we  have  an  everlasting  and  unchangeable  High 
Priest,  appointed  of  God  as  was  Aaron,  but  called 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedek. 

MELCHISEDEKIANS,a  sect  of  Christians  which 
arose  in  the  second  century,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  held  Melchisedek  to  be  the 
power  of  God,  and  superior  to  Christ ;  and  that  he 
sustained  the  office  of  an  intercessor  for  the  angels 
in  heaven  as  Christ  for  men  on  earth.  This  sect 
was  afterwards  revived  in  Egypt  by  the  Hieracites 
(which  see),  wlio  maintained  still  further  that  Mel- 
chisedek was  the  Holy  Ghost. 

MELCHITE  CHURCH,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Greek-Catholic  church,  or  to  those  Romanists  in 
Asia  who  are  attached  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Greek  church.  The  American  missionaries 
estimate  the  total  number  of  the  Melchites  at  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000  .souls,  having  12  bishops 
and  180  priests.  The  term  Melchites,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sj'riac  word  melcha,  a  king,  was 
applied  in  the  sixth  century  as  a  term  of  reproach 
by  the  Jacobites  to  the  orthodox  Greeks,  implying 
that  they  were  king-followers,  or  that  it  was  impe- 
rial influence  alone  which  led  them  to  subscribe 
to  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  con- 
demning the  Eutychian  heresy.  The  name  thus  com- 
menced in  scorn  has  been  appropriated  to  those  con- 
verts to  Rome  who  still  observe  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  ritual.  This  community  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits  at  Aleppo,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  perceiving  the  unwilling- 
ne.ss  of  their  converts  to  confoi'm  to  the  Latin  church, 
with  their  usual  duplicity  and  cunning,  persuaded 
the  Pope  to  sanction  a  compromise,  whereby  the 
Mekhite  clnirch  should  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Rome,  but  adhere  to  the  liturgical  rites  and  cereino- 
iiies  of  the  Eastern  church,  renouncing,  however, 
the  characteristic  dogma  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  from  the  Father  only. 
In  all  other  points  they  conform  to  the  Eastern 
clnirch.  They  keep  firmly  by  the  "  old  style,"  and 
regulate  all  their  feasts  and  fasts  by  the  Oriental 
calendar.  Li  all  their  churches  in  Syria  they  con- 
duct Divine  service  in  the  Arabic,  which  is  the  ver- 
nacular tongue.  They  receive  the  communion  in 
both  kinds,  and  use  unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Their  priests  are  permitted  to  marry  before 
ordinatipn  ;  .but  their  bishops  must  remain  unmar- 
ried. No  restriction  is  put  upon  the  laity  in  the  use 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  '  Lands 
of  the  Bible,'  mentions  them  as  "  amongst  the  most 
liberal  and  intelligent  native  Christians  in  the  East.'" 

Tlie  adherents  of  the  Melchite  church  are  chiefly 
found  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  particularly  at  the 
latter  town,  where  the  patriarch  resides.  Their  ca- 
thedral at  Damascus,  which  is  remarkably  splendid, 
is  thus  descrilx'd  by  Mr.  Graham  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Wilson:  "The  building  inside  is  elegant,  and  on 
festival  days,  when   brilliantly  liglited  up,  the  scene 
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is  grand  and  iinposiiif;.  The  floor  is  beaiilifiilly  varie- 
pitcd  marble.  Tlie  roof  is  ornate  and  lofty,  is  sup- 
ported bv  a  row  of  stalely  marble  colimiiis  on  citlier 
iiand  as  yoii  go  in,  and  between  tlicsc  and  tbe  ex- 
terior walls  are  llie  female  pilleries.  Seats  tlierc 
arc  none,  save  a  few  iliairs  around  llie  walls  and  en- 
circling the  altar.  Hundreds,  I  nii;;lit  almost  say  a 
tlioii-^and.  silver  limps  fill  the  house  with  insulVer^ble 
brightness:  while  priests,  clothed  in  rich  Orient.il 
costume,  are  walking  in  solemn  procession,  and  till- 
ing the  house  with  immense  almost  insufterahly  pleiis- 
ing.  and  .lecomplishing  the  service  before  the  altar 
and  in  the  neighbouring  recesses.  Tlie  people,  mean- 
time, are  not  idle.  There  is  no  order.  They  go 
and  come  just  as  they  plea.se.  Some  are  kneeling 
and  beating  their  brows  before  the  picture  of  a  fa- 
vourite saint ;  others  are  gazing  on  the  Virgin  and 
her  infant,  and  muttering  in.irticulale  prayers ;  some 
are  squatting  on  the  marble,  crossing,  and  bowing, 
and  ad(ning  before  a  hirsute  monk  of  the  olden 
time ;  some  are  standing  upward  making  awkward 
genuflections,  and  at  inlerv.ils  prostrating  their  fore- 
heads on  the  stone  floor;  some  are  talking  with  one 
another;  all  are  intent,  each  at  his  own  business 
whatever  it  is,  and  all  is  done  aloud  or  in  a  mumb- 
ling muttering  voice.  Quiet  silent  prayer  is  not 
known  or  practised  in  the  East.  The  bells  .ire  ring- 
ing, the  priestsare  re.iding  the  service  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  the  censers 
are  waving  to  and  fro,  filling  the  house  with  odour; ; 
the  people  are  kneeling,  standing,  sitting,  muttering 
prayers,  talking,  prostrating,  weeping,  sighing,  beat- 
ing their  breasts,  making  the  common  pr,iyer  (so 
called,) — a  scene  of  sound  and  confusion  without  par- 
allel, .save  in  the  syn.igogues  of  Sated  and  Tiberi.is." 

There  are  two  orders  of  monks  among  the  Greek 
Catholics  in  Syria,  and  connected  with  the  monastic 
estahllshments  there  are  no  fewer  than  2ii0  monks 
and  90  nuns,  while  the  number  of  regular  priests  be- 
longing to  the  body,  in  .so  far  as  Syria  is  concerned, 
does  not  exceed  fifty-five.  The  people  are  more 
generally  able  to  re.id  than  the  other  Christians, 
though  the  Greek  Catholics  have  few  schools  of 
their  own.  Some  years  ago  a  college  was  founded 
for  tlie  sect,  but  the  building  having  been  destroy- 
ed during  the  Druze  war,  it  ha-s  never  been  re- 
built. Dr.  Wilson  mentions  having  found  a  section 
of  the  Melchite  church  in  Iv-:ypt  also;  and  at  Cairo, 
he  tells  us.  he  was  introduced  to  their  bisltop,  who 
is  said  to  have  under  his  superintendence  about  4,000 
souls. 

Fn  other  parts  of  the  Ea^t  the  Greek  Catholics 
conform  to  the  Romish  church  more  completelv  than 
their  brethren  in  Syria,  and  in  public  worship  lliey 
use  not  the  Greek,  but  the  Latin  ritu.il.  At  Con- 
stantinople there  are  ,500  faniilics  belonging  to  this 
sect,  chiefly  the  remains  of  Italian  eonciiu'sis  in  the 
Kast.  and  most  of  them  emigrants  from  foreign  conn- 
tries.  Unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  authorily  of 
the  .\nnenian  Catliolic  patriarch,  who,  by  his  firman, 


is  liead  of  all  the  Catholics,  lliey  made  appliuil ion  to 
the  Porte  for  permission  to  choose  a  head  of  their 
own.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  thus  the  Greek 
Catholics  became  an  independent  sect  in  Turkey, 
and  chose  a  Mussulman  as  their  deputy  to  commu- 
nicate in  their  beh.ilf  with  the  Porte.  Thus  docu- 
ments .ire  issued  in  the  name  of  the  conunnnity, 
called  Latins;  tliev  follow  the  Uoman  rile;  and  Hu- 
man priests  baptize,  confess,  and  bm-y  them,  though 
they  are  recognized  subjects  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. They  are  independent  both  in  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical a'Vairs,  being  nded  civilly  by  a  Mussul- 
m.in,  and  ecclesiastically  by  an  Italian  bishop  and 
vicar-apostolic  sent  from  Rome  to  be  their  ruler  in 
spirit  u.il  matters  under  the  Pope. 

MELETE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Mi;si':s  (which 
see). 

MELETIAXS  AT  ANTIOCH.  Amid  tbe  vio- 
lent dissensions  caused  throughout  the  East  by  the 
Arian  controversy  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Church 
of  Antioch  was  subjected  for  a  long  period  to  llie 
most  agitating  trials.  About  A.  I).  .330,  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  .^nlioch,  had  been  deposed  from  his  office 
by  the  KitJicbiatis.  a  branch  of  the  Ami  Nicene  ])arty, 
but  a  m.ijiirity  of  the  members  of  ihe  church  still  ad- 
hered ti>  him.  A  series  of  Arian  bishops,  however, 
succeeded  the  deposed  jnelate,  and  the  Christian  of 
Aniioch  were  split  into  two  parlies,  some  separating 
themsidves  meanwhile  from  the  church,  and  worshi^i- 
piiig  as  a  distinct  community,  under  the  name  of 
Eu.sT.\THlAXS  (which  see),  while  olliers,  though 
m.iinly  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  the  secedcrs,  pre- 
ferred submitting  to  the  .Ari.in  bishops  who  were 
thrust  upon  them  against  their  will.  Athanasiiis, 
when  passing  through  Aniioch  on  bis  return  from 
liis  second  exile,  acknowledged  the  Euslaihians  as, 
in  his  view,  more  consistent  in  their  actings  than  the 
Arianizing  party.  On  the  transl.ition  of  Eiidoxius, 
A.  D.  .300,  from  the  bishopric  of  Antioch  to  that  of 
Constantinople,  Meletius.  then  bishop  of  Sebaste  in 
Armenia,  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  This  man, 
who  li.id  risen  to  considerable  fame,  li.id  been  bronsht 
up  in  the  communion  of  the  .\rians,  and  as  one  of 
their  party,  he  bad  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Se- 
baste, and  now  promoted  to  the  see  of  Aniioch, 
chieily  at  the  instigation  of  Acacius.  Being  natu- 
rally of  a  mild,  .imiable,  and  benevolent  disposition, 
taking  no  part  in  the  angry  controversies  which  were 
carried  on  around  him,  but  calmly  and  faithfullv 
labouring  in  his  ministeri.il  work,  the  .'\rians  and 
Ariauizers  of  his  d.iy  mistook  his  silent  and  gentle 
demeanour  for  .in  acquiescence  in  their  heretical 
views.  But  Meletius  was  not  long  in  undeceiving 
them.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  unexpectedly 
showed  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  orthodox  partv, 
are  thus  detailed  by  Dr.  Newman  in  his  '  Arians  of 
the  Pourlh  Century  :'  '-On  the  new  patriarch's  arri- 
val at  .Vntioch.  he  w.is  escorted  by  the  court  bishops, 
and  his  own  clergy  and  laily,  to  the  cathedral.  De- 
sirous of  solemnising  the  occasion,  tbe  Emperor  him- 
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sell'li.-ul  condescended  to  give  tlie  text,  on  wliicli  the 
assembled  ]irelHtes  were  to  comment.  It  v/as  tlie 
celebrated  passage  from  the  Proverbs,  in  whicli  Oii- 
gen  lias  piously  detected,  and  the  Arians  ]iei'ver.selj 
stifled,  the  great  article  of  onr  faith;  'the  Lord  hath 
created  [possessed]  Me  in  the  beginning  of  Ilis  ways, 
before  His  works  of  old.'  George  of  Laodicea,  who, 
on  the  departure  of  Euxodius,  had  rejoined  the  Eu- 
sebians,  opened  the  discussion  with  a  dogmatic  ex- 
planation of  the  words.  Acacius  followed  with  that 
ambiguity  of  language,  which  was  the  characteristic 
of  his  school.  At  length  the  patriarch  arose,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  assembly,  witli  a  subdued  manner, 
and  in  measm'ed  words,  avoiding  indeed  the  Nicene 
Iloinoousion,  but  acciu'.-itely  tixing  the  meaning  of 
liis  expressions,  confessed  tlie  true  Catliolic  tenet,  so 
long  exiled  from  the  throne  and  altars  of  Aniioch.  A 
scene  followed,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
excitable  temper  of  the  Orientals.  The  congregation 
received  his  discourse  wiih  shouts  of  Joy  ;  when  tlie 
Arian  archdeacon  of  the  church  ruiming  up,  placed 
his  h.ind  before  his  mouth  to  prevent  his  speaking; 
on  which  Meletius  thrust  out  his  hand  in  sight  of 
the  people,  and  raising  first  three  fingers,  and  then 
one,  symbolized  tlie  great  truth  which  he  was  unable 
to  utter.  The  consequences  of  tliis  bold  confession 
might  be  expected.  Meletius  was  banished,  and  a 
fresli  prelate  appointed,  Euzoius,  the  friend  of  Arius. 
I5ut  an  important  advantage  resulted  to  the  orthodox 
cause  by  this  occurrence ;  the  Catholics  and  heretics 
were  no  longer  united  in  one  communion,  and  the 
latter  were  thrown  more  into  the  position  of  schisma- 
tics, who  had  rejected  their  own  bishop.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things,  when  the  deatli  of  Constantius 
occasioned  the  return  of  Meletius,  and  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  c  luncil  of  Alexandria,  in  which  his  case 
was  considered." 

Thus  scircely  a  month  had  elapsed  after  his  en- 
trance on  the  see  of  Antioch,  when  Meletius  found 
himself  deposed  and  in  exile.  Eustathius  in  the 
meantime  had  died,  but  his  party  suspecting  Jlele- 
tius  of  Arianism,  from  the  character  of  the  persons 
who  had  procured  him  his  bishopric,  remained  aloof 
from  him,  and  continued  as  a  separate  body  under 
the  presbyter  Paulinns,  who  had  ofliciated  for  some 
time  as  their  pastor.  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  who  was  sent 
to  Antioch  to  heal  the  disputes,  widened  the  breach 
among  the  orthodox  by  ordaining  Paulinns  as  bisliop 
of  the  Eustathi.ins.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  scliism  of  the  most  important  kind,  the  Western 
and  the  Alexandrian  clnirches  declaring  in  favoin-  of 
Paulinns,  and  the  Oriental  church  chiefly  in  favour 
of  Meletius.  It  had  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Alexandrian  council  to  combine  the  two  sections  of 
the  orthodox  party  by  uniting  the  Eustatliians  and 
the  Meletiaiis,  but  their  wishes  and  their  exertions 
were  frustrated  by  the  rash  conduct  of  Lucifer,  who 
afterwards  gave  ri.se  to  another  scliism,  founding  a 
separate  party  in  the  churcli,  called  the  Lucifekians 
(which  see),  which  lasted  about  flity  years. 


The  Melelian  schism  continued  for  a  long  pe- 
riod. Atlianasiiis  and  the  Egyptian  churches  fra- 
ternized with  the  Eustatliians,  and  all  the  more 
as  Meletius  refused  to  communicate  wiih  Alliana- 
sius.  In  this  opposition  to  the  Meletian.s,  the 
Egyptian  were  joined  by  the  Westein  churches 
and  those  of  Cyprus.  The  Eastern  Christians,  on 
the  contrary,  adhered  firmly  to  the  Meletian  party. 
Meletius  presided  at  the  second  general  council  at 
Constantinople  A.  D.  381,  atid  from  his  venerable 
age,  as  well  as  his  consistent  opposition  for  many 
years  to  the  Arian  heresy,  lie  was  selected  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  to  consecrate  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzen  bishop  of  Constantinople.  During  the  sit- 
tings of  the  council,  Meletius  died,  and  Chrysostom 
deeming  this  a  favourable  time  for  putting  an  end  to 
tlie  unseemly  schism  which  had  for  many  years  rent 
in  twain  the  orthodox  party,  successfully  exerled  Ids 
influence  with  the  Egyptian  and  Western  churches 
in  favour  of  Flavian,  the  successor  of  Meletius,  and 
thus  terminated  the  Meletian  schism. 

MELETIANS  IN  EGYPT,  the  name  of  a  j.arly 
which  existed  in  the  Christian  church  in  Egypt  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  which  was  headed 
by  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Thebaid. 
The  dispute  which  led  to  the  formation  ol  this 
schism  bad  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
ecclesiastically  in  the  case  of  those  Ghristiaiis  who 
had  fallen  away  during  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
The  subject  had  been  already  discussed  under  the 
Deciaii  persecution,  and  Cyprian  had  laid  down  the 
lirinciple  (see  Lapsed  Ciii!ISTIanS;,  tliat  all  who 
had  in  any  way  departed  from  the  faith  should  be 
excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church  until 
peace  was  completely  restored,  and  if  up  till  that 
time  they  had  manifested  a  spirit  of  sincere  contri- 
tion, thev  should  then,  but  not  before,  be  delivered 
from  church  censure.  Meletius,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  main- 
tained among  bis  fellow-prisoners  the  principles 
which  had  been  previously  taught  by  Cyjirian ;  while 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandri.a,  jileadcd  for  a  more 
lenient  course,  particularly  towards  Christian  slave.s, 
who  had  been  compelled  by  their  masters  to  ofl'er 
sacrifice  instead  of  tliem.  This  latter  prelate  had 
for  some  special  reasons  abandoned  his  flock  for 
a  time,  and  Meletius  having  obtained  his  freedom 
from  prison,  exercised  his  authority  in  Egypt  as  the 
second  metropolitan,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop 
Peter,  and  travelling  through  the  whole  diocese  of 
the  Alexandrian  patriarch,  he  ordained  and  excom- 
iiiuiiicated  at  pleasure.  "  He  did  not  recognize," 
savs  Neander,  "  the  official  power  of  those  to  whose 
charge,  as  Pcriodeutcc,  or  visitors,  the  bishop  Peter 
of  Alexandria  had  committed  the  destitute  commu- 
nities. Their  dilferent  views  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  those  who  had  fallen,  or  who  had 
become  su.-^pecled  of  denying  God  in  some  way  or 
other,  was  here,  too,  probably  made  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion,  or   at   least   used  as  a  pretest ;  since   the 
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Molelions  boasted  of  i-c|>reseiitiiig  tliu  pure  cliiircli 
of  tlie  innrlyrs.  Four  Ivyptiiiii  bishops,  aiiiDiig  tlie 
imprisoned  confessors,  deelared  themselves  lirmly 
against  the  arliitrary  proceedings  of  Mulotiiis,  wlio, 
liowever,  took  no  noiiee  of  this  protestation.  The 
bishop  I'etcr  of  Alexandria  issued  a  wriiing  to  tlie 
Alexandrian  cliurcli,  wherein  he  bade  all  avoid  fel- 
lowship with  him,  until  the  matter  could  be  more 
closely  investigated  in  connection  with  other  bi.sliops  ; 
and  at  length  he  excluded  him — probably  afier  his 
own  return — from  the  functions  of  the  C|)iseopal 
office,  and  from  the  fellowship  of  his  church,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  pejice  of  ihe  communiiies.  Also, 
subsequently  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  bishop  Peter, 
A.  D.  311,  and  in  the  time  of  tlie  bishop  Alexander, 
under  whom  the  Arian  controversies  broke  out,  this 
schism  still  continued  to  exist." 

Epiphanius  says,  that  when  Meletius  was  deliver- 
ed from  prison,  he  was  banished  to  the  mines  of 
Plijenon  in  Arabia  Petnea;  ami  it  would  appear  that 
even  while  tlius  labouring  as  a  slave,  he  dill'used  his 
principles  anuing  bis  fellow-bondmen.  He  ordained 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  kept  his  fol- 
lowers a  distinct  body  under  the  title  of  '  the  Church 
of  the  Martyrs.'  At  length  the  council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  32.5,  found  itself  necessitated  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  best  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
Meletian  schism.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed, 
and  after  carefid  deliberation,  the  council  decided 
that  Meletius  should  still  be  permitted  to  hold  the 
title  of  bishop  of  hycopolis,  without,  however,  hav- 
ing power  to  ordain  either  in  the  city  or  the  country. 
It  was  arranged,  however,  that  the  clergy  who  had 
been  already  ordained  by  Meletius  should  retain 
their  olTices,  but  should  be  regarded  as  inferior  in 
rank  to  those  who  had  received  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  of  Alexarjdria.  Jleletius  died 
soon  after  the  council  of  Nice,  and  his  followers  hav- 
ing after  tlieir  leader's  death  refused  to  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  the  council,  were  persecuted  by  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  John  Areaph  was  chosen  to  succeed 
as  leader  of  the  sect,  and  under  him  the  schism  con- 
tinued. But  it  was  not  very  crediiable  to  the  Mele- 
tians,  nor  favom-able  to  their  rei>utalion  for  ortho- 
doxy, that  they  co-operated  with  the  Arians  in 
opposing  Athanasius.  This  schism  did  not  termi- 
nate before  the  fifth  century.  In  the  account  we 
have  given  of  the  Meletian  schism,  we  have  chietly 
followed  the  statements  of  Epiphanius,  in  preference 
to  those  of  .Athanasius,  who  was  the  avowed  enemy 
both  of  Meletius  and  his  party. 

MELIIUE.V,  a  surname  of  PERSlil'llONK  (which 
Bee). 

MELICEKTES.     See  Pai,;e.mon. 

MELIN.iE.\,  a  surname  of  Apiihodite  (which 
see). 

MELISSA,  a  priestess  of  the  Delphian  Apollo. 
It  was  also  a  surname  of  Aiieiin'.s  as  the  goddess  of 
llic  moon. 

MELISSyE,  the  nymphs  who  nursed  the  inlant 


2ei's.  The  word  came  afterwards  to  b.'  applied  to 
priestesses  in  general,  and  more  especially  to  those 
of  Demeter. 

MEMTENIAX  LEGION.  See  Lkoion  (Tiik 
TniiNi>i:niNG  . 

MELirO.NI.VXS,  a  heretical  rhrisiian  sect  which 
arose  in  the  early  part  of  the  tifih  century,  founded 
bv  a  person  named  Melito.of  whom  all  that  has  been 
ascertained  is,  that  he  taught  the  stranu'e  doctrine 
that  God  is  corporeal,  having  a  body  like  man,  and 
this  he  founded  on  the  statement  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
that  man  was  originally  created  in  the  image  of 
God.     See  Anthkopomori'IIITKs. 

MELLONA,  a  divinity  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  was  believed  to  be  the  protector  of 
honey. 

MELPOMENE,  one  of  the  nine  Musics  (which 
see). 

MELPOMENUS,  a  surname  of  Dioiii/siis  at 
Athens. 

ME.MORL-\,  a  name  given  among  the  ancient 
Christians  to  a  church  built  over  the  grave  of  a  mar- 
tyr, atid  intended  to  be  a  memorial  of  him. 

J1EMR.\,  a  word  ot'ten  used  by  the  Clialdee  Para- 
phrasts  on  the  Hooks  of  Moses.  It  denotes  literallv 
the  Word,  and  is  sid)stituted  instead  of  the  saend 
name  of  Jehovah,  while  they  attribute  to  it  all  the 
attributes  of  the  Ueity.  Some  suppose  that  by  the 
Memra  they  meant  the  Second  Person  of  the  Tri- 
nity, more  especially  as  it  was  Memra,  they  tell  us, 
who  appeared  to  Abraham  at  Mamre,  to  Jacob  at 
Bethel,  and  to  MosCs  on  Mount  Sinai. 

MEN,  a  god  among  the  ancient  Phrygians,  who 
presided  over  the  months. 

MEN^EON,  a  Service-Book  in  the  Greek  clivrcli, 
which  contains  the  hymns  and  particular  services  for 
the  .saints,  and  for  the  festivals  as  they  occur  in  the 
year  according  to  the  ealeiular.  It  includes  also  an 
account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  each  saint  added  to 
his  particular  office.  The  whole  work  consists  of 
twelve  volumes  folio,  being  one  volume  for  each 
month. 

MENAGYRTjE,  a  nanu^  a|iplied  to  the  Aoyht.b 
(which  see),  or  priests  of  the  goddess  Ci/hele,  because 
every  month  (Gr.  men,)  they  made  their  collections 
from  the  peojde. 

MENANDRIANS,  the  followers  in  the  tirst  cen- 
tury of  Menander,  the  disciple  and  succe.ssor,  as  was 
alleged,  of  Simon  Magus.  From  the  tcslimonv  of 
Irenaens,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian.  we  learn  that 
Menander  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  Alous  sent  froni 
the  upper  world,  or  the  Pleroina,  to  succour  the  souls 
which  were  enduring  here  in  material  bodies,  and  to 
enable  them  to  bear  up  against  the  machinations  and 
the  violence  of  those  demons  by  whom  the  world  is 
governed.  He  promised  to  his  tollowcrs  th;it  it 
baptized  in  his  luune,  they  would  be  incorrniitible 
and  immortal,  and  have  the  benelit  of  an  itnnu'diate 
resurrection.  Epiphanius  says,  that  this  heresy  was 
80  absurd  that  it  never  prevailed  to  any  great  extent 
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Its  founder  died  A.  D.  80,  and  notliing   more  was 
heard  of  liis  strange  doctrines.     See  Simonians. 

MEND.-EANS,  oi-  Mrndai  Ijahi,  disciples  of 
Jolni  the  Baptist,  sometimes  called  also  Christians 
of  St.  John,  but  better  known  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory as  Heniero-B:iptists,  or  daily  Baptists,  tVom  their 
iVequent  wasliiiigs.  In  1780,  M.  Norberg,  a  Swede, 
read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  a  memoir  in 
reference  to  this  sect,  which  was  supplemented  in 
the  following  year  by  some  observations  from  M. 
Walch,  tending  to  prove  their  identity  with  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jolm  the  Baptist.  Their  language  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  Talmndicid  Jews,  being  evi- 
dently a  dialect  of  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac.  Tliere 
are  fonnd  near  Biissora,  a  city  between  Arabia  and 
Persia,  from  20,000  to  25,000  families  belonging  to 
this  sect.  On  inquiry  M.  Norberg  ascertained  that 
tliere  was  a  branch  of  the  Mendseans  still  existing  in 
Syria  at  El  Merkab,  about  a  day's  journey  east  of 
Mount  Libanus.  They  call  tliemselves  Galileans, 
and  their  niunber  is  said  to  amount  to  about  14,000. 
M.  Norberg  received  an  interesting  account  of  this 
people  from  Germanus  Conti,  a  Maronite  of  Moimt 
Lebanon,  who  was  deputy  of  his  patriarch  in  Syria. 
We  quote  the  words  of  Conti  as  taken  from  his  own 
moutli  by  M.  Norberg:  "These  Galileans  formerly 
dwelt,  in  sufficient  wealth  and  plenty,  in  that  which 
is  called  the  Holy  Land;  but  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  they  quitted  that  country  to  settle  in  a 
tract  of  Libanus  called  Me;c;tb.  They  claim  John 
the  Baptist  as  their  founder,  and  seem  to  hold  a  mid- 
dle station  between  Jews  and  Christians.  The  fol- 
lowing are  their  rites.  He  who  presides  in  sacred 
things,  wears  a  vest  and  tiara  both  of  camel's  skin. 
They  also  take  honey  and  locusts,  alternately,  sacra- 
mentallv :  which  are  distributed  as  consecrated  ele- 
ments to  the  worshippers  present,  and  are  sent  to  the 
absent,  equally,  as  a  religious  rite :  both  these  kinds 
of  food  being  taken  with  the  greatest  reverence. 
Tlie  day  on  which  this  is  done  is  held  sacred.  It  is 
proper  to  abstain  from  worldly  occupations,  whether 
of  business  or  of  pleasure.  A  few  words  are  allow- 
ed, but  those  pious :  and  if  more,  they  relate  to  the 
same  subject.  So  also,  once  a-month,  they  have  an 
exhortation  in  their  place  of  worship ;  and  to  this 
they  flock  witli  eagerness.  The  chief  topic  of  this 
discourse  is  the  '  Light  of  the  World,'  always  intro- 
duced with  sentences  like  those  of  the  Evangelist, 
'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.'  This  they  apply 
to  John,  and  deny  to  Jesus,  Messiah  ;  wliom  tliey  do 
not  allow  to  be  Son  of  God,  but  a  prophet,  and  a  fol- 
lower of  John.  Their  places  of  worship  are  void  of 
all  ornament.  They  contain  neither  pictures  nor 
statues. 

"  Baptism,  the  rite  of  initiation,  is  performed  in 
the  open  air,  in  a  large  vessel,  a  mat  serving  as  a 
screen  to  the  place,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  :  the 
middle  part  of  the  day  is  proper  to  honey  and  locusts : 
and,  at  the  close,  at  the  time  of  divine  worship,  tlicy 


light  lamps  and  candles,  and  solemnly  repeat  these 
words:  -John,  whom  we  here  worship  as  our  father, 
(institutor)  we  beseech  thee  to  be  propitious  to  us ; 
to  protect  us  from  every  hostile  power,  and  to  en- 
lighten our  minds  with  the  light  of  the  true  religion, 
as  thou  hast  commanded  us  to  light  these  lumina- 
ries.' After  discharging  this  duty,  whoever  can 
proceeds  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  already  de- 
scribed. Those  also  who  are  detained  at  liome  do 
the  same;  although  the  duty  be  done  in  private. 
Twice  a-week,  i.  e.  on  Sunday  and  Thursday,  this  is 
never  omitted.  And  the  priest,  whether  standing  at 
the  altar,  or  going  up  into  the  pulpit,  pias  on  his 
official  clothing  for  the  shoulders  and  the  head. 
He  also  holds  in  his  hand  a  staff;  and  delivers  an 
exhortation  beginin'ng  in  the  Galilean  language,  but 
proceeding  in  Arabic.  Of  their  ancient  language 
all,  except  the  priests,  and  a  few  wlio  have  learned 
it,  are  extremely  ignorant.  But  tliey  can  say  prayers 
by  memory,  and  can  repeat  certain  passages  fn.m 
the  .sacred  volume;  during  which  time  the  doors  are 
closed,  and  proper  persons  are  placed  at  the  entrance. 
During  the  whole  time  the  utmost  respect  and  silence 
is  preserved  :  the  head  of  the  devout  is  inclined  for- 
wards, and  tlie  hands  are  folded  together. 

"  Besides  this,  they  also  dedicate  to  John  four  fes- 
tival days  in  a-year.  On  the  first,  which  is  his 
birth-day,  they  dress  wheat,  they  eat  grapes,  nuts, 
honey,  and  locusts,  with  other  tilings  intermingled. 
And  tliis,  in  large  dishes  tilled  to  the  brim,  it  is  cu.s- 
tomary  freely  to  ofter,  or  to  place  before  one  another. 
Nor  do  they  take  any  other  food  than  this  during 
this  day.  After  this,  the  whole  having  been  well 
prepared,  having  been  sanctilied  by  prayer,  and 
liaving  gone  round  the  whole  congregation  (of  which 
everv  person  present  takes  part  of  this  vegetable 
fare  into  his  own  dish,  raising  his  head  and  singing) 
they  all  make  a  liberal  donation  to  the  priest. 

"On  that  day,  when  John  instituted  his  Baptism, 
they  repeat  this  sacred  ordinance.  They  proceed  in 
a  body  to  the  water,  and  among  them  one  who  bears 
a  .standard ;  also,  the  priest,  dressed  in  his  camel's 
hair  ornaments,  holding  a  vessel  of  water  in  his  liand 
{hi/dria  in  mami.  e,it)  he  sprinkles  each  person  singly 
as  he  comes  out  of  the  river,  saying,  '  1  renew  your 
baptism  in  the  name  of  our  father  and  saviour  John  : 
who  in  this  manner  baptized  the  Jews  in  the  Jordan, 
and  saved  them  ;  he  shall  save  you  also.  Last  ot  all, 
he  immerges  himself  in  the  water,  fen-  his  own  salva- 
tion. After  this,  the  whole  assembly  resort  to  the 
jilace  of  wor.^hip,  singing  hymns,  where  they  jiarlake 
of  honey  and  locusts,  administered  by  the  priest. 

"  And  further,  on  the  day  on  which  John  was  de- 
capitated, every  one  laments  at  the  place  of  worship 
in  these  mournful  terms  :  '  Our  most  excellent  leader 
was  on  this  day  slain  by  coiumand  of  Herod,  and  his 
cruelty  ! — well  he  deserves  to  be  consumed  (by  tire). 
0  God,  hear  us  I' 

"  Finally,  On  that  day  when,  as  it  is  believed,  John 
slew  a  dragon  of  wondert'nl  size,  which  issued  from 
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tlie  T-ikc  of  Tiberias,  and  did  miich  mischief,  tliey 
pmctisc  a  c-ri'inoiiy  of  leading  tlieir  entile  and  slieep 
in  trooiis  round  the  pluce  of  «orshi|),  with  groat  joy. 
But  the  memory  of  this  miracle  is  celihratcd  in  Ga- 
lilee bv  those  who  have  al>ility  and  wealtli  sufficient  ; 
they  resort  to  the  spot  b.irefooted :  taking  tlieir  sick 
witii  them,  who  hope  to  recover  health  by  favour  r)f 
their  I'atr.m  ;  and  when  arrived  there,  they  lay  them 
in  the  jilace  of  worship.  This  they  do  in  their  old 
residence,  which  is  distant  a  d:iy'.s  journey  from 
Mount  Tal)i>r." 

Do  la  Valla  supposes  that  these  Christians  may 
possibly  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Jews  who  re- 
ceived the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist.  Tlioy 
allege,  ii:deed,  that  from  him  they  received  their 
fai I ii,  their  religious  books,  and  their  customs.  But 
their  religion  seems  to  boar  a  later  date,  being  evi- 
dentlv  a  compound  of  the  Jewish,  Cln■i^tian,  and 
Mohannuodau  systems,  and  the  Arabian  prophet  is 
actuallv  mentioned  bv  name  in  some  of  their  books. 
The  chief  of  their  sacred  writings  is  called  Di'ran, 
which,  however,  contains  no  history  of  the  sect,  but 
chiefly  moral  and  spiritual  treatises.  M.  Norberg. 
after  an  investigation  of  the  subject  for  forty  years, 
published  five  vohnnes  quarto  of  their  writings, — 
181.")-181?. 

.MEN'DEI.SOHNIANS.  See  Anti-T.almudists, 
Jews  (>torii;RN\ 

MEXDES,  a  doitv  worshipped  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  the  town  of  JFoudes,  which  was  si- 
tuated at  the  Mendesian  month  of  the  Nile.  This 
god  was  worshipped  under  the  emblem  of  a  goat, 
which,  according  to  Jablonski,  denotes  the  genera- 
tive power  of  nature,  especially  of  the  sun.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  tenn  Meiides  was 
used  to  describe  both  the  hioroglyphical  goat  and  the 
holy  city  of  Pan.  The  worship  of  Ment/es  was 
afterwards  transferred  from  Noitheni  to  Soiitliern 
Egypt,  and  the  name  of  the  deity  was  changed  to 
Mont. 

MENDICANT  ORDERS.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  two  men,  in  diflerent  places 
about  the  same  time,  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
a  new  religious  society  on  an  entirely  novel  princi- 
ple, which  was,  that  all  the  mend)crs  shoidd  subsist 
wholly  upon  alms.  To  establish  this  kind  of  com- 
munism, Francis  of  .\ssisi  organized  an  institution  of 
Moiidicant  friars  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Fk.vn- 
CISCAXS  (which  sec)  :  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
Dominic,  a  native  of  C;istile  in  Spain,  formed  an- 
other fraternity  of  the  same  kind  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  received  the  name  of  Dominicans 
(which  sec}.  Roth  these  communities  bound  them- 
selves to  possess  no  projiorty,  either  individually  or 
in  common,  but  to  depend  for  their  livelihood  en- 
tirely upon  begging,  and  never  to  acquire  even  in 
this  way  more  than  wa-  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a 
single  day.  The  sec  of  Rome,  at  first,  declined  to 
coimtcnance  the  movement,  but  it  was  so  generally 
regarded  with  favour  by  the  people,  that  in  a.  d.  120.3, 


Innocent  III.,  found  himself  obliged  to  sanction  the 
society  and  rule  of  the  Franciscans;  and  in  .\.  D. 
1216,  his  successor,  Ilouoriiis  III.,  confinned  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans.  These  societies  rapidly 
obtained  extensive  popularity.  The  Menilicant 
monks  found  ready  access  to  all  classes  of  society, 
even  the  humblest.  They  knocked  at  every  door, 
entered  ev'ery  cottage,  accommodated  tliemselves  to 
the  manners  and  even  the  ]>rojudiccs  of  the  working 
classes.  To  exiciul  their  influence  still  more  widely 
they  adopted  the  plan  of  admitting  the  laity  to  a 
comiection  with  their  society  under  the  name  of  Tir- 
tinries,  such  persons  being  boinid  by  no  monastic 
vow,  but  sini]dy  pledged  to  promote,  as  far  as  po.«si- 
ble,  the  interests  of  the  order  to  which  they  had  be- 
come attached,  while  thev  thomselvcs  were  living  in 
the  wo:ld  and  cng.aged  in  ihoir  ordinary  occuial ions. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was 
almost  no  place,  certainly  no  province,  in  which  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  not  thcirTertiarics, 
and  thus  the  Mendicants  exceeded  in  influence  all 
other  monks. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  iicw  orders  were 
held  led  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers  to  such  iui  en- 
ormous extent  that  all  Europe  swarmed  with  bogging 
niJiiks,  and  they  became  a  burden,  not  only  to  the 
people,  but  to  the  church  itself.  It  soon  appeared 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  check  the  enormous 
growth  of  these  monastic  establishments.  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  accordingly,  in  a  council  which  he  .as- 
sendiled  at  Lyons  in  1272,  decreed  the  suppression 
of  all  the  religious  orders  which  had  sprung  up  since 
the  days  of  Innocent  I II., and  thus  the  "extravagant 
midiitude  of  Mendicants,"  as  Gregory  de.-cribed 
them,  was  reduced  within  narrow  limit.*,  including 
only  the  Dnmiiiicani!,  the  Fraticiycuiis,  the  Cornul- 
it,:",  and  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine  or  Augu  tininn 
Monks.  And  the  reason  for  this  papal  interference 
had  become  so  strong  lus  to  force  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention even  of  the  most  careless  observer.  Their 
progress,  both  in  numbers  and  influence,  was  not  only 
rapid,  but  for  a  time  wholly  unimpeded.  Yoinig 
men,  even  of  the  higher  cktsses  of  society,  eagerly 
connected  themselves  with  one  or  other  of  the  Men- 
dicant orders.  They  threatened,  in  fact,  to  overthrow 
the  established  constitution  of  the  chnnh  and  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  the  universities.  One  seat  of  learn- 
ing, however,  that  of  Paris,  at  length  set  itself  to  resist 
the  unreasonable  encroachments  of  the  Mendicants 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  issued  several  bidls  deciding  fn 
their  favom-  .igainst  the  Parisian  university,  which, 
in  its  tuni,  was  ably  defended  by  AVilliam  of  St. 
Amour,  who  denounced  the  monks  as  precursors  of 
Antichrist,  as  mock-saints  and  hypocrites,  having  no 
other  aim  than  to  bring  the  whole  influence  of  the 
church  under  their  control.  A  controversy  now 
ensued,  the  cause  of  the  Mendicants  being  supported 
by  some  of  their  most  distingui.-hed  men,  such  as 
Bonuventura,  .•Mberlus  Magnus,  aiul  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas.    The   monks  pre\ailcd,  and  the  work  which 
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William  of  St.  Air.oiir  wrote  against  tliein  wa.s  con- 
demned l)y  Alexander  IV.  in  TioS,  while  lie  him- 
self was  banished  from  France,  bnt  was  afterwards 
brought  back  from  exile  under  Clement  IV.  The 
contest  on  the  subject  of  the  Mendicant  friars  now 
pas.sed  away,  but  the  university  of  Paris  still  main- 
tained the  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  had  long 
characterized  its  learned  men. 

Abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  kind  sprang  up  among 
the  Mendicants,  which  attracted  the  notice  even  of 
their  warmest  admirers  and  friends.  Thus  Bonaven- 
tura,  when  appointed  in  125G  general  of  his  order, 
published  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  [UTsiding 
oflicers  in  the  several  provinces,  calling  upon  iheui 
to  do  their  utmost  to  remove  the  abuses  which  had 
cre.pt  in.  Amid  all  the  corruptions,  however,  which 
were  gradually  introduced  into  the  Mendicant  orders, 
the  main  idea  on  which  they  were  founded,  that  of 
evangelical  poverty,  became  so  predominant  in  its  in- 
tlnence,  that  multitudes  of  people  refused  to  receive 
the  sacrament  .at  any  other  hands  tlian  those  of  f  e 
Mendicants.  Thus  the  ordinary  priests  were  complete- 
ly superseded,  and  for  three  centuries  the  two  chief 
orders  professing  tlie  vow  of  poverty,  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans,  exercised  absolute  control 
both  in  church  and  state,  filled  the  most  distinguished 
offices  ecclesiastical  .and  civil,  taught  in  the  universi- 
ties and  churches  with  niulis]nited  authority,  and 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  Papal  government 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  prestige  wliich  thus  attached 
to  the  Mendicant  monks,  we  find  Nicholas  cifCle 
mangis,  in  his  book  on  the  Corruptions  of  the 
Church,  composed  in  1401,  representing  these  very 
monks  as  the  genuine  successors  of  the  Pliarisces 
described  in  the  gospels,  who,  under  a  show  of  holi- 
ness, concealed  all  manner  of  wickedness.  They 
were  ravening  wolves,  he  says,  in  sheep's  clothing, 
who  put  on,  for  outside  show,  severity  of  life,  chas- 
tity, humility,  holy  simplicity,  but  in  secret  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  choicest  pleasures,  to  a 
dainty  variety  of  luxurious  enjoyments.  Such  was 
the  cliaracter  of  the  beggarly  friars,  who  were  over- 
runnin,'  every  country  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  found  their  way  even  into  England, 
where  they  spread  with  alarming  rapidity.  Their 
progress  was  resisted,  though  with  little  success,  by 
tlie  university  of  Oxford  and  the  parish  priests,  who 
saw  their  rights  encroached  upon  by  the  spiritual 
labours  of  tliese  monks.  In  this  contest  Archbishop 
Richard  of  Armagh  distinguished  himself  by  h  s 
freedom  of  thought.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  reforming  spirit  which  displayed  itself  in  Eng- 
land was  hostility  to  the  begging-monks.  From  the 
first,  Wyclitfe  was  their  avowed  enemy,  and  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  the  most  zealous  and  the  most 
influential  organs  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  They 
were,  beyond  all  question,  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the 
intrepid  English  reformer.  In  the  year  1376  they 
extracted  from  bis  lectures,  writings,  and   sermons 


nineteen  propositiiins,  which  they  marked  as  hereti- 
cal, and  sent  them  to  Rome  that  they  might  there 
be  condemned.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
accordingly,  Gregory  XI.  issued  three  bulls,  declar- 
ing the  nineteen  propositions  to  be  heretical,  and 
some  of  them  to  be  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
Catholic  faith,  bnt  subversive  of  public  order.  Thus, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Mendicant  friars,  the  Pope 
called  upon  the  king,  the  bisliops,  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  to  proceed  against  Wyclifi'e,  and  had 
not  tlie  duke  of  Lancaster  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  protectors  the  reformer's  career  would  have 
been  brought  to  an  immediate  and  violent  tennina- 
tiou.  To  the  last  he  loudly  protested  against  the 
Mendicant  orders.  As  he  lay  on  a  sick-bed  in  1379, 
they  dispatched  a  deputation  to  admonish  him  in 
view  of  death  to  retract  what  he  had  said  against 
them.  Too  weak  to  rise  from  his  bed,  Wyclifl'e  caused 
his  attendants  to  raise  him  up,  and  collecting  his  la.st 
energies,  he  addressed  the  monks  in  these  words . 
"  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  ever  continue  to  ex- 
pose the  bad  practices  of  the  begging-monks."  llis 
valuable  life  was  prolonged  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  friends ;  and  as  time  rolled  onward  he 
became  more  vehement  every  day  in  his  opposition 
to  the  Mendicants.  In  a  paper  put  forth  in  1382. 
he  declared  that  he  could  point  out  fifty  heresies  and 
more  in  their  orders.  He  charged  them  wiih  set- 
ting up  ordinances  of  men  above  the  commandments 
of  the  living  God,  following  a  mode  of  life  which 
was  wliollv  at  variance  with  the  example  of  Christ, 
abridging;  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  male  his 
people  free,  and  disturbing  the  regul.ar  parisli  priests 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  calling. 

Both  the  LoUards  in  England,  and  the  Hmsites  in 
Bohemia,  found  the  Jlendicants  to  be  tlieir  bitterest 
and  most  violent  opponents.  The  monks  themselves, 
however,  in  turn  were  viewed  svith  the  utmost  suspicion 
and  dislike,  not  only  by  the  bishoiis  and  priests,  but 
even  by  the  pontiffs.  This  was  more  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  The 
more  rigid  of  the  latter  order,  who  were  commonly 
called  Fnitricelll,  revolted  from  the  Pope  and  the 
Romish  church,  bringing  down  upon  themselves  the 
ihuiiders  of  the  Vatican.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Nieolans  V.  violently  persecuted 
them,  and  even  committed  many  of  them  to  the 
flames.  Succeeding  pontilis  followed  the  same  course, 
but  none  of  them  more  resolutely  than  Paul  II.,  who 
punished  numbers  of  the  rebellious  Fratricelli  with 
imprisonment  and  exile.  The  two  leading  sects  of 
the  Mendicants  abounded  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  by  their  arrogance  and  impudence,  their  super- 
stition and  cruelty,  they  aUcnated  the  minds  of  tlie 
people  genendly  from  them.  They  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  church,  were  ghostly  confessors  in 
the  courts  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe, 
tilled  tlie  principal  chairs  in  the  universities  and 
schools;  and  yet  by  their  persecution  of  the  learned 
and  the  good,  for  example,  Erasmus,  Reuchlin.  and 
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otlicrs,  by  tlic  promotion  of  their  own  interests  at 
the  expense  of  otliors,  by  their  pride,  insolence,  and 
disgraceful  conduct,  these  very  Mendicant  Orders, 
which  had  once  occupied  a  liiiili  place  in  the  estima- 
tion both  of  the  church  and  the  world,  were  mainly 
insininieiital  in  driving  multitudes  to  seek  deliver- 
ance from  tlie  tyranny  of  Hume,  and  to  demand  the 
reformation  of  a  corrupt  and  degraded  hierarchy. 

From  the  very  first  institution  of  their  societies, 
tlie  Mendicant  Orders  had  carried  on  an  unceasing 
warfare  among  themselves,  and  with  other  monastic 
institutions,  particularly  the  Jesuits.  No  sooner  had 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  been  deprived  of 
their  respective  founders  by  death,  than  that  most  un- 
seemly rivalry  and  contention  commenced  between 
them  for  precedence,  wliich  continued  for  centuries. 
This  protracted  warfare  had  been  preceded  by  a 
thirty  years'  controversj'  between  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  Mendicants,  which  was  only  terminated  b_v  the 
interference  of  the  Pope,  ordering  the  university  to 
concede  all  tlie  demands  of  the  monks.  The  Moli- 
nist  controversy  also  between  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Jesuits,  the  keen  dispute  among  the  Franciscans 
about  the  original  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  afterwards 
about  the  prophecies  of  .loacliim,  and  last  of  all  the 
tierce  opposition  of  the  Fratricelli  to  the  power  and 
autliority  of  the  Papal  See,  all  show  that  Rome  has 
had  no  worse  enemies  than  the  Mendicant  Orders, 
which  for  a  time  she  fondly  nursed,  until  warmed 
into  life  and  vigour,  they  have  sought  the  ruin  of 
their  benefactor  and  friend.  But  amid  all  the  wrongs 
which  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  Romish  church, 
multitudes  of  these  lazy  mendicant  friars  are  found  beg- 
ging in  every  Roman  Catholic  country,  <and  claim- 
ing a  character  for  sanctity  founded  on  their  rags  and 
wretchedness.  .St.  Francis  was  wont  to  call  the 
begging  of  alms  "  the  table  of  the  Lord."  At  one 
time  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe  were  portioned 
out  into  four  parts,  the  tirst  being  assigned  to  the 
Dominicans,  the  second  to  the  Franciscans,  the  third 
to  the  Carmelites,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Augusti- 
nian  monks.  Luther  himself,  when  he  belonged  to 
the  last-mentioned  order,  was  obliged  to  beg  alms 
daily  in  the  town  of  Erfurth.  Though  professing  to 
adhere  to  their  vow  of  poverty,  the  rapacity  of  the 
mendicant  monks  in  many  places  excited  general  dis- 
gust. In  the  famous  petition,  called  '  the  Supplica- 
tion of  Beggars,'  presented  to  Hcmy  VIII.,  com- 
plaining of  the  encroachments  of  the  mendicant  friars, 
their  revenues  are  stated  at  £4.3,.'!.3.^  per  annum, 
besides  their  temporal  goods ;  and  the  supplicants 
add,  that  "  four  hundred  years  p.ist  these  friars  had 
not  one  penny  of  this  money."  The  same  grasping 
avaricious  spirit  has  characterized  the  Mendicant 
Oi'ders  down  to  the  present  day.  Travellers  in 
l{omish  countries  generally,  but  more  especially  in 
Italy,  are  eloquent  in  their  denunciations  of  these 
indolent,  useless  monks,  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
lite  of  mean  and  sordid  dependence  upon  the  indus- 
trious portion  of  the  community. 


MF.NE,  a  goddess  in  ancient  Greece,  who  presided 
over  the  months. 

MENKL.EL\,  a  festival  celebrated  at  TherapnjB 
in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Mcnelaus  and  Helena,  both 
of  whom  were  ranked  among  the  gods  by  the  Lace- 
demonians. 

MEXI.a  word  which  occurs  in  Is.  Ixv.  11,  "  But  ye 
are  they  that  forsake  the  Lord,  that  forget  my  holy 
mountain,  that  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop,  and 
that  furnish  the  drink  oll'ering  unto  that  number" 
(Meni).  It  has  been  regarded  by  many  commentators 
a."  referring  to  a  heathen  god.  Professor  Jahn  thinks 
it  may  mean  fate  or  destiny,  or  perhaps  may  be  iden- 
tical with  the  god  M.WAii  (which  see),  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Arabians.  The  term  however  means 
"number,"  as  in  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  in  Bel- 
shazzar's  palace,  and  in  this  view  some  Jewish  writ- 
ers interpret  the  passage  in  I.^aiali  as  im)dying,  "you 
till  your  mixed  liipiors  for  Mini,''  that  is,  you  oti'er 
many  cups  of  this  delicious  wine  according  to  your 
ninnber  of  guests. 

MENNON'ITES,  a  sect  of  ANAn.M'Tisrs  which 
see),  originated  in  Holland  in  the  sixteenih  cenlury 
by  Menno  Simonis.  This  individual,  who  became 
famous  in  his  day,  was  born  in  1505  at  A^itinarsnm 
in  Friesland.  Having  been  educated  for  the  church, 
he  was  ordained  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  as  a  Rom- 
ish priest.  On  one  occasion  while  performing  mass, 
he  was  seized  with  doubt  whether  the  bread  and 
wine  even  alter  consecration  could  be  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  At  first  he  tried  to  dismiss  the 
[bought  as  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  but  it  ol'tcn  re- 
curred widi  increasing  strength.  He  applied  himself 
to  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  course 
of  time  his  views  comjiletely  changed,  and  lie  began 
to  preach  evangelical  doctrines  to  the  great  edifica- 
tion of  his  hearers.  His  attention  having  been  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion,  after  much  study  and  earnest  prayer, 
that  there  is  no  direct  warrant  tor  such  a  practice  in 
the  Word  of  God.  In  153tj  he  resigned  his  priestly 
office,  and  renounced  all  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Though  Menno  thus  felt  himself  neces- 
sitated to  ab.andon  Romanism,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  sympathize  cordially  with  all  those  who  like  him- 
self ha<l  lit'ted  their  protest  against  corruption  and 
error.  To  his  peaceful  and  conciliatory  disposition 
it  was  deeply  painful  to  witness  the  extravagant ies 
into  which  too  many  of  the  Aiiahaplists  had  run. 
The  disturbances  of  Mnnster  parlicularlv  distressed 
him.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  he  learned  that  mul- 
titudes of  the  Anabaptists  themselves,  while  agree- 
ing with  their  brethren  in  regard  to  their  views  of 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  refused  to  co-oiienite  with 
them  in  those  turbulent  and  insnrreciionary  prac- 
tices which  had  no  other  elVect  tluui  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  the  cause  they  espoused.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  godly  and  peaceable  persons,  accordingly,  hold- 
ing firmly  the  religious  principles  of  the  Anabaiitists, 
urged  earnestly  upon  Menno  to  become  their  teacher. 
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At  leiigtli  lie  consented,  juid  for  many  vears  lie  con- 
liiiued,  amid  many  dangers  and  disconragements, 
nuicli  poverty  and  privation,  t'aitlifnlly  to  discharge 
I  lie  duties  of  this  office.  Animated  by  fervent  zeal 
he  labonred  witli  nnwearied  activity  in  Friesland, 
Guelderland.  Tlulland.  and  Geniiany,  as  far  as  Li- 
vonia, either  planting  and  strengthening  Anabap- 
tist clinrches,  or  reducing  them  to  order,  until  in 
1561  lie  died  at  Oldesloe,  in  the  dncliy  of  Ilolstein. 

The  Mennonites  had  now  become  a  large  and 
flonrisliiiig  sect.  The  warm  piety,  the  indomitable 
energy,  and  the  nnbending  integrity  of  their  founder, 
commanded  everywhere  the  highest  respect,  and  by 
the  combination  in  his  own  person  of  so  many  esli- 
mable  qualities,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  round 
him  a  numerous  body  of  devout  and  consistent  Chris- 
tians drawn  chiefly  from  among  the  more  moderate 
Anabaptists.  Tho.se  who  still  bear  the  name  of 
Mennonites  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  party  of 
the  AValdenses,  who,  driven  by  persecution,  left 
Piedmont  in  the  end  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  and  fled 
into  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  liut  the  ^[en- 
nonites,  properly  so  caileii.  can  be  traced  no  farther 
back  llian  Menno  Siinonis  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  while  they  undoubtedly  sprung  from  the  Ana- 
baptists, thev  dissented  in  several  important  particu- 
liirs  from  the  general  body  bearing  that  name.  They 
disowned  all  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  set  up  in  the  world  by  violence  and  the 
destruction  of  civil  authority.  They  disclaimed  the 
expectation  of  another  Pentecostal  eflusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  church  would  be  restored 
to  its  original  purity.  They  condemned  the  licen- 
tiousness of  polygamy  and  divorce.  They  renounced 
all  belief  that  the  Ifoly  Spirit  would  impart  to  be- 
lievers in  tlicse  latter  days  the  extraordinary  gil'ts 
which  belonged  to  apostolic  times.  The  common 
doctrines  held  by  the  Anabaptists  were  retained  by 
the  Mennonites,  such  as  the  nnscrii)tiiral  and  in- 
valid character  of  infant  baptism,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium  or  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  before 
the  end  of  the  world,  iho  in.admissibility  of  magis- 
trates in  the  Christian  cliuroh,  and  the  unlawfulness 
of  wars  and  oaths. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
controversy  arose  among  the  Meunoniles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  excommunication,  a  party  having  arisen  among 
them,  who  maintained  that  .all  transgressors,  even 
though  penitent,  should  be  Jit  once  expelled  from  the 
church  witiiout  previous  admonition,  and  in  addition 
to  this  they  held  that  the  excommunicated  ought  to 
be  deprived  of  all  social  intercourse  with  even  their 
nearest  and  dearest  relatives.  The  consequence  of 
this  dispute  was,  that  the  Mennonites  were  split  into 
two  seel  ions,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of 
die  Ffiiien,  the  Fine,  and  die  Grobcii,  the  Coarse. 
The  latter  section  inhabited  cliietly  a  district  in 
North  Holland,  called  Waterland,  and  hence  they 
were  often  called  W<d:'rlanders.  They  were  also 
termed  Juhannites,  from  .Jolm  de  Ries,  who,  in  1580, 
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was  mainly  instrumental  in  prejiarlng  a  Confession 
of  Faith,  declaring  the  opinions  of  the  body,  though 
it  was  never  admitted  as  an  authoritative  document. 
The  severer  sect,  again,  called  the  Fine,  chiefly  in- 
habited Flanders,  and  hence  they  received  the  name 
of  Fkmbigs  or  Fhindrians.  A  disjiute  soon  after 
arose  among  the  Flandrians  themselves,  as  to  the 
offences  which  properly  incurred  excommunication, 
and  in  consequence  two  sects  arose  out  of  the  Fine 
Mennonites,  who  were  called  respectively  i^/rtWr/V/^.s 
and  Friedanders.  A  third  sect,  who  had  chiefly 
come  from  Germany  and  settled  in  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  received  the  name  of  Germans.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  the  greater  number  of  the 
Frieslanders,  the  Flandrians,  and  the  Germans  be- 
came merged  in  the  Wakrlandcrs,  while  only  a  very 
few  remained  as  a  separate  body  under  the  name  of 
Old  Fleminrj  Baptists.  Of  these  there  are  only  three 
congregations  still  existing  in  Holland. 

From  their  commencement,  tlie  sect  properly  call- 
ed Mennonites  were  exposed  to  frequent  persecution, 
and  compelled  to  flee  from  one  country  fo  anotlier. 
They  were  dispersed  accordingly  over  diti'erent  parts 
of  Europe,  particul.irly  Unssia.  Prussia,  and  Poland, 
thougli  their  jirincipal  seat  has  always  continued  to 
be  Holland.  Mar.y  were  obliged  also,  at  an  carly 
period,  to  emigrate  to  .America,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  the  body  are  still  found. 

The  Mennonite  Confessions  of  Faith  which  have 
appeared  are  far  from  exhibiling  a  unify  of  doctrine. 
Tlins  on  the  important  article  which  regards  tlie 
Person  of  Christ,  the  Confession  of  the  United  Flem- 
ish, Friesland,  and  other  Mennonites,  adopted  A.  D. 
1G32,  exhibits  no  deviation  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
orthodox  churches;  but  in  a  'Summary  of  CInislian 
Doctrine,'  published  by  the  Kev.  J.  Gan,  the  Men- 
nonite minister  at  Ryswick,  we  find  an  exhibilion  of 
undisguised  Arianism  in  these  words  :  '•  The  incar- 
nate Son  of  God  is  set  forth  to  ns  as  inferior  to  the 
Father,  not  only  in  his  state  of  biiniiliafion.  but  in 
that  of  his  exaltation,  and  as  subject  to  the  Father. 
It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  view,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  incarnate  Son  of  God  is  inferior  to  the  Fa- 
ther, he  is,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  ]Jurposes  of 
the  Most  High,  ]iartaker  of  glory  with  the  Father,  and 
an  object  of  religious  trust  and  confidence  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  Father."  Such  a  statement  all  too  plainly 
shows,  that  a  party,  at  least,  of  the  Mennonites  had 
sadly  fallen  asvay  from  the  purity  of  their  more  ancient 
Confession  of  1G32.  And  not  only  do  some  appear  to 
have  held  Arian  view.s,  but  the  'Summary'  contains 
also  low  Arminian  views  on  the  doctrine  of  justiflca- 
tion.  Thus  "  God  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  perfect 
obedience  of  the  sinless  Saviour,  that  he  will  consider 
the  anguish  and  pain  to  wdiieh  the  Sa\iour  freely 
submitted,  and  particularly  the  death  of  the  cross,  as 
equivalent  to  the  punishment  the  guilty  had  de- 
served ;  and,  as  the  rewai-d  of  the  Saviour's  merits, 
he  will  bestow  upon  those  whom  the  Saviour  acknow- 
ledges as  his  own,  an  abundant  share  of  bliss  liere- 
2  M 
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after.  This  in  tlie  oflVot  of  (lod's  prpvioiis  incicy 
ami  love.  Tlie  siifieriiigs  of  the  Saviour  in  no  re- 
spect tended  to  move  (!od  to  n.  favourable  disposi- 
tion towards  mankind ;  but  these  snlVerings  were 
endured  to  sliow  bis  holy  aversion  to  sin,  and  to  give 
to  tlio  world  llie  sirongest  proofs  of  his  mercy;  and 
thus  to  inspire  llic  penitent  with  a  perfect  cnnlidence 
in  him  their  heavenly  Father.  Christ  died  for  all 
men  in  this  sense:  and  lliat  all  n\en  without  ox<'ep- 
tion  mi.;ht  partake,  upon  conversion  and  faitli,  the 
salvation  obtained  by  him.  This  .'salvation  is  uni- 
versallv  .and  unrestrictedly  niVered  in  the  i)rcaehing 
of  tlie  Rospel :  none  are  excluded  but  by  their  own 
fault.  That  which  makes  lis  partakers  of  ilie  benclits 
of  his  death  and  sulVcriiif^s  is  the  union  we  have  in 
his  suiVerings,  lii>  merits,  and  in  his  glory." 

One  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Mennon- 
ites.  as  indeed  of  all  the  Anabaptists,  lias  always 
been  the  denial  of  the  validity  of  infant  baptism. 
Tliev  delay  the  admhii.straliou  of  the  ordinance  until 
children  reach  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  wlien 
thev  usually  pertbrni  it  by  [inuring  water  upon  tlie 
head  of  the  person  baptized.  In  some  respects  this 
sect  resembled  the  Society  of  I'riends.  Thus  they 
reckoned  it  unlawful  to  take  oaths  in  any  circum- 
stances, or  to  bear  arms.  'I'liey  held  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  to  injury,  and  iiiaiutained  that  it  is 
improper  to  engage  in  lawsuits,  even  to  obtain  de- 
liver.anec  from  wrong.  They  considered  it  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character  to  aspiiv 
afier  worldlv  dignify,  or  to  accept  of  the  office  of  a 
civil  magistrate.  Their  views  on  these  malters  have 
inidergone  considerable  mi'dlllcafidii. 

The  churches  of  the  nutcli  MctuKniiies  are  cnii- 
stituted  on  the  Congregalionali-t  model,  acknow- 
ledging no  other  ecclesi:islical  authority  than,  ihat  of 
the  ministers  and  deacons  of  each  church.  Most  of 
their  jilaccs  of  worship  are  endowed,  but  they  ac- 
cept no  support  from  the  State.  The  luimber  of 
deacons  in  each  clinrch  varies  from  .six  to  twenty, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  mejnbcrs,  and  they 
are  apiiointed  sometimes  for  life,  and  somelimes  for 
five  or  six  years.  There  are  also  deacoiie>ses  in 
each  church,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  female 
poor.  Divine  service  is  condncled  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  liefonncd  churches,  and  in  some  cases  a 
collection  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  two 
l»ags  being  carrieil  from  pew  to  pew  by  the  deiicons, 
the  one  bag  being  for  the  poor,  and  the  other  for  the 
expenses  of  public  worsliip. 

The  Mcnnonites  in  Ilniiand  form  mie  luulivided 
Christian  body,  iiinl  associntions  of  cluMclics  are  held 
cliie'ly  about  the  lime  of  I'.aster  at  ditl'oreiit  pbiccs. 
In  North  Holland  tiiey  were  foiincrly  convened 
eveiT  year,  but  their  meetings  are  now  held  less  fre- 
quently, and  settle  of  the  churches  decline  all  con- 
nection with  the  Associations.  There  is  a  Menuoii- 
Ite  college  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  some  of  their 
ministers  are  educated,  while  others  have  not  en- 
joyed   the   [irivilcge   of  a    liberal    education.     The 


pastors  are  elecled  in  some  places  by  the  members  of 
the  church,  and  in  others  by  the  eUlcrs  and  deacons. 
Many  of  the  chiirclies  have  no  pastors,  but  are  sup- 
plied cither  by  their  o«n  elders,  or  by  ilie  neigh 
boiiring  ministers.     Occasionally  one  minister  sup 
plies  sevenil  churches. 

The  ditVerence  which  exists  both  in  doctrines  and 
pi'iictices  among  the  Mcnnonites  are  thus  noticed  by 
Mo^lleim  :  ••  The  opinions  and  practices  which  divide 
the  principal  associations  of  Mennonites.  if  we  admit 
those  of  less  im]iortance,  are  chiifiy  the  following: — 
1.  Mciino  denied  that  Cliii>t  received  from  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  that  liunian  body  which  he  :issunied  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  supposed  if  w;is  pmduced  out  of 
nothing  ill  the  womb  of  the  immaculate  Virgin,  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  opinion  the 
Fine  Anabaiitists  or  the  old  I'lemiiigs  still  hold  tena- 
ciously, but  all  the  other  as-sociationt  li.-ive  long  since 
given  it  up.  II.  The  more  rigid  Mennonites,  after 
the  example  of  their  ancestors,  regard  as  disciplinable 
oflences,  not  only  those  wicked  actions,  which  are 
manifest  violations  of  the  law  of  Ood,  but  likewise 
the  slightest  indications  either  of  a  latent  inclinati<iii 
to  sciisualily,  or  of  a  mind  dispo.«ed  to  \v\\l\-  and 
incliued  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  world;  as,  for 
example,  oinainents  for  the  head,  elegant  clothing, 
rich  and  unnecessary  furniture,  and  the  like  ;  and 
they  tliiiik  that  all  trau.'^gressors  should  be  excom- 
municated fiprlhwith  and  without  a  pre\ious  admoni- 
tion, and  that  no  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
weakness  of  luiuian  nature.  Hut  the  other  Mcnnon- 
ites hold  that  none  Init  confemucrs  of  the  divine  law 
deserve  excomnuinication,  and  they  only  when  thev 
pertinaciously  disregard  the  admonitions  of  the 
church.  III.  The  more  rigid  Mennoniles  hold  that 
excommunicated  persons  are  to  be  shunned  as  if 
they  were  pests,  and  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  social 
intercourse.  Hence  the  ties  of  kindred  must  lie 
severed,  and  the  voice  of  naiurc  must  be  uiilieeiled. 
Between  parents  and  their  eliildren,  husbands  and 
their  wives,  there  must  be  no  kind  looks,  no  coiivei- 
.«ation,  no  manifestation  of  aflcctioii,  and  no  kind 
oflices,  when  the  church  has  once  pronounced  thiin 
unworthy  of  her  communion.  liiit  the  more  moder- 
ate think  that  the  sanctity  and  the  honour  of  the 
church  arc  suflicienlly  consulted,  if  all  particular  in- 
timacy with  the  excoMMiiimieatcd  is  avoided.  IV. 
The  old  Flemings  maintain  that  the  example  of 
Christ,  which  has  in  this  inslance  the  force  of  a 
law,  re<iiiiies  his  disciples  to  wasli  the  feet  of  their 
guests  in  token  of  llicir  love:  and  for  this  rea- 
son, they  have  been  called  IVahmipfa'.  [Feet-wash- 
er.*]. Hut  others  deny  that  this  rite  was  enjoined  by 
CluiBt." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
a  party  of  Mennonites  in  Fiiesland  obtained  some 
celebrity  under  the  name  of  (I:'iicirallixl.i.  Ixjing  .-io 
Cfllled  from  their  leader,  who  taught  not  only  that  the 
strict  discipline  of  Meniio  ought  to  be  retained,  but 
that  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  for  the  sahation  of 
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Judas  ami  the  otiiers  who  !aiii  violent  liaiiils  on  our 
Saviiiui-.  Tlie  errors  here  referred  to  are  no  longer 
held  bv  any  cliurcli  or  eongre;,'ation  among  tlie  Men- 
nouites.  The  Waterlanders  have  in  great  measure 
renounced  tlie  rigid  opinions  of  tlie  early  followers 
of  ?»Ienno,  and  indeed  scarcely  dili'er  either  in  opin- 
ion or  practice  from  other  Christians.  They  exist 
in  two  communities  in  Holland,  called  t]io  J^rieslatul- 
ers  and  the  Waterhindcr.i.  The  Fleming  Cluirch  in 
.■Vmsterdam  was  split  in  1664  into  two  parties,  called 
from  their  respective  leaders,  Gnlenists  and  Apoi- 
tonlians.  Some  years  after,  the  Waterlander  Church 
in  Amsterdam  tinited  with  the  Galenists — a  party 
which  still  exists,  but  refuses  to  take  the  name  of 
Mennonites. 

The  whole  body  of  Mennonites  in  Holland  does 
not  exceed  150  congregations.  In  Prussia  they 
number  about  14.000  per.-ons,  and  live  principally 
in  the  regions  of  the  Lower  Itliine.  The  Dutch 
Meimonites  are  chiefly  .\rniinian  in  their  tlieo- 
logv.  and  some  have  degenerated  into  Socinian- 
isni,  and  even  scepticism.  .\  branch  of  the  body 
exists  in  Alsace,  mostly  in  the  department  of  Les 
Vosges.  A  hamlet  called  Salm  is  exclusively  in- 
habited by  them.  They  are  almost  all  employed  in 
agrlciiltiire.  They  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  use  neither 
buckles  nor  buttons,  and  let  the  beard  grow.  Un- 
married women  wear  the  hair  loose,  but  married  wo- 
men gather  up  the  hair  and  bind  it  roinid  the  head. 
Tliey  baptize  youth  at  the  .ige  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
not  bv  pouring  as  the  other  Jlennonites  do,  but  by 
sprinkling.  In  Kussia,  there  are  a  few  Mennonitc 
churches,  mimhering  not  \ww  than  .'i.OOO  or  G,0()0 
members  in  all. 

MICNNONITKS  IN  AMKIJIOA.  Moinionite 
churches  exist  in  considerable  nundicrs  in  the  Uniteil 
States.  Many  followers  of  Menno,  on  the  invitation 
of  William  Peim,  transported  tliemsehes  and  their 
families  into  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  as  early 
as  K,  r>.  168.3.  The  emigrants  of  that  year,  and  those 
who  followed  in  1698,  belonging  to  the  same  body, 
settled  in  and  about  Germaiitown,  wlicre  they  erected 
a  school  and  mceting-liouse  in  1708.  For  .some 
years  after,  a  vearlv  .supply  of  Meinionite  emigrants 
lainled  on  the  shores  of  America,  and  before  17;!5 
there  were  nearly  500  families  settled  in  Lancaster 
comity.  The  views  of  the  sect  were  much  misrepre- 
.senfed  for  a  time  by  their  Tran.satlantic  bretliivn. 
but  the  prejudices  which  had  been  entertained 
.against  them  were  to  a  great  extent  allayed  by  tlie 
translation  into  Knglish,  and  publication  of  the 
Mennonitc  Confession,  which  had  been  originally 
prepared  in  16.32  at  Dort.  This  Confession  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  heretical  views  which  have  been 
generally  attributed  to  their  founder,  as  well  as  from 
those  errors  which  were  avowed  at  »,  later  period  in 
the  Confession  issued  by  Mr.  Gan  of  Pyswick. 

The  Mennonites  in  America  have  three  orders  of 
chin-ch-oflicers — bishops,  elders  or  ministers,  and 
deacons.     .\11  of  these  are   chosen  by  lot.     T'lieir 


pastors  receive  no  salaries,  nor  remuneralii  n  of  any 
kind  for  preaching  the  gospel. 

Tlie  Mennonites  have  spread  over  a  great  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  the  United  States 
generally,  as  well  as  in  Canada.  The  congregations  in 
Pennsvlvania  are  divided  into  three  general  circuits, 
within  each  of  which  half-yearly  conferences  are  held 
for  tlie  purpose  of  consulting  together,  and  djvising 
means  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  body. 
A  similar  conference  is  held  in  Ohio,  wliere  the 
Jleniionites  are  very  nuinerous,  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  foreign  immigrants.  'i"he  members  of  the 
congregations  in  Indiana  are  chiefly  from  Switzer- 
land. The  whole  Mennonitc  population  in  the  United 
States  inay  probably  amount  to  120,000,  but  as  they 
keep  no  records  of  membership,  it  is  difficult  to 
state  the  number  of  persons  actually  in  communion 
with  the  body.  It  has  been  calculated,  tliat  in  ,all 
America,  they  have  about  240  ministers,  400 
churches,  and  from  50.000  to  60,000  members. 

MENNONITES  (Rf.FOi!.Mi'.D)  in  .\.merica,  anew 
Society  of  Mennonitei  which  arose  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  in  1811.  It  arose  in  consequence  . 
of  various  individuals  belonging  to  the  body  having 
become  deeply  iiniiresscd  with  the  thought,  that 
their  brethren  had  fallen  away  from  their  origin.al 
purity,  and  did  not  carry  into  effect  the  doctrines 
they  had  formerly  taught  and  professed,  .^t  tirst 
the  number  who  formed  a  plan  of  reforming  the 
body  was  small,  but  it  gradually  increased,  and  after 
mncli  deliberation  and  prayer,  they  chose  John  Hem- 
as  their  tirst  pastor.  They  published  a  Confession 
of  their  Faith,  which,  though  more  condensed  than 
the  Mennonite  Confession  of  16.32,  does  not  mate- 
riallv  differ  from  it  in  doctrine,  and  maiirlains  the 
same  views  as  to  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  foot- 
washing,  excommunication,  and  other  practical  points. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  Kclormed  and  the 
other  Mennonites,  seems  to  be,  that  the  former  are 
more  strict  and  rigid  in  resisting  no  e\  il  whatever, 
in  abstaining  from  oaths  of  any  kind,  in  separating 
themselves  from  all  excommunicated  persons,  and 
other  practices  on  which  Menno  Simonis  particu- 
larly insisted.  Like  the  other  Mennonites  they  do 
not  deem  themselves  at  liberty  to  keep  an  accoimt 
of  their  members,  both  from  a  wish  to  avoid  display 
or  boa.sting,  and  also  in  order  to  avoid  the  sin  and 
punishment  of  David  in  the  matter  of  nuinbering  the 
|ieople.  The  Reforined  Mennonites,  liowever,  are 
known  to  have  congregations  scattered  over  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

MEN  OF  UNDERSTANDING.  See  Ho.mmf.s 
u'Intf.i.licence. 

MENOLOGION,  the  calendar  of  the  Greek 
church. 

MENS  (Lat.  miiid),  a  deity  wor.shippcd  by  the 
ancient  Romans  as  a  personilicatiun  of  mind.  She 
had  a  temple  built  to  her  honour  on  the  capitol, 
and  a  festival  which  was  celebrated  on  ilic  8lh  oi 
.lune. 
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Ml-.ninis     MKKIA  riMAll. 


MKPIIITIS,  a  gdddess  among  tlm  ancient  Ho- 
mans,  wlio  li.nl  a  tpniplo  in  lliK  Ksqniliae,  on  a  spot 
vvliicli  it  was  oonsidi'ied  (ian;^erous  to  approach. 
Little  is  lininvn  concerning  tliis  divinity,  tliongli  slie 
may  possililv  liave  liad  some  connexion  with  tlio 
inephitic  cxliai.itions  wliitli  abound  in  some  parts  ol' 
the  Roman  Slates. 

MKU.VGK.  LKIl.AT  Al.  'Amh.  the  ni-lit  oftlie 
a.scension\  a  niglil  accoinitcd  s.icred  In-  llie  .Moli.-im- 
niedans  as  being  that  on  whicli  llie  ]in)ph('t  made  Ins 
jouniey  to  lieavcn.  Tliey  commemorate  tins  ascen- 
sion on  llie  ".^Sili  ol'  llie  moiilli  Tt'Y/rl). 

MKK.Mjri'Kr?,  a  family  of  the  Levites  on  wliom 
devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  the  boards  of  the  Ta- 
bernacle, and  the  bars,  and  pillars,  and  sockets  be- 
longing to  it,  as  well  as  the  pillars  of  the  court,  the 
sockets,  pins,  coids,  and  other  utensils.  This  family, 
as  well  .18  the  Gershonitex,  was  under  the  care  of 
Ithamar;  and  for  their  convenience  they  were  al- 
lowed to  have  four  waggons  and  eight  oxen. 

MKRC.VV.\,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Jewish 
Cabh.\i.a  (which  see).  It  treats  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  perfections,  and  of  ilie  celestial  intelli- 
gences. Masters  were  not  pennitled  to  explain  the 
^fcl■l•al•a  to  their  .scholars. 

MCRCUUY.  a  god  who  presided  over  merchandise 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  A  temple  was  erected 
10  him  near  the  Circus  Jfaxiiniis,  and  a  festival  w.ts 
celebrated  in  his  honour  on  the  '2m\\  of  May.  chiefly 
by  merchants.  In  later  times  Meiciiri/  was  identi- 
lied  with  the  Oreek  Heumi«  (which  sce\  He  was 
also  the  god  of  elor|iience  ;  hence  the  people  of  I.ys- 
tra,  as  we  read  in  .Acts  xiv.  12,  suppo.sed  Paul  to  be 
Mercury  in  di.sguise. 

.MKRCY  (Fkatkknitv  of),  a  Romish  Society  at 
Lisbon  in  Portugal,  iiistitiited  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  masses  for  the  faithful  generally,  but  cliietly 
for  its  own  members. 

MKRCY-SE.VT,  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the 
coven<ant  in  the  ritual  ceremony  of  the  Jews.  It 
wiis  made  of  pure  gold,  and  w.as  of  the  same  length 
and  breadth  as  the  ark  itself  At  its  two  extremi- 
ties were  placed  two  cherubim,  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  each  other,  and  somewh.it  inclined 
towards  the  merey-seat.  It  appears  jilaiii  from  sev- 
eral p.issages  ill  llie  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
that  the  mercy-seat  was  designed  to  be  a  typical  re- 
presentation of  .losus  Christ  as  the  grand  medium 
of  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  as  well  .as  the  chan- 
nel through  which  God  holds  communion  and  fel- 
lowship with  all  his  believing  people. 

.MKUI.A-PU.I  AH.  an  annual  festival  among  the 
Klionili  in  Orissa,  in  which  human  sacrilices  were 
olVered  until  lately,  when  the  barbarous  practice  was 
forbidden  by  the  Rritish  government.  The  victims, 
which  .are  called  uxerins.  consist  of  Hindus  procured  liv 
purchase  in  the  plains  by  the  Panwas,  a  class  of  Hin- 
du .servitors,  who  were  cliietly  employed  in  supplying 
victims  for  their  masters,  the  Kluuids.  The  design 
of  this  cruel  ceremony  is  to  propitiate  liURA-PliN- 


NOU  (which  see),  tlieir  earth-god,  and  thus  to  secure 
a  favourable  harvest.  The  festival  was  celebrated 
.at  Goomsoor,  and  is  thus  described  in  a  Madns 
paper  in  IS.SS:  "When  the  appointed  day  arrive.-, 
the  Khonds  (inhabitants  of  the  hill  cotiiilry)  assem- 
ble from  all  ]iarts  of  the  country,  dressed  in  iheir 
finery,  some  with  bear-skins  ihrown  over  their  shoul- 
ders, others  with  the  tails  of  peacocks  flowing  be- 
hind tliom.  and  tlie  long  winding  feather  of  the 
jungle-cock  \va\ing  on  their  heads.  'I'liiis  decked 
out,  I  hey  dance,  leap,  and  revel,  beating  drums,  and 
pl.iyiiig  on  an  instrument  not  unlike  in  sound  to  the 
lliglil.iiid  pipe.  Soon  after  noon  the  .laiii,  or  pre- 
siding priest,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  fastens 
the  uiifortun.ate  victim  to  a  strong  post,  firmly  fixed 
into  the  ground,  and  then  standing  erect,  the  living 
sacrifice  suffers  the  imutlerable  torture  of  having  the 
flesh  cut  off  from  his  bones  in  sm.all  piece.s  by  the 
knives  of  the  .savage  crowd  who  rush  on  him  and 
contend  with  each  other  for  a  porlion  of  the  gory 
and  (piivering  subsLance.  Gre.at  value  is  attached  to 
the  first  morsel  thus  severed  from  the  victim's  body, 
for  it  is  supposed  to  possess  sujierior  virtues,  and  a 
proportionate  eagerness  is  evinced  lo  aeipiire  it. 

'■  Women  are  sacrificed  as  well  as  men.  A  female 
found  her  way  into  the  collector's  cjinip.  at  Palrin- 
gia,  with  fetters  on  her  limbs,  who  related  that  she 
had  been  srild  by  her  brother ! 

"  The  Klionds  .are  in  the  habit  of  sacriticing  chil 
dren  annually  at  sowing  time,  in  a  most  cruel  man- 
ner, for  the   purpose  of  propitiating  the  demon  of 
their  woi-ship,  and  of  securing,   as  tliev  suppose,  a 
good  harvest  by  the  blood  of  their  victims. 

"  In  .laniiary.  just  before  the  turmeric  shrub  is 
planted,  the  Khonds  make  the  sacritiie  alluded  to. 
They  select  as  their  victims,  male  children  who  are 
devoted  from  infancy  to  this  purpose,  and  are  sold  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  dill'erent  vill.ages.  When  the  ground 
is  ready,  the  victim  is  led  forth,  bouml  to  bandioos 
for  the  better  security,  and  laken  into  the  ol^en  ylain. 
The  cultivators  assemble,  and  at  the  snpposerl  auspi- 
cious moment,  commence  ihe  dreadful  carn.age  bv 
h.acking  with  knives  the  body  of  ihe  trnlv  pitiable 
creature  ;  each  culling  oil"  a  part  as  quicklv  as  pos- 
sible, and  hastening  wiih  it  to  Ihe  field  whose  ferli- 
lity  is  the  object  to  be  secured.  The  blood,  in  which 
the  Khonds  im.-iginelhe  virtue  of  the  spell  to  subsist, 
is  then  made,  by  pressure  of  the  hand,  to  fall  in  drops 
upon  the  soil ;  and  the  flesh,  not  yet  cold,  is  c.ast  into 
the  same  ground.  In  hewing  the  hodv  great  care  is 
taken  not  to  touch  a  vital  part,  for  should  death  oc- 
cur before  the  blood  is  diupped  on  the  field,  the 
charm,  according  to  ihe  nolions  of  the  |ieople.  would 
be  lost. 

"  Some  of  the  Khonds,  on  being  expostulated  with, 
asked  what  else  they  cnuld  do,  as  they  should  have 
no  crops  if  they  neglected  lo  perform  this  ccremonv." 

Through  the  combined  eft'orts  of  the  government 
agent,  J.  P.  Krye.  Ksq.,  and  the  missionaries,  great 
numbers  of  the  tneria  victims  have  been  rescued  fruni 
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the  sacriricial  knife.  In  the  Report  of  tlie  General 
B'lptist  Missionary  Society  for  1849,  it  is  stated  tliat 
Mr.  Frye  liad  been  instnimenlal  in  rescning  106 
vietims  from  .tlie  horrid  deatli  to  wliich  tliey  were 
doomed.  In  tlie  same  report  the  following:;  interest- 
inij  details  are  given  :  "The  last  full  moon  had  heen 
fixed  upon  for  a  very  great  sacritiee,  in  anticipation 
of  the  agent's  arrival,  ("it  is  tlie  time  for  sacrificing 
through  the  whole  sacrilicing  country,)  but  he  was 
happily  ill  the  midst  of  them  twelve  days  before  the 
aiipointed  time,  and  tlie  fearful  waste  of  human  life 
was  mercifully  prevented.  The  torture  with  which 
the  revolting  rite  is  performed  in  this  part  of  the 
Khoiid  country  exceeds,  if  it  be  possible,  the  worst 
that  has  been  heard  of  anywhere.  The  victim  is 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  half-iutoxicated  Khoiids, 
and  is  dragged  round  some  open  space,  when  the 
savages,  with  loud  shouts,  rush  on  the  victim,  cut- 
ting the  living  flesh  piece-meal  from  tlie  bone.s,  till 
nothing  remains  but  tlic  head  and  bowels,  whicli  are 
left  untonehed.  Death  has,  by  this  time,  released 
the  unhappy  victim  from  his  torture;  the  head  and 
bowels  are  then  burnt,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with 
grain.  The  efforts  of  the  government  to  sup]ires.s 
the  abhorred  rites  of  lium.an  sacrifice  and  female  in- 
fanticide among  these  b.arbaroiis  people,  and  in  these 
hills  and  jungles,  are  in  a  high  degree  creditable  to 
its  character.  The  revolting  rites  of  sacrifice  and 
female  infanticide  have  prevailed  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  impenetrable  jungles  and  inaccessible 
hills  of  the  Kliond  country.  No  one  can  tell  where 
they  originated,  or  compute  the  frightful  waste  they 
have  occasioned,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  allowing 
tliese  bloody  rites  to  have  prevailed  from  the  cnm- 
meucemeiit  of  the  Christian  era.  as  they  were  found 
to  prevail  when  the  district  was  discovered  a  few 
years  since,  on  a  moderate  computation  the  awfid 
aggregate  would  exceed  three  millions.  We  have 
tlioiight.  and  talked,  and  praved  about  tlie  Klionds, 
.and  fiod  has  answered  our  supplications,  thougli  in  a 
wav  we  did  not  expect.  Wlio  can  calculate  the  re- 
sults of  so  maiiv  being  brought  under  Chri.stiau  in- 
fluence?" The  report  of  the  same  Society  for  185,3, 
mentions  the  biiptism  of  fourteen  of  these  rescued 
children,  after  giving  evidence  of  sincere  conversion 
to  Christ;  and  it  slates  also  tb.at  during  the  year 
Col.  Campbell,  the  government  .agent  for  the  sup- 
pression of  human  sacrifices,  bad  rescued  120  vic- 
tims, and  that  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  villiiges 
had  signed  ,an  agreement  to  abandon  the  inhninan 
practice. 

MEROr).\ClI,  the  name  of  a  divinity  worship- 
ped by  the  ancient  Babvloniaiis.  The  ]irophet  .Jere- 
miah, when  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
thus  refers  to  this  deity,  "  Declare  yo  among  tlie 
nations,  and  publi.sli,  and  set  up  a  standard;  pub- 
lish, and  conceal  not :  say,  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is 
confounded,  Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces  ;  lier  idols 
are  confounded,  her  images  are  broken  in  pieces." 
Nothing  is  known   concerning  the  god  Merodach; 


but  we  find  his  name  mentioned  in  Scripture  com- 
pounded wiih  other  words  to  form  proper  names, 
as  Evil-Merodach  and  Merodach-Baladaii. 

MERU,  the  old  or  mythic  name  among  the  Hin- 
dus of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  especiallv  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  them,  called  the  Dw.algiri.  This  was 
the  world-mountain  of  the  Hindu  svstem  of  eosnio- 
gony,  and  tlie  most  sacred  habitation  of  the  gods. 
The  physical  universe,  as  it  sprung  from  the  Mun- 
dane Egg.  was  said  to  consist  of  three  world.s — hea- 
ven above,  the  earth  below,  and  the  interambient 
ether.  According  to  a  minute  division,  the  universe 
consists  of  fourteen  worlds,  seven  inferior  or  descend- 
ing below  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  and  seven 
superior  or  ascending  above  it,  our  world  being  the 
first  of  the  ascending  series,  and  its  habitable  portion 
consisting  of  seven  circular  island.s  or  continents, 
each  surrounded  by  a  dili'erent  ocean.  The  central 
island,  destined  to  be  the  abode  of  m.aii,  is  called 
Janiba-Dirip.  and  from  its  centre  shoots  up  the  holy 
mountain  Merit,  rising  to  tlie  Iieight  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  miles.  This  mountain,  says  Dr.  Dufl", 
is  "in  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid, — having  'ts 
summit,  which  is  two  hundred  times  broader  than 
the  base,  surmounted  by  three  swelling  cones, — the 
highest  of  these  cones  transpiercing  upper  vacan  y 
with  three  golden  peaks,  on  which  are  situate  the 
favourite  residences  of  the  sacred  Triad.  At  its 
b.ase,  like  so  many  giant  sentinels,  stand  four  lofiy 
hills,  on  each  of  which  grows  a  mango  tree  several 
thousand  miles  in  height, — bearing  fruit  delicious  as 
nectar,  and  of  the  enormous  size  of  many  hundred 
cubits.  From  these  mangoes,  as  they  fall,  flows  a 
mighty  river  of  perfumed  juice  ;  so  communicative 
of  its  sweetness,  that  those  who  partake  of  it.  exhale 
the  odour  from  their  persons  all  around  to  the  dis-  [ 
tance  of  many  leagues.  There  also  grow  ro.se  apple 
trees,  whose  fruit  is  '  large  as  elepliaiits,'  and  whose 
juice  is  so  plentiful,  as  to  form  ancither  mighty  river, 
that  converts  the  e.artb,  over  which  it  passes,  into 
purest  gold !" 

The  base  o(  Meru  w,as  supposed  to  re.st  upon  the 
abyss  of  the  world-fountain;  and  regarding  the  moun- 
tain as  tlie  cradle  of  the  world,  the  Hindus  not  only 
attached  to  it  peculiar  .sanctity,  but  on  the  sides  they 
excavated  little  Mem.'!,  and  inscribed  the  inside  wiili 
the  hicroglyphical   svnibols  of  their  faith  and  hopes. 
"  It  was  their  firm  conviction,"  says  Jlr.  Gross,  "  that 
a  portion  of  the  essenti.al  attributes  of  the  true  God- 
bead   lay  concealed   in  the  bowels  of  this  Oriental    i 
Alp,  and  that   its  profound  chasms  attested  his  pre-     , 
sence  and  proclaimed  his  energy.     This  idea,  appa- 
rently so  extravagant,  will  cease   to  excite  our  stir-    i 
prise,  if  we  steadily  bear  m  mind  that  this  niounta'n 
is  the  Hindu  world-mountain  ;  ay,  the  infinite  mun- 
dane pillar,  or  Sivii-pillar,  in  which   the  divinity   of 
Siva  was  cosmogonically  embodied,  and  from  which    j 
the  god  went   forlli   in  the  display  of  his  omnipre- 
sence and  power :  as  the  sun,  be  rose  and  set  on 
Mem,  and  during  his  reign  above  the  horizon,  be 
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was  tlie  auiiili  pole;  wliile  in  liis  siibtL-rniiicoii  orbit, 
lie  rcprosoiited  or  ex|iri'sst'(l  tlie  iiorili  pole  of  tlie 
MiTii  worlii.  Wilhiii  tlie  prolbiind  recesses  of  tliis 
invstcriiius  aiitl  wonderful  moiiiitaiii,  the  gods  pie- 
pHnil  llie  liludriiik,  the  prima  materia  or  .itmnic 
•{rriiis  of  ni-Eranic  life.  Pervaded  and  animated  by 
an  invi.sibU-,  divine  power,  it  was  here  tliat  the  eni- 
brvo-world  oiiginaled,  which,  when  it  was  fnlly  de- 
veloped, revealed  God  in  space  as  tlie  nature  of 
thiiiij^." 

When  Sliira  lirst  aiijieared  in  llie  l)e.i;inicin<;  of 
the  Kali  age,  he  had  eoine  down  in  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  settle  a  dispnte  among  the  gods  npon  the  subject 
of  prccedenec.  To  coinmenioiate  this  event,  the 
god  converted  his  pillar  of  tire  into  the  inonntain  of 
item,  that  it  might  be  a  symbol  of  his  divine  pre- 
sence and  protection.  The  IJudhists,  also,  have 
tran.-iferred  to  their  system  the  myth  o(  Merv.  which 
they  hold,  .•jccording  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ptiranns, 
is  in  the  centre  of  theeanli.and  nndcr  it  they  believe 
the  .1 --»«•.?,  or  giants  of  Biidlii.-m,  reside,  while  the 
Yalcds  or  demons  dwell  upon  it.  Tlie  Tainiil  na- 
tions of  Ceylon  believe,  that,  in  the  earliest  wars  of 
the  gods,  three  of  the  peaks  of  Mcru  were  thrown 
down,  and  driven  todiiVeniit  parlsof  the  world;  one 
of  iliein  is  Trincomalee,  which  became  eipLilly  with 
Kalhusa  the  abode  t>(  S/iiva.  The  Hindu  tradition  is 
somewhat  diirereiit.  It  alleges  that  at  the  marriage 
of  Sliim  and  Parrati,  all  the  gods  were  present,  and 
the  heavens  were  left  empty.  Seizing  this  opportu- 
nity, the  go<l  of  the  winds  flew  to  ilcru,  broke  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  hurled  it  into  the  .sea, 
when  it  became  the  island  of  ]-ankd  or  Ceylon.  The 
Hiidliists  allege,  that  aroimd  and  above  the  summit 
of  Merit  are  the  dcwa  and  hniJimn  /<;Ao.s-,  the  abode 
of  those  beings  who.  in  their  dilferent  slates  of  ex- 
istence, have  attained  a  superior  degree  of  merit. 

^fKSATKU.S.  a  surname  of  Dioni/siis.  derived 
from  the  town  Mesatis,  where  he  was  said  to  have 
been  educated. 

MKSAULIOX.    See  Atrium. 

MKSCHIA  ANn  MKSCIIIANEK,  ancestors  of 
the  human  race,  according  to  the  .system  of  the  an- 
cient Persians.  Ahrimnn  and  Ormiizil  were  t)ie 
primary  principles  of  creation,  and  from  the  antago- 
nism which  the  universe  thus  presented  man  was  the 
only  exception.  Ahrimnn.  the  evil  principle,  had 
no  other  resource  but  to  slay  Kaiomortu,  the  primi- 
tive human  being,  who  was  at  once  man  and  woman. 
From  the  blood  of  Kaiomorls,  when  put  to  death, 
sprang,  by  means  of  transformations,  Miscliia  and 
yfrxehiance,  who  were  soon  seduced  by  Alirimaii, 
and  became  worshippers  of  the  Dcus,  to  whom  they 
olfered  sacrifices.  Thii.s  was  evil  introduced  into  the 
world,  and  llie  coiillict  between  the  good  and  evil 
lirinciples  extended  also  to  man. 

MKSOXYCTION  (Gr.  meios,  middle,  ni/j:,  the 
iiighti.  the  midnight  service  of  the  Cnlot/crs  or  Greek 
monks,  which  occupies  two  hours. 

MEtj:rAl,lA.\S.    See  Elciiites. 


MKSSAPEL'ri,  a  sumaine  of  Zeii<,  under  which 
he  was  worshipped  between  Amyclu:  and  Mount 
Taygetus. 

MKSS1.\II  (Heb.  the  Anointed;,  an  appellation 
given  to  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  Old  Teslaineni 
Scri]>lure.s,  answering  to  the  Greek  word  CuKIaT 
(which  seei  in  the  New.  'J'hc  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  the  tVeiiiiciit  and  almost  favourite  subject 
of  ancient  prophecy,  and  al  I  he  lime  of  his  appear- 
ance, a  very  gi'iieml  expectation  prevailed  through- 
out the  world,  that  a  rtniark.ible  Personage  would 
soon  appear  in  the  Kast,  whose  coming  would  be  a 
blessing  to  mankind  generally.  In  several  Pagan 
writer.s,  accordingly,  we  tind  reference  to  such  an  iji- 
dividual.  Thus  Virgil,  who  lived  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Cliristiun  era.  addresses  a  poem  to 
his  |i,itron,  Pollio,  who  nl  that  lime  held  the  oHicc 
of  consul,  and  in  that  poem  he  describes  with  .some 
minuteness  a  child  who  was  expected  to  be  bom 
during  his  consulate,  and  whose  nativity  would  be 
an  important  era  in  the  hi.-tory  of  the  world.  The 
child  was  to  be  of  heavenly  descent,  to  beslow  uni- 
versal peace,  and  to  command  the  whole  world;  he 
was  to  destroy  the  serpent,  and  to  confer  blessings 
even  upon  the  brute  cieaiion.  The  general  expec- 
taiion  to  which  we  lla^c  referred,  is  very  slrikingly 
noticed  by  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.  "  An  ancient  and 
settled  persuivsioii,"'  says  the  former  writer,  "'pre- 
vailed throughout  the  East,  that  the  Fates  had  .de- 
creed that  Jiidea  about  this  period  was  to  give  birth 
to  such  as  should  allain  universal  empire;"  ami  al- 
most to  the  .same  efl'ect  Tacitus  savs  : — ■•  Many 
were  persuaded  that  it  was  conliiiiied  in  ihc  ancient 
books  of  the  priests,  that  at  this  very  time  the  East 
should  jnevail,  and  that  some  power  should  proceed 
from  Jiidea  and  possess  the  dominion  of  the  world." 

\Yliile  a  vague  expectation  of  an  important  Per-  [ 
sonage  likely  to  a|ipear,  was  thus  entertained  by 
the  heathen,  the  Jews  also  fondly  cherished  the  [ 
idea  of  a  coming  Deliverer,  to  rescue  them  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Iduinean  Ilerod  and  his  Homan 
allies.  Their  views  of  the  aiiproaching  Messiah  were 
not  a  little  coloured  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  This  is  ably  poinleii 
out  by  Neander  in  these  words:  ''By  the  conscious- 
ness of  tlie  declining  condition  of  the  Theocracy,  ii 
is  true,  tiiat  the  yearning  after  the  promised  epoch 
of  its  glorious  restoration,  and  by  the  feeling  of  dis- 
tress under  the  yoke  of  foreign  and  domestic  lyninls. 
the  longing  after  the  Deliverer,  after  the  appearance 
of  Him  from  wlu^m  that  glorious  restoration  was  to 
come,  the  Messiah,  h,id  been  aroused  to  greater  ac- 
tivity, IJut  the  .«ame  grovelling  sense  which  led  to  a 
misapijrehciision  of  the  n;ituie  of  the  Theocracy  gen- 
erally, could  not  fail  to  lead  also  to  a  misapprehension 
of  this  idea,which  fomis  the  eeiitial  point  ami  mark  to 
wards  which  the  wlu.le  Theocracy  was  aiming.  Froni 
that  worldly  sense  whjeli  was  attached  to  the  idea  of 
the  Theocracy,  and  that  worldly  turn  of  the  religious 
spirit  generally,  could  only  result  a  secularizing  aUu 
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of  tlie  idea  of  tlie  Messiiili.  As  tlie  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  boweii  down  by  the  sense  of  out- 
ward innch  more  tlian  of  niward  wretchedness,  dis- 
grace, and  bondage,  it  was  chietly  a  deliverer  from 
the  former  whom  they  expected  and  yearned  after, 
in  the  Messiah.  The  inclination  to  the  siipernatnral 
took  here  an  altogether  worldly  shape ;  the  snper- 
natural,  as  it  pictured  itself  to  the  imagination  of 
the  worldly  heart,  was  but  a  fantastic  imitation  of 
the  nattnal  magnified  to  the  monstrons.  Thus  the 
deluded  Jews,  destitute  of  a  sense  for  the  spiritual 
apprehension  of  divine  things,  expected  a  Messiah 
who  would  employ  tlie  miraculous  power,  with  whicli 
he  was  divhiely  armed,  in  tlie  service  of  their  earthly 
htsts;  who  would  free  tliem  fi'om  civil  bondage, 
execute  a  severe  reiril)Ution  on  the  enemies  of  the 
Theocratic  people,  and  make  them  masters  of  the 
world  in  a  universal  empire,  whose  glorv  it  was  their 
special  deliglit  to  set  forth  in  the  fantastic  images 
suggested  by  their  sensuous  desuTs." 

When  the  Messiah  actually  appeared  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Ilerod 
the  Great,  the  circumstances  connected  witli  his 
birth  corresporided  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the 
predictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  Thus  he  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  of  the  house 
of  David.  The  prophet  Micali  had  fixed  upon  Beth- 
lehem as  the  place  of  the  buth  of  tlie  Messiah,  and 
events  over  which  his  earthly  parents  had  no  con- 
trol, led  to  the  hteral  fulfilment  of  this  specific  pro- 
phecy. Daniel  had  pointed  out  the  precise  time 
when  tlie  Messiah  should  come,  and  when  Jesus 
f'Inist  appeared,  tlie  seventy  prophetic  weeks  were 
approaching  to  then-  termination.  The  projihet 
I.saiah  had  foretold  that  Messiah  should  be  born  of 
a  virgin,  tliat  he  should  be  ''  despised  and  rejected  of 
men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;" 
and  to  whom  did  these  predictions  apply,  but  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth?  "The  correspondence,"  says 
Hishop  M'llvaine,  "between  the  several  particulars 
related  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  predictions 
scattered  llirough  the  Bible,  is  extremely  striking. 
The  evangelists,  in  this  respect,  are  but  echoes  of 
the  prophets.  I  can  give  but  a  rapid  sketch.  These 
predictions  include  the  treachery  and  awful  end  of 
J  udas :  the  precise  sum  of  money  for  which  lie  be- 
trayed his  Master;  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  put. 
They  specify  not  only  the  sufieriiigs  of  Christ,  but 
of  what  they  should  consist.  That  his  back  should 
be  given  to  the  smiters.  his  face  to  shame  and  spit- 
ting; that  he  should  be  put  to  death  by  a  mode 
which  would  cause  his  hands  and  his  feet  to  be 
pierced ;  that  he  should  be  wounded,  bruised,  and 
scourged;  that,  in  his  death,  he  should  be  numbered 
with  transgressors,  and  in  his  sutVerings,  have  gall 
and  vinegar  given  him  to  drink ;  that  liis  persecu- 
tors should  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  shake  their 
heads,  reviling  him,  and  saying  :  '  lie  trusted  in  the 
Lord  that  he  would  deliver  him  ;  let  him  deliver 
him.'     Although  it   was  the   custom   to   break   the 


bones  of  those  who  were  crucified,  and  altliough  the 
bones  of  the  thieves  crucified  witli  him  were  broken, 
yet  it  was  predicted  that  '  not  a  bone  of  him  should 
be  broken  ;'  and  moreo\er,  that  his  garments  should 
be  divided,  and  lots  cast  for  his  vesture;  that  wlale 
he  should  '  make  his  grave  with  the  wicked,'  as  he 
did  in  being  buried  like  the  wicked  companions  of 
his  death,  under  the  general  leave  for  taking  down 
their  bodies  from  the  cross — he  should  at  the  same 
time  make  his  grave  '  with  the  rich,'  as  was  done 
when  they  buried  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea. " 

In  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  Illiii  alone,  have  all  the 
Old  Testament  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah 
been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter;  so  that  all  pretended 
Messiahs  are  convicted  of  imposture.  Only  one 
Messiah  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  Jewish 
Scriptures,  from  the  first  promise  in  Genesis  to  tlie 
closing  predictions  of  Malachi.  Nor  have  the  pro- 
phets limited  themselves  to  general  statements,  but 
they  have  descended  to  minute  particulars,  detailing 
witli  precision  wdiat  the  Messiah  was  to  do  and  to 
sufl'er.  In  addition  to  the  character  of  the  incidents 
and  events  wliich  compose  the  history  of  the  life 
and  death  of  the  proniised  Messiah,  they  have  also 
connected  them  with  certain  times  and  places,  thus 
making  it  next  to  impossible  that  they  could  be  imi- 
tated by  a  false  Messiah.  '•  It  was  requisite,  for 
instance,"  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "  that  the 
true  Messiah  should  come  into  the  world  before  the  ' 
destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  because  he  was  to 
teach  there.  It  was  necessary  that  he  sliould  lay 
the  foundatiiuis  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  because 
from  Mount  Sion  it  was  to  be  difl"used  over  the 
whole  world.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Jews  should 
reject  him  before  their  dispersion,  because  such  dis- 
persion was  to  bo  the  punishment  of  their  wilt'ul 
blindness.  Finally,  it  was  necessary  that  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  should  be  his  work  or  that  of 
his  disciples,  since  it  is  by  this  visible  mark  that  tlfe 
prophets  point  hiin  out.  Now  that  the  Temple  is 
no  more,  Jerusalem  is  possessed  by  strangers,  the 
Jews  are  dispersed,  and  the  Gentiles  are  converted, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Messiah  is  come;  but  it  is  not 
less  manifest  that  no  one  eli^e  can  repeat  the  proofs 
which  he  has  given  of  his  coining  ;  and  consequently, 
no  one  else  can  acconiiilisli  what  the  prophets  foretold 
would  be  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah." 

Besides,  it  is  plainly  intimated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  that  when  the  Messiah  should  ap- 
pear, the  sacrifices  and  riles  of  the  law  of  Moses 
would  come  to  an  end.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  since  the  death  of  Christ,  both  .sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion have  ceased.  That  this  is  an  actual  reality  no 
Jew  can  possibly  deny,  and  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Messiah  has  already  appeared.  Many 
moderate  Rabbis,  accordingly,  admit  that  llie  Mes- 
siah is  come,  but  that  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the 
Jews  he  lies  concealed.     Others  issue  an  anathema 
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R'^iiinst  every  man  who  sliall  vpiitiire  to  calculate  tlie 
Hnte  of  his  coininp;.  Some  Jewisli  wiiters  allege, 
that  a  twofold  Messiah  is  to  be  cxpecteii ;  one  who 
■■■hall  appear  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  sulTeriii;:.  and 
anntlier  who  shall  appear  in  grandeur  and  glory. 
Tho  first,  it  is  alleged,  will  proceed  t'roin  the  tribe  of 
l",phi-aim.  light  against  Gog.  and  be  slain  by  Annil- 
lus  :  the  second  will  arise  from  the  tribe  of  Juiiali 
and  faiiiilv  of  David,  will  conquer  and  kill  Ar- 
milhis.  bring  the  first  Messiah  to  life  again,  gather 
together  all  Israel,  and  rule  over  the  whole  world. 

MKSSI.VIIS  (Falsk).  The  prominence  which 
the  Jews  have  alwavs  given  to  the  nolimi  of  a  Mes- 
siah, and  the  constant  state  of  expectation  in  which 
they  have  professed  to  live,  have  given  rise  to  many 
attempts  at  fraud  and  imposture,  by  individuals,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  liaveassinned  the  title  of  .Messiah, 
and  have,  in  consequence,  found  numerous  followers 
among  the  .Tews.  That  such  impostors  would  appear, 
our  blessed  Lord  expressly  predicted  in  these  words, 
^fatth.  xxiv.  11."  Manv  false  prophets  shall  arise,  and 
shall  deceive  m.inv."  The  first  in  time,  as  well  as  the 
most  distinguished  in  power  and  influence,  was  15.\R- 
CIIOf'll.\n  Svhich  see},  who.  assisteil  l)y  l{!ibbi  Ahitia. 
revolted  .against  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  In  the  fifth 
century,  another  false  Messiah  appeared  in  the  island 
of  Crete,  who  received  the  name  of  .Moses  Cretcnsis. 
This  audacious  impostor  gave  himself  out  as  another 
Moses,  who  had  come  down  from  heaven  to  deliver  the 
Jews,  by  leading  them  through  the  sea  to  the  Pro- 
mised I-and.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  such  preten- 
sions should  have  met  with  the  .slightest  encourage- 
ment. Yet  we  .ire  inforined  by  the  historian  Socrates, 
that  so  great  was  the  infatuation  throughout  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Crete,  that  multitudes  followed 
in  the  train  of  this  would-be  deliverer.  On  an  ap- 
pointed time,  Moses  having  collected  his  followers  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  multitudes  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  plimged  headlong  into  the  sea,  expecting  to 
be  miraculouslj-  preserved.  But  .a-s,  of  course,  many 
perished  in  the  waters,  those  who  were  still  .sife  be- 
came aware  that  they  had  been  the  dupes  of  a  fla- 
grant imposture.  Meanwhile,  Moses  foimd  it  con- 
venient to  secm-e  his  own  safety  by  a  hasty  retreat, 
leaving  his  followers  to  wonder  at  their  own  cre- 
dulity. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  .Jnstini.in.  in 
A.  I).  530,  a  false  Messiah  arose  in  the  person  of  Jn- 
lianus,  whom  the  Jews  and  .S<amaiitans  set  up  as 
their  king.  ,lustini.in,  however,  having  attacked  the 
rebels,  killed  many  of  them,  and  taking  their  pre- 
tended Messiah  prisoner,  beheaded  him.  In  the 
conunencement  of  the  seventh  century.  .Mohammed 
appeared  in  Arabia,  and  finding  the  .lews  a  very 
powerful  people  in  that  country,  he  endeavoiued  to 
win  them  over  to  his  side  by  professing  to  be  their 
long-expected  Messiah.  As  long  as  he  had  any  hope 
of  ei. listing  the  Jews  among  his  followers,  he  ni.ide 
the  site  of  Jerusalem  the  spot  to  which  they 
should  turn  in  prayer;  but  when  he   despaired  of 


receiving  countenance  or  support  from  the  Jews,  he 
appoinleil  the  Kiuiba  to  be  the  .sacred  place  towards 
which  the  wor.shippers  should  ever  look.  When  the 
Jews  rejected  him,  he  fell  from  his  claims  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  prophet  of 
God  sent  to  restore  the  only  pure  faith,  that  of  Abr.i- 
ham,  the  father  at  once  of  their  nation  and  of  his 
own. 

Another  false  Messiah  .ippeared  in  Spain  in  the 
eighth  century,  imder  the  name  of  Seremis,  who  at- 
tracted numerous  followers,  promising  to  conduct 
them  to  Palestine.  The  career  of  this  impostor, 
Imwever,  was  speedily  cut  short,  he  and  manv  of  his 
followers  having  been  put  to  death  by  the  Saracens. 
After  this  no  similar  pretender  appeared  for  a  long 
period.  At  length,  in  the  twelfth  century,  several 
false  Messiahs  successively  arose  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  A.  D.  1137,  one  appeared  in  France,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  another  in  Persia.  IJoth  of 
them  were  successf'id  in  aflractiiig  crowds  of  ardent 
admirer.s,  who,  however,  were  speedily  dispersed,  and 
the  impostors  themselves  slain.  At  Coidova  in 
Spain,  a  Jewish  enlhn.-^iast  occasioned  no  small  com- 
motion in  A.  D.  1 157,  by  claiming  to  be  the  Mess'ah  ; 
and  in  A.  n.  1107,  the  Jews,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez. 
were  visited  with  severe  persecution,  in  consequence 
of  the  appearance  of  another  individual  who  made 
similar  pretensions,  while,  in  the  same  year,  an  Ar.a- 
biau  impostor  attempted  to  suppoit  his  claims  to  the 
Messiahship,  by  pretending  to  work  miracles.  Many 
were  caught  in  the  delusion  and  subjected  to  severe 
punishment.  Soon  at'ter  a  false  Messiah  arose  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  who  founded  Ids  pretensions  on 
the  circumstance,  that  he  was  cured  of  a  leprosy  in  a 
single  night.  In  A.  D.  1174,  a  magician  and  inipos 
tor,  called  David  Almasser,  arose  in  Persia,  who 
alleged  that  he  was  the  Me.ssiah,  and  as  a  proof  of  it, 
he  pretended  that  he  could  render  himself  invisible. 
Notwithstanding  this  power  of  escajjing  from  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  however,  he  was  soon  taken  and 
put  to  death,  and  a  heavy  fine  was  laid  upon  the 
Persian  .Tews.  -Vnotlier  of  these  false  Chn'sts  in.ade 
his  appearance  in  Moravia  in  1170,  and  his  impos- 
tiue  being  rcacL'ly  detected,  he  was  slain.  In  11!)9, 
a  learned  Jew  came  forward  in  Per>ia  calling  himself 
the  Me.ssiah.  This  impostor,  who  was  called  David 
el  David,  headed  an  army,  but  was  taken  and  im- 
prisoned, and  having  escaped  be  was  afterwards 
.arrested  and  beheaded.  Mainionides  mentions  an- 
other Jew  who  made  similar  claims  ;  hut  he  enters  in- 
to no  details  as  to  the  history  and  doings  of  this  pre- 
tender. It  would  appear  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century,  no  fewer  than  ten  false  Messiahs 
arose  and  brought  severe  trials  and  persecutions  up- 
on the  Jews  in  difiVrent  parts  of  the  world. 

After  this  period  several  im])ostors  from  time  to 
time  appeared,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  pro- 
mised to  the  fathers,  but  they  made  little  impression 
on  the  minds  of  their  brethren  tlie  .Tews.  Thus  a 
Jew,  named  Ismacl  Sophus,  deceived  a  few  persoos 
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ill  Spain  in  1497,  but  lie  soon  perished,  and  liis  few 
followers  were  dispersed.  Tliree  years  afterwards  a 
German  Jew,  called  Rabbi  Lemlem,  declared  liim- 
self  to  be  the  foreriimier  of  the  Messiah,  and  pro- 
mised his  brethren  tliat  in  the  course  of  a  year  they 
should  be  transferred  in  a  body  to  Palestine.  Tlie 
disa|ipointmeiit  of  his  expectations  in  tliis  matter 
eftectually  cured  Iiiin  of  his  delusion.  In  1509,  a 
Jew  of  Cologne  alleged  liimself  to  be  tlie  Messiah ; 
and  the  same  claim  was  put  forth  by  Rabbi  Solomon 
Malcho,  but  his  tVaiidulent  pretensions  were  visited 
with  capital  punishment  by  Charles  V.,  the  liing  of 
Spain.  In  1015,  a  false  Messiah  arose  among  the 
Portuguese  Jews  in  Hindustan  ;  and  another  ap- 
peared in  the  Low  Countries  in  IG'24,  who  made 
great  pretensions,  promising  to  destroy  Rome,  and 
to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  and  the 
Turkish  eminre. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  tlie  mo- 
dern Jews,  that  tliere  are  calculated  to  have  arisen 
since  the  dispersion  no  fewer  than  sixty-four  false 
Messiahs.  The  most  remarkable  perhaps  of  the  whole 
number  was  Sabbathai  Sevi  of  Smyrna,  who  declared 
liimself  publicly  A.  D.  1648,  to  be  Messiah  of  tlie 
house  of  David,  who  should  soon  deliver  Israel  from 
the  dominion  of  Christians  and  Mussulmans.  "  The 
Messiah,"  he  declared,  "  is  at  hand,  and  ere  long 
will  assume  tlie  turban  and  crown  of  the  Sultan  as 
the  Cabbala  has  declared.  Then,  for  some  time  he 
will  disappear,  to  seek,  in  company  with  Moses,  the 
ten  tribes  hidden  beyond  the  ri\  er  Sabbation,  and  to 
bring  tliem  back.  Then,  riding  on  a  lion,  descended 
from  heaven,  whose  tongue  is  like  a  seven-headed 
serpent,  he  will  enter  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  after 
having  destroyed  a  multitude  of  bis  enemies  by  the 
breath  of  bis  mouth.  Then  will  take  place  the 
descent  of  the  Jeru.salem  from  on  high,  adorned  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  in  which  Messiah  himself 
will  offer  sacrifices;  then  shall  liappen  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  with  many  other  events  which  can- 
not now  be  revealed."  The  fame  of  the  fal.se  Mes- 
siah of  Smyrna  spread  rapidly  throughout  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  so  that  the  Jews  unwittingly  ful- 
filled the  declaration  of  the  true  Messiah,  John  v. 
4.3,  "  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye  receive 
me  not :  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  liim 
ve  will  receive."  Sabbathai  Sevi  ended  with  em- 
bracing the  faitli  of  Islam,  which  he  openly  pro- 
fessed for  ten  years  before  liis  death.  From  this 
man  arose  a  sect  combining  Cabbalistic  Judaism  with 
Mohammedanism,  under  the  name  of  Sabb.\th.\ISTS 
(which  see),  who  survived  their  founder  more  than 
a  century;  and  from  them  sprung  the  Chasidim 
(which  see)  or  sahits, 

The  last  false  Messiah  who  attracted  any  consi- 
derable number  of  followers  was  Rabbi  Mordecai, 
a  German  Jew,  who  lu-st  set  forth  his  claims  in  1G82. 
For  a  time  he  succeeded  in  deluding  many,  but  the 
iraud  was  soon  detected,  and  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  escaping  from  Italy  to  Poland,  where  he 
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was  lost  sight  of,  and  his  history  from  that  period  is 
unknown. 

MESS-JOHNS,  a  name  given  formeriy  in  Eng- 
land to  chaplains  wlio  resided  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy. 

METAGEITNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Melite 
by  offering  sacrifices  to  AjJoUo.  and  supposed  to  be 
kept  in  memorial  of  the  emigration  from  Melite  to 
Diomis. 

METANGISMONITES.     See  Hieracites. 

METATRON,  an  angel  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Rabbinical  writers,  and  to  wliom  they  ascribe 
more  illustrious  prerogatives  than  to  any  others  of 
the  lieavenly  host.  One  Riibbi  says,  "  The  angel 
Melatroa  is  the  king  of  angels."  Another  alleges 
that  this  angel  "ascends  up  to  the  throne  of  glory 
above  nine  hundred  firmaments  to  carry  np  the 
prayers  of  the  Israelites."  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  angel  who  conducted  the  Israelites  through 
the  wildemess.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some  writers 
that  the  Rabbles  must  have  regarded  tlie  Metatron 
as  a  divine  and  eternal  subsistence,  in  essence  and 
(juality  corresponding  with  what  Christians  under- 
stand by  the  second  personality  of  the  Godhead. 
Various  R;ibbies  consider  Enoch  to  have  been  Meta- 
tron, and  one  tells  us,  that  when  this  ancient  prophet 
was  in  the  course  of  ascending  to  heaven,  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  angels  '•  smelled  the  scent  of  him  5,.380 
miles  oil',  and  were  somewhat  displeased  at  the  in- 
troduction or  intrusion  of  a  hnman  being  into  their 
superior  world,  till  God  p.tcified  them  by  explaining 
the  cause  of  his  translation." 

METAWILAII,  a  hereticU  sect  of  Mohamme- 
dans, who  maintain  that  the  allegorical  and  not  the 
literal  me.ining  of  the  Koran  is  to  regulate  the  opi- 
nions of  the  faitht'ul.  These  Mohammedan  allego- 
rists  are  principally  to  be  found  in  the  district  lying 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Tyre.  Some  of  them  are 
found  also  in  the  regions  contiguous  to  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  and  in  Ccclo-Syria  proper.  Like  the 
Persians  they  are  Schiites,  ayd  vecoguixe  the  supreme 
Imamate  of  ^4Zi.  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  that  they  are 
nearly  as  Ecrupuloubly  observant  of  the  ritee  of  caste 
in  regmd  to  cleanness  and  uiiclcaimess  as  the  Hin- 
dus. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.    See  Transmigration. 

METHODISTS,  a  name  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. It  was  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  a  class 
of  physicians  who  arose  about  a  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  were  so-called  because  they  in- 
troduced greater  precision  and  order  into  the  science 
of  medicine.  The  word  was  not  introduced,  how- 
ever, into  ecclesiastical  use  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  came  to  be  applied  to  a  class  of 
Romanists,  who  sought  to  be  more  precise  in  their 
controversies  with  Protestants.  In  the  same  cen- 
tury, we  thid  the  term  used  to  denote  also  certain 
Protestants  who  were  more  strict  and  regular  in 
their  general  bearing.  Dr.  Calamy  say?,  "  They 
called  them    wlio   stood   up  for  God,   Methodists." 
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MI-rrnODIST  (African)  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  AMKRICA. 


Kor  more  tliaii  a  ceiitiiry  past  the  word  Mctliodists 
is  iiseil  to  (iciiole  ccrliuii  sin'tiric  societies  or  ileiio- 
niiiiritioMs  of  CliristiiiiH  in  Greiit  Uritrtiii  and  Anierii'H. 

MKI'MODIST  (Akiucan)  EPISCOPAL 
CIIUKCH,  IX  AMERICA.  This  churcli  is  com- 
monly known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Zion  Wesley 
Methodist  connection.  Tlie  mother  churcli  ot'  t\\U 
denomination  was  founded  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1796.  It  arose  in  consequence  of  the  coloiu'eil 
members  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  feeling  their  privile,i;es  and 
usefulness  diminished  by  the  prejudices  entertained 
a'^ainst  coloured  people  by  the  whites.  Alter  bear- 
ing fur  a  time  their  degraded  .situation  among  their 
fellow-Christians,  they  resolved  to  liave  a  separate 
meeting  on  an  inde|iendeut  footing.  IJishoj)  Asbin-y 
gave  his  consent  to  the  movement,  ami  a  temporary 
place  of  worship  for  the  coloured  people  connected 
with  the  Methodists  was  spee<lily  obtained,  where  the 
services  were  conducted  statedly  by  three  licensed 
preachers  in  the  interval  between  the  Sabbath  ser- 
vices in  the  white  Methodi.-t  Church.  In  this  way 
they  avoided  all  interference  with  the  regular  hours 
of  worship  among  their  brethren,  while  they  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  a  separate  service  of  their  own. 
At  length  in  1799,  the  number  of  coloured  members 
liad  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  resolved 
after  mature  deliberation  to  form  thc^nselves  into  a 
separate  and  distinct  religious  body,  under  the  name 
of  the  .Vfrican  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  though 
still  under  the  govermnent  of  the  .Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  A  place  of  worship  was  erected  by 
them  accordingly  in  New  York  by  tlie  name  of  the 
Zion  Church. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  having 
been  now  established  as  a  separate  religious  body, 
au  agreement  was  formally  entered  into,  wliereby 
they  were  rendered  distinct  from  the  whites  in  their 
temporalities,  but  niuler  the  siiiritual  control  of  the 
white  General  Conference.  Matters  continued  in 
this  state  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  coloured 
Methodists  rapidly  increased  both  in  mimbers  and  in- 
fluence. At  length,  in  1820,  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, the  etlect  of  which  woidil  be,  were  it  cjvrried 
into  elVect,  to  give  the  jireachers  more  power  over 
the  temporalities  of  the  church.  This  resolution  wa.i 
received  with  great  dissatisfaction  by  a  large  body  of 
the  white  Methodists,  and  it  was  viewed  with  still 
greater  alarm  by  the  coloured  .Methodists,  who  telt 
convinced  that  it  would  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to 
their  prosperity  and  success,  by  transl'erring  their 
property  into  the  hands  of  Methodist  preachers  in 
Conference.  To  protect  themselves,  accordingly, 
against  this  dreaded  result,  the  coloured  .Methodists 
lost  no  time  in  withdrawing  Zion  church  from  the 
contr<d  of  the  white  bishops  and  Conference. 

Thus  rendered  entirely  independent  of  their  while 
brelhreu,  the  African  .Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli 
proceeded  to  make  their  own  ecclesiastical  arrange- 


ments. Not  liaving  ordained  minisieri  among  them 
to  take  pastoral  charges,  they  elected  elders  to  .-ict 
in  place  of  ministers.  At  the  same  time  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  lo  form  rules  of  discipline  drawn 
from  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
body  was  now  joined  by  several  oilier  churches,  and 
on  the  21st  June  1821,  the  lirst  Annual  Conference  of 
the  African  .Methodist  ICpiscofial  Church  was  held  in 
Zion  church  in  New  York.  The  number  of  ministers 
in  aitcndance  was  twenty-two,  and  the  nnmber  of 
members  reported  ai  the  Conference  was  1,426.  At 
the  next  Conference  elders  were  ordained  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  bauds.  In  18.S8,  the  Cuiiferenee  elected 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Rush  to  the  office  ofpennaneiit 
superintendent  for  four  years ;  and  the  odice  baa 
been  continued  ever  since,  the  superintendent  being 
elected  every  four  years  by  the  suffrage  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Conference. 

The  doclrines  of  this  body  of  American  Methodists 
are  of  a  low  Anninian  character.  Thus,  in  iheir  au- 
thoritative statement  of  principles,  they  mention 
Christ  as  "  having  made  full  redemption  for  all  men, 
on  the  condition  of  obedience  to  God."  They  say 
also,  that  "  we  produce  good  works  fis  our  duty  to 
God  ;  and  then  the  merits  of  Christ  are  bestowed  up- 
on us."  Among  the  sacraments  they  enumerate 
holy  matrimony,  placing  it  on  the  same  footing  with 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  practise  en- 
tire temperance,  all  use  of  spirituous  liquors  being 
prohibited,  except  in  ease  of  necessiiv.  They  bind 
themselves  to  avoid  all  traflic  in  slavery  in  any  way. 

The  General  Cunfcrence  of  the  body,  which  meets 
every  four  years,  is  composed  of  all  the  travelling 
ministers  of  the  connection.  The  Annual  Confer- 
ence consists  of  the  travelling  ministers  of  a  dis- 
trict. There  is  an  Annual  Conference  held  in  New 
York;  another  in  Philadelphia;  a  third  in  IJoston  ; 
and  a  fourth  in  Bahimore.  There  is  also  a  Quar- 
terly Conference,  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  each  church,  and  a  Leaders' Meeting,  which  meets 
monthly,  and  is  composed  of  all  the  class  leaders 
and  class  stewards. 

The  ecclesiastical  functionaries  of  this  church  are, 
1. 'Ihe  superintendent.  2.  The  elder.  ,'!.  Deacon. 
4.  The  licensed  preacher.  5.  Theexhorter.  6.  The 
class  leader.  Besides  these  there  are  trustees  and 
stewards,  who  are  strictly  temporal  t'lmetioiiaries. 

METHODIST  (AiKiCAN)  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  I\  AMERICA.  This  church  was  found 
ed  in  Philadcljihia  in  1816.  Its  organization  wa- 
el'ected  in  a  convention  held  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses by  a  large  nnmber  of  coloured  persons  who 
had  seceded  from  the  Methodist  E|iiscopal  church, 
both  in  Philadcljihia  and  Baltimore.  Like  the  church 
described  in  the  last  article,  this  church  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  op|iressi,in  and  ill-trealmciit  which  the 
Culoured  Methodists  endured  at  the  hands  of  their 
white  brethren.  For  many  years,  indeed,  they  were 
snbj'  cled  to  a  systematic  persecution  on  the  part  of 
tliosj  who  professed  to  be  their  fellow-Christiana. 
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At  last  a  General  Convention  was  lie'd  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  largely  attended  by  coloured  [leople 
from  Baltimore  and  other  places,  and  taking  into 
consideration  their  grievances,  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
all  other  places,  who  slioidd  unite  witli  them,  should 
become  one  body  under  the  name  and  style  of  the 
"  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

As  the  separation  of  this  church  from  the  Method- 
ist Ejiiscopal  Church  involved  no  difference  in  doc- 
trine or  practice,  the  Convention  held  in  Pliiladel- 
phia  in  1816,  adopted  the  same  doctrines,  discipline, 
and  general  government  as  the  church  they  bad  left. 
They  differ  only  in  a  few  not  very  important  parti- 
culars. Thus  they  have  no  presiding  elders,  simply 
because  they  are  not  able  to  maintain  theiti.  Their 
local  preachers,  also,  are  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  Annual  Conference,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  itinerant  members.  The 
most  important  point  of  distinction,  however,  between 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
church  from  which  it  secedeil,  is,  that  their  local 
preachers  have  a  seat,  voice,  aiul  vote  in  the  General 
Conference,  when  sent  there  as  delegates  from  the 
Annual  Conferences  to  represent  the  l;iy  members  of 
the  church.  For  every  four  luuKlred  lay  members 
there  is  one  local  preacher  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence. 

The  first  Annual  Conference  of  the  body  was  held 
at  Baltimore  in  1818,  when  the  whole  luimber  of 
preacliers  in  the  connection  was  twenty-three,  and 
the  whole  number  of  members  was  G,778.  In  18-17 
there  were  upwards  of  300  preachers,  seven  Annual 
Conferences,  and  upwards  of  20,000  members,  ex- 
tending over  thirteen  States. 

METHODISTS  (Calvinistic),  a  class  of  Method- 
ists in  England  which  derive  their  name  from  their 
profession  of  adherence  to  the  Calvinistic  views  of 
Whitefield,  as  opposed  to  the  Arminian  views  of 
Wesley.  Both  these  eminent  servants  of  Christ, 
animated  with  an  earnest  desire  to  revive  the  cause 
of  true  Wtal  godliness  in  the  land,  laboured  with  im- 
broken  harmony  for  several  years  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  souls, 
both  in  Britain  and  America.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
initil  1748,  that  the  two  great  founders  of  Methodism 
separated  from  one  another,  thus  dividing  the  So- 
ciety of  Metliodists  into  two  distinct  communities, 
Mr.  Whitefield  had  all  along  been  known  to  entertain 
those  opinions  on  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  are  usu.ally  termed,  in  their  aggregate  form, 
Calvinism;  but  Mr.  John  Wesley,  in  the  course  of 
his  preaching  tours,  often  avowed  Arminian  senti- 
ments, and  even  boldly  attacked  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion. For  a  time  various  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
concile tlie'r  conflicting  opinions,  and  bring  about  a 
coitiplete  agreement  bi'tween  the  parties,  but  this 
was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  an  open  rupture 
took  place,  We.sley  steadily  and  skilfidly  constructing 
the  elaborate  system  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  and 


Whitefield  prosecuting  liis  great  work  as  an  itinerant 
missionary  of  the  cross,  without  the  slightest  desire 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect.  Though  separated  from 
his  former  coadjutor  in  the  evangelistic  work,  he  con- 
tinued to  labour  with  the  utmost  ardour  and  .assi- 
duity, while  thousands  flocked  to  listen  to  his  power- 
ful ministrations,  and  he  was  thus  the  means  of 
enlarging  the  congregations  of  many  dissenting  min- 
isters, as  well  as  evangelical  clergymen  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  On  one  occasion  he  preached  at 
Moorfields  in  the  midst  of  the  multitudes  who  were 
assembled  there  at  the  fair  on  Whit-Monday,  and  so 
manifestly  did  the  Lord  bless  his  labours,  that  he 
says  in  speaking  of  it,  "  We  retired  to  the  Taberna- 
cle with  my  pockets  full  of  notes  from  persons 
brought  under  concern,  and  read  them  amidst  the 
praises  and  spiritual  acclamations  of  thousands,  who 
joined  with  the  holy  angels  in  rejoicing  that  so  many 
sinners  were  snatched  in  such  an  unexpected,  un- 
likely place  and  manner,  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  the 
devil.  Tills  was  the  beginning  of  the  Tabernacle 
Society." 

In  the  winter  of  IT.'J.'i,  Mr.  Whitefield  was  asked 
by  some  friends  to  preach  rcgidarly  at  a  licensed 
chapel  in  Long  Acre.  He  consented  to  preach 
twice  a-week  and  to  read  prayers.  Crowds  attended, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  truth  were  so  enraged  that 
they  made  systematic  efforts  to  annoy  and  insult  the 
preacher.  In  consequence  of  the  difliculties  thus 
thrown  in  his  way,  it  was  resolved  by  some  of  his 
friends  and  followers  to  build  a  place  of  worship 
sufficient  to  acconnnodate  a  large  number  of  people, 
and  where  he  might  officiate  witliout  any  likelihood 
of  being  disturbed  in  the  proclamation  of  his  Alas- 
ter's  message,  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  accord- 
ingly, was  erected,  and  formally  opened  for  public 
worship  ill  November  1756.  In  addition  to  the  two 
great  chapels  thus  built  in  the  metropolis  by  the 
followers  of  Whitefield.  additional  places  of  worship 
in  the  same  connection  have  since  been  built  in  dif- 
ferent towns  throughout  England,  in  many  of  which 
the  English  Church  Service  continues  to  be  read. 

After  file  apostolic  labours  of  Mr.  Whitefield  had 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  his  death  in  New  Eng- 
land In  17C9,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  not  being 
united  into  a  sect,  continued  individually,  or  in  se- 
parate congregations,  to  hold  the  opinions  of  their 
facinder.  It  has  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Haweis,  that 
their  numbers  in  1800  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
as  many  as  the  Arminian  Methodists.  The  congre- 
gations are  formed  on  the  Independent  principle, 
each  defraying  its  own  expenses  and  managing  its 
own  concerns.  The  Tabernacle  in  Moorfields,  and 
the  Tottenham-court  chapel,  are  managed  by  tnis- 
tees ;  but  their  affairs  are  arranged  on  the  Congi-e- 
gationallst  plan.  It  is  dilTicult  indeed  to  distinguish 
the  body  generally  from  the  Congivgationalist  Dis- 
senters. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  sejiarate  congrega- 
tions scattered  throughout  diflereiit  towns  in  Eng- 
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land  who  hold  the  Calvinistic  principles  of  Wliite- 
fu'ld,  liis  followers  are  found  under  two  distinct 
denominations  ;  the  one  called  Huntingdon's 
(CouNTKSS  of)  Connkxion  (which  see),  and  the 
other  the  Wr.Lsii  Cai.vinistic  Mktiiouists.  Ser 
Mi-.tii(ii)is;ts  (Welsh  Calvinistic). 

MKTHODISTS  (Camp),  a  name  {,Mvcn  to  those 
members  of  the  Methodist  body  in  the  Western 
States  of  North  America,  particidarly  Kentucky, 
who  towards  the  begiiniing  of  the  present  century 
adopted  Camp-Meetings  as  a  means  of  promoting 
revivals  of  religion.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege states  it  as  his  opinion  that  these  meetings 
began  in  the  Presbyterian  church ;  that  they  were 
first  adopted  from  a  kiiul  of  necessity  in  a  country 
where  houses  for  public  worship  were  few  and  of 
small  size,  and  of  course  altogether  insufficient  for 
receiving  the  great  crowds  which  collected  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  and  who  were  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  prompted  them  to  remain  a  nuniber  of 
days  at  the  place  of  meeting.  In  such  circum- 
stances enramiiinent  in  the  open  air  seemed  to  be 
iniavoidable.  l$ut  what  was  begun  from  neces- 
sity was  afterwards  continued  from  choice ;  Camp- 
Meetings  being  found  to  furnish  admirable  means 
for  the  propagation  of  strong  excitement.  The  Me- 
thodists in  Kentucky  adopted  the  practice  from  their 
Presbyterian  brethren,  and  retained  it  for  many 
years,  tints  giving  rise  to  the  name  of  Camp-Metho- 
dists. The  meetings  which  gJive  origin  to  the  name 
were  often  scenes  of  the  most  painful  excitement. 
Persons  were  occasionally  seen  to  fall  to  the  ground 
as  suddenly  as  if  they  had  been  pierced  through  the 
heart  with  a  bidlet  or  a  sword;  others  when  faUing 
woidd  utter  a  shriek  and  lie  during  hours  still  and 
silent ;  others  would  weep  and  inoan  moui'nfully. 
Tlu-oughout  the  United  States,  Camp-Meetings  are 
fur  more  r.irely  resorted  to  even  in  seasons  of  revi- 
^•al  than  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN 
AMKKIC.V.  Methodism  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing arisen  in  America  at  as  early  a  period  as  in 
England.  Roth  the  founders  of  Methodism,  John 
Wesley  and  George  Whitelield,  laboured  for  a  long 
time  as  clergymen  of  the  ICpiscopal  Church  in  Geor- 
gia. The  first  Methodist  Society  in  America  was 
established  in  New  York  in  ITliO.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  its  original  forni.ation  are  deeply 
interesting.  They  are  thus  described  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rangs :  '•  A  few  pious  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
who.  previously  to  their  removal,  had  been  members 
of  the  Methodist  society  in  their  own  country, 
landed  in  this  city.  Among  their  number  was  Mr. 
Philip  Embury,  a  local  preacher.  Coming  among 
strangers  and  finding  no  pious  associates  with  whom 
they  could  confer,  they  came  very  near  making 
'shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience.'  In 
this  slate  of  religions  declension  they  were  found  the 
next  year  on  the  arrival  of  another  family  from  Ire- 


land, among  whom  was  a  pious  '  mother  in  Ismel,'  to 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God  they  were  all  in- 
debted for  the  revival  of  the  sjiirit  of  piety  among 
them.  Soon  after  her  ani\al  she  ascertained  that 
those,  who  had  preceded  her,  had  so  fur  departed 
from  their  '  first  love,'  as  to  be  mingling  in  the  frivo- 
lities and  amusements  of  the  world.  The  knowledge 
of  this  painful  fact  excited  her  indignation;  iuid, 
with  a  zeal  which  deserves  connnemoration,  she  sud- 
deidy  entered  the  room  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled, seized  the  pack  of  cards  with  which  they  were 
playing,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  She  then 
addressed  herself  to  them  in  terms  of  ex))Ostulation, 
and  tinning  to  Mr.  Embury,  she  said:  'You  must 
preach  to  us,  or  we  shall  all  go  to  hell  together,  and 
God  will  recpiire  our  blood  at  your  hands!'  This 
pointed  appeal  had  its  intended  efl'ect,  in  awakenijig 
liis  attention  to  the  peril  of  their  condition.  Yet,  as 
if  to  excuse  himself  from  tlic  perforniiuice  of  an  ob- 
vious duly,  he  tremblingly  rei>lied  :  '  I  cannot  preach, 
for  I  have  neither  a  house  nor  congicgation.' 
'  Preach  in  your  own  house  iir.st,  and  to  our  own 
company,'  was  the  reply.  Feeling  the  responsibility 
of  his  situation,  and  not  being  able  any  longer  to 
resist  the  importunities  of  his  reprover,  he  consented 
to  comply  with  her  request,  and  accordingly  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  'in  his  own  hired  liouse,' 
to  five  persons  only.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the 
first  Methodist  sermon  ever  preached  in  America. 

"  As  they  continued  to  assemble  together  for 
mutual  edification,  so  their  nund)ers  were  gradually 
increased,  and  they  were  comfoited  and  strengthened 
by  '  exhorting  one  another  daily.'  Notwithstanding 
the  fewness  of  their  number,  and  the  secluded  man- 
ner in  which  they  held  their  meetings :  they  veiy 
soon  began  to  attract  attention,  and  they  accordingly 
found  that  they  must  either  procure  a  larger  place, 
or  preclude  many  from  their  meetings  who  were  de- 
sirous to  attend. 

"  This  led  them  to  rent  a  room  of  larger  dimen- 
sions ill  the  neighbourhood,  the  expense  of  which 
was  paid  by  voluntary  contributions.  An  event 
happened  soon  after  they  began  to  assemble  in  this 
place,  wliicli  brought  them  into  more  public  notice, 
and  attr.acted  a  gieater  nuniber  of  heaiers.  This 
was  the  arrival  of  Ca|)taiii  Webb,  an  oflicer  of  the 
British  army,  at  that  time  stationed  in  Albany,  in 
the  Slate  of  New  York.  He  had  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  under  the  searching 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  England,  about  the  year  17G5;  and,  though 
a  military  character,  such  was  his  thirst  for  the  sal- 
vation of  iinniorlal  souls,  that  he  was  constrained  to 
declare  unto  them  the  loving  kindness  of  God. 

"His  first  ajipearance  as  a  stranger  among  the 
'  little  flock'  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  his  military 
costume,  gave  tliem  some  uneasiness,  as  they  feared 
that  he  had  come  to  'spy  out  their  liherlics,'  or  to 
interrupt  them  in  their  solemn  assemblies  ;  but  when 
they  saw  him  kneel  in  prayer,  and  otherwise  parti- 
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cipiile  with  tlieiii  in  the  woi'sliip  of  God,  tlieir  fears 
were  exchanged  for  jov,  and  on  a  faitlier  acquaint- 
ance they  fonnd  Captain  Webb  had  '  partaken  of 
like  precious  faith'  with  tliemselves.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  preach.  The  novelty  of  his 
appearance  in  the  badges  of  a  military  officer,  excited 
no  little  sin-prise.  Tliis,  together  with  the  energy 
with  which  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesiis, 
drew  many  to  the  place  of  worehip,  and  hence  tlie 
room  in  which  they  now  assembled,  soon  became  too 
small  to  accommodate  all  who  wi.shed  to  assemble. 
But  what  gi-eatly  encouraged  them  was,  that  sitmers 
were  awakened  and  converted  to  God,  and  added  to 
tlie  little  Society. 

"To  accommodate  all  who  wished  to  hear,  they 
next  hired  a  rigging-loft  in  William  Street,  and  fitted 
it  up  for  a  place  of  worship.  Here  tliey  assembled 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  wore  edified  in  faith  and 
love,  under  the  labours  of  Mr.  Embury,  who  was 
occasionally  assisted  by  Captain  Webb. 

"  While  the  Society  was  thus  going  forward  in 
their  '  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love'  in  New  York, 
Captain  Webb  made  excursions  upon  Ix)ng  Island, 
and  even  went  as  far  as  Pbiladelpbia,  preaching 
wliereverhe  could  hnd  an  opening,  the  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God;  and  success  attended  his  labours,  many 
being  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  sinfulness  tbrough 
his  pointed  ministry,  and  were  brought  to  the  '  know-- 
ledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins.'  In  con- 
sequence of  the  accession  of  numbers  to  the  Society, 
and  tlie  continual  increase  of  those  who  wished  to 
hear  the  word,  the  rigging-loft  beciUiie  also  too 
small,  and  they  began  to  consult  together  on  the 
propriety  of  building  a  house  of  worship. 

"  But  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  jiious  imder- 
taking  many  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered. 
The  members  in  the  Society  were  yet  but  few  in 
number,  most  of  them  of  the  poorer  class,  and,  of 
course,  had  but  a  limited  acquaintance  and  influence 
in  the  community.  For  some  time  they  were  in 
painful  suspense.  But  while  all  were  deliberating  on 
the  most  suitable  means  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish 
an  object  so  desirable,  the  elderly  lady,  whose  pious 
zeal  has  been  already  mentioned,  while  caiiiestly  en- 
gaged in  prayer  for  direction  in  this  imiiortant  enter- 
prise, received,  with  inexpressible  sweetness  and 
power,  this  answer,  /,  the  Lord,  will  do  it.  At  the 
same  time  a  plan  was  suggested  to  her  mind,  which, 
on  being  submitted  to  the  Society,  was  generally  ap- 
proved of.  and  finally  adopted.  They  proceeded  to 
issue  a  subscription  paper,  waited  on  the  mayor  of 
tlie  city  and  other  opulent  citizens,  to  whom  they 
explained  their  object,  and  received  from  tbem  such 
liberal  donations,  that  they  succeeded  in  purchasing 
several  lots  in  John  Street,  on  which  they  erected  a 
house  of  worship  sixty  feet  in  length,  by  forty-two 
in  breadth,  calling  it,  from  respect  to  the  venerable 
founder  of  Methodism,  Wctley  Chnjjcl.  This  was 
tlie  first  meeting-house  ever  erected  for  a  Methodist 
congregation  in  America  ;  this  was  in  the  year  17G8 ; 


and  the  first  sermon  was  preached  in  it  October  30, 
1708,  by  Mr.  Embury.  This,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  beginning  of  Methodism  in  this  coun- 
try." 

AVliile  this  church  was  in  course  of  being  built, 
the  membei's  of  the  Methodist  body  in  New  York 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wesley,  urging  upon  him 
to  send  from  Europe  a  supply  of  preachers.  Two 
were  accordingly  despatched  to  America,  namely, 
Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmore.  These 
were  the  first  regular  itinerant  preachers  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  On  their  arrival,  Mr.  Boardman  was 
stationed  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  rilmore  in  Pliila- 
delphia,  from  which  cities  they  made  occasional  ex- 
cursions into  the  surrounding  country.  About  the 
.same  time,  Mr.  Robert  Strawbridge,  another  local 
preacher  from  Ireland,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  settled  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland. 
The  Methodist  cause  now  made  rapid  progress,  and 
in  1771  Mr.  Wesley  sent  over  from  England  Mr. 
Francis  Asbuiy  and  Mr.  Richard  Wright  to  the 
help  of  their  brethren  in  America.  The  arrival  of 
these  energetic  and  eflicient  labourers  lent  gi'eat  ad- 
ditional impulse  to  the  work.  Mr.  Asbury  in  par- 
ticular, bv  itinerating  through  the  country,  and 
preaching  in  the  cities,  roused  his  fellow-labourers 
to  greater  earnestness  and  activity  ;  and  hence  many 
new  Methodist  Societies  were  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Thus  the  good  work  went  on  until  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Rankin,  who  having  been  appointed  to  supersede 
Mr.  Asbury  as  general  superintendent,  held  the  first 
Conference  in  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July  1773, 
at  which  time  there  were  ten  travelling  preachers, 
and  1,160  members  in  the  various  societies.  At  this 
Conference  thev  adopted  the  Wesleyan  plan  of  sta- 
tioning the  preachers,  and  taking  minutes  of  their 
proceedings.  Matters  now  went  steadily  forward, 
and  a  Methodist  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  early  in  the  year  1774.  Year  after 
vear  the  Conference  reported  an  increase  to  the 
number  both  of  preachers  and  of  members.  Towards 
the  commencement  of  flie  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence, persecution  arose  against  the  Methodists 
throughout  the  States  generally.  The  ostensible 
pretext  for  annoying  them  was  that  most  of  the 
preachers  were  from  England,  and  that  some  of 
them  h.ad  openly  avowed  their  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  American  movement,  while  Mr.  Wesley 
the  founder  of  Methodism  had  himself  written 
against  the  American  luinciples  and  measiu-es.  So 
violent  in  fact  did  the  persecution  become,  that  all 
the  English  ]ireachcrs,  except  Mr.  Asbury,  returned 
to  England  before  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  and  Mr. 
Asbury  also  was  obliged  to  retire  from  public  notice 
for  nearly  a  whole  year.  Nor  was  the  persecution 
confined  to  the  native  Englislinien ;  the  native 
Americans  also  who  had  laboured  as  itinerant  preach- 
ers among  the  Methodists  were  exposed  to  the 
most  cruel  treatment,  and  even  imprisonment.     But 
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flinid  nil  opposition  the  cause  flourislicd,  and  at  tlie 
Conference  of  1783,  wlien  tlie  war  of  the  rcvohitioii 
had  conic  to  a  close,  the  body  consisted  of  43 
preachei-s,  and  13.740  members. 

The  year  1784  was  the  conimeiicemoMt  of  a  new 
era  in  the  liistory  of  Methodism  in  America.  The 
American  coUmies  liad  dechiieil  tlicmsclvcs  indepen- 
dent;  iind  the  Eiiiscopal  Cliin-ch  in  America  being 
thus  entirely  dissevered  from  that  of  England,  Mr. 
Wesley  felt  that  the  ditlicidlies  of  the  case  conld 
only  be  met  by  a  departure  from  the  usual  church 
order.  He,  therefore,  though  oidy  a  Presbyter  of 
the  Anglican  Clnuch,  on  his  own  responsibility  in 
1784  ordained  Dr.  Coke  bishop  or  superintendent  of 
liis  American  Methodist  Societies,  and  by  this  act 
gave  them  the  character  of  an  independent  religious 
body,  wliich  has  since  borne  the  name  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  At  the  saine  time,  Mr. 
Wesley,  who  Iiad  already  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty,  made  an  abridgment  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  and  the  Tliirty-Xine  Articles,  as  a 
directory  for  the  wor.ship  and  doctrine  of  tin's  new 
ecclesiastical  Society. 

Thus  furnisheil  with  proper  credentials.  Dr.  Coke, 
in  company  with  Messrs.  Wliatcoat  and  Vasey, 
sailed  for  America;  and  nn  llieir  arrival  a  Conference 
w.-is  held  at  Baltimore,  in  wliich  the  measures  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Wesley  were  unanimously  a|ipro\ed 
of;  Dr.  Coke  acknowledged  as  superintendent;  Mr. 
Asbury  consecrated  as  joint  superintendent ;  twelve 
of  the  preachers  were  consecrated  as  deacons  and 
elders,  and  three  others  as  deacons.  At  the  same 
Conference  Mr.  Wesley's  Abridgment  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  adoj)ted,  and  also  twenty-tive 
articles  of  religion  which  lie  had  sent  along  with 
various  other  rides  for  tlie  regulation  of  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  newly-formed  chm'ch.  Thus  the 
Methodist  Epi-scopal  Church  of  America  was  fully 
organized. 

The  tirst  General  Conference  of  the  boily  was  held 
in  the  year  1792.  It  was  composed  of  all  the  tra- 
velling elders  in  full  connection,  who  were  apiiointed 
to  meet  in  Conference  every  four  years,  with  power 
to  devise  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  church.  At 
this  General  Conference  a  secession  took  jilace, 
headed  by  James  O'Kellj',  a  presiding  elder  in  Vir- 
ginia, because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  power 
which  the  bishop  claimed  of  stationing  the  preach- 
ers, and  pleaded  for  an  ajipeal  to  the  Conference. 
O'Kelly  had  influence  enough  to  cause  consider- 
able disturbance  in  some  parts  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina;  but  the  excitement  was  oidy  for  a 
time,  and  his  influence  liaving  gradually  diminished, 
bis  |>arty  became  scattered,  and  finally  disappeared, 
while  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  rapidly  in- 
creased both  in  numbers  and  influence,  having  on  its 
roll,  soon  after,  266  travelling  preachers,  and  65,980 
church  members.  Circints  were  now  formed,  and 
societies  established  ihronghout  nc.nrly  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  also  in  Upper  Canada. 


Tlic  number  of  travelling  ciders  wa«  every  year  on 
the  increase,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the 
General  Conference  became  so  large  that  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  reduce  the  number.  This  was 
done  by  adopting  the  representative  system.  The 
first  delegated  Conference  a.sscmbled  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1812.  in  which  year  an  increase  of 
members  was  reported  to  the  amount  of  10,700. 
This  Conference  was  composed  of  one  member  lor 
every  five  members  of  each  anmial  conference.  In 
1819  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  was  formed,  its  declared  object  being 
"  to  assist  the  several  annual  conferences  to  extend 
their  missionary  labours  throughout  the  United 
Slates  and  elsewhere."  This  department  of  their 
work  has  been  prosecuted  with  remarkable  energy 
and  success.  It  comprises  missions  to  those  who 
speak  the  English  language  in  the  destitute  or  new 
portions  of  the  country ;  and  al.so  missions  to  foreign- 
ers who  have  settled  together  in  various  portions  of 
the  country,  and  in  particular  (juarters  of  cities.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  is  an  Interesting  mission  to 
New  Mexico.  Of  the  various  Domestic  Mi.sslons  of 
the  Methodist  Episcojial  Clun-ch,  those  to  I  he  Germans 
are  the  most  numerous  and  successful ;  but  they 
have  also  missions  to  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwe- 
gians, Welsh,  and  Erciich,  who  have  settled  in  the 
United  States.  Missions  have  also  been  established 
in  Oregon  and  California,  and  with  such  success, 
that  they  have  each  of  them  been  organized  into  a 
regular  independent  annual  Conference. 

The  prosperity  of  this  energetic  Christian  deno- 
mination in  America  has  not  however  been  un- 
clouded. From  time  to  lime  within  her  pale,  indi- 
viduals have  arisen  wlio  have  oiTered  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  government,  and  some  of  the  usages  of 
the  church,  and  finding  that  their  views  met  with  no 
general  response,  they  have  seceded  and  attempted 
to  form  separate  communities.  Besides  the  seces- 
sion already  referred  to  under  O'Kelly,  the  most 
considerable  of  these  secessions  has  been  that  which 
took  place  In  18.30,  and  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  '  Jlctluidist  Protestant  Church,' 

Since  1847  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  Slates  has  been  divided  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  a  Northern  and  a  Southern.  These  have 
broken  oil"  all  communion  with  one  another,  and 
have  recently  had  a  vexatious  lawsuit  about  the 
dhlsion  of  the  common  properly.  The  sole  cause 
of  the  separation  was  slavery.  The  Methodists  of 
the  Northern  and  AVe,«tern  States  are  mostly  aboli- 
tionists, and  they  refiLsed  to  pennit  their  brethren  in 
the  South  to  hold,  buy,  and  sell  slaves.  A  separa- 
tion accordingly  took  place,  and  an  indepcinlent 
Society  was  set  up  called  the  Methodist  Epi.-copal 
Church,  South, 

The  government  of  this  Methodist  body,  as  may 
lie  learned  from  its  irame,  is  strictly  Episcopal ;  and 
in  its  general  arrangements  it  almost  entirely  conforms 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr,  Wesley  for  the  Mctlio- 
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dist  Societies  in  England.  '•  All  the  nieinl)ers  are  re- 
ceived into  the  church  on  a  probation  of  six  months; 
during  which  time  they  have  ample  opportunitv  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  doctrines 
and  usages  of  the  churcli :  and  the  church  has  also  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  a  ■qiiainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian experience  and  the  gi'neral  character  of  the  pro- 
bationers :  at  the  end  of  the  probation,  if  there  is  a 
mutual  agreement  between  the  probationers  and  the 
church,  they  are  received  into  full  connexion  ;  but  in 
case  there  is  a  disagreement,  probationers  can  with- 
draw, or  the  churcli  can  drop  them  without  the  for- 
m.ality  of  a  church  trial. 

"  Whenever  there  is  a  sufficient  nuinljer  of  per- 
sons in  a  place,  who  wish  to  unite  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  CImrch,  it  is  custouiary  for  the 
preacher  to  form  them  into  a  class,  ,and  to  appoint 
one  of  their  lunnber  a  leader,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
a  special  oversiglit  of  them,  and  to  meet  them  once 
a-week  for  tlie  purpose  of  reli^nous  instruction  and 
improvement.  Classes  thus  formed  are  united  .into  a 
church,  and  the  church  is  placed  under  the  charge  of 
a  travelling  preacher.  The  churches  are  situated  on 
circuits  or  stations,  and  they  are  annually  supplied 
by  a  preacher  from  the  conference. 

"  On  each  circuit  or  station  there  is  a  quarterly 
conference,  consisting  of  the  presiding  elder  of  the 
district,  all  the  travelling  and  local  preachers,  ex- 
borters,  stewards,  and  leaders  of  the  circuit  or  sta- 
tion, and  none  else.  This  conference  possesses  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the 
clun'ch  on  the  circuit  or  station,  who  may  have  ap- 
pealed from  the  decisions  of  the  church,  and  its  de- 
cisions in  all  cases  are  final.  It  also  attends  to  the 
general  bu.'-iness  of  the  church,  both  temporal  arid 
spiritual,  which  cannot  so  well  be  attended  to  by  the 
members  of  the  church  in  their  more  private  capa- 
city. It  is  properly  a  connecting  link  between  the 
church  and  the  amuial  conference,  and  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church  witli  tlie  annual  conference  is  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  by  this  body. 

"  A  nnuiber  of  circuits  and  stations  form  districts, 
over  wliich  an  elder  is  appointed  to  preside.  And  a 
number  of  the  districts  form  a  conference,  which 
meets  annually  for  the  transaction  of  its  appropriate 
business.  And  then,  again,  delegates  from  these 
several  annual  conferences  form  a  general  conference, 
which  meets  once  in  four  years. 

"  There  are  three  orders  of  ministers  recognised 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  bishops,  elders, 
and  deacons;  and  the  duties  pertaining  to  each  are 
plainly  delined  in   the   Discipline."     (See  Mirriio- 

DISTS,  WKSr.EYAN.) 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal denomination  in  the  United  States  has  12,464 
church  edifices,  with  accommodation  for  4,209, .OSS 
persons.  Up  to  18.^1  this  church  had  no  foreign 
missions  except  that  to  tlie  North  American  Indians. 
That  year,  however,  they  commenced  a  mission  to 
Liberia  iu  Africa,  and  since  that  time  they  have 


established  missions  in  Africa.  China,  and  South  Amer 
ica,  besides  recently  making  arrangements  for  new 
mission  stations  in  Turkey  and  Hindustan.  In  the 
ye.ar  1843 — the  year  before  the  division  of  the  church 
— the  number  of  foreign  missionaries  in  connection 
with  the  body  was  about  60.  After  the  division  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  w.as  fonned,  its  operations  being  con- 
ducted independently  upon  the  same  general  princi- 
ples as  the  original  Society.  In  1854  the  Methodist 
ICpiscopal  Church,  in  both  its  northern  and  southern 
divisions,  Ii.ad  seventy-eight  missionaries  labouring 
in  foreign  parts. 

It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  Methodism 
flourishes  in  the  United  States.  In  seventv  vears 
the  whole  body  of  Methodists  in  that  country  has 
grown  from  13.000  to  1.200,000  members,  besides 
tlie  many  hundreds  that  have  died  during  that  time. 
'•  The  Methodist,"  says  Dr.  Schafi",  •' is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  denominations  in  America,  perhaps 
the  most  numerous,  and  in  the  state  of  Indiana  it 
even  controls  the  political  elections.  It  has  iincom- 
mon  energy  and  activity,  and  enjoys  an  organization 
eminently  fitted  for  great  general  enterprises,  and  .<;ys- 
tcmatic,  successful  co-operation.  Its  preachers  have, 
in  general,  little  or  no  scientific  culture,  but,  on  an 
average,  a  decided  aptness  for  popular  discourse  tiiid 
exhortation,  ,and  they  often  compen.sale  by  fidelity  and 
self-denial  for  their  want  of  deeper  knowledge.  They 
arc  particularly  fitted  for  breaking  the  way  in  new 
regions,  for  aggressive  missionary  pioneer  service,  and 
for  labouring  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  peojile. 
Their  zeal,  however,  is  very  frequently  vitiated  bv  im- 
pure motives  of  proselytism,  and  indulges  in  the  boldest 
aggressions  on  other  churches,  thinking  that  it  alone 
can  really  convert.  Amongst  the  negroes,  too,  both 
free  and  slave,  Methodism  has  most  influence,  and 
seems,  with  its  emotional  excitements,  well  adapted 
to  their  .s.inguine,  excitable  temperament.  Formerly, 
appealing  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  it  used  to  condemn  learning  and  theo- 
logy from  principle,  as  dangerous  to  practical  piety ; 
and  to  boast,  that  its  preachers  had  '  never  rubbed 
their  backs  .against  the  walls  of  a  college,'  and  yet 
knew  the  better  bow  to  catch  fisli  in  the  net  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  in  this  respect  a  considerable 
change  h.as  been,  for  some  year.s,  going  on.  The 
Methodists  are  now  beginning  to  establish  colleges 
and  seminaries,  to  publish  scientific  periodicals,  and 
to  follow  the  steps  of  the  culture  of  the  age.  Kut  it 
is  a  question  whether  they  will  not  thus  lose  more 
in  their  peculiar  character  and  influence  with  the 
masses  than  they  will  gain  in  the  more  cultivated 
circles."  In  IS.'iS  there  were  enrolled  in  the  Me- 
thodist Episcojial  Church,  South,  1,659  travelling 
preachers.  4,036  local  preachers,  and  520,,394  mem- 
bers;  while  the  same  church,  North,  enrols  5,100 
travelling  preachers,  6,0G1  local  preachers,  and 
732,637  members  under  seven  bishops. 
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Society  of  Mctluxlists  wliicli  arose  in  Eii,'land  out  of 
llie  revivals  of  religion  \vliicl\  took  place  about  the 
ciiniinencemeiit  of  tlie  present  ccntnry  among  tlie 
workmen  at  llie  jxiiterics  in  StalToril>liire.  One  of 
tlic  ])ioiis  and  wnrlliv  inoii  with  wlioin  this  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  originated  was  William  Clowes, 
who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  pottery  business. 
'l'liroHL;hout  his  apprenticeship  he  seems  to  liave 
pursued  an  unbroken  career  of  sin  and  folly,  not, 
however,  without  occasional  misgivings,  and  inward 
strivings  of  the  Spirit.  In  his  twenty-iifth  year  he 
was  brought  under  the  saving  influence  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and  this  joyful  event  in  bis  history 
was  spcodilv  followed  by  the  conversion  of  his  wile. 
Tlie  house  of  this  humble  pair  now  became  the  re- 
sort of  the  godlv  and  devout  among  their  neighbom-s. 
William  became  emphatically  a  man  of  prayer,  and 
the  peace  of  God  flowed  through  his  soul  like  a 
miglity  river.  "  My  soul  feasted,"  be  says,  when 
speaking  in  his  Journals  of  this  period  of  his  spirit- 
ual history,  "  on  the  bidden  manna,  and  drank  the 
wine  of  the  kingdom.  My  soul  rose  in  spiritual 
greatness,  and  I  felt  withal  such  a  burning  .sympathy 
for  souls,  and  saw  their  lost  and  perishing  condition 
with  such  vividness,  that  I  went  into  the  streets 
among  the  licentious  and  profane,  and  addressed 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  rebels  against 
God  were  struck  with  surprise  and  astonishment 
whilst  I  bore  witness  ag:iinst  them,  and  cleared  my 
soul  of  their  blood.  Indeed,  the  tire  of  God's  love 
became  .so  hot  in  my  soul,  as  frequently  to  constrain 
me  to  shout  and  praise  aloud,  as  I  went  along  the 
road.  On  one  occasion  I  was  praising  my  God 
aloud,  as  a  happy  inhabitant  of  the  rock,  (it  was  near 
midnight,)  and  a  woman,  who  had  formed  the  dread- 
fid  resolution  to  drown  herself,  was  actu.illy  approach- 
ing the  water-side  for  the  purpose,  when  hearing  me 
shouting  glory  to  God,  she  was  instantly  arrested  in 
her  purpose.  She  reflected  upon  the  rash  and  awful 
deed  she  was  about  to  perpetrate  ;  and  said  to  her- 
self, '  Oh  what  a  wicked  wretch  am  I,  and  what  a 
happy  man  is  he  that  shouts  and  praises  God  yonder  !' 
This  poor  creature  was,  therefore,  mercil'ully  diverted 
from  her  intention,  and  returned  home.  My  soul 
enjoyed  such  ecst.asy,  both  night  and  day,  that  the 
time  I  spent  in  sleep  was  comparatively  trifling,  not- 
witbstaiiding  my  daily  labours  and  religious  exer- 
cises were  very  great  ;  for,  after  the  toil  of  the  day, 
I  attended  a  meeting  every  evening,  and  usually  la- 
boured till  my  strength  failed.  My  Sabbath  labours 
were  also  uiireinitting.  In  the  flrst  place,  tliere  was 
the  prayer-meeting  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
another  followed  at  nine  ;  pre.ichingat  eleven  ;  baud- 
meeting  at  one  ;  preaching  at  two  ;  visiting  the  sick 
at  four  ;  preaching  again  at  six  ;  afterwards  a  prayer- 
meeting  at  my  own  house, — besides  reading  the 
Scriptures,  family  and  private  prayer,  and  other  oc- 
cisional  duties.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  ponderons 
labour,  I  felt  strong,  active,  and  unspeakably  happy 
in  God." 


The  pravcr-ineetings  which  were  held  about  this 
time  at  William  Clowes'  house  were  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  people,  many  of  them  under  deep 
spiritual  concern.  The  work  of  God  now  made  ra- 
pid progress  among  the  workpeople  at  Tunstall, 
Ilarriseahead,  and  the  neighbourhood.  At  this  period 
two  other  kindred  spirits,  Daniel  Sliubotliam  and 
Hugh  liourne,  became  iVeqiient  visitors  at  the  house 
of  William  Clowes,  for  the  purpose  of  convening 
upon  spiritual  .ind  divine  things.  Finding  that  the 
Iirayer-meetings  were  blessed  to  not  a  few,  William 
and  some  of  his  praying  friends  resolved  to  make 
still  further  efforts  to  accomplish  the  conversion  of 
sinners.  With  this  view  they  "agreed  that  the 
])ersoii  who  should  flist  address  the  throne  of  grace 
should  believe  for  the  jiarticulariiilessiiig  prayed  for, 
and  all  the  other  praying  labourers  should  respond 
Amen,  and  believe  also  ;  and  if  the  blessing  prayed 
for  was  not  granted,  still  to  persevere  pleading  for 
if,  until  it  was  bestowed.  We  conceived  we  were 
authorized  and  justified  by  the  Scriptures  in  praying 
and  believing  for  certain  blessings,  and  receiving 
them  in  the  act  of  believing;  but  that  it  could  not 
answer  any  useful  purpose  in  the  exercise  of  praying 
to  God,  to  ask  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  blessings,  and 
finally  to  go  away  without  receiving  any.''  As  the 
result  of  this  plan,  "  we  began,"  says  Clowes,  "  to 
see  immediate  good  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
acting  in  accordance  with  those  views  of  the  word 
of  God  which  it  is  calculated  to  inspire ;  for  seldom 
a  meeting  took  place  but  souls  were  saved  and  be- 
lievers .sanctified  to  God." 

In  addition  to  the  prayer-meetings,  a  local  preach- 
ers' meeting  was  also  establis-bed  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  the  discussion  of  theological  subjects. 
This  meeting  was  very  profitable,  serving  as  a  school 
in  which  many  preachers  were  trained  for  more  en- 
larged spheres  of  usefulness  than  they  occupied  be- 
fore. Clowes  now  became  a  class-leader  at  a  place 
called  Kidsgi-ove,  where,  through  bis  instrumentality, 
many  of  the  roughest  colliers  were  brought  to  God. 
Hugh  Bourne  was  also  much  prospered  in  his  la- 
bours at  Ilarriseahead,  and  one  of  his  earliest  con- 
verts, Daniel  Shubotbam,  was  eminently  usel'ul  as 
a  class-leader  iu  the  district.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant moral  results  which  t'ollowed,  on  the  earnest 
exertions  of  these  humble  but  devoted  men,  was  the 
suppression,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  Sabbath- 
breaking,  which  was  a  very  prevalent  vice  in  the 
Start'ordsliiie  potteries.  An  association  was  formed 
for  this  important  object,  and  speedily  a  powerful 
check  was  put  upon  Sunday  trading,  and  other  vio- 
lations of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  A  tract-distribut- 
ing Society  was  organized  in  the  town  of  Buislein. 
which  sent  pious  men,  two  and  two,  round  both 
town  and  country,  to  deliver  Bibles,  Testaments,  and 
Tracts,  to  all  who  would  receive  them,  and  alter 
wards  to  call  again  and  exchange  the  tracts  for  t'rcsli 
ones.  On  these  occasions  the  tract  distributors  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  peo- 
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pie  on  the  necessity  of  directing  tlieir  thonglits  to 
tlieir  spiritual  concerns,  generally  eonchiiling  their 
visit  with  earnest  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  every 
iniTiale  of  the  honse.  By  sncli  means  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  was  excited,  first  prayer-meclings  were  estab- 
lislied,  tlien  class-meetings,  and  subseqnently  preach- 
ing stations  set  up.  Much  opposition  was  offered, 
but  the  work  of  conversion  went  forward,  promoted 
not  a  little  by  the  arrival  in  the  district  of  a  remark- 
able individual  named  Lorenzo  Dow,  who  jireached 
with  power  and  great  success. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  work  of  revival, 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  camp-meeting  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  American  Methodists  in  Kentucky. 
Such  a  meeting,  accordingly,  was  announced  to  take 
place  on  Sabbath,  May  31,  1807,  on  Mow-hill,  near 
the  boundarv-line  which  divides  Cheshire  from  Staf- 
fordshire. This  was  the  first  camp-meeting  ever 
held  in  England,  and  from  its  close  bearing  on  the 
rise  of  Primitive  Methodism,  we  quote  an  account  of 
it  as  given  by  William  Clowes,  who  was  himself  pre- 
sent :  "Tlie  morning,  a  rainy  one,  was  unfavourable. 
On  my  arrival  about  six  o'clock,  I  found  a  small 
group  of  people  assembled  under  a  wall,  singing.  I 
immediately  joined  them,  and  several  of  us  engaged 
in  prayer.  When  we  had  concluded  the  singing  and 
praying  services,  a  Peter  Bradbin-n  preached,  and  an 
individual  from  Macclesfield  followed.  The  people 
now  began  to  be  strongly  atlected,  and  we  began  an- 
other praying-service.  During  the  progress  of  these 
labours  the  people  continued  increasing  in  large 
numbers,  but  as  they  came  from  various  places  to 
the  hill,  many  did  not  know  to  what  point  they 
should  make.  At  last  a  person  named  Taylor,  from 
Tunstall,  suggested  that  a  flag,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  should  be  hoisted  as  a  guide  and  rallying  point. 
Accordingly,  E.  Anderson,  from  Killiam,  in  York- 
shire, unfurled  something  like  a  flag,  on  a  long  pole, 
in  a  conspicuous  and  elevated  position,  which  be- 
came the  centre  of  attraction.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  I  stood  upon  the  stand  to  address  the  peo- 
ple. I  began  my  address  by  giving  the  people  a 
statement  of  my  Christian  experience,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  motives  which  had  influenced  me  to 
attend  the  meeting ;  then  I  followed  with  an  exhor- 
tation for  all  immediately  to  look  to  the  Lord  by 
faith  for  a  present  sals-ation ;  and  whilst  I  was  warn- 
ing sinners  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  Jones, 
froiu  Burslem,  a  man  in  the  crowd,  cried  out,  'That's 
right,  Clowes,  clear  thy  blood  of  them!'  During 
this  period  of  the  meeting,  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  rose  with  great  power.  Several  appeared  in 
distress;  and  the  praying  labourers  engaged  most 
zealously  in  pleading  with  the  mourners.  But  this 
movement  in  the  meeting  did  not  stay  the  word  of 
exhortation  ;  it  rather  gave  greater  energy  and  effect. 
Accordingly,  a  second  stand  was  fixed,  and  a  person 
from  Ireland  gave  an  exhortation.  When  this  indi- 
vidual had  concluded,  Edward  Anderson,  already 
-eferred  to,  followed ;  reading  a  part  of  his  life  and 


experience  in  verse,  interspersed  with  sentences  of 
exhortation.  As  the  people  still  increased,  a  third 
stand  was  fixed,  and  in  the  afternoon,  a  fourth  was 
erected ;  and  all  were  occupied  with  preachers, 
preaching  at  the  same  time  ;  at  this  period  the  wea- 
ther was  very  fine,  and  the  crowds  of  people  im- 
mensely large.  The  first  day's  praying  on  Mow-hill 
then  presented  a  most  magnificent  and  sublime  spec- 
tacle. Four  preachers,  simultaneously  crying  to  sin- 
ners to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  thousands  lis- 
tening, aflected  with  '  thoughts  that  breathed,  and 
words  that  bum'd;'  many  in  deep  distress,  and 
others  pleading  with  Heaven  in  their  behalf;  som.e 
praising  God  aloud  for  the  great  things  which  were 
brought  to  pass,  whilst  others  were  rejoicing  in  the 
testimon)'  they  had  received,  that  their  sins,  which 
were  many,  had  been  all  forgiven.  The  camp-meet- 
ing continued  full  of  glory  and  converting  power. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  numbers  of 
people  were  prodigiously  large  !  but  after  this  time 
many  began  to  move  oft',  and  homewards  ;  yet  the 
power  of  the  Highest  continued  with  tmdiminished 
force  and  effect  to  the  very  last.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion, the  services  were  jirincipally  carried  on  by 
praying  companies,  and  at  the  close,  wliich  took 
place  about  half- past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
several  (six)  souls  were  set  at  liberty.  The  glory 
that  filled  my  soul  on  that  day  far  exceeds  my  power 
to  explain.  Much  of  the  good  wrought  at  this  great 
meeting  remains ;  but  the  full  amount  of  that  good, 
eternity  alone  will  develop  to  the  myriads  of  the 
angelic  and  sainted  inhabitants,  who  will  everlast- 
ingly laud  the  eternal  M:ijosty  on  account  of  the 
day's  praying  on  Mow-hill !" 

A  second  camp-meeting  was  held  at  the  same 
place  on  the  19lh  of  July  ;  and  a  third  at  Norton  on 
the  2.^d  of  August.  The  design  of  these  two  latter 
is  described  as  having  been  to  "  counteract  the  eftects 
resulting  from  the 'wakes' or  animal  parish  feasts, 
at  which  much  riot  and  sensuality  usually  took  place  ; 
and  at  such  seasons,  not  unf'requently,  professors  of 
religion  were  drawn  from  their  steadfastness.  To 
stay  the  torrent  of  evil,  to  preserve  God's  people, 
and  to  eflect  the  conversion  of  siiniers  to  God,  were 
the  ruling  motives  which  iiilhienced  us  in  arranging 
these  meetings." 

All  the  persons  who  were  mainly  concerned  in 
planning  and  conducting  these  camp-meetings  were 
thus  far  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  So- 
ciety, but  their  proceedings  met  with  decided  disap- 
probation from  the  Wesleyan  preachers  in  the  Biu-s- 
lem  circuit,  who  after  a  time  expelled  them  from 
their  body,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  attended 
camp-meetings,  which  were  alleged  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Methodi.st  discipline.  This  act  was  regarded 
as  being  in  accordance  with  a  minute  ])assed  by 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1807,  which  declared, 
"It  is  our  judgiuent,  that  even  supposing  such 
meetings  to  be  allowed  in  America,  they  are  highly 
improper  in  England,  and  likely  to  be  productive  of 
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coiisidcnible  iniscliief;  we  disclnim  all  connexion  with 
tliem."  William  Clowes,  tliiis  driven  out  from  the 
Weslovan  bodv,  still  conlimicd  along  with  his  friciKls, 
to  lahoiir  with  nnwearii'd  energy  in  pipaching.  lujld- 
ing  jiraver -meetings,  and  other  oi)erations  of  a  na- 
ture tilted  to  advance  the  spiritual  good  of  men. 
The  burden,  however,  of  the  cain|i -meetings  which 
were  held  from  lime  to  time,  chielly  rested  npim  II. 
and  ,1.  Hoiinie,  and  exposed  them  to  much  obloquy, 
besides  invidving  them  in  varimis  dillR'ullie.s,  and 
almost  ruining  them  in  tlieir  worldly  (;ircum^^tances. 

Tlic  brethren  carried  on  their  classes  and  mission- 
ary labiun-s  with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  in  .se- 
parate and  detached  parties,  without  any  i)articular 
bond  of  union  or  organization.  On  the  .'^Olh  of  May 
1811,  however,  the  work  assumed,  for  the  lirst  time, 
a  regular  connexional  aspect,  for  at  that  date  quar- 
terly society  tickets  were  ordered  to'bn  printed,  and 
given  to  the  mend)ers  of  all  the  classes,  and  regular 
visitations  of  all  the  societies  to  take  place.  The 
introduction  of  tickets  was  followed  by  a  regulation 
tending  still  more  to  unite  the  variou,s  Societies  wliich 
had  now  become  both  numerous  and  widespread. 
Hitherto  the  whole  expenses  of  the  missionary  and 
other  operations  had  been  borne  by  foin-  individuals, 
but  as  these  men  were  wholly  dependent  for  their 
support  upon  the  labour  of  their  hands,  it  had  now 
become  necessary  to  devise  some  other  means  of 
raising  monev  to  meet  the  increasing  expenses  of 
the  movement.  The  people  generally  were  qinte 
willing  to  assist,  but  had  never  been  cal'ed  upon  to 
subscribe.  A  general  meeting,  accordingly,  was  held 
at  Tunstall  on  the  2Gth  of  July  1811,  when  it  w.ns 
resolved  that  money  should  in  future  be  regularly 
raised  in  the  Societies  to  meet  the  expenditure  of 
the  Connexion.  A  preachers'  pl.an  about  this  time 
was  formed,  and  preaching  appointments  regularly 
arranged.  There  were  now  on  the  list  2  travelling 
preachers;  15  local  preachers;  200  members,  and 
17  preaching  places. 

Early  in  the  following  year  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Tunstall,  which  is  thus  noticed  in  Ttugh  liounie's 
Journal,  "  Tliur.'^day,  February  13,  1812,  we  called 
a  meeting,  made  plans  for  the  next  quarter,  and 
made  some  other  regidations;  in  particular,  we  took 
the  name  of  the  rRiMiTivi;  Mi.tiiodist  Connex- 
ion." The  reason  assigned  for  taking  this  natne  is 
staled  to  have  been,  "  becau.«e  we  wi.sh  to  walk  as 
'  closely  as  we  can  in  the  steps  of  John  Wesley,"  An 
attempt  was  now  made  by  the  Wesleyan  body  in  the 
Burslem  circuit,  to  persuade  the  newly-formed  Society 
to  return  to  the  Old  Connexion,  assigning  as  ,an  in- 
ducement th.it  it  woidd  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
would  s]ire,ad  more  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  The  letter  containing  this  invitation  was 
taken  into  serious  consideration,  and  the  proposal 
was  respectfully  but  firndy  declined. 

The  Pnmitire  Mctliodit  Connexion  w.as  now  or- 
panizrd  as  a  sep.arate  and  inde]iendent  body  of 
Christians.     Arrangements   were   made  for  holding 


regular  quarterly  meetings  for  the  management  ol 
their  alVairs.  A  code  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  the  Cimnexioii  at  large,  and  having  been  Niib- 
nntted  for  approval  to  the  Societies  by  the  preachers, 
they  were  carefidly  revised  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions made  and  printed  in  their  authorized  form  early 
iii  1814.  In  this  same  year  an  imi>oriant  step  in 
advance  was  made  by  the  establishment  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  rrcacher.  The  Connexion  was 
now  extending  its  labours  over  a  wide  extent  of 
coimtry,  b:it  particidarly  in  Derbyshire,  where  it 
was  joined  bv  large  nundiers  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. At  Belper,  in  that  county,  several  prayer 
meetings  were  conducted  wiih  great  success,  Hugh 
IJourne  tells  us,  that  "  when  these  very  powerful 
meetings  were  closed,  the  praying  people  in  return- 
ing home  were  accustomed  to  sing  thiough  the 
streets  of  Belper.  "This  circumstance,"  he  says, 
"  procured  them  the  name  o(  Reinlets ;  and  the  name 
of  liantcr,  which  fir.st  arose  on  this  occjision,  after- 
wards spread  very  extensively."  It  is  very  impro- 
per and  utterly  unchrislian  to  apply  opprobrious 
terms  to  any  class  of  men  who  are  seeking  according 
to  the  light  given  them  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Christ.  The  Primitive  Mcl/iociists  as  a  body,  have 
ever  shown  themselves  to  be  an  earnest,  laborious, 
self-dcnving  class  of  men,  whose  etlorls  have  doubt- 
less been  blessed  in  many  cases  to  the  conversion  oi 
soids. 

The  missionary  labours  of  William  Clowes  now 
extended  into  Nottinghamshire,  and  thence  into 
Leicestershire.  The  camp  meetings,  however,  which 
in  their  commencement  had  been  so  successful,  be- 
gan about  this  tiine  to  decline  in  their  influence  and 
usefulness.  Hugh  Bourne,  who  had  hitherto  taken 
a  speci.al  interest  in  this  department  of  the  work, 
carefidly  exandued  the  matter  to  discover  if  possible 
the  causes  of  this  decline,  and  connng  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  too  much  importance  was  attached  to 
preaching,  and  too  little  to  pr.iying,  he  resolved  to 
take  a  hint  on  this  point  from  the  American  Camp 
iMcctings,  and,  accordingly,  he  arranged  that  each 
hour  devoted  to  preaching,  slmnld  be  followed  by  an 
hour  devoted  to  prayer,  and  that  this  practice  should 
be  continued  tbronghoul  the  whole  day.  This  change 
restored  in  a  great  measiue  the  former  efliciency  of 
the  meetings,  which  were  attended  by  thousands  of 
people. 

In  1810,  the  work  extended  into  Yorkshire,  and 
to  carry  forwaid  operations  in  this  quarter,  William 
Clowes  was  stationed  at  Hull,  At  this  time  was  in- 
troduced the  system  of  dividing  circuits  into  branches, 
which  could  easily,  when  judged  proper,  be  formed 
into  new  circuits.  And  .as  the  entire  connexion  was 
increasing  rapidly,  another  important  step  was  taken 
in  advance  by  the  institution  of  rc:;nlar  Ainuial 
Meetings,  the  first  of  which  was  held  at  Hull  on  the 
2d  of  May  1820,  These  were  appointed  to  consist 
of  three  delegates  from  each  circuit,  one  of  whom 
was  to  be  a  travelling  preacher.     The  rcjiort  of  the 
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connexion  now  stoofJ  as  follows  : — 8  circuits  ;  48  ira- 
velling  preachers,  277  locjil  preacliers,  and  7,842 
members.  At  the  Conference  in  1821  several  im- 
portant resolutions  were  adopted.  It  was  decided 
tliat  a  printing-press  shoidd  be  established  fur  the 
connexion,  and  also  a  Book-room.  The  cause  was 
now  making  snch  encouraging  progress,  tliat  at  the 
Conference  in  1822  the  number  of  members  was  re- 
ported to  liave  risen  to  25,218. 

Mr.  Clowes,  bv  his  ardent  missionary  zeal,  had 
rendered  the  Hull  circuit  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  whole  body,  and  having  been  so  successful  in 
Yorkshire,  he  extended  his  ojierations  into  Nortlunn- 
berland,  and  afterwards  into  Cumberland.  In  1824, 
he  proceeded  to  London,  but  the  work  went  heavily 
ami  .slowly  on  in  the  metropolis.  He  next  proceeded 
by  imitation  into  Cornwall,  and  after  h-.bouring 
tliere  for  a  time,  returned  to  the  northern  counties 
of  P2iigland,  where  he  was  so  prospered  in  his  mis- 
sionary efforts,  that  great  numbers  were  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Society,  and  not  a  few  seemed  to 
give  evidence  of  having  been  savingly  converted. 

Tlie  doctrines  of  the  Primitive  Methodists  are 
declared  in  their  Deed  Poll  to  be  "  those  contained 
in  the  first  four  volumes  of  Wesley's  Sermons,  and 
certain  Notes  by  him  on  the  New  Testament." 
In  the  leading  articles  of  Christianity,  therefore, 
they  agree  with  tlie  Wesleyan  Methodists  as  set 
forth  in  their  publislied  standards.  Tlie  charac- 
teristic doctrine,  however,  of  Prinntive  Methodi.sni, 
is,  as  one  of  the  body  alleges,  "  that  of  a  full,  free, 
and  present  salvation,"  and  they  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  instantaneous  conversions.  In  defending 
this  doctrine,  they  argue  that  "sudden  conversion.s 
are  in  accordance  with  Scriptiu'e.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  we  find  that  ordinarily  conversions 
were  sudden  under  their  miiustry.  The  3,000  con- 
versions on  the  dav  of  Pentecost  all  appear  to  have 
talcen  place  during  the  .sittings  of  one  assembly  ;  and 
all  the  subsequent  outpoiu-ings  of  tlie  Sjiirit  with 
which  tlie  first  age  of  Cliristiauity  was  blessed  seem- 
ed to  have  been  cliaracterizcd  by  conversions  of  this 
sort.  Tliough  Saul  was  three  days  seeknig  the 
Lord,  vet  the  jailer  of  Philippi  and  all  his  house 
were  converted  in  one  hour!  And  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  such  conversions  were  every  day  tak- 
ing place  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  Not 
only  the  example  of  Scripture,  but  the  general  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  Bible  are  favourable  to  sudden 
conversion.  Tlie  Bible  calls  upon  men  to  repent 
now!  It  does  not  instruct  them  lo  adopt  a  course 
of  action  preparatory  to  their  doing  so,  but  allows  of 
no  delay.  lis  language  is,  'Behold,  ?»««  is  the  ac- 
cepted time;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.' 
Sudden  conversions  arc  neither  uiipliilosophical,  un- 
scriptural,  nor  unusual." 

This  body  of  Christians,  ,it  least  the  great  majo- 
rity of  its  preachers  and  members,  is  unfa\  ourable  to 
all  national  establishments  of  religion.  Tlicy  main- 
tain  the  doctrine  and  follow  the  practice  of  infant 


baptism,  but  they  reject  the  dogma  of  baptismal  re- 
generation. One  of  the  connexional  rules  is,  "that 
the  preachers  and  members  use  every  prudential 
means  to  encourage  Temperance  Societies;"  :md 
another  tliat  "none  of  the  preachers  shall  be  allowed 
to  make  speeches  at  parliamentary  elections,  or  at 
political  meetings." 

The  condition  on  which  membi-rs  are  admitted  into 
the  Society  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  is  simply 
that  the  applicant  is  animated  by  "a  desire  t'  fiee 
from  the  wrath  to  come."  Three  months'  probation 
is  required  before  full  admission  is  granted  into  fel- 
lowship. Members  can  only  be  excluded  from  com- 
munion bv  a  proved  wilful  immorality  ;  or  absence 
from  class  four  weeks  successively  without  assigning 
sufficient  reason  for  such  absence.  The  Connexion 
is  composed  of  classes,  one  member  of  which  is  called 
the  Laider,  and  usually  another  called  the  assistant. 
Tlie  members  of  each  class  have  their  names  entered 
in  a  class-book ;  and  further,  each  member  holds  a 
Society  ticket  which  is  renewed  quarterly.  A  mem- 
ber removing  from  one  place  to  another  is  furnished 
with  credentials.  The  lay-officeis  of  tlie  body  are, 
the  "Leader,"  corresponding  to  the  "Eld  r"  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  the  "Society  Steward,"  corres- 
ponding to  the  "  Deacon."  It  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  of  a  preacher  among  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  that  he  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  a  scriptural  conversion  to  God,  and  of  a 
Di\iiie  call.  In  tlie  induction  of  preachers  to  tlie 
ministerial  office,  there  is  no  ceremony  or  aying  on 
of  hands  as  in  the  case  of  ordination  in  other 
churches.  From  the  period  of  a  preacher  being 
"called  out,"  he  enters  on  a  probation  of  four  years; 
after  which,  if  successful,  he  is  admitted  into  full 
connexion.  The  salary  allowed  to  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  is  proverbially  small,  so  that  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  any  one  to  undoitake  the  ministerial  office 
from  mere  worldly  niotiscs. 

The  object  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion 
is  "  to  aid  in  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
tliroughout  the  world  by  preaching  the  go.spel  in 
the  open  air,  private  houses,  and  jiublic  edifices,  and 
by  holding  various  religious  services  throughout  its 
societies,  congregations,  circuits,  branches,  aiid  mis- 
sions." The  constitution  of  the  body  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Cluircli  in  his  'Sketches  of  Primitive 
Methodism:'  "A  number  of  societies  or  classes  in 
different  places  form  what  is  called  a  ini-ssion ;  or 
when  self-supporting,  a  circuit.  This  generally  in- 
cludes a  niaikct  town,  and  the  circumjacent  villages, 
to  the  extent  often  or  twenty  miles.  Two,  three,  or 
more  preachers,  are  annually  ajipointed  to  a  circuit; 
one  of  these  is  called  the  superintendent.  This  cir- 
cuit is  their  sphere  of  labour  for  at  least  one  year, 
and  not  exceeding  three  years ;  while  the  suijeriii- 
tendent  may  probably  remain  five  or  six  years  in  the 
same  circuit.  Tiiis  constant  change  of  preachers  is 
an  excellent  rule.  'Some  indeed,  ha\e  imagined 
that  this  is  a  hindrance  to  the  work   of  God;  but 
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long  cxporiciice  in  every  piirt  of  tlie  kiiigdoin  provea 
to  tlic  contrary. 

"A  iiuinbi'r  of  circuits,  from  five  to  trn,  niort'  or 
fewer,  acconiinc;  to  circuiiistanccs,  coinjxise  a  dis- 
trict. The  I'liniilive  Melliiicli.st  Coniioxion  i.s  divid 
ed  into  14  districts.  Eacli  district  lias  an  oiMinal 
meeting,  preparatory  to  tlie  Conference.  It  is  at- 
tended by  a  travelling  preacher,  or  a  lay  dele:;ale 
from  each  of  the  circuits  belonging  to  the  district, 
and  also  by  a  delegate  from  (be  general  or  'Coniiex- 
ioiial  Committee.'  'The  district  meeting,'  according 
to  the  Various  Regulations  of  18.^6,  'inquires  re- 
specting the  conduct  and  success  of  each  travelling 
preacher:  and  whether  any  trespass  on  the  ndes 
respecting  preaching,  or  are  negligent  in  nn'nisterial 
family  visiting,  or  in  other  duties,  and  notes  the 
.same  on  the  minutes.' 

"Six  delegates  from  each  district  attend  the  Con- 
ference. '  They  .shall  consist,'  says  the  Deed  I'oll, 
'  of  the  travelling  preachers,  one-third ;  and  the 
other  two-thirds  sliall  consist  of  those  members  wlio 
shall  sustain  each  the  office  of  local  preacher,  class- 
leader,  or  circuit  steward.'  The  majority,  tlierefore, 
is  as  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  people.  I^aws  made 
at  the  Conference  govern  the  Connexion.  The  Con- 
ference is  the  supreme  church  court.  It  also  exa- 
mines the  nnmlier  of  meitiber.s,  finances,  itc.  and 
stations  the  preachers  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Open-air  worship  is  frequently  practised  bv  the 
Primitive  Methodists.  At  the  risk  of  iniprisomnent 
and  persecution  they  "go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  to  compel  souls  to  come  in,"  and  be  saved. 
Love-feasts  are  observed  from  lime  to  time,  at  which 
bread  and  water  are  distributed  in  token  of  Christian 
fellowship.  Watch-nights  also,  after  the  manner  of 
the  vigils  of  the  ancients,  are  held  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year;  and  on  these  occasions  the  services 
consist  of  prayer,  praise,  and  exhortation  by  preach- 
ers. Silence  is  usually  observed  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore midnight,  and  until  the  new  year  h.as  conunenced, 
when  the  services  are  ended.  Protracted  meetings, 
which  originated  in  America,  were  introduced  into 
Kngland  by  a  Primitive  .Methodist  preacher  in  1S;38, 
and  they  have  ever  since  been  resorted  to  by  the 
body  generally,  as  a  favourite  means  of  bringing 
about  a  revival  of  religion.  The  ordinary  worship  of 
the  Society  is  characterized  by  great  liveliness  and 
excitement,  the  people  being  accustomed  to  utter 
hearty  responses  with  loud  voices  in  the  course  of 
the  devotional  exercises.  In  not  a  few  of  their  con- 
gregations instrumental  music  has  been  introduced, 
though  others  are  much  opposed  to  what  they  regard 
as  an  unwarranted  innovation  on  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  Christian  worship. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  have  from  their  fn'st 
rise  admitted  of  a  practice  wbieh  is  nnknown  in 
other  denominations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Fiiends,  that  of  female  preaching.  It  has  been  some- 
times argued  in  defence  of  this  practice,  that  it  is 
not  speciticaily  condeumcd  in  Scripture,  and  biui  in 


many  ca.ses  been  blessed  for  the  good  of  souls.  But 
while  in  several  circuits  females  are  still  enqiloyed 
occjislonally  as  local  or  lay  [U'eachers,  female  preach- 
ing is  greatly  on  the  decline  throughout  the  Con- 
nexion generally.  In  this  and  a  few  other  particulars 
the  Primitive  Methodists  dilVer  from  other  churches, 
but  with  all  their  peculiarities,  they  are  a  body  of 
simple-hearted  and  devoted  Christians,  whose  pre- 
dominant desire  is  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Magazine  commenced  in 
1818.  Subsequently  it  was  edited  by  Hugh  Hoiirne 
until  1843,  when  anew  series  was  begun  under  the 
editor.ship  of  John  Flesher,  and  under  the  present 
arrangement  a  new  editor  is  appointed  every  five 
years.  "  Hitherto,"  says  Mr.  Church,  referring 
to  1844,  "the  Connexion  has  been  isolated  in  its 
missionary  ojierations.  Each  circuit,  which  lias 
beeii  able,  has  employed  a  missionary,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  has  had  to  support  him  with  its  own 
resourees.  In  the  youth  of  the  Connexion  this  plan 
appears  to  have  been  best  adapted  tor  the  diffusion 
of  its  energies  throuih  the  lanil ;  but  growing  events 
seem  to  demand  a  different  state  of  things,  and  hence 
arrangements  were  made  at  the  Conference  to  con- 
centrate our  ndssionary  energies  in  part,  that  we  may 
try,  on  a  partial  scale,  w-hetlierthe  plan  is  lujt  better 
suited  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  Connexion. 
In  April,  two  missionaries  set  out  for  America. 
During  the  same  month  an  association  of  Siniday- 
scbolars  was  formed  to  support  a  missionary  to  and 
at  Adelaide,  South  Australia."  The  following  year 
an  association  of  Sunday-school  teachers  was  formed 
to  sustain  a  missionary  in  New  Zealand.  The  Con- 
nexion now  organized  a  foreign  missionary  Society, 
adopting  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  as 
their  fields  of  labour.  The  total  nundier  of  their 
foreign  missionaries  throughout  the  world  is  at  present 
40;  of  whom  22  are  in  Canada,  14  in  Australia,  and 
4  in  New  Zealand.  The  whole  luunber  of  members 
in  their  foreign  stations  is  .^..'iG,^.  prom  the  (leneral 
Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conference  Iield  in  June 
IH^l,  we  learn  that  the  travelling  preachers  of  the 
wliole  Connexion  amount  to  508,  the  local  iireacliers 
to  10,205,  and  the  members,  including  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  in  connection  with  the  liritisb 
Conference,  to  110,()8,3.  The  Primitive  Methodists 
have  uniformly  taken  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  yoiuig.  Their  Sabbath 
schools  were  reported  at  the  last  Aimual  Conference 
to  be  1,092,  with  25,403  teachers,  and  139,486 
scholars. 

MICTHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA,  a  respectable  body  of  seceders  from  the 
Melhocli-st  Ejii^cnpal  Clivrch,  who  formed  ihemselves 
into  a  regidarly  organized  chnrch  in  18.'!0,  the  first 
General  Convention  of  the  body  having  been  held  in 
that  year  in  the  city  of  Haltinuire,  Stale  of  Mary- 
land. It  would  appear  that  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  .Methodism  in  America,  exception  was 
taken  by  not  a  few  members  of  the  body  to  a  pccu- 
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liar  feature  in  tlie  government  adopted  by  tlie  Con- 
lereiice  in  178-i,  which  consisted  exchisively  of 
preachers.  Tlie  obnoxious  featnre  was  tliat  wliich 
secured  to  the  itinerant  ministers  tlie  entire  exercise 
of  tlie  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  of 
the  chnrcli  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otlier  classes  of 
ministers,  aa  well  as  the  whole  membership  of  the 
bodv.  The  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  which  so  soon 
manifested  itself,  continued  every  year  to  gain  ground, 
until  at  length,  in  1820,  the  feelings  of  the  Reform- 
ing party  found  vent  in  a  periodical  which  was  insti- 
tuted, called  the  '  Wesleyan  Repository.'  Numer- 
ous petitions  were  now  presented  to  the  Conference 
from  all  ipiarters  of  the  country,  praying  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  both  ministers  and  laymen  in  the  rule- 
making department  ;  but  no  change  either  in  the 
principles  or  practical  operations  of  the  body  could 
be  obtained.  At  length,  at  the  close  of  tlie  Con- 
ference in  1824,  a  meeting  of  the  reforming  party 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  at  which  it  was  delennined 
to  publish  a  periodical  jiamphlet,  entitled  '  The  Mu- 
tu.-il  Rights  of  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the 
Methodist  E(iiscopal  Church,'  for  the  purpose,  as  was 
alleged,  of  giving  the  Methodist  community  a  suita- 
ble opportunity  to  enter  upon  a  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate discussion  of  the  subjects  in  dispute.  The  meet- 
ing also  determined  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Union 
Society,  and  recommended  similar  societies  to  be 
formed  in  all  pacts  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  friendly  to  a  change  in  her  gov- 
eminent.  These  steps  exposed  the  reformers  to 
nuich  persecution  and  annoyance,  but  their  views 
were  adopted  by  a  large  body  of  zealous  Methodists. 
The  further  history  of  the  controversy,  until  the 
secession  actually  took  place,  is  thus  stated  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Norris :  "  Sometime  during  the 
spring  of  the  year  182G,  the  Baltimore  Union  So- 
ciety recommended  state  conventions  to  be  held  in 
the  several  States,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  mak- 
ing inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  making  one  united 
petition  to  the  approaching  General  Conference  of 
1828,  praying  for  representation ;  and  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  meet  in  a  General  Convention  for  the  pur- 
pose. Conventions  were  accordingly  held,  and  dele- 
gates elected  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  reformers,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  were  made  to  feel  the 
displeasure  of  men  in  power.  In  North  Carolina,  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Granville  Union  Society  were 
expelled  for  being  members  thereof.  In  the  fall  of 
1827,  eleven  ministers  were  su>pended,  and  finally 
expelled  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
church  in  Baltimore,  and  twenty-two  laymen,  for 
being  members  of  the  Union  Society,  and  supporters 
of  mutual  rights.  The  members  expelled,  and  others 
who  saw  fit  to  secede,  organized  under  Mr.  AVes- 
ley's  gener,al  rules,  taking  the  title  of  Associated 
Methodists. 

"  In  November  1827,  the  General  Convention  as- 
sembled  in   Baltimore,    composed    of  ministers  and 


lay  delegates,  elected  by  the  State  Conventions  and 
Union  Societies.  This  Convention  prepared  a  me- 
morial to  the  General  Conference  of  May  1828,  pray- 
ing that  the  government  of  the  church  might  be 
made  representative,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
the  mutual  rights  of  the  ministers  and  people.  To 
this  memorial  the  General  Conference  replied,  in 
a  circular,  claiming  for  the  itinerant  ministers  of 
their  church  an  exclusive  divine  right  to  the  same 
unlimited  and  unamenable  power,  which  they  had 
exercised  over  the  whole  church  from  the  establish- 
ment of  their  government  in  178-1.  Soon  after 
the  rise  of  the  General  Conference,  several  reformers 
in  Cinciimali,  Lynchburg,  and  other  places,  were  ex- 
pelled for  being  members  of  Union  Societies  and 
supporters  of  the  mutual  rights. 

"The  reformers,  now  perceiving  that  all  hope  of 
obtaining  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  churcli 
had  vanished,  withdrew,  in  considerable  numbers,  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  called  an- 
other Genera!  Convention  to  assemble  in  Baltimore, 
November  12,  1828.  This  Convention  drew  up 
seventeen  'Articles  of  Association,'  to  serve  as  a 
provisional  government  for  the  .Associated  Methodist 
churches,  until  a  constitution  and  book  of  discipline 
could  be  prepared  by  a  subsequent  Convention  to  be 
held  in  November  1830." 

The  first  Gerieral  Convention,  accordingly,  at 
which  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  regular- 
ly organized,  was  held  at  Baltimore  in  1830.  The 
meeting  commenced  on  the  2d  of  November,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  till  the  23d  inclusive.  It  was  attend- 
ed by  eighty-three  ministerial,  and  a  large  number  of 
lay  representatives  of  about  5,000  members  of  the 
respective  associated  Methodists,  a  large  majority  of 
whom  bad  already  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  account  of  her  government  and 
hostility  to  lay  representation.  In  this  important 
Convention,  a  form  of  constitution  and  discipline  for 
the  newly  organized  church  was  considered  and 
approved.  The  ]irinciples  on  which  the  Secession 
proceeded  are  thus  stated  in  the  preamble  and  arti- 
cles which  precede  the  constitution  :  "  We  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Associated  Methodist  churches  in 
General  Convention  assembled,  acknowledging  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  head  of  the  church, 
and  the  Word  of  God  as  the  sufficient  ride  of  faith 
and  practice,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  godliness ; 
and  being  fully  persuaded,  that  the  representative 
form  of  church  government  is  the  most  scriptural, 
best  suited  to  our  condition,  and  most  congenial  with 
our  views  and  feelings  as  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God  ;  and  whereas  a 
written  constitution,  establishing  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  securing  to  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  church  their  rights  and  jirivileges,  is  the  best 
safeguard  of  Christian  liberty:  We,  therefore,  trust- 
ing in  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  acting  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  our  constituents, 
do  ordain  and  establish,  and  agree  to  be  governed  by 
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tlie  following  dcineiiliiry  ijriiiciples  and  coiistiliitioii  : 

"  1.  A  Clii'lstiiiii  cliinch  18  a  society  of  believers 
in  .lesiis  Cliiist.  and  is  a  divine  institution. 

"2.  Cliiist  is  tlie  oidy  Head  of  the  cliiirch ;  and 
the  Woi-d  of  God  the  oidy  rnle  of  faith  and  conduct. 

'•  3.  Xo  person  wlio  loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist, 
and  obeys  the  gospel  of  God,  our  Saviour,  ought  to 
he  deprived  of  church  niembersliip. 

"4.  Every  man  lias  an  inalienalile  riglit  to  juivate 
ludginetit,  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  an  eiiii.il  right 
to  express  his  opinion,  in  any  way  which  will  not 
violate  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  rights  of  his  Icllow- 
inen. 

"  5.  Church  trials  should  be  conducted  on  gospel 
principles  only  ;  and  no  minister  or  nicinber  should 
be  excoinmunicAtod  except  fur  immorality  ;  tlic  pro- 
pagation of  unchristian  doctrines  ;  or  for  the  neglect 
of  duties  enjoined  hy  tliii  Word  of  God. 

"  6.  The  |iastoraI  or  ministerial  office  and  duties 
are  of  divine  appointment;  and  all  elders  in  the 
church  of  God  are  equal  ;  but  ministers  are  forbidden 
to  be  lords  over  God's  heritage,  or  to  have  doiniiiion 
over  the  faith  of  the  saints. 

"  7.  The  church  li.is  a  right  to  form  and  enforce 
such  rules  and  regulations  only,  as  are  in  accordance 
with  the  Iloly  Scriptures,  and  may  be  necessary  or 
have  a  tendency  to  carry  info  effect  the  great  sys- 
tem of  practical  Christianity. 

"8.  Whatever  [lower  may  be  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  rules  and  regulations,  is  inherent  in  the 
ministers  and  members  of  tlie  church;  but  so  much 
of  that  power  may  be  delegated,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  a  plan  of  representaiion,  as  they  may  judge 
iiecessary  and  proper. 

"  9.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  ministers  and  members  of 
the  church  to  mainfaiii  godlines.«,  and  to  oppose  all 
moral  evil. 

"  10.  It  is  iibligatory  on  ministers  of  tlie  gospel  to 
be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  and  min- 
isterial duties ;  and  it  is  also  obligatory  on  the  mem- 
bers, to  esteem  ministers  highly  for  their  works' 
sake,  and  to  render  them  a  righteous  compensation 
for  their  kboiirs. 

•'  11.  The  church  ought  to  secure  to  all  her  official 
bodies  the  necessary  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
good  government ;  but  she  has  no  right  to  create  any 
distinct  or  independent  sovereignties." 

Lay  representation  being  adopted  as  an  essentia! 
element  in  the  constitution  of  the  Methodist  Pro- 
testant Church,  its  General  Conference,  which  meets 
every  seventh  year,  is  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  ministers  and  laymen,  being  one  minister  and  one 
layman  for  every  thousand  persons  of  its  member- 
ship. The  Aunu.al  Conferences  consist  of  all  the 
ordained  itinerant  ministers,  and  of  one  delegate  from 
each  circuit  and  sialion  within  the  bounds  of  the 
district,  for  each  of  its  itinerant  ministers.  The 
Quarterly  Conferences  are  the  immediate  ollicial 
meetings  of  the  circuits  and  stations.  The  leaders' 
meeting,  and,  indeed,  all  the  utiier  arraiigumciits,  arc 


similar  to  these  of  the  church  from  which  they  se- 
ceded. The  only  diflercnce  between  the  two  churches 
lies  in  government,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
rejecting  lay  representation,  and  adopting  an  unli- 
mited episcopacy,  while  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  admits  lay  representation,  and  a  parity  in 
the  minislrv. 

MKTIIODIST  ^Rf.formed)  CHURCH  IN 
.\Mr.IUC.\.  This  body  sprung  out  of  a  feeble  se- 
cession which  took  place  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1814.  The  original  seceders  amounted 
to  no  more  than  fourteen  persons  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  Whitiiigham  and  Readsborough,  Vermont, 
who  felt  straitened  in  their  religious  rights  and  pri- 
vileges under  the  Episcojial  mode  of  chnrcli  govern- 
ment. Having  represented  their  grievances  to  the 
General  Conference,  and  m.ctingwith  no  favoura- 
ble answer,  they  formally  separated  from  the  church, 
and  on  the  16th  of  January  1814  met  in  convention 
;it  Readsborough.  At  this  Convention  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  church  under  the  name  of  the 
'•  Reformed  Methodist  Church,"  and  appointed  a 
Conference  to  be  held  on  the  following  oih  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  which  they  adopted  articles  of  religion  and 
rules  of  church  government. 

The  Reformed  Methodists  agree  with  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Their  .system  of  church  gov- 
eniment  is  essentially  Congregational  in  its  character, 
•ill  power  being  considered  as  vested  in  the  primary 
bodies,  the  churches.  The  leading  men  among  the 
Reformed  Methodists  have  generally  maintained, 
that  the  same  faith  would  produce  the  same  elVects  it 
did  in  primitive  times.  They  believe  that  tliecluirch 
has  ajiostatized  ;  that  as  all  blessings  given  in  an- 
swer to  prayer  are  suspended  upon  the  condition 
of  faith,  therefore,  faith  is  the  restoring  principle. 
They  dare  not  limit  faith  except  by  a  '-thus.saith 
the  Lord,"  and  hence  they  believe  that  the  sick  are 
often  restored  to  health  in  answer  to  their  prayers. 
.Vnolher  peculiar  tenet  which  they  maintain  is,  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  believer  to  attain  perfection  in 
this  world  or  complete  sanctification  of  heart  and  life 
through  faith  in  the  atonuig  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Clirist.  They  hold  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  a 
spiritual  body,  and  that  members  ought  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  church,  not  by  subscribing  certain  doc- 
trines, but  by  ixhibitiiig  clear  evidence  of  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins,  and  the  renewal  of  their  heart. 
They  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  war,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  and  also  to  slavery  and  slavehold- 
ing.  An  article  has  been  added  to  their  Discipline 
excluding  all  apologists  for  slavery  from  church  mem- 
bership. 

Reformed  Methodism  was  planted  in  Upper  Can- 
ada in  1817  or  1818.  and  its  introduction  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  remarkable  revi\al  of  religion.  Both  iu 
Canada  and  the  United  States  it  has  made  steady 
progress;  but  it  had  no  periodical  organ  until  1837, 
when  the  'South  Cortland  Luminary '  was  started  by 
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llie  New  York  Conference,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
after  a  sliort  time  became  the  organ  of  tlie  wliole 
churcli.  In  1839  this  perioiliail  changed  its  name 
to  tli.it  of  tlie  '  Fayetteville  Luminary.'  In  1841  an 
a.'ssociatlon  was  formed  between  the  Reformed  Me- 
thodists, Society  Methodists,  and  local  bodies  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  tlie  object  of  which  was  har- 
monionsly  to  co-operate,  withont,  however,  merging 
the  various  bodies  into  one  church.  By  the  terms 
of  the  association  the  name  of  the  '  Luminary'  was 
again  changed  to  that  of  the  '  Methodist  Reformer,' 
which  became  the  organ  of  the  association,  while  the 
property  of  the  periodical  still  belonged  to  the  Re- 
formed Methodists.  After  tlie  organization  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Cliurch  in  America  in  184.3, 
the  subscription  list  of  the  '  Methodist  Reformer,' 
by  an  arraugement  on  the  association  principle  be- 
tween the  Refonned  Methodists  and  the  ^Veslevans, 
was  transferred  to  t!ie  periodical  called  the  '  True 
Wesleyan,'  published  at  Boston,  Mas.sacluisetts,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  union  of  the  two  bodies. 
Latterly  the  Reformed  Methodists  Iiave  become  com- 
jjletely  merged  in  tlie  Weslevan  Methodist  Church. 
METHODIST  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA 
(The).  This  body  of  Christians  was  first  composed 
of  a  small  body  of  seceders  from  the  Methodist  E|)is- 
copal  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1820. 
The  point  on  which  the  Secession  arose,  was  the 
circumstance  of  the  ruling  preacher,  .so  called,  in- 
sisting on  receiving  tlie  money  collected  iii  tlie  dif- 
ferent churches  under  his  charge,  through  stewards 
of  his  own  appointment,  instead  of  by  the  trustees 
appointed  according  to  law,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  church  in  all  time  previous.  In 
addition  to  this  objectionable  practice,  the  Seceders 
dissented  from  certain  resolutions  |iassed  by  the  New 
York  Annual  Conference  of  ministers,  to  petition  the 
legislature  for  a  law  recognizing  tlie  peculiarities  of 
the  church  disci|iline,  by  which  the  whole  property  of 
the  church  would  have  been  placed  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  body  of  ministers,  wlio,  ac- 
cording to  their  discipline  from  the  bishop  down- 
wards, are  to  take  charge  of  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual business  of  the  church.  Having  left  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church,  the  Seceders  ereclcl  a 
new  place  of  worship,  and  a  congregation  of  about 
■300  members  was  organized  under  the  Rev.  William 
M.  Stilwell,  who  withdrew  from  the  travelling  con- 
nexion, and  became  the  pastor  of  this  new  church. 
The  brief  history  of  the  Methodist  Society  is  thus 
stated  bv  Mr.  Slilwell  :  "  In  the  course  of  the  three 
years  following  their  first  formation  as  a  separ.ate 
body,  thev  liad  erected  two  other  places  of  worship, 
and  formed  a  disciiiline,  in  which  the  general  prin- 
ciples, as  taught  by  the  Methodists,  were  recognized  ; 
but  hi  the  government  of  the  church  there  was  a 
iliiTcrence :  1.  No  bishop  was  allowed,  but  a  presi- 
dent of  each  Annual  Conference  was  chosen  yearly, 
by  ballot  of  the  members  thereof.  2.  All  ordained 
■ninisters,  whether  travelling  or  not,  were  alljwed  a 


seat  in  the  Annual  Conferences.  3.  Two  lay  dele- 
gates from  each  Quarterly  Conferen.ce  could  sit  in 
the  Annual  Conference,  with  the  ministers.  4.  No 
rules  or  regulations  for  the  church  could  be  made 
unless  a  majority  present  were  lay  members.  5.  A 
preacher  could  remain  with  a  congregation  as  long 
as  they  agreed.  6.  Class  meeting.s,  love  feasts,  &c., 
were  to  be  attended  ;  the  leader  of  each  class  being 
chosen  by  the  members.  7.  The  property  of  the 
Societies  to  be  vested  in  trustees  of  their  own  choice, 
and  the  minister  to  have  no  oversight  of  the  tem- 
jjoral  affairs  of  the  church.  They  prospered  greatly 
for  a  few  years,  when  some  of  the  preachers  and 
people,  being  desirous  to  have  a  more  itinerant  con- 
nexion, thought  it  best  to  unite  with  a  body  of  Se- 
ceders from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  wlio 
held  a  Convention  in  Baltimore,  and  took  the  name 
of  Protestant  Methodist  Church:  since  which  the 
.Methodist  Society  have  not  sought  to  enlarge  their 
body  so  much,  as  to  supply  such  congiegalions  as 
may  feel  a  disposition  to  enjoy  a  liberty,  which  the 
other  bodies  of  dissenting  -Metliodists,  as  well  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  do  not  see  fit  to  grant 
to  tlie  laity." 

METHODISTS  (Romisii\  'I'liis  name  was  ap- 
(ilied  tocertain  Romish  Controversialists  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  arose  in  France,  and  attempted 
by  ingenious  sophistry  to  silence  the  Huguenots  in 
argunieiit.  These  Methodists  are  arranged  by  .Mo- 
sheim  under  two  cla.si!es.  The  first  class  attempted 
to  foreclose  the  argument  by  demanding  from  the 
Protestants  a  direct  proof  of  their  doctrines,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  adduce  explicit  declarations 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  By  this  mode  of  con 
ducting  the  argument,  it  was  assumed  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  controversy,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  an  ancient  church,  and  in  ]iosse.<sion  of  a 
svstem  of  doctrines  which  she  had  held  unmolest- 
ed for  ages ;  and,  therefore,  the  Protestants,  be- 
ing on  this  theory  innovators  in  religion,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  upon  them,  and  it  behoves  them 
to  adduce  not  indirect  and  inferential,  but  direct 
and  positive  statements  of  the  Bible  in  favour  of 
their  novel  doctrines.  To  tliis  class  of  Romish  Me- 
thodists belonged  Veron,  Nihusius,  and  Peter  and 
Adrian  von  Waleubiirg.  The  second  class  of  Con- 
troversialists of  this  kind  refused  to  encounter  the 
Protestants,  by  arguing  with  them  on  the  various 
points  in  detail,  but  they  sought  to  overwhelm  them  by 
urging  certain  great  principles  or  general  argumenis 
involving  the  whole  subject.  One  of  the  most  dex- 
terous reasoners  of  this  class  was  the  celebrated 
Peter  Nicole,  the  Jansenist,  and  the  illustrious  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  The  most  distinguished,  however, 
of  all  these  Romish  Methodists  was  Father  Bossuet,  I 
the  autlior  of  the  '  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eg- 
lises  Protestantes,'  wlio  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamen- 
tal principle,  that  whatever  church  frequently  modi- 
lies  and  clianges  its  doctrines,  has  not  the  Holy 
Spirit.     The  ingenious  author  seems  to  have  been 
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bltiidod  to  llie  important  fact,  tliat  tlie  weapon  wliicli 
he  liail  so  cjiro fully  forijed  against  Protestanlisin  bore 
with  equal,  it  not  more,  elVeet  .against  Konianism. 
This  is  verv  ably  and  conclusively  khuwn  in  a  work 
entitled  '  Variations  of  I'opcry,'  compiled  as  an  an- 
swer to  Riissuet  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Edgar,  one  of 
the  minisiers  of  the  Pivsbvterian  Cluircli  in  Ireland. 
MICniODISTS  (Wr.i."sii  Cai.vixistic).  This 
large  and  efficient  body  "f  Methodists  dates  its  ori- 
gin from  1735.  A  gentleman  of  Trevecca  in  Breck- 
nockshire, by  name  Howel  Harris,  had  entered  one 
of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  with  the  view  of  taking 
holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  Disgusted 
with  the  immorality  and  unprincipled  conduct  which 
then  prevailed  at  that  seat  of  learning,  he  left  it  and 
retiu-ned  home.  His  own  mind  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  divine  things,  he  began  to 
visit  from  house  to  house  in  his  native  parish,  press- 
ing home  upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  attending 
without  delay  to  the  things  which  belonged  to  their 
etcrn.al  peace.  Not  confining  his  labours  to  house- 
hold visit.ition,  he  commenced  public  preaching. 
Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  many  individuals, 
ft.s  well  as  wliole  families,  were  spiritually  awakened. 
He  now  established  a  school  at  Trevecca,  which  was 
largely  attended,  and  where  the  young  were  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel. 
Feeling  that  his  labours  for  the  good  of  both  old  and 
young  met  with  the  most  encouraging  success,  he 
proceeded  to  establish  meetings  for  religious  conver- 
sation in  various  places;  and  thus  commenced  those 
Private  Societies  which  have  ever  formed  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  arrangements  of  the  U'cM  Cal- 
vinistk  Methodists.  Mr.  Harris  now  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  preaching,  being  engaged  in  this  im- 
portant work  tliree,  four,  and  even  tive  times  a  day. 
And  his  labours  were  eminently  successful,  midti- 
tndes  being  awakened,  and  not  a  few  savingly  con- 
verted. A  spirit  of  opposition  now  arose  agairjst 
this  devoted  man.  "The  magistrates  threatened  to 
punish  him  ;  the  clergy  jireached  .against  him ;  and 
the  common  rabble  were  generally  prepared  to  dis- 
turb .and  to  pelt  him."  In  the  midst  of  persecnt  on, 
however,  the  cause  continued  to  prosper,  and  in  1739, 
though  he  had  laboured  only  four  years,  and  that 
too  single-handed  and  alone,  he  had  established  about 
300  Societies  in  South  Wales.  The  reviv.al  which 
ha<l  thus  commenced  among  the  Methodists  attracted 
the  attention  of  good  men  in  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations, and  Mr.  Harris's  hands  were  eminently 
strengthened  by  the  efficient  assistance  which  he 
received  from  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowland  of  Llan- 
geitho,  Cardiganshire,  whose  popularity  and  elo- 
quence attracted  crowds  from  great  dist.ances  to  wait 
upon  his  ministralions.  In  a  short  time  several  pious 
ministers  of  the  l>t,ablishment  seceded  and  joined 
the  Methodists.  A  considerable  band  of  itinerant 
mis.sionaries  w.as  now  formed,  who,  with  apostolic 
zeal,  wandered  from  place  to  place  throughout  the 
principality,  proclaiming  the  glad   tidings  of  salva- 


tion through  a  Redeemer.  A  revival  of  a  most  re- 
freshing kind  now  took  place  among  the  dilVerent 
religious  denominations ;  and  the  new  sect  daily 
rose  in  popularity  and  inlluencc,  being  joined  in 
seven  years  from  its  coumieneement  by  no  fewer 
than  ten  nnnisters  of  the  Chmch  of  England. 

The  first  chapel  built  by  the  Welsh  Calvinislic  Me- 
thodists was  erected  in  1747  at  Builth  in  Brecknock- 
shire. In  the  following  year  two  others  were  built  in 
Carni.Hrtheushirc.  The  cause  made  steady  progress 
in  South  Wales ;  but  it  was  much  hindered  in  Xorth 
Wales  by  the  keen  opposition  to  which  its  ministers 
and  adherents  were  exposed.  Shortly  after  this  time 
Providence  raised  up  one  who  was  made  aji  eminent 
instrument  in  advancing  the  spiritual  interests  of 
large  niiisses  of  the  Welsh  jjopulation.  We  refer  to 
lliat  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  the  Rev.  Thom.as 
Charles  of  Bala,  Merionethshire,  to  whose  exertions 
and  influence  the  Societies  of  Calvinistic  Methodists 
in  North  Wales  are  chiefly  indebled  for  their  organi- 
zation and  present  flourishing  condition.  Though  in 
his  early  daj-s  he  had  experienced  occasional  serious 
impressions,  it  was  not  until  his  eighteenth  year  that 
he  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
through  the  powerful  preaching  of  Mr.  Rowland. 
His  thoughts  were  now  turned  towards  the  ministry, 
and  having  passed  through  the  usual  preparatory  stu- 
dies, he  entered  upon  a  curacy,  the  salary  of  which 
was  only  forty-five,  and  waa  afterwards  reduced 
to  thirty  pounds.  The  fervent  piety  and  devotedness 
wiili  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  ministe- 
rial office  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  careless 
.and  ungodly  among  the  people.  On  this  account  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  removing  from  place  to 
place,  and  at  length,  in  1784,  he  resolved  to  leave  a 
church  which  was  fettered  with  so  many  forms,  and 
to  enjoy  the  free  air  and  the  open  fields  of  Method- 
ism. The  Welsh  principality  was  at  this  time  one 
v.ast  moral  wilderness,  and  although,  by  the  labours 
of  Harrfs,  Rowland,  and  the  other  Methodist  preach- 
ers, much  good  had  been  etiected,  the  must  lamenta- 
ble ignorance  and  ungodliness  still  pervaded  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  A  Bible  could  scarcely 
be  found  in  any  of  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  and 
in  some  parishes  very  few  persons  were  able  to  read 
it.  Such  was  the  slate  of  the  principality  when  Jlr. 
Charles  coinmenced  his  labours  in  connexion  with 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

The  maimer  in  which  this  faithful  and  earnest  min- 
ister of  Christ  entered  upon  the  wide  field  of  Christian 
elibrt  which  was  thus  opened  up  for  him,  .showed  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  mind,  and  his  anxiety  to 
overtake  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  countrv  in  a 
systematic  way.  He  inquired  into  the  moral  st.atis- 
tics  of  the  entire  principality,  and  set  himself  to  de- 
vise a  system  of  spiritual  machinery  suited  to  the 
peculiar  condition  and  habits  of  the  people.  On  a 
strict  examination  into  the  whole  matter  he  resolved 
to  establish  "  circul.iting  schools,"  which  might  be 
transplanted  from  one  place  to  another  at  the  eiul  of 
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H  deliuite  perioi!,  say  nine  or  twelve  months.  Two 
sorious  difficulties,  liowever,  presented  tliemseKes, 
llu!  want  of  money  and  tlie  want  of  teachers.  But 
Mr.  Charles  could  not  easily  be  deterred  by  any 
ob-tacles  from  carryin:j  out  his  benevolent  [ilans. 
He  trained  the  first  teachers  himself,  and  went  to 
England,  where  he  succeeded  iu  raising  a  considera- 
ble sum  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  bis  pro- 
ject. The  mode  in  which  lie  managed  to  establish 
his  circulating  schools,  and  the  benefits  wliieh  ac- 
crued from  them,  lie  afterwards  described  thus  : 
"  In  my  travels  through  dilferont  parts  of  \ortIi 
Wales  about  twenty  three  years  ago,  I  perceived  that 
the  state  of  the  poor  of  the  country  in  general  was 
so  low  as  to  religious  knowledge,  that  in  many 
parts  not  one  person  in  twenty  was  capable  of  reading 
the  Seriptiu'es,  and  in  some  districts  hardly  an  indi- 
vidual could  be  found  who  had  received  any  instruc- 
tion in  reading.  I  found  then  and  still  do  find  daily 
proofs  of  the  igjiorance  of  the  poor  people  who  can- 
not read,  and  have  never  been  caiechetically  instruct- 
ed, even  wliere  constant  preacliing  is  not  wanting. 
This  discovery  pained  me  beyond  what  I  can  ex- 
press, and  made  me  think  seriously  of  some  remedy, 
effectual  and  speedv.  for  the  redress  of  this  grievance. 
I  accordingly  pro]iosed  to  a  few  friends  to  set  a  sub- 
scription on  foot  to  pay  the  wages  of  a  teacher,  who 
was  to  be  moved  circuitously  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; to  instruct  the  poor  in  reading,  and  in  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity  by  catechising  them. 
This  work  began  in  the  year  178.5.  At  first  only 
one  teacher  was  employed.  As  the  funds  increased, 
so  in  proportion  the  number  of  teachers  was  enlarg- 
ed, till  they  amounted  to  twenty.  Some  of  the  first 
teaciiers  I  was  obliged  to  instruct  myself;  and  these 
afterwards  instructed  others  sent  to  tliem  to  learn  to 
be  schoolmaster.'^. 

"  The  fruits  of  these  circulating  schools  arc  our 
numerous  Sunday  Schools  all  over  the  country;  for 
without  the  former,  we  could  not  have  found  teachers 
to  carry  on  the  latter.  .Although,  through  the  pre- 
sent gener.al  prevalency  of  Sunday  Scliools,  con- 
ducted by  gratuitous  teachers,  the  circulating  schools 
are  not  so  much  wanted  as  formerly,  yet  I  still  find 
we  caimot  go  on  without  some  of  them.  There  are 
yet  many  dark  places  in  ditferent  p.arts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  none  are  foimd  able  or  willing  to  set  up 
Sunday  Schools.  My  oidy  reinedy  therefore  is,  to 
send  there  the  circulating  schools,  with  a  view  of 
raising  up  by  degrees  Sunday  Schools  to  succeed 
them,  and  to  keep  on  the  instruction  after  they  are 
removed.  Besides,  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  circulating  schools  should  occ;isionally  re- 
visit those  places  where  the  Sunday  Schools  are  kept, 
to  revive  them  and  reanimate  the  teachers  and  peo- 
ple in  the  work  of  carrying  them  on ;  else,  in  time, 
they  gradually  decline  in  country  places,  where  the 
children  are  scattered  far  from  one  anotlier.  So  that 
now  I  con>tantly  employ  from  six  to  ten  teachers; 
ami  several   more  might  be  usefully  employed  did 
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our  fin.mces  enable  us  to  engage  an  additional  num- 
ber." 

The  schools  were  soon  highly  appreciated  by  the 
people.  Both  parents  and  children  in  many  cises 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
aftbrded  of  obtaining  instruction.  The  Sunday 
Schools  in  particular  proved  a  singular  blessing  to 
multitudes  of  children,  and  through  them  to  their 
parents.  At  Bala  in  1791,  the  Sunday  Schools  were 
made  instrumental  in  giving  rise  to  an  awakening. 
Seasons  of  revival  indeed  were  experienced  in  diiTer- 
ent  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  was  sometliing  of  a  i)eriodical  character  in 
many  of  these  awakenings,  for  several  of  them  oc- 
curred at  the  interval  of  seven  years. 

In  1799,  a  religious  periodical  entitled  'The  Spiri- 
tual Treasury,'  was  started  by  Mr.  Charles,  which, 
as  the  people  had  now  acquired  a  taste  for  reading, 
was  intended  to  supply  them  with  interesting  and 
useful  information,  wholly  of  a  religious  nature. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  a  lamentable  scarcity  of 
Bibles  in  North  Wales  in  the  vernacular  language, 
and  the  desire  of  snp])lyi!ig  this  want  led  to  the  for- 
mation in  1801  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  No  sooner  was  this  invaluable  insiitution 
organized,  than  it  issued  an  edition  of  Welsh  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  which  were  eagerly  received 
throughout  the  Principality  as  a  boon  of  the  most 
precious  kind.  For  several  years  longer,  Mr.  Charles 
continued  to  prosecute  the  work  of  a  laborious  min- 
ister and  evangelist,  but  in  1814  his  labours  were 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  country  was  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors,  one 
who  had  done  more  than  almost  any  other  man  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  in  North  Wales. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Welsh  Calvini.stic  Me- 
thodist Society,  Mr.  Charles  look  an  active  and 
prominent  part.  At  an  Association  held  at  Bala  in 
1790,  he  drew  up  certain  Kules  for  conducting  the 
Quarterly  .Meetings  of  the  North  Wales  Association, 
consisting  of  the  preachers  and  leaders  ;  which  Rules 
form  the  b.asis  of  the  present  system  of  chm-ch  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  Society.  In  1801,  'Rules  of 
Discipline'  were  tirst  publi-shed,  haying  down  the 
order  <and  form  of  the  church  government  and  disci- 
pline. To  these' were  added  several  regulations  in 
1811,  which  were  fi'amed  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  denoiriination  iiermanently  indepen- 
dent, in  its  organization  and  ministry,  of  the  Estab- 
blished  Church. 

In  1823  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  adopted 
and  published  a  Confes.sion  of  Faith,  which  was 
unauimouslv  agreed  upon  at  the  Associations  of 
Aberystwitii  and  Bala.  The  doctrines  of  this  Con- 
fession are  decidedly  Calvinistic.  and  accord  with 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  the  AVestminster  Con- 
fession in  all  the  essential  points  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  practice.  Their  church  government  is 
neither  Episcopalian  on  the  one  hand,  nor  Congre- 
gationalist  on  the  other,  but  approaches  somewhat  to 
2o 
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the  IVesbvtoniui  loi-iii.  The  privnte  Societies  arc 
3iil)Oi(lin;ito  to  tlie  Moiitlily  Mi'dings,  aiul  these 
Rgiiiii  to  llic  Qiiiiiteily  Associaiions,  at  wliicli  tlic. 
general  business  of  the  body  is  transacted.  Tlicir 
preachers  itinerate  I'roni  one  place  to  another,  and 
being  rarely  men  of  education,  tliey  are  generally  de- 
pendent on  some  secnlar  empUiyinent  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  revivals  which  occin-red 
so  freiinently  in  Wales  during  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  centin-y,  the  practice  seems  to  have  been 
occasionally  followed  of  '-jumiiing,  accompanied 
by  loud  expressions  of  praise,  during  the  solemni- 
zation of  public  worship."  (See  JuMi'K.its.)  This 
practice,  however,  has  never  been  encouragi'd  by  the 
preachers  of  the  Connexion,  but  is  alliruied  to  be 
'■a  mere  accident  or  non-essential  of  Welsh  Calvin- 
istic  Methodism;"  and  it  is  now  of  rare  occurrence, 
though  the  miMnbers  of  the  Connexion  have  not 
given  it  a  direct  opposition.  Of  late  3'ears  the 
Welsh  Methodists  have  turned  their  attention  to- 
wards the  imi)ortance  of  an  educated  ministry.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1K37  a  college  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing theological  students  was  established  at  Bala,  and 
in  18-1'2  another  was  established  at  Trevecca. 

The  ministers  of  the  Connexion  are  selected  by 
the  private  Societies,  and  reported  to  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  which  examine  them  as  to  their  qualiticji- 
lions.  and  permit  them  to  commence  on  trial.  A 
certain  number  oidy  ivho  must  previously  have  been 
preacliers  for  at  least  five  years,  are  ordained  to 
administer  the  sacmments,  and  this  ordination  taUes 
place  at  the  Quarterly  Associations.  The  i)reachers 
are  expected  each  to  itinerate  in  a  particular  coun- 
ty ;  l)ut  generally  once  in  the  course  of  a  year  they 
midertake  a  missionary  ttnn-  to  dillerent  parts  of 
Wales,  when  they  preach  twice  every  day,  on  each 
occasion  at  a  di;l'erent  chapel.  Their  remuneration 
is  derived  from  the  monthly  pence  contributed  by 
the  members  of  each  congregation ;  out  of  which 
fund  a  triHing  sum  is  given  to  them  after  every  ser- 
nnin.     Son\e  liave  a  stated  stipend. 

The  number  of  chapels  returned  at  the  (.'ensus  of 
1861  as  pertaining  to  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dist body,  amounted  to  828,  containing  aecuunnoda- 
tiou  for  till.i'.'il  persons.  In  185.']  the  nundier  in 
ministers  was  reported  to  he  207,  and  that  of  preach- 
ers 2;i4,  while  the  number  of  communicants  was 
flated  to  be  .WjS??. 

In  1840,  this  active  and  energetic  body  of  ("hris- 
tians  fonned  an  association  for  sending  missionaries 
to  the  heathen,  and  towards  the  enil  of  that  .s'lme 
year,  a  mission  was  conunenced  anujng  one  of  the 
hill-tribes  in  the  north-east  part  of  Hengal.  Tliey 
have  also  a  mission  station  in  ISriitany,  south  of 
France,  the  language  of  that  country  being  a  sister 
dialect  of  the  Welsh  ;  and  they  have  besides  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Jews.  The  operations  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion of  this  denomination  are  carried  on  among  the 
Knglish  popidation  iidiabiting  the  borders  between 


Kngland  and  Wales.  There  are  several  Societies  in 
ICngland  belonging  to  the  Coiniexion,  for  instance,  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hrishd,  (Miester. 
Shrewsbury,  whose  worship,  public  and  private,  is 
performed  in  the  Welsh  language.  There  is  also  a 
small  congregation  among  the  Welsh  miners  -in 
Lanarkshire  in  Scotland,  who  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them  in  their  own  language.  In  some 
parts  of  Wales,  and  on  the  borders  of  ICughmd 
where  the  Knglish  language  is  most  prevalent,  wor- 
ship is  condueled  in  that  tongue. 

MF/niODIST  (Tin;  Truk  Wksm:  y  .\  n) 
CllfUCII  IN'  AMKUICA.  This  Methodist  body 
was  constituted  at  a  convention  held  at  Utica,  New 
York,  on  the  .31st  May  184;i.  The  convention  was 
composed  of  ministers  and  laymen  who  were  smn- 
moned  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Church  free  liom  bishops,  intern 
perance,  and  slavery.  After  a  lengthened  and  har- 
mcmious  deliberation,  a  Discipline  was  drawn  up, 
CJillcd  "the  Discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  in  .\meriea,"  granting  to  all  men  their  rights, 
and  making  them  free  and  equal  according  to  the 
Word  of  God.  and  the  jireamble  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  United  States.  They  also 
organized  six  annual  Conferences,  including  the  chief 
portions  of  the  Northern  and  ICastern  States.  This 
church  thus  dilVered  in  several  points  I'roni  both  the 
Episcopal  and  Protestant  Methodist  Churches.  1'roni 
the  former,  it  ditVered  in  holding  that  all  elders  in 
tlie  cliurch  of  (!od  are  equal,  and  from  the  l.iller,  in 
disowning  all  connection  with  slavery  as  it  exists  in 
America.  The  Articles  of  Faitli  maintained  by  this 
Christian  denomination  are  in  accordance  with  those 
held  by  orthodox  churches  generally.  The  six  Con- 
ferences of  which  it  consists,  include  about  300  ndn- 
isters  and  preachers  who  itinerate,  and  upwards  ot 
300  other  ministers  and  preachers  to  whom  stations 
have  not  been  allotted,  and  about  20,000  conununi- 
cants. 

Ml'VlTIODISTS  ^Wi:si.i;v.\n;,  a  very  large,  ener- 
getic and  intlnential  body  of  Christians,  originated 
by  a  great  religious  nuivenu'Ut  which  conunenced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  last  eenturv. 
.lohn  Wesh'y,  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  Kiii;- 
latul,  was  horn  at  Kpworth  in  Lincolnshire  in  1703, 
his  tatlier  being  rector  of  that  parish.  While  yet  a 
child  he  experienced  a  remarkable  providential  deli- 
verance, having  narrowly  escaped  from  destruction 
in  the  Hanies  of  his  father's  house,  wliich  was  on  tire. 
This  Divine  interjiosition  in  his  behalf  made  a  deej) 
impression  on  his  mind,  which  seems  never  to  have 
been  etiiiced  dining  life.  The  first  rudiments  of  his 
education  were  receivcil  from  his  mother,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ainiesley,  an  ennncnt 
nonconforming  mini.sfer ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  from  this  devoted  Christian  woman  he  indiibed 
those  religious  principles  and  feelings  which  through- 
out his  whole  life  so  eminently  characterized  him. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  Charter  House 
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scliool  in  Ijondon,  where  lie  sigiiiilized  liiinself  above 
liis  fellows  by  diligence  and  piogrcss  in  liis  studies. 
Being  destined  for  tlie  clini-cli,  lie  proceeded,  along 
witl>  liis  brother  Charles,  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
After  prosecuting  his  studies  with  the  most  exem- 
plary diligence  and  success.  John  AVesley  was  or- 
dained a  deacon  in  1725,  and  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  ob- 
tained priest's  orders.  After  assisting  his  father  at 
K|iworth  for  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Oxford  in 
1729.  Here  the  two  brothers  fir-t  began  to  exhibit 
that  earnestness  in  religion  wliicli  was  ever  afier  so 
marked  a  feature  in  their  character.  Associating 
tlieniselves  with  a  few  of  their  fellow-students  who 
were  like-minded,  they  held  meetings  for  prayer  and 
religious  conversation.  The  marked  |iropriety  and 
strictness  of  their  behaviour  made  them  objects  of 
ridicule  and  reproach  among  the  irreligious  and  un- 
godly, who  were  accustomed  to  taunt  them  with 
being  Methodi.itjt,  a  name  which  was  meant  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  precise  and  scrupulously  atten- 
tive to  religious  duties  and  exercises.  Among  those 
who  shared  with  the  Wesleys  in  this  obloquy  were 
James  Hervey  and  George  Wliittiold,  to  whose  after- 
l.abours  in  their  Masler's  cause,  evangelical  religion 
in  England  owes  a  deep  debt  of  obligation. 

John  Wesley  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford  til! 
the  death  of  his  fatlier,  which  took  place  in  1735; 
and  altliongh  his  friends  wished  him  to  ajiply  for 
the  living  at  Epwortli,  which,  was  in  the  gift  of  the 
chancellor,  he  declined  to  yield  to  their  entreaties, 
however  urgent.  About  this  time  an  event  occurred 
which  opened  up  for  him  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  a  distant  land.  A  colony  liad  just  been  founded  by 
fJovenior  Oglethorpe  in  (leorgia,  wlio,  having  con- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians,  was  anxious 
to  establish  a  mission  among  them.  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  were  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  mission,  and  in  October  of  the 
.same  year  in  which  their  father  died,  they  left  Eng- 
land for  America.  On  reaching  the  colony  they  enter- 
ed upon  their  missionary  labours  with  much  zeal,  but 
unexpected  obstacles  were  thrown  in  their  w.iy,  and 
after  spending  two  vears  in  fruitless  endeavours  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  they  abandoned  the 
mi.ssion  and  returned  home  in  1738.  While  resident 
in  Georgia,  however.  John  Wesley  had  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  several  settlers  who  belonged 
to  the  iMoravian  church,  and  in  particular  with  David 
Nitschmau,  a  bishop  of  that  persuasion.  The  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  this  interesting  community 
attracted  his  special  favour,  and  suggested  doubtless 
to  his  mind  many  of  those  arrangements  which  he 
afterwards  laid  down  for  the  regnlatioti  of  the  Me- 
thodist Societies. 

The  intercourse  which  John  Wesley  enjoyed  with 
the  Moravians  in  Georgia  led  to  more  serious  im- 
pressions of  divine  things  than  he  had  ever  before 
experienced.  He  tells  us  that  one  thing  he  had 
learned  by  his  mission  to  the  Indians,  that  he  who 


had  gone  to  America  to  convert  others  had  never 
been  converted  himself.  The  anxiety  which  he  now 
began  to  feel  about  his  own  personal  state  continued 
to  agitate  his  mind  throughout  his  voyage  home- 
ward ;  but  through  the  instructions  of  Peter  Bolder, 
a  Moravian  minister  in  London,  he  was  enabled  to 
exercise  a  simple  faith  in  the  merits  and  mediation 
of  Jesiis.  He  dated  his  conversion  from  the  24tli  of 
May  1738,  and  having  obtained  peace  and  joy  in  be- 
lieving, he  burned  with  ardent  desire  that  others 
should  becinne  partakers  of  like  precious  faith.  The 
momentary  relief  whieli  he  himself  had  obtained  un- 
der the  teacliiiig  of  Bcihler,  led  him  to  entertain 
the  opinion  wliicli  he  afterwards  delighted  (o  pro- 
claim of  the  possible  instantaneousness  of  conver- 
sion— a  doctrine  which,  as  held  by  the  followers  of 
Wesley,  only  implies  that  they  maintain  the  act  of 
conversion  to  be  sometimes,  though  not  alwavs,  in- 
stantaneous. 

John  Wesley  now  sought  access  to  the  pulpits  of 
some  of  the  most  evangelical  ministers  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  wherever  he  was  permitted,  he 
preached  justification  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
which  had  now  become  his  favourite  doctrine.  One 
after  another,  however,  excluded  him  from  their  piil- 
(lits.  Private  meetings,  accordingly,  were  forced  up- 
on him.  About  lil"ty  persons  agreed  to  meet  once 
a-week  in  small  coni|ianies  or  bands  of  from  five  to 
ten  persons  each  for  mutual  coiivei>ation,  with  occa- 
sional love  feasts.  "The  tirst  rise  of  Methodism," 
says  Wesley,  "  was  in  November  1729,  when  four  of 
us  met  together  at  Oxford  ;  the  second  was  at  Sa- 
vann.ah  in  April  ]73(i;  the  third  at  London  on  this 
day.  May  1st,  1738." 

A  small  society  of  earnest  religious  persons  met 
in  Fetter  Lane,  London,  and  of  this  little  band  Wliit- 
field  and  the  two  Wesleys  were  members.  To  be- 
come still  better  acquainted  with  the  rules  ,and  habits 
of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  John  Wesley  paid  a  visit 
to  their  settlement  at  Herrnhut  in  Germany.  On 
his  return  to  London,  he  and  his  followers  were  as- 
sociated at  Fetter  Lane  with  the  Moravians ;  but 
several  Societies  wholly  composed  of  Methodists 
met  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  places.  AVhit- 
field  and  Wesley  now  commenced  outdoor  preach- 
ing, and  with  the  most  wonderful  success.  Wher- 
ever they  went  crowds  flocked  to  hear  from  theii 
mouths  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  a  Ke- 
deemer.  In  his  diary,  Wesley  frequently  mentions 
that  thousands  waited  upon  his  ministry  in  the  open 
fields,  and  although  the  service  might  commence 
amid  annoyance  and  i  ersecution,  he  generally  suc- 
ceeded ere  long  in  subduing  his  audience  to  quiet- 
ness and  attention.  Thus  was  Methodism  at  its 
first  outset  beset  with  difficulties  and  much  opposi- 
tion. But  the  great  founder  of  the  system  was  un- 
wearied in  his  exertions  to  advance  the  good  cause. 
For  a  time  he  took  particular  pleasure  in  co-ojieiat- 
ing  with  the  Moravi.ins,  whose  simplicity  of  faith 
and  purity  of  lite  he  had  learned  to  admire.     Hut 
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thu  more  closely  lie  examined  tli3  doctrines  and 
prei'cpts  of  (he  BrelliriMi,  lils  admiration  diminished, 
and  at  lemjlli  lie  became  disgii>led  with  tlieir  mys- 
ticism, tlieir  exchisiveness,  and  tlieir  tendency  to 
ATitinoniianism.  He  tlierel'ore  piiblislied  a  protest 
ag.iinst  tlieir  tenets  and  practices,  and  letiied  witli 
liis  followers  to  the  Foiindiy  in  Moortields. 

About  the  same  time  Wesley  separated  from 
Whit  field  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
which  arose  between  tliein  on  tlic  subject  of  election. 
The  Wesleys  had  for  some  time  evinced  a  decided 
leaning  towards  Armiiiiaii  views,  while  Whitfield 
enlcrtained  a  strong  partiality  for  Calvinistic  senti- 
ments. The  contest  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  and  even  un.seemly  bitleniess,  on  both  sides, 
though  not  by  the  leaders  in  the  controversy,  at 
least  by  their  subordinates.  John  Wesley  was  most 
unwilling  that  a  rupture  should  take  place,  and  to 
prevent  such  an  unhappy  result,  he  drew  up  certain 
statements  in  regnrd  to  the  three  disputed  points, 
unconditional  election,  irresistible  grace,  and  the  tinal 
persever.ance  of  the  J^aints,  hoping  that  both  he  and 
his  opponents  miglit  still  have  it  in  their  power  to 
continue  their  united  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
The  difference  of  opinion,  however,  was  found  to  be 
such  as  to  c.dl  for  their  friendly  separation,  which 
accordingly  took  place  in  1740,  without  however 
diminishing  the  respect  and  esteem  which  Wesley 
and  Whitfield  entertained  for  each  other. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  great  founder  of  Wesleyan 
Metiiodism  seems  never  to  have  contemplated  the 
formation  of  a  church  or  separate  denomination  of 
Christians.  Strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of 
Kijgland,  he  contiimed  to  minister  within  her  pale 
as  long  .OS  he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  and  even  when 
prevented  from  oftiuialiiig  in  her  puljiils,  lie  recom- 
mended liis  followers  to  adhere  to  her  doclrines  and 
worship.  In  forming  Societies,  his  primary  wish 
seems  to  have  been  to  gather  together  little  bands  of 
earnest  Christian  men,  whose  simple  design  was  mu- 
tual editlcation.  The  Societies  were  at  first  accord- 
ingly separate  and  detached,  with  no  other  uniting 
bond  than  a  common  object  or  end.  As  they  in- 
creased in  number,  however,  certain  regulations  were 
trained  for  their  guidance.  These  are  regarded  In- 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  as  biuiling  upon  the  body 
to  this  day.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Kules,  Mr. 
Wesley  thus  describes  the  origin  of  the  Societies : 
"  In  the  latter  cud  of  the  year  17.^0,  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons came  to  me  in  Londim,  who  appeared  to  be 
deeply  convinced  of  sin,  and  earnestly  groaning  for 
redemption.  They  desired  (as  diil  two  or  three 
more  the  next  day)  that  I  shmild  spend  some  time 
with  them  in  prayer,  and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  which  they  saw  continu.ally  hang- 
ing over  their  heads.  That  we  might  have  more 
time  for  this  great  work,  I  appointed  a  day  wdien 
they  might  all  come  together,  which  from  thence- 
forward they  did  every  week,  viz.,  on  Thursday  in 
the  evening.     To  these,  and  as  mauv  more  .is  desir- 


ed to  join  willi  them  (for  their  number  increase! 
daily),  I  gave  those  advices  from  time  lo  time  which 
I  judged  most  needful  for  them,  and  we  always  con- 
cluded our  meetings  with  prayer  suiiable  to  theit 
several  necessities." 

Methodism  under  Mr.  Wesley  now  began  to  as- 
sume a  regularly  organized  -system.  Mone}'  was  col- 
lected ;  meetifig-honses  were  built  or  rented  in  dif- 
ferent places  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Society;  and  that  each  individual 
might  be  an  object  of  careful  instruction,  the  Socie- 
ties were  divided  into  classes  of  twelve  persons,  each 
class  having  its  distinct  superintendent  or  cla.-s- 
loader,  whose  duty  is  thus  laid  down.  1.  To  see 
each  person  in  bis  class  once  a-week,  at  hast,  in 
order  to  inquire  bow  their  souls  prosper;  to  advise, 
reprove,  comfort  or  exhort,  as  occasion  may  require; 
to  receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the 
poor,  or  towards  the  gospel.  2.  To  meet  ilic  minis- 
ter and  the  stewards  of  the  Society  once  a-week,  in 
order  to  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or 
of  any  that  walk  disorderly  and  will  not  be  reprov- 
ed ;  to  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  received 
of  their  several  clases  in  the  week  preceding;  and 
to  show  their  account  of  what  each  person  lias  con- 
tributed. 

The  only  condition  required  of  any  pcisnn  who 
wishes  to  be  admitted  into  a  Methodist  Society,  is.  in 
the  words  of  Wesley,  "a  desire  to  tiee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ;  to  be  saved  from  their  sins.''  Such 
a  desire,  wherever  it  truly  exists,  will  of  course  mani- 
fest itself  by  its  fruits,  and  accordingly  those  who 
in  joining  the  Methodist  Societies  declare  that  they 
are  animated  by  a  desire  for  saKaiion,  are  expected 
to  give  evidence  of  it  by  the  following  traits  of  char- 
acter and  conduct  : 

"First,  by  doing  no  Iiann ;  by  avoiding  evil  in 
every  kind;  especially  that  which  is  most  generally 
practised,  such  as  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain; 
the  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by  doing 
ordinary  work  thereon,  or  by  buying  or  selling; 
drunkenness;  buying  or  selling  spirituous  liquors,  or 
drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  : 
lighting,  quarrelling,  brawling;  brother  going  to  law 
with  brother;  returuiiig  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for 
railing;  the  using  many  words  in  buying  or  selling; 
the  buying  or  selling  nnciistomcd  goods;  the  giving 
or  taking  things  on  usury ;  i.  e.  uiilan  t'ul  interest. 

"  Unchaiiliible  or  un|irotit,nble  convcrsaiion  ;  par- 
ticularly speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or  of  ministers. 

"Doing  10  oihers  as  we  would  not  they  should  do 
unto  us. 

"  Doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the  glow  of 
God ;  as  the  ]u;tting  on  gold  or  costly  apj^arel ;  the 
taking  such  diversions  as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

"The  singing  those  songs,  or  reading  those  books, 
which  do  not  icnd  to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  (Sod; 
softness  and  needless  self-indulgence ;  laying  up 
treasure  njion  the  earth;  borrowing  without  a  pro- 
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bability  of  paying,  or  tnkiiig  up  goods  without  a 
probability  of  paying  for  tliem. 

"  It  is  expected  of  all  wlio  continue  in  tliese  Socie- 
ties that  they  sliould  continue  to  evidence  their  de- 
sire of  salvation,^ 

"Secondly,  by  doing  good ;  bv  being  in  everv  kiiii] 
merciful  after  their  power,  as  they  have  opportunity; 
doing  good  of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  all  men ;  to  their  bodies,  of  the  ability 
which  God  givetli;  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  by 
clothlng  the  naked,  by  visiting  or  helping  them  that 
are  sick,  or  in  prison;  to  their  souls,  by  instructing, 
reproving,  or  exhorting  all  we  have  any  intercourse 
with  ;  trampling  under  foot  that  entln'siastic  doctrine 
of  devils,  that,  'AVe  are  not  to  do  good,  unless  our 
hearts  be  free  to  it.' 

"  By  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that  are  of 
the  household  of  faith,  or  groaning  so  to  be  ;  employ- 
ing them  preferably  to  others ;  buying  one  of  an- 
other: helping  each  other  in  bn.sines.'i ;  and  so  much 
the  more,  because  the  world  will  love  its  own,  and 
them  only ;  by  all  possible  diligence  and  fru^iality, 
that  the  gospel  be  not  blamed  ;  by  running  with  pa- 
tience the  race  .-^et  br-fore  them,  denying  themsehes, 
and  taking  up  their  cross  daily;  submitting  to  bear 
the.  reproach  of  Christ ;  to  be  as  the  filth  and  off- 
scourlng  of  the  world,  and  looking  that  mer.  shou'd 
.say  all  maimer  of  evil  of  them  falsely  for  the  Lord's 
■iake. 

"It  is  expected  of  all  who  dfsire  to  continue  in 
these  Soclotics,  that  they  should  continue  to  evi- 
dence their  desire  of  salvation, — 

"Thirdly,  bij  attending  on  all  t!ie  ordinnvrt:-<  of 
Gnd;  such  are,  the  public  wor.ship  of  (iod;  (he 
ministry  of  the  word,  either  read  or  expounded  ;  tlie 
sujiper  of  the  Lord;  family  and  private  prayer; 
searching  the  Scriptures ;  and  fasting  and  absti- 
nence." 

Such  were  the  general  rules  dr;iwn  uji  for  the  Me- 
thodist Societies  by  John  and  Cli.arles  Wesley.  No 
formal  creed  was  adopted,  and  persons  of  all  deno- 
minations were  welcome  to  join  the  body  provided 
sim|ily  the\'  were  willing  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions now  stated.  As  yet  it  is  quite  plain  that 
AVeslev  had  no  intention  to  form  a  separate  sect. 
His  whole  feelings  were  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  it  would  have  alVorded  IiItii  pecu'iar 
sati.sfaetlon  if  the  clergy  of  that  church  would  have 
taken  the  members  of  the  Methodist  .'societies 
throughout  the  country  under  their  spiritual  over- 
sight. The  greatest  coolness,  however,  was  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  the  Established  clergy  towards 
Wesley  and  his  followers.  Hence  the  necessity 
arose  for  lay  agency  in  order  to  secure  the  iiistruc- 
tion  and  supervision  of  the  converts.  Pious  and 
experienced  men  were  accordingly  selected  to  dis- 
charge this  important  duty.  At  first  they  were 
permitted  only  to  expomid  the  Scriptures  in  a  plain 
familiar  stvle ;  but  In  course  of  time  Lay  preaching 
was  reluctantly   sanctioned.     Thus  there   was  sent 


forth  a  large  statf  of  zealous  men,  who  proclaimed 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  with  such  energy  and 
success,  that  many  new  converts  were  added  to  the 
ranks  of  Methodism.  Several  clergymen  also  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  movement,  who,  along 
with  Wesley  and  a  large  body  of  lay  assistants,  car- 
ried on  a  regular  system  of  open-air  iireaching,  which 
was  attended  everywhere  by  immense  crowds  of 
eager  and  attentive  hearers. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Methodist  Society  called 
for  some  fiirtlier  stcjis  towards  union  and  .system. 
By  the  invitation  of  the  Wesleys,  therefore,  the 
leaders  were  invited  to  meet  in  London,  and  in  June 
1744  the  first  Conference  was  lield.  See  Confer- 
ence (A\'i;.sleyan).  Hitherto  the  preachers  had 
carried  on  their  operations  simply  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Jlr.  Wesley,  but  without  any  intercourse  with 
one  another.  But  by  uniting  lliem  in  Conference 
they  were  enabled  to  adopt  a  regular  and  systema- 
tic arrangement.  At  the  first  Conference  only  six 
persons  were  present,  of  wliom  five  were  clerg^'mcn 
of  the  Established  Church.  With  this  small  Con- 
vention originated  a  thoroughly  organized  ecclesias- 
tical structure,  which  has  proved  itself  one  of  the 
most  potent  influences  in  the  religious  history  of 
England.  Tlie  Methodist  movement  was  now  re 
duced  to  order.  Tlie  country  was  dl\ided  into  cir- 
cin'ts,  each  witli  its  assistant  or  superintendent.  All 
chapels  were  conveyed  to  lay  trustees;  travelling 
preachers  were  allowed  a  slated  sum  for  support, 
and  reirnlatlons  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  the  diflerent  officers  of  the  Society ;  all,  however, 
being  under  the  undisputed  control  of  John  Wesley, 
Charle.s,  his  younger  brother,  having  withdrawn  from 
the  active  management  of  affairs  in  consequence  of 
his  disapproval  of  lay-preaching. 

The  Conference  met  regularly  every  year,  and  one 
improvement  after  another  was  introduced  into  the 
system  of  Methodism  according  as  pecidiar  circum- 
stances seemed  to  demand.  One  point  Wesley  kept 
in  view  in  all  his  arrangements,  to  prevent  if  possible 
the  separation  of  the  Societies  from  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that 
he  deviated  even  in  the  slightest  degree  from  chinch 
order.  Even  when  tlie  numbers  of  his  adherents 
were  verv  large,  and  their  preachers  bad  obtained 
great  iiifliienee  over  the  people,  the  .sacraments  were 
received  only  in  the  parisli  churches.  Many  years 
elapsed  before  the  sacraments  were  administered,  or 
iiastoral  authority  exercised  by  the  Wesleyan  preach- 
ers. This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  iiKlieation  how  nn- 
willlng  Mr.  Wesley  was  to  dissever  his  adherents 
from  the  Church  of  England,  or  to  establi.'-Ii  a  se- 
|iaiate  and  independent  sect. 

How  rapidly  the  Methodists  increased  in  number 
after  the  org.anlzation  of  the  body,  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact,  tliat,  in  1749,  there  were  twenty  circuits  in 
England,  two  in  Wales,  two  in  Scotland,  and  seven 
in  Ireland.  In  1765  the  circuits  in  Englaml  had  in- 
creased to  twentv-'ive,  those  in  Scotland  to  four,  .and 
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those  ill  Ireland  to  ciglit.  Metlioilisin  had  now  be- 
come an  inijinrlaiit  .■i^cncy  in  reviving  Chiisliaiiity 
ill  Kni^laiid.  and  hotli  in  doctrine  and  discijiiine  it 
hail  assumed  a  rc?ul,'W  and  consistent  foini,  nut  by 
aiiv  preconcerted  plan  on  the  part  -of  Mr.  Wesley, 
hut  simply  by  the  leadings  of  Providence.  '■  Onr 
venerable  Founder,"  says  the  Conference  of  1824, 
"  kept  one  end  only  in  view, — the  dilVnsion  of  scrip- 
tural Christianity  throughout  the  land,  and  the  pre 
servation  of  all  who  had  believed,  throush  grace,  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  This  guiding  jirinci- 
pie  he  steadily  followed  ;  and  to  that  he  surrendered, 
CJiulioiisly,  but  faithfully,  whatever,  in  bis  precon- 
ceived opinions,  lie  discovered  to  be  contniiy  to  the 
indications  of  Him  whose  the  work  was,  and  to  whom 
lie  had  yielded  himself  up,  implicitly,  as  his  servant 
and  instrument.  In  the  further  growth  of  the  So- 
cieties, the  same  guidance  of  providential  circum- 
stances,— the  .same  'signs  of  the  limes,' — led  to  that 
full  provision  for  the  direction  of  the  Societies,  and 
for  their  being  supplied  with  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  to  that  more  jierfect  pas- 
toral care  which  the  number  of  the  members,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  congregations,  (collected  not  out  of 
the  spoils  of  other  churches,  but  out  of  '  the  world' 
which  '  lieth  in  wickedness,')  imperatively  required. 
Less  than  this,  the  demand.^  of  piety  and  conscience 
would  not  allow  ;  more  than  those  interests  required, 
has  not  been  aimed  at.  The  object  has,  at  no  time, 
been  to  make  a  sect,  but  to  extend  the  Chri.stianiiy 
of  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  land;  not  to  give 
currency  to  a  incre  .system  of  o])inions,  but  to  bring 
men  everywhere  under  tlie  ell'ectu.al  influence  of  the 
'  truth  which  is  according  to  godliness;'  and,  in  the 
degree  to  which  God  slioiild  give  his  blessing  to 
these  eflbrts,  to  fohi  the  gathered  flock  from  danger, 
and  to  supply  to  it  wholesome  and  sulVicienf  pasture. 
These,  beloved  brethren,  are  the  principles  which 
lead  us  to  (lod  alone,  who  has  made  us  'a  people 
who  were  not  a  people,' — and  which  constantly  re- 
mind us  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  thus 
gathered  in  His  name,  and  that  our  only  bu.siness  on 
earth  is  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him,  '  who  li.alh 
called  us  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light.'" 

The  ye.ar  1784  constituted  one  of  the  most  impor- 
t.-iMt  eras  ill  the  history  of  Weslevan  Methodism.  It 
was  at  this  period  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  st.ability 
and  '.rovernnient  of  the  connexion  after  his  remov.al, 
Mr.  U'esley  got  a  "  Deed  of  Declaration"  drawn  up 
and  regularly  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  establi.'lied  a  legal  description  or  deliiii- 
tion  of  the  term  "  (!onference  of  the  people  called  Me- 
tliodists."  Without  this  legal  instrument  the  Confer- 
ence would  have  become,  at  Wesley's  death,  a  com- 
plete nonentity  in  the  eye  of  law.  Hut  another  event 
which,  by  its  importance  and  manifold  bearings,  sig- 
nalized the  year  1784,  was.  that,  in  the  course  of  it, 
Mr.  Wesley,  for  the  (irst  time,  assumed  and  exer- 
cised the  power  of  ordination  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Coke,  wlioiii  he  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Me- 


ihodist  Societies  in  North  America.  In  this  act  la- 
was  assisted  by  other  ordained  niini>lers;  tuid  in 
taking  upon  himself  this  power,  though  only  a  pres- 
bvter  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  jnstilied  himsell 
bv  an  appeal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  many  of 
his  adhcrenis  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Norlh 
America  being  greatly  distressed  tor  want  of  min- 
isters to  administer  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  ii.«ages  of  the  Church 
of  Ivigland.  On  the  same  principle,  in  1787,  three 
of  the  Knglish  preachers  were  ordained  for  Scotland. 

Hapjiily  for  the  interests  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
its  founder  lived  till  he  had  reached  the  .-uhaneed 
age  of  eighty-seven,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  high  pri- 
vilege of  seeing  the  cause  which  he  had  originated 
fully  consolidated,  and  in  vigorous  operation,  exercis- 
ing an  influence  over  the  religion  of  the  English  peo- 
ple second  onlv  to  that  of  the  National  Esiablishment 
itself".  Wesley's  death,  in  1791,  necessarily  pro- 
duced a  great  alteration  in  the  relations  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Conference,  'i'hroiigliout  his  life  he  had 
acted  as  the  arbiter  between  these  two  parlies,  and 
such  was  the  respect,  and  even  veneration  in  which 
lie  was  held,  that  his  decisions  invariably  commanded 
instant  and  cordial  submission.  The  Conference  lui- 
tur.ally  iinagiiud  that  after  his  death  the  power  and 
authority  which  he  possessed  might  safely  be  ex'er- 
ciscd  by  them  :  but  there  being  no  one  now  to  mo- 
derate or  restrain  its  exerci.sc,  considerable  disseii.sion 
existed  from  1792  to  1797,  when  at  length  certain 
rules,  a  portion  of  which  were  called  "The  Rules  of 
Pacitication,"  were  agreed  to  by  the  Conference, 
placing  some  limitation  U])on  the  power  of  the  preach- 
ers, and  increasing  that  of  the  people. 

The  death  of  the  founder  of  Methodism  was  deeply 
deplored  by  the  whole  connexion.  It  was  felt  by 
multitudes  to  be  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  father. 
He  was  the  tinal  arbiter  in  all  disputes  which  arose 
ihroiigliout  the  body,  and  even  the  Conference  itself 
had  been  wont  to  bow  with  implicit  subnii.ssion  to  his 
will.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  removal  of  such 
a  inaii, — a  man  .so  universally  li(moured,  respected, 
and  beloved, — should  have  been  mourned  as  an  almost 
irreparable  loss.  And  all  the  more  deeply  was  his 
departure  regretted,  that  no  .sooner  was  he  wiihdrawn 
fnnn  them  than  the  nio.-t  painful  dissensions  broke  out 
among  his  followers.  Diflicniiies  began  to  ari.se  as  to 
the  riglitsof  trustees  over  the  chapels,  and  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers  ;  and  a  question  was  now  agi- 
tated for  the  first  time  as  to  the  right  of  the  laity  to 
participate  in  the  spiritual  and  secular  government  of 
the  bully.  It  had  been  the  anxious  desire  of  Wes- 
ley tlnonghout  his  life,  to  obviate  any  chance  of  a  col- 
lision between  the  Methodists  and  the  Established 
Church.  No  such  delicacy,  however,  was  felt  by  his 
followers  after  his  decease.  The  people  urged  upon 
the  Conference  their  "  right  to  hold  public  religious 
worship  at  such  hours  as  were  most  convenient,  with- 
out being  restricted  to  the  mere  intervals  of  the  hours 
appointed   for  service  in  the  Est.ablished  Church." 
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And  not  only  so,  but  the  popular  deinnnds  rose  still 
higher.  The  members  of  the  Methodist  body  were 
no  longer  contented  with  occupying  the  conip;ir,i- 
tively  lunnble  position  of  a  Society,  beyond  which 
the  ambition  of  their  founder  had  never  risen;  they 
demanded  that  Methodism  should  be  recognized  as 
a  churcli.  ordaining  ministers,  dispensing  sacraments, 
an(l  administering  discipline. 

For  several  years  the  Methodist  Societies  were  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion  aiul  insubordination  ;  | 
and  this  was  aggravated  by  an  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  tlie  travelling  preachers,  to  exercise  over  the  peo- 
ple the  same  power  which  Wesluy  liad  exercised  dur- 
ing his  life.  Year  after  year  the  Conference  had 
under  their  serious  consideration  the  alarming  state 
of  matters  in  the  body  generally,  and  the  necessity 
of  discovering  some  efficient  remedy.  At  lengtli,  in 
1795,  a  Plan  of  Pacification  was  devised  by  the  Con- 
ference, which,  for  a  time  at  least,  allayed  the  wide- 
spread discontent,  by  yielding  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  demands  of  the  people.  Thus  it  was  decided, 
that  the  ministerial  office  should  no  longer  be  limited 
in  its  duties  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but 
should  include  also  the  dispensation  of  the  sacra- 
ments, bv  those  only,  however,  who  were  authorized 
by  the  Conference,  and  at  such  tiines  and  in  such 
manner  onlv  as  the  Conference  should  appoint.  In 
regard  to  the  claims  of  the  chapel  trustees  and  the 
laity  generally,  the  Plan  of  Pacific;ition  declared  the 
absolute  right  of  the  Conference  to  appoint  preach 
f.rs,  and  the  inability  of  the  trustees  to  refuse  their 
admission  into  the  chapels.  While  thus  resisting,  to 
a  certain  extent,  tlie  demands  of  the  trustees,  the 
Conference  formed  a  new  coiu't,  for  purposes  ot  iJis- 
cipline,  consisthig  of  all  the  preachers  of  tlie  dis- 
trict and  all  tlie  trustees,  stewards,  and  leaders  of 
the  circuit ;  and  before  this  court  any  accusation 
against  a  preacher  could  be  laid,  while  it  h.ad  power 
to  suspend  hint  from  his  office  until  next  Conference, 
to  wliom  the  case  must  be  referred. 

The  Plan  of  Pacitication  thus  framed  in  1795  con- 
tinues in  force  among  tlie  Wesley.tns  down  to  the 
present  dav.  The  framework  of  Metliodism  was 
now  set  up,  and  the  body  thoroughly  organized, 
though  great  numbers  of  its  people  still  remain- 
ed in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  The 
following  concise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
entire  system  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  given  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy,  in  his  '  Memorials  of 
.lonas  Sugden  :  "  No  one  is  regarded  as  a  member 
of  this  church  who  does  not  meet  in  class.  Each 
class  consists  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  persons,  who 
are  under  the  care  of  a  leader.  They  meet  together 
everv  week  to  relate  their  spiritual  exercises,  and 
receive  advices  from  the  leader,  commencing  and 
oonchiding  with  singing  and  prayer,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  small  sum  is  given  towards  the  sustentalion 
of  tlie  ministrv.  The  class-meeting  is  regarded  as 
the  most  [ireciniis  .and  cflicient  of  tlie  arrangements 
peculiar  to  Methodism  ;  its  safeguard,  its  power,  and 


its  hope.  The  leaders  of  each  Society  meet  toge- 
ther weekly,  and  then  pay  in  the  contributions  they 
liave  received  to  their  own  steward.  Anotlier  meet- 
ing is  held  quarterly,  of  local  preachers,  leaders, 
stewards,  and  trustees  of  cliapels,  from  all  the  So- 
cieties in  the  circuit,  wlien  the  Society-stewards 
hand  over  the  contributions  from  the  classes  to  the 
circuit-stewards,  through  whom  the  ministers  re- 
ceive tlieir  stipend.  A  circuit  comprises  the  por- 
tion of  country  under  tlie  care  of  the  same  ministers, 
who  officiate  alternately  in  all  the  chapels  with- 
in its  limits.  They  are  assisted  by  local  preachers, 
a  useful  and  lionourable  class  of  men,  who,  without 
fee  or  earthly  reward,  preach  the  gospel  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  on  the  week-days  follow  a  secular  calling. 
They  are  more  numerous  than  the  ministers  ;  there 
being  at  present  in  the  Keigliley  circuit,  three  min- 
isters and  thirty-five  local  preachers.  No  minister 
cai  remain  in  tlie  .«ame  circuit  more  than  three 
rears.  .Several  circuits  form  a  district,  all  the  min- 
isters and  circuit-stewards  of  which  meet  together 
annnallv,  for  the  transaction  of  business  preparatory 
to  the  Conference;  and  the  ministers,  in  a  commit- 
tee of  their  own,  ex.amiiie  character,  receive  candi- 
d.ates  for  the  ministry,  and  impure  into  the  spiritual 
state  of  lach  circuit,  taking  account  of  tlie  number  of 
members  in  Society.  In  England  there  are  4.'j9  cir- 
cuits and  "29  districts.  The  minister  having  charge  of 
a  circuit  is  called  the  superintendent  ;  and  of  a  dis- 
trict, the  chairman.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  court  is 
the  Conference.  It  meets  annually  in  one  or  other  of 
the  principal  towns  in  England,  and  is  attended  by 
from  three  to  five  hundred  ministers.  At  this  time 
ministers  are  admitted  and  ordained  ;  every  minister's 
name  in  the  whole  connexion,  in  whatever  part  of 
tlie  world  resident,  is  read  .aloud,  and  relative  to 
each  the  question  is  .asked,  if  there  be  any  objection 
to  his  character,  and  the  representative  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lives  must  return  an  answer,  found- 
ed on  previous  investigation,  in  each  separate  case; 
cases  of  discipline  are  examined  ;  the  ministers  are 
appointed  to  the  circuits  in  which  they  are  to  la- 
bour during  the  following  year;  each  of  the  con- 
nexion.il  Institutions  and  Societies  passes  under  re- 
view ;  officers  and  committees  are  appointed;  and 
all  business  is  transacted  that  relates  to  the  Lener  1 
interests  of  this  branch  of  the  Churcli  of  Christ. 
Previous  to  the  sitting  of  the  Conference,  all  matters 
connected  with  finance  are  arranged,  in  |)ieparalory 
committees,  composed  of  ministers  and  of  the  princi- 
pal lavmen  in  the  Connexion.  To  the  uninitiated 
stranger.  Methodism  may  appear  like  a  tissue  of 
meaningless  anomalies;  but  on  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance he  would  find  that  it  is  a  wondert'ul  system  of 
nice  adjustment  and  adaptation;  in  no  other  church 
is  lav  agency  employed  to  the  same  extent,  and  yet 
in  no  other  church  are  the  ministers  more  indepen- 
dent of  any  influence  tliat  might  deter  them  from  the 
declaration  of  nmvelcoine  tnilh,  or  the  exercise  of  a 
godly  discipline ;  and  its  efficiency  is  made  manitest 
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ill  nearly  every  place  in  wliicli  ils  coui-se  is  not  ob- 
siriicteii  bv  those  who  have  previously  renderetl 
theinselvc?  amenable  to  the  censure  of  its  courts,  or 
by  the  members  of  otlier  churches  who  would  seek 
to  assimilate  it  to  their  own  institutions." 

Besides  the  Classes,  to  which  the  Wcsleyan  Me- 
thodists attach  much  importance  as  tlie  \  ery  life  of 
their  system,  there  are  also  still  smaller  collections  of 
four  or  five  persons  called  "  Hands,"  which  were  first 
established  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1742.  These  little 
companies  were  instituted  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  a  more  private 
and  imrc.-trained  confession  to  each  other,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Apostolic  exhortation.  '•  Confess  your 
faults  one  to  aiicilher."  The  persons  forming  each 
"baud"  are  all  of  the  same  condition  ;  either  m.ir- 
ried  women  or  single  women,  married  men  or  single 
men.  The  rules  of  the  '-Hands"  are  (1.)  That  no- 
thing spoken  in  the  Society  be  spoken  again ;  (2.) 
That  every  member  submit  to  his  minister  in  all  in- 
dift'erent  things;  (3.)  That  every  member  bring  once 
a-week,  all  he  can  spare  to  a  common  stock.  The 
four  following  questions  are  to  be  proposed  to  the 
members  separately  at  every  weekly  meeting:  1. 
What  known  sins  have  you  committed  since  our  List 
meeting?  2.  What  temptations  have  you  met  with? 
3.  How  were  you  delivered?  4.  What  have  you 
thought,  .s.-iid,  or  done,  of  which  you  doubt  whether 
it  be  a  sin  or  not? 

The  chtsses  .ittaehed  to  each  We.sleynn  chapel  are 
termed  as  a  whole,  a  "  Society,"  which  corresponds 
to  a  church  or  congregation  in  other  denominations; 
and  a  number  of  Societies  within  a  certain  range  are 
termed  a  "circuit."  In  each  circuit  there  are  two 
descriptions  of  preachers,  regular  and  local.  The 
regular  are  separated  entirely  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  are  supported  by  the  weekly  and  quar- 
terly contribiuions  of  members  in  their  classes,  and 
the  proceeds  of  what  are  called  Quarterly  Collec- 
tions, made  in  every  congregation  once  in  three 
months.  From  one  to  four  "itinerant  preachers," 
as  the  regular  nlini^ters  are  called,  are  appointed  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  in  immediate  suc- 
cession to  the  same  circuit.  They  are  expected  not 
to  confine  their  ministry  to  one  pl.ice,  but  to  itinerate 
throughout  the  circuit.  There  are  probably  about 
1,000  AVesleyan  itinerant  preachers  In  Great  Hrllain. 
The  local  preachers  follow  a  secular  calling,  and 
preach  on  the  Sabljaths  according  to  a  plan  which  is 
laiii  down  everv  quarter.  The  number  of  these  local 
preachers  is  about  15.000. 

The  public  worship  of  the  Wesleyan  body  varies 
considerably  in  dilTerent  places.  In  .some,  more 
especially  of  the  larger  chapels  in  London,  and  other 
large  towns  in  England,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  Engl.and  is  in  regular  use  ;  while  in  many  chapels 
the  service  is  conducted  wholly  in  an  extemporary 
form.  When  the  I/iturgy  is  used,  it  is  according  to 
a  revised  form,  which  was  ]irepared  by  Wesley  for 
his  adherents.     The  ihirtv-nlne  articles  also  of  the 


Church  of  England  arc  reduced  in  the  hands  of  llic 
Wesleyans  to  twenty-five.  The  rite  of  confiiTiia- 
tlon  is  not  practised  l>y  the  body,  but  many  |i.arenls 
belonging  to  the  Connexion  send  their  children  to  be 
confirmed  by  an  English  bishop.  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  usually  administered  according  to  the  rubric 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Love  Feasts  are  occa- 
sionally celebrated ;  and  a  solemn  Watch-night  or 
midni'.jht  meeting  at  the  close  of  each  year  is  regu- 
larly observed.  Tiierc  is  also  a  practice  observed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  called  the  "renewing  of 
the  covenant,"  when  the  members  of  the  Society  de- 
dicate themselves  anew  to  the  l.,ord.  The  hynm- 
book  forms  an  important  element  in  the  wor-hip  of 
tlie  Wcsleyan  Methodists,  and  where  instrumenfal 
music  is  used  in  any  of  their  cha]iels,  the  utmost  care 
is  taken  that  the  congi-egalion  be  encouraged  to  join 
with  heart  and  voice  in  singing  the  praises  of  God. 
A  quarterly  fast  iscijoined  to  be  kept  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

No  feature  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  given  rise 
to  more  frequent  and  more  violent  dispiues  than  the 
exclusively  clerical  composition  of  the  Conference. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  a  love  of 
change  and  an  Impatience  of  restraint  was  so  strongly 
engendered  by  the  French  Revolution,  a  class  of 
people  arose  among  the  followers  of  AVesley,  who, 
enthusiastic  for  liberty,  demanded  that  the  laity 
should  be  represented  in  the  Conference  as  well  aa 
the  clergy.  Aiul  this  cry  for  popular  rights  was 
not  only  raised  without,  but  also  within  the  Con- 
ference, and  nnder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Kilham  a 
secession  on  this  account  took  place  in  1T9G.  The 
question  as  to  the  admission  of  l.ty  delegates  was 
carefullv  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  Confer- 
ence, and  after  mature  dcliberalion  it  was  decided 
"that  thev  cannot  admit  any  but  regular  travelling 
preachers  into  their  body,  either  in  the  Conference 
or  in  district  meetings,  and  preserve  the  system  of 
Methodism  entire;  p.articularly  the  itinerant  plan 
which  they  are  determined  to  support."  This  de- 
cided refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  the  lay  element  into  then'  body, 
gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  new  society  of  .Mi- 
lliodists.  conmionly  known  by  the  name  of  Killinin 
ifrx.  or  .as  thev  styled  themselve.s.  the  Mktikidist 
(WnsLF.YAx)  Nf.w  CoNXKXiox  (which  see  . 

The  agitation  of  the  siibject  of  lay  delegation,  .Mud 
the  secession  which  followed,  led  the  ConlVrence  to 
grant  several  concessions,  handing  over  a  portion  of 
the  authority  which  they  themselves  had  hitherto  ex 
ercised  in  financial  and  other  -secular  matters,  to  the 
quarterly  and  district  meetings.  The  laity  were  also 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  botii 
in  the  matter  of  the  admission  and  the  expulsion  of 
members.  In  consequence  of  these  concessions,  har- 
mony was  restored,  and  for  thirty  years  peace  reign- 
ed throughout  the  wbole  of  the  original  Connexion.. 
Every  year  the  Wesleyans  increased  in  numbers, 
and  grew  In  infiuence  and  political  Iin]nprtance.     in 
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several  [lublic  qiie-tiuiis  ihey  tuuk  an  aclive  interest, 
more  esiiecially  in  tlie  siipiiressioii  of  tlie  slave  trade, 
and  in  the  emancipation  of  tlie  slaves. 

In  1827  a  controversy  arose,  wliicli  ga^e  rise  to 
much  unseemly  contention.  The  trn.-tees  of  a 
chapel  ill  Leeds  being  desirous  of  introducing  an 
organ,  made  application  to  the  District  Meeting 
for  permission  to  do  s-o,  which,  however,  was  re- 
fused. Accordingly,  the  Trustees  appealed  to  the 
Conference,  who  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Dis- 
trict Meeting,  and  granted  the  request.  A  discus- 
sion now  commenced  througliout  the  Society  on 
the  ipiestion,  whether  the  Conference  possessed 
the  riglit  of  overruling  the  decision  of  a  District 
Meeting.  About  the  same  time  the  question  was 
revived  and  keenly  discussed  as  to  the  power  i  f 
preachers  to  expel  members  from  the  Society ;  and 
as  this  power  was  both  clain'ed  and  exercised  by  the 
preachers,  several  thou.^and  members  let't  the  Con- 
nexion. 

A  still  more  serious  secession  took  place  from  tlie 
Wesleyau  Methodists  in  183,"),  giving  rise  to  tlie 
Wc'^lei/dn  MHhodiat  AsKOclation.  This  additional 
rupture  arose  out  of  the  case  of  Dr.  Warren,  who, 
in  consequence  of  his  active  opposiiion  to  some  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Conference,  was  suspended  by  the 
Manchester  District  Meeting.  Against  this  sen- 
tence he  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
decided  against  him,  and  affirmed  the  power  of  the 
District  Meeting  to  suspend,  and  declared  that  in  the 
circumstances  they  had  acted  legally.  The  Con- 
ference, in  a  formal  resolution,  recorded  their  fer- 
vent gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
for  the  gracious  interjiositions  of  his  providence  in 
this  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  "  seeming  to 
the  preachers  appointed  by  the  Conference  the  in- 
alienaljle  occiipaiion  of  our  pulpits;  recognising  the 
pastoral  supervision  and  authority  of  the  Conference 
as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Methodism,  through  the 
medium  of  its  district  committees,  and  alVording  the 
ample  security  of  British  law  to  the  general  economy 
of  Wesleyau  Methodism." 

Not  even  by  this  third  secession  was  the  inherent 
strength  or  vitality  of  Methodism  to  any  consider- 
able extent  diminished.  The  year  1839  was  cele- 
brated as  the  centenary  of  the  Society,  and  during 
the  hundred  years  which  had  passed  since  its  foun- 
dation, the  number  of  regular  chapels  had  risen  to 
the  large  number  of  3,000.  in  addition  to  (he  numer- 
ous preacliing  stations  where  no  chapels  had  been 
built.  The  ministers  of  the  \Vesle^an  body  were 
reported  in  that  year  to  amount  to  1,010,  the  local 
preachers  to  about  4,000,  and  the  members  to  206.801 . 
Such  is  the  vigour  and  efficiency  of  this  compact 
bodv  of  Christians,  that  on  the  occasion  of  celebrat- 
ing their  centenary,  they  contributed  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  £210,000,  which  was  expended  in  the  erection 
of  the  Theological  In.stitutions,  the  Centenary  Hall 
and  Mission  House  in  London,  and  the  Centenary 
Chapel    in   Dublin;  the    piircliase   of   a   Missionary 
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ship;  the  reduction  of  Chapel-debts  to  a  large  ex- 
tent; the  formation  of  the  Education  Fimd  for  the 
extensio!)  of  Day-scliools,  and  of  the  AVoin-out  Min- 
isters and  iMinisters'  Widows  Fimd,  with  other  im- 
portant objects. 

Amid  all  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations  of  the 
jubilee  year,  however,  new  trials  were  preparing  for 
Wesleyau  Methodism.  The  idea  very  generally  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Societies  lliat  the  legitimate 
influence  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Leaders' 
Meetings  and  the  Quarterly  Meetings  was  seriously 
abridged,  and  that  the  Conference,  or  rather  a  small 
party  in  the  Conference,  ruled  with  iinccntrolled 
and  despotic  authority.  The  feelings  of  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  which  were  entertained  in  many 
quarters,  found  vent  in  several  tracts,  which  appeared 
at  intervals  between  1844  and  1848,  under  the  name 
of  the  '  Fly  Sheets."  These  tracts,  which  were  pub- 
lished anonymously,  were  evidently  the  production 
either  of  a  member  of  Conference,  or  at  all  e\cnts 
of  one  who  was  acquainted  with  all  its  proceedings; 
and  their  chief  object  seemed  to  be  not  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Wesleyau  body,  but  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  its  administration.  Such  severe  and 
even  scurrilous  alt.-icks  as  were  contained  in  the 
'  Fly  Sheets,'  were  fitted  only  to  produce  irritation  in 
the  minds  of  those  whose  proceedings  were  so  freely 
canvassed,  and  the  Conference  therefore  proceeded  to 
take  steps  tor  the  discovery  of  the  persons  who  liad 
been  implicated  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
tlie  '  Fly  Sheets.'  To  facilitate  the  discovery  of  the 
guilty  parties,  the  question  was  put  to  each  of  the 
suspected  parties,  whether  be  w.is  the  author  of  the 
obnoxious  tracts.  Three  of  the  brethren  declined 
to  reply  to  the  question,  and  were  in  consequence 
bx|ielled,  while  two  other  ministers  were  censured 
and  degraded  from  the  ofHce  of  superintendent,  I  ut 
nut  expelled.  These  prompt  and  decisive  measures 
appeared  for  a  short  time  to  restore  order  and  quiet 
throughout  the  Societies;  but  in  the  course  of  two 
ye.ars  more  the  Conference  found  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pel another  minister  for  countenancing  the  "  nn- 
righteous  agitation."  The  general  prosperity  of  the 
bodv,  however,  was  unimpaired  by  all  that  had  hap- 
jicned,  the  members  actually  .idmittcd  having  n- 
crcased  by  0,000  in  the  year  1850.  while  20.000  more 
had  been  taken  on  trial. 

A  serious  crisis  now  seemed  to  be  rapidly  ajiproach- 
ing.  The  agitation  which  bad  so  long  been  spreading 
secretly  among  the  people,  found  vent  in  numerous 
memorials  to  the  Conference,  which  were  only  an- 
swered bv  an  avowal  of  the  determination  of  that 
court  to  adhere  to  the  true  principles  of  Methodism. 
Four  hundred  delegates  from  the  discontented  parties 
throughout  the  kingdom  held  a  meeting  in  London 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  Conference,  and  when  the 
suiireme  court  assembled,  petitions,  with  more  than 
50,000  signatures,  were  laid  upon  the  table,  praying 
for  the  redress  of  certain  grievances,  and  the  conces- 
sion of  certain  rights.  Finding  that  malters  had 
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assumed  an  a,-|>cct  so  alariiiiii';,  llie  Conference  re 
solved  to  net  witli  lirmness,  nnd.  aceordingly,  with 
an  nnsparlni;  liand,  liny  cnt  off  from  all  connexion 
with  the  Sueictv  every  individuiil  who  had  been  in 
any  wav  concerned  in  the  nieelinj;  of  delcRales,  and 
all  even  to  the  extent  of  whole  classes  aii<i  socieiie- 
wlio  had  been  accessory  to  those  distiirhances  which 
were  threatening  the  very  cxislonce  of  Methodism 
in  England. 

The  Conference  of  lft.')l  condncted  its  proceedings 
in  a  spirit  of  nndiniinislied  linnncss.  The  delegates 
airain  assembled  and  sought  an  interview  with  the 
supreme  court,  but  were  refused.  Still  a  step  in 
advance  was  gained,  for  several  memorials  having 
been  presented  from  the  disaffected,  the  Conftrence 
appointed  a  large  committee  of  their  nuudjer  to  "ex- 
amine the  suggestions  contained  in  them,  and  to 
report  on  the  same."  The  president  was  also  au- 
thorized, if  he  .saw  lit,  to  invite  a  number  of  suitable 
laymen  "  to  confer  with  them  on  the  results  to 
wluch  they  had  attained."  It  was  all  the  more 
iiecess-iry  to  adopt  such  comiliatory  measures,  the 
Connexion  having  lost  in  the  cnnrse  of  the  year  the 
enomious  nnmher  of  5t>,('(X)  nieinhers  by  expulsion 
and  secession. 

With  so  large  a  body  of  mendicrs  alienated  from 
her  communion  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  the 
AVesleyan  Methodist  Church  had  now  evidently 
reached  a  crisis  in  her  hi.-;torv.  I>ut  the  Conference 
refused  to  be  driven  from  the  position  they  had 
taken  up,  and  in  their  annual  i\ddress  they  declared 
their  (leteriiiiiialinn  "to  hold  the  pastoral  crook  with 
steady  and  unfaltering  hand."  Firmness,  however, 
did  not  avail  to  dieck  tlie  gi-owiug  dissatisfaction. 
A  large  assembly  of  members  and  office  ho.'uers  of 
the  Society  was  held  at  IJiriniugliani  in  December 
1851,  to  deliberate  upon  "the  present  dis.nstrons 
state  of  Melluidism;"  and  on  this  occasion  a  docu- 
ment wa.s  signed  by  more  than  700  trustees,  leades. 
and  local  preachers,  containing  a  detailed  enumera- 
tion of  the  grievances  which  it  w.is  expected  the 
Conference  would  take  steps  to  redre.^s.  Yet  ihe  agi- 
tation, far  from  being  repressed,  was  as  violent  as  ever 
when  the  Conference  met  at  Sheffield  in  18.')2,  de- 
termined, although  in  the  course  of  two  vears  the 
Societies  li;id  lost  77,000.  still  to  preserve  the  spirit 
of  re.sistancc  by  which  it  had  hilherlo  been  ani- 
mated. The  Dedarationists,  who  had  now  reached 
the  large  number  of  2.000,  presented  a  rcspecttnl 
])etition  to  the  Conference  praying  to  be  heard  by 
deputation.  This  request  was  refused,  and  the  irri- 
tation thereby  excited  was  aggravated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  President,  while  he  had  invited 
74.5  laymen  to  meet  with  the  Couiniittce  of  Con- 
ference, had  carefully  excliidei)  from  Ihe  number 
every  indivi<lual  whose  name  was  attached  to  the 
Itirniingham  declaration.  l{y  the  conjunct  labours 
of  the  Conimittee.  and  ihe  laymen  thus  selected  to 
deliberate  along  with  them,  several  alterations  were 
m.nde  with  tlie   view  of  conciliating  the  agitators. 
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But  all  wait  of  no  avail ;  the  breach  only  became 
wider  and  wider  a-s  time  rolled  on.  Another  protest 
was  issued  in  Decendier  1852,  denying  ''tho  right  of 
itinerant  ministers  to  excommnnicale  Uiendxirs  wiih- 
oiit  the  .'■anction  of  the  church  or  of  its  locid  officers; 
nor  to  depose  officers  without  the  sanclioii  of  their 
peers."  "  We  cannot  admit,"  it  is  aildcd,  "  the  right 
of  either  ministers.  |ia~lors,  or  others  to  .select  w  horn 
thev  please  for  sjiccial  conference  on  matters  upon 
which  all  are  equally  concerned.  We  caiuiot  admit 
the  right  of  any  class  of  lucii  to  futtir  all  other 
cla.sscs  iu  the  church  for  ihe  prevention  of  a  free  and 
honest  expression  of  opinion  on  matters  of  church 
imlitv  and  discipline,  put  forth  in  a  peaceable  and 
godlv  manner."  This  protest,  which  was  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  Conference  at  its  mciling  in  185.3, 
was  rejected,  though  the  secession  had  been  enlarged 
in  the  coui-se  of  tho  previous  year  by  the  addition  to 
its  numbers  of  10.000  Methodists. 

The  shock  which  the  Wcsleyan  body  has  received 
of  late  ye.irs  bv  the  large  sccc-sions  w  hich  have  from 
time  to  time  been  thinning  its  ranks,  shows  the  mas- 
culine strength  aid  vigour  of  Ihe  Society,  which  afier 
all  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential religious  denomiualioiis  in  England.  The 
seceding  bodies  of  Me'liodi.-ls  arc  evidently  dis- 
posed to  niainlain  their  p(isiiion  with  Ihinnc.-^s  and 
perseverance;  but  none  seem  to  push  their  disiinc- 
tive  jniiuiples  to  so  great  a  length  as  the  ^^  csleyaii 
Refonncrs.  a  class  of  people  w  hich.  though  they  have 
not  a.sKuincd  Ihe  form  of  a  regular  sect,  hold  opi- 
nions which  are  completely  at  variance  with  the 
fundamental  priuciiilcs  of  Wcsleyan  Methodism,  as 
these  are  understood  by  ihc  Conference.  Thus  they 
assert  that  the  right  of  admiiting  mcmbei-s  into  llie 
church,  and  excluding  them  from  it,  is  vested  only  in 
the  chnrch -members,  who  are  entitled  to  be  present 
at  all  meetings  in  which  the  business  of  the  church 
is  traiL^acted.  They  liold  also  that  il  belongs  to  the 
church  to  nominate  and  elect  all  office- be.irers,  and 
ihal  the  local  courts  should  be  independent  of  the 
Conference,  and  their  decisions  reckoned  lliial.  The 
I!eformei-s  siill  account  themselves  as  '\\'c>!eyan 
Methodists,  and  instead  of  seceding  Iroin  the  .Society 
and  forming  a  new  sect,  they  direct  iheir  whole  ef- 
forts towards  a  complete  change  iu  the  constitution 
of  the  original  Connexion:  and  insist,  as  e.ssenlial  lo 
the  restoration  of  i  eace  and  harmony,  that  all  preach- 
ers, officers,  and  members,  who  have  been  expelled 
in  con.sequeiicc  of  recent  proceedings,  should  be  re- 
stored. Rut  allhongh  by  the  disseiusious  of  late 
years  Wcsleyan  Jlethodism  is  calculated  to  have 
Inst  100,000  meinbers,  orouc-third  of  the  whole,  the 
Conference  and  the  remanent  body  maintain  that 
ihe  proceeilings  of  Ciuifercnce  have  been  thoroughly 
in  ."jccordancc  with  the  constitution  of  the  Society  as 
laid  down  in  the  |iolldccd,  and  besides,  carry  wiili 
them  the  warrant  of  Scriptrnx.  Such  assumptions, 
of  course,  are  strongly  denied  by  tlic  various  Seced- 
ing bodies  and  the  Conference  is  condemned  as  ex- 
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crciaiiig  a  cloriciil  (iL'spotism  from  wliicli  tlie  mind  of 
Wesk'v  would  have  revolted,  nnd  which  is  ihoiiglit 
At  variance  not  only  with  sjieeial  jiassages,  hut  witli 
the  whole  spii-it  and  tenor  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Weslevan  Methodist  Society  is  rapidly  repair- 
ing tlie  losses  it  has  sustained  by  the  retirement  and 
expul>ion  of  so  many  of  its  members,  the  number  at 
present  in  communion  with  the  Society  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  accounts  in  Great  Britain, 
270.0'J5,  being  an  increase  during  the  last  year  of 
6,260.  The  number  of  nn!ii>ters  in  Great  Britain  is 
reported  on  the  same  authority  to  be  1,295,  and 
preachers  on  trial,  83.  In  Ireland  the  members  a'C 
19,287,  the  ministers,  107.  and  the  preachers  on 
trial,  18.  "  The  Wesleyan  missions  were  commenced 
in  1786,  and  were  until  181.3  confined  chiefly  lo 
Briilsh  North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  In 
the  December  of  that  year,  however.  Dr.  Coke,  ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  young  missionaries,  em- 
barked for  India.  Up  to  this  period,  Dr.  Coke  had 
mainly  raised  the  funds  needed  to  carry  on  the  Me- 
thodist Missionary  operations.  The  additional  evan- 
gelislic  enterprise  now  entered  upon  made  new  ar- 
r.ingements  and  exertions  neces.sary.  Various  ]ilans 
were  suggested  ;  but  that  which  originated  with  the 
late  Kev.  George  i\Iorley  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bunt- 
ing, then  stationed  in  Leeds,  and  sanctioned  by  sev- 
eral of  the  ministers  in  that  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, was  adopted  by  the  ensuing  Conference. 
That  scheme  has  been  greatly  owned  of  God.  In 
1814  the  income  of  the  Missionary  fund  was  below 
£7,000;  there  were  70  Missionaries,  and  the  number 
of  members  under  their  care  was  18,747.  Now,  there 
are,  according  to  the  last  returns,  114,528  accredited 
chnrch-nicinbers,  besides  6,922  on  trial  for  member- 
ship, under  the  care  of  6.^2  Missionaries;  and  the 
income  is  £119.205  8s.  2d." 

MKTIIODIST  (Wicsi.KYAX)  .\SSOCrATIOX. 
The  most  frequent  source  of  the  dissensions  which 
have  .agitated  the  Societies  of  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists has  involved  the  question.  Where  lies  the  power  of 
expelling  members  from  the  body?  Is  it  with  the 
preachers  solely  ?  as  the  Conference  affirms  ;  or  «ith 
preachers  and  class  leaders  jointly  ?  as  the  movement 
party  maintain.  The  controversies  which  have  been 
raised  upon  this  point  have  almost  uniformly  termi- 
nated ina  secession.  One  of  the  nmst  recent  of  these 
disputes  led  to  the  formation  of  the  ]Vej<ki/nn  ^fcthod- 
iit  Association.  In  1834  a  discussion  commenceil  as 
to  the  propriety  of  establishing' .-i  Theological  Institu- 
tion, and  a  minisler,  nameil  Dr.  Warren,  having  pub- 
licly expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  measure,  and 
published  a  p.amphlet  against  it,  w<is  expelled  from 
the  Connexion  by  the  District  meeting  at  Leeds. 
Several  parlies  who  held  and  avowed  similar  semi- 
ments  were  also  cut  off.  Such  sinnmary  proceed- 
ings, on  the  part  of  the  local  courts,  led  to  a  keen 
controversy  throughout  the  Weslevan  Societies 
generally,  all'ccling  the  government  of  the  church. 
.M.uter.-,  had  now  assumed   so   threatening  an  aspect 


that  the  Conference  in  1835  took  action  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  refused  to  yield  the  point  which  they 
had  always  maintained,  that  the  ministers  have  the 
exclusive  power  of  [lassing  sentence  on  convicted 
members  ;  but  at  the  same  lime  they  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  introduce  certain  limilalions  which  tended 
to  modify  the  disciplinary  authority  whicli  they  held 
as  essentially  belonging  to  the  pastoral  office.  Tlie 
limiting  clauses  enacted  at  this  time  professed  to 
guard  accused  members  against  unfair  treatment. 
"Thus  it  was  enacted  (1.)  That  the  senter.ce  should 
not  be  pronounced  till  a  week  at'ter  the  trial.  (2.) 
That  in  difficult  cases  the  superintendent  should  con- 
sult the  leaders  and  others.  (3.)  That  eases  of  ]iro- 
posed  expulsion  should  be  brought  before  the  weekly 
meeting  of  preachers ;  and  (4.)  That  an  appeal 
should  be  allowed  by  either  party  to  a  "  minor  dis- 
trict meeting,"  composed  of  five  preachers,  two  se- 
lected by  the  superintendent,  two  by  the  accused, 
the  fifth  being  universally  the  chairman  of  the 
district.  Other  concilialory  measures  were  also 
passed  by  the  Conference,  which,  however,  left  the 
entire  government  of  the  Connexion,  at  least  in  all 
essential  matters,  exclusively  in  the  lands  of  the 
ministers.  The  movement  parly,  therefore,  having 
failed  to  obtain  the  reforms  they  sought,  seceded, 
and  in  1835  became  a  separate  and  independent  Me- 
thodist Society. 

The  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  differs  fn  m 
the  original  Connexion  neither  in  doctrine  nor  wor- 
ship, but  solely  in  constitutional  arrangements.  The 
principal  peculiarities  are  thus  stated  in  their  own 
))ublished  '  I!egulationB  :'  '-The  Annual  Assembly 
(answering  to  the  Old  Wesleyan  Conference)  is 
distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  the  laity  as 
representati>  es.  It  consists  of  such  of  the  itiner- 
ant and  local  pre;ichcrs,  and  other  official  or  pri- 
vate members,  as  the  circuits,  societies,  or  churches 
in  union  with  the  Association  (and  contribuling 
£50  to  the  support  of  the  ministry)  elect.  The 
nmnber  of  represenlatives  is  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  eonslituents.  Circuits  with  less  than  500 
members  send  one ;  those  with  more  than  600 
and  less  than  1.000  send  two;  and  such  as  have 
more  than  1,000  send  three.  The  Annual  Assem- 
bly admits  persons  on  trial  as  preachers,  examines 
them,  receives  them  into  full  connexion,  appoints 
them  to  their  circuits,  nnd  excludes  or  censures 
them  when  necessary.  It  also  directs  the  applica- 
tion of  all  General  or  Connexional  Funds,  and  ap- 
points a  committee  to  represent  it  till  the  next  As- 
sembly. But  it  does  not  interfere  with  strictly 
local  matter.s,  for  '  each  circuit  has  the  right  and 
power  to  govern  itself  by  its  local  courts,  without 
any  interference  as  to  the  management  of  its  inter- 
nal affairs.'" 

It  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  ecclesiastical  >J.i'\- 
ernnient  of  the  "  Association,"  that  in  matters  of  dis- 
ci|diT.e  the  laity  are  permitted  to  exercise  more  in- 
fluence  Ihan    in  the  original  Wt.-Icvau   Connex!>in. 
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Accordiiiirlv,  it  is  provided  that  "  no  inember  sliall 
lie  cipelleil  from  the  Association  except  by  the 
direction  of  »  iiiiii<irlly  of  a  loaders'  society,  or 
Circuit  Quarterly  Meetin;;."  The  Methodist  As- 
Focialion  luis  made  rapid  progress,  and  is  now  a 
lar^c  and  increasins;  body.  In  1857  there  were  in 
England  ninety  llnec  preacliers.  Tlie  members  in 
En-land  and  Scotland  were  20,873;  in  WaK^s,  2.50  : 
in  Ireland,  .'54;  and  on  fnreigr;  stations,  1,185. 

METHODIST  (Wi:si.i:yan)  NEW  CONNEX- 
ION. This  large  body  of  seceders  from  the  Wes- 
ley.in  Motliodisi  Society  owes  its  origin  to  the  Kev. 
Alexaniier  Killiaiii.  This  Methodist  minister,  who 
was  a  native  of  Epworth  in  Lincnlnsliire,  the  birth- 
]>lace  of  the  We.«levs.  first  rendered  himself  conspi- 
cnons  by  claiming  the  ri^'lit  of  the  people  to  meet  for 
worship  in  elun-eh  honrs,  and  to  receive  the  ."acra- 
ment.s  from  their  own  ministers.  In  a  pamphlet  which 
ho  published  under  tlie  name  of  the  '  Progress  of  Ei- 
berty,'  he  advocated  warmly  the  necessity  of  the  laity 
being  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
church.  The  eitpre.'!sion  of  such  opinions  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  the  Conference,  who,  iti  179G,  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  Connexion.  A  large  nnndjer  of 
Weslevan  Methodists,  amomiling  to  5,000,  sympa- 
thized with  the  sentiments  of  Kilhnni,  and  his  ex- 
pidsion  accordingly  h'd.  in  1797,  to  tlie  formation  of 
a  separate  body,  called  the  New  Connexion.  The 
New  agrees  with  the  Old  Coiniexion  in  doctrine,  and 
in  all  its  distinctive  features.  It  has  the  same  ec- 
clcsiastlc.ll  machinery,  including  cla.sses,  circuits, 
districts,  and  the  Conference.  The  chief  dirt'erence 
between  tlie  two  lies  in  the  degree  of  power  allowed 
in  each  cotnmimion  to  the  laity.  In  the  Original 
Connexion  all  authority  is  virtually  vested  in  the 
preachers,  who  not  only  exclusively  compose  the 
Conference,  but  exercise  the  chief  influence  in  tlie 
inferior  courts.  The  New  Connexion,  on  the  con- 
trary, admits  in  all  its  courts  the  influence  of  the 
laity,  giving  them  a  share  along  with  the  preachers 
ill  all  matters  of  church  government;  candidates  for 
mcinber.ship  must  be  admitted,  not  by  the  iiiinister 
alone,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
isting members  ;  members  cannot  be  expelled  even 
on  a  charge  of  immor.ality,  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  le.iders'  ineeting;  ofTicers  of  the  body,  whether 
leaders,  ministers,  or  stewards,  are  elected  by  the 
chnrcli  and  minister.s  conjointly ;  and  both  in  Dis- 
trict MeelingB  and  the  Annual  Conference  l.iy  dele- 
gates to  the  same  number  as  ministers  are  present, 
freely  chosen  by  the  members  of  Societies. 

Ill  1847  the  Jubilee  of  the  New  Connexion  was 
celebrated,  and  in  honour  of  the  occasion  a  large  sum 
of  money  w.is  raised,  which  has  to  a  great  extent 
rednced  the  debt  on  their  chapels,  and  thus  removed 
a  heavy  ineumbranee  from  their  congregations. 
They  have  a  Magazine  published  monthly,  which  has 
H  circulation  of  several  thousands;  a  'Juvenile  In- 
structor' for  the  use  of  the  young,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  called  the  '  Methodist  I'ilot,'  which  is  the 


organ  of  the  denomination.  At  the  Conference  of 
1857  there  were  reported  as  being  in  England  10 
districts,  52  circuits,  and  4  missions,  112  preach- 
ers, and  19,247  members;  and  in  Canada  57  circuit 
preachers,  and  4,405  members.  Both  in  England 
and  Canada  this  denomination  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. 

METHODIST  (Wisi.i;vA.s)  KEI'OKMEIJS,  a 
considerable  party  of  Methodists,  who,  though  they 
have  not  f'ormally  seceded  from  the  Original  Wes- 
leyan  Connexion,  nor  formed  themsehes  into  a  se- 
|>arate  sect,  occiijiy  the  position  of  a  party  who  have 
bi'en  expelled  by  Conference  from  the  Society,  vet 
protest  against  their  expulsion  as  illegal,  and  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  all  preachers,  ofiiccrs,  and 
meinbers,  who  have  thus  been.  In  their  view,  con- 
trary to  law  and  justice  excluded.  The  jiroceediiigs 
of  Conference  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
party,  look  place  in  1849,  -■several  ministers  having 
been  in  that  year  expelled  in  consequence  of  their 
real  or  supjiosed  connexion  with  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  pamphlets  called  '  Fly  Sheets,'  in  which 
some  points  of  Methodist  procedure  were  discussed 
in  strong  and,  as  it  was  deemed,  .scurrilous  language. 
See  MiiTiioDisTs,  (AVi:si,f,ya.n.)  The  chief  point 
on  which  the  complaints  of  the  Ueformers  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  expelled  ministers  turns,  refers 
to  ministerial  authority  in  matters  of  church  disci- 
pline. On  this  point  their  opinions  are  at  complete 
variance  with  those  of  the  Conference.  In  18.52 
they  published  a  '  Deelarallon  of  Principles,'  which 
is  as  follo'.vs  : 

"  (1.)  That '  the  Church  of  Chri>t  is  the  u-!ioIe  hody 
of  true  believers.' 

'■  (2.)  That  Christ  is  head  over  all  things  to  His 
church,  and  Ills  Wold  the  only  and  sulliclent  iiile 
both  of  its  faith  and  practice. 

"  (.0.)  That  no  rules  or  regulations  should  be  adopt- 
ed but  such  .as  are  in  accordance  with  the  IIolv 
Scripture^,  and  have  received  the  full  conciirreiice  of 
the  churLli. 

"  (4.)  That  the  admission  of  meinbers  into  the 
church,  the  exercise  of  discipline  upon  them,  and 
their  exclusion  from  the  clinrch,  are  lights  vested 
solely  in  the  hands  of  church  members,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  them,  either  directly  or  representatlvelv  ; 
and  that  It  is  the  right  of  members  to  be  present  at 
all  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  church. 

"(5.)  That  the  nomination  and  election  of  all  of- 
fice-bearers is  the  inallen.ib!c  right  of  the  church. 

"(6.)  That,  while  desirous  of  m.aintaining  the  con- 
nexional  principle,  we  hold  that  all  local  courts 
should  be  independent,  and  their  decisions  all'ectliig 
internal  economy  linal. 

"^7.)That  any  restriction  upon  discussion  and 
free  interchange  of  oiiinions  on  matters  afl'ectlng  the 
inlere-sls  of  the  clinrch  is  an  mivvairantcd  Interf'cr- 
ence  with  Its  liberties  and  with  the  rights  of  private 
judgment. 
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"(8.)  That  preacliers  of  tlie  Go.~|iel  are  not  'lords 
over  Goil's  lierita^e,'  for  'one  is  voiir  master,  even 
Cln-ist,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.' 

"  ^9.)  That  the  restoration  of  all  preachers,  officers, 
and  members  wlio  had  been  expelled  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  proceedings  of  tlie  Conference  is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Con- 
nexion." 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  they  have  set 
in  operation  a  distinct  machinery  of  Methodism, 
Ihougli  still  claiming  to  be  considered  not  as  a  seced- 
ing body,  but  as  ^yesleyan  Methodists  who  liave 
been  illegally  excluded  from  the  Society.  The  Cen- 
sus in  1851  reports  339  chapels  as  then  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movement,  but  this  gives  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  real  state  of  tlie  Reforming  party, 
which  in  its  present  state  is  calculated  to  include  at 
least  one-Iialf  of  the  100,000  mcinhers  which  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Connexion  has  lost  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  controversies  which  liave  succcssive'y 
agitated  the  denomination  for  many  years  past. 

METIIYMN/EUS,  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  su\<- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  Methymna,  which  was 
rich  in  vines. 

MIvTONlC  CYCLE.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Connnon  Rrayer  Book  of  the  English  Clnnvli  are 
several  astronomical  tables,  most  of  them  simply 
calculations  of  the  day  on  which  Easier  will  fall  on 
iny  given  year,  as  well  as  the  moveable  feasts  which 
depend  upon  it.  In  tlie  early  Cliristian  church,  as 
we  have  already  shown  under  the  article  Easter 
(which  see),  disputes  arose  on  this  point  between  the 
lOastern  and  the  Western  Churches.  The  subject 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  council 
of  Nice  in  the  founii  century,  when  they  came  to  a 
decision  on  whicli  the  following  rule  was  founded  ; — 
"  Easter-day  is  always  the  tirst  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon,  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  twenty- 
lirst  dav  of  .March;  ai>d  if  the  full  moon  happens  on 
a  Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sunday  after."  Pro- 
ceeding on  this  rule,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  discover  the  precise  time  of  the  full  moon, 
and  to  calculate  accordingly.  This  would  be  an  easy 
matter  if  the  solar  and  the  lunar  years  were  exactly 
of  equal  length,  since  in  such  a  case  Easter  would 
always  fall  on  the  same  day.  But  the  lunar  year 
being  shorter  than  the  solar  by  eleven  days,  Easter 
must  for  a  course  of  years  always  fall  at  a  diiVercnt 
time  ill  each  successive  year.  Accordingly,  the 
council  of  Nice  adopted  the  Metonic  Cycle,  which 
enabled  them  to  calculate  these  changes  with  toler- 
able accuiacv.  From  the  high  value  attached  to 
this  cycle,  its  numbers  were  usually  written  in  letters 
of  gold  in  the  calendar,  anil  lience  it  was  called  tlie 
(inhlen  Number. 

.Min'ROPOLITAN,  the  bishop  who  presides  over 
thr  nther  bishops  of  a  province.  In  the  Latin 
riinrch  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  an  archhisliop. 
In  England,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
HIV  b.ith  Metropolitans.     In  the  Greek  Church  it  is 


applied  only  to  a  bishop  whose  see  is  a  civil  metro- 
polis. This,  it  is  probable,  was  the  earliest  use  of 
the  word,  those  bishops  being  exclusively  so  termed 
who  presided  over  the  principal  town  of  a  district  or 
province.  Tlie  title  was  not  in  use  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice  in  tlie  fourth  ceutur_v.  'What  has  been 
termed  by  ecclesiastical  historians  the  Metropolitan 
Cmistitntion,  in  all  probability  arose  gradually  in  the 
Christian  church.  Proclaimed  tirst  by  the  Apostles 
in  cities,  Clirisiianity  was  thence  spread  to  the  other 
provincial  towns.  Tims  naturally  the  churches  of  a 
province  came  to  constitute  a  whole,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  the  church  of  the  metropolis,  whose 
bishop  would  of  course  occupy  an  honourable  place 
among  the  bishops  of  the  province.  The  progress 
of  the  Metropolitan  Constitution  in  the  fourth  century 
is  thus  detailed  by  Neaiider:  "On  the  one  hand,  to 
the  metropolitans  was  conceded  the  superintendence 
over  all  ecclesiastical  atVairs  of  the  province  to 
which  their  metropolis  belonged  ;  it  was  decided  that 
tliev  should  convoke  the  assemblies  of  provincial 
bishops,  and  preside  over  their  deliberations;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  relation  to  the  entire  mJle- 
giiun  of  the  provincial  bishops,  and  to  ihe  individuals 
composing  it,  were  also  more  strictly  delined,  so  as  to 
prevent  .any  arbitrary  extension  of  tlieir  power,  and 
to  establish  on  a  secure  fooling  the  independence  of 
all  tlie  other  bi.sliops  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions. For  this  reason,  the  provincial  synods,  which 
were  bound  to  assemble  twice  in  each  year,  as  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  for  the  whole  province, 
were  to  assist  the  metropolitans  in  determining  all 
(piestions  rel;iting  to  the  general  afl'airs  of  the 
church;  and  without  their  participation,  the  former 
were  to  be  held  inctunpetent  to  undertake  any  busi- 
ness relating  to  these  matters  of  general  concern. 
Each  bishop  was  to  be  indc|)endciit  in  the  adininis- 
tiation  of  ills  own  jiarticnlar  diocese,  although  lio 
could  be  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pro- 
viiici.al  synods  for  ccdesiasticjil  or  moral  delinquen- 
cies. No  choice  of  a  bishop  could  po.sscss  \alidlty 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  metropolitan ;  he 
was  to  conduct  the  ordination  ;  yet  not  alone,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  at  leiist  lii:o  other  bishops; 
and  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  were  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ordination  of  the  metropolitan." 

The  rise  of  the  authority  of  Metropolitans  seems 
to  have  taken  place  without  any  distinct  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  church.  The  council  of  Nice  was 
the  first  to  give  an  express  deliverance  on  the  sub- 
ject, particularly  with  ret'erence  to  the  Alexandrian 
church.  The  sixth  canon  of  that  council  ran  in 
these  terms :  "  Let  the  ancient  custom  which  lias 
prev.iiled  in  Egyi't,  Libya,  and  Pcntapolis,  that  the 
liishop  of  Alexandria  should  have  authority  over  all 
lUese  places,  be  still  maintained,  since  this  is  the 
custom  also  with  the  Roman  bishop.  In  like  man- 
ner, at  Antioch,  and  in  the  other  provinces,  the 
chinches  shall  retain  their  ancient  prerogatives." 
This  canon  refers  evidently  not  to  the  ordinary  per- 
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Boii  of  a  Mi'lropiililaii,  but  to  a  peciiliiir  dijinity  or 
rank  wliiili  seems  to  have  been  awarded  to  Alexaii- 
drla,aloll^  witli  KoTiieatid  Aiitioeh,llie  llireei^real  ca- 
jiital  cities  ol'tlu'  Hoiiiaii  Kin|iire — a  rank  wliieli  was 
at'tervvards  rccdgiiized  under  tlie  name  of  I'ATliJAltcilS 
(_wliieli  see\  It  is  not  improbable  tbat  tlie  power 
ol'ihe  Metropobtans  would  liave  become  excessive 
bad  it  not  been  eliecked  by  tlie  rise  of  tlie  patriardial 
sv>teni.  wbicb.  tbonj;li  its  foundalion  was  laid  before 
llie  fonrtli  century,  was  not  I'ldiy  devtdoped  nntil  llie 
middle  of  the  liftli.  Tlie  appointment  of  patriarchs 
gave  to  the  Metropolitans  a  subordinate  place,  liiii 
what  tended  above  all  to  weaken  ibe  Melropoliiaii 
constitution  was  the  disorganization  of  the  Koman 
Kmpire  by  the  descent  of  the  barbarons  tribes  upon 
Italy.  This,  of  conr.^e,  introduced  confusion  into  the 
limits  of  Metropolitan  pro\inccs.  Difficulties  also 
arose  to  prevent  the  redistribution  of  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  which  bad  ihns  become  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Metropolitan  sy.'^tcm.  A  revival, 
inde(Ml,  of  the  Metropolitan  authority  was  attempted 
by  I'epin  and  Carloman  ;  and  it  look  eft'eei  in  France 
and  Ciermany  with  certain  limitations  and  restric- 
lions.  But  this  institution,  though  on  a  reform- 
ed looting,  never  took  lirm  root  in  the  new  slates; 
parity  in  consequence  of  the  duminant  ]iowcr  of  ibe 
sovereign,  ami  p;irlly  iu  course  of  time,  because  it 
was  overshadowed  by  the  rising  (lOwer  of  the  Pope. 
Thus  the  Metropolitans  gradually  lost  their  power 
over  the  diocesan  bishops  of  their  provinces,  and 
became  little  more  than  their  titular  superiors. 
Many  of  the  bishop.s,  accordingly,  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  throw  off  their  authority,  more  especially  as 
they  were  frequently  chargeable  with  an  unjust  in- 
terference iu  diocesan  alVairs.  In  such  a  state  of 
matters,  the  principles  of  the  false  decretals  were  the 
mure  readily  adopted,  as  these  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  it  belonged  to  the  I'oiie  alone  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  all'airs  in  which  bishops  were  concerned. 

The  Metropolitan  power  now  underwent  a  rapiil 
•lecline ;  and  ere  long  the  Jletropolitans  were  placed 
merely  in  ibe  position  of  papal  delegates,  and  only 
retained  so  far  as  they  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
liomau  see.  "The  popes  often,  at  pleasure,"  says 
the  Ilev.  J.  E.  IJiddlc.  in  his  '  History  of  the  I'a- 
pacy,'  "  interfered  wiib  their  ancient  right  of  conse- 
crating provincial  bishops.  As  late  as  the  eleventh 
century,  this  was  regarded  as  the  indefeasililc  right 
of  Metropolitans,  which  could  not  be  questioned  or 
disturbed.  Even  Gregory  VII.,  although  he  conse- 
crated some  proviiu'ial  bishops  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  as  exee[itional  cases,  ina<le  no  attempt 
to  invade  the  riglit  of  Metropolitans  iu  this  respect  ; 
so  that,  for  example,  when  Hobcrt  enlrealed  him  to 
consecrate  a  new  bishop  of  Malla,  he  wrote  back 
word  to  him,  that  he  nui^t  first  shnw  him  lliat  iMalta 
dill  not  belong  to  the  Metro|iolitan  province  of  Ueg- 
gio,  since  in  that  ease  he  would  be  unable  to  complv 
with  his  request,  inasmuch  as  by  so  doing  he  would 
be  infriuging  the  riglit  of  llic  archbishop,  and  give 


inexcusable  olVenee  lo  all  bis  brethren  the  bishops 
Under  the  successors  of  I'aschal  II.,  however,  it  be- 
came a  common  practice  for  bishops  elect  to  run  lo 
Koine  for  conseeration  from  dilierent  provinces;  and 
the  Popes  now  began  to  perfoini  tlie  ecieinony  with 
out  even  oll'ering  an  apology  lo  the  Melropoliiaii  foi 
so  doing.  The  right  of  Mem  pobians  to  consecrate 
provincial  bishops  was  not  denied  ;  but  as  so(<n  as  it 
was  mainlaiued  that  the  right  belonged  also  to  the 
Pope,  'from  the  fulness  of  bis  jiower,'  it  was,  ton 
great  exieni,  taken  practical  y  out  of  their  hands. 
Some  Metropolitans  sought  to  indemnify  tbem.'elves 
for  their  loss  by  exercising  an  iinined'ale  jnrisdict  m 
within  the  dioceses  of  their  provincial  bishop.-;  but 
the  bishops  found  themselves  protected  iVoni  this  in- 
vasion by  Koine;  and  such  .ittenipfsat  ininiediale  ju- 
risdiction were  expressly  prohiliited  by  Innocent  III." 

MEVLEVIl",.-^,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  rigid 
orders  of  Mohammedan  monks.  A  thonsaud  and 
one  days  is  the  mystic  nninbcr  j  rescribed  by  the 
noviciate,  and  ihe  candidate  receives  his  preliminary 
training  in  the  kilchen  of  the  convent.  During  his 
noviciate  he  is  called  '-the  scullion,"  and  he  is  pre- 
sented by  the  head  cook  to  tlie  abbot  or  superior  for 
admission  into  the  order.  The  cook  assists  at  the 
ceremony  of  iuilialion,  holding  the  head  of  the  no- 
vice while  the  siiperii^r  pronounces  some  verses  over 
him ;  a  prayer  is  then  chanted,  alter  which  the  cliiet 
or  jilibot  places  upon  the  head  of  the  novice  the 
cylindrical  eaji  worn  by  the  Mevlevies;  the  candi- 
date then  sits  down  beside  the  cook,  while  the  supe- 
rior pronounces  a  form  of  admission,  enumerates  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  liiin  in  conneclion  with  the 
order,  and  recommends  the  new  member  to  the 
prayers  and  wishes  of  his  brelhren. 

The  doclrines  of  this  order  of  Moslem  monks  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  Persian  SuFls  (which  .see).  In 
accordance  with  their  extravagant  oiiinions  they 
have  adopted  not  onlv  new.  but  even  forbidden 
practices.  Thus  nnisie  and  dancing  were  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  Proiibet ;  but  the  Mevlevies 
insisted  that  the  exercise  of  these  in  a  mystic 
sense  was  an  acceptable  form  of  devotion.  The 
mystic  dances  of  the  Mevlevies  differ  from  those  of 
other  orders  of  Mohaniinedaii  inonks.  They  are 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  History  of  Mo- 
hannnedanism :  ''Nine,  eleven,  or  ibirleen  of  the 
fraternity  scpiat  down  on  sheep-skins  in  a  circle: 
the  floor  of  the  dancing-room  is  circular,  its  design 
being  manifestly  borrowed  from  a  lent.  They  re- 
main for  nearly  an  hour  perfectly  silent,  with  ibeir 
eyes  closed,  as  if  absorbed  in  mcdiialion.  The  pre- 
sident then  invites  bis  brethren  to  join  in  reciiing 
the  first  chapter  of  ihe  Koran,  '  to  the  honour  of 
fiod,  his  prophets,  especially  Mohammed,  Ibe  saints, 
Mohammed's  wives,  disciples,  and  descendants,  ihe 
martyrs,  the  Khaliphs,  the  founder  of  the  order, 
&c.'  Prayers  are  then  recited  in  chorus,  and  after- 
wards llie  dance  begins.  All  quilling  their  places 
at  the  same  lime,  range  thenisclvcs  on   ibe  left  ot 
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tlipir  siipoviof,  and  slowly  advance  towai-ds  liini,  with 
folded  arms  and  downcast  eyes.  When  the  iirst  of 
t!ie  Dei'vishes  comes  nearly  oppoiite  the  president, 
lie  sahifes,  with  a  low  bow,  the  tablet  in  the  wall 
over  his  head,  on  which  is  engraved  tlie  name  of  the 
fonndjr  of  the  order;  he  then  with  two  springs  gets 
to  the  right  side  of  the  presidcjit,  and  having  lunn- 
bly  saluted  him,  begins  his  dance.  This  consists  in 
turning  on  tlie  heel  of  the  left  foot,  with  closed  eyes 
anil  extended  arms,  advancing  slowly,  and  making 
as  it  were  insensibly  the  round  of  the  a|iarinient. 
He  is  followed  by  the  second  and  tliird  Dervishes ; 
after  winch  all  begin  spinning  on  the  foot,  and  mov- 
ing roniid,  taking  care  to  keep  at  such  a  distance 
tliat  they  may  not  interfere  with  eacli  other's  mo- 
tions. Tiiis  I'atigiiing  process  eontiimes  two  hours, 
interrupted  oidy  by  two  brief  pauses,  during  which 
the  Superior  cliants  some  short  prayer.  When  the 
performance  draws  toward  a  close,  the  Superior 
joins  in  the  dance,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
prayer  for  the  royal  family,  the  clergy,  the  members 
of  the  order,  and  the  faithful  throngliont  the  world." 

The  Mevlevies  are  the  best  endowed  of  all  the 
orders  of  Moslem  monks ;  yet  they  use  only  the 
coarsest  fare  and  the  plainest  raiment,  wliile  they 
distribute  their  superabundant  revenues  to  the  poor. 
These  Mevlevies  or  Maulavie.s  are  the  Dancing 
Diirvi.sli.cs  of  Tiu-key,  who  date  their  origin  from 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
chiefly  consist  of  the  liigher  class  of  Turks,  and 
have  a  large  monastery  al  Oalata,  and  another  at 
Teoninm. 

MEXICO  (Rki.igion  of  .\xciknt).  Kef.re  the 
arrival  of  Columbus  and  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America,  Mexico  formed  the  most  powerful  and 
populous,  and  with  one  doviblt'ul  exception,  the 
most  civilized  empire  of  the  western  world.  The 
traditions  of  the  Tolrees,  handed  down  by  the  Az- 
tecs or  Mexicans  proper,  inform  us  that  they  mi- 
grated from  an  unknown  country  called  the  primitive 
'I'lap.allan,  about  .\.  D.  544,  and  advancing  southwards 
settled  in  Mexico  about  A.  D.  64>'.  The  Mexicans 
proper,  issuing  from  the  far  north,  did  not  reach  the 
borders  of  .-VTiahnac  till  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  only  Hxed  their  liabilation  near  the 
principal  lake  in  132,5.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  .\ztec  dfrniinion  reached  across  the  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  regard  to  the 
religion  of  tlie  ancient  Mexicans,  the  question  has 
been  raised,  wdiether  they  were  worshippers  of  many 
gods  or  of  otdv  one  God.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
they  had  a  general  liame  fur  the  Divine  Being  whom 
they  termed  Teo-tl.  The  kindred  word  Ti'ut  was 
used  bv  the  aboriginal  population  of  Nicaragua  to 
denote  both  the  superior  gods  and  also  the  Spaniards. 
That  the  Tco-tl  of  the  Mexicans  was  the  invisible, 
incorporeal  Being,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Cause  of 
causes,  and  the  Father  of  all  things,  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  he  v.as  idenlilied  with  the    Tiu-tl  or 


sun-god.  Tliis  one  God  of  highest  perfection  ami 
purit}'  was  only  recognized  by  superior  minds,  but 
never  worshipped  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Hence  Mr.  Prcscott  remarks,  "The  idea  of  unity,  tf 
a  being  with  whom  volition  is  action,  who  has  no 
need  of  inferior  ministers  to  execute  bis  purposes- 
was  too  simple  or  too  vast  for  their  understandings; 
aiul  they  sought  relief  as  usual  in  the  plurality  of 
deities,  who  presided  over  the  elements,  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  various  occupations  of  man." 
The  chief  divinities  of  tlie  ancient  .Alcxicans  were 
thirteen  in  number,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands 
Tczmtlipoca,  almost  equal  in  rank  with  Teo-il,  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  his  name  being  interpreted 
"  shining  mirror,"  he  is  represented  on  the  moini- 
ments,  and  in  the  paintings,  as  enciri'kd  by  the  disc 
of  the  sun.  Tt  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  this 
deity  was  an  impersonation  of  the  generative  powers 
of  nature,  and  hence  the  Mexican  legend  represents 
him  as  united  to  the  primitive  goddess,  and  iirst  wo- 
nutn  Chihuacohnatl,  who  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  great  serpent.  The  highest  emblem  of  Tczmtli- 
poca was  the  sun,  and  annnally,  in  the  montli  of 
May,  a  human  being,  m  the  vigour  of  youth  and  of 
unblemished  beatity,  was  oftcred  up  in  sacrifice,  and 
the  heart  of  the  victim  still  palpitating  was  plucked 
from  his  bosom,  held  up  towards  the  sim,  as  if  to  pro- 
pitiate him,  and  then  thrown  down  before  the  image 
of  the  great  divinity,  while  the  people  were  engaged 
in  solemn  worshi|).  The  national  divinity,  howe\  er, 
of  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans  proper,  was  the  terrible 
Hiiit.-iiopocldli,  whose  name  Miiller  derives  from 
huitxiUii,  a  humndng-hird.  and  opoclilli,  on  the  left  ; 
and  ill  .accordance  with  this  name  his  gigantic  image 
had  always  some  feathers  of  the  humming-bird  on 
the  left  foot.  This  was  the  mighty  warlike  god  who 
was  recognized  as  the  guardian  of  the  country,  which 
seems  to  have  received  the  appellation  Mexico,  fnuii 
one  of  his  titles,  Mcxitli.  His  wife  was  called  Tco- 
ynmiqiii,  from  miqui,  to  die,  and  leoyiio,  divine  war, 
because  she  coiuhicted  the  .souls  of  warriors,  who 
died  in  defence  of  the  gods,  to  the  house  of  the  sun, 
the  Elysium  of  the  Mexicans,  where  she  transfornied 
tliem  into  humming-birds.  "The  numerous  altars 
of  ffuit::ili>poclitli,"  says  Mr.  Ilardwick,  in  his  'Christ 
and  other  Masters,  "reeked  continually  with  the 
blood  of  human  hecatombs,  and  that  in  cities  where, 
amid  some  cheering  gleams  of  moral  sen>ibiiity,  the 
conquerors  found  no  lack  of  goodly  structures  and 
of  graceful  ornaments,  to  indicate  the  progress  made 
bv  the  ferocious  Aztee  in  the  arts  of  .social  lite. 
These  desperate  etTorts  to  secure  the  favour  of  the 
gods  by  otTering  hmnan  victims  were  indeed  by  no 
means  limited  to  ancient  Mexico;  for  all  the  wild 
tribes  of  .\meriea  had  been  wont  from  ages  immemo- 
rial to  sacrifice  both  children  of  their  own  and  pri- 
soners taken  in  their  savage  conflicts  with  some 
neighboiu'ing  people,  .\cting  also  on  the  rude  be- 
lief, that  such  olilations  woulil  conduce  to  gratify 
the  animal  wants  of  their  divinity,  as  well  as  to  ap- 
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pease  Ills  wriilli.  iliey  Imd  coiitr.icleil  tlie  vile  lialiil 
of  feasiiii!^  on  tin'  rcinimiit  of  these  Iniiimn  saciilicts, 
aiid  at  iitlier  limps  proceeded  to  Induljje  in  llie  most 
biiitisli  forms  of  oaiinibalism.  Hut  when  tl\e  Aztec 
rule  eventnally  prevailed  In  every  part  of  Analniac, 
the  saerlliciiig  of  all  foreisn  enemies  heeame  a  still 
more  solenni  duty.  We  are  told  that  '  ihe  amount 
of  victims  immolaled  on  Its  accursed  altars  would 
.stajrorer  the  faith  of  the  least  scrui)ulons  believer;' 
while  cannibalism,  that  dark  accompaniment  of  hu- 
man sacritice  in  almost  e^  cry  country,  was  in  Mexico 
|)ccnliarly  rife,  and  from  the  partial  elVorls  to  disguise 
it,  li.'id  become  peculiarly  revcdting." 

The  enormous  extent  to  which  human  sacrifices 
were  ofl'ered  to  the  national  god,  appears  from  the 
startling  fact,  that  1.30,000  linm.ui  skulls  were  found 
hv  the  comp.anious  of  Cortds  within  the  temple  of 
Iluitzihtpochtll.  Such  was  tlie  importance  attached 
to  the  favour  .and  protection  of  this  deity,  that,  in 
the  migrations  of  the  Aztec  tribes,  a  wooden  image 
of  the  god  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
priests. 

The  water-god  of  the  ancient  ^^^■\ieans  was  Thdoc, 
on  whose  altars  children  were  usually  ollered.  To 
his  wife,  Chalcliincueje,  all  infants  were  presented 
immediately  after  birth  for  purilicalion.  One  of  the 
most  important  divinities,  however,  of  the  Aztec 
pantheon,  was  Qiii-t::iilcoiitl,  who  appears,  indeed,  to 
liave  been  wiir^hijiped  at  an  earlier  period  by  the 
ToUces.  His  birth  is  said  to  have  been  miraculous, 
and  he  was  destined  to  become  the  bigli-priest  of 
Tula,  the  melropidis  founded  by  the  Toltecs  when 
they  passed  Into  Mexico.  Great  were  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  the  nation,  construcling  an 
equitable  code  of  laws,  reforming  the  calendar,  in- 
structing the  people  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  setting 
his  face  agaiii>t  all  war  and  bloodshed.  This  was 
Ihe  golden  age  of  An,aliu<ac,  when  all  was  prosperity, 
and  comfort,  and  peace.  But  such  a  stale  of  things 
was  of  short  duration.  The  god  Tc^c'/^/iywrvi  direct- 
ed all  his  ert'oris  towards  undoing  all  that  Qiiclxalcontl 
had  accomplished,  and  compelled  him  to  quit  the 
.scene  of  his  benevolent  labours.  On  his  departure  he 
wandered  towards  Cliolula,  where,  for  some  years, 
he  carried  out  his  plans  for  the  civilizaiion  and  im- 
provement of  the  people.  It  w.as  at  this  i)lace  that 
he  was  first  worshipped  as  a  god.  a  temple  being  de- 
dicated to  his  honour.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
personification  of  natural  energies,  and  his  symbols 
were  the  sparrow,  the  lire-stone,  and  the  serpent. 
He  was  worshipped  by  all  persons  concerned  In  traf- 
fic. Forty  days  before  the  festival  of  the  god,  the 
merchants  purchased  a  beautiful  .slave,  who,  during 
that  time,  represented  ihc  deity,  and  was  obliged  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  inirlh,  and  to  dance  and 
rejoice  while  devotees  wor>lii|)ped  him.  On  the 
feast  day  they  sacrificed  him  to  (iiietzalronll.  .At 
Chobila  this  deily  was  worshipped  in  a  m.inner 
somewhat  di  erent,  five  boys  and  five  girls  being 
.sacrificed   to  him  before  any  marlial  expedition  was 


entered  upon.  It  appears  from  ihe  inmaiments  tlial 
the  Mexicaiisexhibiied  their  deities  In  temples  under 
the  symbols  of  serpents,  tigers,  and  oilier  fierce  and 
destructive  animals,  whieh  inspired  the  mind  with 
glooinv  and  terrible  ideas.  They  sprinkled  liieir 
allars  wiili  human  blood;  .sacriliced  in  the  temples 
every  captive  taken  In  war,  and  employed  various 
other  means  to  appease  the  vengeance  of  their  angry 
deities. 

MICXITLI,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  an 
cicnl  Mexicans.     See  preceding  article. 

MEZIIZZOTH,  schedules  for  door-posts  among 
the  modem  Jews.  A  Miziizza  is  a  jiiece  of  parchment 
oil  which  are  written. Dent. vi.  4 — 0,  "llear.O  Israel  : 
Tlie  I/Ord  our  (iod  is  one  Lord  :  and  thou  .shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  sold,  and  wiih  all  thy  might.  And  lhe.se  words, 
which  r  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart:  And  thou  .shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sit- 
tcst  III  lliine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  best  down,  and  when  thouri.iest 
up.  .And  thou  shall  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  lliine 
eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of 
thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates  ;''  and  xi.  KJ — 20,  "  And 
il  shall  come  to  [lass,  if  ye  shall  hearken  diligcnily 
unto  my  coininandnunls  which  I  command  yon  this 
day,  to  love  the  Lord  your  God.  and  to  serve  him 
with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul,  that  I  will 
give  you  the  rain  of  your  land  In  his  due  se.a.son,  the 
first  rain  and  the  latter  rain,  that  lliou  niayest  gather 
in  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil.  And  I  will 
send  grass  In  thy  fields  for  thy  cattle,  that  thou  may- 
est  eat  and  be  full.  Take  heed  to  yonrsehes,  that 
your  heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye  turn  aside  and 
serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them ;  and  llicn  the 
Lord's  wrath  be  kindled  against  you.  and  he  shut  up 
the  heaven,  that  there  be  no  rain,  and  thai  the  land 
yield  not  her  fruit:  and  lest  _\c  perish  quickly  from 
ofT  the  good  land  which  the  Lord  giveth  you. 
Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words  In  your 
heart  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  up- 
on your  hand,  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  between 
your  eyes.  And  ye  shall  leach  them  your  elilldren, 
spe.'iking  of  them  when  thou  slllest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  best 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  slitilt 
write  them  upon  the  door-posts  of  ihiiie  house,  and 
n]>on  thy  gates."  The  parehinenl  is  rolled  up  wlih 
the  ends  of  the  lines  inward,  the  Hebrew  word  S/iad- 
dni  is  insciibed  on  the  outside,  and  ihe  roll  is  put 
into  a  cane  or  a  cylindrical  tube  of  lead,  in  which  a 
hole  is  cut,  that  the  word  Shaddai  may  aiijiear. 
This  lube  Is  fastened  to  the  doorpost  by  a  nail  at 
each  end.  The  fixing  of  It  is  preceded  bv  the  repe- 
tiiion  of  the  following  benediction  :  "  Hlessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord  onrtiod,  King  of  the  universe!  who 
hast  sanctilled  ns  with  ihy  precepts,  and  eonmiandcil 
lis  to  fix   tlie  Mesuzza."     The  most  minute  iiijniu-- 
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tions  are  given  by  the  Rabbies  as  to  the  skins  from 
which  tlie  parclnnents  are  to  be  made,  the  ink  to  be 
used,  and  the  form  observed  in  writing,  the  mode  in 
whicli  the  parchment  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  case, 
and  tlie  houses  and  rooms  to  the  doors  of  whicli 
Meziizzoth  are  to  be  affixed.  It  is  believed  that 
Meziizzoth  ought  to  be  fixed  on  all  the  doors  of 
dwelling-houses,  whether  parlours,  bed-rooms,  kit- 
chens, or  cellars,  on  the  duors  of  barns,  or  store- 
houses, and  on  the  gates  of  cities  and  towns.  The 
Mezuzza  is  generally  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance,  and  those  who  are  deemed  the  most  devout 
Israelites  often  touch  and  kiss  it  as  they  pass.  The 
synagogue  being  a  house  of  prayer,  and  not'  of  resi- 
dence, requires  no  Mezuzza. 

MEZZACHULIANS,  a  Mohammedan  sect  who 
are  rejiresented  as  liaving  believed  that  those  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  God  s  glory  and  essence  in 
this  world,  may  be  saved,  and  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  faithful. 

MIAS,  temples  for  the  worship  of  the  C.^ilis 
(which  see)  in  Japan.  They  are  usually  built  upon 
eminences,  in  retired  spots,  surrounded  by  groves, 
and  approached  by  a  grand  avenue,  having  a  gate  of 
stone  or  wood,  and  bearing  a  tablet  of  a  foot  and  a- 
half  square,  which  announces  in  gilded  letters  the 
name  of  the  Cami,  to  whom  the  temple  is  conse- 
crated. So  imposing  an  entrance  miglit  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  the  inner  temple  being  a  correspond- 
ingly splendid  structure,  but  within,  we  are  told, 
"  there  is  usually  found  only  a  wretched  little  build- 
ing of  wood,  half  hid  among  trees  and  shrubbery, 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  brc-idtli,  and  height, 
all  its  dimensions  being  equal,  and  with  only  a  single 
grated  window,  through  which  the  interior  may  be 
seen  empty,  or  containing  merely  a  mirror  of  po- 
lished metal,  set  in  a  frame  of  braided  straw,  or 
hung  about  with  fringes  of  white  paper.  Just  witli- 
in  the  entrance  of  the  enclosure  stands  a  basin 
of  water,  by  washing  in  which  the  worshippers  may 
purify  themselves.  Beside  the  temple  is  a  great 
chest  for  the  reception  of  alms,  partly  by  which,  and 
partly  by  an  allowance  from  the  Dairi,  the  guardians 
of  the  temples  are  supported,  while  at  the  gate  hangs 
a  gong,  on  which  the  visitant  announces  his  arrival. 
Most  of  these  temples  have  also  an  antechamber,  in 
which  sit  those  who  have  the  charge,  clothed  in  rich 
garments.  There  are  commonly  also  in  the  enclo- 
sure a  number  of  little  cliapels,  or  miniature  temples, 
portable  so  as  to  be  carried  in  religious  processions. 
All  of  these  temples  are  built  after  one  model,  the 
famous  one  of  Tsje,  near  the  centre  of  the  island  of 
Nipon,  and  which  within  the  enclosure  is  equally 
humble  with  all  the  rest." 

MICAH'S  IMAGES.     See  Tf.i!.a.piiim. 

MICHAEL,  one  of  the  chief  angels  mentioned 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Jewish 
Rabbies  taught  that  he  presided  over  the  rest  of  the 
angelic  host,  and  in  proof  of  it  thev  quoted  Dan.  x.  13, 
where  he  is  termed  "  one  of  the  chief  princes."    They 

II. 


represented  him  as  the  leader  of  that  class  of  angols 
which  is  stationed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  heavenly 
throne,  and  they  ascribe  to  him  in  their  writings 
many  wonderful  actions.  The  Mohammedans  regard 
Jlichael  as  the  patron  of  the  Jews,  who  fights  against 
God's  enemies. 

MICHAEL  (St.)  Festiv.\l  of.     See  Gabriel 
(St.)  and  Mich.\el  (St.)  Festival  of. 

MICHAPOUS,  a  name  given  by  some  tribes  of 
the  North  American  Indians  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
They  had  some  conception  of  a  Deluge,  and  believed 
that  Michapous  created  heaven,  and  afterwards  all 
the  animals,  whom  he  placed  upon  a  bridge  laid  over 
the  waters.  Foreseeing  that  his  creatures  could  not 
live  long  upon  the  bridge,  and  that  his  work  would 
be  imperfect,  he  applied  to  Michinxi,  the  god  of  wa- 
ters, and  wished  to  borrow  from  him  a  portion  of 
land  on  which  his  creatures  might  settle.  The  water- 
god  denied  his  request,  whereupon  he  sent  the  bea- 
ver, the  otter,  and  the  mu.sk-rat  to  search  for  earth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  but  lie  was  only  able  to 
obtain,  by  means  of  the  musk-rat,  a  few  particles  of 
sand,  with  which  he  constructed  first  a  high  moun- 
tain, and  then  the  whole  terrestrial  globe.  A  spirit 
of  discord  arose  among  the  animals,  and  Michapous 
in  anger  destroyed  them,  forming  men  out  of  the 
corrupted  carcases  of  the  animals.  One  of  the  hu- 
man beings  Iia\  ing  separated  from  the  rest,  discover- 
ed a  hut  in  which  he  found  Micliapous,  who  gave 
him  a  wife,  and  pointed  out  the  duties  of  both. 
Hunting  and  fishing  were  to  be  the  employments  of 
men ;  the  kitchen  and  the  cares  of  the  household 
were  allotted  to  the  woman.  He  gave  mankind 
power  over  the  animals,  and  warned  them  that  they 
must  die,  but  that  after  death  they  would  pass  into 
a  state  of  happiness.  The  men  lived  happy  and 
contented  for  some  centuries,  but  the  men  having 
greatly  multiplied,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  for  a 
new  hunting  country.  Discord  and  jealousy  broke 
out  at  length  among  the  huntsmen,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  war.  In  this  myth  the  Diluviau  predomi- 
nates over  the  Cosmogonic  element. 

MICHE,  the  name  of  a  priest  of  the  god  Prono 
of  the  ancient  Sdavonians. 

MICHINISI,  the  god  of  the  waters  among  some 
tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

MICROCIIEMI,  the  Proficients,  one  of  the  three 
ranks  or  degrees  of  the  monks  of  the  Greek  church. 
See  Caloyers. 

MICTLANTEUCTLI,  the  ruler  of  the  infernal 
regions,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
who  with  his  wife  Mktlandhuutl  were  objects  of 
great  veneration. 

MIDGARD,  the  mid-sphere  or  habitable  globe 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  cosmogony.  "Accord- 
ing to  Eddaic  lore,"  says  Mr.  Gross,  "  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  typogiviphy  of 
Midgard,  to  conceive  the  earth  to  be  as  round  as  a 
ring,  or  as  a  disk  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  encircled 
by  Jijrrnungand,  the  great  Midgard-serpent,  holding 
2q 
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its  tail  in  its  moutli,  the  outer  sliorcs  of  tlie  ocean 
fiirmiiig  tlie  inoiiiitaiiioiis  regions  of  Jlitunheim — 
E;iiint-lioine,  assii^iied  in  fee-simple  to  tlie  perverse 
Ymir  race  by  the  generous  sons  of  I?or.  In  the 
centre  of  this  ten-estrial  ring  or  disk,  these  indefati- 
gable divinities  erected  a  citadel  from  the  eyebrows 
of  Ymir,  against  the  inroads  of  their  belligerent 
frontier  neighbours;  and  this  is  Midgard,  the  work 
of  gods  and  the  home  of  man.  It  i.s  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  defend  and  cherish  it  against 
all  the  boreal  powers  of  evil, — the  storms  and  hail, 
the  ice  and  snow,  as  well  as  the  gigantic  mountains, 
which  raise  their  threatening  peaks  in  stern  defiance 
above  the  clouds :  in  short,  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  it  despite  of  every  ad\erse  iiliysical  influence. 
Tliese  latter  are  giants  of  the  lofty  alpine  species, 
and  hence  we  arrive  at  the  origin  of  the  ehn,  and 
the  alp.  or  nightmare.  In  the  Germ.an,  the  phrase 
Alpen-Druck  still  commemorates  the  myth  of  the 
elrei  of  darkness.  The  clouds  which  float  in  the 
circumambient  air  above  Midgard,  are,  a-;  has  been 
stated,  the  spongy  productions  of  Ymir's  brain 
flung  into  space.  They  loom  up  from  tlie  border- 
land of  Ymir's  race,  and  are  variable  and  deceitful, 
like  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.  Their 
dark  hue  and  tempestuous  character  are  emblemati- 
cal of  the  gloomy  thoughts  and  violent  passions  of 
Ymir.  They  borrow  their  brilliant  tints  from  the 
luminaries  of  heaven,  but  their  beauty  is  delusive ; 
and  tliere  is  continual  strife  between  them  and  these 
bodies, — the  resplendent  and  benign  emanations  of 
empyrean  MuspelUieim." 

MIGONITIS,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  from  a 
place  called  Migonium,  where  she  had  a  temple,  and 
was  worshipped. 

MIKADO.     See  Datrf. 

MILCOM.     See  Moloih. 

MILK.  In  the  early  Christian  church  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  give  to  the  newly  liaptized  a  small  portion 
of  milk  along  with  hone}',  as  indicative  that  they 
were  new-bom  babes  in  Christ.  Jerome  iufurms  ns 
that  in  some  of  the  Western  churches  the  mixture 
was  made  up  of  milk  and  wine.  The  use  of  milk  on 
such  occasions  had  reference  to  the  saying  of  Paul, 
"  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  strong 
meat,"  or  to  that  of  Peter,  "  .Vs  new-born  babes  de- 
sire the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  that  ye  may  grow 
thereby."  Clemens  Alexandrinus  takes  notice  of 
tills  custom,  saying,  "  As  soon  as  we  are  liorn  we  are 
nourished  with  milk,  which  is  the  nutriment  of  the 
Lord.  And  when  we  are  born  again,  we  are  hon- 
oured with  the  hope  of  rest,  by  the  promise  of  Jeru- 
salem which  is  above,  where  it  is  said  to  rain  milk 
and  honey.  For  by  these  material  things  we  are 
assured  of  that  sacred  food."  We  learn  further  from 
the  third  council  of  Carthage,  that  the  milk  and 
honey  administered  to  the  newly  baptized  had  a 
peculiar  consecralion  di.stinct  from  that  of  the  eu- 
charist. 

MILLENAPIAXS,   or   Cjjiliasts,   those   who 


hold  that  Christ,  at  his  second  coming,  will  reign 
with  his  glorified  saints  in  visible  majesty,  yet 
without  carnal  accom[ianinients,  over  a  renewed 
earth  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  held  on  ail 
hands  to  be  a  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  that 
a  time  will  come  in  the  history  of  this  world, 
when,  for  a  thousand  years,  righteousness,  truth 
and  peace  will  prevail  upon  the  earth.  It  is  also 
held  on  all  hands  that  there  will  be  a  second  per- 
sonal coming  of  I  he  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  hea- 
ven to  earth.  IJoth  these  doctrines  are  believed 
on  the  testimony  of  Scripture  by  all  orthodox  Chris- 
tians. But  the  import.ant  point  on  which  a  gieat 
diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  in  the  Christian 
church  in  all  ages,  respects  the  place  which  tliesf 
two  events  are  destined  to  occupy  in  the  order  of 
time.  Some  maintain  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  will  precede  the  millennium,  and  these  are 
cnWeA  Prcmillennialists ;  while  others,  who  are  called 
PiM-millennialisIs,  allege  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  will  not 
take  place  until  the  expiry  of  the  thousand  years 
which  compose  the  millennium.  Such  is  the  precise 
state  of  the  question  as  between  the  two  great  par- 
ties into  which  the  Christian  church  is  divided.  No 
separate  sect  or  denomination  exists  of  Milleiiarians, 
as  the  Pre-viillennialists  are  loosely  termed,  but  in- 
dividuals, and  even  considerable  numbers  of  Chris- 
tians, are  found  in  connection  with  all  denominations 
who  hold  and  openly  avow  Pre-niillennial  senti- 
ments. 

The  following  six  points  arc  brought  forward  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Cox  in  his  '  Pre-millennial  Manual,'  as 
embodying  the  opinions  of  most  of  those  who  hold  pre- 
millennial  views:  "1.  That  the  present  disiensation 
will  never  universally  triumph  in  the  conversion  of 
men:  its  basis  being  sovereign  election,  and  its  ob- 
ject '  to  gather  out  a  people  for  God's  name.'  That 
like  all  other  dispensations,  it  will  end  in  apostacy 
and  judgment.  2.  That  the  people  of  Israel  will  be 
brought  back  to  Canaan,  inherit  the  land  according 
to  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  become  a 
truly  holy  and  highly  honoured  people.  3.  That  a 
resurrection  of  the  saints  will  take  place  one  thou- 
sand years  before  that  of  the  rest  of  the  dead. 
4.  That  the  nations  which  survive  the  fiery  judg- 
ments that  will  precede  and  accompany  the  estab- 
lishment of  God's  kingdom,  will  be  converted  by  an 
abundant  efTusion  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit,  and  that  then 
the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  and 
glory  of  the  Lord,  5.  That  the  creation  which  is 
made  subject  to  vanity,  and  which  now  groanetli  and 
tnivailetb  in  pain,  shall  at  the  advent  of  the  second 
Adam  be  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  and  thus  become  happy,  fruitful, 
and  blessed.  6.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  will  come 
pcrsoiwlly  before  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom, 
and  in  order  to  establish  it ;  and  that  the  overthrow 
of  his  enemies,  the  full  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the 
conversion  of  the  nations,  and  the  jubilee  of  crca- 
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tion,  will  not  take  place  before  his  personal  ajipear- 
iiitr." 

The  MiUenariam  or  ChiUasts  allege  that  their 
distinctive  doctrines  run  ''  like  a  golden  thread  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,"  and  have  had  believers  in 
all  ages  of  the  Christian  cluu-ch.  They  maintain  in 
particidar,  that  for  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
pre-millennialism  was  tlie  universal  doctrine  of  the 
church.  Neander,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  it 
can  be  proved  with  any  certainty  that  Chiliasm  had 
ever  formed  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of  the 
chm'ch,  but  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  pre-millennial  views,  by  asserting  that 
"  the  crass  images  under  which  the  earthly  Jewish 
mind  had  depicted  to  itself  the  blessings  of  the 
millennial  reign,  had  in  part  passed  over  to  the 
Clu'istians."  Yet  from  whatever  quarter  the  Mil- 
lenarian  opinions  may  have  come,  wlietlier,  as  the 
early  fathei's  alleged,  they  had  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  tlie  Apostles,  or  as  Nean- 
der imagines,  they  were  (he  remnants  of  a  car- 
nal Judaism  which  had  found  its  way  into  the 
CIn-istian  cluirch,  one  thing  at  all  escnts  is  clear, 
that,  down  to  the  end  of  the  third  or  tlie  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  belief  in  millenarian  views 
was  universal  and  undisputed.  I'aiiias,  Irena?us, 
Justin  Martyr,  a  whole  succession  of  fatliers,  indeed, 
onward  to  Lactantius,  speak  the  same  language  as 
to  their  belief  in  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  during, 
not  after,  the  millenidum.  It  has  been  attempted, 
by  some  writers,  to  throw  discredit  upon  tliese  opi- 
nions, by  clasfing  them  among  the  heretical  notions 
of  Cerinthus ;  but  the  mere  fact  tliat  they  were 
held  by  a  heretic,  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  far  more  undoubted  fact  that  they  were  held 
bv  a  large  portion  of  the  most  orthodox  fathers  of 
these  early  times,  even  those  of  them  who  were  most 
bitterly  opposed  to  Cerinthus.  One  circumstance, 
however,  which  tended  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
inillenarianism,  was  the  extravagant  representation 
of  it  which  was  given  by  i\is  Montani^ts,  and  the  vio- 
lent opposition  which  was  accordingly  raised  against 
this  as  well  as  the  other  doctrines  of  that  grossly 
sensualistic  school.  The  Gnostics  generally  had  no 
more  violent  opponents  than  the  Millenarians,  who 
signalized  themselves  by  their  earnest  contendings  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Now,  however,  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  views 
of  the  Chiliasts  arose  in  tlie  fanciful  Origen,  whose 
allegorizing  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  com- 
pletely opposed  to  that  literal  system  of  interpreta- 
tion on  which  their  peculiar  opinions  mainly  depend- 
ed. From  this  time  the  credit  of  miUenarianism 
gradually  declined,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  gen- 
eral statement  which  occurs  in  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  we  hear  little  more  of 
the  doctrine  until  the  lapse  of  centuries  brought  it 
again  into  discussion.  Throughout  the  dark  ages, 
when  popery  nded  with  despotic  sway  over  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  men,  Chiliasm  was  utterly 


disowned,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  poperv 
has  not  only  omitted  this  doctrine  from  her  creed, 
but  testified  against  it  as  a  heresy.  During  the  first 
century  after  the  Reformation,  it  rose  again  into 
notice,  and  was  held  by  several  men  remarkable 
alike  for  their  learning  and  their  piety.  One  of  its 
most  violent  opponents  at  this  period  was  Socinus, 
who  attacked  it  in  a  letter -'against  the  Chiliasts." 
In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  held  by  many  emi- 
nent Nonconformist  divines,  and  a  large  number  of 
those  who  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in- 
cluding several  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and 
Independents,  while  Richard  Baxter  candidly  ac- 
knowledges, "  Though  I  have  not  skill  enough  in 
tlie  exposition  of  hard  proidiecies  to  make  a  particu- 
lar determination  about  the  thousaiul  years'  reign 
of  Christ  upon  the  earth  before  tlie  final  judgment ; 
yet  I  may  say,  that  I  cannot  confute  what  such 
learned  men  as  Mr.  Mede,  Dr.  Twisse,  and  others 
after  the  old  fathers  have  asserted."  No  doubt,  the 
Pre-millenarian  doctrine  sunk  in  public  estimation 
from  the  imprudent  and  fanatical  conduct  of  the 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who  had  adopted  it  as  an  arti- 
cle of  their  creed.  But  far  from  being  limited  to 
men  of  extravagant  and  enthusiastic  minds,  it  wis 
held  also  by  some  of  the  most  sober-thoughted  men 
of  the  age. 

The  eighteenth  century,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth,  were  characterized  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  remarkable  decay  of  vital  religion,  not  in  one 
country  only,  but  throughout  all  Christendom  ;  and 
Chiliasm  was  almost  entirely  forgotten.  For  thirty 
years  past,  however,  the  interest  which,  at  various 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  church,  had  been  wont 
to  be  felt  in  the  subject,  has,  to  a  great  extenr, 
revived,  and  works  both  for  and  against  Pre-mil- 
Icnnialisin  have  issued  in  rapid  succession  from  the 
press.  The  most  .ible  production  in  opposition  to 
the  Pre-millennial  theory  has  been  that  of  Dr.  David 
Brown  on 'Christ's  Second  Coming.'  This  treati.«e 
is  characterized  by  remarkaljle  acuteness  and  exege- 
tical  power;  but,  among  others,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Wood  of  Elie  published  a  reply  at  great  length,  en- 
titled '  the  Last  Things.'  The  points  of  difference 
between  tlie  Pre-millemiiallsts  and  this  recognized 
champion  of  Post-millenuialism  are  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Boiiar  of  Kelso,  with  his  wonted  clearness  and 
precision  : — ■ 

■'1.  Wc  differ  as  to  the  poxkion  of  the  acherit.  He 
pl.aces  it  after  the  millennium  ;  we  before  it.  This 
is  the  great  diverging  point.  It  is  the  root  of  almost 
,a!l  our  difi'erences.  We  both  believe  in  a  millen- 
nium and  an  advent  ;  but  we  arrange  them  reversely. 
It  seems  plain  to  ns  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  to  come 
in  person  to  introduce  the  millennium;  and  that 
just  as  there  can  be  no  kingdom  without  a  king — 
no  marriage-festival  without  the  presence  of  the 
bridegroom,  so  there  can  be  no  millennium  without 
Ilim  who  is  its  '  all  in  all."  We  find  the  prophets 
and  apostles  frequently  predicting  both  the  advent 
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ami  tlie  kingdom  ;  aiiil  they  imiformly  place  tlie 
advent  tii-st,  as  tliat  witlioiit  wliicli  tlio  latter  could 
not  be. 

•'  2.  IIV  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the  miUciinitim. 
Mr.  IJrown  tliiiiks  that  it  will  only  be  a  sort  of  im- 
provement upon  the  present  state  of  things.  There 
'  will  be  fiir  le.s.?  mixture  than  now,'  lie  affirms  ;  but 
that  is  all  the  length  he  goes.  Satan,  he  thinks,  is 
not  bound,  but  merely  the  'tables  are  turned'  upon 
him.  The  good  and  had  fishes  are  .still  mingled  to- 
gether. The  tares  grow  still  plentifully,  though  not 
quite  so  plentifully  as  before  ;  and  the  enemy  is  .still 
as  unrestrained  and  as  bu.sy  in  sowing  them.  The 
parable  of  the  sower  is  still  as  lamentably  true. 
There  are  still  the  foolish  virgins,  no  less  than  the 
wise.  The  church  is  still  '  miserable'  without  Christ. 
There  is  no  change  upon  the  earth.  Creation  still 
groans;  the  curse  still  blights  the  soil ;  and  the  ani- 
mals are  still  ferocious  and  destructive. 

■'  Here  we  ditfer  from  Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that 
Scripture  warrants  us  in  believing  that  the  millennial 
state,  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  will  be  one  of 
unspeakably  greater  and  larger  blessedness,  holiness, 
and  glory,  than  he  conceives.  Any  remnant  of  sin 
or  death  will  only  be  as  the  spots  upon  the  face  of 
the  sun  ;  utterly  hidden  in  the  excellent  splendour. 

"  3.  We  differ  as  to  the  binding  of  Satan.  Mr. 
Brown  maintains  that  Satan  is  not  to  be  bound  or 
restrained  at  all.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  positive 
restraint,  or  limitation  of  power,  is  to  be  understood 
as  meant  by  the  apostle,  in  the  twentieth  of  Reve- 
lation. This  means  merely,  says  Jlr.  B.,  that  '  he 
will  not  be  able  to  form  a  party  in  the  earth,  as 
heretofore  ; '  and  that  '  his  trade  will  be  at  an  end.' 
He  also  maintains  that  it  is  the  church  that  is  to  hind 
Satan.  Nowhere  in  Scripture  is  the  church  ever 
said  to  'bind  Satan,' or  to  '  take  the  beast;'  yet, 
without  one  proof-text,  Mr.  B.  says,  '  the  chnrch  will 
do  both ;  not  only  defeating  Antichrist,  but  there- 
after, for  a  thousand  years,  never  permitting  the  devil 
to  gain  an  inch  of  ground  to  plant  his  foot  on  over  the 
whole  world.'  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Brown  re- 
conciles this  statement  with  those  formerly  made, 
regarding  the  millennium  being  merely  a  state  of  '  less 
mixture'  than  the  present,  but  still  occupied  with 
tares  as  well  as  wheat.  Uo  the  tares  not  require  one 
inch  of  ground  to  grow  upon?  Mr.  B.  maintaitis 
that  there  cannot  be  sin  where  Satan  is  not, — that 
'  sin  and  he  are  inseparable ;'  still  he  says  that  there 
is  to  be  a  great  deal  of  sin  on  the  earth,  and  yet, 
that  '  Satan  is  not  to  gain  an  inch  of  ground  to  plant 
his  foot  on.'  We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  B.  makes 
of  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity  ;  but  we 
most  seriou.sly  ask  him,  how  he  can  reconcile  it  with 
the  above  dogma,  that  sin  and  Satan  are  inseparable  ? 
Had  a  Millenarian  m.ade  such  a  statement,  he  would 
have  been  condemned  as  unsound  in  the  faith. 

"  In  opposition  to  this,  I  believe  that  Satan  is 
bound;  tliat  just  as  truly  as  he  now  roams  the  earth, 
so  truly  and  really  shall  he  then  bo  bound.     I  be- 


lieve that  very  truth  which  Mr.  Brown  so  strongly 
denounces, — '  the  total  cessation  of  Satanic  influence 
during  the  millennium.'  I  believe  not  only  that  he 
'  will  not  be  able  to  form  a  party,'  but  that  he  will 
not  be  there  even  to  attempt  it.  I  believe  that  not 
only  will  '  his  trade  be  at  an  end,'  but  that  he  will 
not  be  there  to  make  an  etl'ort  for  its  revival.  Here 
certainly  there  is  a  wide  and  serious  difference  be- 
tween us ; — so  wide  and  serious,  that  Mr.  B.  declares 
our  doctrine  to  be  '  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
principles,  and  opposed  to  the  plainest  statements  of 
God's  word.'  This  is  certainly  strong  language  to 
use  respecting  brethren,  merely  because  they  believe 
that  Satanic  influences  are  to  cease  during  the  mil- 
lennium. I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  point 
again,  and  therefore  shall  make  no  other  remark 
than  that  I  deem  it  unfair  in  Mr.  Brown  to  make  his 
readers  imagine  that  it  is  I're-milleimiali.^ts  alone  who 
hold  this  doctrine.  Mr.  B.  knows  fully  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  many  Post-millennialists  hold  the  same  doc- 
trine, and  yet  he  holds  !<v  up  to  suspicion,  as  men, 
who,  by  maintaining  that  opinion,  are  '  making  not 
only  a  new  dispensation,  but  a  new  Christianity.' 
Surely  this  is  hastily  as  well  as  mifairly  spoken. 

"  4.  We  differ  as  to  the  first  resurrection.  Mr. 
Browni  holds  it  to  be  entirely  figurative.  He  makes 
it  to  signify  that  '  the  cause  which  was  slain  has 
risen  to  life.'  I  believe  it  to  be  a  literal  resurrection 
of  the  saints  at  the  commencement  of  the  millcn- 
nrum.  Mr.  Brown  dwells  at  some  length  on  the 
pas.sage  in  the  20th  of  Revelation,  and  concludes  by 
saying,  that  '  this  is  the  seat  of  the  doctrine,  even 
by  their  own  admission.'  It  is  by  no  means  so. 
Millenarians  do  not  admit  it  to  be  such,  nor  do  they 
use  it  as  such.  In  the  first  century,  indeed,  it  was 
so ;  and  in  after  years  their  opponents  could  oidy  get 
rid  of  the  testimony  of  this  passage  by  denying  the 
whole  Apocalypse.  It  was  held  to  be  the  strong- 
hold of  the  doctrine  then,  both  by  friends  and  ene- 
mies ;  and  as  Origen  had  not  yet  taught  the  latter 
the  art  of  spiritualizing,  they  had  no  alternative  but 
either  to  receive  the  doctrine  or  reject  the  Apoca- 
lypse.    They  did  the  latter. 

"  5 .  Wc  differ  as  to  the  state  of  Israel  during  the 
millennium.  Jlr.  Brown  does  not  allow  that  they 
are  to  have  superior  jirivileges  and  honours  to  the 
rest  of  the  nations.  lie  casts  this  idea  aside  as  un- 
scriptural  and  carnal.  Wc  hold,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  is  a  special  pre-eminence  in  reserve  for 
Israel  in  the  latter  day;  a  national,  an  ecclesiastical, 
and  a  temporal  pre-eminence ; — ^,just  such  a  pre-emi- 
nence as  their  fathers  had,  though  on  a  nmch  higher 
scale.  Many  who  are  not  rre-millennialists  hold 
with  us  in  this  view;  but  Mr.  Brown  lays  his  accu- 
sation against  us  alone.  Yet  let  us  bear  the  cen- 
sure ;  for  there  is  no  dishonour  in  it.  We  are  but 
contending  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  very  truth 
of  God,  in  reference  to  his  promises  to  his  still-be- 
loved people.  We  believe  that  their  chief  splen- 
dour will  be  their  holiness,  no  less  than  Mr.  Brown, 
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but  why  sliould  tliis  be  thought  inconsistent  with 
tlie  idea  of  national  supremacy,  and  outward  privi- 
leges of  surpassing  dignity  and  honour?  One  who 
has  now  altered  his  opinion,  thus  wrote  ten  years 
ago,  '  In  describing  the  peculiar  or  distinctive  great- 
ness and  felicity  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob  after 
they  have  been  iinally  established  in  their  own  land, 
the  prophets  employ  language  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood otherwise  than  as  indicating  a  state  of 
things  transcendeutly  gi'and  and  blessed.  There  is 
no  cei-taintij  or  dejinitenes^  in  language,  if  these  scrip- 
tures do  not  delineate  a  state  of  things  to  be  enjoyed 
upon  the  visible  surface  of  this  earth,  much  changed 
and  renovated  no  doubt,  by  men  still  dwelling  in 
tabernacles  of  clay.  It  shall  be  a  state  of  things  of 
inexpressible  splendour  and  bliss ;  for  Jerusalem 
sliall  be  created  a  rejoicing.  There  shall  be  a  city 
whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gates  praise. 
There  a  temple  shall  he  reared,  to  which  the  glory  of 
Lebanon  and  the  most  precious  things  of  the  earth 
shall  be  again  brought ;  and  which,  as  the  place  of 
Jehovah's  throne,  shall  be  hallowed  by  manifesta- 
tions of  the.Divine  presence,  exceedingly  more  glo- 
rious than  were  seen  in  that  first  temple  which  of 
old  covered  the  heights  of  Zion.  And  as  Jerusalem 
shall  thus  be  called  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  the  glory 
of  all  lands,  so  shall  her  people  stand  the  first  indignity 
and  office  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  they  pre-emi- 
nently shall  be  tlie  priests  and  ministers  of  the  Lord, 
the  seat  of  spiritual  power,  and  the  centre  of  a  blessed 
liglit  and  influence  that  shall  radiate  thence  to  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.'  What  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn  held  ten  years  ago  we  still  continue  to  hold 
regarding  the  glory  of  Israel,  and  also  regarding  the 
physical  changes  to  take  place  in  their  land,  wliicli  he 
describes  at  large,  wondering  how  '  the  strong  and 
masculine  intellect  of  Calvin  shoidd  be  so  misled  by 
the  taste  for  spiritualizing,'  as  not  to  see  that  what 
the  prophets  testified  to  is,  a  literal  city  and  literal 
temple,  yet  to  be  built  in  the  latter  days." 

The  passages  of  Scripture  on  which  Millenarians 
found  their  opinions  are  very  numerous,  but  it  may 
be  intcre.sting  to  the  reader  to  peruse  a  few  in  con- 
nexion with  the  remarks  which  are  made  upon  them 
by  Mr.  Cox,  an  intelligent  Baptist  minister  in  Kng- 
land,  who  has  published  a  '  Pre-JIillennial  Manual.' 
"  The  Scripture,"  he  says,  "  to  which  wo  refer  is 
Acts  iii.  19 — 21,  'Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  con- 
verted, that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the 
times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  who  before 
was  preached  unto  you,  whom  the  heavens  must  re- 
ceive, until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things 
which  God  liath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy 
prophets  since  the  world  began.'  Three  things  are 
observable  in  this  passage.  1.  The  names  given  to 
that  future  glorious  state  of  things  for  which  all 
Christians  look ;  '  times  of  refreshing  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,'  and  '  times  of  the  restitution  of 
all  things.'     2.  Tliat  until  then  the  heavens  will  re- 


ceive Christ,  but  that  then  God  will  send  him  who 
is  now  preached.  3.  That  these  glorious  times, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  second  advent,  have 
been  the  theme  of  all  the  holy  prophets  since  the 
world  began.  Yes,  from  the  holy  Enoch,  whose  very 
words  we  have  recorded  in  Jiide  14,  15,  down  to  Mala- 
chi,  ihe  last  of  the  prophets,  the  same  strain  is  heard. 
Tliere  is  no  cessation  of  the  melody,  no  jarring  notes. 
They  all  unite  in  declaring,  '  Behold  the  Lord 
cometh'  —  'with  his  .saints' — 'taking  vengeance;' 
yet  he  comes  to  renovate — to  restore — to  reign.  His 
is  the  right  and  the  might,  and  his  shall  be  the  domi- 
nion and  the  glory.  Thus  those  watchmen  on  the 
grand  old  mountains  of  ancient  times  took  up  the 
strain  one  after  another,  and  as  the  ages  rolled  on, 
the  desires  and  expectations  of  the  godly  were  more 
and  more  quickened,  until  angel  voices  were  heard 
over  Bethlehem  proclaiming  that  the  long  looked-for 
ONE  was  really  come.  These  holy  prophets  and 
those  who  believed  iheir  glorious  words,  found  no 
rest  for  their  hope  on  the  turbid  billows  of  earthly 
things;  and  therefore  soared  away  to  the  distant 
ages  of  Messiah's  reign,  and  solaced  their  souls 
amidst  its  coming  glories.  Their  faith  -n'as  '  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.'  Peter  and  all  his  fellow  apostlts 
deeply  sympathized  witli  them ;  ever  rejoicing  in 
hope  of  the  coming  deliverer,  who  should  glorify  his 
church,  restore  Israel,  fill  the  earth  with  holiness, 
renovate  creation,  and  swallow  up  death  in  victory. 
AVhere  do  we  ever  find  the  apostles  foretelling  the 
giadual  progress  of  truth  till  it  should  universally 
prevail?  Where  do  we  ever  find  them  speaking  of 
Christ  reigning  over  all  nations  before  he  comes  in 
person?  But  how  constantly  we  find  them  predict- 
ing '  evil  times,'  even  apostacy  and  judgment,  and 
dwelling  with  holy  ccstacy  and  strong  desire  on  the 
return  of  their  Lord,  and  '  their  gathering  together 
unto  him'  in  resurrection  life.  How  singular  their 
silence,  and  how  strange  their  testimony,  if  the  post- 
millennial  view  is  the  scriptural  one. 

"To  a  few  passages  from  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles we  ask  attention  ;  they  have  often  been  cited, 
and  their  importance  demands  that  they  be  prayer- 
fully considered. 

"The  prophet  Daniel  testifies  that  he  'saw  in 
vision  one  like  the  Son  of  man  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,'  (vii.  13),  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  fourth  lieast,  or  the  Roman  power.  Nothing  in- 
tervenes between  that  dreadful  tyranny,  and  the 
peaceful  universal  kingdom,  except  the  Lord's  com- 
ing and  terrible  acts  of  judgment.  According  to 
Daniel's  prophecies,  both  here  and  in  the  parallel 
vision  of  the  great  image,  there  can  be  no  niillenninin 
between  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  glorious 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.    He  comes,  he  JUDGES, 

HE  REIGNS  I 

"That  this  coming  'in  the  clouds  of  heaven,' 
liefore  the  universal  kingdom  is  a  persmial  coming,  is 
evident  from  our  Lord's  own  words  in  his  last  pro- 
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)iliecy  (>ratt.  :cxiv.  30);  1i!s  testimony  before  tlie 
Jcwisli  liigli  prii'st  (Matt.  xxvi.  fi4) ;  the  declaration 
of  tlie  angels  just  after  (he  reaurrection  of  Christ 
(Acts  i.  9 — 11);  and  the  jiroiihccy  of  John  (Rev.  i. 
7,  'Bcholil  he  Cometh  wilh  clouils,  juid  every  eye 
s-hall  see  him.') 

"This  one  passage  in  Daniel,  compared  with  the 
fonr  texts  above  referred  lo,  is  suflicient,  we  think, 
to  prove  that  the  personal  advent  of  Christ  will  be 
before  the  niillenninm.  Oh,  that  Christians  would 
ponder  God".s  sim])le  testimony,  and  compare  one 
portion  of  scripture  witli  another,  in  order  to  see 
wliether  these  things  are  so! 

"Next  study  the  iiarable  of  'the  tares  and  wheat' 
(Matt.  xiii.  24 — 301,  and  the  Saviour's  ex|ilanation  of 
it  (37 — 43\  and  ask  how  all  this  agi'ees  with  the 
idea  of  a  millemiium  iliiriiif/  the  gospel  dispensation. 
Observe,  the  whole  jieriud  between  the  Saviour's 
niinistiy  on  earth  and  bis  advent  in  glory,  is  included 
in  this  parable,  but  not  a  word  is  said  about  any 
millenniiuii,  or  the  general  prevalence  of  holiness, 
till  after  the  separation  of  the  tares  from  tlie  wlieat ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  evil  state  of  things  is  spoken  of 
as  existing  during  the  whole  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, or  to  '  the  end  of  the  age.' 

"Rev.  x-i.  15 — 19.  describes  the  coming  of  'the 
kingdom  of  God  and  bis  Christ.'  We  are  there 
plainly  told,  that  at  the  lime  when  this  universal 
kingdom  will  be  established,  the  dead  will  be  raised, 
the  righteous  of  all  ages  rewarded,  and  the  destroyers 
of  the  earth  destroyed.  All  allow  that  these  three 
events  are  frequently  connected  \vith  the  second 
coining  of  the  Saviour;  the  two  first  always;  and 
this  passage  connects  all  with  the  beffinninij  of  the 
universal  kingdom, — thus  proving  that  the  advent  is 
before  the  reign. 

"  In  2  Thess.  ii.  8,  the  apostle  teaches  that  there 
will  be  '  a  falling  away'  before  the  coniiug  of  Christ ; 
that  this  apostacy,  whatever  and  whenever  it  is,  will 
continue  until  His  coming,  and  that  its  leader,  'the 
man  of  sin,'  will  be  destroyed  by  his  bright  appear- 
ajice.  lie  also  eonneels  this  apostacy  with  evil 
principles  working  in  bis  own  time.  If,  then,  error 
and  sin,  beginning  in  the  apostle's  daj'S,  work 
through  the  whole  dispen.satiou,  grow  worse  towards 
its  end,  and  are  crushed  only  by  the  personal  pre- 
sence of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  millennium  of  truth 
and  righteousness  before  the  advent  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

"Turn  to  the  propliecies  of  Christ,  in  M.'ilt.  xxiv. 
and  Luke  xxi.  We  have  iu  these  cha]iter.s  an  out- 
line of  the  ])rincipal  events  which  are  to  happen, 
until  the  Lord  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  But 
anmug  all  the  things  spoken  of  as  sure  to  occur 
before  the  Saviour's  advent,  there  is  no  mention  of 
a  millennium.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  foretold,  that 
wars,  error,  wickedness,  and  sorrow,  will  abound  vn- 
til  the  Lord's  return. 

'•Zecli.  xiv.  has  been  justly  considered  as  ibe 
most  literal  of  the  uiifulHIIed  propliecies  of  scripture. 


That  it  has  never  yet  been  fuKillcd  in  the  jiast  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  (and  to  the  Jeu-s  it  refers  through- 
out), nnist  be  evident  to  every  one.  ll  i.s,  we  think, 
utterly  impossible  to  inlerjiret  it  as  applicable  to  llie 
church  now  ;  nothing  remains  (if  we  allow  it  lia.s  a 
meaning  at  all)  but  to  apply  it  (o  Israel's  futme  his- 
tory. If  this  is  done,  the  fact  of  a  pre-millcnnial 
advent  is  established  beyond  all  dispute.  The 
chapter  contains  few  symbols  or  figures,  but  relates 
in /)/«('»  )»y<)y/-s  the  things  yet  to  be  done  at  Jcru.«a- 
lem  and  in  the  land  of  Jud.ali.  It  exhibits  tlie  trou- 
bles of  restored  Israel  just  before  their  conversion 
(1,2);  foretells  the  coming;  describes  the  judgments 
and  prodigies  that  .•-hal!  accompany  it  (3 — 8) ;  say.s, 
that  all  his  saints  .shall  come  with  liim,  that  liis  feet 
shall  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (4,  ,5) ;  and  that 
sub.sequent  to  this  coming 'the  Lord  shall  be  king 
over  all  the  earth;  in  that  day  there  shall  be  one 
Lord  and  bis  name  one'  (9).  Why,  if  this  last 
quoted  verse  be  literal,  should  all  the  rest  be  allego- 
rical? There  is  no  reason,  but  that  a  human  system 
requires  it, 

"  This  striking  chapter  then  describes^thc  physi- 
cal changes  which  will  takejilace  in  the  land  (8 — IOj; 
declares  that  men  shall  dwell  in  it,  and  that  Jerus.a- 
lem  shall  be  safely  inhabited  (11);  sec  also  Isaiah 
xxxiii.  20 — 24.  Then  the  utter  and  terrible  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem's  enemies  is  minutely  detailed 
(12,  13\  and  Judah's  victories  and  riches  descril)ed. 
After  lliis,  Jeru.salem  is  sjioken  of  as  the  throne  of 
the  Lord,  to  which  all  nations  are  to  be  gathered 
(16 — Jer.  iii.  17) :  and  it  is  declared  that  those  wlio 
will  not  come  up  (we  suppose  by  their  representa- 
tives— Isa.  xiv.  .32).  'to  worship  the  King  the  Lord 
of  hosts,'  shall  be  afflicted  by  divine  judgments.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  a  minute  description  of  the 
holiness  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  all  persons  and  things 
connected  with  it. 

"Surely  in  the  literal  fidlllment  of  Zccb.  ix.  9, 
when  Israel's  king  came  '  meek  and  lowly,  riding  on 
an  ass,'  we  have  a  jiledge  that  this  chapter  which  re- 
lates to  his  glory  will  be  ,as  literally  fullilled. 

"Isa,  Isvi.  is  a  similar  prophecy  to  Zcch,  xiv.; 
containing  a  chronological  history  of  Israel  in  the 
latter  days.  First,  a  proud  people  who  have  gone 
back  to  their  own  land  in  imbelief,  and  who  repeat 
the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  are  described,  rebuked, 
and  judged  (1 — 6).  Then  comes  deliverance  and 
blessedness — a  nation  is  born  in  a  day;  whom  the 
Lord  comforts  with  aliundant  promises,  and  cslls  tqion 
others  to  rejoice  with  thorn.  Israel  then  becomes  a 
fountain  of  blessing  to  the  world  ;8 — 14).  Rut  be- 
fore Ibis  scene  of  glory  and  joy,  there  must  be  one 
ol  terror  and  deslructicui.  '  Rehold  llie  Lord  will 
come  with  fire  and  with  his  chariots  like  a  whirlwind, 
to  render  his  anger  with  fury,  and  bis  rebuke  wilh 
flames  of  fire;  for  by  fire  and  by  bis  sword  will  the 
Lord  plead  with  all  flesh,  and  the  slain  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  many'  (1,5,  26).  After  this  conns 
as  in  Zecb.  xiv,,  the  exaltation  of  Jerusalem,  and 
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the  gathering  of  all  nations  tlicre  to  worship  (19 
—23). 

"  We  entreat  flie  reader  to  pause  a  moment  over 
the  solemn  words  just  quoted,  with  reference  to  that 
whirlwind  of  wrath,  and  to  compare  them  with  two 
passages  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  The 
25th  cliapter  of  that  prophet  is  one  of  the  most  aw- 
ful portions  of  God's  word:  mucli  of  it,  we  think,  is 
yet  to  be  fultilled.  (See  15—33.)  'Alas!  who 
shall  live  when  Clod  doeth  this?'  Here  we  have  the 
figures  of  the  vintage,  the  sword,  and  the  whirlwind. 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Behold  evil  shall  go 
forth  from  nation  to  nation,  and  a  gi-eat  whirlwind 
shall  be  raised  up  from  the  coasts  of  the  earth.  And 
the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  at  that  day  from  one 
end  of  the  eartli  even  to  the  otlier  end  of  the  earth.' 
To  tlie  .same  judgment  the  prophet  refers — xxx.  23, 
24.  'Behold  the  wliirlwind  of  the  Lord  goeth  forth 
with  fury,  a  contimiim/  wliirlwind,  it  sliall  fall  with 
pain  upon  the  head  of  the  wHcked.  The  fierce  anger 
of  the  Lord  shall  not  return  until  lie  have  done  it, 
and  until  he  have  performed  the  intents  of  his  heart ; 
in  the  latter  days  ye  shall  consider  it.'  Now  mark 
the  Tiext  words.  '  Al  t/ie  same  lime,  saith  the  Lord, 
will  I  be  the  God  of  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people.'  This  is  the  time  of  trou- 
ble spoken  of  by  Daniel,  when  his  people  are  deli- 
vered, when  Michael  stands  up,  when  tlie  dead  are 
raised,  and  the  servants  of  God  rewarded.  (Dan. 
xii.  1 — 3.)  The  same  time  of  trouble  as  is  described 
in  most  terrible  terms  in  Isa.  xxiv.,  at  the  close  of 
which  chapter  of  woes  it  is  said,  'The  moon  shall  be 
confounded  and  the  snn  ashamed,  when  tlie  Lord  of 
hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zio'i,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
and  before  his  ancients  gloriously,'  (v.  23). 

"  Thus  all  these  prophets  agree  in  binding  toge- 
ther terrible  jiidijmeni<i  on  the  nations — Israels  last 
trouble  and  final  delirerance — Messiah's  advent — the 
resurrection  of  the  saints — a  glorious  reign,  and  a  re- 
novated world." 

Before  quitting  the  subject  we  may  avail  ourselves 
of  Mr.  Cox's  Manual  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
Pre-millennial  views  are  held  among  the  principal 
denominations  of  Christians  in  Great  ]5ritain  :  "The 
Episcopal  Church  stands  lirst.  Sume  of  her  bishops  in 
years  past,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bishops 
Newton,  Horsley,  and  llurd,  w-ith  many  of  her  most 
eminent  and  useful  clergy  of  the  last  anil  the  present 
generation,  have  been  zealous  and  successful  advo- 
cates of  pre-millcnnialisni.  Hundreds  of  lier  ministers 
now  preach  it,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  her  members 
rejoice  in  it ;  and  we  think  that  holding  this  truth 
has  been  in  some  measure  the  reason  for  the  growth 
of  spirituality  in  the  Church  of  England,  and,  under 
God,  a  cause  of  her  success.  Them  that  honour 
God  by  upholding  a  contemned  truth,  he  will  honour. 
While  difl'ering  from  that  Church  in  some  important 
points,  we  can  but  greatly  rejoice  to  see  her  ministers 
thus  uplift  God's  truth,  and  to  see  so  many  souls 
new  born  and  nourished  by  their  instrumentality. 


"  Among  the  Presbyterians  this  doctrine  has  not 
spread  to  the  same  extent.  By  the  Westminster 
formularies  and  creeds,  belief  in  post-millennialism  is 
not  required  ;  some  expressions  seem  rather  opposed 
to  the  present  popular  view.  In  the  national  Church 
of  Scotland  there  are  some  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine ;  prominent  among  them  is  Dr.  Gumming,  by 
wliose  writings  this  truth  has  been  made  extensively 
known.  In  the  Free  Church,  and  especially  north 
of  the  Tweed,  there  are  several  eloquent  tongues  and 
ready  pens,  constantly  heralding  the  coming  one,  and 
ever  ready  to  defend  tliis  trulh  against  all  opposers. 

"  One  great  man  connected  with  this  body,  'who 
being  dead  yet  .speaketh,'  should  here  be  mentioned. 
Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  earlier  works  contended  for  the 
renovation  of  creation  at  the  Lord's  coming.  (See 
Works,  vol.  vii.,  280.1  And  his  posthumous  writ- 
ings clearly  prove,  that  latterly  he  held  the  pre-mil- 
lennial view.  Just  take  a  specimen  or  two  :  '  It  is 
quite  obvious  of  this  prophecy  (Isaiah  lii.  8 — 10), 
that  it  expands  beyond  the  dimensions  of  its  typical 
event,  and  that  it  relates  not  to  a  past,  but  to  a 
future  and  iinal  deliverance  of  the  Jews.  .  .  . 
Their  seeing  eye  to  eye,  makes  for  the  personal 
reign  of  him  whose  feet  shall  stand  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.' 

"  In  this  jiropbecy  (Isa.  xxiv.  13 — 26)  is  fore- 
shown a  visitation  vpon  the  earth — still  future — 
which  is  to  emerge  into  the  millennium.  How  em- 
phatically are  we  told  in  this  place,  '  When  ihe  Lord 
shall  reign  in  Jerusalem  and  before  his  ancients 
gloriously.' 

"The  Wcsleyans  are,  as  a  body,  decidedlv  against 
this  doctrine,  and  seldom  do  we  tind  an  advocate  of 
it,  or  even  a  believer  in  it  among  them.  Vet  some 
of  their  chief  founders  were  decidedly  pre-millennial- 
ists.  John  Wesley  inclined  to  some  of  our  views. 
His  brother  Charles  was  full  and  running  over  with 
the  subject.  His  hymns,  poem.s,  and  paraphrases 
set  forth  all  the  pre-millennial  points  strongly  and 
clearly.  Fletcher  of  Madely,  the  great  polemic  of 
Ihe  Wesleyans,  has  written  as  fidly  and  clearly  iqxm 
the  subject  in  prose,  as  his  friend  Charles  AVesley 
did  in  poetry.  He  is  accounted  a  standard  in  doc- 
trine, but  repudiated  as  an  interpreter  of  proi)hecy. 
To  some  persons  this  appears  like  calling  bitter, 
sweet ;  and  sweet,  bitter.  We  do  not  much  wonder 
at  the  dislike  of  Wesleyans  to  pre-millennial  truth  ; 
as  the  latter  views,  when  hcinestly  carried  out,  arc 
assuredly,  to  a  great  extent,  incompatible  with  Ar- 
minianism. 

"'In  truth,'  says  one,  '  Chiliasm  has  ahvavs 
showed  the  strongest  affinity  for  Calvinism,  and  an- 
tagonism to  the  opposite.'  One  great  point  of  the 
pre-millennial  view,  as  already  stated,  is,  that  during 
the  present  dispensation  God  is  working  out  his 
great  purpose  of  electing  love  in  gathering  out  a 
people  fur  bis  name  (Acts  xv.) ;  and  that  conse- 
quently universality  cannot  be  one  of  its  character- 
istics.    These  facts,  which  arc  ignored,  if  not  denied 
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by  tlie  modem  popular  view,  and  veiy  inucli  left  out 
oftlie  teaclilntc  of  many,  are  written  as  with  a  sun- 
beam in  vast  numbers  of  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Wesley  and  Fletcher  did  not  see  the  con- 
nection between  pre-n\ilU'nnialism  and  Calvinism  ; 
their  descendants  perhaps  do. 

"The  Ccmgregationalists  have  had  their  Good- 
wins, Caryls,  Iliisseys,  Thorps,  and  many  others  in 
past  d;iy.s,  but  at  present  there  are  very  few  among 
them  who  are  in  sympatliy  with  these  great  and 
good  men.  Ry  their  periodicals  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  coming  to  reign  is  constantly  opposed ;  and 
one,  the  '  Evangelical  Magazine,'  has  for  some  time 
past  been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  write  it 
down ;  but  doubtless  this  ertbrt,  like  those  of  Dr. 
lirown  and  others,  will  oidy  help  to  call  .attention  to 
the  despised  truth,  and  result  in  its  being  more  ex- 
tensively spread  abroad. 

"  Among  the  Baptists,  there  are  a  few  more  who 
hold  aTid  promulgate  pre-niillenni.'ilism.  In  past  ages 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  was  rather  gener- 
ally maintained  in  this  body.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Rcujamin  Keach,  Dr.  Gill.  B.  Fran- 
cics,  and  many  others.  Several  of  them  held  that 
there  would  be  first  what  they  called  '  the  spiritual 
reign  of  Christ;'  which  would  be  followed  by  an 
apostAcy,  the  personal  advent  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  reign  of  all  his  risen  saints  with  him  on  earth 
for  1,000  years.  These  millenarians  differed  from 
those  who  are  now  cilled  by  this  name  in  three  re- 
spects. They  .separated  the  spiritual  and  personal 
reign  of  Christ — limited  the  latter  to  the  risen  saints 
— and  taught  that  many  ages  would  certainly  pass 
aw.ay  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  resiu-- 
rection  of  the  saints.  The  best  statement  and  de- 
fence of  this  view  is  found  in  Dr.  Gill's  Body  of 
Divinity;  also  in  Toplady's  works.  "\^ery  few  per- 
sons hold  it  now. 

"The  following  extract  from  Bunvan  proves  that 
he  had,  at  least,  leanings  toward  some  of  our  views. 
'  None  ever  saw  this  world  as  it  was  in  it.s  first  crea- 
tion, but  only  Adam  and  Eve;  neither  shall  any 
ever  see  it  until  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
that  is,  until  the  redemption  or  resurrection  of  the 
saints.  But  then  it  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  coiTuption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.' 

"The  name  of  another  celebrated  man  among  the 
Baptists  may  here  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Thorp,  of 
Bristol,  thus  writes  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on 
'The  Destinies  oftlie  British  Empire.'  'The  senti- 
ments stated  in  these  lectures,  concerning  the  pro- 
jihecies  in  general,  the  present  state  of  the  empire, 
and  the  gloomy  aspect  of  things  at  this  crisis,  were 
entertained  by  the  late  illustrious  Robert  Hall. 
They  formed  part  of  the  subject  of  the  last  evening's 
conversation  which  the  author  enjoyed  with  that  ex- 
traordinary man  only  a  few  davs  before  his  decease, 
and  upon  each  point  the  most  perfect  unanimity  of 
opinion  prevailed.' 


"  Milton,  it  is  said,  was  a  Baptist  in  principle, 
and  held  views  similar  to  those  of  Bunyan.  as  may 
be  seen  in  Paradise  Lost.  In  his  prose  works  we 
have  the  following  sublime  invocation  :  'Come  forth 
out  of  thy  royal  chand)ers,  O  I'rince  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  Put  on  the  vl^ihh  robes  of  thy  Impe- 
rial Majesty!  Take  up  that  unliirdted  sceptre  which 
thy  Almighty  Father  hath  berpieathed  thee.  For  now 
the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee,  and  all  the  crea- 
tures sigh  to  be  renewed.'  Milton  believed  that  the 
millennium  was  past,  but  he  waited  for  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  Redeemer,  when  he  should  appear  to 
judge  mankind  and  renovate  the  earth. 

"  Among  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine, those  Christians  called  by  others  '  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,'  may  be  mentioned.  They  very 
generally  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  advent  and 
reign  of  Christ.  Some  of  their  tracts  and  works  on 
this  subject  are  simple  and  scriptural ;  with  others, 
statements  and  expositions  of  a  very  doubtful  char- 
acter are  mixed  up.  But  while  we  do  not  agree 
with  these  Christians  on  several  points,  we  would 
bear  cheerftd  testimony  to  their  zeal  in  this  subject, 
.and  own  to  having  received  much  instruction  and 
consolation  from  some  of  their  earlier  works." 

Great  activity  has  been  manifested  of  late  j-ears 
by  the  Pre-millennialists  in  propagating  their  views 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Bloomsbury 
Lectures  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Brooks  of  Clarebro',  Retford,  and 
the  Journal  of  Prophecy,  so  aWy  edited  by  Dr.  llo- 
ratius  Bouar,  have  done  much  to  recommend  the 
subject  to  the  special  attention  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  have  gained  numerous  converts  to  the 
doctrines  of  Pre-millennialisni. 

MINARET.S,  the  towers  on  the  Mohammedan 
mosques.  There  are  usually  six  of  these  towers 
about  every  mosque,  each  having  three  little  ojien 
galleries  situ.ated  one  above  another.  These  towers, 
as  well  as  the  mosques  themselves,  are  covered  with 
lead,  and  adorned  with  gildings  and  other  ornaments. 
From  the  minarets  the  faithful  are  summoned  to 
prayer  by  the  MuiczziN  (which  see). 

MINCHA  (Hcb.  an  oblation),  usually  rendered  in 
the  Old  Testament,  "  meat-offering,"  although  it 
consisted  of  flour,  cakes,  wafers,  &c. ;  a  more  cor- 
rect translation  would  be  "  meal-offering,"  or  "  wheat 
offering."  The  inimlia,  when  given  by  one  man 
.another,  denotes  some  peculiar  dignity  in  the  receive; 
of  which  such  a  gift  is  the  acknowledgment,  and  the 
token  even  of  sidimission,  if  not  subjection,  on  the 
part  of  the  giver.  But  when  a  viinchn  is  presented 
by  man  to  (Jod.  it  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
signifies  a  "  bloodless  oblation,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  zcho  or  "  bloody  sacrilice."  though  the 
minrlia  was  for  the  most  part  joined  with  the  zelxi 
in  the  sacred  oblations. 

MINERVA,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  accounted  her  one  of  their 
chief  divinities.     She  was  regarded  as  identical  with 
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the  .Greek  godckss  Athbna  (which  see).  The  Ro- 
mans worshipped  her  as  presiding  over  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  lience  she  was  invoked  by  all  who 
wished  to  distinguish  themselves  in  any  department 
of  human  knowledge,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  in  which 
men  were  wont  to  employ  themselves.  This  god- 
dess was  also  the  protector  of  men  when  engaged  in 
war,  and  lience  the  trophies  of  victory  were  often 
dedicated  to  her,  while  she  herself  is  frequently  re- 
presented as  wearing  a  helmet  and  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  before  her  she  carried  a  shield.  A  temple  to 
Minerva  stood  on  the  Capitoline,  and  another  on  the 
Aventine  hill,  while  her  image  was  preserved  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  temple  of  VeMn,  being  looked 
upon  as  the  safeguard  of  the  Roman  state. 

MINERVALIA.     See  Quinquatrus. 

MINGRELTAN  MONKS.     See  Beres. 

MINIAN  (Heb.  number),  a  word  often  applied  to 
a  Jewish  youth  who  is  thirteen  years  and  a  day  old, 
at  which  age  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man,  and  is  un 
der  an  obligation  to  observe  all  the  commandments 
of  the  law.  As  he  is  then  considered  to  be  of  age, 
he  can  make  contracts  and  transact  any  affairs  with- 
out being  responsible  to  guardians,  and  may  act  both 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  according  to  his 
own  inclination.  Jewish  females  are  reputed  women 
at  the  age  of  twelve  and  a-half  years. 

MINIMS,  a  religious  order  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  St.  Francis  de 
Paula  of  Calabria.     See  Francis  (St.)  de  Paula. 

MINISTERS.    See  Clergy. 

MINISTRA,  a  name  which  is  api)lipd  to  the  office 
of  deaconess  in  the  Christian  Cliurcli  by  I'liny,  in 
his  celebrated  Epistle. 

MIXORESS,  a  nun  imder  the  rule  of  St.  Clair. 

MINORITES.    See  Cordeliers. 

MINORS  (Fkiaks).    See  Franciscans. 

MINOS,  one  of  the  judges  of  souls  in  Hades,  son 
of  Zeus  and  Europa,  and  said  to  have  been,  before 
his  death,  king  of  Crete,  where  be  instituted  a  system 
of  wise  and  equitable  laws. 

MINSTER,  an  old  Saxon  word  which  anciently 
signitied  the  church  of  a  monastery  or  convent. 

MIRA  BAIS,  a  Hindu  sect,  or  rather  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  VaUahhacharh,  originated  by  Mi'ra  Bai, 
who  flourished  in  tlie  reign  of  Akbar,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  authoress  of  sacred  poems  addressed 
to  Vishnu.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  petty  Rajah, 
the  sovereign  of  a  place  called  Mert^^.  She  adopted 
the  worship  of  Banachhor,  a  form  of  the  youthful 
Krishna.  On  one  occasion  she  visited  the  temple  of 
her  tutelary  deity,  when  on  the  completion  of  her 
adorations  the  image  opened,  and  MM  leaping  into 
the  fissure,  it  closed,  and  she  finally  disappeared. 
In  memory  of  this  miracle,  it  is  said  that  the  image 
of  Mira  Bai  is  worshipped  at  Udayapur,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Ranachhor. 

MIR  AMIONES.  See  Genevieve  (St.)  Nuns  of. 

MISERERE  (Lat.  have  mercy\  the  beginning  of 
the  fifty  first  or  penitential  psalm. 


MISERERES,  stalls  frequently  seen  in  cathedrals 
or  collegiate  churches,  the  seat  turning  up  on  a  hinge, 
so  as  to  form  two  seats  of  dilierent  heights. 

MISHNA,  the  second  law  of  the  Jews,  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  oral  or  traditional  commandments. 
This  work,  which  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  six  trea- 
tises, was  completed  about  A.  D.  190,  by  Rabbi  Ju- 
dah,  the  holy,  though  the  first  idea  of  such  an  under- 
faking  is  thought  by  many  to  have  originated  with 
Rabbi  Akiba  (which  see).  The  Mishna  is  believed 
to  contain  what  the  Jews  called  the  oral  law,  that  is, 
all  the  precepts  which,  according  to  the  legends  of 
the  Rabbins,  Moses  received  from  the  Lord  during 
the  forty  days  he  remained  on  the  mount,  which 
were  transmitted  by  Moses  to  Joshua,  and  thus 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
later  Rabbins  have  made  various  commentaries  upon, 
and  additions  to,  the  Mishna.  The  whole  collection 
of  these  commentaries  is  named  Gemara  (which 
see),  and  along  with  the  Mi-^hna,  its  text-book,  it 
forms  the  Talmuds  (which  see).  The  Mishna  has 
been  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Jews  ever 
since  its  completion,  and  is  regarded  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  written  word. 

MISSA,  a  name  anciently  given  to  the  service  of 
public  wor.-hip  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  inissa  catechumenonim,  or 
first  part  of  the  religious  service,  designe  I  especially 
for  catechumens ;  and  the  viissa  fidelium,  the  after 
service,  which  was  particularly  intended  for  the 
faithful  or  believers,  neither  catechumens  nor  any 
other  persons  being  permitted  to  be  present,  not  even 
as  spectators.  On  occasions  when  the  elements  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  were  received  some  days  after 
they  had  been  consecrated,  the  service  was  called 
missa  jycvsanctifcatorum.  Cardinal  Bona  in  his  writ- 
ings speaks  of  a  missa  sicca,  or  dry  mass,  that  is, 
without  the  gi-ace  and  moisture  of  the  consecrated 
eucharist,  and  which  he  says,  profits  the  faithful  no- 
thing. Durantus,  in  In's  book  De  Ritibus,  mentions 
a  miisa  nautica,  or  seamen's  mass,  because  it  was 
wont  to  be  celebrated  at  sea,  and  upon  the  rivers, 
where,  on  account  of  the  motion  and  agitation  of  the 
waves,  the  sacrifice  could  hardly  be  ottered  without 
danger  of  effusion.  In  the  Romish  church  there  is 
a  missa  prirata  or  solitaria,  where  the  priest  receives 
the  sacramental  elements  alone,  without  any  other 
communicants,  and  sometimes  says  the  office  alone 
without  any  assistants.  Such  are  those  private  and 
solitary  masses  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  which 
are  said  at  their  private  altars  in  the  corners  of  their 
churches,  without  the  presence  of  any  but  the  prie.st 
alone ;  and  such  are  all  those  public  masses  where 
none  but  the  priest  receives  the  elements,  though 
there  be  many  spectators  of  the  service.  The 
Lord's  Supper  being  in  its  very  nature  a  service  of 
communion,  instances  of  its  observance  by  solitary 
individuals  were  unknown  in  the  primitive  Christian 
Church. 

MISSAL,  the  Romish  mass-book,  containing  the 
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masses  wliicli  are  appointed  to  be  said  on  particular 
days.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  MissA  (wliicli 
sce\  used  in  ancient  times  to  denote  all  tlie  pans  of 
Divine  service.  The  Mixsal,  wliich  was  fonned  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  ceiitnrv,  consisted  of  a  col- 
lection for  the  convenience  of  the  priest,  of  the  sev- 
eral liturgical  books  formerly  in  use  in  the  religious 
services;  and  in  its  collected  form  it  was  called  the 
Complete  or  Plenary  Missal  or  liook  of  Miss.-e.  In 
1.570,  Pius  V.  issued  an  edict  commanding  that  the 
Missal,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  revised,  sliould  be 
used  tiu-onghout  the  whole  Catholic  Cluuch;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  verbal  alterations  intro- 
duced by  Clement  Vltl.  and  Urban  VIII.,  and  the 
addition  of  some  new  masses,  the  edition  of  Pius  V. 
continues  in  use  down  to  the  present  day. 

MITIIRA,  the  principal  fire-goddess  among  the 
ancient  Persians.  In  Assyria  she  wa.s  worshipped 
under  tlie  appellation  of  Mylilta.  and  in  Arabia 
under  that  of  Alitla.  She  was  believed  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  woild,  and  of  all  its  generative  pro- 
ductions. The  name  Mithra  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Persic  word  j\Iihr  or  Mihir,  love, 
and  the  goddess  who  bears  the  name  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  Persian  Venus.  She  is  viewed  as  the 
spouse  of  Mithras,  the  Persians  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  their  Supreme  Deity,  whom  they 
term  Zerunne,  Aherenc,  as  resolved  into  two  sexes, 
represented  by  Mit/irax  and  Milhra,  m:i\e  and  female 
tires.  Mithra  then  is  the  mundane  body,  enclosing 
in  her  womb  the  fires  of  creation,  infused  into  it  by 
the  primordial  source  of  light,  through  the  medium 
of  Ormiizd.  the  creator  of  the  world. 

MITHR.\S,  the  sun  god  among  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, the  first,  the  highest,  and  the  purest  emanation 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  or  Zeruane  Akerene.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Perses,  Mithras  received  the  hom- 
age due  to  a  divinity  of  light  and  fire,  in  Ethiopia, 
Egvpt,  and  Greece.  His  worship  was  introduced 
at  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor.s,  and 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  whole  empire.  In 
Persia  the  god  of  light  was  adored  in  the  worship 
and  under  the  name  of  Mithras,  the  personified  sym- 
bol of  fire,  as  the  masculine  element  of  creation  : 
'■  In  his  solar  attribute,"  says  Mr.  Gross,  "  Mithras, 
considered  in  regard  to  day  and  night,  is  represented 
as  dwelling  both  in  the  spheres  of  light  and  in  the 
regions  of  darkness.  As  mediator  between  god  and 
man,  he  is  the  suffering  yet  triumphant  saviour.  He 
is  empliatically  called  the  highest  god:  a  title  which 
is  strictly  appropriate  only  when  he  is  compared 
with  other  emanations  of  the  Supreme  Being;  for 
lie  is  the  prototol-os — -the  first-born  of  the  gods. 
This  circumstance,  as  also  the  fact  that  he  is  de- 
minrgus,  in  as  far  as  lie  supplies  more  immediately 
the  means  and  pre-eminently  directs  the  ends  of 
creation  :  thus  acting  as  medical  factor,  or  nexus, 
between  the  Eternal  and  Onnuzd,  justly  elevate  him 
to  the  rank  of  the  highest  m«HrfaH«  divinity.  Hence 
he  is  expressly  called  the  organ  or  cosmic  agent 


through  whom  all  the  elements  and  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse are  controlled  agreeably  to  the  divine  will. 
With  the  increasing  civilization  of  mankind,  and  the 
consequent  improvement  of  their  religious  ideas,  the 
Mithras-creed  was  very  widely  disseminated.  The 
Ethiopians  revered  the  Persian  fire-god  as  their  old- 
est lawgiver  and  the  founder  of  their  religion.  It 
Wiis  the  popular  belief  of  the  people  of  the  Nile  that 
in  Egypt — the  land  of  monumental  fame,  where 
rdithras  and  Memnon  reciprocated  dominion  or  reign- 
ed ill  juxtaposition,  the  former  built  On  or  Ileliopo- 
lis — the  sun-city,  whose  first  king  bore  the  name  of 
Mitres  or  Me  tres;  and  that  upon  the  suggestion  of 
a  dream  he  erected  obelisks.  They  were  sun  obe- 
lisks— solar  monuments,  or  the  architectnrnl  symbols 
of  the  origin  and  refractive  expansion  of  the  solar 
ra3's,  and  of  the  light  which,  emanating  as  the  active 
lirinciple  of  creation  from  the  throne  of  God,  reveals 
itself  in  the  production  of  the  universe,  as  its  vast, 
ramous,  obcliskic  base." 

The  Persians  celebrated  a  gre.it  festival  on  the 
first  day  succeeding  the  winter  solstice,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
Mithras,  or  the  return  of  the  god  of  day  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  Rome  this  festival  was 
observed  on  the  25tli  of  December;  a  day  of  uni- 
versal rejoicing,  being  celebrated  with  illumina- 
tions and  public  games.  With  the  progress  of  ihe 
Roman  conquests,  the  Mithriaca  were  introduced 
into  Germany,  where,  accordingly,  various  hiero- 
glyphical  remains  of  this  kind  of  worship  have  been 
discovered.  According  to  Photius,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  oflered  human  sacrifices  to  Mithras;  and 
Suidas  tells  us  that  those  who  were  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  his  worship  passed  through  the 
fire. 

MITHRIOX.  a  tcmjjle  of  Mithras,  or  the  sun-god 
of  ancient  Persia. 

MITRE,  an  ornament  or  covering  for  the  head  worn 
bj'the  ancient  Jewish  high-priest.  .loseiihus  describes 
it  as  a  bonnet  without  a  crown,  which  covered  only 
about  the  middle  of  the  head.  It  was  made  of  linen, 
and  wrapped  in  folds  round  the  head  like  a  turban. 
The  mitre  was  peculiar  to  the  high-priest,  though 
tlie  bonnets  of  the  other  priests  somewhat  re.sembled 
it  in  form.  The  ditlerence  between  the  two  was 
that  the  Bonnet  (which  see)  came  lower  down  upon 
the  forehead  than  the  miire,  which  did  not  cover  the 
forehead  at  all,  and  was  flatter  than  the  bonnet,  but 
much  broader,  consisting  of  more  numi-rous  folds, 
and  to  some  extent  resembling  a  half  sphere. 

A  mitre  is  also  menlioned  by  various  Christian 
writers  of  antiquity,  as  a  head-dress  worn  by  bishops 
or  certain  abbots,  being  a  sort  of  turban  or  cap  clelt 
at  the  top.  Eiisebius  and  Jerome  allege  that  the 
apostle  John  wore  a  mitre,  and  Ejiijihanius  declares 
the  same  concerning  James,  first  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Bingham,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  such  a 
head-dress  was  worn  by  the  apostles,  not  as  Chris- 
tian bishops,  but  as  Jewish  priests  of  the  onler  of 
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Aaron.  A  statue  of  the  apostle  Peter,  wliieh  was 
erected  at  Kome  in  tlie  seventli  century,  is  re- 
presented as  wearing  a  high,  round  cap,  shaped  like 
a  pyramid.  The  Pope  wears  four  dilierent  tnitres, 
which  are  more  or  less  richly  adonied,  according  to 
the  festivals  on  which  they  arc  worn. 

MIZRAIM.    See  Osiris. 

MNEME  (Gr.  memory),  one  of  the  Muses  (which 
see)  worshipped  anciently  in  Boeotia. 

MNEM0XIDE3,  a  name  given  by  Ovid  to  the 
Muses,  probably  as  being  the  daughters  of  Mne- 
mosyne (which  see). 

MNEMOSYNE  (Gr.  memory),  a  daughter  of 
Uranus,  and  the  mother  of  the  Miisf.':. 

MNEVIS,  one  of  the  three  sacred  l)ulls  worship- 
ped by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  particularly  at  Helio- 
pohs.     See  Apis,  Bull- Worship,  C.\lf-Worsiiip. 

MOABITES  (Religion  of  tiif/;.  This  people 
inliabited  the  coinitry  which  was  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  was  originally 
occupied  by  a  race  of  giants  called  Emim,  whom 
they  subdued  and  expelled.  They  were  descended 
from  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew,  and  had  in  all  proba- 
bility been  worshippers  of  the  true  God  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when 
they  tir.st  fell  into  idolatry,  but  in  the  time  of  Mo.'ies 
they  were  so  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Chemosii 
(which  see\  their  national  god,  that  they  are  called 
tlie  sons  and  daughters  of  that  fal.se  god.  Another 
idol  of  the  Moabites  referred  to  in  Scripture  is  Biml- 
Peor,  sometimes  called  simply  Pear,  or  as  the  Sep- 
tuagint  writes  the  name,  Pkeijor.  Both  Chcmosfi 
and  Baal  Pern-  are  supposed  by  Jerome  to  have  been 
names  of  one  and  the  same  idol.  Other  writers  who 
consider  them  as  diilerent  from  each  other,  look  upon 
them  as  deities  who  were  wont  to  be  worshipped 
with  obscene  rites.  Vossius  supposes  Biial-Peor  to 
be  BcKchiis,  and  Bishop  Cumberland  takes  him  to 
be  the  same  with  Menes,  Mizraim,  and  Osiris.  The 
Israelites  were  warned  against  too  close  intimacy 
with  the  Moabites,  but  in  the  face  of  the  Divine 
prohibition,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  worship 
of  Baal-Peor,  and  iji  consequence  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  them  ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  Moabites  who  had  seduced  the  Lord's  people 
into  idolatry,  the  solemn  declaration  was  given  forth, 
that  they  "  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord;  even  to  the  tenth  generation  sh.-dl  they 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  for 
ever,"  The  temples  of  the  idols  of  Moab  were  built 
on  high  places,  and  it  has  been  alleged,  but  with- 
out sufficient  foundation,  that  the  Moabites  were 
accustomed  to  offer  human  sacrifices, 

MOBAH,  what  may  be  either  done  or  omitted, 
according  to  the  law  of  Mohammed,  as  being  indif- 
ferent. 

MOBAIEDTANS,  a  name  given  to  the  followers 
of  a  famous  Moliammedan  impostor  called  Berkai  or 
Mokanna,  They  made  an  insurrection  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan  against  the  Caliph  Mahadi,  who, 


however,  at  length  defeated  them.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  white,  that 
being  the  colour  of  their  dress,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  supporters  of  the  caliph,  who  were  clothed 
in  black  garments, 

MOBEDS,  the  officiating  priests  among  the  Par- 
sees,  or  fii'e-worshippers  in  India,  They  read  the 
holy  books  in  the  temples,  and  superintend  all 
the  rehgious  ceremonies,  but  being  themselves  gen- 
erally unlearned,  tliey  seldom  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  books  they  read,  or  the  prayers  they  re- 
cite, these  being  written  in  the  Zend  or  Pehlevi 
language.  The  mobeds  are  distinct  from  the  desturs, 
who  are  the  doctors  and  expounders  of  the  law. 
There  is  an  inferior  order  of  clergy  among  the  Par- 
sees,  called  Idrheds,  who  have  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  sacred  fire,  and  sweep  and  take  care  of  the 
temple.  The  priests  are  a  pecidiar  tribe,  their  office 
being  hereditary.  They  have  no  fixed  salary,  but 
are  paid  for  their  services.  Many  of  them  follow 
secular  employments,  and  they  are  under  no  restric- 
tion as  to  marriage.  There  is  no  Parsee  mohed-mo- 
bedan.  or  acknowledged  high-priest  in  India. 

MOD.\LISTS,  a  name  applied  to  those  who  hold 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  distinction  between  the  Sa- 
cred Three  in  the  Trinity,  though  they  will  not  allow 
it  to  amount  to  personality  or  subsistence.  This 
system  is  called  an  economical  or  Modal  Trinity,  and 
hence  tlie  name  of  Modal ists  is  applied  to  those  who 
believe  in  it.     See  S.'VREllians. 

MODER.\TOU,  the  minister  who  presides  in  any 
one  of  the  courts  of  a  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  wheilier 
a  kirk-session,  presbytery,  .synod,  or  General  As- 
sembly.    The  moderator  has  only  a  casting-vote. 

MODESTY.     See  Pudicitia. 

MOGIASSEMIANS.     See  Kerami.\ns. 

MOGON,  a  Pagan  deity  mentioned  by  Camden 
ill  his  Britannia,  as  having  been  anciently  worship- 
ped by  the  Cadeni,  who  inhabited  that  part  of  Eng- 
land now  called  Northumberiand.  In  the  year  1507 
two  altars  were  found  in  that  district  bearing  inscrip- 
tions which  declared  them  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
this  god. 

MOHAMMED,  the  gi-eat  prophet  of  Arabia,  who, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  pro- 
mulgated Islami--m,  which  has  ever  since  maintained 
its  ground  as  one  of  the  leading  religions  of  the 
world.  The  time  when  this  remarkjible  man  appeared 
was  peculiariy  favourable  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  great  object,  wliich  was  to  restore  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  to  its  due  promi- 
nence in  the  reli;;ious  belief  of  mankind.  "  The 
Lord  God  is  one  God,"  was  the  grand  all-absorbing 
truth  which  he  conceived  himself  commissioned  to 
proclaim.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  him  to  he 
mad  upon  their  idols.  Not  only  did  Paganism,  with  its 
numberless  false  gods,  prevail  over  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  but  even  Christianity  itself,  with  its 
professed  adherence  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
had  become  extensively  idolatrous  both  in  the  East- 
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em  and  tlie  Western  cluirches.  Saint-woi-sliip,  mar- 
tyr-worsliip,  and  Mjiry-worship  had  overspread  Chris- 
tendom. Arabia,  in  particular,  had  Ijecome  tlie  seat 
of  a  gross  idolatry,  the  superstitions  Arabs  being 
divided  between  two  Pagan  sects,  the  Tsrihlans,  who 
were  worshippers  of  images,  and  the  Millions,  who 
were  worshippers  of  tire.  Jews  also  had  .settled  in 
large  numbers  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  from  the 
time  of  their  dispersion  by  the  Romans  ;  and  Chris- 
tianity also,  from  a  very  early  period  of  its  history, 
had  found  a  lodgment  in  that  country. 

At  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  his  countrymen,  while 
they  worshipped  one  Sujireme  Ood,  whom  tliey 
termed  Allah,  combined  with  his  worship  that  of 
angels  and  of  men.  Their  idolatry  seems  to  have 
partaken  of  an  astronomical  character,  the  number  of 
idols  in  the  temple  of  Mecca  being  .360,  which  was 
the  precise  number  of  days  in  the  Arab  year.  And 
while  their  Pagan  deities  were  thus  numerous,  the 
subdivisions  among  the  Christian  sects  in  the  Penin- 
sula it  were  difficult  to  enumerate.  The  entire  East- 
ern Church  groaned  under  the  contentions  and  con- 
flicts of  Arians,  Sabellians.  Nestorians,  and  Euty- 
chians.  In  Arabia  itself,  Ebionites,  Beryllians, 
Nazarenes,  and  Collyridians,  were  engaged  in  eager 
struggle  for  ascendency  or  for  existence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  the  great  teacli- 
er  of  Islamism  arose  to  denounce  the  all  but  univer- 
sally prevailing  idolatry,  and  to  proclaim,  as  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  the  great  truth  that  God  is  One. 
Mohammed,  who  claimed  this  mission  as  his  own, 
was  born  in  April  a.  d.  569  at  Mecca,  the  sacred  city 
which  contained  the  K.\aba  (which  see),  or  holy 
shrine  of  the  Arabians.  The  birth-place  of  the  pro- 
phet was  a  rich  commercial  emporium,  and  among 
the  most  prosperous  of  its  merchants  was  the  family 
of  Hashem,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish, 
in  wdiom  was  hereditarily  vested  the  guardianship  of 
the  Kaaba,  a  post  alike  of  honour  and  of  profit. 
From  tliis  honourable  family  Mohammed  was  de- 
scended. His  great-grandfather  had  been  governor 
of  Mecca  when  it  had  been  attacked  by  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  liad  sisrnalized  himself  by  his  valour  in 
its  defence;  and  his  son,  Abd-al-Motalleb,  succeeded 
to  the  same  post,  and  sustained  it  with  equal  bravery, 
having,  only  two  months  before  the  birth  of  his 
grandson,  saved  the  city  from  capture  by  the  Abj's- 
sinian  viceroj'.  This  valiant  governor  of  Mecca 
lived  to  the  very  advanced  age  of  110  years,  and  was 
the  father  of  six  daughters  and  thirteen  sons.  Ab- 
dallah,  the  father  of  the  prophet,  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  this  numerous  progeny  ;  and  so  capti- 
vating was  the  beauty  of  his  person,  that  as  Wash- 
ington Irving  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  East- 
ern tradition,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  maidens  of 
his  tribe  died  of  broken  hearts  at  the  marriage  of 
the  handsome  youth  to  Amina,  a  daughter  also  of 
the  Koreish  tribe.  The  only  offspring  of  this  mar- 
riage was  Mohammed.  His  father  died  prematurely 
on   returning   from  a  commercial  journey,    leaving 


Amina  and  her  child  but  imperfectly  provided  for. 
Abd-al-Motalleb  now  took  the  infant  Mohammed 
and  his  widowed  mother  under  his  special  care, 
sending  the  child  to  he  nursed  by  a  Bedouin  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  shepherd,  who,  however,  speedily  sur- 
rendered her  charge,  thinking  him  to  be  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit. 

AVhile  yet  very  yoimg,  Mohammed  was  rendered 
an  or|>han  by  the  death  of  his  mother.  His  aged 
grandfather  now  befriended  the  child  more  anxiously 
than  ever,  and  with  his  dying  words  commended  him 
to  the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  Abu  Tlialeb,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Kaaba.  Thus 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  future  prophet  of  Ara- 
bia were  sjient  in  a  household  where  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  religions  rites  and  ceremonies  tended  to 
prepare  him  for  the  important  part  which  he  was 
destined  yet  to  act  as  the  founder  of  a  new  religion. 
At  this  early  period  of  his  life  he  began  to  evince 
that  love  of  solitude  and  that  calm  thoughtful  frame 
of  mind  which  so  peculiarly  marked  his  after  ca- 
reer. To  a  meditative  spirit  Moliamnied  added  a  ha- 
bit of  acutely  observing  men  and  manners.  Desirous 
even  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  extend  his  field  of  ob- 
servation he  accompanied  his  nncle  in  a  caravan 
journey  to  Syria;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
while  thus  engaged,  he  acquired  those  strong  im- 
pressions of  the  evil  of  idolatry,  which  seemed  like  a 
ruling  passion  to  call  forth  the  utmost  energies  of 
his  heart  and  mind.  In  his  mercantile  speculations 
he  was  remarkably  successful,  and  sucli  was  the 
honour  and  the  integrity  which  marked  all  his  deal- 
ings, that  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  he  received  the  title  of  the  Aniin  or  faithful. 
The  high  character  w-hich  he  had  thus  earned,  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  Khadijah.  a  wealthy- 
widow,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  caiTv  on  her 
commercial  speculations.  The  confidence  she  re- 
posed in  the  youthful  Mohammed  led  this  lady  to 
entertain  towards  him  feelings  of  a  still  more  tender 
kind  which  terminated  in  marriage. 

Of  the  fifteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
marriage  of  Mohammed  and  the  commencement  of 
his  career  as  a  prophet,  little  is  said  bv  his  biogra- 
phers. By  the  honourable  alliance  which  he  had 
formed,  he  was  now  possessed  of  both  rank  and 
wealth.  Retiring  tlierefore  almost  wholly  from 
commercial  pursuits,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
meditation,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  month 
Pamadhan  he  gave  himself  up  to  solitary  prayer. 
It  was  during  this  deeply  interesting  portion  of 
the  prophet's  life  that  he  was  led  to  contrast  the 
purity  of  the  primitive  faith  with  the  corruptions 
which  had  from  time  to  time  been  engrafted  on  it. 
His  soul  burned  with  indignation  while  he  thought  of 
the  fearful  extent  to  which  the  religion  of  God  had 
been  perverted  by  the  corrupt  devices  of  men.  Is  it 
not  possible,  he  asked  himself,  to  rescue  mankind 
from  the  worship  of  idols,  aiul  to  restore  the  worship 
of  the  One  true  and  living  God?    The  accomplish- 
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nient  of  such  a  task  appeared  to  liira  the  highest  and 
the  hohest  mission  which  a  man  could  undertake. 
From  that  moment  his  decision  was  formed,  and  he 
resolved  to  stand  boldly  fortli  in  the  face  of  an  idola- 
trous world  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Divine  Unity. 
"  The  feeling,"  says  Neander,  "  of  tlie  supremacy  of 
Grod  above  all  creatures,  of  the  immeasurable  distance 
between  Him  and  all  things  that  are  made  ;  the  feel- 
ing of  the  perfect  independence  of  the  almiglity  and 
incomprehensible  One, — this  was   the   fundamental 
pi'evailing  key-note  of  his  religious  convictions.   But 
the  other  element  necessary  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  divine  consciousness,  the  feeling  of  relation- 
ship and  communion  with  God,  this  was  altogether 
defective  in  Muhamed.     Thus  he   had  but  a  one- 
sided comprehension   of  the   divine  attributes,  the 
idea  of  omnipotence  suppressing  the  idea  of  a  holy 
love ;  and  hence  omnipotence  appeared  to  him  as  a 
limitless  self-will ;  and  tliough  he  had  occasionally  a 
sense  of  God's  love  and  mercy,  beaming  through 
him  in  the  way  of  religious  consciousness,  yet  even 
this  was  in  antagonism  with  that  exclusive  ground- 
tone   of  his   systejn,   and    was  necessarily   marked 
thereby  with  a  species  of  particularism.     Hence  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  the  utter  denial 
of  moral  freedom.     As  the  etliical  form  given  to  the 
idea  of  God  determines  the  character  of  the  moral  spi- 
rit to  which  a  religion  gives  birth,  so,  consequently, 
although  some   isolated    sublime  moral  sentiments, 
strangely  contrasted  with  tlie  ruling  spirit  of  his  re- 
ligion, may  be  met  witli  in  the  system  of  Muhamed, 
yet,  taking  it  as  a  wliole,  it  is  singularly  defective 
through  this  want  of  fundamental  truth  in  the  ethi- 
cal comprehension  of  the  idea  of  God.     The  God 
who  is  regarded  but  as  an  almighty  self-will,  may  be 
worshipped  by  a  mere  unreserved  subjection  to  that 
will,  by  a  servile  obedience,  by  the  performance  of 
various   outward    acts,   as    works    of    benevolence, 
which  it  may   have   pleased   him  to  command,  as 
signs  of  honour  to  his  name ;  or  homage  may  be 
rendered  him,  on  the  other  hand,  by  tlie  destruction 
of  his  enemies,  as  idolaters,  by  the  ensla\ing  of  un- 
believers, by  the  vain  repetition  of  prayers,,  by  fasts, 
lustrations  and  pilgrimages.    Tlirougli  the  contracted 
notion  of  the  divine  nature,  Muhamed's  system  was 
also  wanting,  as  to  its  moral  character,  in  tlie  all 
pervasive  and  illuminating  principle  of  a  holy  love. 
Tlie  ethical  element  being  tluis  defective,  no  room  is 
found  for  the  feeling  which  points  to  the  necessity 
of  redemption.     We  read  in  the  Koran  of  tlie  origi- 
nal state  of  man,  and  of  his  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  but  the  tradition  is  given  not  as  it  exists  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  but  rather  as  it  is  found  in 
the  apocryphal-.Jewish  or  Jewish  Cliristian  stories ; 
as  sometliing,  indeed,  peculiarly  fictitious,  and  only 
as  it  agreed  with  the  poetical  disposition  of  Muha- 
med  and   his    people,    without   any  relation  to  its 
ethics,  or  connection  with  the  substance  of  the  reli- 
gion ;  so  tliat  Muhamedanism,  as  far  as  its  peculiar 
character  is  concerned,  would  lose  nothing  were  this 


tradition  entirely  left  out.  This  constitutes,  in  fact, 
tlie  great  distinction  between  Muhamedanism  and 
Cliristianity,  that  the  founder  entirely  denies  the 
want  of  a  redeemer  and  redemption." 

At  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  religious 
reformer,  Mohammed  had  no  desire  to  establish  a 
new  religion,  but  simply  to  restore  tiiat  pure  Theism 
which  he  found  lying  at  the  foundation  of  both  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity.  His  labours  were  in  the 
outset  limited  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  prevail- 
ing desire  was  to  recover  them  from  gross  idolatry, 
simply  in  its  Pagan  aspect ;  meeting  with  violent 
opposition,  however,  not  only  from  the  heathen, 
but  also  from  Jews  and  Christians,  he  took  higher 
groimd,  and  declared  himself  to  be  sent  from  God  to 
be  the  restorer  of  pure  Theism,  delivering  it  from 
those  impurities  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  mingled 
both  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  mission 
which  lie  now  undertook,  accordingly,  was  to  revive 
what  he  termed  the  religion  of  Abraham,  of  Moses, 
and  of  Jesus.  The  written  word,  he  alleged,  was 
brouglit  to  liim  from  heaven  in  detached  passages  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  these  portions  of  revelation, 
when  afterwards  collected  into  a  volume,  were  called 
the  KoK.\N  (which  see),  a  volume  recognized  down 
to  this  day  as  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedans. 

It  was  in  tlie  niglit  of  power,  as  it  is  termed,  in 
tlie  month  of  abstinence,  tliat  the  angel  Gabriel  tii-st 
appeared  to  the  prophet.  A  condensed  account  of 
tliis  strange  vision  is  given  by  Mr.  Osburn,  in  his 
'  Religions  of  the  World.'  It  runs  as  follows  :  "Mo- 
hammed was  awakened  one  dark  night  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  as  usual,  who  brouglil  with  him  a  wonder- 
ful female  creature,  called  Al  Borak,  or  the  light- 
ning. The  prophet  was  directed  to  mount,  and  the 
creature  permitted  him,  on  hearing  from  the  angel 
the  high  favour  in  which  he  stood  with  God,  on  con- 
dition of  the  prophet's  prayers  on  his  own  behalf. 
The  steed  cleaves  the  air  with  the  swil'tness  of  light- 
ning. The  prophet  is  directed  to  dismount  and  pray 
on  Mount  Sinai,  and  at  Bethlehem,  the  birth-place 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  then  hears  and  disregards  the 
voices  of  two  fair  damsels,  imploring  him  to  stay  and 
converse  with  them;  the  one  on  the  right  hand,  who, 
as  the  angel  tells  him,  impersonated  Judaism,  the 
other  on  the  left  representing  Christianity ;  and 
presses  forward.  They  hurry  onward,  and  alight  at 
the  gate  of  the  holy  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Having 
fastened  the  bridle  of  Borak  to  a  ring,  he  entered 
the  temple,  and  found  there  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Jesus,  with  many  other  prophets,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed and  prayed  for  some  time.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, a  ladder  of  light  was  let  down  from  heaven, 
and  its  lower  end  rested  on  the  shakra,  or  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  temple,  which  was  likewise  the 
stone  on  which  Jacob  slept  at  Luz.  Aided  by  the 
angel,  Mohammed  darted  up  tlie  ladder  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  and  entered  the  tirst  heaven, 
where  he  saw  Adam,  the  lather  of  mankind,  who 
embraced  him   as  the  greatest  of  his  descendants. 
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He  then  moimtcd  to  the  second  heaven  where  was 
Noali,  the  second  parent  of  tlie  human  race,  who 
greeted  liiin  with  the  same  sahitation.  In  the  tliird 
heaven  sat  Asrael,  tlie  angel  of  death;  in  tlie  fourlh 
heaven,  Isralil,  tlie  angel  of  pity.  To  the  fifth  hea- 
ven the  new  prophet  was  welcomed  by  Aaron  ;  to 
the  sixth  by  Moses,  who  wept  when  he  foresaw  the 
far  greater  success  with  which  Mohannned's  mission 
would  be  attended  than  his  own.  In  the  seventh 
heaven  he  was  received  by  Abraham,  and  from 
thence  he  mounted  to  the  dwelling  of  God  himself, 
■wliich  is  described  in  language  taken  altogether  irom 
the  Rible.  Before  the  Divine  presence  stood  the 
pattern  whence  the  Caaba  had  been  built,  and  round 
this  Mohammed  was  permitted  to  walk  in  the  angelic 
procession  that  incessantly  encircled  it.  Gabriel 
now  could  go  no  further ;  but  the  pro|)het  was  per- 
mitted to  stand  before  God,  and  to  hear  from  Him 
tlie  command  to  teach  his  disciples  to  pray  five  times 
daily.  He  then  descended  by  the  ladder  of  light  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  found  Al  Borak  where  he 
had  left  her,  and  niomiting,  was  instantaneously 
transported  to  his  bed  in  the  house  of  Mutem  Ibn 
Adi.  So  brief  a  portion  of  earthly  time  had  been 
occupied  by  this  marvellous  journey  that  a  pitcher  of 
wafer,  which  he  accidentally  upset  in  leaving  his  bed 
to  set  out,  had  not  readied  the  ground  on  his  return, 
and  he  was  able  to  catch  and  replace  it  witliout  one 
drop  being  spilt.' 

"  After  this  appearance,"  says  Mr.  Macbride,  in 
his  '  Mohammedan  Religion  Explained,'  '■  there  is 
said  to  have  been  an  intermission  of  two  years, 
during  wliich  he  suffered  hallucination  of  his  senses, 
and  several  times  contemplated  self-destniction. 
His  friends  were  alarmed,  and  called  in  exorcists, 
and  he  himself  doubted  the  soundness  of  his 
mind.  Once  he  said  to  his  wife,  '  I  hear  a  sound 
and  see  a  light  :  I  am  afraid  there  are  gins  (spirits) 
in  me:'  and  again,  'I  am  afraid  I  am  a  Kahin  ;' 
that  is,  a  soothsayer  possessed  by  Satan.  '  God,' 
replied  Kliadijah,  '  will  never. permit  this,  for  thou 
keepest  thy  engagements,  and  assistest  thy  rela- 
tives;' and,  according  to  some,  she  added,  'Thou 
wilt  be  the  prophet  of  thy  nation.'  These  sound.s, 
as  from  a  clock  or  a  bell,  are  enumerated  as  symp- 
toms of  epilepsy.  In  tliis  morbid  state  of  feeling  he 
is  said  to  have  heard  a  voice,  and  on  raising  his  head, 
'  beheld  Gabriel,  who  assured  him  he  was  the  prophet 
of  God.  Frightened,  he  returned  home,  and  called 
for  covering.  He  had  a  fit,  and  they  poured  cold 
water  on  him;  and  when  he  came  to  himself  he 
heard  those  words  (Ixxiv.),  '  Oh,  thou  covered  one, 
arise,  and  preach,  and  magnify  thy  Lord  ;'  and  hence- 
forth, we  are  told,  he  received  revelations  witliout 
intermission.  Before  this  supposed  revelation  he 
had  been  medically  treated  on  account  of  the  evil 
eye ;  and  when  the  Koran  first  descended  to  him  he 
fell  into  fainting  fits,  when,  after  violent  sliudderings, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  his  mouth  foamed,  Kliadijah 
oAered  to  bring  hiin  to  one  who  would  dispossess 


him  of  the  evil  spirit,  but  he  forbade  her.  All  his 
visions,  however,  were  not  of  this  painful  nature. 
To  Harith  cbn  Hisliam^s  inquiry,  he  said  the  angel 
often  appeared  to  hiin  in  a  human  form  (commonly 
as  his  friend  Dibla),  and  sometimes  he  had  a  revela- 
tion without  any  appearance,  '  Many,'  says  .'in 
author  much  used  by  Weil,  '  he  had  immediately 
from  God,  as  in  his  journey  to  his  throne  ;  many  ni 
dreams  ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  common  sayings,  that 
a  prophet's  dream  is  a  revelation,'  According  to 
Ayesha,  whenever  the  angel  appeared  to  him,  though 
extremely  cold,  perspiration  burst  forth  on  his  fore- 
head, his  eyes  became  red,  and  he  would  bellow  like  a 
young  ainiel,  '  On  one  of  these  occasions,'  .says  a 
traditionist,  'his  shoulder  fell  upon  mine,  and  I  never 
felt  one  so  heavy,'  Unce  the  communicator  came 
to  him  riding  on  a  camel,  and  he  trembled  violently, 
and  knelt  down.  He  was  angry  when  gazed  upon 
during  these  fits.  He  looked  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  they  thought  he  would  have  died.  It  is  difficult 
to  form  a  positive  judgment  on  such  a  person  ;  yet 
enthusiasm,  if  at  any  time  it  deserted  him,  seems  to 
have  revived,  for  his  conduct,  during  his  last  illness, 
is  not  that  of  an  hypocrite," 

The  first  convert  whom  Mohammed  gained  over 
to  his  new  religion  was  his  own  wife  Kliadijah,  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  the  youthful  AH,  and  by  Zaid, 
his  slave,  whom  he  immediately  emancipated,  but 
who,  notwithstanding,  still  continued  in  his  service. 
Beyond  his  own  family  the  first  who  acknowledged 
him  as  a  prophet  sent  from  heaven  was  Ablbkru 
(wliich  see),  a  man  of  rank  and  riches,  who  al'ier- 
waids  succeeded  him  in  the  ailipliate.  For  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  laying  the  toundation  of 
his  great  undertaking,  and  so  slowly  did  his  reli- 
gion make  way,  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  liis 
proselytes  amounted  to  no  more  than  fourteen  per- 
sons. Not  contented  with  so  small  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers, he  resolved  now  to  make  a  public  declara- 
tion of  his  religion.  Beginning  with  the  heads  of 
his  own  family,  he  called  upon  them  to  recognize 
him  as  a  prophet  of  God,  and  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu 
Thaleb,  as  his  caljpli  or  successor.  The  heads  of  the 
Korcish,  however,  refused  to  yield  to  his  demands  ; 
but  nothing  discouriiged,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  inveighing  against  the  pre- 
valent idolatry,  and  exhorting  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians to  receive  his  book  along  with  their  own.  At 
first  he  was  satisfied  that  his  religion  should  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  many  religions  which  he  declared 
were  alike  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  Even  in 
the  more  public  diilusion  of  the  new  faith,  he  met 
with  but  little  success;  and  so  persecuted  were  his 
tew  followers,  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  refuge  in  Abyssinia,  Amid  all  ojiposiiion 
the  prophet  persisted  in  asserting  his  claims  to  be 
accounted  a  heavenly  messenger,  and  no  longer  con- 
fining his  mission  to  the  Arabians,  he  declared  its 
extent  to  be  limited  only  by  the  world  itself.  His 
doctrine   was   summed   up    in   his    own   aphorism, 
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"There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  Iiis 
prophet." 

At  lengtli  came  the  year  of  mourning,  as  it  is 
termed,  wlien  he  was  deprived  by  death  of  Iiis  be- 
loved wife,  Kliadijah,  and  liis  kind  uncle,  Abu  Tlia- 
leb,  who,  though  he  put  no  faith  in  .Moliammed's  pre- 
tensions, ever  acted  towards  liim  asafaithfid  protec- 
tor and  friend.  Tlius  left  comparatively  undefended, 
he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  from  Mecca,  but  after 
an  absence  of  only  one  month,  he  found  his  wa}' back 
to  the  sacred  city.  Taking  ad\antage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  annual  pilgrimage  afforded  to  gain 
proselytes  to  his  opinions,  lie  made  many  but  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  convince  the  strangers  of  the  divi- 
nity of  his  mission.  Both  the  pilgrims  and  his  fel- 
low-citizens were  aHke  unbelieving.  The  disappoint- 
ed propliet  now  addressed  himself  to  the  Jews,  of 
whom  there  were  a  large  number  in  Mecca  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  who,  looking  as  they  were  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,  would  be  ready,  he  flat- 
tered himself,  to  recognize  him  as  the  long-expected 
Messiah.  Accommodating  himself,  accordingly,  to 
these  Jews  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the  idolaters, 
he  represented  his  mission  as  designed  to  restore  the 
original  glory  of  the  religion  of  Moses  ;  and  still  fur- 
ther to  please  this  class  of  his  hearers,  lie  instructed 
his  followers  to  turn  their  faces  in  prayer  towards 
Jerusalem.  All,  however,  was  unavailing  ;  the  Jews 
rejected  him,  and  enraged  at  tlie  failure  of  his  at- 
tempts in  this  quarter,  he  substituted  the  Kaaha  as 
the  Kiblah  of  liis  followers,  instead  of  Jerusalem, 
charged  the  Jews  with  having  corrupted  the  religion 
of  their  fatliers,  and  declared  that  he  was  sent  to  re- 
store the  only  pure  faitli,  that  of  Abraham. 

Thus  far  Moliainmed,  while  he  asserted  himself  to 
be  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  had  made  no  pretensions 
to  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  miracles.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  changed  his  tone  in  this  respect,  and  boldly 
set  forth  that  one  night  in  a  vision  he  had  been  car- 
ried first  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  through  the  hea- 
vens to  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  throne  of  God. 
The  story  for  a  time  met  with  little  credit,  until 
Ahuhebr  publicly  declared  his  firm  belief  in  all  that 
came  from  the  mouth  of  Mohammed ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  to  this  day  his  followers,  appeal- 
ing to  the  traditions,  are  accustomed  to  avow  their 
belief  in  the  prophet's  heavenly  journey. 

At  this  point  in  his  history  Mohammed  began  to 
assume  sovereignty  over  his  converts.  Having  met 
twelve  of  them  on  Mount  Akaba,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Mecca,  he  bound  them  by  an  oath  to  renounce 
idolatry,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  fornication,  not 
to  put  their  female  infants  to  death,  not  to  calum- 
niate, and  to  obey  all  his  reasonable  commands.  He 
assembled  them  for  public  worship  once  a-week,  reg- 
ularly on  the  Fridays,  when  he  delivered  a  dis- 
cour.se  to  them  on  some  point  either  of  doctrine  or 
duty.  Tlie  twelve  who  were  thus  organized  as  not 
only  his  followers,  but  his  subjects,  belonged  to  Ya- 
treb,  a  town  not  far  from  Mecca,  to  which  city  they 


annually  resorted  on  pilgrimage.  The  next  year,  on 
their  retum,  their  number  had  increased  to  seventy- 
three,  and  Mohammed,  meeting  them  by  night,  re- 
ceived their  renewed  protestations  of  fidelity,  and 
promised  them  Paradise  if  they  fell  in  his  cause. 
He  now,  in  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  selected  twelve 
to  be  his  apostles. 

The  idolaters  of  Mecca,  and  more  especially  tlie 
Koreish,  were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  aspect 
which  matters  had  assumed.  A  religious  crusade 
had  been  proclaimed  by  Mohammed  against  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods,  and  a  political  association  liad 
been  formed,  which  threatened  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  community.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  put 
the  alleged  prophet  to  death,  and  a  person  from  each 
tribe  was  chosen,  the  more  etfectually  to  compass  his 
destruction.  His  flight  from  Mecca  was  therefore 
absolutely  necessary.  Accompanied  by  Abubekr  and 
Ali,  he  left  the  sacred  city,  and  after  wandering 
about  for  sixteen  days,  he  reached  Yatreb,  which 
was  from  that  time  called  Mcdiiiat  Abwhbi,  the  city 
of  the  prophet.  The  Hegira  or  flight  of  Mohammed, 
which  coincides  with  IGth  July  A.  D.  622,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Caliph  Omar  to  be  the  Mohammedan 
era,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  mark  the  lunar 
years  of  the  Mohammedan  nations. 

On  entering  Jledina  with  his  companions,  the  pro- 
phet was  welcomed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  ;  his  adherents,  who  had  been  scattered  by 
persecution,  rallied  round  him,  and  from  this  time  a 
distinction  was  recognized  between  the  faithful  of 
Mecca  and  those  of  Medina.  Mohammed  now  as- 
sumed the  twofold  office  of  king  and  priest,  and,  hav- 
ing purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  he  built  a  dwelling- 
house  and  a  masjid  or  mosque.  He  married  about 
this  time  Ayesha,  the  daughter  oi  Ahiihehr,3.ri&  effected 
also  a  marriage  between  yl/i  and  his  favourite  daugh- 
ter Fatima.  Having  established  himself  in  Medina, 
and  become  an  independent  .sovereign,  he  entered 
upon  a  new  career,  that  of  warrior  ;  propagating  the 
new  religion  by  the  sword,  and  waging  war  against 
all  unbelievers.  His  course  was  now  marked  by 
carnage  and  plunder.  His  followers  were  allowed  to 
take  the  female  captives  as  wives  and  concubines ; 
and  the  maxim  was  inculcated  upon  all  the  faithful, 
that  "  one  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  or 
one  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
months  employed  in  fasting  and  prayer.  Whoso- 
ever f:dls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  :  at  the  day 
of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  Ver- 
million, and  odoriferous  as  musk;  and  the  loss  of  his 
limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and 
eherubims."  The  Arabs  listening  to  such  doctrines 
were  fired  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  infidels  they  rushed  fearlessly  into  battle. 

"While  thus  acting  the  warrior,  Mohammed  did  not 
neglect  the  duties  of  a  priest.  He  constantly  led 
the  devotions  of  his  followers,  oftered  up  the  public 
prayer,  and  preached  at  the  weekly  festival  on  the 
Fridays.     About  this  time  he  instituted  the  fast  of 
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the  iiioiitli  Ramadliaii,  and  to  distinguish  his  peo- 
ple from  the  Jews  and  Ciiristians,  lie  substituted  for 
the  truiiipcls  of  tlie  one,  and  the  bells  of  the  other, 
a  special  cliiss  of  ofticers  called  muezzins  or  criers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  faithful  at  the 
hom's  of  prayer.  The  lirst  mosque  was  built  in  a 
buryiu'^-ground,  and  the  propliet  himself  assisted  in 
its  erection.  At  first  he  was  tolerant  to  those,  whe- 
ther Jews,  Christians,  or  idolatrous  Pagans,  who  re- 
fused to  embrace  Islamism,  hoping  to  win  them 
over  by  persuasion  to  his  cause ;  but  when  he  des- 
paired of  their  conversion  by  gentle  means,  and 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  coerce,  he  girt  on 
his  sword,  and  went  forth  at  the  head  of  his  armed 
bands,  scouring  the  deserts  in  search  of  blood  and 
plunder.  His  first  warlike  engagement  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Bedr.  The  story  is 
thus  briefly  told :  Receiving  at  this  time  the  intelli- 
gence that  an  unusually  wealthy  caravan  was  return- 
ing from  Syria,  guarded  by  a  strong  escort  from 
Mecca,  he  resolved  to  lead  his  limited  forces  against 
it.  The  news,  however,  of  liis  crusade  reached 
Mecca,  and  his  ancient  enemies,  the  Kureishites,  at 
once  armed,  and  sallied  forth  to  the  defence  of  the 
caravan.  In  consequence  of  their  discoveruig  the 
track  of  the  Moslem  party,  they  gave  information  by 
which  the  merchandise  was  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safety  ;  but,  rendered  bold  by  this  escape,  and  burning 
with  rage  against  Mohammed,  it  was  resolved,  in  a 
council  of  war,  under  the  influence  of  the  aged  and 
intrepid  Abu  Jahl,  to  give  battle  to  the  Moslems. 
The  engagement  was  very  fierce  on  both  sides,  and 
the  Mohammedans  were  about  to  give  way,  when  their 
leader,  pretending  to  be  suddenly  inspired,  cast  a 
handful  of  dust  into  the  air,  and  ciu'sed  his  foes. 
His  warriors,  thus  emboldened,  renewed  the  fight, 
and  the  Meccans  were  signally  routed,  Abu  Jahl 
himself  was  slain,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Kor- 
eishites  taken  prisoners,  and  heavy  ransoms  demand- 
ed, whilst  a  very  satisfactory  spoil  was  divided 
amongst  the  Moslems. 

Enraged  at  the  signal  defeat  they  had  suffered  on 
the  field  of  Bedr,  the  Meccans  organized  their  forces 
in  the  following  year  under  the  leadership  of  Abu 
Sofian.  A  second  battle  was  fought  on  Mount  Ohud, 
six  miles  to  the  north  of  Medina;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion, after  a  desperate  struggle  in  which  Mohammed 
was  wounded,  the  Moslems  lost  the  day.  This  dis- 
astrous engagement  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  Islam,  as  the  followers  of  the  propliet  were 
tempted  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of  his  mission  ; 
but  to  (piiet  their  murmurs  he  persuaded  them  that 
their  ill  success  was  to  be  traced  to  the  sins  of  some, 
and  the  unbelief  of  others. 

The  following  year  the  enemies  of  the  Moslems, 
encouraged  by  their  success,  laid  siege  to  Medina 
with  an  army  of  10,000  men.  Mohammed  was  un- 
willing to  risk  an  eiigajement  in  the  open  field,  but 
entrenched  himself  behind  the  defences.  The  Mec- 
cans sat  down  before  the  walls  of  the  city  for  twenty 


days,  but  dissensions  having  broken  out  in  their 
cainp,  and  their  tents  having  been  overturned  by  a 
tempest,  tliey  returned  home  without  having  accom- 
plished anything.  No  sooner  had  the  enemy  raised 
the  siege  than  the  Moslems  attacked  the  Jews  in 
Medina,  murdering  their  men,  and  selling  their  wo- 
men and  children  as  slaves.  Following  up  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained,  .Mohariiiiu'd  attacked  the  Jewish 
fortress  of  Khaibar,  and  having  taken  it  by  storm,  he 
divided  the  iilunder  among  his  soldiers.  On  this 
occasion  the  life  of  the  prophet  was  endangered,  a 
female  slave  having  sought  to  poison  him,  and  al- 
most succeeded  in  her  attempt.  On  being  asked 
what  was  her  motive,  the  slave  replied,  "  I  wished  to 
ascertain  if  thou  wert  a  prophet ;  if  thou  art,  it  will 
not  hurt  thee  ;  if  not,  I  shall  deliver  my  country  from 
an  impostor." 

Medina  being  thus  completely  in  his  power,  JIo- 
hammed  now  formed  the  resolution  of  subjugating 
Mecca  also.  He  had  strictly  enjoined  the  Moslems 
to  turn  their  eyes  five  thnes  each  day  towards  the 
sacred  city,  and  he  himself  never  lost  sight  of  the 
K;uiba  day  nor  night.  Warned  of  God,  as  he  ima- 
gined, in  a  dream,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  14,000 
men  to  revisit  the  city  from  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fly.  On  reaching  Medina  he  concluded  a 
ten  years'  truce  on  condition  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Mecca,  who  were  so  inclined,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  join  him,  and  that  he  and  his  people  might  come 
on  pilgrimage  unarmed,  pro\ided  they  remained  in 
the  city  only  three  days.  The  next  year,  Mohammed 
returned  to  complete  his  pilgrimage,  and  according  to 
the  treaty  he  left  the  city  on  the  fourth  day.  The 
faithfulness  which  he  thus  showed  to  the  promises 
he  had  given,  gained  over  some  to  his  party,  and 
more  especially  three  persons  of  note,  Othnian  ebn 
Telha,  the  guardian  of  the  Kaaba,  and  Khaled,  and 
Amru,  the  future  conquerors  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

The  prophet  had  risen  rapidly  both  in  power  and 
influence  among  his  countrymen  in  Arabia,  and 
proud  of  the  distinction  he  had  won,  he  despatched 
missionaries  to  three  foreign  potentates,  inviting 
them  to  adopt  the  Moslem  faith.  These  were  He- 
raclius,  the  Eastern  emperor,  the  jirefect  of  Egj'pt, 
and  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  By  the  two  first  they 
were  treated  with  respect,  and  dismissed  with  pre- 
sents. The  last  tore  the  letter  to  fr.igment.s,  and 
wrote  to  his  viceroy  at  Yemen,  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  punish  the  impostor. 

Mohammed  kejtt  in  view  the  conquest  of  Mecca, 
and  regardless  of  the  truce,  he  set  out  with  a  large 
army  to  surprise  the  sacred  city ;  and  after  encoun- 
tering Abu  Sofian,  and  taking  him  captive,  he  en- 
tered Mecca  in  triumph,  passing  through  its  gates 
with  a  countless  host  of  t'ollowers.  Jlounted  on  his 
favourite  camel,  he  rode  directly  to  the  Kaaba,  and 
performing  the  seven  circuits,  he  entered  the  temple, 
and  destroyed  the  idols  with  his  own  hands,  not 
sparing  even  the  statues  of  Abraham  and  Ishniael, 
The  Meccans  gave  in  thcii-  adherence  to  the  rehgion 
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of  the  propliet,  and  it  was  enacted  that  heuceforth  no 
unbeliever  should  dare  to  enter  the  pi-ecincts  of  the 
holy  city.  This  was  the  crowning  acliievement  of 
Moliamnied's  martial  prowe^s,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
ert'ected  the  conquest  of  Mecca  than  tlie  Arabian 
tribes  generally  hastened  to  submit  themselves  to 
his  authority.  An  obstinate  remnant,  however, 
still  refused  to  yield,  and  the  battle  of  Honain, 
only  three  miles  from  Mecca,  ihougli  at  first  it  ap- 
peared to  tlireaten  his  destruction,  terminated  in 
liis  final  triumph.  From  the  field  of  Honain  he 
inarched  without  delay  to  the  siege  of  Tayeff ;  but 
at  the  end  of  twenty  days  he  was  compelled  to  sound 
a  retreat.  His  prowess  had  excited,  however,  such 
awe  in  the  minds  of  all  the  tribes,  particularly  of 
the  north  of  Arabia,  that  they  hastened  to  despatch 
legates  to  Mecca  and  Med'ua  to  express  their  sub- 
mission to  the  new  prophet.  All  Arabia  was  now 
purged  from  idolatry,  and  embraced  the  religion  of 
Islam.  Moliammed  next  led  an  expedition  into  Sy- 
ria, which,  though  its  territorial  conquests  were 
limited  in  themselves,  ditTused  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  the  Roman  dominions  a  dread  of  tlie  Mos- 
lem power,  and  led  to  the  idtimate  subjugation  of 
the  Eastern  Empire. 

If,  as  the  whole  course  of  his  history  would  seem 
to  indicate,  it  had  been  the  grand  object  of  Moham- 
med's ambition  to  establish  to  himself  a  name,  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  faith,  his  desire  had  been  attained 
already  to  a  wonderful  extent.  He  had  been  pro- 
mulgating the  religion  of  the  Koran,  and  in  the 
course  of  only  a  few  years  he  had  seen  it  widely  dif- 
fused on  every  side.  But  now  that  the  foundation 
of  his  empire  was  laid,  his  own  task  was  near  its 
termination,  and  he  was  about  to  leave  tlie  world. 
Tlie  infirmities  of  age  were  creeping  fast  over  him, 
and  his  constitution  had  never  ccmpletely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison  administered  at  Kliai-' 
bar.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  not  far  distant,  he 
resolved  upon  making  a  final  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Though  in  much  weakness  he  accomplished  the  jour- 
ney to  the  sacred  city,  sacrificed  sixty-three  wimels, 
and  liberated  sixty-three  slaves,  in  honour  of  the 
number  of  years  he  had  lived  upon  tlie  earth,  and 
having  taken  a  last  look  of  the  venerated  Kaaba,  he 
returned  to  Medina  to  die. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  last  hours  of 
Mohammed's  life  are  not  only  characterized  by  the  ut- 
most serenity  and  peace,  but  betray  not  the  slighte.-t 
misgivings  as  to  the  reality  of  his  mission  as  a  pro- 
phet sent  from  God.  He  expired  in  the  anus  of  liis 
beloved  Ayesha,  feebly  uttering  the  words,  "  To  the 
liigliest  companions  in  Paradise,"  which  were  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  his  desire  for  heavenly 
bliss.  Thus  died  Mohammed,  the  great  prophet  of 
Arabia,  in  his  sixty-fourtli  year,  on  the  8th  June, 
A.  D.  632,  having  in  the  course  of  ten  short  years, 
whicli  elapsed  between  the  Hegira  and  his  death, 
planted  in  the  East  a  religion  which  has  taken  root 
so  firmly,  that  ainid  all  the  revolutions  and  clianges 
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of  twelve  centuries,  it  still  exercises  a  powerful  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
140,000,000  of  liuinan  beings. 

MOHAMMEDANS,  tlie  believers  in  the  religious 
system  devised  and  promulgated  by  Moliammed,  the 
great  prophet  of  Arabia.  Tiie  principles  of  Islam, 
as  this  religion  was  termed  by  its  originator,  are  said 
to  rest  on  four  foundations  : — 1.  Tiie  Koran.  2.  The 
Sonnah,  or  Tradition.  3.  The  harmony  in  opinion 
of  the  orthodox  Mohammedan  theologians.  4.  Kias, 
reasoning.  The  Koran  is  regarded  by  the  faithful 
as  the  word  of  God  ;  the  Sonnah  as  the  word  of  his 
inspired  prophet.  The  first,  accordingly,  is  looked 
upon  as  divine,  both  in  language  and  meaning,  the 
second  in  meaning  only. 

Tlie  religion  of  Jskim  is  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  divided  into  faith  and 
practice.  The  faith  includes  six  articles :  1.  Belief 
in  God.  2.  In  his  angels.  3.  In  his  Scriptures.  4.  In 
his  prophets.  5.  In  the  resurrection.  6.  In  predes- 
tination. The  Dili  or  practice,  again,  includes  four 
points  :  1.  Prayers  and  purifications.  2.  Ahus.  3. 
Fasting.     4.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Tlie  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  Moliain- 
medan  faith  is  usually  stated  in  these  words  :  "  There 
is  no  God  but  God,"  thus  asserting  the  existence  and 
unity  of  the  Divine  Being  in  opposition  to  the  Poly- 
tlieism  of  the  heathen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Trinity  of  the  Christians  on  the  other,  which  latter 
Mohammed  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Tritheism,  or 
tlie  assertion  of  three  Gods.  The  peculiar  designa- 
tion of  the  Deity,  in  the  mouth  of  the  faithful,  is  Alhih, 
besides  which  there  are  ninety-nine  epithets  appli- 
ed to  him ;  and  to  assist  them  in  repeating  these 
they  use  a  rosary.  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  a 
favourite  doctrine  with  all  Mohammedans,  and  pre- 
destination is  taught  in  almost  every  cliapter  of  tlie 
Koran.  As  originally  enunciated  by  the  prophet, 
the  Moslem  creed  was  simple,  and  received  the  un- 
doubting  belief  of  all  his  I'ollowers.  In  process  of 
time  questions  began  to  be  started  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  God,  which  gave  rise  to  various  sects  or 
divisions,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  MoUizelitcs, 
who  denied  the  existence  of  eternal  attributes  as  be- 
longing to  the  Divine  essence;  the  Kutlerites,  who 
denied  the  Divine  decrees,  while  their  opponents, 
the  Jaberitt-i,  declared  that  man  is  constrained  by  the 
Divine  decrees,  wliich  are  immutable  ;  the  Aliiior- 
jcjiites,  who  declared  that  the  faitliful  could  not  be 
injured  by  sin,  nor  unbelievers  benefited  by  obedience, 
while  their  opponents,  the  Waaidiks,  maintained 
that  believers,  however  orthodox  in  their  creed,  would 
enihue  eternal  punishment  if  they  continued  in  sin. 

The  Mohammedans  entertain  peculiar  opinions  in 
regard  to  amjeU,  alleging  that  "  they  have  pure  and 
subtile  bodies,  created  of  fire  ;  neither  is  there  among 
them  any  dill'erence  of  sexes,  or  carnal  appetites,  and 
they  have  neither  father  nor  mother.  Also  they  are 
endowed  with  different  forms,  and  severally  preside 
over  ministrations.  Some  stand,  some  incline  down- 
2r 
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wards,  some  sit,  or  adore  with  a  lowered  foreliead ; 
others  sing  hvmiis  and  praises  of  God,  or  laud  and 
extol  their  Creator,  or  ask  pardon  forhmnan  offences. 
Some  of  tlieni  record  the  deeds  ot"  men,  and  guard 
over  the  Ininiaii  race  ;  others  support  the  tlnvme  of 
God,  or  go  about  it,  and  perform  other  works  which 
are  plejising  to  tlie  Deity."  Two  angels,  who  are 
cliaiiged  daily,  are  assigned  to  every  man  to  record 
liis  good  and  bad  actions.  The  most  eminent  of 
the  angelic  host  are  believed  to  be  Gabriel,  who 
brought  down  the  Koran  from  heaven  ;  Michael, 
the  patron  of  the  .lews,  who  fights  against  God's 
enemies ;  .\zrael,  the  angel  of  death  ;  and  Israfil, 
who  will  blow  the  trumpet  on  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing. The  Koran  alleges,  in  regard  to  the  evil  angels, 
that  Satan  was  cast  down  from  heaven  for  refusing 
to  worship  or  do  homage  to  Adam,  and  in  conse- 
quence obtained  the  name  of  Eblis  (which  see). 
The  Mohammedans  also  believe  in  an  intennediate 
race  between  angels  and  men,  called  Jlns^  who,  like 
the  angels,  have  bodies  created  iVoni  tire,  but  of  a 
grosser  structure,  wlio  propagate  their  kind,  and 
though  long-lived,  are  not  immortal.  These  beings 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  the  earth  imder  a  succes- 
sion of  sovereigns  before  the  creation  of  Adam.  Mo- 
hammed declared  that  his  mission  included  the  Jiim. 

Another  article  of  the  Moslem  creed  refers  to  the 
prophets,  whose  number  they  allege  exceeds  800,000. 
They  begin  with  Adam,  and  end  with  Mohammed, 
who  is  far  superior  to  every  one  of  them.  They  are 
considered  as  free  from  mortal  sin,  and  professors  of 
Islam.  The  books  whieli  God  has  sent  down,  from 
time  to  time,  containing  his  revealed  will,  are  be- 
lieved by  the  Mohammedans  to  amount  to  104,  of 
which  ten  were  given  to  Adam  ;  fifty  to  Seth  ;  thirty 
to  Enoch  or  Idris  ;  ten  to  Abraham  ;  one,  which 
was  the  law,  to  Moses ;  one,  the  Psalter,  to  David  ; 
one  to  Jesus,  the  gospel ;  and  the  Koran  to  Moham- 
med, which  has  abrogated  all  the  rest  that  are  ex- 
tant. 

The  last  article  of  faith  among  the  followers  of  the 
prophet  is  the  day  of  judgment,  including  the  inter- 
mediate state.  They  believe  that  the  dead  are  in- 
terrogated by  two  beings  of  tremendous  aspect,  named 
Monker  and  Nakir,  (see  Dead,  Examination'  op 
THE,)  concerning  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  mission 
of  the  prophet.  Unbelievers  will  be  beaten  with 
iron  maces,  and  their  bodies  gnawed  by  dragons  till 
the  resurrection  ;  while  believers  will  be  refreshed 
with  gales  wafted  from  paradise.  The  souls  of  the 
prophets  .are  admitted  immediately  into  paradise,  and 
those  of  martyrs  p.iss  into  the  crops  of  gi'een  birds 
which  feed  on  the  fruits  of  jiaradise.  The  souls  of 
ordinary  believers  are  supposed  to  hover  near  their 
graves.  It  is  believed  by  the  Mohammedans  that  the 
Ki;suKRi;CTiON  (which  see),  though  its  precise  time 
i-^  known  only  to  God,  will  be  preceded  by  certain 
signs,  such  as  the  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  west  ; 
the  appearance  of  an  extraordinary  wild  be.ast,  who 
will  distinguish  between  believers  and  mibelievers. 


by  a  peculiar  mark  upon  their  faces;  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Dajai,  (which  see),  or  the  false  Messiah,  who, 
after  a  short  but  universal  sovereignty,  will  be  sl.iin 
by  Jesu.s,  who  w  ill  descend  on  the  mos(iue  of  Da- 
mascus, and  reign  in  ]iros|ierity  and  peace  till  his 
death,  and  the  last  Imam,  who  is  now  believed  to  be 
lying  hid  in  a  cave,  will  appear  ,ind  act  as  liis  deputy. 
The  Mohammedan  Ilell  has  seven  conipartmenls; 
the  first  appropriated  to  unworthy  Moslems;  the 
second  to  Jews  ;  the  third  to  Christians  ;  the  fourth 
to  Tsabians ;  the  fifth  to  the  Magians ;  the  sixth  to 
idolaters  ;  and  the  seventh  to  hypocrites.  The  Mo- 
hammedan heaven  is  thoroughly  sensual  in  its  char- 
acter, its  highest  pleasures  and  enjoyments  being  of 
a  carnal  description. 

The  practical  religion  of  the  Kor.an  attaches  the 
highest  value  to  prayer,  which  among  the  followers 
of  Mohammed  is  invariably  preceded  by  ablution, 
on  the  principle  that  while  prayer  is  the  key  to  para- 
dise, it  will  only  be  accepted  from  persons  bodily 
clean.  The  morning  ablutions  and  prayers  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Macbride,  following  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  'Modern  Egyptians:' 
'■  The  believer  first  washes  his  hands  three  times,  sav- 
ing, '  In  the  name  of  God  the  mercit'ul,  the  compas- 
sionate :  Praise  be  to  God,  who  hath  sent  down  wa- 
ter tor  purification,  and  hath  made  Islam  a  light,  and 
a  conductor,  and  a  guide  to  thy  gardens — the  gar- 
dens of  delight,  and  to  thy  mansion,  the  mansion  of 
peace.'  Then,  rinsing  his  mouth  thrice,  he  says, 
'  0  God,  assist  me  in  reading  the  Book,  and  in  com- 
memorating thee,  and  in  thanking  thee,  and  in  wor- 
.shipping  thee  well.'  Then  thrice  he  throws  water 
up  his  nostrils,  saying,  '  0  God,  make  me  to  smell  the 
odours  of  paradise,  and  bless  me  with  its  delights,  and 
make  me  not  to  smell  the  smell  of  the  fires  [of  hell.]' 
Then  he  proceeds  to  wash  his  face  three  times,  say- 
ing, '  O  God,  whiten  my  face  with  thy  light  on  the 
d.ay  when  thou  .^halt  whiten  the  face  of  thy  favour- 
ites, and  do  not  blacken  my  face  on  the  day  when 
thou  siialt  blacken  the  faces  of  thine  enemies."  His 
right  hand  and  arm,  up  to  the  elbow,  are  washed 
next  thrice,  with  the  prayer,  'O  God,  give  me  my 
book  in  my  right  hand,  and  reckon  with  me  with  an 
easy  reckoning.' 

'•  The  allusion  is  to  a  book  in  which  all  his  actions 
are  recorded  :  that  of  the  just  is  to  be  placed  in  his 
right  hand,  that  of  the  wicked  in  his  left,  which  will 
be  tied  behind  his  back  ;  and  when  he  proceeds  to 
his  left  hand  he  says,  '  O  God,  give  me  not  mv  book 
in  my  left  hand,  nor  behind  my  l)ack,  and  do  not 
reckon  with  me  with  a  difticult  reckoning,  nor  make 
me  to  be  one  of  the  people  of  fire.'  His  head  lie 
washes  but  once,  accoinpanying  the  action  with  this 
petition,  'O  God,  cover  me  with  thy  mercy,  and 
pour  down  thy  blessing  upon  me,  and  shade  me  un- 
der the  shadow  of  thy  company  on  the  dav  when 
there  shall  be  no  other  shade.'  Putting  into  his  ears 
the  tips  of  his  forefingers,  he  is  to  say,  '  O  God,  make 
me  to  be  one   of  those  who  hear  what  is  said,  and 
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obey  wliat  is  best,'  or,  '  0  God,  make  me  to  Iiear 
good.'  Wiping  his  neck  with  liis  fingers,  lie  says, 
'  0  God,  free  my  neck  from  tlie  tire,  and  keep  me 
from  chains,  collars,  and  fetters.'  Lastlj',  he  washes 
his  feet,  sajnng,  first,  '  0  God,  make  firm  my  feet 
upon  Sirat  on  tlie  day  wlien  my  feet  shall  slip  on  it ;' 
and,  secondh',  '  JIake  my  labour  to  be  approved,  and 
my  sin  forgiven,  and  my  works  accepted,  merchan- 
dize that  shall  not  perish,  throngh  thy  pardon,  O 
Mighty  One,  0  most  forgiving  throngh  tliy  mercy, 
0  Thou  most  merciful  of  those  who  show  mercy.' 
Having  completed  the  ablution,  he  continues,  look- 
ing up  to  heaven,  '  Tliy  perfection,  0  God,  I  extol 
■with  thy  praise  ;  I  testify  there  is  no  God  but  thee 
alone.  Thou  hast  no  companion.  I  implore  thy 
forgiveness,  and  turn  to  tliee  with  repentance.'  Then, 
looking  down  to  the  earth,  he  adds  the  creed,  and 
should  recite,  once  at  least,  the  chapter  on  Power." 
When  water  cannot  be  procured,  or  its  use  might 
be  injurious  to  tlie  health,  sand  is  permitted  to  be 
sul)stituted.  Tliat  the  faithful  may  perform  their 
ablutions  before  entering  the  mosques,  the  courts  are 
supplied  with  water.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
mode  in  which  the  Moslem  goes  through  his  devo- 
tions. "  The  worshipper,"  we  are  told,  "  raising  his 
open  hands,  and  touching  with  the  ends  of  his 
thumbs  the  lobes  of  bis  ears,  repeats  the  Tacbir,  that 
is,  Allah  Akbar,  '  God  is  most  great.'  Still  staiui- 
ing,  and  placing  his  hands  before  him,  a  little  below 
the  girdle,  the  left  within  the  right,  he  recites  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  a  few  verses  from 
any  other  which  be  pleases:  he  often  cliooses  the 
112th.  He  then,  after  having  said,  '  God  is  most 
great,'  seats  himself  on  bis  carpet,  on  his  knees,  and 
recites  thrice  (I  extol)  the  perfections  of  my  Lord 
the  great ;  adding,  '  May  God  hear  him  who  praiseth 
him.  Our  Lord,  praise  be  uut.i  thee.'  Then,  rais- 
ing his  bead  and  body,  '  God  is  most  great.'  He 
next  drops  gently  upon  his  knees,  repeating,  '  God  is 
most  great,'  puts  bis  nose  and  forehead  to  the  ground 
between  his  bands,  during  which  prostration  be  ex- 
claims thrice,  'The  perfections  of  my  Lord  the  Most 
High.'  Then,  raising  his  head  and  body,  sinking 
backwards  on  his  heels,  and  placing  his  liands  on  his 
thighs,  he  says  again,  'God  is  Most  High,'  which  be 
repeats  on  a  second  prostration ;  and,  again  rising, 
utters  the  Tacbir.  This  ceremony  is  called  one  ra- 
caat.  He  rises  on  his  feet,  and  goes  through  it 
a  second  time,  only  varying  the  portion  of  the  Koran 
after  the  opening  chapter.  After  the  last  racaat  of 
all  the  prayers,  he  says,  '  Praises  belong  to  God,  and 
prayer,  and  good  works.  Peace  be  on  thee,  O  pro- 
phet, and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  blessing !  Peace 
be  on  us  and  on  the  righteous  worshippers  of  (ind.' 
He  then  recites  the  creed.  Before  the  salutations 
in  the  final  prayer,  the  worshipper  m.ay  otYcv  up  any 
short  petition  for  himself  or  friends,  and  it  is  consi- 
dered better  to  word  it  in  Koranic  language  than  in 
ln"s  own.  If  devoutly  disposed,  he  may  add  this  su- 
pererogatory service,   the  recitation   of  the  Throne 


verse  (Koran  xi.  256).  He  may  then  repeat  the 
perfections  of  God  thirty-three  times,  and  '  Praise  to 
Him  for  ever'  once,  with  'Praise be  to  God,  extolled 
be  his  dignity  for  ever!'  thirty-three  times;  then 
the  same  number  of  times,  '  Tliere  is  no  God  but  He ; 
God  is  most  great;'  then,  'God  is  most  gi-eat  in 
greatness,  and  praise  abundant  be  to  God  !'  In  those 
repetitions  he  finds  his  rosary,  which  has  a  mark 
after  the  thirty-third  bead,  very  convenient  to  pre- 
vent his  praying  too  little  or  too  much.  Any  wan- 
dering of  the  eye,  or  inattention,  must  be  strictly 
avoided;  arid  if  inteiTupted,  except  unavoidably,  the 
worshipper  must  begin  again.  As  thus  described, 
the  service  .seems  long;  but  Lane,  who  must  have 
often  witnessed  it,  says  that  the  time  it  occupies  is 
under  five  minutes,  if  restricted  to  what  is  indispen- 
sable, and  that  the  supererogatory  addition  will  take 
up  about  as  much  more." 

In  the  mosque  on  the  Priday,  which  may  be  termed 
the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  the  Khotbeh  (which 
see),  is  regularly  recited,  a  prayer  which  Mohammed 
himself  was  accustomed  to  use,  in  which  practice  he 
was  followed  by  his  successors.  A  moral  discourse 
is  iVequently  preached  by  the  otiiciating  K/iatib,  who 
holds  a  wooden  sword  reversed,  a  custom  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  cities  taken  I'roni  the  unbelievers.  In 
each  mosque  there  is  a  niche  in  the  wall,  which  marks 
the  position  of  Mecca,  towards  wliich  the  faithful  must 
turn  their  faces  in  prayer.  The  congregation,  with- 
out regard  to  rank,  arrange  themselves  round  the 
Imitm,  who  guides  them  in  the  performance  of  tlie 
nine  attitudes  of  prayer.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
Moslem  to  pray,  five  times  every  day  in  the  same 
words,  and  from  the  very  frequency  of  the  repetition 
the  exercise  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere 
form.  Mohammed  appears  to  have  set  the  example 
to  his  followers,  of  a  strict  attention  to  the  duty  of 
prayer.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  devotion,  not 
only  during  the  day,  but  during  the  night  also.  Nor 
did  he  confine  himself  to  prescribed  fonns,  but  lie 
was  accustomed  to  intenningle  frequent  extemporary 
ejaculations.  Hence  it  is  that  no  class  of  people  are 
found  to  utter  pious  exclamations  more  habitually 
than  the  Mciliammcdans,  even  on  the  most  ordinary 
occasions.  Throughout  life  the  Moslem  is  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  the  regular  observance  of  the  ap- 
pointed seasons  of  prayer ;  and  wlien  he  is  laid  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness  and  death,  wailing  women  are  hired 
to  join  with  the  family  in  uttering  loud  lamentations 
as  he  expires,  while  Ftd-irs  are  called  in  to  chant 
the  Koran. 

Next  in  imporlance  in  the  eye  of  a  Moslem  to  the 
duty  of  prayer,  is  that  of  alm.sgiving,  which  is  fre- 
quently recommended  in  the  Koran,  and  is  there  said 
to  give  eflicacy  to  prayer.  The  exercise  of  fasting 
is  also  held  in  high  estiniation.  The  comparative 
value  of  the  three  great  duties  is  thus  stated  by  the 
second  Omar  :  "  Prayer  will  bring  a  man  halfway  to 
God,  and  fasting  to  the  door  of  the  palace,  but  it  is 
to  alms  that  he  will  owe  his  aihnlssion."     In  imita 
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tion  of  the  Pagim  Arabs,  Moliamnicd  comiiiaiidcd 
that  a  whole  inoiitli,  tliat  of  Raiiiadliaii,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  fasting,  which  is  so 
strictly  observed,  that  on  every  day  of  that  month, 
from  snnrise  to  sunset,  total  abstinence  is  rigidly 
adhered  to  from  all  liquids,  as  well  as  from  solids. 
Children  are  alone  exemjit,  and  if  any  one  of  the 
faithful  is  necessarily  i)recluded  from  the  observance 
of  the  fast  at  the  appointed  time,  he  must  fast  after- 
wards for  as  long  a  period.  At  sunset  of  each  day 
during  the  fiust  of  Hamadlian,  the  mosques  are  open 
and  brightly  illuminated,  when  multitudes  resort  thi- 
ther for  public  devotions,  mure  especially  on  the  last 
five  nights  of  the  month,  including  that  of  power, 
when  the  Koran  began  to  be  revealed  from  heaven. 
In  addition  to  this  great  public  fast,  the  Moslems 
observe  also  voluntary  fasts,  the  iirincipal  of  which 
is  the  Aashiim,  held  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Mo- 
Imrrem,  being  a  day  of  mourniLig  in  comiliemoratioii 
of  the  martyrdom  o(  Hosseiii. 

The  Mohammedans  have  only  two  special  festivals, 
which  are  called  by  the  Turks  the  greater  and  tlie 
lesser  Beiram ;  the  first,  which  is  the  festival  of 
breaking  tlie  long  fast,  being  their  principal  season  of 
rejoicing ;  the  second,  which  is  an  important  part  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  being  the  feast  of  sacrifice 
observed  in  cominemoration  of  Abraham's  intended 
offering  of  his  son.  It  is  customary,  also,  in  all  Mo- 
hammedan countries  to  keep  the  festivals  of  their 
numerous  .saints,  and  to  perform  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  their  tombs.  On  such  occasions  the  Koran  is  re- 
cited by  hired  readers,  and  the  dervishes  go  through 
their  sacred  dances.  On  the  l'2th  of  the  third  month 
the  prophet's  birth-day  is  celebrated  at  Cairo.  This 
festival  lasts  for  nine  days,  when  the  town  is  illu- 
minated, the  shops  are  open  all  night,  and  the  peo- 
ple indulge  in  all  kinds  of  amusement.  Another 
festival  religiously  kept  up  by  the  Moslems  in  Tiu-- 
kev  is  the  nirkahi-clierif,  or  adoration  of  the  pro- 
phet's mantle,  a  relic  which  is  carefully  preserved 
along  with  his  seal  and  the  original  copy  of  the  va- 
rious portions  of  the  Koran  collected  by  Abuheh-. 

The  Iladj  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  another  great 
duty  commanded  in  the  Koran,  and  to  which  Mo- 
hammed himself  attached  so  much  Importance,  that 
he  considered  a  believer  neglecting  it  might  as  well 
die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  The  Duh'lhujja  is  the 
month  on  which  this  sacred  duty  is  discharged.    (See 

MiCCCA,  riLClItlMAGE  TO). 

Mohammedans  are  divided  into  two  great  par- 
ties, the  Schiilex  and  the  Soniu'les.  who  hate  each 
other  more  bitterly  than  they  do  the  Jews  or  the 
Christians.  The  first  are  the  admirers  of  Ali.  who 
reject  the  traditions,  and  t;ikc  the  title  of  Ada- 
liyaJi,  or  Followers  of  Justice.  They  cnrso  the 
three  first  caliphs,  Abuhekr,  Omar,  and  Othman, 
as  intruders  into  the  place  of  Ali  ;  but  the  Son- 
nites,  while  they  honour  all  the  four  as  guides, 
consider  Ali  as  holding  a  rank  subordinate  to  the 
others.     The  division  which  has  thus   taken  place 


among  the  Moslems  had  its  origin  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  prophet,  before  his  death,  gave  no 
instructions  in  regard  to  liis  successor.  Legends 
which,  however,  are  entitled  to  no  credit,  exist  among 
the  Persians,  tending  to  show  that  he  had  nominated 
.Ui ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  even  Ali  himself 
acknowledged  that  Mohannned  had  preserved  entire 
silence  on  the  subject  of  a  successor  to  him  in  his 
sacred  oflice.  The  Sonnites,  on  the  other  hand,  bring 
forward  traditions  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
Abubekr  was  the  prophet's  declared  nominee ;  but 
these  are  entitled  to  as  little  credit  as  the  legends  of 
the  Scltiitoi.  After  the  death  of  the  prophet  the 
claims  of  the  rival  candidates  were  keenly  contested 
by  tlieir  respective  friends.  The  claims  of  Ali  consist- 
ed in  his  being  a  cousin  of  Mohammed,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  being  the  husband  of  his  beloved  and  only 
surviving  daughter,  Fatin.ah.  He  was  also  the  first 
who  embraced  Islamism  beyond  the  immediate  cir- 
cle of  the  prophet's  household.  The  party  who  sup- 
ported these  claims  maintained  that  Ali  was  entitled 
to  succeed  the  founder  of  the  Moslem  faith  from  Ids 
twofold  affinity  to  the  prophet.  The  Soiiiiiles,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  succession  ought 
to  be  determined  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  com- 
pany of  the  faithful.  The  controversy,  which  raged 
with  bitterness  for  a  time,  and  threatened  to  pro- 
duce a  violent  rupture  in  the  ranks  of  the  Moslems 
was  terminated  by  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Omar, 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  office,  who  ad 
vanced  to  Abubekr,  the  father  of  Mohammed's  favour- 
ite wife  Ayesha,  and  takmg  him  by  the  hand,  openly 
declared  his  allegiance  to  him  as  the  calij'li  or  suc- 
cessor of  Jlohannni'd.  This  act  on  the  part  of  Omar 
led  to  the  immediate  choice  of  Abubekr  by  the  unit- 
ed voice  of  the  whole  company.  Nut  long  after, 
Ali  also  was  induced  to  give  his  approval  to  the 
choice.  "When  near  death,  Abubekr  nominated 
Omar,  whose  claims  to  the  caliphate  were  readily  ac- 
knowledged. After  a  reign  of  ten  years  Omar  died 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Othman,  at  whose  death  the  dispute  about  the  suc- 
cession was  renewed  with  great  violence.  During 
the  caliphate  of  Abubekr,  Omar  and  Othman,  the 
supporters  of  Ali,  had  so  increased  both  in  numbers 
and  influence,  that  at  length  the  great  body  of  the 
Arabian  people  were  enlisted  on  his  side,  and  though 
reluctant  to  accept  the  caliphate,  it  was  literally 
forced  upon  him  by  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  his 
partizans.  To  Ali  succeeded  his  sons,  Hassan  and 
ITossein,  and  the  rest  of  the  twelve  Im;!ms.  The 
Scliii'lcs,  among  whom  the  Persian  Mohanmudans  oc- 
cupy a  conspicuous  place,  execrate  the  memory  of 
the  three  calii>hs  who  jreceded  Ali,  whom  other 
Mosloins  regard  with  the  highest  respect. 

To  the  intelligent  reader  of  history  there  is  no 
circumstance  in  comiexion  with  the  Mohanmudan 
religion  which  forces  itself  more  strikimily  upon  the 
attention  than  the  rapidity  with  which  that  faith  was 
propagated  after  the  death  of  the  prophet.     Only 
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eighty -two  years  after  tliat  event,  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs,  or  successors  of  Moliammed,  covered  by  far 
tlie  greater  portion  of  tlie  tlien  known  world ;  and 
much  more  than  one-half  of  its  then  existing  inha- 
bitants had  embraced  the  faith  of  Islam.  In  A.  D. 
714,  this  empire,  as  described  by  Mr.  Osbnrn,  "  was  a 
huge  broad  belt,  embracing  exactly  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  continent  then  known  to  be  inhabited  by 
man,  extending  eastward  and  westward,  and  nearly 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Its  we.stern  boundar3'  at  this 
extremity  was  the  Atlantic ;  its  northern,  the  Py- 
renees, soon  to  be  overpassed  by  the  Moslem  war- 
riors. To  the  soutliward,  it  was  already  coextensive 
with  the  Sahara,  and  included  the  whole  of  North 
AfricA  and  the  kingdoms  of  Rgyp*  ^'"^  Abyssinia. 
In  Asia,  the  Siiiaitic  peninsula,  Palestine,  Syria, 
jiarts  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Per- 
sia, Cabul,  and  the  countries  eastward  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  had  already  received  the  faith  of  Islam  ; 
and  its  votaries  had  already  girt  on  their  armour  for 
the  conquest  of  India,  and  gone  forth  for  the  conver 
sion  of  the  Tartar  tribes.  To  this  huge  empire  vast 
accessions  have  been  made  in  the  eleven  hundred 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  ;  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Spain,  from  no  one  point  has  Islamism 
ever  receded  during  this  long  interval." 

India  was  one  of  the  latest  acfpiisitions  of  the 
Mohammedans,  for  it  was  not  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury that  the  Moslem  power  was  established  in  that 
country  by  Sultan  Malnnud,  who  having  foruied  a 
kingdom  between  Per.-ia  and  India,  which  has  conti- 
nued to  subsist  under  different  dynasties  and  name^, 
entered  the  Punjab,  and  in  twelve  .sacred  expeditions 
carried  otf  much  valuable  phnuler.  In  particular, 
this  conqueror  took  possession  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nath,  and  broke  in  pieces  tlie  gigantic  idol  which  it 
contained,  carrying  off  the  sandal-wood  doors  of  the 
temple  as  a  trophy,  which  continued  till  lately  to 
ornament  the  mausoleum  of  Sultan  Mahnuul  at  Ghiz- 
ni.  These  gates,  a  few  years  ago,  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  Lord  Ellenborough,  then  governor-general 
of  India,  who,  in  order  to  avenge  upon  the  Afghans 
the  murder  of  our  officials,  and  the  anniliilation  of 
our  invading  army,  brought  tliem  back  to  India  as 
evidence  of  victory.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to 
find  a  suitable  place  for  the  sacred  doors,  the  temple 
of  Sonmath  having,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  become  a 
solitary  deserted  ruin.  It  was  not  till  two  centu- 
ries after  Mahmud  that  the  founder  of  the  succeed- 
ing bouse,  Mohammed  Gonri,  established  himself  at 
Delhi,  which  down  to  the  recent  insurrection,  and 
consequent  destruction  of  tlie  city,  continued  to  be 
the  capital  of  a  Moslem  power ;  but  owes  its  fame 
to  the  Mongolian  dynasty  of  princes,  commencing 
in  the  fourteenth  century  with  the  Emperor  Babcr. 

From  the  first  association  of  the  Alonammedans 
with  the  Hindus,  mutual  toleration  was  exercised  ; 
and  even  after  the  Mongolian  conquest,  when  North- 
ern India  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  descendants  of 
Tiinur,  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the 


religion  of  the  Hindus.  Nay,  such  was  the  harmony 
which  prevailed  between  the  adherents  of  the  two 
creeds,  that  we  find  Brahmanical  practices  and  many 
of  the  prejudices  of  caste  adopted  by  the  conquerors 
at  a  very  early  period,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Hindus  learned  to  speak  with  respect  of  Jlohammed 
and  the  prophets  of  Ish<m.  And  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  remarkable,  the  Mohammedan  sectaries, 
the  Sonnites  and  Scliiites,  laid  aside  wonted  animosi- 
ties when  they  entered  the  Peninsula.  The  change 
wliich  thus  gradually  took  place  in  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  all  parties,  encouraged  the  emperor,  Akbar, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  1656,  to  make  an 
attempt  at  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion,  which 
he  termed  Ilaiii  (which  see)  the  Divine,  its  sym- 
bol being,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Akbar  is 
his  caliph."  The  object  of  this  religious  reformer 
was  to  unite  into  one  body  Mohammedans,  Hindus, 
Zoroastrians,  Jews,  and  Cliristians.  The  creed  of 
Akbar,  indeed,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Persian  Siifs,  or  to  that  of  tlie  Hindus  of 
the  Vedanti  school. 

Another  combination  of  the  Moslem  and  the  Hin- 
du faiths  is  seen  in  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  which 
was  founded  by  Nanak  Guru  of  Lahore,  in  the  clcsing 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  During  the  reign  of 
Akbar  the  Great,  this  sect  met  with  considerable 
encouragement.  But  when  Jeliangueir,  the  son  of 
Akbar,  revived  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the 
Moslem  creed,  the  Sikhs  were  subjected  to  a  bitter 
1  ersecution  ;  and  from  tliat  period,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  they  have  continued  to  entertain  the  most 
unrelenting  hostility  to  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 

The  religion  of  Akbar  the  Mohammedan,  and 
Nanak  the  Hindu,  are  not  the  only  examples  of  a 
mixture  between  the  Mohammedan  and  Brahmanical 
religions  in  India.  Hindu  practices  have  been  ex- 
tensively adopted  by  the  Moslems  in  that  country, 
some  of  which  are  not  only  inconsistent  with,  but 
utterly  opposed  to,  the  precepts  of  tlie  Koran  ;  saints 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Mohammedans  in  India, 
who  were  not  even  Mussulmans,  and  festivals  have 
been  instituted  in  honour  of  them.  Thus  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  saints,  which  in  other  countries  is 
looked  upon  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed  with 
abhorrence,  has  been  adopted  by  them  as  an  admit- 
ted practice  in  India. 

The  chief  potentates,  at  the  present  time,  of  the 
Mohammedan  world,  are  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and 
the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  former  is  regarded  by  the 
Traditionists  as  a  pope,  as  well  as  an  emperor.  It 
is  true  he  devolves  upon  the  rraifti  the  office  of  decid- 
ing cases  of  conscience,  which  was  once  vested  in 
himself;  but  be  is  still  considered,  notwithstanding, 
as  the  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  anthoriiv,  and  on 
that  accoimt  invested  with  peculiar  sanctity.  The 
Shah  of  Persia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  looked  upon 
with  the  utmost  veneration  by  his  people  as  the 
leader  of  the  Schiilex,  who  became  the  dominant  sect 
of  the  country  under  Shah  Ismail,  who  ascended  the 
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IVrsinii  tliroiie  in  1492.  From  that  time  a  tierce 
animosity  sprnng  up  between  tlie  Turks  and  the 
Persians,  and  wliicli  lias  given  rise  to  many  bloody 
wars  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Mohammedan  power,  once  ahnost  invincible, 
is  now  in  a  state  of  teeblencss  and  decay.  '•  The 
Ottoman  empire."  .sjiys  Mr.  Macbride,  "  has  been 
rapiiily  declining ;  Greece  has  become  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom  ;  little  support  can  be  looked  for  from 
Egypt ;  and  province  after  |)rovince,  botli  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  have  been  surrendered  to  the  arms  or  .sub- 
tle diplomacy  of  Russia.  The  Czar,  reg.irding  the 
Turk  as  in  the  agonv  of  political  de.itli,  hastpued  to 
nccomplish  the  long-cherished  project  of  his  family, 
and  it  seemed  as  if,  at  last,  be  might  drive  the  un- 
believers out  of  Europe.  Hut  the  bour  for  the 
restoration  to  Christendom  of  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire  had  not,  as  lie  fondly  imagined,  ar- 
rived. The  autocrat  head  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
the  .self-appointed  protector  of  his  co-religionists  in 
the  Ottiimau  dominions,  came  forward  like  a  crusa- 
der. The  Sultau,  instead  of  yielding,  as  expected, 
advanced  to  the  conflict,  witb  troops  trained  accord- 
ing to  European  tactics :  and  France  and  England, 
the  representatives  of  Pa]ial  and  Protestant  states, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Russian  aggrandizement, 
sent  forth  their  armies  for  his  protection.  Politi 
cians  were  looking  forward  to  a  protracted  and 
doubtful  contest ;  but  the  Russi.an  eni])eror  who  had 
provoked  the  war  is  removed  by  death ;  and.  wliile 
England  was  about  to  act  with  redoubled  pnerg)', 
liostililies  have,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  ceased. 
Russian  statesmen  must  surely  have  been  convinced 
by  these  determined  exertions  of  the  Allies  that  the 
surrender  of  Constantinople  is  indetinitelv  post- 
poned; and  the  terms  of  the  peace  are  so  moderate, 
that  we  may  reasonably  calculate  on  its  continuance. 
Short  as  the  war  has  proved,  it  has  been  long  enough 
to  show  the  Turks  that  there  are  Christians  who 
abhor  the  worship  of  images,  and  scarcely  yield  to 
themselves  in  the  simplicity  of  tlieir  ritual :  and  if 
they  bad  any  intercourse  with  our  soldiers,  they  must 
have  seen  that  many,  both  officers  and  privates, 
adorned  and  reconiinended  tlieir  religion  by  their 
conduct.  While  the  politician  is  satisfied  witb  the 
result,  the  Christian  i)liilantbropist  rejoices  in  the 
imperial  decree,  which  places  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  on  an  equality,  and  tolerates  the  conversion 
of  bis  llohainmedan  subjects ;  a  decree  which,  pro- 
bably, never  would  have  been  issued,  h.id  be  not  felt 
the  depth  of  his  obligations  to  liis  Christian  allies. 
The  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  knows  that 
the  seed  that  has  long  been  abundantly  scattered 
over  Turkey  by  the  zealous  agents  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, h.as  not  all  fallen  by  the  wayside ;  but.  owing 
mainly  to  Anierican  missionaries,  has  in  many  places 
sprung  up;  and  that  Protestant  congregal ions  have 
even  been  formed  in  Briisa,  the  original  Ottoman  capi- 
tal, and  in  other  places  in  Asia  Minor,  the  reputed 
last  home  of  Islam.     The  Mohammedan  system  is  a 


palace  of  antiquated  architecture,  not  in  keeping 
with  the  neighbouring  buildings,  undermined  and 
nodding  to  its  fall.  It  has  from  Ibe  first  appealed 
to  the  sword,  but  the  sword  to  which  it  owed  its  ra- 
pid progi'css  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  its  sup- 
porters ;  and  while  the  zeal  of  its  real  adherents  has 
cotded,  a  mystical  iiaiitheislic  philosophy,  fostered 
by  their  mo.st  adiniieil  poets,  has  long  superseded, 
among  the  men  of  letters,  the  simple  unitarianism  of 
the  Koran,  while  Eurojiean  knowledge  is  gradually 
spreading  in  the  masses  of  the  Moslem  pojiulation 
which  are  under  the  authority  or  within  reach  of  the 
influence  of  France  and  England.  The  Sultan  may 
be  .said  only  to  exist  by  their  sufferance.  Algeria 
has  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  pro- 
vince of  France ;  and  we  trust  that  from  Sierra 
Eeone  a  better  civilization,  founded  not  upon  the 
Koran  but  the  Bible,  will  penetrate  the  interior  of 
Africa ;  and  England  is  pressing  more  and  more  up- 
on I.slam  in  the  East." 

MOHARU.VM,  the  first  iiionth  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan year,  and  one  of  the  four  sacred  months,  both 
among  the  ancient  Arabians  and  the  modem  Mos- 
lems. The  ten  first  days  of  this  month  are  reck- 
oned peculiarly  sacred,  because  on  these  days  it  is 
believed  the  Koran  was  revealed  from  heaven  to  the 
prophet.  The  Koran,  in  several  passages,  forbids 
war  to  be  waged  during  this  and  the  other  sacred 
months,  against  such  as  acknowledge  them  to  be 
sacred  ;  but  it  gr.ints  pennission,  at  the  same  time, 
to  attack  all  who  do  not  so  acknowledge  them.  The 
Persian  Scliiites  devote  the  first  days  of  the  month 
^[ohai-ram  to  a  solemn  mourning,  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Hossein,  the  son  of  Ali. 

MOIR/E.    See  Fates. 

MOIRAGETES,  a  surname  of  Zais,  and  also  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi. 

MOISASUR,  the  chief  of  the  rebel  angels  in  the 
system  of  Hlndiiixm.  His  emblem  is  a  buftiilc, 
which  is  represented  as  pierced  with  a  spear  by  the 
hand  of  Dvrr/n  mounted  on  a  lion. 

MOKANX.\  (Al),  the  veiled  prophet,  a  name 
given  to  Hakem-ben-Haschem,  the  founder  of  the 
Mohammedan  sect,  called  the  IIakk.mites  (which 
see). 

MOKLUDJYE,  a  sect  of  the  Ansariaxs  (which 
see). 

MOL/E,  goddesses  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  were  said  to  be  dauglitere  of  Mars.  It  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  that,  as  their  name  would 
seem  to  indicate,  they  had  some  connexion  with  the 
grinding  of  corn. 

MOLA  SALSA  (Lat.  salted  cake),  a  mixture  of 
roasted  barley  meal  and  salt,  which,  among  the  an- 
cient Rom.ans,  was  in  most  cases  strewed  upon  the 
bead  of  an  animal  about  to  be  sacrificed.  Hence  the 
name  often  applied  to  a  sacrifice  is  an  immolation 
from  this  peculiar  form  of  consecration. 

MOLMEDITES,  a  name  applied  sometimes  to  the 
sect  of  the  Assassins  (which  see). 
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MOLINISTS,  tlie  followers  of  Lewis  Molina,  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  who  publislied  a  work  in  the  six- 
teenth century  on  the  Harmony  of  Grace  with  Free- 
Will,  in  which  he  professed  to  have  found  out  a  new 
way  of  reconciling  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 
with  the  divine  prescience.  This  new  invention  was 
termed  scientia  media,  or  middle  knowledge.  Mo- 
lina tauglit  that  "  free-will,  witliout  the  aid  of  gi'ace. 
can  produce  morally  good  works  ;  tliat  it  can  with- 
stand temptation ;  that  it  can  even  elevate  itself  to 
this  and  the  other  acts  of  hope,  faitli,  love,  and  re 
peutance.  When  a  man  has  advanced  thus  far,  God 
tlien  bestows  grace  on  him  on  account  of  Christ's 
merits,  by  means  of  which  grace  he  experiences  the 
supernatural  effects  of  sanctification  ;  yet  as  before 
this  grace  had  been  received,  so  still,  free-will  always 
holds  a  determining  place."  Man  tlius  begins  a  work 
which  God  afterwai'ds  continues  by  man's  assistance. 
The  doctrines  set  forth  by  Molina  gave  gi'eat  otTence 
to  the  Dominicans,  who  followed  implicitly  the  opi- 
nions of  Thomas  Aquinas  (see  Tho.mists;,  and  at 
their  instigation  the  Jesuits,  many  of  whom  were 
Molinists,  were  charged  with  reviving  Pelagian  er- 
rors. A  keen  controversy  arose,  and  Pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  found  it  necessary,  in  1598,  to  enjoin 
silence  on  both  tlie  contending  parties,  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  his  intention  to  take  tlie  wliole  mat- 
ter into  serious  and  careful  consideration,  with  the 
view  of  giving  forth  his  decision.  The  Dominicans, 
however,  were  too  impatient  to  allow  the  Pope  time 
for  deliberation,  and  his  Holiness,  therefore,  overcome 
by  the  urgency  of  their  entreaties,  summoned  a  con- 
gregation at  Rome  to  take  cognizance  of  flie  dispute. 
Having  carefully  examined  Molina's  book,  which  had 
been  first  published  at  Lisbon  in  1588,  they  thus  stated 
the  fundamental  errors  into  which,  in  their  view,  the 
author  bad  fallen  : — "  I.  A  reason  or  ground  of 
God's  predestination,  is  to  be  found  in  man's  right 
use  of  bis  free-will.  II.  That  the  grace  which  God 
bestows  to  enable  men  to  persevere  in  religion  may 
become  the  gift  of  perseverance,  it  is  necessary  that 
tliey  be  foreseen  as  consenting  and  co-operating 
with  the  divine  assistance  offered  them,  wliich  is  a 
thing  within  their  power.  III.  There  is  a  mediate 
prescience  which  is  neither  the  free  nor  tlie  natural 
knowledge  of  God,  and  by  which  be  knows  future 
contmgent  events  before  he  forms  liis  decree.  (Mo- 
lina divided  God's  knowledge  into  natural,  free,  and 
mediate,  according  to  the  objects  of  it.  What  lie 
himself  effects  or  brings  to  pass  by  his  own  imme- 
diate power  or  by  means  of  second  causes,  he  knows 
naturally  or  has  natural  knowledge  of;  wliat  depends 
oil  his  own  free-will  or  what  he  himself  shall  freely 
choose  or  purpose,  he  has  a  free  knowledge  of;  but 
wliat  depends  on  the  voluntary  actions  of  his  crea- 
tures, that  is,  future  contingencies,  he  does  not  know 
in  either  of  the  above  ways,  but  only  mediately  by 
knowing  all  the  circumstances  in  wliich  these  free 
agents  .vill  lie  placed,  what  motives  will  be  present 
to  their  minds,  and  thus  foreseeing  and  knowing  liow 


they  will  act.  Tliis  is  God's  scientia  media,  on 
which  he  founds  his  decrees  of  election  and  repro- 
bation.) IV.  Predestination  may  be  considered  as 
cither  general  (relating  to  whole  classes  of  persons), 
or  particular  (relating  to  individual  persons).  In 
general  predestination,  there  is  no  reason  or  ;  round 
of  it  beyond  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God,  or  none 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  predestinated ;  but  in 
particular  predestination  (or  tliat  of  individuals), 
there  is  a  cause  or  ground  of  it  in  the  foreseen 
good  use  of  free-will."  The  assemblies  which  the 
Pope  convened  on  the  Molinist  controversy,  have 
been  called,  from  the  principal  topic  of  discussion, 
Congregations  on  the  Aids,  that  is,  of  grace.  They 
were  engaged  until  the  end  of  the  century  in  hear- 
ing the  arguments  urged  on  both  sides,  the  Domini- 
cans defending  the  doctrines  of  Aquinas,  and  the 
Jesuits  vindicating  Molina  from  the  cliarge  of  teach- 
ing Pelagian  or  at  least  Semi-Pelagian  error.  At 
lengtli,  after  long  and  earnest  debate,  the  Congrega- 
tion decided  in  favour  of  the  DominiciUis.  and  against 
tlie  Jesuits,  condemning  the  opinions  of  Molina  as 
opposed  to  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  Augustin. 
Clement,  accordingly,  was  about  to  decide  against 
Molina,  when  the  Jesuits,  alarmed  for  the  honour  of 
their  order,  implored  the  Pontiff  not  to  come  to  a 
hasty  or  rash  decision.  He  was  persuaded  accord- 
ingly to  give  the  cause  a  further  hearing,  which 
extended  over  three  years,  he  himself  presiding  in 
seventy-eight  sessions  or  congregations.  At  the 
close  of  this  lengthened  investigation.  His  Holiness 
was  about  to  publish  his  decision,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so,  having  been  cut  ofl'  by  death  on  the 
4lh  of  March  1605.  Clement  was  succeeded  by 
Paul  v.,  who  ordered  the  Congregations  to  resume 
their  inquiries  into  this  knotty  theological  contro- 
versv,  but  after  spending  several  months  in  anxious 
deliberation,  no  decision  was  come  to  on  the  subject, 
each  party  being  left  free  to  retain  its  own  senti- 
ments. 

MOLLAII,  a  doctor  of  the  law  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans. He  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  officer 
among  the  Turks,  being  a  superior  judge  in  ci\il 
and  criminal  causes. 

MOLOCH,  the  chief  god  of  the  Ammonites,  to 
whom  human  sacrifices  are  alleged  to  have  been 
offered.  In  various  passages  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
tlie  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  dedicate  their  chil- 
dren to  this  deity,  by  causing  them  to  "pass  through 
the  fire,"  an  expression  the  precise  meaning  of 
which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  See  Fire  (Passing 
THROUGH  the).  Moloch,  which  signifies  in  Hebrew 
a  king,  is  thought  to  have  represented  the  sun.  He 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  calf  or  an  ox. 
His  image  was  hollow,  and  was  provided  with  seven 
receptacles,  in  which  were  deposited  the  difl'erent 
ofi'erings  of  the  worshippers.  Into  the  first  was  put 
an  oft'ering  of  fine  flour;  into  the  second  an  ofiering 
of  turtledoves ;  into  the  third  a  sheep;  into  the 
fourth  a  ram ;  hito  the  fifth  a  calf;  into  the  sixth  an 
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01 ;  and  into  the  Beventh  a  child,  which  was  con- 
sumed ill  ihe  image.  The  cliildren  were  wont  to  be 
sacriticed  to  Moloch  in  a  valley  near  Jerusalem, 
called  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  which,  on 
account  of  the  sound  of  drums  and  cymbals  by  which 
the  cries  of  the  ehildroii  were  drowned,  received 
also  the  name  of  the  Vale  of  To|ihet.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  and  not  without  reason,  that  Saturn  and 
Moloch  were  the  same  deity.  The  Jewish  Rabbis 
assert  the  image  of  Moloch  to  have  been  made  of 
brass,  and  to  have  been  represented  sitting  on  a 
bnisen  throne,  adonied  with  a  royal  crown,  having 
the  head  of  a  calf,  and  his  aiTns  extended  to  receive 
the  youthful  victims.  In  Lev.  xx.  2,  we  find  the 
express  command,  ''Again,  thou  shalt  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel, 
that  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Molech ;  he  shall 
siirelv  be  put  to  death  :  the  people  of  the  land  shall 
stone  him  with  stones."  On  this  passage,  Michaelis, 
ill  his  '  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  .Moses,'  thus 
remarks  :  "  These  are  not  the  terms  in  which  Moses 
usually  speaks  of  the  punislinient  of  stoning  judicially 
inflicted;  but  'all  the  people  .shall  stone  him;  the 
hands  of  the  witnesses  shall  be  the  first  upon  him.' 
Resides  what  follows  a  little  after,  in  verses  4  and 
5,  does  not  appear  to  me  as  indicative  of  anything 
like  a  matter  of  judicial  procedure  :  '  If  the  neigh- 
bours shut  their  eyes,  and  will  not  see  him  giving 
his  children  to  Moloch,  nor  put  him  to  death,  God 
himself  will  be  the  avenger  of  his  crime.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  in  ie;.'ard  to  tliis  most  ex- 
traordinar)'  and  most  luinatural  crime,  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  perpetrated  in  perfect  secrecy, 
Moses  meant  to  give  an  extraordinary  injunction, 
and  to  let  it  be  understood,  that  whenever  a  parent 
was  about  to  sacrifice  his  child,  the  first  person  who 
obsers-ed  him  was  to  hasten  to  its  help,  and  the  peo- 
ple around  were  instantly  to  meet,  and  to  stone  the 
unnatural  monster  to  death.  In  fact,  no  crime  so 
justly  authorizes  extra-judicial  vengejuice,  as  this 
hoiTibIc  cruelty  perpetrated  on  a  helpless  child,  in 
the  discovery  of  which  we  are  always  sure  to  have 
either  the  lifeless  victim  as  a  proof,  or  else  the  liv- 
ing testimony  of  a  witness  who  is  beyond  all  sus- 
picion ;  and  where  the  mania  of  human  sacrifices 
prevailed  to  such  a  pitch  as  among  the  Canaanites, 
and  got  so  completely  the  better  of  all  the  feelings 
of  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  counteract  its  effects 
by  a  measure  equally  extraordinary  and  summary." 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  worship  of  Moloch  is 
termed  the  taking  np  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch, 
which  was  piaclised  by  earning  in  procession  images 
of  the  deity  in  tabcniacles  or  portable  tents,  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  practice  followed  by  the  Israelites 
of  caiTying  the  tabernacle  of  Jloses  in  their  joumey- 
ings  through  the  wildcnicss.  It  seems  to  have  been 
also  customary  among  the  heathen  to  consecrate 
chariots  and  horses  to  Moloch.  From  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  this  god  would  seem  to  be  identi- 


cal with  Raal.  Thus  Jer.  xxxii.  35,  "  And  they 
built  the  high  places  of  Raal,  which  are  in  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Ilinnom,  to  cause  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire  unto  Molech ; 
which  I  commanded  them  not,  neither  came  it  into 
my  raind,  that  they  should  do  this  abomination,  to 
cause  .ludah  to  sui."  Moloch  is  also  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  Ailrammelech  and  Anammelech,  gods 
of  Sepharvaim.  He  is  sometimes  called  Milcom  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

MOLTEN  SEA.    See  Layer. 

MOLUNGO,  the  name  given  to  the  Supreme 
Reing  bv  some  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa. 

MOLl'RDOMANX'Y  (Gr.  mnbjhdos,  lead,  and 
manteio,  diviiialion\  a  species  of  divination  among 
the  ancient  heathen,  in  which  they  drew  conjectures 
concerning  future  events  from  the  motions  and 
figures  presented  by  melted  lead. 

MOMIERS,  a  tenn  applied  in  derision  to  those 
warm  supporters  of  evangelical  doctrine  who  arose 
about  forty  yeare  ago  in  the  bosom  of  the  Churcli 
of  Geneva.  These  godly  men  no  sooner  began  to 
call  upon  the  church  to  shake  off  the  spiritual 
lethargy  and  indifference  by  which  it  had  so  long 
been  overcome,  than  they  forthwith  were  exposed  to 
violent  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Rut 
the  more  bitterly  the  Momiers  were  opposed,  the 
more  did  they  increase  in  numbers  and  grow  in  zeal. 
They  were  ere  long  joined  by  some  earnest  minis- 
ters of  the  national  church,  who  were  in  conse- 
quence expelled  from  the  church,  and  even  visited 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  civil  authorities.  The 
ejected  ministers  retired  to  other  countries,  and 
waited  till  the  storm  should  abate.  A  few  remained 
behind  and  continued  to  preach  in  private  dwellings. 
Meetings  for  mutual  encouragement  and  prayer 
were  held  by  these  pious  and  siinpleminded  people 
in  one  another's  houses.  "Within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  years,"  says  Mr.  Came  in  his  Letters 
from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  "  since  these  sentiments 
were  first  stated  and  discussed  at  Lausanne,  they 
have  been  diffused  far  and  wide,  in  village  and  ham- 
let, as  well  as  town  ;  even  the  jtige  de  jxiytt,  as  well 
as  the  merchant,  have  declared  their  adherence.  In 
more  than  one  situation,  the  people  are  able  to 
maintain  the  minister  who  visits  them ;  not  a  week 
elapses  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  canton  de  Vaud 
without  several  assemblies  in  private. 

"The  minister's  arrival  at  ihe  place  from  his  own 
residence  is  carefully  kept  a  secret  from  all  but  the 
members.  The  laige  room  is  well  lighted,  (for  it  is 
night,)  while  the  assembly  of  both  sexes,  the  men 
ranged  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  sit 
in  silence.  He  enters  at  last,  to  their  gieat  joy  ;  an 
inspiring  hymn  is  sung,  and  he  commences  an  ani- 
mating and  impassioned  discourse,  quite  extempora- 
neous, luid  addressed  chiefiy  to  the  feeliiigg  of  his 
audience. 

"When  will  governments  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical leani  wi.-doni  ?    How  strange,  after  the  e^peri- 
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ence  of  ages,  that  the  Swiss  authorities  should  not 
have  better  understood  the  human  mind  and  cliarac- 
ter,  than  to  tliink  that  menaces  and  imprisonment 
could  stifle  religious  enthusiasm.  They  have  proved, 
in  this  instance,  the  cradle  from  which  it  has  sprung 
forth  with  new  and  unconquerahle  vigour.  This 
cause  is  not  like  the  transient  and  vehement  system 
of  the  celebrated  Krudener,  who  was  also  expelled 
the  cantons  a  few  years  since,  for  promulgating  her 
wild  sentiments.  She  was  too  lofty  and  refined  a 
visionary  to  seize  on  the  feelings  of  the  common 
people,  who  could  not  enter  into  her  mysticism,  or 
share  in  her  transports.  The  effect  she  produced 
was  short-lived,  and  her  cause  faded  away  for  want 
of  zealous  supporters.  But  this  system  of  the  Mo- 
miers,  though  perfectly  simple,  is  concentrated  and 
strong,  and  bears  with  it  the  very  elements  of  suc- 
cess and  victory.  No  lofty  or  peculiar  revelations 
are  claimed ;  no  member  is  exalted  high  above  the 
rest  for  surprise  or  imitation  ;  but  the  minister  and 
the  poorest  of  the  people,  the  avocat  and  the  pay^ati, 
the  lady  and  the  washerwoman,  all  meet  alike  on  the 
same  kindred  soil,  drink  of  the  same  fuuntain  of  in- 
spiration on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  speak  of 
their  hopes,  fears,  and  triumphs  with  mutual  sympa- 
thy and  mutual  kindness.  All  feel  that  they  are 
embarked  on  the  same  troubled  but  exciting  course, 
that  the  same  tide  wafts  them  onward  for  good  or 
for  ill :  for  the  system  is  a  purely  .spiritual  one,  and 
also  an  eminently  social  one. 

"  The  interests  of  the  society  are  admirably  sened 
by  the  private  and  earnest  visits  of  the  female  mem- 
bers to  families  and  individuals.  They  enter  with 
an  air  of  perfect  simplicity,  and  being  seated,  com- 
mence a  touching  and  earnest  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  best  and  highest  interest.  Two  or  three 
of  their  books  and  pamphlets  aro  not  forgotten,  and 
are  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  hearers.  They  have 
aU-eady  their  own  hymn  books  :  many  of  the  pieces 
ai-e  of  original  composition,  and  do  no  discredit  to 
the  genius  of  the  composer;  and  treati.ses  ahso,  ex- 
planatory of  their  sentiments  touching  on  the  dark- 
ness that  shrouds  too  much  of  the  land,  the  supine- 
ness  that  lulls  the  spirits  of  its  people,  and  so  on. 
No  Quaker,  however,  can  be  more  unassuming  or 
persevering  than  these  female  di.sciples,  whom  the 
rest  of  the  natives  call  Quixotes,  and  regard  with 
dislike ;  but  if  success  is  the  test  of  a  good  cause, 
they  have  it,  and  will  reap  it  in  future  years  still 
more  abiindantl)-." 

The  origin  of  the  Momters.  as  the  Evangelical  pas- 
tors and  laymen  in  Geneva,  and  tlie  Canton  de  Vaud 
generally,  are  called,  is  to  be  traced  primarily  to  the 
wide  diflusion  of  the  Holy  Script  ures  through  theactive 
operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  in  an  eminent  degi'ee  also  to  the  labours  of  the 
Rev.  Csesar  Malan,  and  the  instructions  of  the  devoted 
Robert  Haldane.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry,  Mr.  Malan  seems  to  ha\e  had  very  dark 
and  imperfect  views  of  gospel  truth,  but  towards  the 


close  of  the  year  1815,  his  mind  underwent  a  serious 
and  saving  change,  and  his  heart  burned  with  fer- 
vent desire  to  bring  others  to  participate  in  the 
precious  blessings  of  salvation  through  a  crucified 
Redeemer.  Tlie  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Geneva 
were  at  that  time  almost  all  of  them  strangers  to 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  the  zeal  which  Mr.  Malan 
manifested  in  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  which  had 
brought  peace  to  his  soul,  roused  against  him  a  spi- 
rit of  active  persecution,  which  at  length  in  1818 
deprived  him  of  his  pastoral  charge,  and  drove  him 
into  the  ranks  of  dissent.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Robert  Haldane  was  led  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence to  visit  Geneva.  The  heart  of  the  good  man 
was  deeply  grieved  at  the  ignorance  of  evangelical 
truth  which  prevailed  even  among  those  whose  views 
were  directed  towards  the  sacred  ministiy.  Accord- 
ingly, he  spent  the  winter  of  1816-17  in  instruct- 
ing a  class  of  theological  students  in  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  so  remarkably  did  the 
Divine  blessing  accom|)any  the  laboure  of  Mr.  Hal- 
dane, that  of  the  eighteen  students  of  which  his 
class  was  composed,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  were  sav- 
ingly converted,  one  of  them  being  Merle  d'Aubign^, 
who  has  since  attained  world-wide  distinction  as  the 
historian  of  the  Refonnation;  and  another,  the  able 
and  pious  Gaussen,  the  now  celebrated  author  of  the 
'  Theopneustia.'  Thus  there  arose  in  Geneva  a 
goodly  band  of  devout  and  faithful  men,  whose  great 
aim  was  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  vital  godliness  all 
aroimd  them.  An  evident  blessing  rested  upon  their 
labours,  and  the  venerable  company  of  Genevan  pas- 
tors, jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  Mo- 
miers,  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  their  way, 
requiring  them,  under  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 
church,  to  confine  their  teaching  to  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  mutilated  Catechism  of  the  Gene- 
van Church.  The  contest  was  carried  on  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  matters  came  to  a  crisis,  and  "  The 
Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva"  was  instituted,  not 
only  to  protect  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
to  proclaim  it  from  the  pulpit,  but  by  means  of  a 
theological  seminary  to  train  up  a  rising  ministry  in 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  by 
the  zealous  efforts  of  the  despised  and  persecuted 
Momiers  was  formed  in  1831  a  Society,  which  has 
been  eminently  instrumental  in  reviving  spiritual 
religion,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  but  through- 
out the  neighbouring  cantons.  In  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a 
similar  society  was  fonned,  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth 
in  Switzerland.     See  Vaudois  Church. 

MOMUS,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Greeks  who 
was  a  personification  of  jesting  and  mockery.  He  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Nyx,  and  to  have  employed 
himself  chiefly  in  ridiculing  the  other  gods. 

MONACHISM.  The  monastic  spirit  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  having  had  its  origin  among 
the  early  Christiiuis.     This  view  of  the  subject,  how- 
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ever,  is  far  from  being  accurate  ;  tlie  fact  being  no- 
torious to  all  will)  are  acquaiiiti'il  with  ecclesiastical 
liistorv,  that  nciuly  a  century  and  a-half  before  the 
Cliristian  era,  the  principle  of  Monacliisni  had  begun 
to  make  its  appearance  in  Syria.  During  llie  ad- 
ministration of  John  Ilyrcanus  arose  the  Jewish  sect 
of  the  EssF.NKS  (which  see),  having  as  the  avowed 
object  of  their  institution  the  atlaimnent  of  superior 
sanctity  by  a  life  of  seclusion  and  austerity,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  formed  a  settlement  in  a  desolate 
tract  of  country  stretching  along  the  western  shores 
of  tlie  Dead  Sea.  In  their  habits,  princijiles,  and 
rigorous  discipline,  as  well  as  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  their  communities,  tlie  Kssenes  of  Judea 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  tlie  monks  of  after 
times.  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  Essenisni  led  to  the  establishment 
of  monastic  institutions  ;  tliese  liaving  arisen  at  a 
time  whenCliristiiinify  bad  not  yet  entirely  dissevered 
itself  from  tlie  principles  and  tlie  practice  of  .ludaism. 

The  earliest  form  in  which  the  monastic  spirit  de- 
veloped itself  in  tlie  Christian  church,  was  not  in  the 
formation  of  societies  or  communities  of  recluses, 
but  merely  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in 
the  seclusion  of  single  individuals.  (See  Ascetics.) 
It  was  not,  indeed,  till  about  the  middle  or  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  that  Monachism,  pro- 
perly so  called,  came  into  operation,  the  habits  of 
the  primitive  Ascetics  baviiig.  at  this  period,  passed 
into  those  which  characterized  the  Mo»ast!cs  of  sub- 
sequent ages.  The  earliest  instance,  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  of  the  adoption  of  a  monas- 
tic life,  was  that  of  Paul,  an  Egyptian  Christian,  who 
was  driven  by  the  fury  of  the  Decian  persecution  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  desert  of  Thebais.  Mere, 
it  is  alleged,  in  a  mountain  cave,  far  froin  the  abodes 
of  men,  he  spent  upwards  of  ninety  years,  support- 
ing himself  wholly,  as  Jerome  informs  us,  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  The  fruit  of  the  palm  was  his 
only  food,  and  a  garment  constructed  of  palm  leaves 
his  only  covering. 

Another  recluse  of  Thebais  was  the  celebrated 
Anthony,  who,  though  not  the  first  in  order  of  time 
who  became  a  monk,  is,  nevertheless,  generally 
regarded,  from  the  weight  of  his  iuHuence  and  exam- 
ple, as  the  foimder  of  the  monastic  order.  The 
influence  of  Anthony  was  chiefly  exerted  in  prescrib- 
ing a  more  uniform  mode  of  life  to  the  numerous 
recluses  who  now  thronged  the  deserts  of  Eastern 
Africa.  Hitherto  no  communities  of  monks  had 
been  formed  ;  but  the  example  of  Paul  and  Anthony 
had  been  followed  by  numerous  individuals,  even  of 
rank  and  wealth,  who  voluntarily  adopted  a  life  of 
seclusion  and  retirement  from  the  world.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  was 
Hilarion,  who  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  the 
first  who  practised  the  monastic  life  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Rut  with  the  increase  of  its  votaries, 
Monachism  became  liable  to  various  errors  and  abuses, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  infliction  of  manv  self- 


imposed  and  unwarrantable  austerities.  "  Hitherto." 
says  the  Kev.  U.  K.  Hamilton,  "  a  submission  to  the 
ordinary  privations  of  nature,  and  a  denial  of  the 
more  superlluous  comforts  of  life,  were  all  that  had 
distinguished  the  jiractice  of  the  Anchorites.  But 
now  the  recluses  seenied  to  vie  with  each  oilier  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  could  carry  their  ingenuity 
in  devising  new  modes  of  self-torture,  and  their 
powers  of  endurance  in  submitting  to  them.  To 
subsist  on  the  coarsest  and  most  unwliolesome  diet, 
to  abstain  from  food  and  sleep  till  nature  was  almost 
wholly  exhausted, — to  repose  uncovered  on  the  bare 
and  humid  ground, — to  live  in  nakedness,  in  tilth,  in 
siifVering, — to  shun  all  intercourse  even  with  the 
nearest  relatives  and  connexions  ;  in  a  word,  to  adopt 
the  means  most  directly  calculated  to  stifle  the  cha- 
rities and  sympathies  of  social  and  domestic  life,  and 
to  transform  that  beneficent  religion,  which  was  de- 
signed f<jr  the  happiness  of  mankind,  into  an  engine 
of  punislinieiit  and  self-torment ;  these  were  tlie  ob- 
jects, the  attainment  of  wliich  now  constituted  the 
first  ambition  of  the  recluse.  Of  the  truth  of  these 
assertions  many  instances  might  be  adduced.  So- 
crates mentions  an  Egyptian,  named  Macarius,  who, 
for  twenty  years,  weighed  every  morsel  of  bread,  and 
measured  every  drop  of  water  that  he  swallowed, 
and  whose  place  of  rest  was  so  formed,  that  he  could 
not  enjoy  repose  for  more  than  a  few  moments  at  a 
time.  Marianus  Scotiis  tells  us  of  another  solitary, 
named  Martin,  who,  from  the  time  of  his  retirement 
to  the  desert  until  the  period  of  his  death,  kept  him- 
self constantly  chained  by  the  foot  to  a  huge  stone, 
so  as  to  prevent  him  ever  moving  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  he  was  thus  enabled  to  describe.  In  So- 
zomen  we  read  of  a  still  more  di.sgusting  fanatic, 
who  abstained,  to  such  an  extent,  from  food,  that 
vermin  were  engendered  in  his  mouth." 

Another  evil  which  early  began  to  connect  itself 
with  the  monastic  system,  was  the  spiritual  pride 
which  was  engendered  by  the  flattery  of  the  world, 
which  regarded  the  monk  as  necessarily  invested 
with  peculiar  sanctity.  The  hermit's  cell  was  ea- 
gerly resorted  to  by  the  nuble,  the  learned,  the  de- 
vout, all  desirous  to  pay  homage  to  the  holy  man. 
The  monastic  life  came  to  be  held  in  such  esteem, 
that  many  adopted  it  as  a  highly  honourable  em- 
ployment. Instead,  therefore,  of  single  individuals 
re-sorting  to  tlie  solitude  of  the  desert,  communities 
of  siu^li  recluses  began  to  be  formed,  and  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Anthony  for  the  guidance  of  single 
monks  came  to  be  apjilied  to  the  administration  of 
these  monastic  institutions.  Thus  the  monachism 
of  the  cloister  was  substituted  for  the  monach- 
ism of  the  cell.  At  first,  however,  the  monastery 
consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  wattled  huts,  or  simi- 
lar rude  dwellings,  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  and 
in  some  cases  encircled  by  a  wall  surrounding  the 
whole  extent  of  the  community.  These  primitive 
monasteries  were  termed  Laura:.  By  the  consent  of 
I  antiquity  the  formation  of  the  first   regidar  monas- 
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tery  or  ccenobium  is  ascribed  to  Pachoiriiiis,  an  Egyp- 
tian monk.  He  is  also  said  to  liave  been  the  origi- 
nator of  conventual  establishments  for  females. 

Until  nearly  the  chjse  of  the  iil'th  cenlurj-  the 
monlis  were  regarded  sinipl)'  as  laymen,  and  laid  no 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  tlie  sacerdotal  order.  Cir- 
cumstances, liowcver,  in  course  of  time,  led  the  monks 
to  assume  a  clerical  character.  "  The  new  order," 
says  Mr.  Riddle,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Papacy,' 
"  had  this  in  common  with  the  clergy,  that  they  were 
specially  engaged  in  the  cidtivation  of  spiritual  life, 
and  many  of  its  members  began  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  work  of  reading  and  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures,— an  occupation  which,  together  with  their  aus- 
tere mode  of  life,  being  supposed  to  indicate  superior 
sanctity  and  virtue,  gave  them  gi-eat  favour  with  the 
multitude,  and  speedily  acquired  for  them  such 
popularity  and  influence  that  the  clergy  coidd  not 
but  find  in  them  either  powerful  allies  or  formidable 
rivals.  When  they  began  to  form  large  and  regular 
establishments,  it  was  needful  that  some  members  of 
their  body  should  be  ordained,  in  order  to  secure  the 
regular  performance  of  Divine  worship ;  and,  at 
length,  not  oidv  was  it  usual  for  many  members  of 
a  monastery  to  be  in  holy  orders,  but  they  frequently 
exercised  their  clerical  functions  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  establishments.  At  the  same  tiuie,  monas- 
teries were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
bishops ;  and,  eventually,  not  only  were  the  monks 
for  the  most  part  in  holy  orders,  but  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  an  advantage  for  the  clergy  to  possess 
the  additional  character  of  monastics.  Thus  these 
two  orders  were,  to  a  great  extent,  identified,  at  least 
in  popular  apprehension ;  and  the  result  was,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  influence  and  popidarity  of  the 
monks  was  reflected  ujion  the  clerg}-." 

The  abbots,  by  whom  the  monasteries  were  gov- 
erned, soon  became  jealous  of  their  spiritual  supe- 
riors, the  bishops,  and  out  of  their  mutuiil  jealousies 
sprang  frequent  quarrels,  until  at  length  the  abbots, 
to  deliver  themselves  from  dependence  upon  their 
rivals,  made  earnest  application  to  be  taken  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  Pope  at  Rome.  The  propo.sal 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  very  quickly  all  the  monas- 
teries, great  and  small,  abbeys,  priories, and  nunneries, 
were  taken  from  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
and  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
This  event  was  the  source  of  a  great  accession  to  the 
pontifical  power,  establishing  in  almost  every  quarter 
a  kind  of  spiritual  police,  who  .acted  as  spies  on  the 
bishops  as  well  as  on  the  secular  authorities.  The 
complete  exemption  of  monasteries  from  diocesan 
jurisdiction  did  not  take  place  until  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. About  this  period  an  attempt  was  made,  by 
the  institution  of  the  Canonical  Life,  to  convert  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  into  a  monastic  order.  All 
the  clergy  of  a  particidar  church  or  locality  were 
collected  together  in  one  house,  where  they  resided, 
subject  to  special  regulations  as  to  diet,  occupations, 
devotions,  and  the  like.     The  houses  of  the  clergy 


who  thus  lived  in  community  were  called  monas- 
teries ;  the  regidar  clergy  adojited  a  nniform  dress, 
and  lived  together  under  the  superintendence  of  pro- 
vosts and  (leans.  Such  a  system,  which  soon  became 
prevalent  throughout  the  West,  was  introduced  about 
A.  D.  700  by  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  it  became  the  rule 
of  all  the  churches  of  German)',  France,  and  Italy ; 
and  was  authorized  by  the  State  in  all  countries 
belonging  to  the  Prankish  monarchy. 

The  abuses  to  which  the  Monastic  system  ga\e 
rise  came  to  a  height  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centurv.  All  disci- 
pline had  disappeared  from  the  monasteries,  and  they 
had  become  hotbeds  of  profligacy  and  vice.  Such 
flagrant  enormities  demanded  a  reformation  of  mo- 
nastic institutions  in  general.  At  this  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Monachism,  was  established  the  monastery 
of  Chigny,  which,  from  the  regularity  and  order  of 
all  its  arrangements,  was  soon  recognized  as  a  model 
institute,  and  formed  the  centre  of  a  work  of  refor- 
mation which  sjjread  rapidly  throughout  the  monas- 
teries in  every  part  of  I'jurope.  Public  opinion  now 
declared  loudly  m  favour  of  the  life  of  a  monk ; 
large  sums  were  dedicated  to  the  support  of  monas- 
tic establishments,  and  children  were  devoted  by 
their  parents  to  the  conventual  life.  Many  monas- 
teries sought  to  associate  themselves  with  Clugny, 
that  they  might  share  in  its  prestige,  and  in  the 
benefits  arising  from  its  reformed  discipline. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Mona- 
chism received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mendicant  orders.  The  two  leading 
societies,  fonnded  on  the  princiide  of  renouncing  all 
worldly  wealth,  aiul  subsisting  exclusively  on  alms, 
were  the  Franciscans  in  Ital}',  and  the  Dominicatis 
in  France.  This  new  movement  was  at  its  outset 
viewed  with  coldness  by  the  Papal  court,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  both  orders  were  cfuifirnied  by 
the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome.  And  assuredly 
no  monastic  establishments  were  better  fitted  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  public  favour  than  those  of 
the  Mendicants.  Their  numbers  rapidly  increased, 
and  besides  the  regular  members  of  their  societies, 
both  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  adopted 
into  connection  with  them  a  class  of  laymen  nnder 
the  name  of  Tertktries,  who,  without  taking  the  mo- 
nastic vow,  pledged  themselves  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  order  to  which  they  were  attached. 
Thus  the  influence  of  the  Mendicants  became  widely 
diffused. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  monastery  of 
Clugny  had  become  the  centre  of  a  large  number  of 
associated  monasteries,  which  gradually  spread  over 
all  Europe.  The  Benedictine  order  was  monarchi- 
cal, the  abbot  of  Clugny  being  the  abscdute  master 
and  head  of  all  the  monasteries.  The  Cistercian 
order,  however,  was  founded  on  a  different  principle, 
the  abbots  of  the  subordinate  monasteries  l)eing  in- 
vested with  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  whole 
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body,  and  having  a  chief  part  in  the  election  of  the 
abbot  of  CiteaiiT.  The  esseiitiiil  features  of  the  Cis- 
tercian institution  were  adopted  by  the  new  order  of 
spiritnal  knights,  as  well  as  by  the  Carthnsians,  the 
Prsenionstratensians,  and  other  later  orders.  In- 
nocent III,,  in  the  I-ateran  council  A.  D.  1215, 
decreed  that  each  of  those  orders  should  hold  a 
chapter  once  in  every  three  years  like  the  Ci.sler- 
cians.  These  orders  of  monks  were  for  a  time  sup- 
ported to  a  gi'eat  extent  by  voluntary  contributions  ; 
but  they  soon  got  into  their  hands  large  portions  of 
church  property, 

Monachisin  had  now  become  a  powerful  institu- 
tion, "  The  abbots,"  says  Mr.  Riddle,  "  especially 
the  great  abbots  of  Clugiiy  and  Citeaiu,  and  the 
generals  of  the  Dominiaui  aiid  Franciscan  orders, 
soon  became  formidable  to  the  bishops,  whom,  in 
fact,  they  greatly  exceeded  in  power;  and  they  stood 
in  close  connection  with  the  Pope,  who  often  em- 
jiloyed  them  jis  his  legates  in  matters  of  importance. 
The  monastic  orders  were,  indeed,  the  natiual  allies 
of  the  papacy,  and  were  always  ready  to  assist  it  in 
carrj-ing  out  any  of  its  pretensions  which  did  not  in- 
terfere with  their  own  interest.  The  popes  gave 
the  monks  protection  agijinst  all  opponents  or  rivals  ; 
and  they  received  in  return  not  only  a  portion  of 
revenue  from  the  monasteries,  but,  what  was  of  ftir 
greater  importance,  ze;ilous  friends  to  advocate  the 
cause  and  uphold  the  interests  of  the  papacy  all  over 
Europe.  Great  privileges  were,  therefore,  accorded 
to  the  monks.  Sometimes  their  property  was  de- 
clared exempt  from  the  pavment  of  tithes  ;  sometimes 
their  chiu-ches  declared  to  be  bevond  the  reach  of  an 
interdict  which  might  be  imposed  upon  the  whole 
province  in  which  they  were  situate;  and  they  were 
generally  made  independent  of  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  popes  became  disposed  to 
be  more  sparing  in  the  giants  of  such  privileges  and 
exemptions;  and  hence  arose  a  practice  of  forging 
documents  professing  to  contain  such  giants  from 
earlier  pontifls.  The  monastery  of  St.  Mediud,  at 
Soissons,  became  famous  as  a  source  from  whence 
such  forged  documents  were  liberally  supplied ;  aiid 
this  practice  had  become  so  notorious  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  from  that  time 
there  was  comparatively  little  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing use  of  it." 

The  Monastic  orders  having  become  both  impor- 
tant and  powerful,  rapidly  multiplied;  and  the  most 
serious  results  were  likely  to  arise.  But  Gregory 
X.,  with  a  view  to  check  the  growing  evil,  issued  a 
decree  prohibiting  all  the  orders  which  had  origi- 
nated since  the  time  of  Innocent  III.,  and  in  parti- 
cular he  reduced  the  Mendicants  to  four  orders — 
the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Au- 
gustinian  friars.  These  four  classes  of  begging 
monks  wandered  over  all  Europe,  instructing  the 
people  both  old  and  young,  and  exhibiling  such  an 
aspect  of  sanctity  and  ?elf-Henial,  that  they  speedily 
became    objects    of    universal    admiration.      Their 


churches  were  crowded,  while  those  of  the  regular 
parish  priests  were  almost  wholly  deserted ;  all 
classes  sought  to  receive  the  sacraments  at  their 
hands ;  their  advice  was  eagerly  courted  in  secular 
business,  and  even  in  the  most  intricate  political 
atfairs;  so  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  two  following 
centuries,  the  Mendicant  Orders  generally,  but  more 
especially  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  all  matters  both 
in  church  and  state.     See  Mkndicant  Ordkks, 

The  high  estimation,  however,  ijito  which  Mona- 
chitm  had  risen,  more  particularly  through  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  the  begging  friars,  awakened  a 
spirit  of  bitter  hostility  in  all  orders  of  the  clergy, 
and  in  the  universities.  In  England  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  in  France  the  University  of  Paris, 
laboured  to  overthrow  the  now  overgrown  power  of  the 
Mendicants.  These  exertions  were  most  efl'ectually 
seconded  by  the  labours  of  Wyclifie  and  the  Lollards. 
And  this  hatred  against  the  Mendicants  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  persecution  which  raged  against  the 
Beghards  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  The 
monks,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  covered  all  Europe, 
proclaiming  everywhere  the  obedience  due  to  holy 
mother  church,  the  reverence  due  to  the  saints,  and 
more  especially  to  the  Virgin  M;uT,  the  efficacy  of 
relics,  the  torments  of  purgatory,  and  the  blessed 
advantages  arising  from  indulgences.  These  were 
emphatically  the  Dark  Ages,  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  enveloped  in  the  thick  darkness  of  ignor- 
ance and  .superstition. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  Monachism 
that  the  light  of  the  blessed  Reformation  burst  upon 
the  world.  The  profligacy  and  deep-seated  corrup- 
tion of  the  monastic  institutions  had  now  reached  its 
height,  and  the  flagrant  absurdity  of  the  dogma  of 
papal  indulgences  was  so  apparent  to  every  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  mind,  that  the  protest  of  the 
Reformers  met  with  a  cordial  response  in  the  breasts 
of  multitudes,  whose  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  wann  and  almost  inextiiigiiisliable.  And 
yet  although  the  monks  had  forced  on  the  keen  and 
unsuccessful  contest  which  the  church  was  called  to 
maintain  with  Luther,  yet.  so  infatuated  was  the 
Papacy,  that  she  still  cleaved  to  Monachism,  as  most 
likely  to  subserve  her  interests  at  tliis  eventful  crisis. 
No  dependence,  it  was  plain,  could  any  longer  be 
placed  on  the  Mendicants,  who  had  irrecoverably 
lo.st  the  reputation  and  influence  which  they  once 
posses.sed.  A  new  order  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  church  was  now 
placed,  and  such  was  found  in  the  Society  of  Jesus 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola.  See  Jesuits.  These 
monks  were  specially  adapted  to  the  altered  stale  of 
tilings.  They  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  place 
between  the  monastics  of  other  days  and  the  secular 
clergy.  Instead  of  spending  their  time  in  devotion 
and  penance  and  fasting,  they  gave  themselves  up  in 
a  thousand  ways  to  the  active  service  of  the  church. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  order  was  to  prevent 
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the  growth  of  dissent,  and  to  reclaim  the  heretics 
who  liad  left  its  communion  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers.  In  this  active  and  indefatigable  Order, 
the  Roman  pontiffs  found  a  most  efficient  auxiliary 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans.  The  Jesidts 
soon  became  a  formidable  power  in  the  interests  of 
Romanism,  possessed  alike  of  wealth,  learning,  and 
reputation.  All  the  other  orders  of  monks  dwindled 
into  insignificance  before  this  Society,  which  ex- 
tended itself  by  a  thousand  ramifications,  not  oidy 
over  Europe,  but  the  whole  field  of  Clu-istendoni. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
state  of  the  monasteries  generally  was  very  lamenta- 
ble. As  the  centmy  advanced,  however,  the  atten- 
tion of  many  was  turned  towards  the  necessity  of 
reform  in  this  respect,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
back  these  institutions  as  fa."  as  possible  to  the  rules 
and  laws  of  their  order.  In  consequence  of  the 
movement  which  originated  about  this  time,  the 
monks  of  the  Romish  church  became  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  Reformed  and  the  Unrefbrmed. 
But  the  order  which  drew  forth  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  all  the  other  orders  was  that  of  the 
Jesuits.  And  not  only  were  tlie  members  of  the 
Order  of  Loyola  obnoxious  to  the  monks  and  clergy, 
but  the  different  governments  of  tlie  European  na- 
tions also  viewed  them  with  such  jealousy,  that 
one  after  another  expelled  them  from  their  domi- 
nions. The  theological  sentiments  of  the  Order, 
though  avowedly  foimded  on  those  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, were  thorouglily  Pelagian,  and,  therefore,  op- 
posed to  tlie  writings  of  Augustin,  which  have  always 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  the  Cliurch  of 
Rome.  Zeal  for  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  grace 
gave  rise  to  the  J.4.nsenists  (whicli  see),  who  enter- 
ed hito  a  keen  and  protracted  controversy  with  the 
Jesuits,  which  raged  throughout  the  seventeenth 
and  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  until  the  follow- 
ers of  Jansenius,  though  victorious  in  argument,  were 
vanquished  and  overthrown  by  the  violence  of  per- 
secution. Carnal  weapons,  not  spiritual,  terminated 
the  contest,  and  drove  the  Jansenists  to  seek  refuge 
in  Utrecht  in  Holland,  where  the  small  but  faithful 
church  still  adheres  to  her  protest  against  the  Pela- 
gian doctrines  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

MONAD  THEORY.  See  Leibnitz  (Philoso- 
phy of). 

MONARCHIANS  {monos,  only,  and  orclio,  to 
rule),  a  Chri-stian  sect  wliicli  arose  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  as  its  name  imports,  maintained  that  there 
is  no  other  Divine  Being  besides  one  God,  the  Fa- 
ther. Among  the  ancient  heathen  nations  we  find 
men,  even  while  holding  a  polytheistic  creed,  tracing 
all  their  deities  up  to  one  principle  or  arche.  In  the 
same  way  the  Clu'istian  sect  under  consideration, 
founded  by  Praxeas,  appears  to  have  been  afraid  of 
seeming  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  original 
principles.  Dr.  Lardner  says,  that  they  held  the  Lo- 
gos to  be  "  the  wisdom,  will,  power  or  voice  of  God;" 
that    Jesus  was  the   Son    of  God    by   the  Virgin 


Mary,  and  that  "  the  Father  dwelt  in  him,"  whereby 
a  union  was  formed  between  the  Deity  and  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  Neander  alleges,  that  the  Monarch- 
ians  must  be  distinguished  into  two  classes.  The 
one,  professing  to  be  guided  by  reason,  taught  that 
"  Jesus  was  a  man  like  all  other  men  ;  but  that  from 
the  first  he  was  actuated  and  guided  by  that  power 
of  God,  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom  bestowed  on 
him  in  larger  measure  than  on  any  other  messenger 
or  prophet  of  God ;  and  that  it  was  precisely  on  this 
account  he  was  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  The 
other  "  regarded  the  names,  Father  and  Son,  as  only 
two  different  modes  of  designating  the  same  subject, 
the  one  God."  The  first  class  saw  in  Christ  nothing 
but  the  man ;  the  second  saw  in  him  nothing  but 
the  God. 

A  Monarchian  party  appeared  in  Rome,  headed 
by  one  Theodotus,  a  leather-dresser  from  Byzan- 
tium, who,  on  account  of  his  heretical  opinions,  was 
excommunicated  by  Victor  the  Roman  bishop.  The 
party  continued  to  propagate  their  opinions  inde- 
pendently of  the  dominant  church.  Another  Mo- 
narchian party  was  founded  in  Rome  by  Artemon, 
and  hence  they  received  the  name  of  Aktemon- 
ITES  (which  see).  Thej-  seem  to  have  disclaim,  d 
all  connexion  with  Theodotus  and  his  followers. 
They  continued  to  difi'use  their  opinions  in  Rome 
until  far  into  the  third  century.  A  third  class  of 
Monarchians  originated  with  Praxeas,  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  from  the  doctrine  wliich  they  held, 
tliat  the  Father  was  identical  with  the  Son  in  all 
respects,  and,  therefore,  that  the  Father  may  be  said 
to  have  suflered  on  the  cross  as  well  as  Christ  Jesus 
the  Son,  they  were  called  Patrip.\ssi.\ns  (which 
see). 

One  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  Mo- 
narchian.s  was  Origen,  who  succeeded  in  so  ably 
refuting  their  opinions,  that  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  devise  a  new  theory  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  which  aimed  to  strike  a  middle  course 
between  those  who  dwelt  almost  exclusively  on 
his  humanity,  and  those  who  dwelt  almost  exclu- 
sively on  his  divinity.  Tliis  modified  Monarcliian 
view  is  thus  described  by  Neander  :  "  It  was  not 
the  whole  infinite  essence  of  God  the  Father  which 
dwelt  in  him,  but  a  certain  efHux  from  the  divine 
essence  ;  and  a  certain  influx  of  the  same  into  hu- 
man nature  was  what  constituted  the  personality  of 
Christ.  It  was  not  before  his  temporal  appearance, 
but  only  subsequently  thereto,  that  he  subsisted  as  a 
distinct  person  beside  the  Father.  This  personality 
originated  in  the  hypostatizing  of  a  divine  power. 
It  was  not  |iroper  to  suppose  here,  as  the  first  class 
of  Monarchians  taught,  a  distinct  human  person  like 
one  of  the  prophets,  placed  from  the  beginning  un- 
der a  special  divine  influence  ;  but  this  personality 
was  itself  something  specificallv  divine,  produced  by 
a  new  creative  communication  of  God  to  human  na- 
ture, by  such  a  letting  down  of  the  divine  essence 
h\to  the  precincts  of  that  nature.     Hence  in  Christ 
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tlie  divine  and  tlie  luimaii  are  uniteil  fonetlier ; 
hence  lie  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in  wliicli  no 
other  being  is.  As  notions  derived  from  the  theory 
of  emanation  were  in  tliis  period  still  widely  difl'used; 
as.  even  the  chnrch  mode  of  apprehending  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos,  the  doctrine  of  a  reasonable 
hnman  soul  in  Christ  was  siill  hiil  imperfectly  un- 
foliled  (it  being  by  Origen's  means,  that  this  doc- 
trine was  first  introduced  into  the  general  theological 
consciousness  of  the  Eastern  Church)  ;^so,  under 
these  circumstances  a  theory  which  thus  substituted 
the  divine,  whicli  tlie  Father  connnunicatcd  from  his 
own  essence,  in  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ, 
could  gain  the  easier  admittance.  If  we  transjiort 
onr-clves  back  into  the  midst  of  the  process  whereby 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  becoming  unfolded 
in  consciousness,  into  the  conflict  of  opposite  opi- 
nions in  this  period,  we  shall  lind  it  very  easy  to 
understand  how  a  modified  theory  of  this  sort  came 
to  l)e  formed." 

The  first  who  taught  this  modilied  Monarchianism 
was  Beryllns,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  from  whom 
the  adherents  of  the  middle  doctrine  were  Ciilled 
Bk.uyij.iaxs  (which  see).  Another,  who  followed  in 
the  track  of  Beryllus,  was  SabcUius  of  Pentapolis  in 
Africa,  who  maintained  that  the  names  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  were  sim])ly  designafions  of  three 
ditierent  phiises  under  which  the  one  divine  essence 
reveals  itself.  (See  Sabeli.ians.)  Soon  after, 
Monarchianism  was  revived  by  Paul  of  Samosata, 
who  gave  prominence  to  Cluist's  human  person  alone, 
the  Divine  appearing  only  as  something  which  super- 
venes from  without.     (See  Samosatenians.) 

MONARCHY  MEN  (Fifth).  See  Fifth  Mon- 
Aiunv  Men. 

MONASTERY,  a  house  built  for  the  reception  of 
monks,  mendicant  IViars,  and  nuns.  It  consisted 
originally  of  aii  assemblage  of  connected  buildings, 
in  which  monks  dwelt  together  under  a  common  su- 
perior.    See  CicNoniTES. 

MONETA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  presiding  over  money,  and  under  this 
appellation  she  had  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 
A  festival  in  honour  of  this  goddess  was  celebrated 
on  the  1st  of  June. 

MONIAMCS.    See  Nuns. 

MONITORY,  a  command  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  lays  upon  all  her  members  to  discover  what- 
ever they  know  of  any  important  matter  with  which 
it  is  desirable  that  she  should  be  acquainted.  If  the 
monitory  is  not  complied  with,  excommunication  en- 
sues. 

MONKEY-WORSIIIR.     See  Ape  AVousilir. 

MONKIU.     See  Dead    Examination  of  the;. 

MONKS.     See  Monaciiism. 

MONU'X'LI.S,  a  surname  of  Herarlex,  probably  lie- 
cause,  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  hiin,  no  other  deity 
was  worshipped  .along  with  him. 

MONOISM  (Gr.  monos,  alone\  that  system  of 
plulosophico-tliculogical  doctrine  which    holds  that 


there  is  one  infinite  primordial  substance  from  which 
all  others  emanate.  This  in  all  the  Gnostic  systems 
is  something  invisible,  the  Unknown  Father,  the 
AhiiKS  or  Ih/llios.  This  is,  in  the  language  of  modern 
philosophy,  the  ground  of  being,  the  substance,  in- 
comprehensible in  itself,  which  is  concealed  under 
what  appears.  The  Monoktic  view  chaiacterized  the 
Alexandrian,  just  as  the  Duali^tic  characterized  the 
Syrian  Gnosis.  "  As  MonoUm"  .says  Neander,  "  con- 
tradicts what  every  man  should  know  immediately — 
the  laws  and  facts  of  his  moral  consciousness ;  so 
Dualism  contradicts  the  essence  of  reason  which  de- 
mands unity.  A/oiioism,  shrinking  fiom  itself,  leads 
to  Dualism ;  and  Dualism,  springing  from  the  desire 
to  ccmprehend  everything,  is  forced  by  its  very 
striving  after  this,  through  the  constraint  of  reason, 
which  demands  unity,  to  refer  back  the  duality  to  a 
prior  unity,  and  resolve  it  into  this  latter.  Thus 
was  the  Gnosis  forced  out  of  its  Dualism,  and  obliged 
to  affirm  the  same  which  the  Cabbala  and  New  Pla- 
tonism  tauglit ;  namely,  t/uit  matter  is  iwl/iim/  else  tfian 
the  nccetsary  bounds  between  being  and  not  being, 
which  can  be  conceived  as  having  a  subsistence  for 
itself  only  by  abstraction — as  the  opposite  to  exist- 
ence, which,  in  case  of  an  evolution  of  life  from 
God.  must  arise  as  its  necessary  limitation.  In  some 
such  way,  this  Dualism  could  resolve  itself  into  an 
absolute  Monoism,  and  so  into  Pantheism."  See 
Dualism,  Gnostics. 

MONOPIIYSITES  (Gr.  monos,  one  oidy,  and 
plnisis,  nature),  a  large  body  of  Christians  which 
arose  in  the  fifth  century,  denying  the  distinction  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  under  the  idea  that  the 
human  was  completely  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  Di- 
vine nature.  Under  the  general  name  of  Monophy- 
sites  are  comprehended  the  four  main  branches  of 
separatists  from  the  Eastern  church,  namely,  the 
Syrian  Jacobites,  the  Copts,  the  Abyssinians,  and 
the  Armenians.  The  originator  of  this  numerous 
and  powerful  Christian  community  was  Eutyches, 
aljbot  of  a  convent  of  monks  at  Constantinopli',  who, 
in  his  anxiety  to  put  down  the  Nestorian  heresy, 
which  kept  the  two  natures  almost  entirely  distinct, 
rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  taught  that 
there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  that  is  the 
Divine,  lie  held,  in  connnon  with  his  opponents, 
the  perfect  correctness  of  the  Nicene  creed,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead;  that 
the  AVoid  was  nuide  tlc.sh  ;  that  Christ  was  truly 
God  and  truly  man  united,  and  that  al'ter  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  he  was  one  Person.  But  Euty- 
ches maintained,  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
after  the  union,  did  not  remain  two  distinct  natures, 
but  conslituted  one  nature;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
was  correct  to  say  C'hrist  was  constituted  of  or  from 
two  distinct  natures,  but  not  that  lie  existed  in  two 
natures  ;  for  the  union  of  two  natures  wjis  such,  that, 
although  neither  of  them  was  lost,  or  was  essentially 
chaii;;ed,  yet  together  they  constiliited  one  nature,  of 
which  compound   nature,  and   not  of  cither  of  the 
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original  natures  alone,  must  thenceforth  be  predi- 
cated each  and  every  property  of  both  natures.  He, 
accordingly,  denied  tliat  it  is  correct  to  say  of  Cln-ist, 
tliat  as  to  his  human  nature  lie  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  us.  On  the  ground  of  his  heretical  views, 
ICutyclies  was  excommunicated  by  an  occasional 
council  held  for  other  purposes  at  Constantinople ; 
and  against  this  sentence  he  appealed  to  a  general 
council  of  tlie  whole  church.  Such  a  council,  accord- 
ingly, was  convened  by  the  Emperor  Tlieodosius  at 
Epliesus,  A.  D.  449  ;  and  it  was  presided  over  by 
Diosconis,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who,  liolding  the 
same  opinions  as  Eutyches  himself,  so  managed  mat- 
ters that  Eutyclies  was  acquitted  of  tlie  charge  of 
heresy,  and  by  acclamation  the  doctrine  of  two  na- 
tures in  the  incarnate  "Word  was  condemned.  Tliis 
council  of  Ephesus  is  disowned  by  the  Greek 
cliurch,  and  stigmatized  as  an  assembly  of  robbers, 
all  its  proceedings  having  been  conducted,  as  they 
allege,  by  fraud  and  violence.  Various  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  persuade  Tlieodosius  to  call 
a  general  council  with  the  view  of  settling  the  im- 
portant question  raised  by  the  Nestorians  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Eutychians  on  the  other ;  but  on 
tlie  death  of  this  emperor,  his  successor,  Marcian, 
summoned  a  new  council  at  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451, 
which  is  called  tlie  fourth  general  council.  This  is 
the  last  of  the  four  great  oecumenical  councils  whose 
decrees,  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Person  of  Clirist,  are  universally  received, 
not  merely  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but 
by  Protestant  churches,  on  the  ground  lliat  thej'  are 
in  harmony  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture. 
At  this  famous  council,  a  decree  was  passed,  which, 
after  recognizing  the  Nicene  and  Constautinopoli- 
tan  creeds,  goes  on  to  declare,  "  Following,  there- 
fore, tliese  holy  fathers,  we  unitedly  declare,  that 
one  and  the  same  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
to  be  acknowledged  as  being  perfect  in  his  God- 
Iiead  and  perfect  in  his  humanity  ;  truly  God  and 
truly  man,  with  a  rational  soul  and  body  ;  of  the 
same  essence  with  the  Father  as  to  his  God- 
head ;  and  of  the  same  essence  with  us  as  to  his 
manhood  ;  in  all  things  like  us,  sin  excepted  ;  be- 
gotten of  tlie  Father  from  all  eternity  as  to  liis 
Godliead  ;  and  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  in  these 
last  days,  for  us  and  for  our  salvation  as  to  his  man- 
hood ;  recognized  as  one  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only- 
begotten  ;  of  two  natures,  unconfounded,  unchanged, 
undivided,  inseparable :  the  distinction  of  natures, 
not  all  done  away  b_v  the  union,  but  rather  the  pe- 
culiarity of  each  nature  preserved  and  combining 
into  one  substance;  not  separated  or  divided  into 
two  per.sons,  but  one  Son,  Only-begotten  God.  the 
Word,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  pro|ihets  before 
taught  concerning  him,  so  he  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  taught  us,  and  the  creed  of  ihe  Fathers  hath 
transmitted  to  us." 

From  the  period  when  tliis  decree  was  passed  by 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  Eutychians  gradually 


departed  from  the  peculiar  views  of  Eutyches,  and 
therefore  laid  aside  the  name  which  they  had  de- 
rived from  him,  and  assumed  the  more  appropriate 
designation  of  Monophysite^,  which  indicated  their 
distinguishing  tenet,  that  the  two  natures  of  Chri.-;t 
were  so  united  as  to  constitute  one  nature.  Tlie 
controversies  which  ensued  were  attended  with  the 
most  disastrous  results  to  the  Oriental  church.  At 
first  the  contest  raged  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  but 
soon  extended  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  of  the 
East.  To  settle  the  manifold  dissensions  which  were 
disturbing  botli  church  and  state,  the  Emperor  Zeno, 
A.  D.  482,  oflered  to  the  contending  parties  the  fornni- 
]a  of  concord,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Henoticon, 
in  whicli  he  fully  recognized  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  without  alluding  at  all  to  that 
body ;  and  affirming  that  these  doctrines  were  em- 
braced by  the  members  of  the  true  chiu-ch,  he  called 
upon  all  Christians  to  unite  on  this  sole  basis,  and 
"  anathematizes  every  person  who  has  thought  or 
thinks  otherwise,  either  now  or  at  any  other  time, 
whether  at  Clialcedon,  or  in  any  otlier  synod  what- 
ever, but  more  especially  the  aforesaid  persons,  Nes- 
torius,  and  such  as  embrace  their  sentiments."  In 
Egypt  the  Henoticon  was  extensively  adopted,  b.'t 
the  bishops  of  Rome  were  opposed  to  it,  and  had 
sufficient  influence  to  render  it  generally  ineffi- 
cient. 

Among  those  who  subscribed  this  formula  of  con- 
cord was  Peter  Moggus,  bisliop  of  Alexandria,  whose 
conduct  in  doing  so  roused  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Monophysites,  who  had  hitherto  acknowledged  him 
as  their  leader  and  head,  to  renounce  him  altogether 
in  that  capacity,  thus  acquiring  for  themselves  the 
name  of  Acephali  (which  see).  To  this  zealous 
party  of  the  Monophysites,  the  Emperor  Justinian 
was  violently  opposed,  and  published  what  is  known 
as  .Tustinian's  creed,  in  which  he  defined  the  Catholic 
faith  as  established  by  the  first  four  general  councils 
— those  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Epliesus,  and  Chal- 
cedon, and  condemned  ihe  opposite  errors.  This 
document,  instead  of  settling  the  controversy,  only 
agitated  the  church  still  more  severely,  and  the  em- 
peror found  it  necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  gen- 
eral council.  He  accordingly  assembled  what  is 
called  the  fifth  general  council  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  year  553,  which  was  attended  almost  exclusively 
by  Eastern  bisho]>s,  who  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
views  of  the  emperor.  Vigilius,  the  Roman  pontift", 
refused  to  assent  to  the  decrees  of  this  council,  and 
was  ill  consequence  banished  ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to 
return  from  exile  until  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  emperor.  Pelagius  and  the  subsequent  Roman 
pontiti's  accepted  these  decrees ;  but  neither  popes 
nor  emperors  could  prevail  upon  manv  of  the  AVest- 
eni  bishops  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  decrees  of  a 
council  in  which  they  had  taken  no  part,  and  which 
seemed  at  once  to  attack  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  and  to  favour  the  Monophysites. 
On  this  account  the  churches  of  Islria,  and  several 
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other  cliurclies  of  the  West,  leiiouiictd  tlie  fellow- 
ship of  tlie  Roman  cliuich. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  carried  his  support  of  the  Monophvsite  party 
to  a  height  by  extending  his  favour  to  tlie  Aputuah- 
TODOCiTES  (which  see),  more  especially  as  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  favour  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pressions, provided  they  indicated  that  tlie  human 
attributes  of  Christ  were  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
Divine.  But  while  preparing,  by  another  edict,  to 
make  this  new  form  of  Monopliysite  doctrine  a  law, 
the  evils  which  were  thus  tliieatening  the  whole 
Oriental  church  were  suddenly  averted  by  the  death 
of  the  emperor  A.  n.  5G5. 

Throughout  his  whole  life  Justinian  had  used 
his  utmost  etforts  to  reunite  the  Monopliysites  with 
the  Catholic  church,  but  so  far  was  he  from  be- 
ing successful  in  these  attempts,  that  the  breach  was 
every  day  becoming  wider ;  and  the  later  dominion 
of  the  Arabians,  who  paiticularly  favoured  the  Mono- 
pliysites, rendered  the  breach  incurable.  In  Egypt 
they  had  made  an  open  separation  from  the  Catholic 
church,  and  cliosen  another  patriarch.  To  this  day 
they  continue  under  the  name  of  the  Coptic  church, 
witli  which  the  Ethiopian  church  has  always  been 
comiected.  The  Christians  in  Armenia  also  adopted 
Monopliysite  opinions,  which  tliey  still  retain,  and 
are  only  separated  from  the  other  Monopliysite 
churches  by  peculiar  customs,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  their  use  of  unmixed  wine  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  their  observance  of  the  day  of  Epiphany 
as  the  festival  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Jesus. 
In  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Monopliysites  had  nearly  become  extinct  by  perse- 
cution towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  when 
Jacob  Baradaeus  revived  their  churches,  and  supplied 
them  with  pastors.  Hence  it  was  that  from  this 
date  the  Syrian  Monopliysites  received  the  name  of 
tlie  Jacobite  Church  (which  see),  while  the  term 
Jacobitei  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  Mono- 
pliysite party. 

MOXOTHEISTS  (Gr.  moiios,  one  only,  and  theos, 
God),  those  who  believe  in  one  only  God,  as  opposed 
to  Polytheists,  who  acknowledge  a  plurality  of  gods. 
In  all  the  ditlerent  mytliologies  of  the  various  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  tind,  amid  their  number- 
less gods  and  goddesses  with  whidi  they  people 
heaven,  earth,  and  air,  an  invariable  recognition  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  the  autlior  and  governor  of  all  things. 
Ail  the  ancient  nations  appear  in  the  early  periods 
of  their  existence  to  have  believed  in  the  existence  of 
one  infinite  God,  and  no  more  than  one.  The  farther 
back  we  trace  the  history  of  nations,  we  find  more 
evident  traces  of  the  pure  worship  of  the  One 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Jehovah.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  nations,  excejit  the  Jews,  were  once  poly- 
theists,  and  this  establishes  the  great  truth,  that 
whatever  the  light  of  nature  may  teach,  it  is  to  Re- 
velation that  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence and  the  unity  of  God. 


MONOTIIELITES  (Gr.  monos,  one  only,  and 
thelema,  the  will),  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  seventh 
century,  out  of  a  well-racant  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  HeracHus  to  re- 
concile the  Monophysites  to  the  Greek  church. 
Anxious  to  terminate  the  controversy,  he  consulted 
with  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Armenian 
Monophysites,  and  with  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinojile,  and  at  their  suggestion  he  issued  a  de- 
cree A.  u.  G.30,  that  the  doctrine  should  henceforth 
be  held  and  inculcated  w  itliout  prejudice  to  the  truth 
or  to  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  that 
after  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Person  of 
Christ  Jesus,  there  was  but  one  will,  and  one  opera- 
tion of  will.  Ileraclius  had  no  wish  to  make  this 
foniiulary  universal  in  the  church,  but  simply  to 
introduce  it  into  those  provinces  where  the  Mono- 
physites chiefly  prevailed,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to 
effect  a  union.  The  plan  succeeded  in  the  case  of 
the  two  patriarchs  of  the  East,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria, 
and  Athanasius  of  Antiocli,  the  former  of  whom  held 
a  council  which  solemnly  confirmed  the  decree  of  the 
Emperor.  The  intention  of  Cyrus  was  to  gain  over 
the  Severians  and  the  Theodosians,  who  composed  a 
large  part  of  the  Christians  of  Alexandria,  and  to 
accomplish  this  important  object,  he  considered  it 
the  most  eflectual  plan  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of 
one  will  and  one  operation.  In  several  canons,  ac- 
cordingly, of  the  council  at  Alexandria,  he  spoke  of 
one  single  tlieandric  operation  in  Christ,  yet  for  the 
sake  of  peace  he  refrained  from  ;iffiiiuiug  either  one 
or  two  wills  and  operations.  This  step,  though 
taken  with  the  best  intentions,  gave  occasion  after- 
wards to  the  most  violent  theological  contests. 

Soplironius,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  council  of  Alexandria,  called  by  Cy- 
rus A.  D.  633,  offered  the  most  strenuous  opposition, 
though  standing  alone  and  unsupported,  to  the  article 
which  related  to  one  will  in  Christ.  Next  year 
having  been  promoted  to  the  high  office  of  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  he  took  occasion,  in  the  circular  letters 
to  the  other  p.itriarchs  announcing  his  consecration, 
to  condemn  the  Monotlielites,  and  to  show,  by  a  host 
of  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  that  the  doctrine  of 
two  wills  and  two  operations  in  Clirist  was  the  only 
true  doctrine.  Sergius  of  Constantinople,  dreading 
the  increased  influence  which  Soplironius  was  likely 
to  exercise  from  the  elevated  position  which  lie  now 
occupied,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  as  a  counter- 
lioisc,  Ilonorius  the  Roman  pontiff,  who,  although 
Romish  writers  are  reluctant  to  admit  it,  was  induced 
openly  to  declare  in  favour  of  Monothelite  doctrine, 
since  there  could  be  no  conflict  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  will  in  Christ,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
world,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  sin. 

The  controversy  was  now  carried  on  with  great 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  various  parts  of  the  Christian 
world.  Ileraclius,  dreading  the  political  effects  of 
these  theological  disputes,  pubhslicd  A.  D.  639  an 
EcTUESIs    (which   see),   drawn    up   by  Sergius,  in 
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which,  while  the  most  tolerant  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed towards  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  a 
twofold  will,  the  Monothelites  were  nevertheless 
spoken  of  in  the  most  indulgent  and  favourable 
tenns.  This  new  law  met  with  the  approval  of 
many  in  the  East,  and  it  was  expressly  confirmed  by 
a  synod  convened  by  Sergiiis.  But  in  Nortliern 
Africa  and  Italy  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  was  re- 
jected, and  in  a  council  held  by  Jolm  IV.  at  Rome, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites  was  publicly  con- 
demned. In  Constantinople  the  Edhesis  was  still 
regarded  as  law,  even  after  tlie  deatli  of  Ueraclius  in 
A.D.  641.  But  the  controversy,  insfad  of  being 
lulled  by  this  imperial  edict,  only  waxed  more  fierce 
and  vehement.  At  length,  in  A.  D.  G48,  the  Empe- 
ror Constans  published  a  new  edict  under  the  name 
of  the  Tijpe,  by  which  the  Eclhexis  was  annulled, 
silence  was  enjoined  on  both  the  contending  parties 
in  regard  to  one  will,  and  also  in  regard  to  one  ope- 
ration of  will  in  Clu-ist.  This  attempt  forcibly  to 
still  the  voice  of  controversy  on  a  point  of  theologi- 
cal doctrine,  was  productive  of  no  other  effect  but 
that  of  increased  irritation.  The  monks  Wewed 
silence  on  such  an  occasion  as  a  crime,  and  hence 
they  prevailed  on  Jlaiiin  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
summon  a  council.  This  assembly,  called  the  Late- 
ran  Council,  consisting  of  one  himdred  and  five 
bishops,  met  at  Rome  and  passed  twenty  canons 
anathematizing  both  the  Ect/ies!-'<  and  the  Ti/pc.  and 
likewise  all  patrons  of  the  Monothehtes.  In  these 
canons  the  doctrine  of  the  twofold  will  and  opera- 
tion was  clearly  asserted,  and  the  opposite  opinion 
condemned. 

Pope  Martin  caused  the  decrees  of  the  Lateran 
Council  to  be  published  throughout  the  Western 
Church,  and  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  the  Emperor 
Constans,  with  a  request  that  he  would  confirm 
them.  This  bold  step  on  the  piart  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor,  who 
issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  His  Holiness,  and  his 
transportation  to  the  island  of  Na.xia.  Thence  he 
was  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  where  he  imder- 
went  a  judicial  trial,  and  would  have  been  condemned 
to  die,  had  not  the  Emperor  been  prevailed  upon  to 
con\inute  his  punishment  into  banishment  to  Cher- 
son,  wliere  he  soon  after  died  in  gi-eat  distress. 

Thus  by  measures  of  extreme  severity  did  the 
Emperor  compel  the  whole  Eastern  Church  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Type,  and  along  with  the  adoption  of 
this  formulary  the  bishops  of  the  principal  cities 
combined  the  avowal  and  support  of  Monothelite 
doctrines.  In  the  Romish  church,  on  the  contrary, 
zeal  for  the  Di/othelite  doctrine  was  continually  on 
the  increase.  A  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  chm'ches  therefore  seemed  to  be  ine\'itable. 
Under  Pope  Adeodatus,  A.  D.  (577,  matters  came  to  a 
crisis.  All  intercourse  ceased  between  the  Pope  of 
Rome  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
Emperor  Constantinus  Pogonatus  was  much  dis- 
tressed at  the  division  between  the  two  churches, 
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and  by  his  authority  the  sixth  oecumenical  council 
was  assembled  A.  D.  680  at  Constantinople,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  points  in  dispute.  This, 
which  is  usually  termed  tlie  coimcil  in  TruUo,  was 
the  third  of  the  general  councils  convened  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  Emperor  attended  in  person,  and 
the  argument  between  the  Dyothelites  and  the  Mono- 
Ihdites  was  conducted  throughout  several  sessions 
with  gieat  ability.  At  length,  however,  a  remark- 
able occurrence  broke  in  upon  the  deliberations  of 
the  assembly,  and  turned  the  tables  in  favour  of  tlie 
sujiporters  of  one  will  in  Christ.  The  incident  to 
which  we  refer,  along  with  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced, is  thus  related  by  Neander :  "  A  monk  named 
Polychronius,  from  Heraclea,  in  Thrace,  presented 
himself  before  the  assembly.  He  declared  that  a 
band  of  men,  clothed  in  white  garments,  had  appear- 
ed to  him,  and  that  in  their  midst  was  a  man  invested 
with  indescribable  glory:  probably  Christ  was  in- 
tended. This  wonderfid  personage  said  to  him,  that 
those  who  did  not  confess  the  one  will  and  the  thean- 
(hie  energy,  were  no  Christians.  He  also  commanded 
him  to  seek  the  emperor,  and  to  exhort  him  to  re- 
frain from  making  or  admitthig  any  new  doctrines. 
The  monk  then  ottered  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
principles  which  he  advocated  by  a  miracle,  and  to 
restore  a  dead  man  to  life  by  means  of  a  confession 
of  faith  embodying  the  Monothehte  belief.  It  was 
considered  neeessai-y  to  accept  his  propo.«al,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple. Tlie  entire  synod,  and  the  highest  officers  of 
state  appeared,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  people, 
in  an  open  place,  into  which  a  dead  body  was 
brought  upon  a  bier  decorated  with  silver  ornaments. 
Polychronius  laid  his  confession  upon  the  corpse; 
and  continued,  for  several  hours,  to  whisper  some- 
thing into  its  ear.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  he  could  not  awake  the  dead. 
Loud  were  the  clamours  which  burst  forth  from  the 
peojile  against  this  new  Simon  Magus.  But  no  such 
clamours  could  weaken  the  conviction  formed  in  the 
depths  of  his  mind,  and  Polychronius  remained  firmly 
devoted  to  his  eiTor.  By  means  of  this  Council,  the 
doctrine  of  two  wills,  and  two  modes  of  operation  in 
Christ,  obtained  a  victory  throughout  the  Eastern 
church.  It  was  now  made  part  of  a  new  confession, 
and  was  carefully  defended  against  the  conclusions 
which  the  Monothelites  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
its  [irinciples.  '  Two  wills,  and  two  natural  modes 
of  operation  united  with  each  other,  without  opposi- 
tion and  without  confusion  or  change,  so  that  no 
antagonism  can  be  found  to  exist  between  them,  but 
a  constant  subjection  of  the  human  will  to  the  di- 
vine,' this  was  the  foundation  of  the  creed.  An  ana- 
thema was  also  pronounced  upon  the  champions  of 
Monothelitism,  upon  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  on  Honorius,  to  defend  whom  some  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  a  skilful  interpretaticin  of 
his  words." 
The  anatliema  pronounced  upon  the  Monotliditea 
2s 
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by  tlie  TniUiaii  cuuiuil  did  not  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing tlie  sect.  Siill  I'lirtlier  measures,  therefore,  were 
adopted  to  cxtiiij;uish  tlic  heresy.  The  decrees  of 
the  sixth  a?cuinenic«l  council  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
puted doctrine,  were  repented  by  the  second  coun- 
cil in  TruUo  in  A.  D.  691,  a  council  which,  as  it  was 
designed  to  complete  the  work  of  the  two  preccdin.; 
councils,  the  til"th  and  the  sixth,  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Concilium  Quiiiise-ztum.  In  the 
year  711,  the  Monothelites  received  no  small  en- 
couriigenient  from  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  IJardanes,  or  as  he  called  himself,  Philip- 
picus,  who  was  a  zealous  champion  of  their  party. 
Under  his  presidency  a  council  was  held  at  Constan- 
tinople, which  overthrew  the  decisions  of  the  sixth 
general  council,  and  proposed  a  new  symbol  of  faith 
in  favour  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine.  The  reign  of 
B;U(lanes,  however,  lasted  only  twoyeaj-s.  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Anastasiiis  II.,  neutralized  all  that  he  had  done 
in  matters  of  religion  diu-ing  his  brief  imperial  rule. 
Monothclitism  now  retreated  to  the  remote  moun- 
tainous strongholds  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libaniis. 
where  it  established  itself  among  the  Maroiiitcs, 
who  separated  from  the  Greek  church,  and  subse- 
quently were  able  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  the  Saracens.  The  Maronite  church  for 
several  centuries  appears  to  have  held  Monothelite 
views,  though  the  most  learned  of  the  modern  Ma- 
ronites  deny  the  charge,  and  it  was  not  until  they 
were  reconciled  with  the  Romish  church  in  1182, 
that  they  renounced  the  doctrines  of  the  Monothe- 
lites. 

MOXTANISTS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
Phrygia  in  the  course  of  the  second  century,  deriving 
its  name  from  an  enthusiastic  fanatic  named  Mon- 
tanus,  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Ardaban  on  the 
boimdary  line  between  Phrygia  and  Mysia.  The 
prevailing  idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  man 
is  wholly  passive,  a  mere  machine,  wrought  upon  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  which  he  bears  the  i^ame  rela- 
tion as  the  lyre  does  to  the  plectrum  with  which  it 
was  played.  Not  regarfling  tlie  Divine  word  as  ade- 
quate for  the  guidance  of  the  cluuxh,  Montanus  at- 
tached the  highest  importance  to  the  Paraclete, 
through  whose  indwelling  operation  in  the  soul  new 
revelations  were  imparted.  Accordingly,  he  taught 
tliat  by  this  means  many  new  positive  precepts  were 
imposed  upon  the  church ;  and  hence  the  whole  sect 
was  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition of  the  gio.ssest  kind.  The  loader  of  this  strange 
body  of  enthusiasts  was  seizi'd  w  ith  occasional  tils  of 
ecstasy,  in  which  he  fancied  himself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  higher  spirit,  wl.ich  enabled  him  to  pre- 
dict the  approach  of  new  persecutions.  He  announ- 
ced the  judgments  impending  over  the  persecutors  of 
the  church,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  ap- 
pro.ach  of  the  millennial  reign.  He  alleged  that  he 
was  a  divinely-commissioned  prophet  sent  to  elevate 
the  church  to  a  higher  stage  of  perfection  than  she 
had  ever  yet  attained.     In  connexion  with  Montanus 


there  were  two  women,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  who 
claimed  to  be  regarded  as  prophetesses. 

Montanism  was  clearly  explained,  and  reduced  to 
a  system  by  Tertullian.  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  Latin  fathers.  He  maintained  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  were  imnuitable,  but  that  the  regula- 
tions of  the  church  might  be  changed  and  improved 
by  the  progressive  teachings  of  the  Paraclete, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  To  com- 
municate these  instructions,  the  church  was  believed 
to  enjoy  the  extraordinary  guidance  of  the  prophets 
awakened  by  the  Paraclete,  who  were  regarded  as 
successors  of  the  apostles  in  the  possession  of  mira- 
culous gifts.  Those  who  followed  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  through  the  medium  of  the 
new  prophet."!,  were  considered  as  constituting  the 
church  properly  so  called.  Nor  was  the  possession 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  conlined  to  one  class  oidy, 
but  belonged  to  Christians  of  every  condition  and 
sex  without  distinction.  The  Montanistic  notion  of 
inspiration  was  that  of  an  ecstatic  condition  in  which 
the  individual  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, speaking  under  the  exclusive  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  without  fully  imderstanding  what 
they  announced:  '"Slates,"  says  Neander,  "some- 
what akin  to  what  occurred  in  pagan  divination, 
phenomena  like  the  n)agnetic  and  sonmambulist 
appearances  occasionally  presented  in  the  pagan 
cidtus,  mixed  in  with  the  excitement  of  Christian 
feelings.  Those  Christian  females  who  were  thrown 
into  ecstatic  trances  during  the  time  of  public  wor- 
ship, were  not  only  consulted  about  remedies  for 
bodily  diseases,  but  also  plied  with  questions  coii- 
ceniing  the  invisible  world.  In  Tertullian 's  time, 
there  was  one  at  Carthage,  who,  in  her  states  of 
ecstacy,  imagined  herself  to  be  in  the  society  of 
Christ  and  of  angels.  The  matter  of  her  visions  cor- 
responded to  what  .'-he  had  just  heard  read  from  the 
holy  scriptures,  what  was  said  in  the  Psalms  that 
had  been  sung,  or  in  the  prayers  that  had  been 
oflered.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  after 
the  dismission  of  the  church,  .she  was  made  to  relate 
her  visions,  from  which  men  sought  to  gain  informa- 
tion about  things  of  the  invisible  world,  as,  for 
example,  about  the  nature  of  the  soul." 

The  Montanisis,  following  out  their  principles  as 
to  the  progressive  devcloiunent  of  church  ordinances, 
introduced  a  number  of  new  precepts,  chiefly  bear- 
ing on  the  ascetic  life.  Fasting,  which  had  hitherto 
been  voluntary  on  the  stationary  days,  that  is,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  was  jirescribed  as  a  law  for  all 
Christians.  It  was  held  also  to  be  imperative  on  all 
Christians  to  practise  a  partial  fast  during  three 
weeks  of  the  year.  liclievcrs  were  encouraged  to 
long  for  martyrdoMi.  -Let  it  not  be  your  wish," 
they  were  told,  "to  die  on  your  beds  in  the  pains  of 
childbed,  or  in  debilitating  fever;  but  desire  to  die 
iis  martyrs,  that  He  may  be  glorified  who  suflered 
for  you."  Celibacy  was  held  In  hi;;h  estimation 
among  the  Montanists,  but  at   the  same  tinic  thcv 
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gave  peculiar  prominence  to  marriage  as  a  sjiiritiial 
union,  and  hence  tliey  regarilod  it  as  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  a  truly  Christian  inamage,  that  it 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  church  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  Carrying  out  this  view  of  the  man-iage 
union,  they  would  allow  of  no  second  marriage  after 
the  death  of  the  first  husband  or  the  first  wite, 
recki^ning  as  they  did  that  man-iage  being  an  indis- 
soluble union  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  flesh  alone, 
was  destined  to  endure  beyond  the  grave. 

From  the  peculiar  rigidity  of  many  of  their  prac- 
tices, the  Montanists  considered  tliemsclves  to  be 
the  only  genuine  Christians.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, for  some  time  separate  from  the  church,  but 
wished  only  to  be  viewed  as  the  spiritual  portion  of 
the  church.  At  length  they  proceeded  to  fonn  and 
propagate  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect,  called  Cata- 
pJiri/f/ians,  from  the  country  in  which  they  had  their 
origin  ;  ami  also  Pepnziaiis.  because  Montanus  taught 
that  at  Pepuza  in  Phrygia  the  millennial  reign  of 
Christ  would  begin,  this  jilace  being  the  New  Jeru- 
salem spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Ter- 
tullian  calls  those  who  hold  Monlauist  views,  the 
Spiritual;  while  he  denominates  those  who  oppose 
their  ojiinions,  the  Carnal.  Amidst  the  changes 
which  this  sect  introduced  was  an  alteration  of  the 
form  of  baptism,  the  ordinance  being  administered 
by  them,  as  St.  Basil  alleges,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  atid  Montaims  or  Prii-cilla.  This  al- 
teration may  liave  arisen  from  an  idea  which  Mon- 
tanus inculcated  upon  his  followers,  that  he  himself 
was  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  the  coimcil  of  Lao- 
dicea  decreed  that  all  Montanists  who  should  return 
to  the  Catliolic  church  should  be  rebaiitized.  A 
decree  to  the  same  effect  was  passed  by  tlie  first 
general  council  of  Constantinople.  Jcronie  alleges 
that  the  Montanists,  though  professing  to  believe  in 
the  Trinity,  were  in  reality  Sabellians,  believing  in 
oidv  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  but  under  different 
manifestations,  which  they  called  Persons.  Philas- 
trius  declares  it  to  have  been  a  practice  followed  by 
the  Montanists,  that  they  baptized  men  after  death, 
when  the  ordinance  had  been  neglected  during  life. 
The  same  author  also  affirms  that  they  administered 
the  eucharist  to  the  dead  under  similar  circum- 
stances. From  the  opinion  which  they  held  that 
the  extraordinarv  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  commuid- 
cated  indiscriminately  to  Christians  of  all  conditions 
and  of  both  seses,  they  allowed  women  to  preach,  and 
to  liold  oflices  in  the  church,  some  being  bishops, 
and  other  presbyters. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second,  or  according  to 
others,  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Montanists,  and  of  some  belong- 
ing to  the  true  church  who  had  imbibed  their  prin- 
ciples, brought  upon  Christians  generally  the  cliarge 
of  disaffection  to  the  civil  power.  Accordingly, 
Sevcrus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  whose  reign  had 
hitlierto  been  tolerant,  changed  his  policy,  and  is- 
suing an   edict   against   proselytism,   commenced  a 


persecution  of  the  churcli  whicli  be  continued  with- 
out intermission  till  his  death. 

MONTENEGRINE  CHURCH,  a  section  of  the 
Greek  Church,  including  60,000  inhabitants  of  a 
mountain  district  in  tlie  south  of  Albania.  This 
church  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Most  Holy  gov- 
erning Synod  of  Russia,  and  though  professedly  be- 
longing to  the  Oriental  Church,  it  is  tolerated  in  tlie 
maintenance  of  several  practices  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  church,  particularly  in  rejecting  images, 
crucifixes,  and  pictures.  The  Montenegrines  enter- 
tain a  deep-roofed  aversion  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
and  also  to  their  neighbours  the  Turks.  When  a 
Roman  Catholic  applies  for  admission  info  their 
church,  they  invariably  deem  it  necessaiy  to  re-bap- 
tize him  before  admission. 

MONTFORT  (A  Sect  at).  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury a  mvstic  Christian  sect  appeared  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  having  its  headquarters  at  Monffort,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turin.  When  discovered  by 
Heribert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  it  was  presided  over 
by  one  Gerhard,  whom  he  summoned  to  give  an 
account  of  himself.  The  account  which  he  gave  of 
his  views,  however,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
Son  of  God,  he  said,  is  the  soul,  beloved,  enlightened 
of  God ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  devout  and  true 
imdersfanding  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  birlh 
of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin,  and  his  conception  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  denotes  the  birth  of  the  divine  life  in 
the  soul,  by  means  of  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  proceeding  from  a  divine  light  which  is 
designated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  in  the  view  of 
the  sect  at  Monffort,  persons  denoted  things,  and 
the  whole  history  of  Christ  was  a  myth,  iniended  to 
be  a  .symbol  of  the  development  of  the  divine  life  in 
each  individual  man.  They  held  that  all  Christians 
had  one  only  priest  from  whom  they  received  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.  and  they  acknowledged  no  other 
sacrament  than  bis  absolution,  thus  rejecting  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  reftised  to  ad- 
mit of  any  other  marriage  than  a  spiritual  union 
between  the  parties,  which  they  believed  would  lead 
to  a  spiritual  progeny,  so  that  in  course  of  time  men 
would  cease  to  inherit  a  carnal  nature.  They  held 
that  Christians  ought  to  lead  a  life  of  prayer  and 
abstinence  and  poverty.  The  reiiroach  and  persecu- 
tion which  they  endured  on  account  of  their  doc- 
trines they  bore  with  cheerful  submission,  believing 
them  to  be  judgments  inflicted  by  God  for  their  past 
sins,  and  designed  to  purify  their  siuils,  fitting  them 
for  the  society  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  Those, 
therefore,  who  were  denied  the  privilege  of  dying  as 
martyrs,  died  cheerfully  under  self-inflicted  tortures. 
No  sooner  had  this  mystical  sect  attracted  notice, 
than  they  were  visited  with  severe  persecution, 
great  numbers  of  them  being  doomed  to  perish  at 
the  stake. 

MONTH.  The  word  used  by  the  Hebrews  to 
denote  a  month,  ir  early  times,  was  hhochsli.  which 
siguities  a  new  moon,  as  the  numlh  began  with  the 
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new  moon,  and  indeed  the  changes  of  tliat  luminary 
seem  to  Imvc  afTorded  llie  firft  measure  of  time. 
After  llie  Israelites  left  Epypt  tliey  had  two  modes 
of  reekoning  nmntlis  :  the  one  civil,  the  other  ^aercd. 
Wliile  the  .lews  wcr«  in  the  land  of  Canaan  they 
regidalcd  the  months  by  the  appearance  of  the  moon. 
.•\8  soon  as  they  saw  the  moon  they  began  the 
month.  Persons  were  stationed  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains  to  watch  the  tirst  appe.iniiiCe  of  the  new 
moon,  which  was  immediately  intimated  to  tlie  .san- 
hedrim, and  public  notice  given  by  sounding  trum- 
pets or  lighting  beacons  in  conspicuous  places  so  as 
to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  coimtry,  or  de- 
spatching messengers  in  all  directions  to  make  the 
announcement.  Since  the  dispersion  the  .Tews  have 
regulated  their  months  and  years  by  astronomical 
calculations.  The  present  .Jewish  cilendar  was  set- 
tled by  Rjibbi  Ilillel  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
'  centurj".  It  is  founded  on  a  combinjition  of  lunar 
and  solar  periods:  "That  the  festival  of  the  ncw- 
mooti,"  .says  Mr.  .\lleii,  "might  be  celebrated  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  day  of  the  moon's  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun,  the  months  contain  jiltemately, 
for  the  most  part,  twenty-nine  and  thirty  d.iys.  But 
each  lunation  containing  more  than  twenty-nine  days 
and  a  half,  the  excess  ren<lcrs  it  necessary  to  allot. 
in  some  years,  thirty  days  to  two  successive  months. 
The  year  is  never  begun  on  the  first,  fourth,  or  fixlh 
day  of  the  week.  This  circinnstance  causes  further 
variations  in  the  lengths  of  some  of  the  months. 
The  months  in  wlu'cli  these  varijitions  take  place  arc 
the  second  and  third,  Marchesvan  and  Chisleu ; 
which  cont.iin,  sometimes  twenty-nine  days  each, 
sometimes  thirty  days  each ;  and  sometimes  there 
are  twenty-nine  days  in  the  former  and  thirty  in  the 
latter."  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  hiero- 
glyphic signifying  month  was  represented  by  the 
crescent  of  the  moon. 

MONTH'.S  MIN'D,  a  solemn  office  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul,  per- 
formed one  month  after  decease. 

MOXTOI.IVKTEXSKS,  the  monks  of  Mount 
Olivet,  an  order  of  religious  in  the  Romish  church, 
which  originated  in  .\.  r>.  1407,  and  was  confirmed 
by  Pope  Gregory  XII.  They  resided  on  a  hill, 
which  ihcy  called  Mount  Olivet,  professed  the  Rule 
of  St.  Rcnedict.  and  wure  .i.s  the  habit  of  their  order 
a  while  dress. 

MOOX-W()U.*IIIP.  In  i:.islern  nations  gen- 
ernlly,  and  among  the  Hebrews  more  especially, 
the  Moon  was  more  extensively  worshipped  than 
the  Sun.  Moses  w.inis  the  Israelites,  in  Dent.  iv. 
10,  xvii.  3,  against  the  idolatrous  worship  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  There  is  a  re- 
ference also  in  Job  xxxi.  2fi,  27,  to  the  same  species 
of  worship,  "  If  I  beheld  the  sim  when  it  shiiied,  or 
the  moon  walking  in  brightness;  and  n>y  heart  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  month  halli  kissed  my 
hand."  In  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  the  Moon 
is  sometimes  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  to 


this  divine  luminary  the  Hebrews  oflered  cakes, 
made  liliations,  and  bunied  incense,  customs  to  wliicli 
we  find  an  allusion  in  ,ler.  vii.  18,  xliv.  17,  19.  The 
goddess  Athtariith  or  Attarte,  worshipped  by  the 
Zidonians.  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Moon,  who 
was  represented  anions  the  Phd'nicians  by  an 
effigy  having  the  brad  of  an  ox  with  bonis,  perhaps 
resembling  a  crescent.  Her  worship  is  uniformly 
ioined  with  that  of  Baal  or  the  Sun.  A  fea>t  in 
honour  of  .\start(j  wa.s  held  every  new  moon,  which 
was  called  the  feast  of  Hecate.  We  learn  from  Sir 
John  fi.  Wilkinson,  that  "The  Egj-ptians  represented 
their  moon  as  a  male  deity,  like  the  (Jemian  Mond 
and  Monat,  or  the  Luiins  of  the  Latins;  and  it  ia 
worthv  of  rein.irk,  that  the  same  custom  of  calling  it 
male  is  retained  in  the  East  to  the  present  day, 
while  the  .''un  is  considered  female,  as  in  the  language 
of  the  Germans.  Thoth  is  usually  represented  as  a 
human  figure  with  the  head  of  an  Ibis,  holding  a 
tablet  and  a  pen  or  palm-branch  in  his  hands;  and  in 
his  character  of  Lunus  he  has  sometimes  a  man's 
face  with  the  crescent  of  the  moon  upon  his  head, 
supporting  a  disk,  occasionally  with  the  addition  of 
an  ostrich  feather;  which  last  appears  to  connect 
him  with  Ao  or  with  Thmei."  Plut.irch  says  that 
there  were  some  who  scrupled  not  to  declare  Isis  to 
be  the  moon,  and  to  say  that  such  statues  of  hers 
as  were  homed,  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  cres- 
cent ;  and  that  her  black  habit  sets  forth  her  dii^ap- 
pearing  and  eclipses.  The  Israelites  apjiear  to  have 
learned  the  practice  of  Moon-worship  from  the 
Phanicians  and  Canaanites.  The  ancient  Arabians 
also  wor.Oiipped  this  planet  under  the  name  of  Ali- 
Int.  the  Greeks  under  that  of  Artemis,  and  the  Ro- 
mans of  Diana. 

The  moon  was  considered  by  niany  of  the  ancient 
heathen  nations  as  having  a  peculiar  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  men.  Hence,  as  we  leani  from 
Lucian.  it  was  l;iid  down  by  Lycurgns  as  an  estab- 
lished nde  among  the  .Spartans,  that  no  military  ex- 
pedition should  be  imdertaken  except  when  the  moon 
was  at  the  full.  The  Zend-Abesta  of  the  ancient 
Persians  reckons  the  Moon  not  among  the  deities, 
but  among  the  .\mscha.-pands  or  seven  archangels  of 
the  heavenly  hierarchy.  Mani  was  the  Moon  god 
of  the  Scandinavian  ICildn.  The  moon  ha.s  different 
sexes  ill  different  mythologies.  In  Hebrew  it  is 
sometimes  male,  when  it  is  called  Yarrarh,  and  at 
other  times  female,  when  it  receives  the  name  of 
I^hamih.  This  was  the  Men  of  the  Syrians,  Cappa- 
docians,  and  Lydians,  the  cock  of  Freija,  and  the 
Moon-god  of  the  Lithnanians  and  ancient  Sclavo- 
nians. 

MOQl'AMOS,  the  name  given  to  the  temples  of 
the  idolatrous  inhabilnnls  of  the  island  of  Socotra, 
off  Cape  Gnardafui,on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The 
|iagan  islanders  worship  the  Moon  as  the  great 
liarent  of  all  things.  I'or  this  purpose  they  resort 
to  their  Moipiamns,  which  are  very  small  and  low, 
while  the  entrance  is  such  that  a  person  requires  to 
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stoop  almost  to  the  ground  before  lie  can  find  liis 
way  into  tlie  sacred  place.  Here  a  number  of  sti'ange 
ceremonies  are  performed  in  honour  of  the  Moon 
by  the  Hodamos,  as  their  priests  are  called. 

MORABITES,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  who  are 
chiefly  found  in  Africa.  They  arose  about  the  eighth 
century,  having  been  originated  by  Mohaidin,  the 
last  son  of  Hossein,  who  was  the  second  sou  of  Ali, 
Mohammed's  son-in-law.  They  live  chiefly  in  se- 
questered places,  like  monks,  either  separately  or  in 
small  societies,  following  many  practices  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  Koran.  They  are  licentious  in  their 
habits,  and  on  occasions  of  festivity  they  sing  verses 
in  honour  of  Ali  and  his  son  Hossein,  and  amuse  the 
company  with  their  dances,  which  are  conducted 
with  the  most  boisterous  vehemence  until  utterly 
exhausted  they  are  carried  away  by  some  of  their 
disciples  to  their  solitary  residences. 

MORALITIES,  a  kind  of  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  virtues  or  vices,  which  were  accustomed  to 
be  made  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
order  to  instruct  the  people,  who,  being  very  igno- 
rant and  unable  to  read,  were  thus  taught  many 
truths  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  learned. 
The  Moralities  were  so  contrived  as  to  exhibit  virtue 
ill  the  most  favourable,  and  vice  in  the  most  odious 
aspect. 

MORAVIAN  CHURCH.  The  members  of  this 
church  commonly  assume  to  themselves  the  name 
of  the  United  Brethren.  They  are  a  continuation  of 
the  ancient  Bohemian  Church,  which,  after  being  al- 
most aimihilatpd  by  sore  persecution,  was  revived  by 
Count  Zinzendorf  in  the  eighteenth  centur}'.  Its 
commencement  was  triil}-  a  day  of  small  things.  Ten 
individuals  in  1722  were  permitted  to  settle  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Count,  and  the 
small  colony  thus  formed  was  called  '•  Ilernihut,"  as 
being  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  called  Hutberg. 
This  Christian  community  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  in  the  course  of  five  years  it  had  risen  to  five 
hundred  persons.  It  was  proposed  by  some  to  form 
a  combination  with  the  Lutheran  church;  but  hav- 
ing appealed  to  the  lot,  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  continue  a  distinct  Society.  Accordingly, 
under  the  guidance  of  Coiuit  Zinzendorf,  certain 
articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  discipline  were  agreed 
upon  as  the  basis  on  which  the  Society  should  rest; 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  this  '  Uni- 
tas  Fratrum,'  as  it  was  termed,  its  pious  founder 
from  that  time  forward  devoted  his  whole  life,  pro- 
perty, and  energy.  Their  doctrines  were,  and  still 
are,  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. 

At  a  general  synod  of  the  Brethren  held  at  Barby 
in  1775,  the  following  statement  of  principles  was 
adopted  :  "  The  chief  doctrine  to  which  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  adheres,  and  which  we  must  pre- 
serve as  an  invaluable  treasure  committed  unto  us, 
is  this — that  %  the  sacrijice  for  sin  made  by  Jesi/s 
Christ,  and  by  that  alone,  grace  and  deliverance  from 


sin  are  to  be  obtained  for  all  mankind.  We  will, 
therefore,  without  lessening  the  importance  of  atiy 
other  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  steadfastly  main- 
tain the  following  five  points  : — 

"  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  universal  depravity  of 
man ;  that  there  is  no  health  in  man,  ajid  that,  since 
the  fall,  he  has  no  power  whatever  left  to  help  him- 
self. 

"2.  The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ:  that 
God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  and  reconciled  us  to  himself;  that  he  is  before 
all  things,  and  that  by  him  all  things  consist. 

"  3.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  satisfac- 
tion made  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ :  that  he  was  de- 
livered for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our 
justification :  and  that,  by  his  merits  alone,  we  re- 
ceive freely  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  sanctification 
in  soul  and  body. 

"4.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  His  grace  :  that  it  is  He  who  worketh  in 
us  conviction  of  sin,  faith  in  Jesus,  and  pureness  in 
heart. 

"  5.  The  doctrine  of  the  fruits  of  faith  :  that  faith 
must  evidence  itself  by  willing  obedience  to  the 
commandments  of  God,  from  love  and  gi'atitude." 

Within  their  pale  the  United  Brethren  include 
three  different  modifications  of  sentiment,  the  Lu- 
theran, the  Reformed,  and  the  Moravian,  the  last  of 
which  includes  all  other  Protestant  denominations. 
They  object  to  be  called  a  sect  or  denomination, 
because  their  union  is  founded  on  gi-eat  general  prin- 
ciples belonging  to  Christianity  as  such,  and  the 
only  peculiarities  which  they  have,  refer  exclusively 
to  conduct  and  discipline.  Having  become  quietly 
located  at  Herrnhut,  the  rights  and  regulations  of 
the  congregation  were  confirmed  by  grants  from  the 
sovereign.  A  second  settlement  of  the  Brethren 
was  set  on  foot  by  Bohemian  refugees  in  1742  at 
Niesky,  near  Gorlitz  in  Upper  Lusatia,  where  a 
Moravian  classical  school  is  established.  Other  set- 
tlements of  the  Brethren  were  commenced  in  1743 
and  1744  at  Gnadenberg,  Gnadeiifrey  and  Neusalz 
in  Lower  Silesia ;  at  Kleinwelke  in  Upper  Lusatia 
in  175G;  and  at  Gnadenfeld  in  L'pper  Silesia,  in 
1780,  by  a  special  grant  from  the  sovereign.  At 
the  last-mentioned  place  there  is  a  college,  wliere 
young  men  are  educated  for  the  ministry  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Congregations  of  the  Brethren 
were  also  established  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany.  The  first  settlements  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States  were  made  about 
174^2. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian 
Bretliren,  they  undertook  the  holy  enterprise  of  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  among  heathen  nations.  Count 
Zinzendorf,  though  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  office  of  the  ministiy,  and  his 
whole  estate  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  con- 
nection with  the  Brethren's  Church.  Having  been 
through  false  accusations  banished  from  Saxony,  on 
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quilling  tlie  kiiigduiii,  lie  remarked,  "Now  we  must 
collect  R  Congregation  of  Pilgiims,  and  train  labour- 
ers to  go  forlli  into  all  llic  world  and  preach  Christ 
«iid  his  salvation."  Accordingly,  from  this  time  he 
was  constantly  surrounded  with  a  goodly  company 
of  godlv  men,  who  were  preparing  for  the  service  of 
the  church  cither  in  home  ministeriiil,  or  foreign 
rni.ssionary  work.  The~e  persons,  who  constituted 
the  Congregation  of  IMlgrim.*,  followed  the  Count  in 
all  his  changes  of  residence.  The  missions  of  the 
United  Brctliren  had  their  origin  in  a  providential 
circumstance,  which  directed  their  attention  to  the 
condition  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1V.31 
the  Coinit  happened  to  reside  in  Copenh.'igen,  where 
some  of  his  domestics  became  acquainted  with  a 
negro  named  .Vnlhony.  wlio  told  them  of  the  sufler- 
ings  of  the  slaves  on  the  i.<:]aTul  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
of  their  earnest  desire  for  religions  instruction.  The 
Count  was  deeply  aftected  with  the  statements  of 
Anthoi>y,  and  on  his  return  to  Ilernihut,  he  made 
them  known  to  his  congregation ;  and  such  was  the 
interest  thereby  excited  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  in  the  following  year  two  of  the 
Brethren  were  despatched  as  missionaries  to  the  Dan- 
ish West  India  Islands.  These  self-denied  heralds  of 
the  cross  went  forth  resolved  to  submit  to  be  ilieni- 
.selves  enslaved  if  such  a  step  shoidd  be  necess-iry  in 
order  to  gain  access  to  the  slaves ;  and  though  no 
such  painful  sacrilice  was  required  of  them,  they  still 
maintained  themselves  by  manual  labour  under  a 
tropical  sun,  embracing  every  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  and  instructing  the  heathen.  The  spi- 
rit which  animated  these  holy  men  in  the  first 
ini.ssionan'  enteiprise  of  the  United  Brethren,  has 
been  unitbrmly  characteristic  of  their  missionaries  in 
all  (|uarters  of  the  world.  The  Greenland  mission, 
which  has  received  so  many  tokens  of  the  Divine 
favour,  was  commenced  in  17.3.3.  There,  as  every- 
where else,  the  grand  aim  of  the  Moravians  has  been 
to  make  known  among  the  heathen  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  Their  motto  is.  "To  humble  the 
sinner,  to  exalt  the  Savioiu-,  and  to  promote  holi- 
ness." 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  Moravian 
missions  is  vested  in  the  synods  of  the  church  ;  but 
as  the  synods  meet  only  occasionally,  the  elders" 
conference  has  the  oversight  of  the  missions.  The 
Brethren's  Church  has  no  permanent  fund  for  mis- 
sions. They  are  maintained  by  voluntaiy  contribu- 
tions, collected  mostly  at  stated  times  in  their  con- 
giegations ;  and  also  by  the  many  female,  young 
men's,  and  juvenile  missionary  societies  in  the  church. 
To  these  also  are  added  many  libeiid  donations  from 
the  members  of  other  Chrislisui  connnnniiies,  pailicu- 
larly  from  mendicrs  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  Mo- 
ravian missions  are  in  active  operation  in  Greenland, 
Ijibrador,  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  .lamaica, 
Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  Surinam, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  North  American 
Indians.     The  number  of  labourers  in  the  present 


missionary  field,  which  includes  72  st.ations,  amounts 
to  lljO  m.iles,  and  131  feni.iles.  No  church  indeed  Iim.s 
surpassed  the  Moravians  in  zeal,  perseverance,  and 
energy  in  prosecuting  the  great  work  of  Christian 
missions. 

In  all  their  operations,  whether  home  or  foreign, 
the  Brethren  seek  to  be  regulated  by  a  supreme  rc- 
gani  to  the  will  of  God,  and  hence  they  endeavour 
to  test  the  purity  of  their  purposes  by  referring 
them  to  the  light  of  the  Divine  word.  As  a  society, 
all  their  movements  are  submitted  to  this  test ;  and 
if  in  any  case  ihoy  are  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  lot,  humbly  hoping  that 
God  will  guide  them  rightly  by  its  decision.  In 
former  times  no  marriage  could  lake  place  without 
the  consent  of  the  elders,  who,  when  they  were 
at  a  loss  whether  to  give  or  to  withhold  their  ap- 
proval, had  recourse  to  the  lot.  This  custom,  how- 
ever, is  abandoned,  and  the  consent  of  the  elders  is 
never  denied,  where  the  parties  are  of  good  moral 
character. 

The  MoraN-ian  church  is  episcopal  in  its  mode  of 
government,  and  the  bishops  claim  to  be  in  regular 
descent  from  those  of  the  .incient  Bohemian  church, 
which  has  been  described  under  the  article  Ihiifitet. 
The  dilTcrent  orders  of  the  clergy  among  the  Bre- 
thren are  bishops,  presbyter.',  and  deacons,  the 
bishops  alone  having  the  power  of  ordination. 
Every  church  is  divided  into  three  classes :  (1.)  The 
catechumens,  comprising  the  children  of  the  brethren 
and  adult  converts  ;  (2.)  The  comvium'eaiits,  who  are 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  are  regarded  as 
members  of  the  church  ;  and  (3.)  The  jierfict,  consist- 
ing of  those  who  have  persevered  for  some  time  in  a 
coin-se  of  true  piety.  From  this  last  cla.ss  aie  cho- 
sen in  every  church,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  the 
elders,  who  are  from  three  to  eight  in  mimber.  Every 
congregation  is  directed  by  a  board  of  elders,  which 
is  tenned,  "  The  Elders'  Conference  of  the  Congre- 
gation;" whose  office  it  is  to  watch  over  that  con- 
gregation with  reference  to  the  doctrine,  walk,  and 
conversation  of  all  its  mendicrs,  the  concerns  of  the 
choirs,  aiul  of  each  individual  person.  The  distinc- 
tion of  choirs  refers  to  the  dilTerence  of  age,  sex,  and 
station.  Boys  and  girls  above,  and  under,  twelve 
years  of  age  arc  considered  as  belonging  to  separate 
choirs  ;  and  the  difl'crence  in  the  station  of  life  con- 
stitutes the  distinction  between  the  single,  married, 
and  widowed  choirs.  Each  choir  has  its  particular 
meetings,  besides  those  of  the  whole  congregation. 
In  every  congregation  there  is  a  committee  of  over- 
seers appointed,  who.«e  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
domestic  alTairs,  and  the  means  of  outward  subsist- 
ence of  the  people,  and  to  settle  all  dili'crences 
among  the  members.  The  elders  are  lionnd  to  visit 
each  family  once  in  three  mouths,  and  to  report  to 
the  pastor  whether  or  not  family  worship  is  regu- 
larly maintained,  and  whether  each  member  of  the 
family  is  acting  in  acconlance  with  the  Christian 
profession.     It  is  also  their  duty  to  visit  the  sick, 
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and  to  assist  the  poor  bretlireu  with  money  contri- 
buted by  the  members  of  the  church. 

The  management  of  the  general  aftairs  of  tlie  Mo- 
ravian cliurch  is  committed  to  a  board  of  elders 
appointed  by  the  general  synods,  which  assemble  at 
iiTegular  intervals,  varying  from  seven  to  twelve 
yeai-s.  One  of  these  boards,  which  is  stationary  at 
Herrnlint,  maintains  a  general  supervision  over  the 
whole  Society  ;  while  tlie  others  are  local,  being  con- 
nected with  particular  congi-egations.  There  are 
female  elders,  who  attend  at  the  boards,  but  they 
do  not  \'ote.  "  The  synods,"  says  Mr.  Condei',  "  are 
composed  of  the  bishops  with  their  co-bishops,  the 
civil  seniors,  and  '  such  servants  of  the  church  and 
of  the  congregations  of  the  Brethren  as  are  called  to 
the  synod  by  the  former  Elders'  Conference,  ap- 
pointed by  the  previous  synod,  or  commissioned  to 
attend  it. as  deputies  from  particular  congregations;' 
together  with  (in  Germany)  the  lords  or  ladies  of  the 
manors,  or  proprietors  of  the  land  on  wliich  reguliu' 
settlements  are  erected,  provided  they  be  members 
of  the  Unity.  Several  female  elders  also  are  usually 
[iresent  at  the  synods,  in  order  tliat,  in  the  delibera- 
tions referring  to  the  female  part  of  the  congrega- 
tions, the  needful  intelligence  may  be  obtained  from 
them  ;  but  they  have  no  votes.  Sometimes,  several 
hundred  persons  attend  these  meetings.  All  the 
transactions  of  the  synod  are  committed  to  writing, 
and  communicated  to  the  several  congregations. 
From  one  syimd  to  another,  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  affairs  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  is  committed  to  a  board  consisting  of  bish- 
ops and  elders  clioseu  by  the  synod,  and  individually 
confirmed  by  lot,  wdiich  boars  the  name  of  '  The 
Elders'  Conference  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren.'" 

The  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  administered  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  in  other 
Protestant  churches.  In  baptism,  however,  both 
the  witnesses  and  the  minister  bless  the  infant  with 
laving  on  of  hands,  innnediately  after  the  rite  has 
been  performed.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated 
in  regular  settlements  of  the  Brethren  every  four 
weeks,  on  Saturday  evening;  and  in  other  places  on 
every  fourth  Sabbath.  After  the  bread  has  been 
consecrated,  the  deacons  distribute  it  among  the 
communicants  standing,  who  hold  it  in  their  hands 
until  the  distribution  is  completed  ;  after  which  it  is 
eaten  by  all  at  once,  in  a  kneeling  posture.  The 
consecrated  cup  is  also  given  from  one  to  the  other 
standing,  until  all  have  partaken  of  it.  Absolution 
is  implored  of  the  Lord  in  fellowship  before  the  com- 
mimion,  and  sealed  with  the  holy  kiss  of  peace. 

In  the  churches  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  a  Li- 
tany is  regularly  used  as  pait  of  the  morning's  ser- 
vice on  the  Lord's  Day ;  but  the  niinislcr  occasion- 
ally uses  extemporary  prayer.  Singing  and  instru- 
mental music  are  regarded  as  very  important  parts 
of  Divine  worship ;  sometimes  services  are  held 
which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  such  exercises. 
Love  feasts,  in   imitation  of  the  Agaj^rx  o(  tlie  early 


Christian  Church,  are  occasionally  celebrated  by  the 
Brethren.  'Dxe  pedih/in'iim  or  feetwashing  was  for- 
merly observed  in  some  Moravian  congregations  be- 
fore partaking  of  the  communion  ;  but  now  it  is 
practised  only  at  particular  times,  as  on  Maunday 
Thursday,  by  the  whole  congregation,  and  on  some 
other  occasions  in  the  choirs.  This  ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  each  sex  separately,  accompanied  with 
the  singing  of  suitable  hymns.  In  the  Brethren's 
Societies  on  the  Continent,  the  sexes,  previous  to 
marriage,  occupy  separate  establishments,  called  re- 
spectively the  "Single  Brethren's  Houses,"  and 
"  Single  Sisters'  Houses,"  each  establishment  being 
imder  the  control  of  a  male  or  female  elder,  who  en- 
deavours to  instruct  and  train  the  iinnates. 

On  a  dying  bed  the  Brethren  generally  invite  the 
attendiuiee  of  one  or  more  elders,  who  seek  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  de]iarture  by  prayer  and  singing 
a  portion  of  a  hymn,  with  impo.sition  of  hands. 
When  the  body  is  earned  out  to  burial,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  congregation,  as  well  as  by 
the  pastor,  who  delivers  an  address  at  the  grave. 
Easter  morning  is  devoted  to  a  solenmity  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind.  At  sunrise  the  congregation  assem- 
bles in  the  burial-ground  ;  a  service,  accompain'ed 
by  music,  is  performed,  and  a  .solemn  commemora- 
tion is  made  of  all  those  by  name  who  have,  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  year,  departed  this  life  from 
among  the  members  of  the  congregation. 

The  church  govcniment  of  the  Moravians  is  of  a 
mixed  character.  It  is  partly  Episcopal,  as  we  have 
seen,  having  bishops,  in  whom  is  vested  the  power 
of  ordination  ;  it  is  partly  Presbyterian,  each  con- 
gregation having  a  board  of  elders,  who  are  subordi- 
nate to  a  general  board  or  conference  of  elders,  w  ho 
auain  are  subordinate  to  the  general  synod,  which  is 
the  supreme  court  of  the  whole  church  ;  it  is  partly 
C'ongregation.al,  the  discipline  of  the  church  being 
more  especially  of  this  character.    (See  Discipline.) 

Colonies  of  Moravians,  formed  on  the  plan  of  the 
parent  society,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many. England,  Holland,  and  America,  all,  however, 
responsible,  even  while  regulated  by  local  boiirds,  to 
the  General  Board  of  the  Directors,  seated  at  Beth- 
elsdorf,  near  Herrnhut,  and  denominated  the  Board 
of  Elders  of  the  Unity.  With  this  board  rests  the 
appointment  of  all  the  ministers  and  officers  of  each 
community,  except  in  the  case  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, where  all  the  appointments  are  made  by  the 
local  boards.  This  Board  of  Elders  of  the  Unity, 
however,  is  responsible  to  the  General  Synod,  from 
whom  all  authority  emanates. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  actual  members 
of  the  Moravian  clnu'ch  does  not  exceed  12,000  in 
the  whole  of  Europe,  nor  6,000  in  America  ;  but  it 
is  believed,  that  nearly  100,000  more  are  in  virtual 
connexion  with  the  Society,  and  under  the  spiritual  care 
of  its  ministers.  The  number  of  Moravian  chapels 
in  England  and  Wales,  as  reported  by  the  census 
of  1851,  was  32,  with  9,305  sittings.     They  ai-e  now 
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increased  to  34  cliapols,  with  six  home  mission  sla- 
lloiis  ill  Irplmid.  Thcv  have  various  educational 
inslilntions  in  (J rent  Britain,  the  prineipal  of  which 
are  Fiihieik  in  Yurkshire,  Fairlield  in  Lam-ashiie, 
and  Ockl)i(iok  in  Derbvsliire.  They  have  28  sct- 
lloinents  ami  conurejations  in  the  United  States, 
along  with  a  numlu'r  of  home  missinn.iry  stations. 
They  ai-e  a  small  cominiinity,  with  little  or  no  pros- 
pect of  i^iowtli  ;  but  the  intlnenco  which  they  exert 
upon  the  cummunity  .iround  them  is  of  a  very 
henelicial  kind  ;  more  especially  throits;h  their  well- 
known  and  highly-prized  schools  at  Bethlehem,  Xa- 
aireth,  IJtitz,  and  Salem.  They  are  said  to  have 
kept  the  Gennan  langnagc  and  customs  more  jiure 
than  any  other  class  of  eniigi-ants  to  the  United 
Slates;  and  there,  as  in  Knrope,  the  Brethren  are 
remarkable  for  their  indn^triolls,  peaceable,  and 
pious  character  and  deportment. 

MORKLSTSCIIIKI.  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the 
R>i.tm-Greeh  Clnin-h.  who  act  the  part  of  volimtary 
martyrs.  On  a  certain  day  every  year  a  number  of 
them  asspndile  in  secret,  and  having  celebrated  a 
number  of  Pagan  rites,  they  dig  a  deep  pit,  tilling  it 
with  wood,  straw,  and  other  combustibles  ;  and  set- 
ting tire  to  the  mass,  they  throw  themselves  into  the 
midst  of  it,  and  perish  in  the  llames  amid  the  plau- 
dits of  their  admiring  companions,  who  calmly  wit- 
ness the  scene.  Others,  without  proceeding  the 
lenu'th  of  self-murder,  inflict  upon  themselves  cruel 
mutilations.  This  sect  carefully  conceals  its  pecidiar 
doctrines,  which  have  never  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing. They  are  believed  to  bold  the  Sabellian 
heresy  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  recognizing  only  the 
Father  as  God,  and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  as  merely 
manifestations  of  the  (Jodhead.  They  deny  the 
reality  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesns  Christ, 
maintaining  that  the  body  which  was  buried  was 
tli.at  of  a  soldier,  substituted  for  the  bodv  of  our 
Lord.  They  look  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  Sa- 
viour, who  they  believe  will  make  his  iriuiniihani 
entnance  into  jMoscow,  to  which  place  the  saints  will 
flock  to  meet  him  from  all  fpiarters  of  the  earth. 
They  hoM  their  religions  meetings  on  Saturday 
nl;;ht,  and  do  nc^t  observe  the  Sabbath.  Faster  is 
the  r)nly  holiday  which  they  observe,  ami  on  that 
occa-ioii  they  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  with  bread 
which  has  been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  some  saint, 
inider  the  idea  that  it  has  thereby  acquired  a  pecu- 
liar .sacredness. 

MOUGIANS,  a  kind  of  Antinomian  sect  among 
the  Mohammedans,  who  maintain  that  the  failb  of  a 
Mn.ssulman  will  save  him  whatever  mav  have  been 
his  character  and  conduct  in  this  world,  and  they 
even  go  so  far  as  to  allege,  that  to  the  true  followers 
of  the  prophet  good  works  are  whollv  useless. 

MOKII),  a  name  given  by  the  Mohammedans  to 
those  who  aspire  to  a  life  of  e.ttniordinary  spirituality 
and  devotion. 

MOIUMO,  a  word  used  bv  some  of  the  native 
tribes  in  South  Africa,  to  denote  a  particular  object 


of  worship  among  them.  If  is  a  compound  word  in 
the  Bechuaua  language,  vw  being  a  personal  pretii, 
and  rimn,  derived  from  tjnrimo,  above.  "  Morirao," 
says  Mr.  MotTat,  in  his  '  Missionary  Labours  and 
.Scenes  in  South  .\frica,'  "  to  those  who  know  any 
thing  about  it,  h.ad  been  represented  by  rain  makers 
and  sorcerers  as  a  malevolent  .Wo,  or  thing,  which 
the  nations  in  the  north  described  as  existing  in  a 
hole,  and  wliich,  like  the  fairies  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  sonn-tinies  came  out  and  inflicted  diseases 
on  men  and  cattle,  and  even  caused  death.  This 
Morimo  served  the  pui-pose  of  a  bugbear,  by  which 
the  rain-maker  might  constrain  the  chiefs  to  yield  to 
his  suggestions,  when  he  wished  for  a  slaughter  ox, 
without  which  he  jiretended  he  could  not  make  rain. 
Morimo  did  not  then  convey  to  the  mind  of  those 
who  heard  it  the  idea  of  God  ;  nor  did  Barimo,  al- 
though it  was  an  answer  to  the  question,  '  where  do 
men  go  when  they  die?'  signify  heaven.  Accord- 
ing to  one  rule  of  forming  the  plural  of  personal 
nouns  beginning  with  vin.  Barimo  would  only  be  the 
plural  of  Morimo;  as  Monona,  'a  man;'  lianona, 
'  men.'  But  the  word  is  never  used  in  this  form  ; 
nor  did  it  convey  to  the  Bcchuana  mind  the  idea  of 
a  person  or  persons,  but  of  a  state  or  disease,  or  what 
superstition  would  style  being  bewitched.  If  a  per- 
son were  talking  foolishly,  or  wandering  in  his  intel- 
lect, were  delirious,  or  in  a  fit,  they  would  call  him 
Barimo;  which,  among  some  tribes,  is  tantamount 
to  /iriti.  shades  or  manes  of  the  dead.  '  Going  to 
Barimo, 'did  not  convey  the  idea  that  they  were 
gone  to  any  particular  state  of  permanent  existence  ; 
for  man's  immortality  was  never  heard  of  among  that 
people  ;  but,  simply,  that  they  died.  Tliev  coidd 
not  describe  who  or  what  Morimo  was,  except  some- 
thing cunning  or  malicious;  and  some  who  had  a 
purpose  to  serve,  ascribed  to  him  power,  but  it  was 
such  as  a  Bushman  doctor  or  quack  could  grunt  out 
of  the  bowels  or  .afflicted  part  of  the  himian  bodv. 
They  never,  however,  ilisputed  the  propriety  of  our 
using  the  noun  Moriuu)  for  the  great  object  of  our 
worship,  as  some  of  tluin  admitted  that  their  fore- 
fathers might  have  known  more  about  him  than  they 
did.  They  never  ajiplied  the  name  to  a  human  be- 
ing, except  in  a  way  of  ridicule,  or  in  adulation  to 
those  who  taught  bis  greatness,  wisdom,  and  power. 
'•  As  to  the  eternity  of  this  existence,  they  appear 
never  to  have  exercised  one  thought.  Morimo  is 
never  called  man.  As  the  pronoiuis  agive  with  the 
noini,  those  which  Morimo  governs  cannot,  without 
the  greatest  violence  to  the  language,  be  applied  to 
MtMjnn'mo,  '  a  heavenly  one,'  which  refers  to  a  hu- 
man being.  This  power  is,  in  the  mouth  of  a  rain- 
maker, what  a  dise.rse  would  be  in  the  lips  of  a 
quack,  just  as  strong  or  weak  as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
it.  I  never  once  beard  that  Morimo  did  good,  or  was 
snjipo.sed  capable  of  doing  so.  More  modem  inqui- 
ries among  the  natives  might  load  to  the  supposition 
that  he  is  .as  powerful  to  do  good  as  he  is  to  do  evil ; 
and  that  he  h.as  as  great  an  inclination  tor  the  one  ns 
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for  tlie  other.  It  will,  however,  be  found  that  this 
view  of  his  attributes  is  the  result  of  twenty-five 
years'  missionary  labour;  the  influences  of  which, 
in  that  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  extends  hundreds 
of  miles  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  mis- 
sionary. It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  as  we 
proceed  fartlier  into  the  interior,  we  shall  find  tlie 
natives  possessing  more  correct  views  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

"According  to  native  testimony,  Morlmo,  as  well 
as  man,  with  all  the  different  species  of  animals,  came 
out  of  a  cave  or  hole  in  the  Bakone  country,  to  the 
north,  where,  say  they,  their  footmarks  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  indurated  rock,  wliich  was  at  that 
time  sand.  In  one  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  early  jom-nals, 
he  records  that  a  native  had  informed  him  that  the 
footmarks  of  Morimo  were  distinguished  by  being 
without  toes.  Once  I  heard  a  man  of  influence  tell- 
ing his  story  on  the  subject.  I  of  course  could  not 
say  that  I  believed  the  wondrous  tale,  but  very 
mildly  hinted  that  he  might  be  misinformed  ;  on 
which  he  became  indignant,  and  swore  by  his  ances- 
tors and  his  king,  that  lie  had  visited  tlie  spot,  and 
paid  a  tax  to  see  the  wonder  ;  and  tli.at,  consequently, 
his  testimony  was  indubitable.  I  very  soon  cooled 
his  rage,  by  telling  him,  that  as  I  shoidd  likely  one 
day  visit  those  regions,  I  should  certainly  think  my- 
self very  fortunate  if  I  could  get  him  as  a  guide  to 
that  wonderful  source  of  animated  nature.  Smiling, 
he  said,  '  Ha,  and  I  sliall  show  you  the  footsteps  of 
the  very  first  man.'  This  is  the  sum-total  of  the 
knowledge  wliich  the  Bechuanas  possessed  of  the 
origin  of  what  they  call  Morimo,  prior  to  tlie  period 
when  they  were  visited  by  missionaries." 

Among  the  Batlapis,  Morimo  is  equivalent  to 
wise  and  powerful.  The  Basutos  again  regard  il/o 
rimo  as  a  wicked  deity,  who  comes  from  below,  not 
from  above,  having  his  habitation  in  a  subteiTancan 
cavern. 

MORIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus  as  being  tlie  protec- 
tor of  olive-trees. 

MORMO,  a  female  spectre  with  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  wont  to  frighten  little  children. 

MORMOLYCE,  identical  with  the  spectre  called 
MORMO  (which  see). 

MORMONS,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  poli- 
tico-religious systems  which  has  appeared  in  mo- 
dern times.  Tlie  "  Latter-Day  Saints,"  as  the  ad- 
herents of  Mormonism  term  themselves,  pretend  to 
derive  the  word  Mormon  from  the  Gaelic  and 
E^'yptian  languages,  alleging  it  to  be  compound- 
ed of  mor,  great,  and  mon,  signifying  good,  thus  im- 
porting "great  good."  The  founder  of  the  sect  was 
Joseph  Smith,  a  native  of  Sharon,  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  United  States,  born  on  the  '23d  December 
1805.  When  he  was  ten  years  old,. Joseph's  parents 
removed  to  Palmyra,  New  York.  1 1  is  father  was  a 
farmer,  a  man  of  a  strange  visionary  turn  of  mind, 
addicted  to  tlie  use  of  divination  and  enchantments, 
and  frequently  spending  whole  nights  in  searching 
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for  treasure,  which  he  imagined  to  be  hid  in  the 
ground.  Joseph  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  father's  character  with  probably  in- 
creased force.  According  to  his  own  statement,  he 
was  impressed,  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
with  the  importance  of  being  jirepared  for  a  future 
state,  but  his  mind  was  staggered  by  the  diversity  of 
opinion  which  prevailed  among  the  different  deno- 
minations of  Clu-istians. 

While  in  this  state  of  mental  conflict,  Joseph 
tells  us  that  he  sought  a  solution  of  his  difficulties 
at  a  throne  of  grace.  The  result  we  give  in  his 
own  words :  "  I  retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a  grove, 
and  began  to  call  upon  the  Lord.  While  fervently 
engaged  in  supplication,  my  mind  was  taken  away 
from  the  objects  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  and 
I  was  enrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw  two  glo- 
rious personages,  who  exactly  resembled  each  other 
in  features  and  likeness,  surrounded  with  a  brilliant 
light,  which  eclipsed  tlie  sun  at  noonday.  They 
told  me  that  all  the  religious  denominations  were 
believing  in  incorrect  doctrines,  and  that  none  of 
them  was  acknowledged  of  God  as  his  church  and 
kingdom.  And  I  was  expressly  commanded  to  'go 
not  after  tliein,'  at  the  same  time  receiving  a  pro- 
mise that  the  fulness  of  the  gospel  should  at  some 
future  time  be  made  known  unto  me. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  September,  A.  D. 
1823,  wliile  I  was  praying  unto  God  and  endeavour- 
ing to  exercise  faith  in  the  precious  promises  of 
scripture,  on  a  sudden  a  light  like  that  of  day,  only 
of  a  far  purer  and  more  glorious  appearance  and 
brightness,  burst  into  the  room ;  indeed  the  first 
sight  was  as  though  the  house  was  filled  with  con- 
suming fire.  The  appearance  produced  a  shock  that 
affected  the  whole  body.  In  a  moment  a  personage 
stood  before  me  surrounded  with  a  glory  yet  greater 
than  that  with  which  I  was  already  surrounded. 
This  messenger  proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of 
God,  sent  to  bring  the  joyful  tidings,  that  the  cove- 
nant which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel  was  at 
hand  to  be  fulfilled;  that  the  preparatory  work  for 
the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to 
commence;  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  gos- 
pel in  all  its  fulness  to  be  preached  in  power,  unto 
all  nations,  that  a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the 
millennial  reign. 

'•  I  was  informed  that  I  was  chosen  to  be  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring  about  some 
of  his  purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensation. 

"  I  was  informed  also  concerning  the  aboriginal 
inliabitants  of  tliis  country,  and  shown  who  they 
were,  and  from  wlience  they  came ; — a  brief  sketch 
of  their  origin,  progress,  civilization,  laws,  govern- 
ments, of  their  righteousness  and  iniqiuty,  and  the 
blessings  of  God  being  finally  witlidrawn  from  them 
as  a  people,  was  made  known  unto  me.  I  was  also 
told  where  there  wore  deposited  some  plates,  on  which 
was  engraven  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the 
ancient  prophets  that  had  existed  on  tliis  continent. 
2  T 
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Tlie  aiigol  n|i|icare(I  to  mo  tliree  times  the  same 
iiiglit  and  imfolflcil  tlie  sninc  things.  After  having 
received  many  visits  from  tlie  angels  of  (iod,  im 
folding  tlic  majesty  and  glory  of  the  events  that 
should  transpire  in  the  last  day.s  on  the  morning  of 
the  22il  of  September,  A.  I).  1827,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  delivered  the  records  into  my  hands. 

"These  records  were  engraven  on  plates  which 
liad  the  appearance  of  gold ;  each  plate  was  six 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and  not  quite  so 
thick  as  common  tin.  They  were  lilied  with  en- 
gravings in  Egyptian  cliaraeters,  and  hoinid  together 
in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  hook,  with  three 
rings  running  through  the  whole.  The  volume  was 
something  near  six  inches  in  thickness,  a  p;u't  of 
which  was  sealed.  The  characters  on  the  unsc.oled 
part  were  small  and  beautifully  engraved.  The 
whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its 
construction,  and  much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving. 
AVith  the  records  was  found  a  curious  instrument 
which  the  ancients  called  '  Urim  and  Thummim,' 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones  set  in  the 
rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastjilate. 

'• 'I'hrough  the  medium  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim 1  translated  the  record,  by  the  gilt  and  power 
of  God." 

Such  is  the  history  from  the  pen  of  the  Prephet 
himself  of  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  .Mormon,  which 
has  ever  since  been  regardeil  by  this  extraordinaiy 
sect  as  the  chief  i)Orlion  of  their  revealed  (scriptures. 
Joseph  now  began  to  preach  his  new  doctrines,  which 
occasioned  no  small  sensation,  and  a  few  professed 
themselves  his  followers.  A  convert,  named  Cowdery, 
baptized  him,  at  the  command  of  the  angel ;  and  the 
prophet  then  baptized  his  convert.  At  this  cere- 
mony, which  took  place  in  the  woods  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  are  alleged  to  have  been  present  the 
angels  or  spirits  of  Moses  and  Elias,  of  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, along  with  Peter,  James,  and  John,  of  the 
New;  the  stamp  of  heaven  being  thus  given  to  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  this  new  ehurcli. 

On  the  Clh  of  April,  1830,  the  "Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,"  was  first  organized,  in 
the  town  of  Manchester,  Ontario  county.  State  of 
New  York.  "Some  few,"  says  the  Prophet,  "were 
called  and  ordained  by  the  Spirit  of  revelation  and 
lirophecy,  and  began  to  preach  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance,  and  though  weak,  yet  were  they 
strengthened  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  many  were 
brought  to  re])entance,  were  immer.<ed  in  the  water, 
and  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  They  saw  visions  and  prophesied, 
devils  were  cast  out,  and  the  sick  healed  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands.  From  that  time  the  work  rolled  forth 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  churches  were  soon 
formed  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Oluo,  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Missouri:  in  the  last 
named  state  a  considerable  settlement  was  formed  in 
Jackson  county  ;  numbers  joined  the  church,  and  we 
were  increasing  rapidly ;  we  made  large  purchases  of 


land,  our  farms  teemed  with  plenty,  and  peace  and 
hajjpiness  were  enjoyed  in  our  domestic  circle  and 
throughout  our  neighbourhood ;  but  as  we  coidd  not 
associate  with  our  neighbours, — who  were,  many  of 
them,  of  the  basest  of  men,  and  had  fled  from  the 
face  of  civilized  society  to  the  frontier  country,  to 
escape  the  hand  of  justice — in  their  midnight  revels, 
their  Sabbath-breaking,  horse-racing,  and  gambling, 
they  commenced  at  first  to  ridicule,  then  to  jierse- 
cute,  and  finally  an  organized  mob  assembled  and 
burned  our  houses,  tarred  and  feathered  and  whip- 
ped many  of  our  liretluen,  and  finally  drove  ihini 
t'roin  their  habitations;  the.se,  hou.seless  and  honie- 
less,  contrary  to  law.  justice,  and  liimianily,  had  to 
wander  on  the  bleak  [irairies  till  the  children  h  tt 
the  tracks  of  their  blood  on  the  prairie.  This  took 
place  in  the  month  of  November,  and  they  had  no 
other  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  in  that 
inclement  season  of  the  year.  This  proceeding  was 
wijiked  at  by  the  goverinnent ;  and  although  we  had 
warrantee  deeds  for  our  land,  and  had  violated  no 
law,  we  coidd  obtain  no  redress.  There  were  many 
sick  who  were  thus  inhumanly  driven  from  their 
houses,  and  had  to  endure  all  this  abuse,  and  to  seek 
homes  where  they  could  be  found.  The  result  was, 
that  a  great  many  of  them  being  dei)rived  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  the  necessary  attendance,  dieil; 
manv  children  were  left  orpliiuis ;  wives,  widows ; 
and  husbands,  widowers.  Our  farms  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  mob,  m.iiiy  thousands  of  cattle, 
sheep,  hor.ses,  and  hogs  were  taken,  and  our  house- 
hold goods,  store  goods,  and  printing-press  and  types 
were  broken,  taken,  or  otherwise  destroyed." 

I'ndetened  by  the  threats  and  bitter  persecutions 
of  their  enemies,  the  Monnons  removed  to  a  spot 
in  th»  State  of  Jli.s,souri,  which,  as  they  alleged, 
was  pointed  out  to  them  by  revelation.  There,  it 
was  said,  "was  the  New  Jerusalem,  to  be  built  by 
the  saints  after  a  pattern  sent  down  from  heaven, 
and  upon  the  spot  where  the  garden  of  Kden  bloom- 
ed, and  Adam  was  formed."  The  altar  on  which 
Adam  .sacrificed  w.ns  shown  to  Joseph,  at  least  some 
of  the  stones  of  which  it  was  built ;  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  a  city  was  located  in  the  place 
where  Adimi  blessed  his  children. 

Driven  from  Missouri,  the  Mormons  songlit  re- 
fuge in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where,  in  the  fall  of  1S,3!), 
they  began  to  build  a  city  called  Nauvoo,  in  Han- 
cock county,  which  in  the  following  year  was  incor- 
porated by  the  legishilure.  In  a  few  years  this  city 
had  made  such  rapid  incre.ise.  that  it  contained 
2(1,000  inhabitants,  anil  a  spletulid  temple  was  built  for 
Divine  worship.  The  Mormons,  however,  were  view- 
ed with  jealousy,  susj)icion,  and  hatred,  by  the  people 
generally,  and  every  crime  which  was  committed  in 
tlic  city  or  neighbourhood  was  attributed  to  then:. 
This  hostility  to  the  Mormons  ended  in  the  murder 
of  .Joseph  the  seer,  and  Ilyrnm  the  patriarch,  by 
the  mob  at  Carthage  jail  in  1844;  after  which  the 
Society  was  reorganized  under  Uri^ham  Yoiuig  as 
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the  Lord's  Prophet  and  Seer  to  tlie  Saints,  to  receive 
the  revelations  for  them  in  a  cliurch  capacity,  witli 
tlie  title  of  First  President.  For  a  time  the  storm 
of  persecution  somewhat  abated,  but  as  it  seemed  to 
gather  force  again,  tlie  Mormons  resolved  to  seek 
another  home  ;  and  pretending  to  be  guided  as  for- 
merly by  revelation,  they  settled  in  1847,  under 
Brigham  the  Seer,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  far  in 
the  interior  of  America,  where  they  have  formed  a 
state,  which  has  assumed  the  name  of  Deseret,  a 
mystic  word  taken  from  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
signifying  the  Land  of  the  Honey- Bee.  The  Valley 
which  forms  the  present  residence  of  this  peculiar 
sect  is  situated  in  the  Great  Basin,  a  region  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  liave 
entrenched  themselves,  but  in  all  probability  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  succeed  ere 
long  in  dispersing  a  people  who,  botli  in  principle 
and  practice,  bid  defiance  to  the  plainest  rules  of 
morality  and  good  order.  At  this  moment  indeed 
they  are  said  to  be  in  searcli  of  another  settlement. 

Thougli  professing  to  disown  all  connection  be- 
tween cliurch  .and  state,  their  .system  of  governinent 
is,  as  they  delight  to  call  it,  a  Theo-Democracy, 
somewhat  resembling  tlie  ancient  Jewish  Theocracy. 
The  president  of  the  church  is  the  temporal  civil 
governor,  and  all  disputes  are  settled  under  a  church 
organization,  to  which  is  attached  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion with  officers,  from  the  inferior  justice  of  the 
peace,  up  to  the  governor.  But  the  justice  is  a 
bishop  of  a  ward  in  the  city  or  precincts  of  the  town 
or  county;  the  judges  on  the  bench  of  the  superior 
courts  are  constituted  from  the  high  priest,  from  the 
quorums  of  seventies,  or  from  the  college  of  the 
apostles;  and  the  seer  is  the  highest  ruler  and  con- 
sulting judge.  The  entire  management  is  under  the 
presidencj',  which  consists  of  tliree  persons,  the  seer 
and  two  counsellors.  This  board  governs  their 
universal  church. 

The  Mormons  claim  to  be  the  only  true  church 
of  God,  and  of  his  Son,  and  they  look  forward  to 
a  time  ndien  all  the  sects  of  CInistendom  will  be 
absorbed  into  this  one  body.  Their  expectations 
as  to  the  future  are  thus  described  by  Lieutenant 
Gunnison  in  his  '  History  of  the  Mormons  : ' 
"When  the  two  hosts  are  fairly  marslialled,  the 
one  under  the  banner  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  'the 
saints'  around  the  'Flag  of  all  nations,'  'led  by 
their  Seer,'  wearing  the  consecrated  breastplate,  and 
flourishing  the  glittering  golden  sword  of  Laban, 
delivered  him  by  angelic  hands,  from  their  long 
resting-place;  then  shall  be  fought  the  great  battle, 
mystically  called,  of  Gog  and  Magog: — the  Lord 
contending  for  his  people  with  tire,  pestilence,  and 
famine;  and  in  the  end,  the  earth  v/ill  become  the 
property  of  the  Saints,  and  He  will  descend  from  His 
lieavenly  throne  to  reign  over  them  through  a  happy 
Jlillcnnium. 

"  During  the  preparations  for  those  battles,  to  be 
more  fierce  than  man  ever  yet  has  fought,  the  Jews 


will  be  erecting  another  temple  at  the  Palestine 
Jerusalem,  on  which  their  long-expected  Saviour  will 
stand  and  exhibit  Himself  in  the  conquering  briglit- 
iiess  that  they  supposed  he  would  bear  at  the  first 
appearance,  and  their  hearts  will  be  bowed  as  one 
man  to  receive  Him,  with  repentant  humility  for  the 
past,  and  glorious  joy  for  the  future,  and  the  city 
will  rise  ill  great  magnificence; — and  the  New  Is- 
raelites of  America  will  have  their  head-quarters  of 
the  Presidency  in  Jackson  Coimty,  Missouri,  where 
they  will  build  up  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth ;  and,  at  the  presence  of  the  l^ord 
of  Majesty,  the  land  wliicli  '  teas  dic'ukd'  in  the  davs 
of  Noah  into  continents  and  islands,  shall  be  ^  Beu- 
lah,  married,'  and  become  one  entirely  as  at  the  ori- 
ginal creation,  and,  from  these  two  cities,  villas  and 
habitations  shall  e.\tend  in  one  continuous  neighbour- 
hood, among  which  shall  prevail  entire  concord :  no 
one  will  have  the  disposition  to  rebel  or  be  allowed 
to  act  against  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

"  And  tliere  shall  be  '  thrown  up,'  between  the  two 
Jerusalenis,  '  tlie  highway  on  which  the  Hon  hath 
not  trod,  and  which  the  eagle's  eye  hath  not  seen' — 
then  the  temple  described  by  Ezekiel  will  be  erected 
in  all  its  particulars  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  the  two  priesthoods, — for  the  Aaronii,  held  by  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  who  will  return  to  their  duties  and 
renew  animal  sacrifices ;  and  for  the  Melchisedck, 
the  greater  priesthood,  held  by  those  commissioned 
tlirough  Joseph  the  Seer. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  Millennium,  those  who  have 
not  been  sincere  in  their  obedience  to  the  Lord's 
reign  will  be  permitted  to  show  their  rebellious  .«]ii- 
rit  a  short  time  under  the  direction  of  their  captain 
Satan ;  and  at  last  be  overwhelmed  with  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  good : — and  the  Earth, 
which  is  believed  to  be  a  creature  of  life,  will  be 
celestialized  and  gloriously  beautified  for  the  meek 
and  pure  in  heart." 

In  conducting  Divine  service,  the  Mormons  imi- 
tate other  Christian  sects.  The  senior  priest  com- 
mences with  asking  a  blessing  on  tlie  congregation 
and  exercises,  after  wdiich  a  hymn  from  their  own 
collection  is  sung,  an  extempore  prayer  olVered, 
another  hymn  sung,  followed  by  a  sermon  from 
some  one  previously  appointed  to  preach  ;  and  when 
the  sermon  is  concluded,  exhortations  and  remarks 
are  made  by  any  of  the  brethren.  Then  notices  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  tithe  labour  for  the  ensuing 
week,  and  information  on  all  secidar  matters,  inter- 
esting to  them  in  a  church  capacity,  is  read  by  the 
council  clerk,  and  the  congregation  dismissed  with 
a  benediction.  Both  at  the  comnienceinent  and  close 
of  the  service,  anthems,  marches,  and  waltzes  are 
played  by  a  large  band  of  music. 

The  chief  doctrines  of  the  sect  were  thus  em- 
bodied in  the  form  of  a  creed  by  .losepli  Smith  their 
founder : 

"  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Huly  Ghost. 
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"  We  U'lieve  t)ial  nioii  will  be  piiiiiitlied  for  their 
own  slii.s  anil  nul  fur  AiInm'H  iniM.sgres!<ion. 

'■  We  belii-\'e  that  lhrou;j;h  the  atonement  of  Clirint 
all  men  may  be  tyiveii  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
orilinances  ot"  the  gospel. 

•■  We  believe  that  these  ordinances  arc :  1st, 
Kaitli  in  the  Lord  .Jesus  Christ ;  2d,  Uepcntance ; 
.3d.  Baptism  by  immersion  fur  the  remission  of  bins; 
4th,  Ikying  on  of  luuidd  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
(thost. 

'■  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God 
by  '  prophecy,  and  by  laying  on  of  hands,'  by  those 
who  are  in  authority  to  preach  the  gospel  and  a<l- 
minister  in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

••We  believe  in  tlie  same  organization  that  existed 
in  the  primitive  church,  viz.,  apostles,  prophets, 
[lastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  &c. 

'•  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy, 
rerelation,  visions,  healing,  interpretation  of  tongues, 
&c. 

"  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God  as 
far  as  it  is  translated  correctly  ;  we  also  believe  the 
Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

"  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  he 
does  now  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  re- 
veal many  great  and  important  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  We  believe  in  the  literal  gjithering  of  Israel,  and 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Ton  Tribes.  That  Zion 
will  be  liiiilt  upon  tliis  continent.  That  Christ  will 
reign  personally  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth 
will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisal  glory. 

'•  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and 
allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship 
how,  where,  or  what  tlicy  may. 

"  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents, 
rulers,  and  magistrates ;  in  obeying,  honouring,  and 
sustaining  the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  cha.ste,  bene- 
volent, virtuous,  and  in  doing  good  to  all  men ;  in- 
deed we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of 
Paul;  'we  believe  all  things:  we  hope  all  things:' 
we  have  endured  many  things,  aiul  hope  to  be  able  to 
endure  all  things.  If  there  is  any  thing  virtuous, 
lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek 
thereafter." 

The  authoritative  standard  books  of  this  sect  are 
'The  Book  of  Mormon,'  •  Doctrines  and  Covenants,' 
'  Voice  of  Warning,'  '  The  Gospel  KeHector,'  '  The 
Times  and  Sea-sons,  edited  under  the  eye  of  tlie  Pro- 
phet,' '  The  Millennial  .Star,'  •  General  Epistles  of 
the  Presidency  in  Deseret,' and  the  writings  of  Jo- 
seph the  Seer,  and  Parley  P.  Pratt,  wherever  found. 

The  Moi-mons  believe  the  Bible  to  be  inspired, 
but  that  there  have  been  many  interpolations  by  the 
corrupters  of  Christianity,  and  many  inisunderBland- 
ings  of  several  |)a,ssages.  These  they  allege  have 
all  been  corrected  by  Joseph  the  Seer,  to  whom  was 
given  the  key  of  all  languages.     The  Bible  is  to  be 


taken,  in  their  view,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  and 
those  arc  to  be  condemned  who  spiritualize  its  con- 
tents. The  •  Book  of  Mormon,'  and  '  Doctrines  and 
Covenants,'  arc  maintained  to  be  a.s  nincli  entitled  to 
be  called  the  word  of  God  as  the  Bible  itself.  Addi- 
tional revelations  are  made  from  day  to  day  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  cliiirch.  They  believe  not 
in  a  Trinity,  but  rather  a  Duality  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  the  Holy  Ghost  being  simply  the  conro- 
mitant  will  of  both  the  l-'allier  and  tlie  Son.  God 
the  Father  is  held  to  be  a  man  perfected,  Ix'ing  pos- 
sessed of  a  body  and  all  hi»dily  properties  like  our- 
selves. The  Son  •Jesus  Christ  is  maintained  to  l>e 
the  offspring  of  the  Father  by  the  Virgin  M.-iry. 
The  Fiernal  Father  came  to  the  earth  and  wooed 
and  won  her  to  be  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  He  sent 
Gabriel  to  announce  espousals  of  marriage,  and  the 
bridegroom  and  briile  met  on  the  plains  of  Palestine, 
and  the  Holy  Babe  that  was  bom  was  tlie  tabernacle 
prepared  and  assumed  by  the  Spirit-Son,  and  that 
now  constitutes  a  God.  The  Holy  Ghost,  unlike 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  has  no  material  body,  but  is 
merely  a  spiritual  soul  or  existence.  They  hold  a 
twofold  order  of  the  priesthood,  the  Melchiscdek  and 
the  Aaronic  ;  and  the  members  of  the  church  pay  a  i 
tenth  of  their  income  for  the  support  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  devote  a  tenth  part  of  their  time  to  the 
temple  and  other  public  works.  They  maintain  that 
baptism  is  only  duly  performed  by  the  party  being 
immersed  in  water.  A  strange  peculiarity,  however,  I 
in  the  practice  of  the  Mormons,  is  their  vicarious 
immersion  of  living  persons  for  their  dead  friends 
who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  being  bap- 
tized, or  have  neglected  it  when  living.  This  they 
call  '•  Baptism  for  the  Dead,"  by  which  they  allege 
any  man  may  save  a  friend  in  the  eternal  world,  unless 
he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  child  be- 
gins to  be  accountable  at  eight  years  of  age,  at  which 
time  the  parents  are  bound  to  have  baptism  adminis- 
tered, but  infant  baptism  is  held  to  bean  abomination 
and  a  sin.  Regeneration  is  begun  in  l)aplism,  and 
perfected  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  by  which  the  reci- 
pient is  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the 
Melchisedek  priesthood.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
Mormons  use  water  instead  of  wine  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, every  Lord's  Day  the  bishops  cany  round  the 
bre.id  and  a  pail  of  water,  with  a  tin  or  gla-ss  vessel, 
while  the  congregation  in  their  pews,  both  old  and 
young,  may  partake. 

The  dilTerent  ccclesiaslieal  orders  among  the  Mor- 
mons arc  thus  describtd  by  Mr.  Gunnison  :  •'  1  lie 
hierarchy  of  the  Mormon  church  Irn-s  many  grades 
of  offices  and  gil'ls.  The  first  is  the  presidency  of 
three  persons,  which,  wc  were  led  to  understand,  an- 
swered or  coiTespondcd  to  the  Trinity  in  heaven,  but 
more  particularly  to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  the 
first  presidents  of  the  gospel  church. 

"  Next  in  order  is  the  travelling  High  Apostolic 
College  of  twelve  apostles,  after  the  primitive  church 
model,  who  have  the  right  to  preside  over  the  stakes 
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in  any  foreign  country,  according  to  seniority  ;  then 
the  high-priests — priests,  elders,  bishops,  teachers,  and 
deacons — together  with  evangelists  or  missionaries 
of  the  '  three  seventies.'  Each  order  constitutes  a 
full  quorum  for  the  discipline  of  its  members  and 
transacting  business  belonging  to  its  action ;  but 
appeals  lie  to  higher  orders,  and  the  whole  church  is 
tlie  final  appellate  court  assembled  in  general  council. 

"  Their  prophets  arise  out  of  ever\'  grade,  and  a 
patriarch  resides  at  head  quarters  to  bless  particular 
members,  after  the  manner  of  Jacob  and  his  sons, 
and  that  of  Israel  towards  Esau  and  his  brother. 

"  A  high  council  is  selected  out  of  the  higli-priests, 
and  consists  of  twelve  members,  which  is  in  peiyie- 
tual  session  to  ad\  ise  the  presidency  ;  in  which  eacli 
is  free  to  give  and  argue  his  opinion.  The  president 
sums  up  the  matter  and  gives  tlie  decision,  perhaps 
in  opposition  to  a  great  majority,  but  to  which  all 
must  yield  implicit  obedience ;  and  probably  there 
has  never  been  known,  under  the  present  head,  a 
dissent  when  the  'awful  nod'  lias  been  given,  for  it 
is  the  '  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  a  god.'" 

It  is  not  unfrequently  denied  by  the  Mormons 
that  they  hold  tlie  lawfulness  of  the  practice  of  po- 
lygamy, or  the  marriage  of  one  man  to  a  pluralit)'  of 
wives.  But  the  testimony  of  all  travellers  to  the 
Salt  Lake  valley,  and  residents  in  Deserdt  is  uniform 
on  this  point.  The  addition  of  wives  to  a  man's 
family  after  tlie  first,  is  called  a  "  sealing  to  him," 
which  constitutes  a  relation  with  all  the  rights  and 
sanctions  of  matrimouy.  The  seer  alone  has  the 
power  which  he  can  use  by  delegation  of  granting 
the  privilege  of  increasing  tlie  number  of  wives  ;  and 
as  he  can  autliorize.  so  he  can  annul  the  marriage 
and  dissolve  the  relationship  between  tlie  parties. 

In  their  remote  settlement  of  the  Far  West,  the 
Mormons  have  made  rapid  material  progress,  though 
their  moral  condition  seems  to  be  of  tlie  most  de- 
graded cliaraeter.  They  have  sent  missionaries  into 
ahuo.st  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  succes.sfuUy 
propagated  their  system  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
more  especial!)'  in  Wales,  where  they  have  obtained 
thousands  of  converts.  They  have  made  little  or  no 
progress  in  Germany,  but  liave  been  very  successful 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  England  and 
Wales,  tlie  census  of  1851  reports  as  many  as  222 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  this  body,  most  of 
them,  however,  being  merely  rooms.  The  number 
of  sittings  in  these  places  of  worship  is  stated  to  be 
30,78.3.  But  since  that  time  the  sect  has  made  great 
additions  to  its  numbers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, more  especially  among  the  working  classes, 
many  of  wliom  are  yearly  attracted  to  emigrate  to 
the  Salt  Lake  valley,  buoyed  up  with  expectations 
which  are  only  doomed  to  meet  with  hitter  disap- 
pointment. 

MORNING  HYMN.  The  author  of  the  '  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  '  mentions  a  sacred  hymn  for 
the  morning,  wliich,  however,  he  calls  the  morning 
prayer.     Otlier  writers  term  it  the  hymn,  the  an- 


gelical hymn,  and  the  great  doxology.  (See  An- 
gelical Hymn.)  The  Morning  Hymn  ran  in 
these  words :  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  towards  men.  We  praise  thee,  we 
laud  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  wor- 
ship thee  by  the  great  High  Priest,  thee  the  true 
God,  the  only  unbegotten,  wliom  no  one  can  ap- 
proach, for  thy  gi-eat  glory,  O  Lord,  lieavenly  King, 
God  the  Fatlier  Almighty  :  Lord  God,  the  Fa- 
ther of  Christ,  the  immaculate  Lamb,  who  tak- 
etli  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  receive  our  pra3'er, 
thou  that  sittest  upon  the  cherubims.  For  thou  only 
art  holy,  thou  only  Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God, 
tlie  God  of  every  created  being,  and  our  King.  By 
whom  unto  thee  be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration." 

Clirysostom  speaks  of  this  hymn  as  said  daily  at 
morning  prayer.  It  was  used  anciently  in  the  com- 
munion service,  and  among  the  monks  as  an  ordi- 
nary hymn  in  their  daily  moniing  service.  This 
livmn  is  used  also  in  the  modern  Greek  church. 

'  JIORNING  SERVICE.  According  to  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  the  morning  service  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  cliurch  commenced  with  singing  the 
sixty-third  psalm,  which  Clirysostom  alleges  to  have 
been  appointed  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  to  be 
said  every  morning  "as a  spiritual  song  .and  medicine 
to  blot  out  our  sins;  to  raise  our  souls  and  intlanie  them 
with  a  mighty  fire  of  devotion  ;  to  make  us  over- 
flow with  goodness  and  love,  and  send  us  with  such 
preparation  to  approach  and  appear  before  God." 
Athanasius  also  recommends  this  p.salm  to  virgins 
and  others  as  proper  to  be  said  privately  in  their 
morning  devotions.  Immediately  after  this  psalm 
in  the  morning  service  follow  the  prayers  for  tlie 
several  orders  of  catechumens,  energumens,  candi- 
dates for  baptism,  and  penitents.  Ta  these  suc- 
ceeded the  prayers  of  tlie  faithful  or  communicants, 
that  is  the  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  all 
orders  of  men  in  the  church.  At  the  close  of  these 
prayers  the  deacon  thus  exhorted  the  people  to  pray 
for  peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  day  en- 
suing and  their  whole  lives  :  •'  Let  us  beg  of  God 
his  mercies  and  compassions,  that  this  morning  and 
this  day,  and  all  the  time  of  our  pilgrimage,  may 
be  passed  by  us  in  peace  and  without  sin  :  let  us  beg 
of  God  that  he  would  send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and 
give  us  a  Christian  end,  and  be  gracious  and  merci- 
ful imto  us.  Let  us  commend  ourselves  and  one 
another  to  the  living  God  by  his  only-begotten  Son." 
The  deacon  having  now  bid  the  people  commend 
themselves  to  God,  the  bishop  oflered  up  the  CoM- 
MF,Nn.\TOKY  Prayer  (which  see),  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  tlie  Morning  Thanksgiving.  After  this  the 
dsacon  bids  the  people  bow  their  heads,  and  receive 
the  imposition  of  hands,  or  the  bishop's  benediction, 
wliich  was  conveyed  in  these  words  :  "  0  God,  faith- 
ful and  true,  that  showest  mercy  to  thon.sands  and  ten 
thousands  of  them  that  love  thee  ;  who  art  the  friend 
of  the  humble,  and  defender  of  tlie  poor,  whose  aid  all 
things   stand  in  need  of,   because  all  things  serve 
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tliec  :  loi)k  flown  upon  this  tliy  peojilp,  wlio  bow 
tlipir  lipails  nnto  tlioe,  Hnd  lilcss  tlieni  with  tliy  spirit- 
nal  bpiiediction  ;  keep  tliein  as  llie  apple  of  llie  eve  ; 
preserve  tlicni  in  pietv  and  ri};lileonsne>s.  and  voncli- 
safo  to  bring  lliein  to  ptirnal  life,  in  Clirist  .lesns  tbv 
beloved  Son,  with  whom  unto  tliec  be  glory,  honour, 
and  adoration,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever, 
world  wiiliout  end.  Auieii."  At  the  close  of  this 
solemn  prayer  the  deacon  dismisses  the  congrega- 
tion with  the  usual  form  of  words,  "  Depart  in 
peace." 

MORPHEUS,  the  god  of  sleep  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  and  the  originator  of  dreams. 

MORPHO,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  under  which 
.she  w.-is  worshipped  at  Sparta. 

MORRISOXIAN'.-*.     See  ICvANGF.i.rr.u.  Inion, 

MORS  (Lat.  death;,  one  of  the  infernal  deities 
among  the  ancient  Romans. 

MORTAL  SINS.  In  the  theology  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  sins  arc  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
called  viminl  and  rcninl.  The  former  is  defined  to 
be  a  grievous  olVence  or  transgiTfsion  against  the 
Law  of  God ;  and  it  is  styled  viortol,  because  "  it 
kills  the  soul  by  depriving  it  of  its  true  life,  which  is 
.sjtnctifying  grace;  and  because  it  brings  everlasting 
death  and  danmation  on  the  soul."  The  mortal  or 
deadly  sins  are  reckoned  by  Romish  divines  seven  in 
number. — pride,  covetousness,  lust,  anger,  gluttony. 
envy,  sloth.  All  the  commandments  of  the  church 
are  declared  to  be  biruling  under  pain  of  mortal  sin. 
Those  who  die  in  mortal  sin  are  alloired  to  go  direct 
to  the  place  of  eternal  torment.  This  distinction  as 
taught  by  the  Romanists  %vas  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient church.  Augustine  indeed  speaks  of  mortal 
sins,  such  as  murder,  theft,  and  adultery,  because 
they  were  not  pardoned  without  the  solemm'ty  of  a 
public  repentance. 

MOH'l'AR  (Holy),  used  in  the  Romish  Church  for 
cementing  alt.ir-stone  and  relic-tomb.  It  is  conse- 
crated by  the  prayer,  "O  most  High  God.  sanc- 
tify and  hallow  tliese  creatures  of  lime  and  sand. 
Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  Holy  water  is 
u<ed  in  the  preparation  of  this  mortar,  and  wlicu 
made  the  Pontilf,  with  his  mitre  on,  blesses  it. 

MORTMAIN  [niortua  /hh/ih.  by  a  dead  hand),  a 
donation  or  beuuest  of  lands  to  some  spiritu.il  per- 
son or  corporation  and  their  successors. 

MORTUARIES,  a  .sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriols, 
being  a  customary  git't  claimed  by  and  due  to  the 
incumbent  in  very  many  parishes  on  the  death  of 
his  [mrishiciners. 

M0SCAI5E.\NS.  a  iMohammedan  sect,  wlio  hold 
the  notions  of  the  ANTilKOr'OMOKl'lllTi:s  (which  see) 
in  regard  to  the  Deity,  believing  him  to  be  possessed 
of  a  niatcrinl  body  like  a  human  being. 

MOSt'II.V  TARA,  one  of  the  seven  planets  men- 
tioned by  Pocock,  as  having  been  worshipped  bv 
the  ancioiit  .\rabians. 

MOSII.VIililCIHTES.  or  assimilators,  a  heretical 
sect  of  the  .Mohammedans,  who  maintain  that  there 


is  a  resemblance  between  G(mI  and  his  creatures. 
Thcv  suppose  him  to  be  a  figure  composed  of  mem- 
bers or  parts,  either  spiritual  or  corporeal,  and  that 
he  is  capable  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another. 
Some  persons  belonging  to  this  sect  believe  that  God 
can  assume  a  human  foim  as  (iabricl  does,  and  in 
proof  of  this  they  refer  to  Mohammed's  words,  that 
he  ."aw  the  Lord  in  a  most  beautiful  fonn,  and  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  Moses  is  said  to  have  talked 
with  God  face  to  face. 

.MOSLEMS,  a  name  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb 
fiilama.  to  be  devoted  to  God,  and  applied  to  tho.se 
who  believe  in  the  Koran,  and  who,  in  the  Moham- 
medan sense  of  the  word,  form  the  body  of  the 
faithful. 

MOSQUE,  a  Mohammedan  place  of  religion!) 
worship.  The  Arabic  term  is  Mnsjld.  an  oratory 
or  pl.ice  of  praver.  Mos(|ues  arc  bnilt  of  stone,  and 
i]i  the  figure  of  a  square.  In  front  of  the  principal 
gate  is  a  square  court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and 
all  round  the  court  are  low  galleries,  the  roofs  of 
which  are  sujiporied  by  marble  pillars.  In  these 
the  Mohannncdans  perform  their  ablutions  before 
entering  the  place  of  prayer.  The  walls  of  the 
mosques  are  all  white,  except  where  the  name  of 
God  is  written  in  large  Arabic  characters.  In  each 
mosque  there  are  a  great  number  of  lamps,  between 
which  li.ang  crystal  rings,  oslrich  egg.s,  and  other 
curiosities,  which  make  a  fine  show  when  the  lamps 
are  lighted.  About  each  mosque  there  are  sii  high 
towers,  each  having  three  little  open  galleries  raised 
one  above  another.  The.«e  towers,  which  are  called 
Afimirels.  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorned  with 
gilding  and  other  ornaments,  and  from  these  Minarets 
the  people  are  summoned  to  prayer  by  certain  ofli- 
cers  appointed  for  the  puqiose,  whom  they  call 
4/"M""'«-  Most  of  the  mosques  have  a  kind  of 
hospital  attached  to  them,  in  which  travellers, 
whether  believers  or  infidels,  may  t:nd  entertainment 
for  three  da  vs.  Each  mosque  has  aNo  a  place  called 
Tarbi''.  which  is  the  burying-place  of  its  founders ; 
within  which  there  is  a  tomb  six  or  seven  feet  in 
length,  and  covereil  with  velvet  or  green  satin:  at 
each  end  are  two  wax  tapers,  and  around  it  are  sev- 
eral seats  provided  for  those  who  read  the  Koran, 
and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  No  person 
is  allowed  to  enter  a  nlO^(ple  with  his  shoes  or 
stockings  on  ;  and  hence  the  pavements  are  covered 
with  pieces  of  stiif)",  sewed  together  in  broad  stripes, 
each  wide  enough  to  hold  a  row  of  men  in  a  kneel- 
ing, sitting,  or  prostrate  position.  Women  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  moscpu'S,  but  are  obliged  to  re- 
main in  the  outer  porches  of  the  building. 

MOSTEHICIl.  a  word  used  by  Mohammedan 
doctors  to  denote  those  things  which  ought  to  be 
observed,  but  which  if  neglected  do  not  merit  pun- 
ishment nor  even  a  reprimiuid. 

MOTAZELISTS,  or  Separatists,  a  Mohammedan 
sect  so  called,  bciaiise  they  sepaialcd  from  the 
orthodox.     They  arc  said  to  have  twenty  subdivi- 
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Bions,  but  all  agree  in  excluding  eternal  attributes 
from  the  Divine  essence,  saying,  tliat  tbe  Most  Higli 
God  knows  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  liis  essence ; 
and  tliey  were  led  to  this  subtle  distinction  by  the 
belief  that  tlieir  opponents,  tlie  Attributists,  gave 
tiiese  attnbutes  an  actual  existence,  tlius  making 
them  so  many  gods.  Their  object  was  to  avoid  tlie 
Christian  doctrine  of  Persons  in  tlie  Divine  Essence. 
'I'hey  also  maintained  the  creation  of  tlie  Koran  ; 
and  some  of  them  declared  that  its  composition  was 
no  miracle,  since  it  might  be  surpassed  in  eloquence. 

MOTECALLEMUN,  those  who  make  profes- 
sion of,  or  have  written  upon,  the  scholastic  theology 
of  the  Mohammedans.     See  Kei.am. 

MOTETT,  a  term  used  in  church  music  to  denote 
a  short  piece  of  music,  highly  el.aboraled,  of  whicli 
tlie  subipct  is  taken  from  the  psalms  or  liymns  used 
in  tlie  Cliurcli  of  England. 

MOTHER  CHURCH.    See  Ecclesia  Matrix. 

MOTHER-GODDESSES  (Eat.  Matres  Deer),  a 
name  applied  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  female  divi- 
niiies  of  tlie  first  rank,  particularly  to  Cyhele,  Ceres, 
Juno,  and  Ve-ita. 

MOUNTAIN  MEN.  See  Covknanters,  Re- 
formed Presbyteiiians. 

MOUNTAINS.     See  High  Places. 

MOURNERS.     See  Flentes. 

MOURNING.  The  modes  of  giving  expression 
to  sorrow  have  varied  in  different  ages  and  countries. 
In  the  East  the  mourner  has  always  been  remark- 
able for  his  dejected  and  haggard  aspect.  His  dress 
is  slovenly,  his  liair  dishevelled,  his  beard  untrim- 
med,  and  his  whole  apparel  in  a  state  of  negligence 
and  disorder.  The  Israelites  of  old  >vere  wont  to 
rend  their  garments,  sprinkle  dust  upon  their  heads, 
and  to  put  on  .sackcloth  and  oilier  mourning  apparel. 
Hence  we  find  it  said  of  Joshua  when  the  armies  of 
Israel  were  compelled  to  tlee  before  their  enemies, 
that  (Josh.  vii.  6.)  "he  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to 
the  earth  upon  bis  face  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  until 
the  eventide,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  put 
dust  upon  their  heads."  And  Jeremiah,  when  he 
foresaw  the  approaching  desolation  of  their  country, 
calls  upon  the  Jews  to  prepare  for  tlie  funeral  obse- 
quies of  their  nation  in  these  aftccting  words,  ix.  17, 
18,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Consider  ye,  and 
call  for  the  mourning  women,  tliat  they  may  come ; 
and  send  for  cunning  women,  that  they  may  come : 
and  let  them  make  haste,  and  t,ake  up  a  wailing  for 
us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears,  and  our 
eyelids  gush  out  with  waters."  On  the  Egyptian 
monuments  also  are  seen  represented  various  in- 
stances of  extreme  grief,  indicated  by  similar  tokens. 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  modern  authority  on  all  that  regards  Egyp- 
tian antiquit  ies,  gives  a  very  grapliic  description  of  the 
modes  of  expressing  grief  in  the  ancient  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  "When  any  one  died,"  he  says,  "all  the 
fem.alcs  of  his  faniily,  covering  their  heads  and  faces 
with  dust  and  mud,  and   leaving  the  body   in  the 


house,  ran  tlirough  the  streets,  with  their  bosoms 
exposed,  striking  themselves,  and  uttering  loud  la- 
mentations. Their  friends  and  relations  joined  them 
as  they  went,  uniting  in  the  same  demonstrations  of 
grief;  and  wlien  tlie  deceased  was  a  person  of  con- 
sideration, many  strangers  accompanied  them,  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory.  Hired  mourners  were  also 
employed  to  add,  by  their  feigned  demonstrations  of 
grief,  to  the  real  lamentations  of  the  family,  and  to 
heighten  the  show  of  respect  paid  to  the  deceased. 
'The  men,  in  like  manner,  girding  their  dress  below 
their  waist,  went  through  the  town  smiting  their 
breast,' and  throwing  dust  and  mud  upon  their  heads. 
But  the  greater  number  of  mourners  consisted  of 
women,  as  is  usual  In  Egypt  at  the  present  day  ;  and 
since  the  mode  of  lanientatioii  now  practi.sed  at 
Cairo  is  probably  very  similar  to  that  of  former 
times,  a  description  of  it  may  serve  to  Illustrate  one 
of  the  customs  of  ancient  Egypt. 

"  As  soon  as  the  marks  of  approachinsj-  dzaxh  are 
observed,  the  females  of  the  family  raiso  'he  cry  of 
lauientation  ;  one  generally  commencing  In  a  low 
tone,  and  exclaiming,  '  0  my  misfortune  P  which  Is 
immediately  taken  up  by  another  with  increased 
vehemence ;  and  all  join  in  similar  exclamations, 
united  with  piercing  cries.  They  call  or  the  de- 
ceased, according  to  their  degree  of  relationship  :  as, 
'O  my  father!'  O  my  mother!'  '0  iny  sister!'  'O 
my  brother!'  '0  my  aunt!'  or,  according  to  the 
friendship  and  connection  subsisting  between  them, 
as,  'O  my  master!'  '0  lord  of  the  house!'  '0  my 
friend  !'  '  O  my  dear,  my  soul,  my  eyes  !'  and  many 
of  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the 
family,  join  in  the  lamentation,  lliicd  niouniiiig 
women  are  also  engaged,  who  utter  cries  of  grief, 
and  praise  the  virtues  of  the  deceased;  while  the 
females  of  the  house  rend  their  clothes,  beat  them- 
selves, and  make  other  violent  demonstrations  of 
sorrow.  A  soil  of  funeral  dirge  is  also  chanted  by 
the  mourning  women  to  the  sound  of  the  t.ambourine. 
from  which  tbe  tinkling  plates  have  been  removed. 
This  continues  until  the  funeral  takes  place,  which, 
if  the  person  died  in  the  morning.  Is  performed  the 
.same  day;  but  if  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  it  is 
defeiTed  until  the  morning,  the  lamentations  being 
continued  all  night." 

Mohammed  forbade  the  wailing  of  women  at 
funerals,  but  notwithstanding  this  prohibition  of  the 
Prophet,  the  custom  is  still  found  even  where  tlie 
Koran  is  in  other  respects  most  firmly  believed. 
Thus  Mr.  Lane  tells  us  that  in  modern  Egypt  lie 
has  seen  mourning  women  of  the  lower  classes  fol- 
lowing a  bier,  having  their  faces,  which  were  un- 
veiled, and  their  head -coverings  and  their  bosoms 
besmeared  with  mud.  The  same  writer  inform  us, 
that  "  the  funeral  of  a  devout  sheikh  difiers  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  ordinary  mortals ;  and  the 
women.  Instead  of  wailing,  rend  the  air  with  the 
shrill  and  (piavering  cries  of  joy,  called  ziighareet: 
and  if  these  cries  are  discontinued  but  for  a  minute, 
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llic  bearers  of  tlie  bier  protest  they  cannot  proceed, 
tlmt  a  superniitinal  power  rivets  tlioni  to  tlie  spot." 

Tlie  noisv  nioiiriiing  of  tlie  Ei;yplirtiis  appears  to 
Imve  been  imitated  In-  tlie  Israelites,  wlio  hired  pro- 
fessional mourners  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of  la- 
mentation, and  these,  coinmeiiciiig  their  dolefid  strains 
Immedialelv  after  the  iierson  had  expired,  continued 
at  intervals  until  the  dead  body  liad  been  buried. 
Instrumental  music  w.is  afterwards  introduced  on 
these  occasions,  the  trumpet  being  used  at  the  funer- 
als of  the  wealthy,  and  the  pipe  or  tlute  at  those  of 
the  humbler  classes.  Such  were  the  minstrels  whom 
oiir  Lord  found  in  the  house  of  .lairns,  nial<ing  a 
noise  round  tlie  bed  on  which  the  dead  body  of  his 
dau,'liter  lay.  The  mournful  wailing  over  the  dead 
was  more  particularly  violent  when  the  women  were 
engaged  in  washing  the  corpse ;  in  perfuming  it ; 
and  when  it  was  carried  out  for  burial.  While  the 
funeral  procession  was  on  its  way  to  the  place  of  in- 
terment, the  melancholy  cries  of  tlie  women  were 
intermingled  with  the  devout  singing  of  the  men. 
Hired  mourners  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  is 
seen  in  the  description  which  Homer  gives  of  a 
band  of  mourners  surrounding  the  body  of  Hector, 
whose  funeral  dirge  they  sung  with  many  sighs  and 
tears. 

.Vnother  mode  of  expressing  intense  soitow  in 
flic  East  among  the  relations  of  the  dead  was  by 
cutting  and  slashing  their  bodies  with  daggers  and 
knives.  (See  Cuttings  in  the  Flicsh.)  To  this 
barbarous  custom  .Jeremiah  alludes,  xlviii.  .37,  "  For 
every  head  shall  be  bald,  and  every  beard  clipped : 
upon  all  the  hands  shall  be  cuttings,  and  upon  the 
loins  sackcloth."  Moses  forbids  the  pnactice.  Lev. 
xix.  28,  "Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your 
flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you :  I 
am  the  Lord;"  and  again,  Ueut.  xiv.  1,  "Ye  are  the 
children  of  the  Lord  your  God.  Ye  shall  not  cut 
yourselves,  nor  inake  any  baldness  between  your 
eyes  for  the  dead."  The  Persians  express  their  sor- 
row with  similar  extravagance  when  celebrating  the 
annivers.ary  of  the  death  of  IIossf.iN  (which  see). 

The  time  of  mourniug  in  .ancient  times  wjis  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  who 
liiid  died.  The  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob  se- 
venty days.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  mourn- 
ing lasted  till  the  thiiiieth  day  after  the  funeral. 
At  Sparta  the  time  of  mouniing  was  limited  to  eleven 
days.  During  the  period  allotted  to  mourning  the 
relatives  remained  at  home  in  strict  seclusion,  never 
appearing  in  public.  They  were  accustomed  to  wear 
a  black  dress,  and  they  tore,  cut  off,  and  sometimes 
shaved  their  hair.  The  Jews  also  in  ordinary  cases 
of  sorrow  let  their  hair  hang  loose  and  dishevelled 
upon  their  shoulders ;  when  their  grief  was  more 
Bevere,  they  cut  off  their  hair,  and  in  a  sudden  and 
violent  paroxysm  of  grief  they  plucked  the  hair  otT 
with  their  hands.  To  this  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Kzra  ix.  3,  "  And  when  I  heard  this  thing,  I  rent  my 


gannent  and  my  mantle,  and  plucked  off  the  hair  ot 
my  head  and  of  my  beanl,  and  sat  down  a.stonied." 

It  has  been  usual  from  remote  ages  for  mourners 
to  wear  for  a  time  n  dress  or  badge  of  a  particular 
colour.  The  official  mourners  at  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian funeral  bound  their  heads  with  fillets  of  blue. 
The  same  colour  is  still  adopted  by  mounierg  in 
modern  Egypt.  The  dress  worn  by  chief  mourners 
at  a  Chinese  funeral  is  composed  of  coarse  white 
cloth,  with  bandages  of  the  same  worn  round  the 
head.  In  Bnrmah  also  white  is  the  mourning  colour. 
The  ancient  (ireeks,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
wore  outer  garments  of  black,  and  the  same  colour 
was  worn  by  mourners  of  bfitli  sexes  among  the 
ancient  Romans  under  the  Kcpublic.  Under  the 
Empire,  however,  a  change  took  jilace  in  this  parti- 
cular, white  veils  being  at  that  time  worn  by  the 
women,  while  the  men  continued  to  wear  a  black 
dress.  Men  appeared  in  a  mourning  dress  only  for 
a  U'sv  days,  but  women  for  a  year  when  they  lost  a 
husband  or  a  parent.  From  the  time  of  Domitian, 
the  women  wore  nothing  but  white  garments,  with- 
out any  oniainents  of  gold,  jewels,  or  (leiirls.  The 
men  let  their  hair  and  beards  grow,  and  wore  no 
wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads  while  the  days  of 
mouniing  lasted.  Mourning  was  not  used  among 
the  Greeks  for  children  under  three  years  of  age. 

It  was  an  invariable  custom  among  Oriental  mourn- 
ers to  lay  aside  all  jewels  and  other  ornaments. 
Hence  we  find  .Jehovah  calling  upon  the  Israelites 
thus  to  manifest  their  heartfelt  -oirow  for  sin,  Exod. 
xxxiii.  5,  6.  "  For  the  l^ord  had  said  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  are  a  stitl'-necked 
people  :  I  will  come  up  into  the  midst  of  thee  in  a 
moment,  .and  consume  thee :  therefore  now  put  off 
thy  ornaments  from  thee,  that  I  may  know  what  to 
do  unto  thee.  And  the  children  of  Israel  stripped 
themselves  of  their  oniaments  by  the  mount  Horeb." 
The  -same  practice  was  followed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  In  Jndea  mourners  were  often 
clothed  in  sackcloth  of  hair.  To  sit  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  is  a  very  frequent  Oriental  expression  to 
denote  mourning.  In  deep  sorrow  persons  some- 
times threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and  rolled  in 
the  dust.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  tind  various  in- 
stances of  individuals  expressing  their  sorrow  by 
sprinkling  thenii-elvcs  with  ashes.  Thus  Tamar 
"put  ashes  on  her  head,"  and  Monlecai  "rent  his 
clothes  and  put  on  sackcloth  with  ashes."  In  the 
same  way  mourners  sometimes  put  dust  upon  their 
heads.  Thus  Joshua,  when  lamenting  the  defeat  of 
the  Israelites  before  .\i,  "rent  his  clothes  and  fell  to 
the  earth  upon  his  face,  he  and  the  eldei's  of  Israel, 
and  |iut  dust  upon  their  he.ids."  In  some  cases 
mourners,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  laid  their  hands 
upon  their  heads,  and  when  in  great  distress  they 
covered  their  heads.  Ilimian.  when  his  plot  ag-a'nst 
Mordecai  was  discovered,  "  basted  to  his  house 
mourning,  and  having  his  head  covered."  To  cover 
the  face,  also,  wan  aiuong  the  Jews,  as  among  almost 
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all  nations,  a  symptom  of  deep  mourning.  Tims  it 
is  said  of  David  wlien  lie  heard  of  Absalom's  death, 
"  he  covered  his  face  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice." 
Covering  the  lips  also  was  a  \'ery  ancient  sign  of 
mourning.  Tims  Ezekiel,  when  his  wife  died,  i.s 
commanded,  xxiv.  17,  "Forbear  to  cry,  make  no 
mourning  for  the  dead,  bind  the  tire  of  thine  head 
upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  slices  upon  thy  feet,  and 
cover  not  thy  lips,  and  eat  not  the  bread  of  men." 

The  Hebrew  prophets  sometimes  describe  mourn- 
ers, when  in  deep  distress,  as  .sitting  upon  tlie 
ground.  Thus  Lam.  ii.  10,  "Tlie  elders  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  keep  silence  : 
they  have  cast  up  dust  upon  their  heads  ;  they  have 
girded  themselves  with  .sackcloth :  the  virgins  of 
Jeru.'alem  hang  down  their  heads  to  the  ground." 
A  very  common  sign,  more  especially  of  penitential 
sorrow,  was  smiting  upon  the  breast.  This,  indeed, 
among  Eastern  females,  is  a  frequent  mode  of  dis- 
playing excessive  grief  They  beat  their  breasts, 
tear  their  flesh  and  faces  with  their  nails.  The  mo- 
dern Greeks  at  their  funerals  emjiloy  women,  who 
repeat  a  deep  and  hollow  succession  of  prolonged 
monosyllables.  Tlie  Ciiinese  women,  also,  make 
loud  lamentations  and  wailings  over  the  dead,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  a 
family.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa, 
mentions  that  among  various  tribes  of  negroes,  wlien 
a  person  of  consequence  dies,  the  relations  and  neigh- 
bours meet  together  and  engage  in  loud  wailings. 
The  same  practice  is  followed  at  an  L-ish  wake,  when 
the  keeners  or  professional  mourners  give  way  to  the 
most  vociferous  expressions  of  grief. 

Among  the  modern  Jews  the  mourning  which  fol- 
lows the  death  of  a  relative  continues  for  seven  days, 
during  which  the  motuners  never  venture  abroad, 
nor  transact  any  business,  but  sit  upon  the  gi'ound 
without  shoes,  receiving  the  condolences  of  their 
brethren.  They  are  not  allowed  to  shave  their 
beards,  cut  their  nails,  or  wash  themselves  for  thirty 
days.  Among  the  natives  of  Northern  Guinea,  all 
the  blood  relations  of  the  deceased  are  required  to 
shave  their  heads,  and  wear  none  but  the  poorest  and 
most  tattered  garments  for  one  month.  The  wives 
are  expected  to  come  together  everv  morning  and 
evening,  and  spend  an  hour  in  bewailing  their  hus- 
band. This  term  of  mourning  is  continued  for  one 
month,  after  which  the  male  relations  come  together, 
and  the  wives  of  the  deceased  are  distributed  among 
them  like  any  other  property.  They  are  then  per- 
mitted to  wash  themselves,  put  away  the  ordinary 
badges  of  mourning,  arid  before  taking  up  with  their 
new  husbands,  they  are  permitted  to  visit  their  own 
relations  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  them. 

Ill  .Japan  mourners  are  dressed  in  white,  and  re- 
main shut  in  the  house  with  the  door  fastened,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  shave  and  dress,  and 
return  to  their  ordinary  emplo\-menls.  Bright  col- 
ours, however,  are  not  to  be  worn,  nor  a  Sinto  temple 
entered  for  thirteen  months. 


The  early  Christians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
contemplate  death  not  as  a  melancholy  but  a  joyful 
event,  gave  no  countenance  to  immoderate  grief, 
or  exce.ssive  mourning,  on  occasion  of  the  decease  of 
a  Christian  brother  or  sister.  The  mourning  cus- 
toms of  the  Jews,  accordingly,  were  completely 
discarded,  as  entirely  inconsistent  with  Christian 
faith  aud  hope.  Some  of  the  fathers  actually  cen- 
sure the  practice  of  wearing  black  as  a  sign  of  mourn- 
ing. Augustine  especially  speaks  with  severity  on 
this  point.  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  should  we  disfigure 
ourselves  with  black,  unless  we  would  imitate  unbe- 
lieving nations,  not  only  in  their  wailing  for  the 
dead,  but  also  in  their  mouming  apparel  ?  Be  assured 
these  are  foreign  and  unlawful  usages  ;  but  if  lawful, 
they  are  not  becoming."  No  rules  were  laid  down 
in  the  early  Christian  church  as  to  the  duration  of 
mourning  for  the  dead.  This  matter  was  left  to 
cu.stom  and  the  feeling  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Heathen  customs,  however,  gradually  crept  into  the 
church,  which  called  forth  the  animadversions  of 
some  of  the  fathers.  Thus  Augustine  complains  of 
some  in  his  time  who  superstitionsly  observed  nine 
days  of  mourning  in  imitation  of  the  Novcndiah  of 
the  Pagan  Romans. 

MOVEABLE  FEASTS,  those  feasts  observed  in 
various  sections  of  the  Christian  church  which  fall  on 
ditferent  daj-s  in  the  calendar  in  each  year;  as  for  in- 
stance Easter  and  the  feasts  calculated  from  Easter. 
The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  several 
tables  for  calculating  Easter,  and  also  rules  to  know 
when  the  moveable  feasts  and  holidays  begin.  Thus, 
Easter-day,  on  which  the  rest  depend,  is  always  the 
iirst  Sunday  after  the  full  moon,  which  hajipens  up- 
on or  next  after  the  twenty-tirst  day  of  March,  and 
if  the  full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter-day 
is  the  Sunday  after.  Advent  Sunday  is  always  the 
nearest  Sunday  to  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  whether 
before  or  after.  The  moveable  feasts  before  Easter 
are  Septuagesiina  Sunday,  nine  weeks  ;  Sexagesima 
Sunday,  eight  weeks  ;  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  seven 
weeks ;  and  Quadragesima  Sunday,  six  weeks.  The 
moveable  feasts  after  Easter  are  Rogation  Sunday, 
five  weeks  ;  Ascension  Day,  forty  days  ;  Whit-Sun- 
dav,  seven  weeks  ;  Trinitv  Sunday,  eight  weeks. 

MOZARABIC  LITURGY.    See  Liturgies. 

MOZDARIANS,  a  heretical  Mohammedan  sect 
who  held  it  possible  for  God  to  be  a  liar  and  unjust. 
Mozdar,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  declared  those  per- 
sons to  be  infidels  who  took  upon  them  the  admin- 
istration of  public  afl'airs.  He  condemned  all  indeed 
who  did  not  embrace  his  opinions  as  chargeable  with 
infidelity. 

MUDITA,  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  Biiawana 
(which  see),  or  meditation,  in  which  the  Budhist 
priests  are  required  to  engage.  The  miidita  is  the 
meditation  of  joy,  but  it  is  not  the  joy  arising  from 
earthly  possessions.  It  feels  indifferent  to  indivi- 
duals, and  refers  to  all  sentient  beings.  In  the  exer- 
cise  of  this  mode  of  meditation,  the  priest   nmst 
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exprei's  tlie  wi>li,  '•  May  tlic  good  fortune  of  tlie 
|iro»|icr<)i;s  never  jiass  ii«:iy  ;  may  eacli  one  receive 
liis  own  appoinloii  reward." 

Ml'KZZlN.  an  ofRctr  Injlongin'j;  to  a  Muliamine- 
diin  iiuKiipte,  wlidse  duty  it  is  to  sinninon  tlie  faillifiil 
ti>  pravers  live  times  aday  at  the  appointed  liours. 
Stationed  on  one  of  tlie  minarets  lie  chants  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  the  form  of  proclamation.  Before  do- 
ing so,  however,  the  .Muezzin  ought  to  repeat  the 
following  prayer :  "  0  my  God  !  give  me  piet}- ; 
purify  me  :  thou  alone  hast  the  power.  Thou  art 
my  benefactor  and  my  master,  O  Lord !  Thou  art 
towards  me  as  I  ilesire,  may  I  be  towards  thee  as 
lliou  desiiest.  Mv  God!  cause  my  interior  to  be 
better  than  my  exterior.  Direct  all  my  actions  to 
rectitude.  O  God !  deign  in  thy  mercy  to  direct 
my  will  tovard.s  that  whicli  is  good,  (tiaut  me  at 
the  same  time,  true  honour  and  spiritual  poverty,  O 
thou,  the  most  niercitul  of  the  mercit'ul."  .\lter  this 
prayer,  he  must  make  proclamation  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  God  is  great  (four  times  repeated)  ;  I  bear 
witness,  that  there  is  no  God  hut  God  (twice  re- 
peated) ;  I  bear  witness,  that  Mohammed  is  the  pro- 
phet of  God  ^twice  repeated) ;  Come  to  the  Temple 
of  salvation  (twice  repeated);  God  is  great,  God  is 
most  great ;  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Moham 
incd  is  his  prophet."  The  same  proclamation  is  m.ade 
at  the  five  cjinonical  hours,  but  at  morning  jtmyer, 
the  Muezzin  must  add,  "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep" 
(twice  repeated). 

.MUFTI,  the  Iiead  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  in 
Turkey,  and  the  chief  ecclesiastical  ruler.  He  is 
held  ill  the  highest  respect,  and  his  authority  is  very 
great  ihrnugliout  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  person  chosen  to  this  responsible  office  is  <ilways 
one  noted  t'or  his  learning  and  the  strict  purity  of 
his  life.  The  electicm  of  the  Mufti  is  vested  in  the 
Sultan,  who  uniroruilv  receives  him  with  the  utmost 
respect,  rising  up  and  advancing  seven  steps  to  meet 
liim  ;  and  when  he  has  occasion  to  write  to  the  Mufti, 
asking  his  opinion  on  any  important  point,  he  ad- 
dresses him  in  such  terms  as  these  :  "Thou  art  the 
wisest  of  the  wise,  instructed  in  all  knowledge,  the 
most  excellent  of  the  excellent,  abstaining  from 
things  unlawful,  the  .spring  of  virtue  and  true  science, 
heir  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  doctrines,  resolvcr 
of  the  problems  of  faith,  revealer  of  the  orthodox 
articles,  key  of  the  treasures  of  truth,  the  light  to 
doubtful  allegories,  strengthened  with  the  grace  of 
the  Supreme  Guide  and  Legislator  of  mankind.  May 
the  most  high  God  perpetuate  thy  virtue  ' 

The  office  of  Mnfli  is  not  restricted  to  religious 
but  extends  also  to  civil  m.atters.  He  is  consulted 
ill  all  impoit.aiit  points  by  the  Sultan  and  the  govern- 
ment. On  such  occasions  the  case  is  proposed  to 
him  in  writing,  and  iinilerneath  he  states  his  decision 
ill  brief  but  ex|ilicit  terms,  accompanied  with  these 
emphatic  words,  in  which  he  repudiates  all  claims  to 
infallibility,  "  God  knows  better."  In  civil  or  crimi- 
nal suitji  the  judgment  of  the  Ci/</i  or  judge  is  regu- 


lated by  the  opinion  which  may  be  given  by  the 
Mufti. 

In  all  matters  of  state  the  Sultan  takes  no  step  of 
importance  without  coiisnlling  this  supreme  eccle- 
siastical officer.  No  capital  sentence  can  be  pro- 
nounced upon  a  dignitary  ;  neither  war  nor  peace 
can  be  proclaimed,  without  the  Fktva  (which  sec  . 
or  sanction  of  the  Mufti,  who  genendly.  before  giving 
his  decision,  consults  the  College  of  Uleinns.  This 
privilege  po.<.sessed  by  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  or  Shflkhtd-Islam,  as  he  is  often  called,  has 
on  some  occasions  been  abused  for  the  purjiose  <if 
dellironing  Sultans,  and  handing  thein  over  to  the 
rage  of  the  .lanissarics.  It  has  sometimes  been  ne- 
cessary for  a  despotic  Sultan  to  deprive  a  Afufti  of 
his  office,  who  happened  by  his  obstinate  and  refrac- 
tory conduct  to  olisinut  the  designs  of  govenimcnt. 
Xay,  we  read  in  history  that  Mourad  IV.  actually 
beheaded  one  of  these  high  ecclesi,astical  functiona- 
ries who  ventured  to  oppose  bis  will.  The  decisions 
of  the  Miifti  are  understood  to  be  regulated  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Koran,  but  at  the  .same  time  he  is 
considered  as  possessing  a  discretionary  power  to  in- 
terpret the  S>icred  Writings  in  a  liberal  sense,  accom- 
modated to  peculiar  circumstances  and  exigencies. 
Such  is  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  office  of 
these  sacred  dignitaries  is  held,  that  should  one  of 
them  fall  into  crime,  he  is  degraded  before  being 
piinLslied.  When  guilty  of  treason  he  is  brayed  to 
pieces  in  a  mortar. 

MUCiGLETOXI.VXS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  IfioT,  deriving  their  name  from 
Ludovic  Muggletoii,ajounieyman  tailor,  who,  with  his 
associate  Reeves,  claimed  to  be  possessed  of  the  Spirit 
of  prophecy.  The.se  two  men  declared  their  mission 
to  be  wholly  of  a  spiritual  character.  .Hiid  that  they 
were  the  two  last  witnesses  referred  to  in  Rev.  xi. 
3 — 6,  "And  1  will  give  jiowcr  unto  my  two  wit- 
nesses, j»nd  they  shall  prophesy  a  thous.ind  two  hun- 
dred and  threescore  days,  dollied  in  sackcloth. 
These  are  the  two  olive  trees,  and  the  two  candle- 
sticks standing  l)efore  the  God  of  the  eanh.  And  if 
any  man  will  hurt  them,  fire  proeeedeth  out  of  their 
mouth,  and  devoureth  their  enemies :  and  if  any 
man  will  hurt  them,  he  must  in  this  manner  be 
killed.  These  have  power  to  .shut  heaven,  that  it 
rain  not  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy  :  and  have 
power  over  w.-iters  to  turn  them  to  blood,  and  to 
smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues,  as  often  as  they 
will."  Reeves  .iffirmed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  from 
the  throne  of  his  glory  thus  addressed  him  :  "  I  have 
given  thee  understanding  of  my  mind  in  the  Scrip- 
tures above  .ill  men  in  llie  world;  I  have  chosen 
thee,  my  last  messenger,  for  a  great  work  unto  this 
bloody  unbelieving  world ;  and  I  have  given  thee 
Ludovic  Miiggleton  to  lie  thy  mnuih."  Thus  Reeves 
professed  to  act  the  p.art  of  Moses,  and  Muggletoii 
that  of  .\aron ;  and  they  boldly  asserted  that  if  any 
m.m  ventured  to  oppose  them,  they  bad  received 
power  to  destroy  him  by  lire, that  is,  by  curses  proceed- 
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ing  from  tlieir  moutlis.  They  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  alleged  that  God  the  Father  assiuned 
a  human  form  and  suffered  on  the  cross;  and  that 
Elijah  was  taken  up  bodily  into  heaven  for  the  pur- 
]iose  of  returning  to  earth  as  the  representative  of 
the  Father  in  bodily  shape.  After  the  death  of 
Reeves,  his  companion  Muggleton,  who  survived 
him  for  many  years,  pretended  that  a  double  portion 
of  the  Spirit  now  rested  upon  him.  Among  other 
strange  opinions,  he  taught  that  the  devil  became 
incarnate  in  Eve,  and  filled  her  with  a  wickedness 
producing  what  he  termed  "  unclean  reason,"  which 
is  the  only  devil  we  have  now  to  fear.  Within  I  he 
last  thirtv  years  a  small  remnant  of  tlie  sect  of  Mug- 
gletonians  was  still  to  be  found  in  England,  but  no 
trace  of  them  occurs  in  the  Report  of  tlie  hist  Cen 


MUSERXI,  an  atheistical  sect  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  all 
except  the  initiated  their  gross  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.  They  attempted  to  account  for  the 
existence  and  growth  of  all  things  by  referring  to 
the  iidierent  power  of  Nature. 

MUSES,  originally  nymphs  who  presided  over 
song,  and  afterwaids  divinities,  who  were  the  patrons 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  more  especially  of  the 
art  of  poetrv.  They  were  generally  regarded  as  the 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  though  some  af- 
firm themto  have  been  descended  from  Uraniis9.n{l  Ge. 
Their  birth-place  is  said  to  have  been  Pieria,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Some  difference  of  opiiion 
has  existed  as  to  the  number  of  the  Muses.  Origi- 
nallv  they  are  said  to  have  been  three,  who  were 


sus  of  1851,  so  that  in  all  probability  they  are  quite      worshipped  on  Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  namely, 
extinct. 

MULCTBER,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  the  Roman 
god  of  fire.  The  euphemistic  name  of  Mulciher  is 
frequently  applied  to  him  liy  the  Latin  poets. 

MUMBO  JUMBO,  a  mysterious  personage,  friL;ht- 
ful  to  the  whole  race  of  African  matrons.  Accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  Mr.  VCilson,  "  he  is  a  strong, 
athletic  man,  disguised  in  dry  plantain  leaves,  and 
bearing  a  rod  in  his  hand,  which  he  uses  on  proper 
occasions  with  the  most  unsiiaring  severity.  When 
invoked  by  an  injured  hu>hand,  he  appears  about  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  at  dusk,  and  commences  all 
sorts  of  pantomimes.  After  supper  he  ventures  to 
the  towii  hall,  where  he  commences  his  antics,  and 
everv  grown  person,  male  or  female,  must  be  pre- 
sent, or  subject  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  kept  away  by  a  guilty  conscience.  The 
performance  is  kept  up  until  midnight,  when  Mumbo 
suddenly  springs  with  the  agility  of  the  tiger  upon 
the  oft'ender,  and  chastises  her  most  soundly,  amidst 
the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  multitude,  in  which 
the  other  women  join  more  heartily  than  any  body 
else,  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  raising  themselves 
above  the  suspicion  of  such  infidelity." 

MUNTR.4S,  mystic  verses  or  incantations  which 
form  the  grand  charm  of  the  Hindu  Hrahmans. 
They  occupy  a  ver}'  prominent  place  in  the  Hindu 
religion.  The  constant  and  universal  belief  is,  that 
when  the  Brahman  repeats  the  Muntras,  the  deities 
must  come  obedient  to  his  call,  agreeably  to  the  fa- 
vourite Sanskrit  verse  : — "  The  universe  is  under  the 
power  of  the  deities,  the  deities  are  under  the  power 
of  the  Muntras,  the  Muntras  are  imder  the  power  of 
the  Brahmans ;  consequently,  the  Brahmans  are 
gods."  The  Muntras  are  the  essence  of  the  Vedas, 
and  the  united  power  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva. 
See  Gay.\tri. 

MURTIA,  a  surname  of  Uc^^wat  Rome,  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  Mijrtea,  because  the  myrtle  tree 
was  consecrated  to  this  goddess. 

MUSEIA,  a  festival  with  contests  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  Muses  every  fifth  year  at  The.spia3  in 
Boeotia. 


Mekte,  Mneme,  and  Acede.  At  one  period  they 
were  reckoned  to  be  foiu-.  at  another  seven,  and  at 
another  eight.  At  length,  however,  they  came  to 
be  recognized  as  nine.  This  is  the  number  men- 
tioned by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  latter  poet  being 
the  first  who  mentions  their  names,  which  are  C/>o, 
Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpotnene.  Terjisichore,  Eiato, 
Pohihymnia,  Urania,  and  Calliope.  They  were  I'e- 
garded  by  the  earlier  Greek  poets  as  residing  on- 
Mount  Olyminis,  and  as  being  themsehes  tlie  source 
of  the  inspiration  of  song  among  men.  Hence  the 
frequent  and  earnest  invocations  to  the  ifuses.  In 
many  instances  we  tuid  Ajmllo  classed  along  with 
the  Nine,  who  like  him  are  viewed  as  possessing  pro- 
phetic power.  The  original  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  Muses  was  Thessaly.  jiarticularly  the  immediate 
neiglibourhood  of  Mount  Olympus,  whence  it  passed 
into  Boeotia.  A  solemn  festival  called  MusKl.A 
(which  see),  was  celcbraiod  on  Moimt  Helicon  by 
the  Thespians.  Mount  Parnassus  was  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  and  also  the  Castalian  spring  near  which  stood 
a  temple  dedicated  to  their  worship.  In  course  of 
time  the  Muses  were  worshipped  throughout  almost 
every  part  of  Greece,  and  temples  were  reared  and 
sacrifices  offered  to  them  ,at  Athens,  Spaila,  and 
Corinth.  The  libations  oll'ered  to  them  consisted  of 
water  or  milk  and  of  honey. 

MUSIC  (Sacreu).  The  art  of  music  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory;  it  must  have  been  known  indeed  to  the  Ante- 
diluviaiLS,  as  is  plain  from  Gen.  iv.  21,  "And  his 
brother's  name  was  Jubal :  he  wa.s  the  father  of  all 
such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ."  In  all  proba- 
bility the  most  ancient  mode  of  handing  down  the 
memory  of  events  was  by  poetry  and  song,  which 
were  admirably  fitted  to  embalm  interesting  or  im- 
portant transactions  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  ancient  Hebrews  held  music  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  festivals, 
nuptial  rejoicings,  or  mourning  occasions.  We  find 
the  Israelites  having  recourse  to  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  in  the  solemn  serxice  of  thanksgiving 
which  followed  their  deliverance  at   the  Red  Sea. 
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For  any  degree  of  skill  wliich  they  possessed  in  tlie 
musical  art,  they  were  cliii'tly  indebted  to  tlie  Kg^'p- 
tians.  On  tliis  point,  Sir  J.  (J.  Wilkinson  makes 
«ome  valuable  observations.  "The  Israelites,"  he 
says,  "  not  only  considered  it  becoming  to  delight  in 
music  and  the  dance,  but  jiersons  of  rank  deemed 
them  a  necessary  part  of  their  educiition.  Like  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  they  had  so  long  resided,  and 
many  of  whose  customs  they  adopted,  the  Jews  care- 
fully distinguished  sacred  from  profane  music.  They 
introduced  it  at  public  and  private  rejoicings,  at 
funerals,  and  in  religious  services;  but  the  character 
of  the  airs,  like  the  words  of  their  songs,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion ;  and  they  had  canticles  of 
mirth,  of  praise,  of  thanksgiving,  and  of  lamentation. 
Some  were  epitlialauiia,  or  songs  composed  to  cele- 
brate marriages;  others  to  commemorate  a  victory, 
or  the  accession  of  a  prince;  to  retiuii  thanks  to  the 
Deity,  or  to  celebrate  his  praises  ;  to  lament  a  gen- 
eral calamity,  or  a  private  affliction ;  and  others 
again  were  peculiar  to  their  festive  meetings.  On 
these  occasions  they  introduced  the  harp,  lute,  ta- 
bret,  and  various  instruments,  together  with  songs 
and  dancing,  and  the  guests  were  entertained  nearly 
in  the  .same  manner  as  at  an  Egyptian  fe.ast.  In  the 
temple,  and  in  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  Jews 
had  fem.'de  as  well  as  male  performers,  who  were 
generally  daughters  of  the  Levites,  as  the  Pallaces 
of  Thebes  were  either  of  the  royal  family,  or  the 
daughters  of  priests ;  and  these  musicians  were  at- 
tached exclusively  to  the  service  of  religion,  as  I 
believe  them  also  to  have  been  in  Egvpt,  wliether 
men  or  women.  David  was  not  only  remarkable  for 
his  taste  and  skill  in  mu.sie,  but  took  a  delight  in 
introducing  it  on  every  occasion.  And  seeing  that 
the  Levites  were  numerous,  and  no  longer  employed 
as  formerly  in  carrying  the  boards,  veils,  and  vessels 
of  the  tabern<acle,  its  abode  being  fixed  at  Jerusalem, 
he  appointed  a  great  part  of  them  to  sing  and  play 
on  instruments  at  the  religious  festivals. 

"Solomon,  again,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
employed  '  one  hundred  and  twenty  priests  to  sound 
with  trumpets;'  (2  Chron.  v.  12;)  and  Josephus 
pretends  that  no  less  than  200,000  musicians  were 
present  at  that  ceremony,  besides  the  same  number 
of  singers  who  were  Levites. 

"The  Jews  reg.irded  music  ,is  an  indispens.ible 
part  of  religion,  and  the  harp  held  a  consjiicuous 
rank  in  the  consecrated  band.  (2  Sam.  vi.  5.) 
David  was  himself  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of 
musical  instruments,  as  well  as  for  his  skill  with  the 
harp;  he  frequently  played  it  during  the  most  sol- 
emn ceremonies ;  .and  we  find  that,  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  Israelites  used  the  timbrel  or  tambourine, 
in  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  Deity;  Miriam  her- 
self, 'a  prophetess  and  sister  of  Aaron,'  (Exod.  xv. 
20,)  having  used  it  while  chanting  the  overthrow  of 
Pharaoh's  host.  With  most  nations  it  h,as  been  con- 
sidered right  to  introduce  music  into  the  service  of 
religion ;  and  if  the  Egyptian  priesthood  made  it  so 


principal  a  part  of  their  earnest  inquiries,  and  incul 
cated  the  necessity  of  applying  lo  its  study,  not  aa 
an  amu.sotnent,  or  in  eonsecpiciiLe  of  any  feeling  ex- 
cited by  tlie  reminiscences  accompanying  a  national 
air,  but  from  a  sincere  admiration  of  the  science,  an<l 
of  its  elTects  upon  the  human  mind,  we  can  readily 
believe  that  it  was  sanctioned  and  even  deemed  in- 
dispensable in  many  of  their  religious  rites.  Hence 
the  .sacred  musicians  were  of  the  order  of  priests, 
and  appointed  lo  this  service,  like  the  Levites  among 
the  Jews;  and  the  Egyptian  sacred  bands  were  pro- 
bably divided  and  superintended  in  the  same  manner 
as  among  that  people.  At  Jeru.salem  Asaph,  He- 
man,  and  Jeduthun,  were  the  three  directors  of  the 
music  of  the  tabernacle  under  David,  and  of  the 
temple  under  Solomon.  Asa[)li  had  four  sons,  Je- 
duthun six,  and  Ileman  fourteen.  These  twenty- 
four  Levites,  sons  of  the  three  great  masters  of 
sacred  music,  were  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  Iwnds 
of  musicians  who  served  the  temple  in  turns.  Their 
number  then  was  always  great,  especially  at  the 
grand  solemnities.  They  were  ranged  in  order 
about  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices.  These  of  the 
family  of  Kohatli  were  in  the  middle,  those  of  Merari 
at  the  left,  and  those  of  Gershom  on  the  right  hand. 
The  whole  business  of  their  lite  was  to  learn  and 
practise  music;  and,  being  provided  with  an  ample 
maintenance,  nothing  prevented  their  prosecuting 
their  studies,  and  arriving  at  perfection  in  the  art. 
Even  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion, female  musicians  were  adnntted  as  well  as  men  ; 
and  they  were  generally  the  daughters  of  Levites. 
Ileman  had  three  daughters,  who  were  proficients 
in  music;  and  the  9th  I'sahn  is  addressed  to  15en- 
aiah,  chief  of  the  band  of  young  women  who  sang 
in  the  temple.  Ezra,  in  his  narrative  of  those  he 
brought  back  from  the  captivity,  reckons  two  hun- 
dred singing  men  and  singing  women  ;  and  Zecha- 
riah,  Aziel,  and  Shcmiramoth,  are  .said  to  have  pre- 
sided over  the  seventh  band  of  music,  which  was 
that  of  the  young  women." 

Hut  while  special  arrangements  were  thus  made 
for  the  due  perlbrmance  of  the  musical  part  of  the 
Jewish  service  connected  with  the  first  temple,  that 
of  the  second  temple  was  probably  of  a  far  inferior 
description  ;  and  if  we  may  take  the  service  of  the 
modern  Jewish  synagogue,  as  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  services  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Hebrew 
state,  it  gives  no  idea,  at  all  events,  of  the  music  for 
which  the  psalms  of  David  were  composed,  and  by 
which  their  solemn  performance,  as  a  part  of  public 
worship,  was  accompanied. 

Among  the  ancient  Heathens  music  was  looked 
upon  a.s  a  sacred  exercise.  Apollo  being  the  tutelary 
god  of  musicians,  and  the  whole  of  the  Nine  Muses 
being  singers,  who,  by  their  sweet  songs,  delighted 
the  ears  of  the  gods,  while  the  Sirens  charmed  the 
ears  of  men.  The  earliest  specimens  of  sacred  mu- 
sic were  the  Tlieurgic  Hymns,  or  Songs  of  Incanta- 
tion, wliich  are  supposed  to  have  originated  in  I'^ypt. 
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Diodorus  Sicukis  alleges,  that  the  Egyptians  pro- 
Iiibited  the  cultivation  of  nuisic,  but  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  Plato,  who  studied  and  taught  in  Eg3'pt. 
Tlie  Theui-gic  Hymns  were  succeeded  by  popular  or 
heroic  hymns  sung  in  praise  of  some  particular  divi- 
nity. Those  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Mars  were  called 
Poians,  those  to  Bacchus  Dithyrambic-i.  The  music 
of  the  Romans  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  Greeks. 

Among  the  early  Clwistians  sacred  music  formed 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  their  religious  services. 
It  was  with  them  a  habitual,  a  favourite  employment, 
the  psalms  of  David,  along  with  some  sacred  hymns, 
being  adapted  to  appropriate  airs,  which  were  sung 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  No  specimens,  how- 
ever, exist  of  the  melodies  used  by  tlie  Christians  of 
the  early  church.  Some  of  them  would  probably  be 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  worship,  others  from  the 
Pagan  temples.  Sometimes  the  psalm  was  sung  in 
full  swell  bj'  the  whole  assembly;  at  other  times  it  was 
distributed  into  parts,  while  the  chorus  was  sung 
by  the  entire  congregation.  Isidore  of  Seville  says 
that  the  singing  of  the  primitive  Christians  ditfered 
little  from  reading.  At  the  midnight  meetings, 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  psalms  were  often 
sung,  the  delightful  exercise  being  protracted  till  the 
morning  dawn.  In  fultilment  of  the  exhortation  of 
the  Ajiostle  Paul,  the  primitive  Christians  sang 
psalms  and  hymns  an'd  spiritual  songs.  And  Pliny, 
ill  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  re- 
fers to  the  custom  as  prevailing  among  the  Cliris- 
tians,  of  singing  hymns  to  Chri>t  as  Gud.  Nor 
was  the  practice  limited  to  the  orthodox  brethren 
in  the  early  church ;  heretics,  also,  recognizing  the 
power  which  sacred  melody  exercises  over  the  heart, 
availed  themselves  of  chnrch  music  as  well  calcidat- 
ed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  propagating  their  peculiar 
tenets. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  time  of  David,  singers 
were  set  apart  in  the  Jewish  church  to  conduct  this 
important  part  of  the  devotional  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. These  separate  officer.?^vere  continued  in  the 
temple  and  synagogue  worship  ;  and  a  similar  class 
of  functionaries  was  chosen  in  the  apostolic  and  pri- 
mitive Clu'istian  churches.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  the  performance  of  the  psalmody  in  public 
worship  was  restricted  by  the  council  of  Laodicea 
to  a  distinct  order  in  the  church,  styled  by  them 
canonical  singers ;  but  the  psalms  or  hymns,  which 
were  to  be  sung,  were  regulated  by  the  bishops  or 
presbyters. 

Tlie  first  rise  of  the  singers,  as  an  inferior  order  of 
the  clergy  under  the  name  of  Psahnixhc,  or  P-^al- 
tce,  a  name  evidently  of  Greek  origin,  appears  to 
have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  design  of  their  institution  was  to  revive  and 
improve  the  ancient  ps.ihnody  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  temporary  arrangement  was  adopted  by  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  of  forbidding  all  otlicrs  to  sing 
in  the  church,  except  only  the  canonical  singers, 
who  went  up  into  the  aiiilo  or  reading-desk,  and 


sung  out  of  a  book.  That  such  a  mode  of  conduct- 
ing [lublic  worship  was  only  intended  to  be  for  a 
time,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  several 
of  the  fathers  of  the  eliurch  mention  the  practice  as 
existing  in  their  time,  of  the  people  singing  all  to- 
gether. The  order  of  Psaltce,  on  their  appoint- 
ment to  office,  required  no  imposition  of  hands,  or 
solemn  consecration,  but  simply  received  their  otfice 
from  a  presbyter,  who  used  this  form  of  words  as 
laid  down  by  the  council  of  Carthage  :  "  See  that 
thou  believe  in  thy  heart  what  thou  singest  with  thy 
mouth,  and  approve  in  thy  works  what  thou  believ- 
e.st  in  thy  heart." 

The  service  of  the  eaidy  church  usually  commenced, 
as  among  ourselves,  with  psalmody;  but  the  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribes  first  the 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  the  Psalms. 
The  most  ancient  and  general  practice  of  the  church 
was  for  the  whole  assembly  to  unite  with  one  heart 
and  voice  in  celebrating  tlie  praises  of  God.  But 
alter  a  time  alternate  psalmody  was  introduced,  when 
the  congregation,  dividing  themselves  into  two  parrs, 
repeated  the  psalms  by  courses,  verse  for  verse,  one 
in  response  to  another,  and  not  as  formerly,  all  to- 
gether. Tlie  mode  of  singing  altogether  was  called 
symphciiiy,  while  the  alternate  mode  was  termed  an- 
tiphony,  and  in  the  West,  rexponsoria,  the  singing  by 
responsals.  This  latter  manner  of  conducting  the 
psalmody  originated  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  pass- 
ed into  the  Western  in  the  time  of  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan.  But  in  a  short  time  antiphonal  singing 
became  the  general  practice  of  the  whole  church  ;  and 
Socrates  informs  us,  that  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
the  younger,  and  his  sisters,  were  accustomed  to  sing 
alternate  hymns  together  evcrj-  morning  in  the  royal 
palace.  Augustine  was  deeply  affected  on  hearing 
the  Ambrosian  chant  at  Milan,  and  describes  his 
feelings  in  these  words :  •■  The  voices  flowed  in  at 
my  ears  ;  truth  was  distilled  into  my  heart ;  and  the 
aftection  of  piety  overflowed  in  sweet  tears  of  joy." 
Eusebiiis  tells  us  that  the  first  regular  Christian 
choir  was  c.-tahlished  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  that 
.\inbrose  brought  his  tamous  melodies  to  Milan  from 
that  city.  These  Ambrosian  melodies,  and  the  mode 
of  their  performance  by  canonical  singers,  continued 
in  the  Western  church  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  was  devotedly  zealous  in  the  cultivation 
of  sacred  music,  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
singing  schools  at  Rome.  Gregory  separated  the 
chanters  from  the  clerical  order,  and  exchanged  the 
Ambrosian  chant  for  a  style  of  singing  named  after 
himself  the  Gregorian  Chant,  besides  introducing 
musical  notation  by  Roman  letters.  It  seems  to  be 
a  point  fully  establi.-hed,  that  antiphoiial  singing,  and 
as  Sir  John  Hawkins  considers  it,  the  commence- 
ment of  church  music,  originated  in  the  churches  of 
the  East,  particularly  those  of  Antioch,  Cesarea, 
and  Constantinople.  The  Greek  fathers,  Basil  and 
Chrysostom,  were  the  original  institiitors  of  the 
choral  service  in  their  respective  churches.    From  the 
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E.'i.st  AmliroKe  carried  it  tu  Milan,  whence  it  wiis  trans- 
ferred to  Uotne,  and  afterwards  p;i.>sid  into  France, 
(ii-rniRTiv,  and  liritain.  I'ope  Dani.isns  ordained 
tlie  alternate  sinning  of  the  I'salms  along  with  the 
(iloria  I'atri  and  llallelnjah  ;  in  A.  I).  .'584,  Siricins 
introduced  tlie  Anthem  ;  in  A.  D.  507,  Syminaclnis 
appointed  the  Gloria  in  Rxcelsis  to  be  sung;  and  in 
A.  D.  690,  the  Gregorian  Chant  was  bronght  into 
nse.  Wlien  Gregory,  in  A.  I).  620,  sent  liis  ClianI 
into  Britain,  such  was  the  opposition  manifested  to 
its  introduction  into  the  church,  that  1,200  of  the 
clergy  fell  in  the  tumidt  which  ensued,  .'Uid  it  was  not 
until  lifty  years  after,  when  Pope  Vitalianus  sent 
'I'heodore  the  Greek  to  till  the  vacuit  see  of  Canter- 
bury, that  the  British  cleriiy  were  prevailed  upon  to 
admit  the  cathedral  service  in  accordance  with  the 
]{omish  ritual. 

Besides  the  psalms  which  had  been  used  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  short  doxologies  and  hymiis,  con- 
sisting of  verses  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  spiritual 
songs,  especially  those  by  .\mbrose  of  Milan,  and 
Hilary  of  Poictiers.  came  to  be  used  in  public  wor- 
ship in  the  Western  church.  The  Te  Deum,  often 
styled  the  Song  of  St.  .\inbrose,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  jointly  by  him  and  St.  Au- 
gustine early  in  the  fourth  century,  though  .-Vrch- 
bishop  Usher  ascribes  it  to  Nicctius,  aiul  supposes  it 
not  to  have  been  composed  till  about  A.  r>.  500. 
Considenible  opposition,  it  is  true,  was  maidfested  to 
the  introduction  of  such  mere  human  compositions 
into  Divine  worship,  but  the  unobjectionable  pin-ity 
of  their  sentiinents  led  to  their  adoption  by  many 
churches.  The  comiilaint,  however,  began  to  be 
raised  that  church  music  had  deviated  from  its  an- 
cient simplicity.  Thus  the  Kgy|)tiau  abbot,  Pambo, 
in  the  foiu-th  century,  inveighed  against  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  melodies  into  the  psalmody  of 
the  church.  About  this  time  church  music  began 
to  be  cultivated  more  according  to  rule.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Psallw  and  canonical  singers,  cluircli 
choristers  were  appointed,  who  sang  soinetimes 
alone,  sometimes  interchangeably  with  the  choirs  of 
the  congregation. 

In  the  fourth  century,  llie  custom  began  to  be  in- 
troduced into  some  churches,  of  having  a  single  per- 
son to  lead  the  psalmody,  who  began  the  verse,  and 
the  people  joined  with  him  in  tlie  close.  This  indi- 
vidual  was  called  the  phonascu-i  or  precentor,  and  he 
is  mentioned  by  Athanasius  as  existing  in  his  time 
in  the  chiu'ch  of -Alexandria.  The  study  of  sacred 
music  received  peculiar  attention  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, schools  for  instruction  in  this  important  art 
having  been  established  and  patronized  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  under  whom  they  obtained  great  cele- 
brity. From  tliese  schools  originated  the  famous 
Gregorian  chant,  which  the  choir  and  the  jieoplc 
sung  in  unison.  Such  schools  rapidly  increased  in 
number,  and  at  length  became  common  in  various 
parts  of  ICurope,  particularly  in  Franco  and  Ger- 
many.    The  prior  or  princijjal  of  tliesc  schools  was 


held  in  high  estimation,  and  possessed  extensive  in- 
fluence. 

In  the  eightli  century  Pope  .\drian,  in  return  for 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  Charlemagne 
in  making  him  Kmperor  of  the  West,  stipulated  lor 
the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  Into  the 
Gallic  Church,  and  the  Kmperor  having  paid  a  visit 
to  lionie,  where  he  kept  Kaster  with  the  Pope,  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  his  Holiness  the  Roman 
antiphonary,  which  he  promised  to  introduce  into 
his  dominions.  About  the  end  of  this  century,  all 
opposition  to  cathedral  music  ceased,  and.  for  seven 
centuries  thereafter,  church  music  underwent  liltlc<ir 
no  change  in  the  Church  of  Kome.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  however,  that  from  the  eighth  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirleeiitli  centiu'y,  not  only  w;is  it  con- 
sidered a  necessary  [lart  of  clerical  education  to 
luidcrstand  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  singing,  but  the  clergy  were  generally 
proficients  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  where  sacred  music,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  its  origin,  there  arose  in  the  eighth 
century  a  remarkable  man,  John  of  Damascus,  who 
was  not  oidy  an  eminent  tlieologiati,  but  a  most 
accomplished  musician.  On  accoiuit  of  his  great 
skill  in  the  art  of  vocal  music,  he  wa«  usually  styled 
Miloi/us.  To  this  noted  master  of  music,  the  East- 
ern Chmch  is  indebted  for  those  beautiful  airs  to 
which  the  Ps.ilnis  of  David  are  sung  at  this  day. 
The  Greek  word  I'tiiilh  is  applied  among  the  (ireeks 
of  modern  times  exclusi\cl_v  to  sacred  music,  which 
in  the  Eastern  Church  has  never  been  any  other  than 
vocal,  instrumental  music  being  uidcnown  in  that 
clun-ch  as  it  was  in  the  primitive  chiu'ch.  Sir  ,Iolm 
Hawkins,  t'ollowing  the  Romish  writers  in  his  eru- 
dite work  on  the  History  of  Music,  makes  Po|ie 
Vitalianus,  in  A.  I).  6G0,  the  first  who  introduced 
organs  into  churches.  But  learned  men  are  gener- 
ally agreed  that  instrumental  music  was  not  used 
in  churches  till  a  nuj^ch  later  date.  For  Thomas 
Aquinas,  A.  o.  1250,  has  these  remarkable  words. 
"Our  church  docs  not  use  musical  instruments  as 
harps  and  jisalteries  to  praise  Goil  withal,  that  she 
may  not  seem  to  judaizc."  From  this  pass.ige  we 
.ire  surely  warranted  in  concluding  that  there  w,as  no 
ecclesiastic.il  use  of  organs  in  the  time  of  .-\ipiinas. 
It  is  alleged  that  Mariiuis  Sanutus,  who  lived  about 
A.D.  1200,  was  the  first  that  brought  the  use  of 
wind  organs  into  cluuchcs,  and  heiue  he  received  the 
name  of  Torcellus.  In  the  ICast  the  orgjin  was  in 
use  in  the  emperors'  courts,  prob;ibly  from  the  time 
of  Julian,  but  never  has  either  the  organ  or  any 
other  instnunent  been  emjiloyed  in  public  worship 
in  Eastern  churches;  nor  is  mention  of  instrumcnial 
music  fouiul  in  all  their  liturgies  ancient  or  modern. 

Towards  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a  general 
partiality  for  sacred  music  prevailetl  thronghoiu 
Europe,  owing,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  en- 
cour.agement  which  Pope  Leo  X.  gave  to  the  culli- 
valion  of  the  art.     It  is  no  doubt  true  liiat  Leo  wh." 
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himself  a  skilful  musician,  and  attached  a  liigh  im- 
portance to  the  art  as  lending  interest,  solemnity, 
and  effect  to  the  devotional  services  of  tlie  Romisli 
cliurcli.  But  to  no  single  individual  can  be  traced 
the  prevailing  love  for  sacred  music  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  besides  Leo  X.,  we  find  Charles  V.  in 
(xermany,  Francis  I.  in  France,  and  Henry  VIll.  in 
England,  all  of  them  countenancing  sacred  music, 
and  treating  musicians  at  their  court  with  peculiar 
favour. 

At  tlie  Reformation  the  greater  part  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Romish  church  was  sung  to  musical 
notes,  and  on  the  occasion  of  great  festivals  the 
choral  service  was  perfonned  with  great  pomp  by  a 
numerous  choir  of  men  and  boys.  That  abuses  of 
the  most  flagrant  kind  had  found  their  way  into  this 
department  of  Romish  worship  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
as  the  council  of  Trent  found  it  neces.sary  to  issue  a 
decree  on  the  subject,  in  which  they  plainly  state, 
that  in  tlie  celebration  of  the  mass,  hynnis,  some  of 
a  profane,  and  otliers  of  a  lascivious  nature,  had 
crept  into  the  service,  and  given  great  scandal  to 
professors  of  the  trutli.  By  this  decree,  the  council, 
wliiJe  it  arranged  the  cliural  service  on  a  proper 
footmg,  freeing  it  from  all  extraneous  matter,  gave  it 
also  a  sanction  which  it  had  hitherto  wanted.  From 
this  time  the  Church  of  Rome  began  to  display  that 
profound  veneration  for  choral  music  which  she  has 
continued  to  manifest  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Protestants  at  the  Reformation  differed  on 
tlie  subject  of  sacred  music.  The  Lutherans  in  gi-eat 
measure  adopted  the  Romish  ritual,  retained  tlie 
choral  service,  and  adhered  to  the  use  of  the  organ 
and  otlier  instruments.  Some  of  the  Reformed 
cliurches  differed  more  widely  from  Rome  than 
others.  Calvin  introduced  a  plain  metrical  psalmody; 
selecting  for  use  in  churches  the  Version  of  the 
Psalms  by  Marot,  which  he  divided  into  small  por- 
tions and  appointed  to  be  sung  in  public  worship. 
This  Psalter  was  bound  up  with  tlie  Geneva  Cate- 
chism. When  the  Reformation  was  introduced  into 
England,  Henry  VHI.,  himself  a  musician  of  consi- 
derable celebrity,  sliowed  his  partiality  for  the  choral 
service  by  retaining  it.  Tlie  cathedral  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  was  framed 
by  Jolin  Marbeck  of  Windsor,  in  a  form  little  dilfer- 
ent  from  that  which  is  at  present  in  use.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  ancient  foundations  of  conven- 
tual, cathedral,  and  collegiate  churches  make  no 
provision  for  an  organist,  but  simply  for  canons, 
minor  canons,  and  clioristers. 

Tlie  first  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VL,  allowed  the  clergy  either  to  adopt 
the  plain  metrical  psalmody  of  the  Calvinists,  or  to 
persevere  in  the  use  of  the  choral  service.  The  mu- 
sical part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Liturgy  is  said  to 
have  been  arranged  by  Parker,  Arclibishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  Puritans,  however,  objected  strongly 
to  the  cathedral  rites,  particularly  '■  the  tossing  the 
Psalms  from  one  eide  to  the  other,"  as  Cartwight  .sar- 


castically describes  the  musical  service,  and  which 
was  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  that  beautiful  sim- 
plicity which  ouglit  ever  to  characterize  the  ordi- 
nances of  Divine  worship.  The  assaults  made  by  the 
Puritans  upon  the  musical,  as  well  as  other  portions 
of  the  cathedral  service,  were  answered  with  great 
ability  and  power  by  Ricliard  Hooker,  in  his  famous 
work  on  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  the  first  four  books 
of  which  appeared  in  L'iO-t,  and  the  fifth  in  1507. 
From  tlie  appearance  of  this  masterly  defence  of  the 
Polity  of  the  Church  of  England,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
musical  service  of  that  church.  Tlie  Lutheran  and 
Ejiiscopal  churches,  both  in  Eui'ope  and  America, 
have  also  a  solemn  music  service,  while  the  Re- 
formed churches,  including  the  Presbyterian  and  Li- 
dejiendent,  have  a  plain  selection  of  melodies,  to 
wliicli  the  metrical  P.'^alms,  Paraplirases,  and  Hymns 
are  set,  some  churches  with,  but  the  greater  number 
without,  instrumental  music.  There  is  almost  uni- 
versally a  precentor  or  leader  of  the  sacred  mu- 
sic in  the  congregation,  and  in  some  cases  a  select 
choir  or  band  of  male  and  female  voices,  while  the 
whole  congregation  is  expected  to  engage  in  this 
solemn  part  of  tlie  devotional  exercises  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. For  a  number  of  years  past,  while  Ronli^h 
churches  in  Europe  and  America  have  made  a  gor- 
geous di.'-play  of  their  musical  service,  which  is  [ler- 
formed  bv  regulariy  trained  musicians,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  tlie  Protestant  churches  have  aroused 
themselves  to  a  more  careful  training  of  their  whole 
congregations  in  the  art  of  sacred  music,  that  tliis 
interesting  and  impressive  part  of  Divine  worship 
may  be  conducted  both  with  melody  of  the  voice  and 
of  the  heart  nnto  the  Lord. 

MUSLMOES,  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
dead  among  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  Central 
Africa. 

MU?ORITES,  a  superstitious  sect  of  Jews,  who 
are  .said  to  have  reverenced  ruts  and  mice.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  an  event 
which  is  narrated  in  1  Sam.  vi.  The  Phili-s'tines  had 
taken  away  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  detained 
it  in  their  country  for  seven  months,  during  which 
time  the  Lord  in  anger  had  sent  among  them  a 
plague  of  mice,  which  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the 
ground.  Under  the  dread  inspired  by  this  Divine 
judgment  upon  their  land  they  restored  the  ark,  and, 
by  the  advice  of  their  priests  and  diviners,  they  pre- 
pared as  a  trespass-ofl'ering  to  the  God  of  Israel  five 
golden  emerods  and  five  golden  mice.  Perverting 
this  solemn  incident  of  Old  Testament  history  the 
sect  seems  to  have  entertained  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  mice  and  rats. 

MUSPELLHEIM,  the  sphere  or  abode  of  light 
in  the  ancient  Scandinavian  cosmogony.  It  was  in 
the  southern  region,  and  was  too  luminous  and  glow- 
ing to  be  entered  by  those  who  are  not  indigenous 
there.  It  is  guarded  by  Siirtur,  who  sits  on  its 
borders  bearing  a  flaming  falchion,  and  at  the  end  of 
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I  the  worlil  lie  sliall  iiisue  forlli  to  coiiibnt,  and  shall 
vanquish  all  the  god.--,  and  consume  the  univer-io 
with  lire. 

MUSSULMANS,  a  term  usod,  like  ^fosIe>lls,  to 
denote  the  whole  body  ol'  the  Faithful  who  believe 
in  the  Koran. 

MUTA.    SeeTACiTA. 

MUTEVKL.  the  president  or  chief  ruler  of  a 
Moliammedan  mosque  in  Turkey,  into  wliose  hands 
the  revenue  is  regularly  paid. 

MU-TSOO-PO,  the  tutelary  goddess  both  of 
women  and  Siiilors,  worsliipped  with  great  reverence 
among  the  Chinese.  Her  worship  was  introduced 
some  centuries  ago  into  the  Celestial  Knipire;  and 
she  so  strikingly  resembles  the  Virsin  Mary  of  tlie 
IJomanists,  that  the  Chinese  at  Maaio  call  her 
S'inia  Maria  di  Cliina,  Holy  Mother  of  China.  The 
sailors  especially  make  her  an  object  of  adoration; 
and  there  are  very  few  junks  that  have  not  an  image 
of  her  on  board.  She  is  also  accompanied  by  very- 
dismal  satellites,  the  executors  of  her  behests. 

MUTUNUS,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  averted  evil  from  the  city  and  coninumwealth 
of  Home.  He  was  identical  with  the  P/iallus  or  Pria- 
pn.1,  who  chiefly  delivered  from  the  power  of  demons. 
Mutiinus  had  a  temple  inside  the  walls  of  Rome, 
which  existed  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
it  was  removed  outside. 

MWETYI,  a  Great  Spirit  venerated  by  the  She- 
kani  and  Bakele  people  in  Southern  Guinea.  The 
following  account  of  him  is  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  in 
his  'Western  AtVica:'  "  He  is  suppo.scd  to  dwell  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  stated  seasons,  or  when  summoned  ou 
any  special  business.  A  large,  flat  house,  of  pecu- 
liar forin,  covered  with  dried  plantain-leaves,  is 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  village  for  the  tempo- 
rary sojourn  of  this  spirit,  and  it  is  from  this  that  he 
gives  forth  his  oracular  answers.  The  house  is 
always  kept  pertectly  dark,  and  no  one  is  permitted 
to  enter  it,  except  tliose  who  have  been  initiated  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  order,  which  includes,  how- 
ever, almost  tlie  whole  of  the  adult  male  population 
of  the  village.  Strange  noises  issue  forth  from  this 
dark  den,  not  unlike  the  growling  of  a  tiger,  which 
the  knowing  ones  interpret  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  women  and  children  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  constant  trepidation  by  his  presence;  and,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  visits  of  this  mysterious  being  is  to 
keep  the  women  and  children  in  a  state  of  subordi- 
nation. He  is  the  grciit  .African  Blue  /Jcnrrf  whom 
every  woman  and  child  in  the  country  holds  in  the 
utmost  dread.  Every  boy,  Iroin  the  tige  of  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years,  is  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  per- 
taining to  this  Great  Spirit.  The  tenn  of  disciple- 
ship  is  continued  for  a  year  or  more,  during  which 
period  they  are  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rough 
treatment — such,  unduid)tcdly,  as  make  a  lasting 
iiuprcssiuu  both  upou  their  physical  and  mental  na- 


tures, and  prevent  them  from  divulging  the  secrets 
of  the  order.  At  the  time  of  matriculation  a  vow  ig 
imposed,  such  as  refraining  from  a  particular  article 
of  food  or  drink,  and  is  binding  for  lite. 

'•  When  Mwetyi  is  about  to  retire  from  a  village 
where  he  has  been  discharging  his  maiufold  func- 
tions, the  women,  chihlren,  and  any  strangers  who 
may  be  there  at  the  time,  are  required  to  leave  the 
village.  What  ceremonies  are  perl'ornied  .it  the 
time  of  his  dismissal  is  known,  of  course,  only  to  the 
initiated. 

"  When  a  covenant  is  about  to  be  formed  among 
the  dilVerent  tribes,  Mueli/i  is  always  invoked  as  a 
witness,  and  is  commissioned  with  the  duty  of  visit- 
ing vengeance  upon  the  party  who  shall  violate  the 
engagement.  Without  this  their  national  treaties 
would  have  little  or  no  force.  AVhen  a  law  is  passed 
which  the  people  wish  to  be  especially  binding,  they 
invoke  the  vengetince  of  Mwetyi  upon  every  trans- 
gressor, and  this,  as  a  general  thing,  is  ample  guar- 
antee for  its  observance.  The  Mjiongwe  peoj^le 
sometimes  call  in  the  Shekanis  to  aid  them,  throuj;h 
the  agency  of  this  Great  Spirit,  to  give  sanctity  and 
authority  to  their  laws." 

MYC.\I..ESSr.\,  a  surname  of  the  godde.ss  Deme- 
ter,  derived  from  Mycalessus  in  Boeoiia,  where  she 
was  worshipped. 

MYESIS.  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Bajili^m 
in  the  early  Christian  church,  because  it  was  the 
ordinance  by  which  men  were  admitted  to  all  the 
sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. 

MYIAGUOS,  a  hero  who  was  invoked  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Athena,  celebrated  at  Aliphera,  as  the  pro- 
tector against  flies. 

MYLITTA,  a  name  which,  accoi-ding  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  given  by  the  Assyrians  to  the  goddess 
Aphroilite.  as  the  gencraiive  principle  in  natine. 

MYRTLE,  a  tree  very  commoidy  foinid  in  Judea. 
It  was  accounted  an  emblem  of  pence,  and  hence,  in 
the  vision  of  Zechariah,  the  angel  who  was  commit- 
ted to  deliver  promises  of  the  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem is  placed  among  myrtle  trees.  Josephus 
relates  that  at  the  le.ast  of  tabernacles  the  Jews  car- 
ried in  their  hands  branches  of  myrtle.  Herodotus 
states  that  among  the  Persians  the  individual  who 
was  engitged  in  olVering  sacriticcs  wore  a  tiara  en- 
riched with  myrtle.  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Venus 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  That  goddess,  accord- 
ingly, was  rejiresenled  with  a  garl.ind  of  myrtle  on 
her  head,  and  a  branch  of  myrtle  in  her  hand.  In 
the  symbolic  language  of  I'agan  antiquity,  the  myr- 
tle was  an  endjleni  of  love,  ni.arriage.  and  immortality. 
Ainong  the  ancient  Greeks,  accordingly,  the  young 
maiden  was  crowned  on  her  marriage  day  with 
wreaths  of  myrtle  leaves. 

MYSIA,  a  surname  of  the  ancient  Grecian  god- 
di'ss  Deiiirtir,  and  also  of  the  goddess  Arlcnii',  luidcr 
which  she  was  worshipped  near  Sparta.  The  term 
^f|/<ia  is  also  .ijiplied  to  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
iidiabitaiits  of  rcUeiie  in  honour  of  Dimeter.    This 
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feast  lasted  for  seven  days.  Dining  tlie  first  two 
days  tlie  solemnities  were  observed  Ijy  both  men  and 
women ;  on  the  third  day  the  women  alone  per- 
formed certain  mysterious  rites  throughout  the 
night ;  and  on  the  two  last  days  the  men  returned  to 
tlie  festival,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was 
passed  in  merriment  and  raillery. 

MYSTjE,  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  lesser 
ELiiUsiNiAN  Mystkuies  (which  see). 

MYSTAGOGIA,  communion  in  the  sacred  mj's- 
teries,  a  term  applied  by  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
and  others  to  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

MYSTAGOGUS,  the  high-priest  of  the  Eleusi- 
nian  goddess  Ceres,  who  conducted  the  celebration 
of  her  mysteries  and  the  initiation  of  the  Mi/stiv. 
See  HiEKOPHANTs. 

MYSTERIES,  mystic  festivals  among  the  ancient 
Pagans,  consisting  of  sacritices  and  ceremonies  which 
were  performed  in  secret,  or  during  the  night,  and 
to  which  only  the  initiated  were  admitted.  In  all 
ages,  and  among  all  nations,  certain  religious  rites 
have  been  hidden  from  the  midtitude,  and  thus 
clothed,  in  their  estimation,  with  a  secret  grandeur. 
Such  obser\ances  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  re- 
mote age  of  Grecian  history,  and  were  probably 
intended  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  religion 
of  a  still  more  ancient  period. 

The  mo.st  celebrated  mysteries  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  the  Cuhnria  and  tlie  ElevMnia. 
Other  mysteries  of  an  inferior  description  belonged 
to  difl'erent  divinities,  and  were  peculiar  to  certain 
localities.  Cases  of  profanation  of  the  mysteries 
were  tried  by  a  court  consisting  only  of  persons  who 
were  themselves  initiated.  Such  mysteries  as  were 
found  among  the  Greeks  were  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  even  those  mystic  rites  which  were  con- 
nected with  certain  festivals  were  plainly  of  foreign 
origin.  Thus  the  Bacchanalia  of  the  Romans  were 
drawn  from  the  Dioni/sia  of  the  Greeks. 

From  the  sacredness  attached  to  Pagan  mysteries, 
the  early  Christians  threw  a  similar  air  of  hidden 
grandeur  over  certain  holy  rites,  by  concealing  them 
from  the  world  generally.  This  remark  particu- 
larly applies  to  the  solemn  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  which  the  term  mysteries 
was  specially  attached.  Ilcnce  the  introduction  into 
the  primitive  Christian  chinch  of  the  Auc.\Nl  Dis- 
CIPHNA  (which  see).  In  apostolic  times,  and  those 
immediately  succeeding  the  age  of  the  apostles,  no 
such  practice  seems  to  have  existed  as  that  of  con- 
cealing the  sacred  mysteries  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Catechumens.  The  first  writer  who  mentions 
this  marked  diti'erence  between  Catechumens  and  the 
faithful  is  Tertullian.  There  is  no  appearance,  as 
Romish  writers  would  allege,  that  the  worship  of 
saints  and  images  was  included  among  the  mysteries. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have  been  limited  to 
these  specific  points:  (1.)  The  mode  of  administer- 
ing baptism  ;  (2.)  The  unction  of  chrism  or  contir- 


niation ;  (3.)  The  ordination  of  priests ;  (4.)  The 
mode  of  celebrating  the  eiicharist  ;  (5.^  The  liturgy 
or  divine  service  of  the  church;  (6.)  And  for  some 
time  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  Romish  church  regards  the 
eucharist  as  more  especially  a  mystery  in  con-i^e- 
quence  of  the  doctrine  which  they  hold,  tliat  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  traiisub.stantiated  into 
the  real  body,  blood,  soul,  and  divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

MYSTERIES,  theatrical  representations  made  by 
the  priests  in  the  dark  ages,  of  the  events  recorded  in 
Scripture,  that  they  might  be  brought  more  clearly 
and  impressively  before  the  minds  of  the  unlearned 
multitude.  Two  series  of  these  mysteries  have  been 
lately  published  from  old  maiuiseripts.  namely,  the 
Townley  mysteries  performed  by  tlie  monks  of 
Woodchurch  near  Wakefield;  and  the  Coventry 
mysteries  by  the  Grey  Friars  of  that  ancient  city. 
Both  these  series  of  mysteries  begin  with  the  crea- 
tion and  end  with  the  general  judgment. 

MYSTIC.\L  TABLE,  H  name  applied  by  Chry- 
sostom to  the  Communion  Taih-e  (which  see). 

MYSTIC.\L  \'EILS,  an  expression  sometimes 
used  bv  early  Christian  writers  to  deiiute  the  li:mg- 
ings  which  separated  the  chancel  from  the  rest  of 
the  cluuxh. 

MYSTICS,  a  class  of  men  found  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  who,  whether  jihilosophers  or  divines,  have  pro- 
fessed not  only  to  be  initiated  into  hidden  mysteries, 
but  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  divine  manifestation  to 
their  intuition  or  self-consciousness.  Almost  in- 
finitely varied  are  the  forms  of  thought  and  modes  of 
action  in  which  mysticism  has  been  developed  in  dif- 
ferent periods  and  among  ditlerent  nations.  It  has 
appeared  in  the  loftiest  abstract  s[icculation,  and  in 
the  grossest  and  most  sensuous  idolatry.  It  has  min- 
gled itself  up  with  Theism,  Atheism,  and  Pantheism. 
Mr.  Vaiiglian,  in  his '  Hours  with  the  Mystics,'  di- 
vides this  extravagant  class  of  religionists  into  three 
classes,  the  Theopathelic,  Theosophic,  and  Thciirr/y; 
Under  the  first  class,  or  the  Theopathetic,  are  in- 
cluded all  those  who  resign  themselves  in  a  passivity 
more  or  less  absolute  to  an  imagined  divine  manifes- 
tation. The  Theosophists  again  are  ihosc  who  form 
a  theory  of  God,  or  of  the  works  of  God,  which  has 
not  reason  but  an  inspiration  of  their  own  for  its 
basis.  ,\nd,  finally,  the  Theurgic  class  of  mystics 
includes  all  who  claim  supernatural  powers  generally 
through  converse  with  the  world  of  sjiirits. 

Jliiids  predisposed  to  mysticism  have  been  found 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country.  The  earliest  mys- 
ticism, that  of  India,  as  exhibited  in  the  Bii.vgavat- 
GlT.\  (which  seel,  appears  not  in  arudimental  and  ini- 
tial form,  but  full-developed  and  as  complete  as  it  has 
ever  manifested  itself  in  modern  Christendom.  The 
.Jewish  mystics  are  to  be  found  at  an  early  period 
among  the  ascetic  Therapnifir,  a  sect  similar  to  the 
Eisenes.  "  The  soul  of  man,"  said  they,  "is  divine,  and 
his  highest  wisdom  is  to  become  as  much  as  possible  a 
2u 
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otraiigcr  to  the  body  with  its  embnrnissing  appetites. 
Rod  Im.s  lireathoii  into  nmti  from  heaven  a  portion  of 
his  own  (livinltv.  That  which  is  divine  is  indivisi- 
ble. It  mav  be  extended,  but  it  is  incapable  of  se- 
paration. Consider  how  vast  is  the  range  of  our 
thought  over  the  past  and  the  future,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  This  alliance  with  an  upper  world, 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  would  be  impossible,  were 
not  the  soul  of  man  an  indivisible  i)ortion  of  that 
divine  and  blessed  Spirit.  Contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Essence  is  the  noblest  exercise  of  man;  it  is 
the  only  means  of  attaining  to  the  highest  truth  and 
virtue,  and  therein  to  behold  God  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  our  happiness  here." 

Jewish  mvstii-isin,  combined  with  the  profound 
philosophy  of  Plato,  gave  rise  to  the  Xeo-Pla- 
tonist  school,  which,  as  shown  in  tlie  te.iching  of 
Plotiniis,  its  founder,  w.is  thoroughly  mystical.  Tlie 
mystic,  according  to  this  sect,  contemplates  tlie 
divine  perfections  in  himself:  and  in  the  ecstatic 
state,  individuality,  memory,  time,  space,  plienome- 
nal  contivulictions  and  logicil  distinctions,  all  vanish. 

In  the  sixth  century,  Mysticism  was  strongly  de- 
veloped in  the  writings  of  Uionysius  the  .\reopagite, 
who  sought  to  accommodate  to  Christianity  the 
theosophy  of  the  Neo-Platouist  school.  The  Greek 
theory  compels  Dionysius  virtually  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  evil.  "  All  that  exi>ts,"  says  Mr.  Vaughan, 
in  describing  the  sentiments  of  Dionysius,  "he  re- 
gards as  a  symbolical  man i testation  of  the  super- 
existent.  What  we  adl  creation  is  the  divine  alle- 
gory. In  nature,  in  Scripture,  in  tradition.  God  is 
revealed  only  in  tigure.  This  sacred  imagery  should 
be  studied,  but  in  such  study  we  are  still  far  from 
any  adequate  cognizance  of  the  Divine  Nature.  God 
is  above  all  negation  and  affirmation  :  in  Him  such 
contraries  are  at  once  identified  and  transcended. 
Rut  by  negation  we  approach  most  nearly  to  a  true 
apprehension  of  what  He  is. 

"  Negation  and  aflh-mation,  accordingly,  constitute 
the  two  opposed  and  yet  simultaneous  methods  he 
lays  down  for  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Infinite.  These 
two  paths,  the  Via  Negativa  (or  Apopliatica)  and 
thf  Via  Ajfirmotint  (or  Cafaphatica)  constitute  the 
foundation  of  his  mysticism.  They  are  distinguished 
and  elaborated  in  every  part  of  his  writings.  The 
positive  is  the  descending  process.  In  the  path 
downward  from  God,  through  inferior  existences,  the 
Divine  Being  m.ay  be  said  to  have  many  names: — 
the  negative  method  is  one  of  ascent ;  in  that,  God 
is  regarded  as  nameless,  the  inscrutable  .Vuonymous. 
The  symbolical  or  visible  is  thus  opposed,  in  the 
I'latonist  style,  to  the  mystical  or  ideal.  To  a.>^si-rt 
.anything  conceming  a  God  who  is  above  all  atfirina- 
tion  is  to  speak  in  figure — to  veil  him.  The  more 
yon  deny  concerning  Him,  the  more  of  such  veils  do 
you  remove.  He  compares  the  negative  method  of 
speaking  concerning  the  .'supreme  to  the  operation  of 
the  sculptor,  who  strikes  oft"  fragment  after  fragment 
of  the  marble,  and  progresses  by  diminution." 


Uomanism  in  the  Middle  Ages  presents  us  with 
.several  specimens  of  contemplative  mystics,  who,  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  monastery,  spccidated  so  boldly, 
that  they  fell  into  the  wildest  extravagance.  One  of 
the  most  favourable  examples  of  this  mediaeval  ten- 
dency, is  to  he  found  in  Hernard  of  Clairvaux,  who 
goes  so  far  as  to  identify  his  own  thoughts  with  the 
mind  of  God.  Full  of  monastic  prepo.ssessions,  he 
spunis  the  flesh  and  .seeks  to  rise  by  abstraction  and 
elevated  meditation  to  the  immediate  vision  of  hea- 
venly things.  He  denounces  reason  and  the  dialec- 
tics of  the  schools  ;  but  Bonaventura  in  the  thir- 
teenth, and  Gersoii  in  the  fifteenth  century,  strove  to 
reconcile  mysticism  with  schohislicism. 

In  the  fellowships  and  spiritual  associations  which 
existed  in  the  NetherlaiuU  and  (rermany  throughout 
the  thirteenth  and  p.ii1  of  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
mysticism  was  a  predominant  element,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  mystical  pantheism.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
common  basis  of  the  doctrine  found  among  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  Their  fundamental 
principle,  thiit  God  is  the  being  of  all  beings,  the 
only  real  existence,  unavoidably  led  them  to  consider 
all  things  without  exception  as  comprised  in  him,  and 
even  the  meanest  creature  as  participant  of  the  divine 
nature  and  life.  God,  however,  is  chiefly  present 
where  there  is  mind,  and  consequently  in  man.  In 
the  human  soul  there  is  an  uncreated  and  eternal 
principle,  namely,  the  intellect,  in  virtue  of  which  lie 
resembles  and  is  one  with  God.  Such  mystical  doc- 
trines were  partially  a  revival  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Aiitalrician.i  and  David  of  Dinanto.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  panthei^tic  mystics  of  the  media'\al 
period  was  Henry  Eckarf,  who  elaborated  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Begh.ards  into  a  regular  speculative 
system.  The  following  brief  (pitome  of  his  doctrines 
is  given  by  Dr.  Ullmann  in  his  '  Refonners  before 
the  Uoformation  :'  "God  is  the  Being,  that  is.  the 
solid,  true,  universal,  and  necessary  being.  He  alone 
exists,  for  he  has  the  existence  of  all  things  in  him- 
self. All  out  of  him  is  semblance,  and  exi'sh  only 
in  as  far  as  it  is  in  God,  or  is  God.  The  nature  of 
God,  exalted  above  every  relation  or  mode  (treiiie\ 
and  for  that  re.ison  unutterable  and  nameless,  is  not, 
however,  mere  abstract  being  (accoiiling  to  the  doc- 
trine of  -\in,alric),  or  de.id  subst.ince  :  but  it  is  spirit, 
the  highest  re.ison,  thinking,  knowing,  and  making 
itself  known.  The  property  most  peculiar  to  God 
is  thinking,  and  it  is  by  exerting  it  upon  him.self  that 
he  first  becomes  God ;  then  the  Godhead — the  hid- 
den darkness — the  simple  and  silent  basis  of  the 
Divine  Being  actually  is  God.  God  proceeds  out 
of  him.self,  and  this  is  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son,  and  is  necessarily  founded  in  the  Divine  essence. 
In  the  Sou,  or  creative  word,  however,  God  also  giv  es 
birth  to  all  things,  and  as  his  operation,  being  iden- 
tical with  his  thinking,  is  without  time,  so  creation 
takes  place  in  an  '  everlasting  now."  God  has  no 
existence  without  the  world,  and  the  world,  being 
his  existence  in  another  mode,  is  eternal  with  him. 
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Tlie  creatures,  altliougli  tliey  be  in  a  itiaiiner  set  out 
of  God,  are  yet  not  separated  from  liim  ;  for  other- 
wise God  wotdd  be  bounded  bv  sometliing  external 
to  himself.  Much  more  the  distinction  in,  God  is  one 
whicli  is  continually  doing  itself  away.  By  tlie  Son, 
who  is  one  with  God,  all  i lungs  are  in  God,  and  that 
which  is  in  God  is  f!od  himself.  In  this  manner  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  ■  all  tilings  are  God,'  as  truly  as 
that  '  God  is  all  things.'  In  this  sense  also,  every 
created  object,  as  being  in  God,  is  good. 

"According  to  this  the  whole  creation  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Deity;  every  creature  bears  upon  it 
a  '  stamp  of  the  Divine  nature.' a  rellection  of  the 
eternal  godhead;  indeed,  every  creature  is  '  full  of 
God.'  All  that  is  divine,  however,  when  situate 
forth  from  the  Divine  Being,  necessarily  strives  to 
return  back  to  its  source,  .seeks  to  lay  aside  its  tini- 
tude,  and  from  a  state  of  division  to  re  enter  into 
unity.  Hence  all  created  things  have  a  deep  and 
painful  yearning  after  union  with  God,  in  untroubled 
rest.  It  is  only  when  God,  after  having,  by  the 
Son,  passed  out  of  himself  into  a  difiorent  mode  of 
existence,  returns  by  love,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
into  himself  once  more,  that  the  Divine  Being  is  per- 
fected in  the  Trinity,  and  he  '  rests  with  himself  and 
wilh  all  the  creatures.'" 

To  this  Pantheistic  Mysticism  was  opposed  a  less 
noxiou.s  kind  of  mvsticisni  which  reared  itself  on  the 
basis  of  Christian  Theism.  The  chief  representative 
of  this  theislical  mysticism  is  Ituysbroek,  by  whose 
etibrts  the  mystical  tendency  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany  underwent  a  complete  revolution.  The  sy.s- 
tem  of  this  alile  and  excellent  writer,  in  so  far  as  it 
a.Tectslife,  is  thus  sketched  by  Ullmann  :  -  .Man,  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  God.  is  destined  to  return,  ;uid  be- 
come one  with  him  again.  This  oneness,  however, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  we  become 
wholly  identitied  with  him,  and  lose  our  own  being 
as  creatures,  for  that  is  an  impossibility.  What  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  is,  that  we  are  conscious 
of  being  wlmlly  in  God,  and  at  the  same  time  also 
wholly  in  ourselves;  that  we  are  united  wilh  God, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  remain  difierent  from  Him. 
Man  ought  to  be  conformed  to  God  and  to  bear  his 
likeness.  But  this  he  can  do  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
lir.acticable,  and  it  is  practicable  only  in  as  far  as  he 
does  not  cease  to  be  himself  and  a  creature.  For 
God  remains  always  God,  and  never  becomes  a  crea- 
ture ;  the  creature  always  a  creature,  and  never  loses 
its  own  being  as  such.  Man,  when  giving  himself 
up  with  perfect  love  to  God,  is  in  union  with  biin, 
but  he  no  sooner  again  acts,  than  he  feels  his  distinct- 
ness from  God,  and  that  be  is  ancitber  being.  Thu.s 
he  flows  into  God,  and  flows  back  again  into  him- 
self. The  former  state  of  oneness  with,  and  the  lat- 
ter state  of  difterenee  from.  Him,  are  both  enjoined 
bv  God,  and  betwixt  the  two  subsists  that  con- 
tinual annihilation  in  love  which  constitutes  our 
felicity.  ' 

Gerson,  himself  a  mystic,   attempted  to  involve 


Ruy.sbroek  in  the  same  charge  of  pantheistical  mysti- 
cism which  attaches  to  Ilenrj'  Kckart.  The  accu- 
sation, however,  is  without  foundation.  The  mysti 
cism  of  Ruysbroek,  wliich  had  the  double  advantage 
of  being  at  once  contemplative  and  practical,  was 
thoroughly  theistical  in  its  character ;  and  its  in- 
fluence was  extensively  felt.  Through  Gerhard 
Groot  the  jiractical  mysticism  was  propagated  in  the 
Netherlands ;  through  John  Tauler  the  contempla- 
tive and  s]iirilual  in  Germany.  From  this  period, 
that  is  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ceiuury, 
we  find  in  Germany  a  continuous  chain  of  traditional 
mysticism  reaching  down  to  the  Reformation,  and  by 
means  of  its  most  distinguished  productions  exerting 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  mind  of  liUther. 

One  feature  which  is  common  to  all  the  mediaeval 
mystics,  and  which  pervades  the  writings  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  is,  that  they  look  upon  oneness  with  God, 
attained  by  means  of  the  annihilation  of  self,  as  the 
summit  of  all  perfection.  Henry  Suso,  whose  mys- 
ticism assumed  a  poetical  character,  gives  utter- 
ance to  his  sentiments  in  a  single  sentence  :  "  A  meek 
man  must  be  deformed  from  the  creature,  conformed 
to  Christ,  and  transformed  to  Deily."  John  Tauler, 
another  devout  mystic,  aiid  who,  by  his  sermons,  ex- 
ercised a  most  remarkable  intluence  upon  the  popu- 
lar mind,  unfolds  his  opim'ons  in  a  few  senlcnces. 
"  Man,  as  a  creature  originating  directly  from  God, 
who  is  one,  longs  to  return,  according  to  his  capa- 
city, back  to  the  undivided  unity.  The  efflux  strives 
again  to  become  a  reflux:  and  only  when  all  things 
in  him  have  become  wholly  one  in  and  wiih  God, 
does  he  find  er.tire  peace  and  perfect  rest.  The 
means  to  this  end,  are  to  rise  above  sense  and  sen- 
suality, corpoi'cal  <ind  natural  powers,  all  desires, 
figures  and  im.'igery,  and  thus  freed  from  the  crea- 
tures, to  seek  God  solely  and  directly,  spirit  with 
.spirit,  and  heart  to  heart.  The  divine  perfect  life 
can  become  ours  oidy  when  we  die  within,  and  cease 
to  be  om'selves.  But  this  caimot  be  effected  by  the 
power  of  nature.  It  must  be  done  by  grace,  and 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  What  belongs  to 
God  by  nature,  man  must  acquire  by  grace.  To 
this  end  the  pattern  of  Christ  has  been  given  to  him. 
As  Jesus  came  from  the  Father,  and  returns  to  the 
Father  again,  so  is  this  the  destination  of  every 
man.  As  Clnist  died  a  bodily  death,  and  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  so  must  every  m:ui  spiritually  die 
and  revive,  in  order  wholly  to  live  in  and  wilh  God. 
The  image  of  Christ,  however,  which  must  be  en- 
graved on  the  heart,  is  the  likeness  not  of  what  is 
created  and  vi.-.ible,  but  of  what  is  noble,  divine,  and 
rational  in  the  Son  of  God,  the  God-man.  He  who 
has  this  image  in  bis  heart  is  never  without  God, 
and,  wherever  God  is  at  all,  there  he  is  wholly.  Such 
a  man  acquiesces  fully  in  the  divine  will,  resigns 
himself  entirely  to  God,  stands  in  bottomless  pa- 
tience, humility,  and  love,  and  herein  enjoys  perfect 
blessedness."  The  writings  of  John  Tauler  were 
afterwards  liigldy  prized,  not  only  by  Luther  and 
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Melanctlion,  hut  also  by  some  Romish  divines  of  the 
hiL;liost  coU'lirity. 

Among  ihe  niyslieal  writings  whicli  prepared  tlie 
way  for  the  Kclorination,  .1  consi>icuous  phice  must 
be  assisted  to  .1  small  iinonpnoiis  treatise,  which 
appeared  in  the  loiirtcenth  century,  under  the  name 
of  •  Deutsche  Tlieolosie,'  or  (iernian  Theology.  To 
this  homely  hut  admirable  vohime  Lnther  lay  under 
the  deepest  obligations.  "  Next  to  the  ISible  and 
St.  .\ugiisline,"  he  says,  '-from  no  book  with  which 
]  liave  met  have  I  learned  more  of  what  (iod,  Christ, 
man,  and  all  tilings,  are."  The  soinid  theology 
which  jiervadcs  the  work,  though  clothed  in  a 
somewhat  mystical  garb,  conveyed  much  light  to 
the  Reformer's  mind.  The  fundamental  thought 
which  tlie  book  contains  is  thus  described  by  Ull- 
mann  :  "  If  the  creature  recognise  itself  in  the  im- 
mutable Good,  and  as  one  therewith,  and  live  and 
act  in  this  knowledge,  then  it  is  itself  good  and  per- 
fect, liut  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  creature  revolt 
from  that  Good,  it  is  then  evil.  .Ml  sin  consists  in 
apostatizing  from  the  supreme  and  perfect  Good,  in 
making  self  an  object,  and  in  supposing  that  it  is 
something,  and  that  we  derive  from  it  any  sort  of 
benetit,  such  as  existence,  or  life,  or  knowledge,  or 
ability.  This  the  devil  did.  and  it  was  by  this  alone 
he  fell.  His  presuming  that  he  too  was  something, 
and  that  something  was  his,  his  'I'  and  his  'me,' 
and  his  'my'  ,ind  his  'mine,'  were  his  apostacy  and 
fall.  In  the  self-.same  way  Adam  also  fell.  Eating 
the  apple  was  not  the  cjiuse  of  his  fall,  but  his  arro- 
gating to  self  his  '  /'  and  '  ?;i«'  and  '  mine.'  But  for 
this,  even  if  he  had  eaten  seven  apples,  he  would  not 
have  fallen.  Because  of  it,  however,  he  must  have 
fallen,  although  he  had  not  tasted  the  one.  So  is  it 
with  every  man,  in  whom  the  same  thing  is  repeated 
a  hundred  times.  But  in  what  way  may  this  apos- 
tacy and  general  fall  be  repaired  ?  The  way  is  for 
man  to  come  out  of  self  {isolation  as  a  creature^,  and 
enter  into  God.  In  order  to  this,  two  parties  must  con- 
cur, Gnd  and  man.  Man  cannot  do  it  without  God ; 
and  God  could  not  do  it  without  man.  And,  there- 
fore, it  behoved  God  to  t.ake  upon  him  human  n.a- 
ture  and  to  become  man.  in  or<ler  that  man  might 
become  God.  This  once  took  place  in  the  most 
perfect  way  in  Christ,  and  as  every  man  should  be- 
come by  grace  what  Christ  was  by  nature,  it  ought 
to  be  repeated  in  every  man,  and  in  myself  among 
the  rest.  For  were  God  to  be  humanized  in  all  other 
men,  and  all  othei-s  to  be  deitied  in  him,  and  were 
this  not  to  tiike  place  in  me,  my  fall  would  not  be 
repaired.  In  that  way  Christ  restores  what  was  lost 
by  Adam.  By  .Vdam  came  selfishness,  and  with  it 
disobedience,  all  evil,  and  corruption.  By  Christ,  in 
virtue  of  his  pure  and  divine  life  transfusing  itself 
into  men,  come  the  annihilation  of  seltishness,  obe- 
dience, and  union  with  (Jud,  and  therein  every  good 
thing,  peace,  heaven,  and  blessedness." 

The  '  Deutsche  Theologie,'  which  thus  unfolded 
I'rotcst.-mt  truth  so  clearly  before  the  Reformation, 


has  since  tfi21  been  inscribed  in  the  Romish  index 
of  prohibited  books  ;  while  on  the  )iart  of  Protestant, 
but  especially  Lutheran  divines,  it  has  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  At  the  instigation 
of  Staupitz,  Luther  issued  an  edition  of  this  pojiular 
work,  with  a  preface  written  by  his  own  hand. 
Staupitz  was  himself  a  mystic,  but  his  mysticism 
was  of  a  more  thoroughly  practical  character  than 
those  writei-s  of  the  same  class  who  had  preceded 
him  ;  and  among  all  the  contemporaries  of  Luther 
none  had  a  more  powerful  influence  in  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  great  Reformer, 

The  mediaeval  mysticism  in  its  gradual  progress 
fi'om  a  mere  poetical  sentiment  to  a  speculative  sys- 
tem, and  thence  to  a  living,  practical  power,  led  men 
steadily  forward  towards  the  Reformation.  In  the 
view  of  Scholasticism,  Christianity  was  an  objective 
phenomenon,  hut  in  the  view  of  Mysticism  it  was  an 
inward  life.  The  t'onner  pointed  to  the  church  as  the 
OTdy  procuring  means  of  salvation,  but  the  latter 
pointed  directly  to  God,  and  aimed  at  being  one  with 
him.  The  one  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  a  gor- 
geous hierarchy,  outward  forms,  and  necessarily 
eflicacious  sacraments;  the  other  was  mainly  occu- 
pied with  having  Christ  formed  in  the  soul,  the  hope 
of  glory.  The  Reformers  therefore  could  not  fail  to 
sympathize  far  more  deeply  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Mystics  than  of  the  Schoolmen.  Though  an  excep- 
tional class,  the  Mystics  possessed,  with  all  their  ex- 
travagances, more  of  the  truth  of  God  than  could  he 
found  within  the  wide  domains  of  the  Roman  church. 
But  while  Luther  and  his  brother  Refonners  learned 
much  from  the  Mystics,  their  theology  went  far  lie- 
yond  the  doctrines  of  Mysticism.  During  the  fif- 
teenth century  indeed,  the  Scripture  element  was 
gradually  supplanting  tl'.e  Mystical  in  the  religion  of 
the  times.  The  Bible  began  to  displace  the  School- 
men at  the  universities.  Both  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  arose  several  able  and  orthodox  divines, 
with  whom  the  Word  of  God  was  brought  into 
gi-eater  prominence  than  it  had  been  for  centuries  as 
the  standard  of  their  teaching. 

Meanwhile  Mysticism,  which  had  been  training 
men  in  the  AVest  for  a  great  religious  revolution, 
sprinig  up  and  spread  rapidly  also  in  the  Kast.  No 
.sooner  had  the  doctrines  of  IsLKm  been  proclaimed 
by  the  gi-eat  .\rabian  Prophet,  than  a  class  of  Mys- 
tics appeared  who  revolted  against  the  letter  of  the 
Koran  in  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  and  boldly  urged 
their  claims  to  a  supernatural  intercourse  with  the 
Deity.  For  .several  centuries  Persia  was  flie  chief 
seat  of  a  body  of  Mohammedan  Mystics,  who  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Siifin;  and  the  writings  of 
their  poets  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies are  deservedly  admired  by  every  student  of 
Oriental  literature.  These  Eastern  Mystics  sought, 
and  in  some  cases  claimed,  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  God  by  the  direct  exercise  of  tlie  intui- 
tive facuhy,  whicli  is  a  ray  of  Deity,  and  beholds 
Essence,     Hence  the  indiflerence  which  thev   uni- 
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foniily  exhibited  to  all  the  various  forms  of  posi- 
tive religion.  Self  abandoninent  and  self-annihila- 
tion formed  the  highest  ambition  of  tlie  Sufi.  lie  is 
bonnd  wholly  to  lose  sight  of  his  individuality ;  by 
mystical  deafli  he  begins  to  live.  The  more  extra- 
vagant among  these  Persian  mystics  claimed  identity 
with  God,  and  denied  all  distinction  between  good 
and  evil.  They  held  the  sins  of  the  (S*;*^  to  be 
dearer  to  God  than  the  obedience  of  otlier  men,  and 
his  impiety  more  acceptable  than  their  faith.  The 
Sufism  of  the  East  has  continued  uiimodifieii  in  its 
character  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  actually  at 
this  moment  on  the  increase  in  Persia,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  inveterate  hatred  which  the  other  Moham- 
medans bear  to  its  adherents.     See  SUFIS. 

In  the  West,  Mysticism  has  undergone  no  small 
moditication  since  the  Reforinatiou  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  No  sooner  was  the  great  Pro- 
testant principle  announced  by  Luther  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  sufficient  standard  of  Christian 
truth,  than  Traditionalism  and  Mysticism  alike  fell 
before  it.  Oral  tradition  and  individual  intuition 
were  both  of  tliem  rejected  as  infallible  guides  in  an 
inquiry  after  truth.  But  while  sucli  was  the  general 
fate  of  mysticism  among  the  Reformed,  it  broke  forth 
in  the  most  extravagant  forms  among  the  Zwickau 
prophets,  and  the  various  sects  of  Anabaptists  who 
appeared  in  the  Low  Countries  and  different  parts 
of  Germany.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Vaughan  has  well  said  : 
"  By  the  mystic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  way 
of  the  Reformation  was  in  great  part  prepared ;  by 
the  mystic  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  hindered 
and  imperilled."  The  wild  fanaticism  of  the  An.^- 
BAPTISTS  (which  see),  was  alleged  to  be  a  practical 
refutation  of  the  alleged  right  of  every  man  to  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment ;  and  though  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Zwingli,  and  Bidlinger  exposed  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  an  objection,  yet  for  a  time  the  work  of 
reform  was  undoubte<lly  retarded  thereby. 

In  the  begiiming  of  the  seventeenth  century,  mys- 
ticism took  an  entirely  new  direction.  Hitherto  its 
great  efforts  had  been  put  forth  to  reach  union,  and 
even  identity  with  God.  Now,  however,  it  began  to 
seek  a  supernatural  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
God.  The  leader  of  this  movement  was  Jacob  Bell- 
men. It  is  true  he  had  learned  much  from  tlie 
theurgists  who  preceded  him,  particularly  Cornelius 
Agrippa  and  Paracelsus,  but  the  grand  source  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  professed  to  communicate  in 
his  mystical  writings,  was  an  inward  illumination, 
which  he  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  Spirit 
of  God,  whereby  he  became  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  essences,  properties,  and  uses  of  all  the  ob- 
jects in  nature.  (See  Beii.mknists.)  Then  followed 
in  the  same  track  of  myt.tieism  the  Rosicrucians  and 
Freemasons,  and  secret  societies  which  abounded  so 
much  in  the  eigliteenth  century. 

Protestantism  has  had  its  mi/sti'c.i,  and  so  also  has 
Romanism.  In  France,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
appeared  St.   Francis  de   Sales,  and   in   Spain,   St. 


Theresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross ;  all  of  them 
making  their  mystical  doctrines  subservient  to  tlie 
interests  of  Mother  eluirch.  "  Nowhere,"  says  Mr. 
Vaughan,  "is  the  duty  of  implicit  self-surrender  to 
the  director  or  confessor  more  constantly  inculcated 
than  in  the  writings  of  Theresa  and  John  of  the 
Cross,  and  nowhere  are  the  inadequacy  and  mischief 
of  the  principle  more  apparent.  John  warns  the 
mystic  that  bis  only  safeguard  against  delusion  lies 
in  perpetual  and  unreserved  appeal  to  his  director. 
Theresa  tells  us  that  whenever  our  Lord  commanded 
her  in  prayer  to  do  anything,  and  her  confessor  or- 
dered the  opposite,  the  Divine  guide  enjoined  obe- 
dience to  the  human ;  and  would  influence  the  mind 
of  the  confessor  afterwards,  so  that  he  was  moved  to 
counsel  what  he  had  before  forbidden !  Of  course. 
For  who  knows  what  might  come  of  it  if  enthusiasts 
were  to  have  visions  and  revelations  on  their  own 
account?  The  director  must  draw  after  him  these 
fiery  and  dangerous  natures,  as  the  lion-leaders  of 
an  Indian  pageantry  conduct  their  charge,  holding  a 
chain  and  administering  opiates.  The  question  be- 
tween tlie  orthodox  and  the  heterodox  mysticism  of 
the  fourteenth  century  was  really  one  of  theological 
doctrine.  The  same  question  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  was  simply  one  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
terests." 

According  to  the  mystical  doctrine  of  St.  Theresa, 
there  are  four  degrees  of  prayer  :  (1.)  Simple  Mental 
Prayer.  (2.)  The  Prayer  of  Quiet,  called  also  Pure 
Contemplation.  (3.)  The  Prayer  of  I'nion,  called 
also  Perfect  Contemplation.  (4.)  The  Prayer  of 
Rapture  or  Ecstasy.  The  raptures  and  visions  of 
this  female  saint  of  Romanism  have  gained  for  her  a 
high  name.  But  the  mysticism  of  John  of  the  Cross 
wore  a  different  aspect.  He  delighted  not  in  ecsta- 
tic prayer  like  Theresa,  but  in  intense  suffering.  His 
earnest  prayer  was,  that  not  a  day  might  pass  in 
which  he  did  not  suffer  .something. 

In  the  history  of  mysticism,  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  Quietist  Contro- 
versy. The  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  Quietism 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon. 
Thus  when  describing  her  experience  she  observes ; 
"The  soul  passing  out  of  itself  by  dying  to  itself 
necessaril)'  passes  into  its  divine  object.  This  is  the 
law  of  its  transition.  AVlien  it  passes  out  of  self, 
which  is  limited,  and  therefore  is  not  God,  and  con- 
seipienlly  is  evil,  it  necessarily  passes  into  the  un- 
limited and  universal,  %vhich  is  God,  and  therefore  is 
the  true  good.  My  own  experience  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  verification  of  this.  M)'  spirit,  disenthralled 
from  selfishness,  became  united  with  and  lost  in 
God,  its  Sovereign,  who  attracted  it  more  and  more 
to  Himself.  And  this  was  so  much  the  case,  that  I 
could  seem  to  see  and  know  God  only,  and  not  my- 
self. ...  It  was  thus  that  my  soul  was  lost  in  God, 
who  communicated  to  it  His  qualities,  having  drawn 
it  out  of  all  that  it  had  of  its  own.  ...  0  happy 
poverty,  happy  loss,  happy  notliing,  which  gives  no 
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less  tlmn  God  Himself  in  liis  own  inimcnslty, — no 
more  circumseriboii  to  the  liniileil  manner  of  tlie 
creation,  but  always  drawing;  it  out  of  that  to  plun-e 
it  wholly  into  his  divine  Kssonce.  Then  the  soul 
knows  that  all  the  states  of  self-pleasing  visions,  of 
intellectual  ilhnninalions,  of  ecstasies  and  ra]iturus,  of 
whatever  value  thev  mi^^ht  once  have  been,  are  now 
rather  obstacles  than  advancements;  and  that  they 
are  not  of  service  in  the  state  of  experience  which  is 
tar  above  them ;  because  the  stale  which  has  props 
or  supports,  which  is  the  case  with  the  merely  illu- 
minated and  ecstatic  slate,  rests  in  them  in  some 
degree,  and  has  pain  to  lose  them.  But  the  soul 
cannot  arrive  at  the  state  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, without  the  loss  of  all  such  supports  and  helps. 
.  .  .  The  soul  is  then  so  submissive,  and  perhaps 
we  may  say  so  passii  e. — that  is  lo  say,  is  so  disposed 
eiiually  to  receive  from  ihe  hand  of  God  either  good 
or  evil, — as  is  truly  astonishing.  It  receives  both 
the  one  and  the  other  without  any  sellish  emotions, 
letlin:^  them  Aow  and  be  lost  as  ihey  cmie." 

This  quotation  contains  the  substance  iff  the  doc- 
trine which  pervades  the  mystic.il  writings  of  .Madame 
Guyon.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
tt'onis,  "disinlerested  love.'  which  she  regarded  as 
the  perfection  of  holiness  in  the  heart  of  man.  A 
similar,  if  not  wholly  identical  doctrine.  w;is  incid- 
CJiled  at  the  same  period  by  .Molinos  in  Italy,  in  a 
book  entitled  'The  Spiritual  Guide.'  Quietist  opi- 
nions were  now  evidently  on  the  advance  in  dilTerent 
countries  of  Kurope,  and  among  their  supporters 
were  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  day, 
of  which  it  is  sufScient  to  name  Fenelon,  archbishop 
of  Cambray.  But  the  high  character  for  piety  and 
worth  of  the  leading  Quietists  ni.ide  I  hem  all  the 
more  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits.  Nor  was  the  hostile 
»|)irit  which  was  manifested  towards  the  Quietists 
limited  lo  the  Jesuits  alone ;  the  celebrated  Hossiiet 
also  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  persecutors  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the  public  con- 
demnation of  her  writings. 

Fenelon  was  lor  a  time  conjoined  witli  Bossuct  in 
opposing  Madame  Guyon,  but  all  the  while  he  wiis 
conscious  that  his  own  opinions  did  not  materially 
dilTer  from  hers.  At  length,  in  1C97,  lie  openly 
avowed  his  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Mystics  ill  a  work  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
•  Maxims  of  the  Saints,'  w.is  devoted  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  teaching  of  the  church  on  the  doctrines  of 
pure  love,  of  mystical  union,  and  of  perfection.  The 
publicaiion  of  this  treatise  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened 
and  angry  controversy.  Bossuet  sought  to  invoke 
the  vengeance  of  !he  government  upon  his  heretical 
brother,  and  he  had  even  lioped  to  call  down  upon 
him  the  fulminations  of  the  Pope.  In  the  tiisl  object 
he  was  successful :  in  the  second  he  was,  for  a  time 
at  least,  disappointed.  A  war  of  pamphlets  and 
treatises  now  niged  at  Paris,  the  chief  combatants 
being  Bossuet  on  the  one  side,  and  Fenelon  on  the 
other.     The  '  Maxims'  were  censured  by  the  Sor- 


bonne,  and  their  author  was  persecuted  by  the  King 
of  France,  but  I'ope  Innocent  XII.  declined  for  a 
long  time  to  pronounce  a  scnience  of  condemnation 
upon  Fenelon,  of  whom  lie  had  been  accu.stomed  to 
say,  that  he  had  erred  through  excess  of  love  lo 
God.  At  length,  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and 
ill  measured  terms,  he  sent  forth  the  long-expected 
anathema,  and  Fenelon  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  Konian  See.  Madame  Guyon,  after  a  long  life 
of  perseeulioii,  thirty-seven  years  of  which  were 
spent  in  prison,  died  in  1717. 

Among  the  Quietists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
may  be  mentioned  Madame  Bourignon  and  her  ac- 
complished disciple  I'eter  Poiret,  (see  Boukignos- 
iSTi!.)  as  well  as  the  fascinaiing  mystic  Madame  dc 
]  Krudener.  Kiigland  had  its  mystical  votaries  in  the 
'■  earnest  followers  of  George  Fox,  with  whom  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inward  Light  was  the  central  princi- 
ple of  the  gospel  scheme.  But  the  most  extravagant 
of  all  the  mystics  of  modern  times  is  beyond  all 
doubt  Emanuel  Swcdenborg,  the  founder  of  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  (See  Svvkdi'XBOK- 
GIANS.)  One  of  the  leading  principles  of  this  niysii- 
cal  system  is  the  doctrine  of  CorreiqMti(leiice,  which 
declares  every  thing  visible  to  have  its  appropriate 
spiritual  reality.  Another  princijile  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Swedenborgiaii  theorv',  is,  that 
the  Word  of  God  is  holy  in  every  syllable,  and  its 
literal  sense  is  the  basis  of  its  spiritiud  and  celestial 
meaning. 

Of  the  more  modem  mystics.  William  Ij«w  may 
be  considered  as  the  father.  He  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  Knglaud  in  the  last  century  ;  and 
the  docliints  which  he  and  his  followers  held  exhibit 
so  strong  a  tendency  to  my,sticisni,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  give  an  outline  of  his  system  :  "  Mr.  l^iw 
supposed  that  the  material  world  was  the  region 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  fallen  angels.  At 
length  the  light  and  Sjiiril  of  God  entered  into  the 
chaos,  and  turned  tlie  angels'  ruined  kingdom  into  a 
paradise  on  earth.  God  then  created  man,  and 
pl.iccd  him  llierc.  lie  was  made  in  the  image  of  the 
Triune  God,  (whom,  like  the  llutcliinsonians,  he 
eompares  to  'fire,  light,  and  spirit,')  a  living  mirror 
of  the  divine  nature,  I'ormed  lo  enjoy  communion 
with  Faiher,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  live  on 
earlli  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven.  He  was  endowed 
with  immortality,  so  that  the  elements  of  this  out- 
ward world  could  not  have  any  power  of  acting  on  his 
body  :  but  by  his  fall  he  changed  the  light,  life,  and 
spirit  of  God,  for  the  light,  life,  and  spirit  of  the 
world.  He  died  on  the  very  day  of  his  iran.sgression 
to  all  the  inHiicnces  and  operations  of  the  Sj'irit  of 
God  upon  him,  as  we  die  to  the  influences  of  this 
world  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  ;  and  all  the 
influences  and  operalions  of  the  elements  of  this  life 
were  open  to  him,  as  Ihey  are  in  any  aniiiml,  at  his 
birlli  into  this  world  :  he  became  an  earthly  creature, 
subject  lo  the  dominion  of  this  outward  world  and 
stoo<i  onlv  ill  the  highest  rank  of  animals. 
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"  But  the  goodness  of  God  would  not  leave  man  in 
this  condition  :  redemption  from  it  was  immediately 
granted  ;  and  the  bruiser  of  the  serpent  brought  tl\e 
life,  light,  and  spirit  of  heaven,  once  more  into  the 
human  nature.  All  men,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
demption of  Christ,  liave  in  them  the  first  spark,  oi 
seed,  of  the  divine  life,  as  a  treasure  hid  in  the  cen- 
tre of  our  souls,  to  bring  forth,  by  degrees,  a  new 
birth  of  that  life  which  was  lost  in  paradise.  No  .son 
of  Adam  can  be  lost,  except  by  turning  away  from 
the  Saviour  within  him.  The  only  religion  which 
can  .save  us,  must  be  th.at  which  can  raise  the  light, 
life,  and  Spirit  of  God  in  our  souls.  Nothing  can 
enter  into  the  vegetable  kingdom  till  it  have  vegeta- 
ble life  in  it,  or  be  a  member  of  the  animal  king- 
dom till  it  have  the  animal  life.  Thus  all  nature 
joins  with  the  gospel  in  affirming  that  no  man  can 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  till  the  heavenly 
life  is  born  in  him.  Nothing  can  be  our  righteousness 
or  recovery,  but  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ 
derived  to  our  souls." 

We  are  not  altogether  strangers  to  mysticism  even 
in  our  own  days.  Oidy  a  few  years  have  elapsed 
since  we  were  asked  to  believe  in  the  supernatural 
revelations  made  to  tlie  followers  of  Edward  Irving  ; 
and  the  Spiritualists  of  North  America  profess  to  hold 
converse  with  the  spiritual  existences  of  another 
world.  Rut  passing  from  these  we  find  a  class  of 
mystics  in  the  Intuitioxists  (which  see},  on  both 
sides  of  the  .\tlantic,  who  substitute  the  subjective 
revelation  of  consciousness  for  the  objective  revela- 
tion of  the  written  Word. 

MYTH,  a  fable  or  fictitious  narrative,  under  wliich 
are  couched  religious  or  moral  principles.  Facts 
often  constitute  the  basis  of  the  myth,  and  with 
these  religious  ideas  are  interwoven.  A  myth  m,ay 
also  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  true  and  partly 
fictitious,  but  designed  to  convey  important  princi- 
ples which  are  embodied  in  the  event  narrated. 

MYTHOLOGY  (Gr.  muthos.  a  fable,  and  %o.«, 
a  discourse),  a  word  used  to  denote  tlie  fabulous 
stories  which  have  been  invented  and  propagated  by 
the  ancient  nations  conceniing  the  origin  and  history 
of  their  gods.  The  mythology  of  the  ancient  world 
is  cue  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  human 
inquiry.  Man  is  naturally  a  religious  being.  He  has 
been  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  certain  faculties 
and  powerswhich  fit  him  for  tlie  investigation  of  spirit- 
ual and  heavenly  things.  But  even  from  the  earliest 
period  in  the  history  of  fallen  man,  we  find  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  make  to  himself  a  religion  of  fable 
rather  than  of  fact.  He  looked  abroad  upon  the 
world  with  all  its  infinitely  varied  objects  and  pheno- 
mena, but  instead  of  rising  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
God,  he  clothed  creation  with  the  character  of  the 
Creator,  and  converted  it  into  a  deity  to  be  adored. 
Polytheism  and  idolatry  in  the  grossest  forms  were 
the  necessary  results  of  such  perverted  views  of  iia- 
fiu'e,  and,  accordingly,  the  religion  of  the  primitive 
ages  was,  in  its  full  extent,  a  system  of  Pantheism. 


The  heavenly  bodies  were  probably  first  of  all  the 
objects  of  adoration;  and  next,  the  most  conspicuous 
and  important  objects  on  the  earth.  Deified  mortals, 
or  a  system  of  hero-worship,  probably  followed  next 
in  succession.  The  personification  of  abstract  vir- 
tues or  of  physical  laws,  deduced  from  the  operations 
of  nature,  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  so- 
ciety. It  may  be  a  pleasing  exercise  of  intellectual 
power  to  trace  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egvji- 
tiaus  a  well-connected  series  of  astrouonncal  allego- 
ries, or  in  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  a 
series  of  profound  and  plausible  myths.  But  the 
question  may  well  be  started,  whether  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world  either  priests  or  people  maintained 
a  religion,  which,  if  we  are  so  to  understand  it,  was  no- 
thing more  than  an  allegorical  myth,  a  philosophical 
mystery.  No  such  refined  notions  can  be  traced  in 
the  simple  theology  of  the  Homeric  age.  All  classes, 
learned  and  illiterate, sacerdotal  and  lay,  were,  in  plain 
language,  gross  idolaters.  But  as  we  advance  onward 
in  the  course  of  history,  we  meet  with  a  higher  class 
of  minds,  who,  not  contented  with  being  religious, 
seek  to  reason  on  the  subject  ;  and  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  mind  of  man.  more  enlight- 
ed,  elevated,  and  refined,  calls  in  the  aid  of  allegory 
to  reconcile  the  popular  mythology  with  its  more  ad- 
vanced conceptions.  In  viewing  the  subject  of  my- 
thology, however,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  primitive  religions  them- 
selves, and  the  philosophic  systems  which  liave  been 
attempted  to  be  reared  on  the  basis  of  these  reli- 
gions. The  Tsohdisin  of  the  early  Chaldeans  aflords 
an  example  of  the  extreme  simplicity  which  charac- 
terized the  first  forms  of  idolatrous  worship.  The 
sun,  the  moon,  the  heavenly  bodies  in  general,  were 
looked  upon  as  gods,  and  as  exercising  an  influence, 
whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  upon  the  interests  of 
mankind.  In  tliese  circumstances  the  planetary 
deities  were  adored,  and  men  bowed  before  them 
with  solemn  awe  as  the  regulators  of  human  destiny. 
When  we  pass,  however,  from  the  simple  and  pri- 
mitive Tuabaism  of  the  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  and 
other  primitive  nations,  and  examine  the  more  com- 
plex and  intricate  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  variety  of  opinion 
which  exists  among  the  learned  as  to  its  real  nature. 
Manv  writers  have  regarded  it  as  of  a  purely  sym- 
bolic character,  all  its  gods  being  deified  personifica- 
tions of  nature;  while  Bryant,  Faber,  and  many 
others,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gods  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  indeed  of  all  the  heathen  nations 
of  antiquity,  were  the  souls  of  their  forefathers,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  control  of  the  elements  of 
nature.  On  this  subject  considerable  doubt  cannot 
fail  to  rest,  from  the  circumstance  that  two  difierent 
creeds  existed  among  the  Egyptians,  the  one  a  popu- 
lar, and  the  other  a  .sacerdotal  .system  of  belief.  The 
priests  were  a  separate  class,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
sole  depositaries  both  of  science  and  religion.  To 
maintain  their  influence  over  the  people,  they  seem 
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to  Imve  constructed  nti  clalmmte  metapliysicnl  my- 
lliolojry  wliii'li  was  carefully  coiiooalcii  from  the 
knowli'ilge  of  the  viilijar.  The  K'^-nliaii  priests, 
accordiii!,'lv,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
reduced  iiivlliolosy  to  .1  kind  of  system,  which  they 
nnfoldcd  only  to  a  select  class  of  tlie  initiated.  The 
more  clTectually  to  exclude  the  i;rcat  mass  of  the 
people  from  the  knowledjje  of  their  mystic  allegori- 
cal theolorjy,  they  conducted  their  reliiiious  ceremo- 
nies in  an  unknown  tongue.  What  views  then  must 
the  common  people  have  entertained  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  whom  they  were  taught  to  worship?  This 
question  it  is  ditficult  to  answer  satisfactorily.  In 
all  probability,  however,  they  were  .satisfied  with  the 
observance  of  idolatry  in  its  gro.«sest  forms,  whether 
as  applied  to  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  other  visible 
objects  of  nature,  or  to  the  souls  of  deified  mortals. 
And  as  to  the  Egyptian  sacerdotal  creed,  about  which 
the  learned  have  speculated  to  so  little  purpose,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
world's  history,  a  bodv  of  priests  actually  devised  a 
sy.stein  of  philosophical  invthnlogy  so  complicated 
and  so  profound  as  to  elude  the  penetration  of  some 
of  the  most  leanied  and  most  ingenious  men  of  mo- 
dern times.  The  truth  is,  that  the  priuiiiive  gods  of 
Kgypt,  a.s  represented  on  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments, were  thirteen  in  nunil)er,  and  were  in  all 
probability  worshipped  both  by  priests  aii<l  people 
as  the  spirits  of  tluir  ancestors,  whom  they  believed 
to  inhabit  and  to  preside  over  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  animals  also  which  they  worshipped  may  have 
been  regarded  as  living  representatives  of  the  gods 
who  inhabited  their  bodies,  and  through  them  re- 
ceived the  homage  which  was  paid  by  men. 

The  constant  intercourse,  commercial  and  other- 
wise, between  Egypt  and  the  Canaanitish  tribes, 
must  have  led  to  the  rapid  propagation  of  idolatry; 
and  as  Canaan  lay  in  the  direct  road  between  Baby- 
lon and  Egypt,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that 
the  gods  of  Babyloti  and  .\ssvria  would  be  readily 
transferred  to  the  land  of  the  I'haraohs.  That  the 
Tmbaism  of  the  early  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  was 
thus  carried  into  Catiaan,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that 
Aifiloreth  or  Asttnle.  the  principal  goildess  of  the 
Canaanites,  is  univcivally  believed  to  have  repre- 
sented the  Moon,  and  liel  or  }{(uil  the  f-un. 

The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Home,  in  every  aspect 
of  it,  bears  much  tnore  the  appearance  of  a  mythical 
hero-worship  than  do  the  religions  of  the  earlier  east- 
ern nations.  Its  gods  Jind  goddesses  are  plainly  men 
and  women,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  impelled 
by  the  same  passions,  characlerizcd  by  the  same 
virtues  and  vices  as  mortals  of  tiesh  and  blood. 
They  love,  they  hate;  they  doubt,  they  tear;  they 
delil)cralc,  they  decide:  all  indicating  a  human  ori- 
gin, and  that  they  were  framed  like  ordinary  men. 
And  not  only  were  they  capricious  and  uncertain  in 
their  individual  char.acter.  but  they  were  believed  to 
Imj  divided  and  subdivided  into  factions  ranged  in 
hostile   array   against   one   another.     The    Iliad   of 


Ilomcr  abounds  in  allusions  to  and  even  detailed  de- 
scri])tions  of  these  unseemly  dissensions  among  the     ' 
Olympic  gods.  I 

The  entire  raiifhcon  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  one 
immense  graduated  hierarchy,  at  the  head  of  which 
sat  etifhroncd  in  awfid  majesty  yCtiis  or  Jvjnter, 
wielding  the  sceptre  of  universal  empire.  Next  to 
hitn  in  order,  but  innneasurably  inferior  in  authority 
and  power,  were  the  celestial  deities  whose  bu,sines8 
it  was  pre-eminently  to  rule  in  the  atliiirs  of  men. 
Superior  in  innnber  to  these,  but  far  beneath  thetn  in 
rank  and  power,  were  the  terrestrial  gods  and  goddesses 
presiding  over  fields  and  cities,  nmuntains,  rivers,  and 
woods.  Subordinate  even  to  the  terrestrial  gods  were 
the  Penates  and  Lares,  the  Demigods  and  Deified 
Heroes,  all  claiming  a  share  in  the  veneration,  the 
homage  and  respect  of  the  human  family.  Every 
nation,  every  town,  nay,  every  family  had  its  friends 
and  its  foes  in  the  council  of  Olympus,  and  so  nu- 
merous was  the  entire  as.semblage  of  Grecian  and 
Itoinan  divinities,  that  it  was  said  to  be  easier  to  find 
a  god  than  a  man.  Nor  was  this  immense  host  of 
heavenly  rulers  idle  or  unemployed ;  to  each  was 
i  allotted  his  separate  share  in  the  govenimeiit  of  the 
universe.  "On  Mercury,"  says  Mr.  Gross,  "de- 
volved the  duty  to  be  the  messenger  of  bis  divine 
compeers ;  Hacchus  bore  sway  over  the  convivial 
cup  and  its  orgian  rites ;  and  stern  Mai's  found  his 
post  wherever  the  cry  of  biittle  and  the  clash  of  arms 
resounded  in  martial  discord.  Apollo  presided  over 
the  tine  arts,  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence; 
while  Neptune  stretched  his  pronged  sceptre  over 
the  green  waters  and  mountain-waves  oi  old  ocean. 
Ceres  introduced  the  cereal  grains  among  mankind, 
and  guided  and  fostered  agrarian  pursuits;  to  be  the 
queen  of  love  and  the  mistress  of  grace  and  sot't 
delights,  became  none  so  well  as  Venus ;  Flora  be- 
trayed her  refined  taste  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers : 
and  the  ela.>tic  and  siuightly  Diana  strung  her  bow 
in  the  sports  ,ind  fatigues  of  the  chase." 

The  Greek  tnyihology  is  justly  believed  to  have 
been  of  Cretan  origin,  aii<i  Crete  having  been  the 
primeval  seat  of  I'hoenician  and  Egyptian  colon- 
ists, it  is  fundamentally,  like  the  earlier  religions, 
a  strictly  Tmhiini  system  of  idolatry,  the  recog 
nition  and  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
as  divinities,  being  the  basis  on  which  the  whole 
Complicated  .system  is  made  to  rest.  Accord- 
ingly there  is  ample  ground  for  the  theory  of 
Creuzer  .md  other  German  writers,  that  the  classical 
mythology  of  the  ancient  heathens  is  of  a  strictly 
allegorical  aiul  symbolic  cliamctcr.  In  the  days  of 
Homer,  the  gods  of  CJreece  were  oidy  eight  in  num- 
ber, but  as  time  advanced  the  Grecian  divinities 
so  rapidly  multiplied,  that  the  form  in  which  it  has 
come  down  to  us  is  that  of  a  perfectly  complete 
mythic  system,  the  ex|)(isition  of  which  has  engaged 
the  earnest  and  profoimd  investigation  of  some  of 
the  ablest  and  most  erudite  scholars  of  the  age. 

The  mvtlioloirv  of  the  ancient  Persians,  as  dcvel- 
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oped  ill  tlie  Zend-Abesta,  has  in  it  several  peculiari- 
ties whicli  distinguish  it  from  the  other  religions  of 
antiquity.  One  of  these  is  its  dualistic  character, 
the  two  elementary  principles,  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man,  constituting  an  original  antagonism  between 
good  and  evil,  which  miglit  seem  at  tirst  contra- 
dictory and  self-destructive.  But  above  and  be- 
yond these  contending  elements,  was  the  Supreme 
Being  under  the  name  of  Zeruane  Akerene.  Fire 
was  regarded  as  the  omnipotent  organ  of  tlie  Divine 
energy,  in  tlie  fomi  of  a  twofold  emanation,  repre- 
sented by  Mithras  the  fire-god,  and  Mitra  the  fire- 
goddess.  This  fire-worship,  which  was  simply  a 
form  of  Tsahavsm,  appears  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  human  race.  Under  the  name  of 
Agni,  fire  was  worshipped  in  India  in  the  Vaidic 
age ;  and  from  India  and  Persia,  this  species  of  wor- 
ship was  propagated  among  other  nations.  The 
Ethiopians  revered  the  Persian  fire-god  as  tlieir  old- 
est lawgiver,  and  the  founder  of  their  religion.  The 
Egj'ptians  also  had  their  Heliopolis,  or  city  of  tlie 
sun,  where  obelisks  were  ereoled  in  honour  of  the 
sun,  the  source  of  light  and  heat.  From  Persia, 
Mithras  worship  spread  to  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Ponfus,  Cilicia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  even  Germany. 
Humboldt  discovered  the  same  species  of  worship 
in  the  halls  and  temples  of  the  Montezumas. 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  the  mythologies  of  an- 
cient times  spread  beyond  the  regions  in  which  they 
originated.  The  Persian  fire-worship,  for  instance, 
was  introduced  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors, 
and  thence  it  was  rapidly  ditl'used  over  the  whole 
empire.  "  Troops  of  Egyptian  priests,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Osburn  in  bis  '  Religions  of  the 
World,  '■  made  their  appearance  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  singing  the  praises  and 
setting  forth  the  temporal  advantages  of  the  worship 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  especially  of  Isis,  the  wife  or 
female  half  of  Osiris.  Tliey  liad  assuredly  great 
success.  This  is  evidenced  by  tlie  number  of 
Egypto-Roman  statues  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  to  be 
seen  in  all  extensive  collections  of  classical  antiqui- 
ties. The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Isis  have  likewise 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  in  South  Italy.  It  was 
in  the  wake  of  the  conquering  arms  of  Rome  that 
the  Greek  mythology  (ravelled  over  the  world. 
Both  systems  were,  however,  in  this  tlieir  jiropa- 
gation,  associated  with  tlie  very  remarkable  dogma 
of  Pantheism.  This  word  meant,  in  its  ancient 
and  true  sense,  that  everything  which  ever  had  been 
worshipped  by  any  race  of  mankind,  was  a  god 
really,  and  ought  still  to  be  worshipped.  It  was 
in  obedience  to  this  teaching  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  permitted  to  build  temples  to  their  gods 
in  Rome,  Byzantium,  Carthage,  and  other  great 
cities  of  the  empire.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that 
the  Roman  legionaries  placed  tlie  altars  and  temples 
of  their  own  gods  in  all  the  countries  they  had  con- 
quered. They  were  merely  Roman  names  for  the 
gods   whose  worship  they   found  establislied  there. 

II. 


All  were  gods  alike.  All  were  indeed  the  same 
gods,  and  they  merely  worshipped  them  abroad  un- 
der the  names  they  had  been  accustomed  to  apply  to 
them  at  home." 

The  varied  forms  of  mythology  which  had  thus 
found  their  way  into  the  Roman  Empire,  gradually 
lost  their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  in 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  science  and  philoso- 
ph}',  but  more  especially  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  rapidly  extinguished  the  false  lights  of 
Pagan  religions,  substituting  the  full  ell'iilgence  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  its  illuminating  and 
refreshing  influence  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men. 

The  Scandinavian  mythology  holds  a  kind  of  in- 
termediate place  between  the  religions  of  antiquity 
and  those  of  modern  heathendom.  It  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  among  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  the  plains 
of  Upper  Asia,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian 
seas.  Under  the  leadership  of  Odin,  a  portion  of  the 
people  inhabiting  this  locality  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion towards  the  north-west,  subduing  the  countries 
through  which  they  pa.-sed,  and  settled  at  length  in 
the  country  now  called  Jutland  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Here  was  erected  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, over  which  Odin  appointed  his  son,  Skiold,  to 
be  the  first  king.  The  conquest  of  Scandinavia  by 
Odin  is  calculated  by  tlie  archaeologists  of  the  North 
to  have  happened  so  recently  as  about  forty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Edda,  from  its  origin  to  its  final 
disappearance,  does  not  include  a  longer  space  of 
time  than  1,000  years.  At  the  head  of  the  Norse 
deities  is  Odin,  the  sun-god,  and  next  to  him  Fiiyga, 
his  spouse,  who  represents  the  earth.  T/ior,  the  son 
of  Odin,  is  the  god  of  thiuider.  Biddur  is  the  per- 
sonification of  all  that  is  great  and  good,  and  Loki, 
the  principle  of  evil.  The  whole  body  of  the  Northern 
gods,  or  jEsir,  as  they  were  GiUed,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  writers,  symbolized  the  laws  and  operations  of 
physical  nature;  but  according  to  others,  they  were 
planetary  gods.  In  this  hitter  view  Mr  Gross  thus 
describes  them  :  '■•  Tlior,  the  opener  of  the  year,  be- 
gins his  reign  at  the  period  of  the  veniid  equinox,  in 
the  sign  of  Aries;  and  as  such  he  is  symbolical 
of  time  and  terrestrial  fecundity.  Next  comes  Uller 
in  Taurus,  when  the  earth  begins  to  develop  its  la- 
tent energies,  and  gives  promise  of  future  plenty  ; 
and  therefore  the  horn  of  taurus,  or  the  ox,  is  typical 
of  agrarian  abundance  ;  it  is  the  horn  of  plenty,  so 
frequently  quoted  in  the  ornale  eftusions  of  poets  and 
orators.  Frey,  the  floral  god,  who  is  at  once  the  lovely 
and  the  loving,  takes  his  turn  in  Gemini,  and  is  now 
in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  his  strength,  of  which  his 
sword  is  the  emblem.  Jime,  or  Cancer,  claims  the  pre- 
sence of  Odin,  and  the  sun-god  is  now  in  the  ciiliiiina- 
tion  of  his  divine  might  :  his  creative  and  maturing 
planetary  influence  is  complete.  At  this  point  of 
the  ecliptic  the  sun  begins  its  recession  from  the 
northern  hemisphere, — Odin  dies;  retires  to  his  hall 
2x 
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VHllmlla,  in  .lulv;  and  in  August,  lie  already  occu- 
pies Gladslioim — ijlaJ-lioine,  or  tlie  abode  of  bliss,  as 
the  father  of  souls.  Skadi  succeeds  in  Libra,  or 
September;  and  Haldur,  the  good,  takes  his  station 
in  Scorpion,  or  October,  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
As  to  Heimdall,  the  preserver  of  the  planclarj- 
world,  he  demands  Sagittarius,  or  November,  for  his 
portion  of  zodiacal  sway  ;  while  Freyja,  the  delight, 
is  content  with  December,  or  Capricorn.  Forsctti 
takes  possession  of  Aqn.iriiis,  or  .January  ;  Njbrd  of 
Pisces,  or  February ;  and  Vidar,  without  any  defi- 
nite abode,  closes  the  cycle  of  the  year,  of  the  quiet, 
silent  departure  of  whicli  he  is  the  type.  Hence 
he  is  called  the  silent  god." 

It  is  somewh.it  remarkable,  that  from  districts 
closely  a<ljaccnt  to  that  part  of  Asia  from  which 
Odin  came,  several  other  religious  reformers  issued 
on  expeditions  of  conquest  sever.-U  centuries  before. 
Thus  Budlia  journeyed  south- eastward  into  India, 
Confucius  north-eastward  into  China,  and  Zoroaster 
southward  into  Persia.  The  earliest  mythology 
which  is  known  to  have  existed  in  India,  is  that  of 
the  V^diis,  which  was  essentially  symbolic  of  the 
elements  and  energies  of  nature,  one-hiilf  of  the 
hymns  .ind  prayers  of  the  Rig- Veda  being  ad- 
dressed either  to  Liilra,  the  god  of  light,  or  Agtii, 
the  god  of  tire.  The  next  in  proininencc  to  these 
is  Vaniiia,  the  god  of  water.  And  although  a  mul- 
titude of  other  gods  are  mentioned,  they  appear  lo 
have  been  simply  personifications  of  the  powers 
and  processes  of  nature.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Hit- 
ter, in  his  '  Ilislorj-  of  .\iicicnt  Philosophy,'  "there 
is  nothing  more  instructive  in  Indian  arclia>ology, 
than,  so  to  express  ourselves,  the  transparency  of 
their  mythology,  which  permits  us  to  perceive  how, 
with  a  general  sense  of  the  divine,  the  co-existenee 
of  a  special  recognition  thereof  in  the  separate 
phenomena  of  nature  was  possible,  and  how,  out  of 
the  conception  of  the  one  God,  a  belief  in  the  plura- 
lity of  gods  could  arise." 

By  what  means  the  second  phase  of  the  myihologj' 
of  India,  that  of  lirahmanism,  was  produced,  it  is 
impossible  even  to  conjecture.  Willi  the  conquests 
of  the  Aryans  came  an  entire  change  in  the  religion 
of  the  vanquished.  For  the  worship  of  gods  symbo- 
lizing the  elements  and  processes  of  nature,  w.is  sub- 
stituted the  worship  of  gods  more  completely  re- 
sembling men.  But  at  the  head  of  this  humanized 
pantheon  is  a  m^re  abstraction,  which,  under  the 
name  of  BmJim,  sits  enthroned  in  solitary  majesty 
the  sole  existing  being  in  the  universe,  all  else, 
though  seeming  to  exist,  being  Maya  or  illusion. 
Subordinate  to  tliis  supreme  deity,  is  the  Hindu 
TrimurUi.  consisting  of  Brahma,  the  crejitor,  VMim, 
the  preserver,  and  Shiva,  the  destroyer.  The  num- 
berless gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  are  simply  dif- 
ferent names  or  attributes  of  these  members  of  the 
eacrcd  Triad. 

In  process  of  time  Brahmanism  or  Hinduism  suc- 
ceeded, displacing  the  simpler  mythology  of  the  Vai- 


dic  period  ;  but  the  complicated  religion  of  tlie  Ary- 
ans at  length  began  to  lose  its  hold  of  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  community,  through  the  rise  of  cer- 
tain philosophic  schools,  whose  creed  was  that  of 
undisguised  Atheism,  under  the  imposing  title  of  a 
rational  system  of  belief;  but  still  more  through  the 
promulgation  of  Biidliism  in  the  seventh  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  progress  of  this  new 
faith  was  slow  but  sure,  and  at  length  it  succeeded 
in  overshadowing  its  rival  for  a  thousand  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  terrible  revulsion  took  place  in 
the  feelings  of  the  people  :  "  The  younger  sister,"  to 
use  the  language  of  .Mr.  Ilardwick,  '•  was  violently 
extruded  by  the  elder  from  all  parts  of  Hindustan, 
if  we  except  one  scanty  remnant  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya.  Yet  meanwhile  Buddliism  had  evinced  a 
property  unknown  to  every  oilier  heJithen  system. 
It  was  tar  more  capable  of  Iransplantalion.  It  flour- 
ished with  peculiar  freshness  and  luxuriance  in 
Tibet,  and  ultimately  in  the  Tatar  tribes  of  central 
Asia.  Above  all,  it  kept  possession  of  its  ancient 
fortress  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  and  thither,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era,  flocked  a  multitude  of 
foreign  pilgrims,  anxious  by  such  visit  to  abridge 
their  term  of  penitential  sufiering,  to  venerate  the 
relics  of  Gautama  Buddha,  or  to  kiss  the  print  of  his 
gigantic  foot." 

The  religion  of  Budlia  can  sc.iicely  be  considered 
as  having  a  mythology,  smee  it  not  only  disowns  all 
belief  in  the  numberless  gods  of  Hinduism,  but  it  is 
essentially  atheistic  and  nihilistic  in  its  whole  char- 
acter. All  nature  is  in  Budhism  nothing  more  than 
an  eternal  and  necessary  chain  of  causes  and  elTects  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  human  family  an  intinite  suc- 
cession of  birtlis  and  new  births.  It  teaches,  accord- 
ingly, that  ihe  gnuid  aim  of  all  religions  is  to  deliver 
us  from  thistenible  necessity  of  repeated  births, 

AVhen  driven  from  Hindustan,  Builhism  found  a 
home  in  Thibet  and  Tariary,  where  it  assumed  the 
form  of  Lanuiism.  with  its  doctrine  of  perpetual  in- 
caniations.  In  China,  again,  where  it  was  introduced 
shortly  after  the  Chiisiian  era,  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Fo-ism.  But  the  orthodox  Biidliisis  are 
found  chiefly  in  Ceylon.  A  remnant  of  the  system 
still  exists  in  India  in  the  religion  of  the  J.\INS  (whicli 
see).  G 111 /.l.ilT  tells  us.  that  the  only  genuine  Bnd- 
liisls  in  China  are  the  monks  and  mendicants.  The 
Budhist  mythology  of  Nepal  exhibits  a  peculiarity 
which  is  not  found  in  any  other  country,  that  it  re- 
cognizes an  Aiii-Budlia  or  a  first  Biul/ui,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  Supreme  Creator — a  doctrine  which  may 
possibly  have  been  borrowed  from  the  adjacent  Brah- 
manism. In  the  numerous  Fo-ist  temples  of  China, 
the  chief  object  of  .adoration  is  a  perfect  Budlia  nam- 
ed 0-melo,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  great  source 
of  deliverance  from  all  kinds  of  evil.  One  prayer  of 
faith  addres.«ed  to  this  imaginary  deity  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, secure  a  man's  salvation.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  th.1t  in  the  revolution  which  is  at  present  going 
forward  in  China,  the  rebels  manifest  a  special  hatred 
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to  tlie  Fo-isfs,  and  so  rapidly  lias  Budliism  in  tliat 
country  been  declining  for  some  years  past,  that  as  the 
missionary  Giilzlaff  informs  lis,  "The  Fo  ist  temples 
are  now  mostly  deserted  and  in  a  state  of  ruins  ;  the 
votaries  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  ofl'erings  very  sjiar- 
ing."  To  coinpensate  tliis  state  of  matters  Budliism 
seems  to  flourish  vigorously  in  Burmah  and  Siam, 
though  the  progress  of  British  compiest,  in  the  for- 
mer country,  is  likely  to  check  its  further  advances. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
a  remarkable  sage,  named  Confucius,  was  born  in 
China,  who  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  philosophy  which, 
partakingpartly  of  a  political  and  partly  of  a  religious 
character,  has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  leading 
forms  of  belief  among  the  Chinese.  The  most  ancient 
creed  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  Tsahaism,  or  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
combined  with  a  worship  of  demons  or  spirits,  who 
were  believed  to  preside  over  dltj'erent  realms  of  crea- 
tion. Confucius  modilicd  the  ancient  mythology  of  the 
Chinese,  by  adding  to  it  a  system  of  hero-worship, 
while  to  the  sage  hiinself  was  assigned  a  most  con- 
spicuous place  ill  the  already  crowded  pantheon. 
Nor  are  the  Chinese  at  this  day  strangers  to  this 
system  of  apotheosis,  men  and  even  women  having 
temples  erected  in  honour  of  them,  and  prayers  said 
before  their  images.  The  most  prominent  supersti- 
tion, indeed,  among  this  strange  people  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  is  the  worship  of  the  holy  mother  ^^a- 
tw-pon,  which  chiefly  prevails  among  the  sailors. 
But  throughout  the  whole  Chinese  Empire,  creature- 
worship  is  almost  nniversally  found  in  the  form  of 
veneration  paid  to  departed  ancestors. 

Half-a-century  earlier  than  the  birth  of  Confu- 
cius, an  ascetic  philosopher,  named  Lao-lne,  ap- 
peared, who  gave  origin  to  a  sect  called  the  Tao-ints, 
who  worshipped  their  founder,  and  zealously  adhered 
to  and  propagated  his  doctrines  as  developed  in 
the  Tao-te-h'm/.  This  School  of  the  Fixed  Way, 
as  it  is  called,  seeins  to  have  aimed  at  banishing 
from  the  inythology  of  China  those  nnmberless 
deities,  demons,  and  heroes  with  which  it  was 
encumbered,  and  to  have  set  themselves  to  pro- 
mulgate among  their  countrymen  the  '  Doctrine  of 
Reason,'  as  they  termed  it,  which  alleges  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  nameless  Unity  in  nature,  of  which 
Lao-tse  was  believed  to  be  an  incarnation.  For  a 
time  this  sect  made  little  progress,  but  about  B.  c. 
140,  the  then  reigning  Emperor  having  along  with 
his  Empress  embraced  the  system,  it  received  a  very 
large  accession  to  the  numbers  of  its  adherents. 
The  Tuo-isfs  now  began  to  claim  supernatural 
powers,  and  from  this  time  they  gave  themselves  to 
magic,  fortune-telling,  and  superstitious  practices  of 
various  kinds.      Their   chief  men   accordingly   are 


styled  "heavenly  doctors,"  and  the  head  of  the 
whole  sect  is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Tao, 
and  to  exercise  absolute  dominion  over  un^een 
spirits. 

In  both  North  and  South  America  the  most  an- 
cient forms  of  religion  were,  as  in  China,  spirit-wor- 
ship and  element-worship,  which  may  be  considered 
as  primitive  forms  of  heathenism.  The  .spirits  which 
they  venerate  are  some  of  them  the  manes  of  their 
departed  ancestors,  and  otljers  the  tenants  of  vari- 
ous natural  objects  which  are  thus  converted  into 
Fetishes,  such  as  are  worshipped  in  Greenland, 
Western  Africa,  and  Siberia. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  the  chief  objects  of 
the  adoration  of  the  Amencaii  savage,  believing 
them,  as  he  does,  to  be  animated  and  even  intelli- 
gent. Amid  the  polytheism,  however,  which  per- 
vades his  mythology,  he  believes  in  one  Great 
Spirit,  who  rules  over  and  regulates  the  universe, 
but  who  is  nevertheless  merely  one  of  a  whole  host 
of  deities,  and  in  fact  little  more  than  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  Sun-god,  as  he  is 
often  termed.  And  while  the  American  Indian  be- 
lieves in  an  array  of  benevolent  spirits  headed  by 
the  Sun,  he  puts  equal  faith  in  the  existence  of  an 
army  of  evil  spirits  headed  by  the  Moon.  To  pro- 
pitiate the  favour  of  the  one,  and  avert  the  anger 
of  the  other,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  his 
religion. 

Of  a  similar  character  was  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  Originally  partaking  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  a  Nature-worship,  it  gi'a- 
dually  assumed  the  features  of  a  species  of  Hero- 
wonship.  The  deities  came  more  nearly  to  resemble 
human  beings.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that 
the  Mexicans  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  termed  Teo-tl.  Their  pantheon  consisted  of 
thirteen  chief  divinities,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
TescatUpoca,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  Sun-god. 
Another  deity,  who  wa<  the  object  of  dread  to  the 
Jlexicans,  was  Mexitli  or  Huitzilopochlli,  who  may 
be  called  the  Mars  of  Central  America.  To  propi- 
tiate this  awful  divinity,  his  altars  were  made  con- 
tinually to  stream  with  the  blood  of  human  victims. 
A  third  important  member  of  the  Aztec  pantheon 
was  Quezalcoatl,  or  the  "  Feathered  Serpent." 

The  mythology  of  many  nations  of  modern  hea- 
thendom consists  of  a  series  of  fables  in  rel'erence  to 
demons  or  devils  whom  they  worsliip.  Of  this  char- 
acter is  the  S/ianiaiiism  of  the  Ugrian  tribes  of  Sibe- 
ria, Lapland,  and  other  northern  countries,  and  the 
same  mode  of  wor.ship  prevails  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Hindustan,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia 
or  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacitic  Ocean.  Such,  so 
varied  is  the  mythology  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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NAANtAlI.  (lie  sister  of  Tuhal-cnin,  as  ne  learn 
iVoiii  Gen.  iv.  22.  Her  imnie  .Kigiiilies  in  Hebrew, 
■•  the  fair  one,"  and  tlie  Arabian  writers  are  gener- 
ally agreed  in  rcpre.senting  licr  as  a  vcrv  beantil'iil 
woman.  Slie  is  one  of  the  foiir  females  from  whom 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  allege  the  angels  to  have  sprung. 
Some  have  supposed  her  to  be  identical  with  Asli- 
tarolli. 

NAD.VH,  the  etclesiasilcnl  head  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  Persia.  Ilis  office  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  Mtifli  in  Turkey,  with  this  ditieronce,  however, 
that  the  Satlah  can  divest  himself  of  his  spiritual 
functions,  which  the  -Vw/// cainiot  do. 

N'.VDIl.VMI.VN.S,  a  heretical  .Mohammedan  . sect, 
which  maintained  that  (iod  could  do  evil,  but  that 
he  never  does  it,  lest  he  should  appear  an  imperfect 
and  wicked  lieing. 

X.EXIA,  a  funeral  dirge,  which  was  sung  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  pi-ai.se  of  the  deceased.  A 
goddess  bearing  this  name  was  worshipped  at  Kome. 
but  being  connected  with  the  dead,  her  temple  was 
outside  the  city. 

X.-VCi.VS,  suake-gods,  who.  according  to  the  .sy.s- 
fem  of  Biulhism,  have  their  residence  under  the 
sacred  mountain  .1/cr«,  aiul  in  the  waters  of  the 
world  of  men.  They  have  the  shape  of  the  specta- 
cle-snake, with  the  extended  hood;  but  many  actions 
are  attributed  to  them  that  can  only  be  done  by  one 
possessing  the  human  fonii.  They  are  demi-gods, 
who  are  usually  considered  a-s  favourable  to  Budha 
and  his  adherents ;  but  when  roused  to  anger  they 
are  very  formidable. 

XAG.\S.  a  class  of  Ilimlu  niendicant  monks  who 
travel  about  in  a  slate  of  nudity,  but  armed  with 
warlike  weapons,  usually  a  matchlock,  and  sword, 
aiul  shield.  They  are  not  limited  to  one  sect,  there 
being  VtUKhiinrti  and  Siiira  Ndyus.  the  latter  of 
wiioin  smear  their  bodies  with  ashes,  allow  their  hair, 
beards,  and  whi>kers  to  grow,  aiul  wear  the  project- 
ing braid  of  hair,  cjilled  the  .lata.  The  Sihh  Xdyag, 
however,  difl'er  from  those  of  the  other  sects  by  ab- 
staining Iroin  the  use  of  arms,  and  following  a  retired 
and  religious  life. 

NAIl.XT.     See  An.mtis. 

NAillMKU,  the  goddess  of  health  among  the 
ancient  Kgyptians.  She  was  the  spouse  of  TiiOTll 
^whieli  see). 

NAIADS,  nymphs  who  were  considered  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans  to  preside  over 
rivers,  foimlains,  lakes,  and  streams. 

KAIXS,  .spirits   in   the  Scandinavian  mythology 


who  dwelt  in  caverns,  and  excelled  in  the  art  of 
working  melals.  They  only  appeared  during  the 
night,  and  if  they  allowed  them.selves  to  be  overtaken 
by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  they  were  straightway 
chan^'ed  into  stones. 

N.\K1B,  the  chief  of  the  E.mik.s  iwhich  see) 
among  the  Turkish  Mohammedans,  who  is  held  in 
great  respect  as  being  the  head  of  the  descendants  of 
the  prophet.  He  has  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  other  Emirs. 

XAKIU,  one  of  the  two  angels  who,  according  to 
the  Mohammedan.',  preside  at  the  eiaminaiion  of  tiie 
dead.     See  I)li.\l)  (Ii.\AMlN.\TloN  oK  THE). 

X.VM.VXDA,  a  short  ejaculatory  ))rayer  usually 
addressed  by  the  Jiipanese  to  their  god  Amidas 
(which  see!.  This  prayer,  which  is  either  sung  or 
repeated  to  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  ccmsists  of 
only  three  words,  w  hicli  signify,  '■  Kver  blessed  Ami- 
da.s  have  mercy  upon  us."  The  iVequent  repetition 
of  the  \itiiianda  is  considered  by  the  Japanese  a.s 
conducive  to  the  deliverance  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions from  snrt'ering  in  another  world.  Societies 
also  are  formed  to  repeat  this  short  prayer  lor  the 
comtort  and  relief  of  their  own  souls.  Oriental  scho- 
lars allege  tliat  the  woixis  in  which  the  Xmnanda  is 
expressed  are  pure  Sanskrit. 

XAMAZI,  the  iive  daily  prayers  which  the  Mo- 
hammedans regularly  repeat  every  twenty-four  hours. 
According  to  a  tradition,  the  prophet  was  commanded 
by  God  to  impose  upon  his  disciples  the  daily  obli- 
gation of  fifty  prayers.  By  the  advice  of  Moses  he 
solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  reduce  them  to 
five,  whicli  are  indispensable.  The  five  times  of 
prayer  in  the  com-se  of  a  day  are,  1.  Day- break  ; 
2.  Xoon  ;  3.  Afternoon;  4.  Evening;  and  5.  The 
first  watch  of  the  night.  These  prayers  are  of  divine 
obligation.  The  introduction  of  the  first  is  attributed 
to  Adam,  of  the  second  to  Abraham,  of  the  third  to 
Jonah,  of  the  fourth  to  ,)esus,  and  of  the  fifth  to 
Moses.  On  Friday,  which  is  the  Mohammedan  Sab- 
bath, a  sixth  prayer  is  added,  and  this  additional 
prayer  is  repeated  between  day-break  and  noon.  If 
the  prayers  are  not  repeated  at  the  prescribed  hours, 
they  are  accounted  vain  and  useless.  The  arrival  of 
eacli  of  the  hours  of  prayer  is  publicly  announced  by 
the  proclamation  of  a  MtK/.ZIN  (which  see). 

XAX.\,  the  mother  of  the  Phrygian  god  Ah/s, 
and  the  great  goddess  of  the  Armenians. 

NAXAK  SIIAIIIS.     SeeSiKlis. 

N.\NEA,  an  ancient  Persian  goddess,  whose  tem- 
ple tmd  priests  arc  mentioned  in  2  Mac.  i.  13.     The 
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name  is  supposed  to  be  deriverl  from  tlie   Persian 
word  nnlilda,  a  ripe  virgin. 

NANTES  (Edict  of).  See  France  (Pkotes- 
TANT  Church  of). 

NAOS.    See  Nave. 

NAPjEiE,  nj'inphs  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
who  presided  over  groves  and  forests,  and  wlio 
were  believed  sometimes  to  frigliten  solitary  travel- 
lers. 

NARADA,  a  Hindu  deity,  the  offspring  of  Bmh- 
ma  and  Saraswati.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  .^olian  harp,  and  to  preside  over  the 
sacred  music  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  nature  and  hu- 
manity. 

NARAKAS,  the  principal  places  of  suffering  in 
the  system  of  the  Budhists.  These  are  reckoned 
eight  in  number,  each  of  them  10,000  yojanas  in 
length,  breadtli,  and  height.  The  walls  are  nine 
yojanas  in  thickness,  and  of  so  dazzling  a  brightness, 
that  they  burst  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  at  them, 
even  from  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yojanas.  Each 
hell  is  so  enclosed  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escape  from  it.  There  are  in  all  13G  Naralcas.  and 
the  whole  are  situated  in  the  interior  of  tlie  earth. 

NARAYANA,  a  surname  given  in  the  laws  of 
Manu  to  Brahma  as  resting  on  an  aquatic  plant,  the 
lotus  flower,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  abyss  of  wa- 
ters. There  he  reclines  on  the  serpent  Ananfa  or 
eternity,  with  closed  eyes,  and  reposes  in  mysterious 
slumber. 

NARTHEX,  the  nime  given  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  that  portion  of  a  church  which  formed  its 
outer  division  within  the  walls.  It  was  an  oblong 
section  of  the  building,  extending  across  and  occupy- 
ing the  front  part  of  the  interior  of  the  house.  It  was 
entered  by  three  doors  leading  from  the  outer  porch. 
From  the  narthex  there  were  also  three  entrances,  the 
main  entrance  being  in  the  middle,  directly  opposite 
the  altar,  and  opening  immediately  into  the  nave. 
Two  smaller  doors  upon  each  side  appear  to  have  open- 
ed into  the  side  aisles,  from  which  the  nave  was  en- 
tered by  doors  on  the  north  and  the  south.  The 
doors  consisted  of  two  folding  leaves,  and  the  diff'er- 
ent  classes  of  worshippers  entered  the  nave  at  dif- 
ferent doors,  which  were  appropriated  to  them.  The 
vessel  or  font  of  water  for  purification,  which  stood 
at  one  time  outside  the  chiu'ch,  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  the  narthex.  In  this  ]iart  of  the  church 
the  penitents  and  catechumens  stood  during  divine 
service  to  hear  the  psalms  and  scriptures  read,  and 
the  sermon  preached,  after  which  they  were  dismissed 
without  any  prayers  or  solemn  benediction.  In  the 
narthex  also  Jews,  heathens,  heretics,  and  schisma- 
tics were  sometimes  allowed  to  take  their  place. 
Tlie  term  narthex  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
ante-temple  of  a  church,  because  it  was  of  an  oblong 
figure.  Some  churches  had  three  or  four  nartheces, 
but  these  were  without  the  walls,  not  like  the  ordi- 
nary narthex  inside  the  church. 

NASAIRIYAH.     See  Ansarians. 


NASCIO,  a  Roman  goddess  who  was  believed  to 
preside  over  the  birth  of  children. 

NASI,  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  who  was  held  in  high 
respect  by  the  court,  who  received  him  standing 
when  he  entered  the  place  of  meeting.  Till  the 
Captivity  the  sovereign  or  chief  ruler  acted  as  Nasi. 
Moses  is  said  by  the  Rabbis  to  have  been  tlie  first 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  after  the  Captivity 
the  two  offices  became  quite  distinct.  According  to 
the  Rabbis  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  descendants 
of  Hillel  to  execute  the  duties  of  this  high  office. 

NASIB,  the  Mohammedan  de.'ifiny  or  Fate 
(which  see). 

NASR,  one  of  the  five  gods  of  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians mentioned  in  the  Koran.  He  was  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  and  as  the  name  signi- 
fies an  eagle,  be  m.iy  have  been  the  sun-god. 

NASTROND,  the  shore  of  the  dead,  one  of  the 
two  places  of  punishment  among  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians. In  this  place,  which  was  to  endure 
for  ever,  the  Edda  declares,  "there  is  a  vast  and 
direful  structure  with  doors  that  face  the  north.  It 
is  formed  entirely  of  the  backs  of  .serpents,  wattled 
together  like  wicker  work.  But  the  serpents'  heads 
are  turned  towards  the  inside  of  the  hall,  and  conti- 
nually vomit  forth  floods  of  venom,  in  which  all  those 
wade  who  commit  murder,  or  who  forswear  them- 
sehes." 

NATALES  EPISCOPATUS,  the  birth-days  of 
bishops  or  their  ordination,  being  at  rir.st  anniver- 
saries of  their  ordination,  which  they  themselves 
kept  in  their  lifetime,  and  which  were  continued  in 
memory  of  them  alter  their  death.  By  this  means 
these  festivals  came  to  be  inserted  in  the  Martyrolo- 
gies  as  .standing  festivals  in  remembrance  of  their 
ordination  or  nativity  to  the  episcopal  office.  These 
anniversaries  were  celebrated  with  reading,  psalmody, 
preaching,  ]iraying,  and  receiving  the  eucharist. 

NATALITIa.  See  ANNivERf?ARiES,  Birth- 
day. 

NATIGAY.     See  Itogay. 

NATIONAL  COVENANT  OF  SCOTLAND. 
See  Covenant  (The  First  Nationai,,  or  Scot- 
land). 

NATIVITARIANS,  a  name  given  by  Dana^us  to 
a  heretical  sect  of  the  fourth  century,  who  maintained 
that  the  Second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  was 
eternal  as  God,  but  not  as  the  Son  of  God,  that  is, 
thev  denied  his  eternal  generation. 

NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST.     See  Chrlstmas. 

NATIVITY  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.  See 
John  (St.)  Baptist's  Day. 

NATIVITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 
JIARY,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
annually  on  the  8th  of  September. 

NATURALISTS.     See  Rationalists. 

NATURAL  RELIGION,  an  expression  used  to 
denote  those  religious  truths  which  are  derived  from 
the  teaching  of  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  exercise  oi 
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I  tlie  unas^isteil  powers  of  liiiiimii  reason.  Tliciie  pri- 
iiinry  triillis  of  relif;ion  lire  few  in  number,  im-Iiiiiiiig 
siinplv  tlie  Being  and  I'erfcctioii.f  of  (iod  ;  tlie  dif- 
ferent relations  in  wliicli  we  stand  to  tliis  Great  He- 
injj,  and  the  duties  arising  tlierefroni;  tlie  Divine  gov- 
ernment of  tlie  world;  the  ininiortalily  of  the  soul, 
and  the  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
These  are  the  great  arlicles  of  Natural  Religion  ; 
hut  though  said  to  be  derived  from  the  simple  un- 
aided ctibrts  of  human  reason,  mankind  arc  far  from 
being  unanimous  in  their  admission  of  these  articles. 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  human 
reason  can  possibly  discover  for  itself  religious  truths 
of  any  kind.  But  without  utterly  rejecting  Natural 
Religion,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  no  point  which 
it  is  of  greater  importance  to  keep  constantly  in 
view,  in  all  our  impiiries  into  matters  of  religion, 
than  the  precise  line  of  <lisiinction  which  separates 
the  province  of  reason  from  that  of  revelation.  The 
two  are  constantly  in  danger  of  being  confounded, 
more  especially  by  those  who  have  been  educated  in  a 
professedly  Christian  country,  and  under  the  in- 
Hueuce,  perhaps  imperceptible,  wlifch  a  knowledge 
of  divine  truth,  however  superficial,  exercises  over  all 
our  opinions  and  jiulgments.  So  liable,  indeed,  are 
we  to  be  modified  in  our  sentiments  by  the  peculiar 
cirenmstances  amid  which  we  are  placed,  that  it  is 
often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  state  from  what 
precise  soiu-ce  any  particular  opinion  has  been  de- 
rived. Hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  we 
attribute  to  the  pure  native  operations  of  reason,  sen- 
timents which  we  have  acquired  only  in  consequence 
of  our  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  revealed  reli- 
gion; and  conversely  also  we  sometimes  imagine 
that  the  perverse  deductions  of  our  own  unassisted 
re.oson  are  sanctioned  by,  or  perhaps  originate  in, 
the  dictates  of  inspiration.  Of  these  two  classes  of 
erroi-s,  though  the  latter  is  attended  with  the  worst 
practical  consequences,  the  former  is  the  more  sub- 
tile aiul  impcrceptibU'  in  its  inlluence.  We  have 
formed  many  of  our  religious  opinions  directly  from 
our  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  and  yet  so  familiar 
have  we  become  with  them,  and  so  deeply  convinced 
of  their  reality,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  confound- 
ing them  with  the  (ilainest  and  simplest  deductions 
of  human  reason.  They  bear  upon  our  minds  with 
the  force  of  independent  axioms,  until  at  length  we 
conclude  them  to  have  reached  us  in  consequence  of 
the  primary  operations  of  onr  own  minds.  It  is  inore 
difficult  than  is  often  imagined  to  separate  between 
the  conviction  arising  from  our  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  Scripture  and  the  conviction  arising  from  the  sim- 
ple exercise  of  our  minds  upon  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  that  truth  of  which  we  are  become  convinced.  Thus, 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  taught 
clearly  in  the  pa:,'cs  of  revelation,  but  it  is  also  alleged 
to  be  ascertainable  by  the  exercise  of  unassisted  rea- 
son. Now,  in  reference  to  all  those  who  have  been 
familiar  from  infancy  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  the  difficnlly  is  to  calculate  what  amount  of 


conviction,  as  to  the  soul's  immortality,  tliey  have 
drawn  from  the  one  source,  and  what  from  the  oilier. 
Do  they  believe  the  doctrine  because  nature  has 
taught  them  to  believe  it,  or  is  it  not  rather  because 
the  Bible  has  taught  them?  The  proofs  wiiicli 
have  passed  before  the  minds  of  the  heathen  unen- 
lightened by  the  Gospel,  have,  with  at  least  equal 
force,  pressed  themselves  ujion  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  blessed  with  the  light  of  revelation ;  they 
have  learned  much  upon  the  subject,  no  doubt,  from 
the  dictates  of  nature,  but  how  much  more  have 
they  learned  from  the  lessons  of  Scripture!  The 
danger  lies  in  their  confounding  the  teaching  of  the 
one  with  the  teaching  of  the  other;  in  attributing  to 
reason  what  they  have  received  solely  from  revela- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  revelation  responsible  for  what  are  purely  and 
entiiely  the  perverse  judgments  of  unaided  reason. 
In  a  sound  condition  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  reason  and  revelation  must  always  be  at  cnic; 
but  we  are  too  prone  to  exalt  the  former  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  the  latter.  To  keep  the  province  of  the 
one  sejiaratc  and  distinct  from  the  province  of  the 
other,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  difficult,  but  never- 
theless one  of  the  most  inqiortant  lessons  which  the 
theological  student  is  called  upon  to  learn.  It  is 
to  ignorance  and  recklessness  on  this  one  point,  that 
we  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  greater  part 
of  the  heresies  which  liave  distracted  the  Christian 
Church. 

We  have  been  endowed  by  our  Creator  with  rea- 
son for  the  most  valuable  and  necessary  ends ;  but 
these  ends  in  reference  to  theology,  are  too  little 
regarded.  The  Socinian  entertains  the  most  vague 
and  exirav.igant  views  as  to  the  illimitable  extent  to 
which  reason  can  go,  while  the  enthusiast,  on  the 
other  hand,  restricts  it  within  too  narrow  bounds ; 
and  one  of  the  most  necessary  points,  we  conceive, 
in  the  logical  training  of  the  speculative  inquirer  in 
theology,  is  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  precise 
and  definite  limits  which  bound  the  province  within 
which  the  exercise  of  human  reason  must  be 
strictly  confined.  As  long  as  we  investigate  the 
evidence  on  which  the  truth  of  revelation  rests, 
reason  is  emjdoyed  within  her  own  sphere ;  and 
even  after  having  ascertained  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  that  the  alleged  revelation 
has  indeed  come  from  God,  reason  may  legitimately 
inquire  what  is  the  precipe  meaning  of  its  contents, 
and  the  relative  bearing  of  its  parts  upon  each  other, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  is  usually  termed  the  ana- 
logy of  faith.  Here,  however,  we  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  reason  must  pause,  and  revelation 
assume  the  .sole  and  undivided  supremacy.  The 
truth  of  the  individual  doctrines  is  founded  not  on 
their  reasmiablenoss,  though  that  may  be  admitted 
as  an  additional  evidence  in  their  favour,  but  solely 
on  the  authority  of  Him  fruni  whom  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  revelation  to  have  come.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  the  Socinian  would  argue,  that  what  the 
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Bible  teaches  should  be  proved  to  be  consistent  with 
reason ;  this  were  to  make  the  reason  of  man,  feeble 
tliough  it  be,  the  arbiter  and  judge  in  matters  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  must  be  regarded  as  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  investigation.  Revelation  pre- 
supposes man  to  be  ignorant  of  those  truths  which  it 
unfolds,  and  shall  he  notwithstanding  dare  to  exalt 
reason  so  extravagantly  as  to  imagine  it,  in  point  of 
fact,  superior  in  authority  to  the  dictates  of  inspira- 
tion ?  No,  by  no  means.  It  is  in  condescension  to 
the  feebleness  and  inadequacy  of  human  reason,  that 
a  revelation  has  been  imparted  at  all,  and  ever  re- 
collecting that  what  we  do  not  imderstand  is  far 
from  being,  on  that  account,  necessarily  untrue,  let 
us  bow  iinplicitly  to  the  simple  statements  of  that 
IJeing  whose  "  understanding  is  infinite." 

No  little  injury  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  tlie  extravagant  adulators  of  human 
reason.  Under  the  delusive  idea,  that  by  depriving 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  of  all  that  was  peculiar, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  to  a  perfect  consis- 
tency and  harmony  with  what  are  inuigined  to  be 
tlie  necessary  trutlis  taught  by  nature,  they  have 
furnished  the  infidel  with  powerful,  and  we  fear  too 
ellective,  weapons,  wlierewitli  to  destroy  the  whole 
Christian  system.  The  result,  accordingly,  has  been 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Bolingbroke, 
Tindal,  Collins,  and  many  others  of  the  same  school, 
liave  directed  their  whole  eft'orts  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  Christianity  which  was  not  previously 
revealed  to  us  in  the  religion  of  nature ;  and  if  any 
mysteries  are  recorded,  they  are  merely  resolvable 
into  the  iigurative  phraseology  in  wliich  the  author 
wrote,  or  into  subsequent  corruptions  and  interpo- 
lations of  the  record  itself.  Thus  it  is,  that  under 
the  guise  of  friendship  the  deadliest  blows  have 
been  struck  at  all  that  is  vital  in  the  Christianity  of 
the  Bible  ;  and  that,  too,  arising  from  no  other  cause 
than  tlie  injudicious  conduct  of  its  real  friends.  It 
is  not  in  Germany  alone  that  this  spirit  of  rational- 
ism has  been  diffusing  its  withering  influence ;  in 
Britain,  also,  has  such  a  spirit  been  gradually  gain- 
ing ground.  The  consistency  of  revelation  with 
reason  is,  no  doubt,  when  properly  conducted,  a 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour  ;  but  there  is  a  point 
in  the  argument  beyond  which  we  dare  not  go,  and 
the  exact  position  of  which,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  previously  to  ascertain.  It  was  an  investigation 
of  this  kind  that  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  on  mental  science  that  has  ever  appeared — 
the  immortal  essay  of  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. "Were  it  fair  to  trouble  thee  with  the 
history  of  this  essay,"  says  the  author  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  reader,  "  I  should  tell  thee,  that  five  or  six 
friends  meeting  at  my  chamber,  and  discoursing  on  a 
subject  very  remote  from  this,  found  themselves 
(juickly  at  a  stand,  by  the  difficulties  that  rose  on 
every  side.  After  we  had  a  while  puzzled  ourselves, 
without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those 
doubts    which     perplexed    u.s,    it    came    into    my 


thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong  course,  and  that 
before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of  that  na- 
ture, it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities, 
and  see  what  object  our  understandings  were  or 
were  not  fitted  to  deal  with."  It  were  well  for  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  and  well  for  the  cause  of 
science  in  general,  that  the  example  of  Locke  were 
more  frequently  followed,  and  the  fact  rendered 
familiar  to  our  minds,  that  there  is  a  point  where 
reason  ends,  and  implicit  faith  in  revelation  must 
begin.  Tlie  human  mind  lias  not  previously  dis- 
covered all  that  the  Bible  unfolds  to  us,  otherwise 
what  necessity  for  the  Bible  at  all?  If,  then,  there 
be  truths  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  slightest  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  defenders  of  Christianity  to  reconcile  any  ap- 
parent inconsistency  between  these  peculiar  Christian 
truths  and  the  principles  of  reason.  A  strong  pre- 
sumptive argument,  it  is  true,  may  be  founded  on 
the  fact  which,  in  most  instances,  can  be  shown  by 
analogy,  tliat  what  is  pectdiar  to  Christianity  is  not 
contrary  to  reason.  Such  an  argument,  however, 
can  never  amount  to  more  than  a  presumption  in  its 
favour ;  and  though  it  may  be  powerful  enough  to 
silence  the  cavils  of  objectors,  it  adds  little  to  the 
direct  force  of  the  Christian  evidence. 

The  essential  and  primary  elements  of  all  religious 
truth  may  be  learned  by  the  ptu-e  efVorts  of  reason 
unaided  by  revelation,  and  all  revealed  religion,  in 
fact,  proceeds  on  the  existence  of  that  class  of  trullis 
which  is  included  under  the  term  Natural  Religion. 
But  to  assert  this,  is  just  tantamount  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Scriptures  are  accommodated  to  the  nature 
of  the  beings  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  This  is 
not  all,  however,  that  may  be  said  in  reference  to  their 
value.  They  state,  no  doubt,  what  is  addressed  to 
our  reason,  and  what  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  there  are  some  trutlis  which  unassisted  reason 
has  discovered;  but  they  do  more,  for  they  stale, 
and  in  this  their  pectdiar  excellence  consists,  many 
truths  which  the  reason  of  man  hath  not  discovered, 
and  by  its  most  strenuous  and  sustained  exertions 
never  could  discover.  And  the  danger  is,  that  in 
deference  to  a  certain  class  of  sceptics  and  unbeliev- 
ers, these  p)eci/liimties  of  the  Christian  system  should 
either  be  entirely  uveriooked,  or  attempted  to  be  so 
modified  as  to  suit  the  caprice  of  those  who,  while  they 
profess  an  adherence  to  tlie  doctrines  of  revelation,  are 
all  the  while  still  more  devoted  admirers  of  human 
reason.  All  human  systems  of  religion,  even  the 
most  degrading,  are  founded  to  some  extent  on  natural 
religion,  or,  in  other  words,  on  those  religious  senti- 
ments andfeelings  which  are  inherent  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  mind.  But  from  these  human  religions, 
Christianity  stands  separate  and  apart ;  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  its  peculiarities,  as  contradistinguished 
from  every  other  system  of  religious  doctrine,  forms 
a  most  important  branch  of  the  Christian  evidences. 
This  argument  skilfully  conducted  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  force  of  the  infidel  maxim  which  is  too 
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oftoii  Aiisiimed  as  llie  sliihboleth  of  a  self-styled 
liberal  party — timt  all  rclij;ions  arc  alike.  The  coun- 
terl'eit,  wc  ailtnit.  may  roseinhle  tlie  true  coin  in  one 
p  lint — that  tliey  are  botli  ot'  tliein  n>imi,  but  in  every 
other  point  they  are  dianiptrically  opposed.  He- 
tween  truth  and  fal.'eliood  in  the  eyes  of  God  tliere 
is  and  must  ever  be  a  great  gulf  fixed  ;  and  though 
man  may  impiously  dare  to  approximate  the  two, 
and  even  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  the  eye 
of  Omniscience  discerns  between  them  an  inconceiv- 
able, an  infinite  distance. 

N.VrURK-WORSniP.  See  rKTiSH-WoRSiiii-. 
Mytiioloov. 

N'.VIJI.KM.  the  fare  which  Charon,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  de- 
manded from  those  whom  he  ferried  over  the  rivers 
Styx  .and  .\cheron  in  the  Infernal  regions.  To  en- 
able the  dead  to  satisfy  this  deinaiid,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  put  a  sm.ill  piece  of  money  in  the  mouth  of  a 
corpse  before  burial. 

N.WK,  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  the 
main  body  of  a  Christian  church,  where  the  people 
met  for  religious  worship.  It  was  also  called  the 
place  of  assembly,  and  the  quadrangle,  from  its  quad- 
rangular fonn,  in  contract  with  the  circular  or  ellip- 
tical form  of  the  chancel.  In  a  central  position  in 
the  nave  stood  the  ambo  or  reading-desk,  elevated 
on  a  platform  above  the  level  of  the  siurounding 
seats.  The  choristers  and  professional  singers  were 
provided  with  scats  near  the  desk.  The  seats  in 
front,  and  on  either  side  of  it,  were  occupied  by  the 
believers  or  Christian  communicants.  At  a  very 
early  period  the  nai-e  wa.«  divided  into  separate  parts, 
and  specific  seats  assigned  to  the  several  classes  of 
which  the  audience  consisted.  As  the  rules  of  the 
primitive  church  reqiiired  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  the  male  and  female  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence were  separated  from  one  another  by  a  veil  or 
lattice.  In  the  E.tstern  churches  the  women  and 
catechumens  occupied  the  galleries  above,  while  the 
men  sat  below.  In  some  churches  a  separate  apart- 
ment was  allotted  to  widows  and  virgins.  The  ordi- 
nary place  for  the  catechumens  was  next  to  the 
believers,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  sevenil 
classes.  Behind  the  catechumens  sat  those  penitents, 
who  had  been  restored  to  a  place  in  the  church. 
The  nave  w.as  separated  from  the  nnrtJifx  by  wooden 
rails,  in  which  were  gates,  called  by  the  modern 
rituals  and  Greek  writers,  the  beautiful  and  royal 
gates,  where  kings  and  emperors  were  wont  to  lay 
aside  their  crowns  before  entering  the  body  of  the 
church. 

?f.\Z.\RRN'KS,  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  the 
early  Christian.s  by  the  Jews,  by  whom  they  were 
sometimes  styled  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  as  wo 
find  in  Acts  xxiv.  .I.  A  p.irticular  sect,  however, 
arose  in  the  second  century,  which  Jerome  and  Epi- 
ph.anius  mention  as  cjillcd  by  this  name,  and  who 
taught  that  the  Jewish  law,  and  e-«pecially  circum- 
cision, was   obligatory   on  Jewish   Christians,  and 


moreover,  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  but  a  mere  man.  The  Jews,  we  are 
told  by  early  Christian  writers,  were  wont  to  curse 
and  anathematize  this  sect  of  Nazarenes,  three  times 
a-d.iy,  morning,  noon,  and  nieht.  using  this  impreca- 
tion in  their  prayers  in  the  synagogue,  "  Send  thv 
curse,  O  God,  upon  the  Nazarenes."  Jerome  men- 
tions a  Hebrew  gospel  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Natarcnes  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
They  then  dwelt  at  Bercca  iii  Syria.  Their  views  of 
Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  gospel  which  bears  their 
name,  are  thus  detailed  by  Neauder:  "He  is  de- 
scribed by  them  ax  the  one  toward.s  whom  the  pro- 
gressive movement  of  the  theocracy  tended  from  the 
beginning;  as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  the  earlier 
divine  revel.ations.  In  him,  the  Holy  Spirit,  from 
whom,  down  to  this  time,  only  i.solated  revelations 
and  excitations  had  proceeded,  first  found  an  abiding 
place  of  rest,  a  permanent  abode.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  the  productive  principle  of  his  en- 
tire nature,  and  it  was  first  from  liim  that  the  effi- 
ciencv  of  the  Spirit,  in  shaping  the  entire  lite  of 
humanitv.  and  forming  other  organs  of  action,  could 
proceed,  he  is  called  the  first-boni  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ; — as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  denominated  his 
mother.  Where  this  gospel  describes  how  the  whole 
fountain  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Christ  at 
his  baptism  and  abode  permanently  with  him,  the 
following  words  of  salutation  are  a.siribed  to  the 
former:  'My  Son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  expected 
thee,  that  thou  shouldest  come,  and  I  might  find  in 
thee  a  place  of  rest ;  for  thou  art  my  resting  place, 
thou  art  my  first-born  Son,  who  reignest  for  ever.'" 
The  XftzareneJi  are  often  confounded  with  the  Ebion- 
ik-1,  with  whom  to  a  certain  extent  they  agreed  in 
opinion. 

NAZARITE,  one  consecrated  to  God  under  the 
.Jewish  law  by  a  peculiar  vow,  which  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  Num.  vi.  13 — 21.  Samson  was  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  even  before  his  birth  under  the  vow  of 
a  Nazarite.  The  same  also  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Samuel,  whose  mother  Hannah,  we  are  informed  in 
1st  Samuel  i.  11,  "  vowed  a  vow,  and  said.  O  Lord 
of  ho.5ts,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look  on  the  affliction  of 
thine  handmaid,  and  remember  nie,  and  not  forget 
thine  handmaid,  but  wilt  give  unto  thine  handmaid 
a  man-child,  then  I  will  give  him  unto  the  Lord  all 
the  d.iys  of  bis  lite,  and  there  shall  no  razor  come 
upon  his  he.ad."  Michaelis  alleges  that  Nazaiitism 
was  not  instituteil  by  Moses,  but  was  of  more  an- 
oient,  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  vow  of 
the  Nazarite  was  the  oidy  rile  of  an  .ascetic  charac- 
ter in  use  among  the  Israelites.  It  was  called  the 
Great  Vow.  and  those  who  observed  it  were  ac- 
counted of  equiil  sanctity  with  the  high-priest.  The 
vow  was  either  for  life,  or  only  for  a  short  time, 
which  the  Jews  say  was  at  least  thirty  days.  From 
Acts  xxii.  2(i,  however,  it  appears  that  the  duration 
of  the  vow  might  last  no  longer  than  a  week.  Women, 
if  they  wished,  might  become  Nazaritcs  as  well  as 
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men,  provided  tliey  were  at  their  own  disposal,  and 
not  under  tlie  autliority  of  parents  or  husbands  wlio 
might  cancel  their  vow.  One  part  of  the  obligations 
under  whicli  a  Nazarite  came,  was  to  abstain  altoge- 
tlier  from  wine,  and  other  intoxicating  liquors,  that 
he  miglit  be  the  better  fitted  to  study  the  law,  and 
devote  himself  to  religious  exercises.  He  was  also 
bound  to  let  his  hair  grow  until  the  time  of  his  vow 
was  ended.  Tliat  he  might  be  always  ready  to  en- 
gage in  divine  service,  he  was  prohibited  from  touch- 
ing a  dead  body,  or  even  accompanying  a  funeral 
procession,  lest  he  should  contract  ceremonial  defile- 
ment. During  his  separation,  a  Nazarite  was  usually 
dressed  in  a  garment  of  hair,  called  by  the  Hebrews 
Addereth.  At  the  expiry  of  liis  vow  the  Nazarite 
was  obliged  to  offer  a  lainb  of  the  first  year  without 
blemish  for  a  bunit-oflering  ;  a  ewe  lamb  of  the  first 
year  without  blemish  for  a  sin-ofl'ering,  and  a  ram 
without  blemish  for  a  peace-offering.  He  was  now 
allowed  to  shave  his  head,  and  was  obliged  to  carry 
his  hair  into  the  room  of  the  Nazarites,  which,  in  the 
second  temple,  was  situated  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  court  of  the  women,  and  there  to  commit  it  to 
the  flames.  This  was  done  as  a  token  tliat  he  had 
performed  his  vow. 

ND.-V,  a  secret  association  among  the  people  of 
Soutliern  Guinea  in  West  Africa.  It  is  confined  to 
the  adult  male  population,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  who,  from  his  long  residence  in  the 
country,  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
peculiar  customs.  Speaking  of  this  association,  he 
says,  "  It  is  headed  by  a  spirit  of  this  name,  who 
dwells  in  the  woods,  and  appears  only  when  sum- 
moned by  some  unusual  event,  at  the  death  of  a 
person  connected  with  the  order — at  the  birth  of 
twins,  or  at  the  inauguration  of  some  one  into  office. 
His  voice  is  never  heard  except  at  night,  and  after 
the  people  have  retired  to  rest.  He  enters  the  vil- 
lage from  the  woodside,  and  is  so  bundled  up  in  dried 
plantain  leaves  that  no  one  would  suspect  him  of  be- 
longing to  the  human  species.  He  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  young  men,  and  the  party  dance 
to  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  plaintive  air  on  a  flute- 
like instrument  as  they  parade  the  streets.  .\s  soon 
as  it  is  known  that  he  has  entered  the  village,  the 
women  and  children  hurry  away  to  their  rooms  to 
hide  tliemselves.  If  tliey  should  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  see  Nda,  or  should  be  discovered  peeping  at 
him  through  the  cracks  of  the  houses,  they  would  be 
thrashed  almost  to  death.  Perhaps  no  woman  has 
ever  had  the  temerity  to  cast  eyes  upon  this  myste- 
rious being.  Nda  frequently  stops  in  front  of  the 
dwelling  of  a  man  who  is  known  to  have  rum  in  his 
possession,  and  exacts  a  bottle,  in  default  of  which 
his  property  would  be  injured.  The  leading  men  of 
the  village  show  the  utmost  deference  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
stronger  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  women 
and  cliildren.  If  a  distinguished  person  dies,  Nda 
aftects  great  rage,  and  comes  the  following  night  with 


a  large  posse  of  men  to  seize  the  property  of  the  vil- 
lagers without  discrimination.  He  is  sure  to  lay 
hands  on  as  many  sheep  and  goats  as  are  necessary 
to  make  a  grand  fe.ist,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to 
complain.  Many  take  the  precaution  to  lock  up 
their  sheep  and  other  live  stock  in  their  dwelling- 
houses  the  night  before,  and  in  this  v.-ay  alone  can 
they  escape  the  ravages  of  this  monster  of  the  woods, 
who  is  sure  to  commit  depredations  somewhat  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  and  rank  of  the  man 
who  has  died.  The  institution  of  Nda,  like  that  of 
Mwetyi,  is  intended  to  keep  the  women,  children, 
and  slaves  in  subjection.  I  once  heard  a  man  who 
belonged  to  the  ojder  acknowledge  that  there  was  no 
such  spirit ;  '  but  Iiow,'said  he,  '  shall  we  govern  our 
women  and  our  slaves  if  we  do  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  such  a  being.'" 

NDENGEI,  the  highest  deity  worshipped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  They  believe  that 
this  god  manifests  himself  in  a  variety  of  forms  from 
age  to  age,  but  he  is  actually  worshipped  in  the  form 
of  a  huge  serpent.  The  word  Ndenrjei  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  first  part  of  the 
name  Tanija-roa,  or  gieat  Tanga,  the  chief  divinitv 
of  Polynesia;  but  whether  this  idea  be  well  founded 
or  not,  great  veneration  is  entertained  for  Ndengei, 
as  they  believe  that  to  this  deity  the  spirit  goes  im- 
mediately after  death,  either  to  be  purified  or  to 
receive  sentence.  All  spirits,  however,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  judgment-.seat  of  Ndent/ei,  for 
the  road  is  obstructed  by  an  er^ormous  giant,  wield- 
ing a  large  axe,  with  which  he  attacks  all  who  pass 
him,  and  those  who  are  wounded  dare  not  present 
themselves  to  Ndengei,  and  are  obliged  to  wander 
about  in  the  mountains.  "  At  Rewa,"  says  Captain 
Wilkes  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition,  "  it 
is  believed  that  the  spirits  first  repair  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Ndengei,  who  allots  some  of  them  to  the 
devils  for  food,  and  sends  the  rest  away  to  Mukalon, 
a  small  island  oft"  Rewa,  where  they  remain  until  an 
appointed  day,  after  which  they  are  all  doomed  to 
annihilation.  The  judgments  thus  passed  bv  Nden- 
gei seem  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  his  caprice  tlum  to 
any  desert  of  the  departeil  soul." 

NEBO.  a  god  of  the  ancient  Babylonians,  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  xlvi.  1.  in  connexion  with  Bel  ov  Baal, 
with  which  deity  Calmet  supposes  it  to  have  been 
identical.  This  god  was  worshipped  also  by  the 
Moabites.  It  presided  over  the  planet  Mercury. 
The  estimation  in  wliich  Nebo  was  held  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
names  of  various  princes,  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Na- 
bonassar,  Nabopolassar,  and  others. 

NECESSARIANS,  or  Necessitari.^ns,  a  name 
applied  to  those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity, whether  natural  or  moral,  philosophical  or 
theological.  This  profound  subject  lias  engaged  the 
attention,  and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  manv 
thoughtful  men  in  every  age.  The  question  may  be 
considered  either  in  a  wider  sense,  including  all  ob- 
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ject«,  wlietlicr  material,  mental,  or  moral ;  or  it  may 
l)u  viewed  in  a  more  restricteJ  sense,  as  applied  to 
mere  liiiman  a;;oncy.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  liio  in)pi>rlaiit  distinction  which  ex- 
ists between  imlnriil  and  nioriil  necessity.  The  for- 
mer may  be  delined  a-t  that  necessity  wliich  is  of 
mere  nature,  wiilioiit  anything  of  choice;  the  latter 
as  that  necessity  wliich  is  connected  with  the  exer- 
cise of  choice,  and,  therefore,  arises  from  strictly 
moral  causes.  Matter  bein'4,  in  its  very  nature,  inert, 
passive,  and  unconscious,  the  assertion  of  necessity, 
as  applied  to  material  objects  alone,  is  tantamount  to 
the  assertion  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  that  too 
not  only  in  its  substance  or  essence,  but  in  all  its 
forms.  If  material  things  cannot  but  be  what  tliey 
are,  then  they  must  have  been  such  from  all  eternity. 
Such  is  accordingly  tlic  doctrine  of  the  Natukai^- 
ISTS  or  Rationai-I-STS  (which  seel.  Such  was  the 
theory  of  the  Kpicureans  and  the  ^fat^'riali■<lt.^^  of  an- 
cient times,  and  such  is  still  the  opinion  of  the  Po4- 
tiri-itls  in  our  own  day. 

The  term  Xeressitarians,  however,  is  generally 
used  to  denote  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
moral  necessity  as  bearing  upon  human  will  and  hu- 
man agency.  Tliis,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  as  abso- 
lute as  natural  necessity.  "  That  is,"  to  use  the 
words  of  I'resiileut  Ivlwards,  •'  the  ell'ect  m.ay  be  as 
|ierfectly  connected  with  its  mural  cause,  as  a  natural 
necessary  effect  is  with  its  natural  cause.  Whether 
the  will  in  every  case  is  necessarily  determined  by 
the  strongest  motive,  or  whether  the  will  ever  makes 
any  resistance  to  sucli  a  motive,  or  can  ever  oppose 
the  strongest  present  inclination,  or  not .  if  that  mat- 
ter shoidd  be  controverted,  yet  I  suppose  none  will 
deny,  but  that,  in  some  cases,  a  previous  bias  and  in- 
clination, or  the  motive  presented,  may  be  so  power- 
ful, that  the  act  of  the  will  may  be  certainly  and 
iudissolubly  connected  therewith.  When  motives 
or  previous  bias  are  very  strong,  all  will  allow  tliat 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  going  .against  them.  And 
if  they  were  yet  stronger,  the  dilliculty  would  be  still 
greater.  And  therefore,  if  more  were  still  added  to 
their  strength,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  make  the 
difficulty  so  great,  that  it  woidd  be  wholly  impossi- 
ble to  surmount  it ;  for  this  plain  rcjison,  because 
whatever  power  men  may  be  supposed  to  have  to 
surmount  difficulties,  yet  that  power  is  not  infinite ; 
and  so  goes  not  beyond  certain  limits.  If  a  man 
can  surmount  ten  degrees  of  diiliculty  of  this  kind 
with  twenty  degrees  of  strength,  because  the  degrees 
of  strength  are  beyond  the  degrees  of  difficidty  :  yet 
if  the  ditliculty  be  increased  to  thirty,  or  an  hundred, 
or  a  thousand  degrees,  and  his  strength  not  also  in- 
creased, his  strength  will  be  wholly  insuflicienf  to  sur- 
moimt  the  difhcidty.  .\s,  therefore,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  sure  and 
perfect  connexion  between  moral  cau>ies  .ind  effects; 
so  this  only  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral  ne- 
cessity." 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  m.a- 


terialistic  views  which  resolved  mind  into  a  mere 
property  of  matter,  was  a  keen  supporter  of  the  doe-  ' 
trine  of  necessity,  not,  however,  of  moral,  but  philo- 
sophical, or  rather  mechanical  necessity.  He  held 
that  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  and  in  the  same  view 
of  things,  man  would  make  always  the  same  choice, 
since  motives  act  upon  the  mind  as  weights  do  upon 
the  scale,  by  a  mechanicjil  necessity.  Were  this 
the  true  state  of  matters  in  regard  to  human  agency, 
man  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  passive 
machine,  and  re.sponsibility  for  his  actions  would,  of 
course,  be  excluded.  But  with  the  exception  of 
writers  of  the  materialist  school.  Necessitarians  uni- 
formly regard  motives  as  governing  the  will  not  bv 
a  mechanical  but  a  moral  influence,  the  two  modes 
of  influence  being  essentially  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  not  as  Priestley  and  others  allege,  capable 
of  being  blended  into  one. 

Leibnitz,  the  eminent  German  philosopher  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  keen  advocate  for  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  founding  it  on  his  .system  of  Ojilimism. 
The  perfection  of  the  universe  was  with  him  a  fun- 
damental principle,  and  this  perfection  required  the 
best  order  of  combination,  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  evolutions  of  each  monad  being  ailaptcd  to 
the  evolutions  of  all  the  others.  To  fulfil  the  Divine 
decrees  in  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible 
perfection,  Leibnitz  considered  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
ce.ssity  to  be  essential  in  a  twofold  aspect ;  mechani- 
cal necessity  in  the  motions  of  material  and  inani- 
m.ite  object.s,  but  moral  and  spiritual  necessity  in 
the  voluntary  determinations  of  intelligent  beings. 
All  events  that  happen,  whether  tor  good  or  evil, 
form  part  of  the  Divine  plan  predetermined  from  all 
eternity,  and,  therefore,  neccs.'^iirily  must  come  to 
pass.  Things  could  not  possibly  on  this  scheme  be 
difl'erent  from  what  thty  are.  They  are  imder  the 
liower  of  a  mechanical  necessity  in  the  case  of  mate- 
rial things,  and  a  moral  necessity  in  the  case  of  hu- 
man beings,  which  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
the  entire  plan  of  the  imivcrse. 

The  most  stremioiis  .•uid  powerful  supporter  of  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  however,  is  President  Edwards, 
in  his  very  able  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
in  which  he  contends  strongly  for  nionil  necessity, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  will  is,  in  every  case, 
necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest  motives. 
He  argues  most  conclusively  against  the  -Armiiuan  no- 
tion of  liberty,  .as  implying  a  self-determining  power 
in  the  will,  and  defines  liberty  or  free-will  to  be  the 
jiower  which  any  one  jiossesses  of  doing  what  he  plea- 
ses. This  fVecdom  of  the  will  Mr.  l^dwards  shows  with 
the  most  convincing  clearness  to  be  completely  con- 
sistent with  moral  necessity;  .irguing  the  matter  in 
various  ways.  Thus  he  pro\es  that  every  effect  has 
a  necessary  connexion  with  its  cjiuse,  or  with  that 
which  is  the  true  gromuland  re.ison  of  its  existence  ; 
that  every  act  of  will  h.Ts  a  necessary  connexion  with 
the  dictates  of  the  understaiuling  ;  that  every  act  of 
will  is  excited  by  a  niotive,  which  is,  therefore,  the 
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:    cause  of  tlie  act  of  the  will ;  and  finally,  that  God's 
I    certain    foreknowledge   of    the   volitions   of  moral 
agents  is  utterly  inconsistent    with  such  a   contin- 
gency of  those  volitions  as  excludes  all  necessity. 

But  it  has  often  been  maintained  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  if  the  whole  series  of 
events,  material,  mental,  and  moral,  be  necessary, 
then  human  liberty  is  impossible.  Tlie  rejily  which 
Dr.  Dick  gives  to  this  objection,  in  his  '  Lectures  on 
Theology,'  though  brief,  is  conclusive:  "Those  ac- 
tions," says  he,  "  are  free  which  are  the  effect  of  voli- 
tion. In  whatever  manner  the  state  of  mind  wliich 
gave  rise  to  the  volition  has  been  produced,  the  liberty 
of  the  agent  is  neither  greater  nor  less.  It  is  his  will 
alone  which  is  to  be  considered,  and  not  the  means 
by  which  it  has  been  determined.  If  God  fore- 
ordained certain  actions,  and  placed  men  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  actions  would  certainly  take 
place  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  men  are 
nevertheless  moral  agents,  because  they  act  volun- 
tarily, and  are  responsible  for  the  actions  wliich  con- 
sent has  made  their  own.  Liberty  docs  not  consist 
in  the  power  of  acting  or  not  acting,  but  in  acting 
from  choice.  The  choice  is  determined  by  some- 
thing in  the  mind  itself,  or  by  something  external 
influencing  the  mind ;  but,  whatever  is  the  cause, 
the  choice  makes  the  action  free,  and  the  agent  ac- 
coimtable."  Thus  the  freedom  of  the  will  may  be 
reconciled  with  absolute  decrees  involving  irresisti- 
ble neeessit)'.  And  if  the  will  be  free,  moral  re- 
sponsibility becomes  quite  possible. 

Lord  Kames,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality,  declares  himself  a  Necessitarian,  but  on 
grounds  altogether  different  from  those  on  which 
President  Edwards  rests  his  scheme.  There  is  no- 
thmg  in  the  whole  universe,  his  Lordship  argues, 
which  can  properly  be  called  contingent  ;  but  every 
motion  in  the  material,  and  every  determination  and 
action  in  the  moral  world,  are  directed  by  immutable 
laws,  so  that  while  those  laws  remain  in  force,  not  the 
smallest  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  can 
be  broken,  nor  any  one  thing  be  otherwise  than  it  is. 
In  this  condition  man,  though  goaded  on  by  stern  ne- 
cessity which  by  no  effort  on  his  part  lie  can  possibly 
overcome,  is  provided,  according  to  the  hvpothesis 
of  Lord  Kames,  with  a  delusive  sense  of  liberty 
which  fits  him  for  discharging  his  duties  in  this 
world  with  greater  efficiency  than  if  he  had  the  full 
consciousness  of  being  the  victim  of  an  insuperable 
necessity  which  exempted  him  alike  from  either  praise 
or  blame,  reward  or  pimishment.  In  vindication  of 
this  deception  alleged  to  be  practised  on  man  by  his 
Creator,  his  lordship  refers  to  various  illusions  to 
which  the  senses  of  man  are  liable.  Ilis  eyes,  for 
example  are  neither  microscopic  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  telescopic  on  the  other,  but  limited  in  power 
of  vision  to  a  certain  narrow  range.  The  ob- 
jects, accordingly,  on  which  he  looks  assume  a  very 
different  aspect  from  that  in  which  they  appear  to 
creatures   whose   eyes   are    differently   constructed. 


Such  an  argument,  however,  as  applied  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  is  altogether  irrelevant  and 
without  force.  It  is  imnecessary  even  to  suppose 
such  a  deception,  seeing  no  such  necessity  exists  as 
is  inconsistent  with  perfect  freedom  of  will.  Both 
necessity  and  freedom  exist,  .and  both  exist  in  har- 
mony. But  the  bond  which  connects  the  two  toge- 
ther is  hid  from  human  vision,  and  belongs  to  the 
region  of  Iiumble  faith. 

NECOUSIA,  offerings  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the 
death  of  a  relative.  According  to  some,  the  Ne- 
cniisia  were  the  same  with  the  Genf.sia  (which  see). 

NECRODEIPNON  (Gr.  nca-os,  dead,  and  fte>- 
non,  a  supper),  a  feast  among  the  ancient  heathens, 
commonly  held  after  a  funeral.  It  took  place  at  the 
house  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and 
was  usually  attended  by  the  whole  friends  and  rela- 
tions, it  being  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  to  be  pre- 
sent on  the  mournful  occasion. 

NECROMANCER  (Gr.  necros,  and  maiiteia,  divi- 
nation), one  who  consults  the  dead,  imagining  them 
to  have  the  power  of  revealing  secrets  and  fore- 
telling future  events.  From  a  very  remote  anti- 
quity such  persons  existed.  Thus  we  find  them 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xviii.  11,  and  an  instance  is  set 
before  us  in  the  witch  of  Enihir,  who  pretended  to 
possess  the  power  of  summoning  the  dead  to  return 
to  earth.  Maimonides  describes  a  necromancer  as 
one  who,  having  afflicted  himself  with  fasting,  goes 
to  the  buryiiig-place  and  there  lies  down  and  falls 
asleep,  and  then  the  dead  appear  to  him  and  give 
him  the  information  he  requires.  In  the  early  Chris- 
tian church  the  severest  ecclesiastical  censures  were 
inflicted  upon  all  who  practised  necromancy  or  simi- 
lar arts  of  divination. 

NECR0M.4NCY,  the  art  of  evoking  the  dead, 
and  questioning  them  as  to  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
In  ancient  Greece,  Orpheus  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  this  magical  art.  Thessaly  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  residence  of  all  who  excelled  in 
divination.  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer 
evokes  the  manes  of  the  dead.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  oracles  of  antiquity  was  that  of  Tro- 
phonius,  in  which  the  dead  were  believed  to  answer 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  Scandinavians 
ascribed  the  origin  of  nen-om<niaj  to  Odin.  In  sev- 
eral heathen  nations,  but  particularly  among  the 
negro  tribes  in  Western  Africa,  the  art  of  consulting 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  is  constantly  practised.  Na- 
tive priests  pretend  to  hold  converse  with  them,  and 
act  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  In  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, even  in  this  enlightened  age,  a  class  of  people 
has  arisen,  usually  called  Spiritualists,  who  pretend 
by  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  and  different  kinds 
of  incantation,  to  put  themselves  in  relation  with  the 
tenants  of  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  converse  with 
them  freely  on  all  subjects  which  concern  the  pa.st, 
the  present,  or  the  future. 
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NKCKOl'HAl'T.E  (Or.  b«t<m,  dead,  and  tlinptn, 
to  btiryV  a  immo  given  l)y  the  aiioieiit  Grocks  to 
iindeitaki'i-s  at  fiiiiemls.  Among  llie  Romans  llicy 
were  cjillod  Libitinarii,  from  the  goddess  LiniTINA 
(whicli  see). 

NKCrAK,  the  drink  of  tlie  immortal  gods,  ac- 
cording to  tlip  parly  Greek  poets,  which  wa«  served 
round  to  them  hy  tlie  linnds  of  Jfthe  or  Gatii/nirr/r. 
It  is  confounded  by  some  of  tlie  ancient  writers  with 
ambro-iia,  the  food  of  the  gods. 

NEDUSIA,  a  surname  of  At/ima,  derived  from 
the  river  Nedon,  on  the  banks  of  which  she  was 
worshipped. 

NEFASTI  (DtKs).  unlawful  days  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.  Neither  courts  of  justice  nor  assem- 
blies of  the  people  could  be  held  on  these  days;  and 
afterwards  they  were  dedicated  chiefly  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.  Numa  Ponipilius  is  said  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the  dies  nffosti. 

NEGES.    See  Canusis. 

NEGOMRO,  a  priest  and  prophet  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Congo  in  West  Africa.  He  pretends  to 
foretell  future  events,  and  to  heal  all  kinds  of  dis- 
ease. 

NHGORES,  a  religious  sect  in  Jap.in,  which  de- 
rives its  origin  from  Canibodoxi,  a  disciple  of  Xaca. 
This  sect  consists  of  three  clas.ses.  The  first,  which 
is  less  numerous  than  the  others,  devote  them.selves 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  performance  of 
religious  ceremonies;  the  second  employ  themselves 
in  mililaiy  aflairs.  and  the  third  in  the  preparation  of 
weapons  of  war.  The  Xejores,  as  a  body,  are  so 
numerous  and  influential,  that  the  Emperor  finds  it 
necessary  to  secure  their  favour.  They  are  scrupu- 
lously careful  about  the  life  of  inferior  animals,  but 
their  quarrels  with  one  another  of'ten  end  in  blood- 
shed. 

NEGOSCI,  the  title  of  a  priest  among  the  natives 
of  Congo.  He  must  have  eleven  wives,  and  as  is 
usual  among  African  tribes,  he  acts  the  part  of  a 
magician.  When  any  native  meditates  revenge 
upon  an  enemy,  he  applies  to  a  Negosci.  who  cuts 
olT  some  locks  of  his  hair,  and  binding  them  together 
throws  them  into  the  fire,  uttering  all  the  while 
various  imprecations  upon  the  enemy  and  all  that 
belongs  to  him. 

NEIIAI>ENNIA,  a  I'agan  goddess,  the  origin  of 
whose  name  it  is  difficult  to  trace.  An  inuige  of 
this  female  deity  was  first  discovered  in  1646  in 
Zealand,  among  some  ruins  which  had  long  been 
covered  by  the  sea.  Montfaucon  in  his  Antiquities 
gives  seven  pictures  of  the  goddess.  She  is  repre- 
sented cam'ing  a  b.asket  of  fruit,  and  with  a  dog  at 
her  side. 

NRIirSIIT.W.  a  n.ame  given  by  Ifczekiah  to 
the  biuzcn  serpent  which  Moses  h.ad  .<et  up  in  the 
wilderness,  and  which  had  ever  since  th.it  time  been 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Israelites.  The  good  king 
finding  that  his  people  had  actually  converted  the 
serpent  into  an  idol,  and  were  burning  incense  before 


it.  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  form  of  idolatry 
We  are  told  accordingly  in  '1  Kings  xviii.  4,  '•  He 
removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  im.'iges,  and 
cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  bnuen 
.serpent  that  Moses  had  made:  for  unto  those  davs 
the  children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it :  and  he 
called  it  Nehuslitan."  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
when  this  brazen  serpent  began  to  be  worshipped. 
R.Hbbi  Kimchi  supposes  that  the  people  had  burnt 
incense  to  it  from  the  time  when  the  kings  of  Israel 
corrupted  themselves;  and  that  this  species  of  ido- 
latry escaped  the  notice  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat 
when  they  reformed  the  church.  For  a  long  period, 
in  all  probability,  the  serpent  of  brass  had  been 
piously  preserved  like  the  pot  of  manna,  or  Aaron's 
rod.  as  a  memorial  of  God's  miraculous  goodness  to 
his  people.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  serpent 
was  worshipped  as  a  god.  Hezekiah  in  his  indigna- 
tion called  it  Nehushtan,  which  Bishop  Patrick  in- 
terprets to  mean  '■  foul-fiend,  the  old  Dragon  or 
Satan."  and  he  broke  it  in  pieces ;  that  is,  as  the 
Talmudists  explain  it.  he  ground  it  to  powder,  and 
scattered  it  in  the  air,  that  no  relic  of  it  might  re- 
main to  be  worshipped  by  a  superstitious  people. 
See  SKitrENT-AVoRSiiir. 

NEITII,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  identified  with  Athena  of  the 
Greeks.  She  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  the  Delta, 
where  a  city  was  built  bearing  her  name. 

NIvMEAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  four  great  festi- 
vals of  ancient  Greece,  deriving  its  name  from  Nemea, 
where  it  w.as  celebrated,  as  Pindar  tells  us  in  honour 
of  Zeus.  The  game-s  consisted  of  horse-racing, 
chariot-racing,  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  throwing 
the  spear,  shooting  with  the  bow.  and  other  warlike 
exercises.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  a  chaplet 
of  olive,  and  afterwards  of  green  parsley.  The  Ne- 
mean  games  were  regularly  celebrated  twice  in  the 
course  of  every  Olympiad.  They  appear  to  have 
been  discontinued  soon  after  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Hadrian.     See  Games. 

NEMEIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he 
was  worshipped  at  Nemea,  where  games  were  cele- 
brated in  his  honour.     See  preceding  article. 

NEMESI.\CI,  the  officers  of  the  goddess  Xaursis. 
who  presided  over  good  fortune,  and  was  tlie  dis- 
penser of  fate.     See  next  article. 

NEMESIS,  the  goddess  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
who  was  b(>licved  to  regulate  human  atVairs,  dis- 
pensing at  pleasure  happiness  or  unliappinesg,  the 
goods  or  the  ills  of  life.  She  was  looked  upon  also 
as  an  avenging  deity,  who  iiunisbed  the  proud. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Zeus  begot  by  Xrniesui  nn 
egg.  which  I.cda  found,  and  from  which  Helena  and 
the  Dioscuri  sprung.  Roiigemont.  in  his  '  I.10  Peuple 
Primitif,'  regards  Nemesis  as  a  godde»;.s,  symbolizing 
the  separation  of  the  elements  in  the  act  of  creation. 
She  was  represented  at  Smyrna  with  wings,  and 
Hesiod  calls  her  the  daughter  of  Night,  or  of  ihe 
darkness  which  enveloped  the  waters  of  chaos. 
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NEOCORl,  officers  attached  to  the  Pagan  tem- 
ples in  ancient  Greece,  whose  office  it  was  to  sweep 
the  temple,  and  perform  otlier  menial  offices  con- 
nected with  it.  In  course  of  time  these  duties  were 
intrusted  to  slaves,  and  the  Neocori  came  to  occupy 
a  higher  position,  superintending  the  temples,  guard- 
ing the  treasures,  and  regulating  the  sacred  rites. 
In  some  towns  there  was  a  regular  college  of  Neocuri; 
and  the  office  having  considerable  honour  attached 
to  it,  was  sought  by  persons  even  of  high  rank.  In 
the  time  of  the  Emperors,  nations  and  cities  eagerly 
sought  the  title  Neocori,  and  counted  it  a  special 
privilege  to  have  tlie  charge  of  a  temple.  Thus  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  Icani,  that  the  city  of 
Ephesus  was  Neocora  of  the  great  goddess  Diana. 

NEOMENIA.    See  New  Moon. 

NEONOMIANS  (Gr.  neos,  new,  and  vonios,  law), 
^  word  used  to  describe  those  who  believe  the  gospel 
to  be  a  new  law,  which  no  longer  exacts  a  perfect,  imi- 
form,  universal  obedience,  but  accepts  of  faith  and  a 
sincere  though  imperfect  obedience,  as  the  pa.«sport 
to  eternal  life.  This  doctrine  has  been  a  favourite 
hypothesis  with  Arniinian  writers  from  the  time  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  when  it  was  fully  can- 
vassed and  explicitly  condemned.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeentli  century,  a  controversy  arose 
among  the  English  Dissenters  on  this  subject,  the 
Baxteri.\ns  (which  see),  being  branded  as  Neono- 
mians.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
Mr.  Baxter,  followed  by  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  was 
called  upon  to  contend  against  the  CrispHes,  who 
were  avowed  Antinomians,  and  it  is  not  wondei'tul 
that  in  his  anxiety  to  uphold  the  claims  of  the  law 
of  God  as  eternally  binding  upon  all  his  creatiu-es. 
this  ardent  controversialist  should  have  expressed 
himself  in  language  which  laid  him  open  to  the 
charge  of  taking  a  legal  view  of  tlie  gospel.  The 
HOPKINSIANS  (which  see)  in  America  have  also 
exposed  their  teaching  to  the  same  objection.  Not 
only  do  they  fearlessly  set  forth  the  extent,  spiritual- 
ity, and  unfhnehiug  demands  of  the  law;  they  think 
it  necessary  also  to  urge  upon  siimers  the  leyal  dispeti-^ 
sathn,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  gospel.  Now  that 
such  a  view  of  the  gospel  is  in  one  sense  consistent 
with  truth,  we  readily  admit.  The  law,  no  doubt, 
extends  its  wide  and  all-comprehensive  requirements 
over  the  whole  range  of  human  duty,  and  it  de- 
nounces with  unmitigated  and  uninitigable  severity 
its  awful  threatenings  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men.  Viewing  man,  therefore, 
as  simply  under  the  Imc,  without  any  reference,  in 
the  mean  time,. to  his  having  either  kept  or  broken 
the  law,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  human  be- 
ing instantly  to  "  repent  and  believe  the  gospel." 
In  this  sense  "  God  commandeth  all  men  everywhere 
to  repent."  They  are  subject  to  that  immutable  and 
everlasting  law  which  binds  in  holy  and  harmonious 
subjection  the  whole  intelligent  creation  to  its  God ; 
and  it  is  at  his  peril  if  any  one  shall  neglect  to  per- 
form, in  all  its  purity,  and  in  all  its  perfection,  this 


or  any  other  branch  of  moral  duty.  The  commands 
to  believe,  to  repent,  and  to  obey,  are  equally  obli- 
gatory upon  e\ery  man  as  a  subject  of  God's  moral 
government.  The  law  of  God  was  originally  formed 
with  the  express  design  of  being  applicable  to  man, 
not  in  one  situation  merely,  but  in  all  the  possible 
circumstances  in  which  he  might  be  placed.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  in  this  abstract  view  of  the  subject, 
man  being  considered  as  simply  under  the  law,  the 
divine  statutes  extend  their  claims  of  obedience  even 
to  the  faith  and  repentance  of  the  gospel.  So  that 
there  is  in  fact  a  legal  dispensation  of  the  gospel ;  for 
if  Christ  hath  been  therein  set  forth,  and  even  if  in 
the  Mosaic  law  he  was,  however  obscurely,  exhibited 
as  the  sole  ground  of  justification,  we  are  bound  by 
the  commands  of  that  moral  or  natural  law,  which  is 
immutable  and  eternal  in  its  obligations,  to  accept  of 
the  blessings  held  out  to  us  in  the  gospel.  And  in- 
deed it  is  expressly  declared  in  Sacred  Scripture, 
that  •'  he  who  believeth  shall  be  .saved  ;  and  he  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned  olrcacli/."  He  is  con- 
demned by  the  terms  of  tliat  very  law  to  which,  in 
rejecting  the  gospel,  he  professes  to  adhere ;  lie  is 
condemned,  because,  instead  of  yielding  obedience 
to  the  express  injunction  of  the  law,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  he  dares 
to  disbelieve  ''tlie  record  which  God  hath  given  of 
his  Son." 

We  may  remark,  however,  still  furtlier,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  emnijelicnl  laic,  that  it  is  binding  upon 
the  saint  equally  with  the  sinner.  If  the  moral  law, 
which  it  must  be  observed  has  not  been  and  never 
can  be  abrogated,  takes  cognizance  of  every  man's 
acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  law  must  take  cognizance  also 
of  the  Christian's  actings,  whether  of  faith,  repent- 
ance, or  true  obedience,  posterior  as  well  as  anterior 
to  the  period  of  his  reception  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus."  It  demands  with  equal  lirnmess  that  he 
shall  exercise  faitli  and  repentance,  and  that  he  shall 
exercise  them  sincerely,  habitually,  and  without  im- 
perfection. And  accordingly  every  believer  knows 
that  if  bis  salvation  depended  upon  his  performance 
of  these  or  anv  other  duties  in  a  legal  sense,  he  nuist 
be  certainly  and  irremediably  lost.  And  yet  it  is 
indubitably  true  that  the  same  law  which  declares 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  connnands  us,  under  still 
severer  penalties,  to  "  repent  and  believe  the  gospel ;" 
to  "  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,"  and  to 
"  adorn  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  by  a  conversation 
becoming  tlie  gospel." 

All  this  we  readily  admit  is  abstractly  true,  in 
reference  to  man  viewed  simply  as  a  moral  agent, 
placed  "  under  the  laiv ;"  but  this  is  scarcely  the  atti- 
tude which  the  gospel  assumes  in  addressing  man  as 
a  fallen  being,  a  brail-er  of  the  law.  It  regards  him 
as  ruined,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
irretrievably  ruined.  And  iis  the  most  melancholy 
proof  of  his  undone  condition  is  his  utter  insensi- 
bility to  his  true  character  in  the  sight  of  God,  the 
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first  Btcp  towanls  hi?  recovery  must  obviously  be  to 
arouse  liim  from  this  sliite  of  moral  torpor  and  lieatli. 
Tlie  mode  of  accomplisliing  Ibis  in  an  humble  de- 
pendence upon  the  blessing  of  llie  Spirit,  we  allege 
to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  faithful  and  energetic 
proclamation  of  the  ony/i;in//(itr,  in  all  its  spirituality 
of  extent  and  intlexibility  of  demand ;  and  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  convincing  tlic  careless  sinner  that 
by  the  law  of  God  lie  is  a  guilty,  condemned,  help- 
less criminal ;  that  in  his  present  condition,  wherever 
he  goes,  and  in  whatever  circumstances  he  is  placed, 
he  is  under  the  curse,  and  every  moment  liable  to 
undergo  the  wrath,  of  the  Almiglily.  And  accord- 
ingly in  thus  making  a  legitimate,  a  sanctioned  use 
of  the  law,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  sinner 
will  be  compelled  anxiously  and  eagerly  to  exclaim 
•■  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?" 

I5ut  the  species  of  Xeonomiioiist/i  to  which  we 
have  now  been  adverting,  is  very  dilTerent  from  that 
which  is  held  by  many  Arminian  divines,  both  in 
Uritiiin  and  on  the  Continent.  According  to  their 
view  of  the  matter,  the  new  law  of  the  gospel  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  law  of  the  ancient  economy, 
which  is  abrog,ited  and  annulled.  Christ  by  his 
vicarious  sutlerings  hath  purchased,  they  allege,  the 
relaxation  of  God's  law,  and  the  conseiiuent  accep- 
tance of  an  imperfect,  if  only  sincere  obedience.  But 
inflexible  justice,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  moral 
perfection,  forbids  any  such  demonstration  of  leni- 
ency on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  Justice  unflinchingly 
demands  a  fullilment  of  all  the  obligations  under 
which  as  creatures  we  have  come,  and  even  were  it 
possible  for  the  mercy  of  God  to  inclir.e  towards  a 
depression  of  the  standard  of  morality,  holiness  and 
righteousness  and  truth  nnist  alike  oppose  it.  If 
the  law  of  God  be  relaxed,  where  is  the  seciuity  of 
the  Divine  government,  where  the  immutableness  of 
the  Divine  character?  But  it  were  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  purity  of  the  Almighty  to  connive 
at  imperfection  in  any  of  his  creatures.  Neither 
can  faith  under  the  gospel  be  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  perfect  obedience  under  the  law.  And  in  proof 
of  this,  we  remark,  that  faith  is  either  perfect,  or  it 
is  imperfect.  Xow  it  cannot  be  perfect,  seeing  it  is 
the  act  of  a  sinful  creature ;  and  if  it  be  imperfect, 
God  can  neither  regard  it  as  perfect,  nor  groimd  any 
act  of  judicial  acquitt.al  on  the  performance  of  an  act 
which  is  ailniittfd  to  be  imperfect.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  since  by  the 
deeds  of  no  law,  whether  new  or  old,  can  a  man  be 
justified  before  (tod,  but  we  are  justilied  freely  by 
(jod's  grace,  through  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

NEOPHYTES  ;,Gr.  neos.  new,  juid  pJniomai,  to  be 
boni),  new-boni  or  regenerated,  a  term  sometimes 
applied  in  ancient  times  to  those  who  were  newly 
baptized,  or  to  new  converts  to  Christianity.  It  has 
al.^o  been  often  n.sed  to  denote  those  who  had  re- 
cently joined  a  religious  order. 

NEPAUL  (Religion  of).    See  Budiiists. 


NEPENTHE,  a  magic  potion  mentioned  both  by 
Greek  and  Roman  poets,  which  was  supposed  to 
make  persons  forget  their  soitows  and  misfortunes. 
It  was  the  juice  or  infusion  of  a  plant  now  unknown. 
Homer  s.'iys  that  it  grew  in  Egypt. 

NICPH.MJA  (Gr.  nephalios,  sober),  festivals  and 
.s.ici  ifices  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  more  especially 
of  the  Athenians,  which  received  their  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  no  wine  was  ollered,  but  onlv 
milk,  mead,  and  other  simple  liquors.  The  vine,  the 
figtree,  and  the  mulberry  were  prohibited  from  being 
used  in  the  Sephalia,  because  they  were  looked  upon 
as  symbols  of  drunkenness. 

NICl'HIUM,  demons  of  gigantic  stature  in  the 
mythology  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  atiended  on 
Ti/phon,  the  god  of  evil.  The  Xephilim  or  giants 
mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  and  Num.  xiii.  3.3,  have 
been  sometimes  regarded  as  men  noted  for  deeds  of 
violence  and  oppression,  rather  than  remarkable  for 
height  of  stature. 

NEPHTHYS,  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Typhon, 
the  evil  god  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  To  Osirlt 
she  bore  Annhis,  who  is  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  dog.  Xephtliys  belongs  to  the  third  order  of 
the  deities,  as  cla.<sified  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  in 
his  Materia  Hieroglyphica. 

NEPINDI.  a  priest  among  the  natives  of  Congo 
in  Western  AfVicji,  who  styles  himself  the  master  of 
the  elements,  and  jrretends  to  control  the  thunder, 
lightning,  storms,  and  tempests.  To  display  his 
power  in  this  respect  he  raises  large  heaps  of  earth, 
out  of  which,  after  he  has  performed  various  sacri- 
fices and  magical  inc.intations,  creeps  a  little  animal, 
which  raises  itself  slowly,  and  at  length  takes  its 
flight  towards  heaven.  Then  thick  clouds  darken 
the  skies,  and  thunder,  lightning,  and  ruin  imme- 
diately come  on. 

XEPTUXALIA,  a  festival  anciently  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  honmu-  of  Xkptine  (which  see',  on  the 
23d  of  July.  Little  information  can  be  got  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  festival  was  kept,  but  it 
would  appear  that  huts  were  wont  to  be  erected  with 
the  branches  and  foliage  of  trees,  where  the  people 
probably  feasted  and  .anmsed  themselves  in  various 
ways. 

XEPTUXE,  the  chief  god  of  the  sea  among  tlie 
ancient  Romans.  A  temple  was  erected  to  this  deity 
in  the  Camjius  Martius,  and  before  a  na\al  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken,  it  was  customary  lor  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  to  oiler  a  sacrifice  to  Xeptunc, 
which  he  threw  into  the  sea.  The  Neptune  of  the 
Rom.ins  is  identical  with  the  Poseidon  of  the  Greeks. 

XEQUITI,  a  secret  association  among  the  natives 
of  Congo,  who  celebrate  their  mysteries  in  dark  and 
sequestered  places,  where  none  but  the  initiated  ai'e 
allowed  to  enter. 

NEREIDS,  nymphs  of  the  sea  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  They  were  fifty  in  number,  and  daughters 
of  Xereu.i,  the  old  man  of  the  sea.  They  are  gener- 
ally represented  as  having  been  very  beautiful,  and 
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particularly  favourable  to  sailors.  Tliey  were  wor- 
sliipped  in  several  parts  o(  Greece,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  seaport  towns. 

NEREUS,a  marine  god  among  tlie  ancient  Greelis, 
wlio  was  believed  to  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
with  his  lovely  daughters,  the  Nereids.  He  ruled 
principally  over  the  ^Egean  sea,  and  was  believed 
occasionally  to  appear  to  men  in  different  shapes, 
predicting  what  should  befall  them  in  future.  Nereus 
yielded  his  place,  and  gave  liis  daughter  Ampliitrite 
to  Poseidon. 

NERGAL,  an  idol  of  the  Cutheans,  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  30.  The  Rabbis  allege  that  this  deity 
was  in  the  form  of  a  cock  ;  but  this  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  calumny,  arising  from  their  hatred  against 
the  Samaritans,  who  were  descended  from  tlie  Cuth- 
eans sent  by  Slialmaneser  to  occupy  the  place  of 
those  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  who  had 
been  carried  into  Assyria. 

NERIO,  the  spouse  of  ISIars,  who  was  the  god 
of  war  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Little  or  no- 
thing is  known  concerning  her. 

NES3A,  an  intercalary  month  introduced  by  the 
ancient  Arabians,  to  bring  the  lunar,  every  third 
year,  into  conformity  with  the  solar  year.  The  use 
of  this  month  was  forbidden  by  Mohammed  in  the 
Koran. 

NESSUS,  the  god  of  a  river  in  Thrace,  which  bore 
ihe  same  name. 

NESTORIANS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  fifth 
century,  deriving  its  name  from  Nestorius,  a  Syrian 
monk,  remarkable  for  the  austerity  of  his  habits,  and 
his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  According  to  the  his- 
toi'ian  Socrates,  who  has  written  his  life,  he  was 
born  at  Germanicia  in  the  northern  parts  of  Syria. 
After  an  education  somewhat  imperfect,  he  was  or- 
dained presbyter  at  Antiocb,  where,  by  the  popu- 
larity of  his  pulpit  gilts,  he  attracted  large  and  atten- 
tive audiences.  He  became  quite  a  favourite  with 
the  people,  and  great  was  the  satisfaction  felt  through- 
out the  Cliristian  connnunity  in  the  East,  when,  in 
A.  D.  428,  he  was  consecrated  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. No  sooner  was  he  promoted  to  this  elevat- 
ed and  responsible  position  than  he  began  to  display 
an  intemperate  zeal,  whicli  partook  more  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  monk  than  the  gentle  tolerant  spirit 
wliich  was  becoming  his  character  and  position  as  a 
minister  of  Christ.  His  first  efforts  were  directed 
towards  the  e,\tirpation  of  heretics,  inluding  Avians 
and  Noi'atians,  Quartodedmans  and  Macedonians, 
who,  at  that  time,  abounded  in  the  capital  of  the  East 
and  its  subordinate  dioceses.  Accordingly,  in  his 
inaugural  discourse,  addressing  the  Emperor  Theo 
dosius  the  Younger,  he  gave  utterance  to  tliese  vio- 
lent expressions  :  "  Give  me  a  country  purged  of  all 
heretics,  and  in  exchange  for  it,  I  will  give  you  hea- 
ven. Help  me  to  subdue  the  heretics,  and  I  will 
Iielp  you  to  conquer  the  Persians."  Nor  did  his 
fury  against  heretics  find  vent  only  in  words ;  he 
proceeded  to  deeds  of  persecution,  which,  by  excit- 


ing tumults  among  the  people,  led  to  the  effusion  of 
blood. 

While  thus  busily  engaged  in  persecuting  others, 
Nestorius  raised  up,  even  among  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  church,  anmnerous  host  of  enemies,  who  were 
not  long  in  accusing  him  also  of  heresy.  Having  been 
trained  in  the  strict  Antiocliian  doctrine  as  to  the 
clear  distinction  between  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures of  Christ,  he  and  his  friend  Anastasius,  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Antioch,  could  not 
fail  to  disapprove  of  some  expressions  then  current 
in  the  church,  which  evidently  proceeded  upon  eon- 
fused  notions  in  respect  to  tlie  two  natures  of  Christ. 
One  expression,  in  particular,  the  title  Theotol-os, 
or  Mother  of  God,  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  more 
especially  taken  in  connexion  with  the  excessive  ven- 
eration of  the  Virgin,  which  had  begun  to  prevail, 
called  forth  the  strongest  reprobation  on  the  part  of 
Nestorius.  Along  with  Anastasius,  lie  took  occa- 
sion, in  his  public  discourses,  to  state,  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  his  objections  to  the  term 
Tlieotokos,  and  dwelt  mucli  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  as  laid  down  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  A  controversy  now  en- 
sued, in  which  the  enemies  of  Nestorius,  not  compre- 
hending the  danger  which  he  saw  to  be  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  word  Tlieotokos,  charged  him  most 
unjustly  with  holding  tlie  Pltotinian  and  Samosute- 
nian  views,  which  asserted  that  Jesus  was  born  of 
Mary  as  a  mere  man  ;  or,  in  oflier  words,  they  ac- 
cused him  of  denying  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The 
question  was  now  keenly  agitated,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  whether  Mary  was  entitled  to  be 
called  the  Mother  of  God.  In  this  dispute  Nesto- 
rius took  an  active  part,  adhering  firmly  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  .school  of  Antioch.  He  was  opposed 
in  public  even  by  some  of  his  own  clergy,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, enraged  at  the  contempt  sliown  to  his 
authority  as  patriarch,  he  hesitated  not  to  issue  or- 
ders that  the  most  refractory  should  be  seized,  and 
forthwith  beaten  and  imprisoned.  One  of  these, 
Proclus  by  name,  who  had  at  a  former  period  applied 
in  vain  for  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  ren- 
dered himself  peculiarly  conspicuous  by  tlie  bitter 
hostility  which  he  evinced  to  tlie  opinions  of  Nes- 
torius. This  man  having,  on  one  occasion,  been 
called  to  preach  in  the  presence  of  his  patriarch,  took 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  to  extol  tlie 
Virgin  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God,  and  chargeil  all 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  her  as  such,  with  being 
believers  in  a  deified  man.  The  sermon  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  applause,  and  Nestorius  found  it 
necessary  to  defend  his  own  doctrine  against  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  preacher. 

Veneration  for  Mary  had  at  this  time  begun  to 
prevail  extensively  in  the  church,  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  might  have  been  expected,  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  ran  strongly  against  Nestorius, 
who,  to  disarm  hostility  without  compromising 
principle,  employed  the  icrm  as  applied  to   JIary, 
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Motlierof  Clirist,  iimsiniich  as  tlie  name  Cliiist  be- 
loncjpil  to  llic  wliole  person,  iinitliif;  tlio  divine  and 
luinmn  natures.  The  adoption  of  tliis  middle  coiii>e, 
however,  failed  to  conciliate  tlie  enthusiastic  admir- 
ers of  the  Virgin,  who  were  fast  rushing  toward.s 
open  and  avowed  ilfiriulntni.  At  Constantinople 
matters  wore  now  assuming  a  very  critical  aspect, 
and  a  schism  of  the  chuich  soemed  to  be  not  far  dis- 
tant. A  considerable  party,  indeed,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  monks,  refused  to  recognize  Nestorius  as 
their  ecclesiastical  superior,  and  even  renounced  all 
church  fellowship  with  him.  The  patriarch,  accord- 
ingly, convened  a  synod  at  Constantinople,  which 
deposed  some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  clergy  as 
favourers  of  Mai.iihean  doctrines,  by  denying  the 
reality  of  Christ's  hnmanity. 

In  a  .short  time  tlie  Nesforian  controversy,  which 
Imd  raged  so  violently  in  the  ihiu-ch  and  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  extended  far  beyond  these  narrow- 
limits.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  had  (ire- 
viouslv  exhibited  a  violent  persecuting  spirit  against 
Pagans,  tjews,  and  heretics,  took  an  active  share  in 
the  dispute,  contending  .at  first  gently,  but  latterly 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  against  the  opinions 
which  Nestorius  held,  representing  them  as  at  va- 
riance with  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  To 
aid  him  in  assailing  the  patriarch  the  more  etlectually, 
he  prevailed  upon  Pope  Ccelestine  I.  to  join  him  in 
the  attack.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
troversy at  Constantinople,  Cyril  published  two  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  lie 
assailed  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  without,  however, 
alluding  to,  or  once  mentioning  his  name.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  writings  excited  no  slight  sensa- 
tion in  the  East,  and  gave  great  ofl'ence  to  Nestorius, 
against  whom  they  were  so  plainly  levelled.  An 
epistolary  altercation  now  took  place  between  the 
two  patriarchs,  which  continued  for  some  time  with 
considerable  bitterness  on  both  sides.  At  length,  to 
rouse  the  Pope  against  Nestorius,  Cyril  caused  the 
sermons  of  that  jiatriarcb  to  be  translated  and  sent 
to  Rom.e,  and  at  the  stime  time  urged  his  holiness 
to  take  summary  measures  for  the  vindication  of 
pure  doctrine.  Ccelestine,  accordingly,  summoned  a 
synod  to  meet  at  Rome,  and  with  their  sanction  de- 
cided that  the  clergy  excommunicated  by  Nestorius 
should  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  ; 
and  further,  that  if  within  ten  days  after  receiving 
the  sentence  pronounced  at  Rome,  Nestorius  should 
not  give  a  written  recantation  of  his  errors,  he  should 
be  forthwith  deposed  from  his  oll'ice  as  patriarch,  and 
expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  Cyril, 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  humbling  his  rival,  took 
up(m  him  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  sy- 
nod. Summoning,  accordingly,  a  synod  of  Kgyjitian 
bi.-<hops  at  Alexandria,  he  despatched  a  lelter,  A.  D. 
4.!0,  in  the  name  of  that  synod,  to  Nestorius,  in  which, 
conformably  to  the  .sentence  pronounced  at  Rome, 
he  allied  upon  him  to  recant,  and  concluded  with 
twelve  anathemas  against  his  presumed  errors,  thus 


formally  selling  forward  the  Egyptian  creed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Aniiochian  system,  as  expressed  by 
Theodore  of  Moiisneslia. 

The  controversy  now  com|ilctely  altere<l  its  aspect, 
being  converted  from  a  per.-.onal  into  a  doctrinal  dis- 
pute. By  orders  of  John,  |iatriareh  of  Antiocli,  a 
refutation  of  the  Egyptian  anathemas  was  published 
by  Theodoret,  bishoii  of  Cyrus,  a  town  on  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  this  refutation,  which  was  written  with 
great  severity,  called  forth  an  equally  violent  reply 
from  the  pen  of  Cyril.  Nestorius  on  his  part  treated 
the  deputies  sent  from  Ccelestine  and  Cyril  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  answered  the  analheinas  of 
Cyril  by  sending  twelve  otlier  anathemas.  It  was 
now  thought  lobe  absolutely  necessary  to  summon  a 
L'eneral  council,  and,  therefore,  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  II.  issued  a  proclamation  to  all  the  metropo- 
litans of  his  empire  to  meet  in  council  at  Ephesus, 
about  Pentecost  in  the  following  year.  Cyril  and 
Nestorius  arrived  at  Ephesus  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  former  authorized  temporarily  to  rejircsent  Pojie 
Ccelestine,  and  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
Egyptian  bishops  ready  to  act  as  his  devoted  lools. 
The  bishop  of  the  city  in  which  the  council  was  as- 
sembled, was  the  friend  of  Cyril,  and  such  w.as  the 
extent  of  influence  arrayed  against  Nestorius,  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  solicit  from  the  imperial  com- 
missioner, a  guard,  who  surrounded  the  house  in 
which  he  resided.  A  number  of  the  Syrian  bishojis 
were  prevented  from  reacliing  Ephesus  in  time  for 
the  oiiening  of  the  council,  and  having  waited  six- 
teen days  beyond  the  day  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
Cyril  insisted  on  commencing  proceedings,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  22d  dune  431,  he  opened  the  synod 
witli  200  bishops.  Nestorius  refused  to  atteiid  until 
all  the  bishops  .should  be  assembled,  and  having  been 
formally  invited  three  several  times  to  appear  and 
answer  to  the  various  charges,  oral  and  written,  laid 
against  him,  his  refusal  to  obey  the  sunnnons  of  the 
synod  was  construed  as  an  admission,  on  his  own 
p.art,  of  his  guilt,  and  the  synod,  after  many  tears  as 
ihey  declared,  constrained  liy  the  laws  of  the  church, 
and  by  the  letter  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Cadestine, 
pronounced  sentence  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  Nestorius  blasjihemed,  has 
ordained  by  this  most  holy  synod,  that  the  Nestorius 
above-named  should  be  excluded  from  the  episcopal 
dignity,  and  Iroin  the  whole  college  of  priests."  This 
sentence  was  no  sooner  pa.ssed,  than  by  orders  of 
Cyril  it  was  publicly  proclaimed  by  heralds  through 
the  whole  city.  It  was  also  formally  announced  to 
the  emperor. 

Meanwhile.  John,  bishop  of  Aniioch,  with  about 
thirty  Syri.in  bishops,  arrived  at  Ephesus  a  few  davs 
after  the  council  headed  by  Cyril  had  met  and  de- 
posed Nestorius,  and  on  learning  what  had  been 
done,  they  declared  the  proceedings  of  that  council 
null  and  void,  and  proceeded  to  form  a  new  council, 
which  considered  itself  to  be  the  only  regular  one. 
This  council   in    turn   deposed  Cyril  and   Memnun 
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bisliop  of  Epliesiis,  and  excommunicated  the  otlier 
members  wlio  had  taken  part  in  tlie  proceeding?  of 
tlie  Cyrillian  council,  until  tliev  should  manil'est  peni- 
tence, and  condemn  the  anathemas  of  Cvril.  The 
sentence  ai;;ainst  the  two  bishops  was  made  known 
thfough  the  citv,  and  fonnallv  reported  to  the  em- 
peror. In  tlie  midst  of  tliis  conflict  of  councils,  the 
deputies  of  tlie  Roman  bishop  appeared  at  Ephesns, 
and  according  to  their  instructions  gave  their  formal 
sanction  to  all  the  proceedings  of  Cyril  and  his 
council.  The  emperor,  however,  on  hearing  the 
report  of  his  conuiiissioner,  lost  no  time  in  de- 
spatching a  letter  to  Ephesus,  by  the  hands  of  an 
imperial  officer,  conveying  his  royal  pleasure,  that 
the  disputed  question  should  be  carefully  considered, 
not  by  any  parly  in  the  assembly,  but  by  the  whole 
council  in  common,  and  until  tliis  was  done,  no  one 
of  the  bishops  could  be  permitted  to  return  home  to 
his  diocese,  or  to  visit  the  court.  Cyril  and  liis 
party  seeing  the  evident  leaning  of  the  emperor  in 
favour  of  Nestoriu?,  resorted  to  various  expedients 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  inlluence  of  the 
court  towards  tliemselves,  and  at  length  tliey  succeed- 
ed in  prevailing  upon  the  feeble  and  vacillating  em- 
peror to  confirm  the  deposition  of  Xestorius,  although 
he  had  agreed  to  withdraw  his  objection  to  the  word 
T/ieotokos,  Mother  of  God.  Thus  forsaken  by  the 
court,  which  had  so  long  protected  him  against  his 
numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  Nestorius  saw  him- 
self deserted  also  by  many  of  the  bishops  of  his 
party,  and  though  John  of  Antiocli,  and  a  number  of 
the  Eastern  bishops,  stood  firm  for  a  time,  John  and 
Cyril  were  ultimately  brought  to  an  agreement,  and 
both  retained  their  sees. 

The  compromise  of  principle  with  which  John  of 
.\ntioch  was  thus  chargeable,  loused  against  him  a 
large  party  in  liis  own  diocese,  and  many  of  the  Sv- 
rian  bishops  withdrew  from  all  fellowship  with  him. 
A  schism  followed  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastern 
church.  The  successor  of  Nestorius  in  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Constantinople  died  in  A.  n.  433 ;  a  large 
party  in  the  city  demanded  the  restoration  of  Nes- 
torius, threatening,  if  their  wish  was  refused,  to  set 
fire  to  the  patriarchal  church,  liut  so  strong  was  the 
infliience  exercised  by  the  oppnnents  of  the  deposed 
patriarch,  that  tlie  vacant  dignity  was  conferred  up- 
on bis  early  adversary,  Proclus.  Nestorius  was 
confined  In  a  cloister  in  the  suburbs  of  Anlioch, 
where  he  had  resided  before  his  election  to  the  pa- 
triarchate. Here  he  continued  for  four  j'ears  to 
enjoy  undisturbed  repose  free  from  the  persecution 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  sidijected.  But  by  the 
influence  of  his  enemies  an  imperial  edict  was  pro- 
cured A.  D.  435.  condemning  him  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment in  the  Greater  Oasis  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  this 
remote  place  of  exile  he  wrote  several  theological 
works.  After  a  time,  however,  the  district  in  which 
he  dwelt  was  laid  waste  by  hordes  of  Libyan  bar- 
barians, known  by  the  name  of  the  Blemmyes,  and 
ho  himself  was  carried  olT;    but  in  a  short  time  he 
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was  released  and  returned  to  the  Thebaid,  where, 
amid  the  sufierings  of  his  exile,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
his  controversy,  in  which  he  sought  to  vindicate 
himself  .against  the  reproaches  of  both  friends  and 
foes.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  death,  but  in  one  thing  all 
are  agreed,  that  his  last  years  were  embittered  by 
many  acts  of  h;irsh  and  cruel  persecution.  The 
precise  time  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  he  seems  to  have  died  somewhere  about  A.  d. 
450. 

The  death  of  Nestorius  had  no  effect  in  suppress- 
ing the  Nestorian  controversy.  Other  teachers  arose 
who  taught  the  same  doctrines,  and  the  sect  conti- 
nued to  extend  after  its  separation  from  the  domi- 
nant church.  It  was  patronised  and  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  the  Mohammedan 
conquests  in  the  seventh  century  g,ave  an  additional 
impulse  to  its  wider  propagation.  Under  the  desig- 
nation of  Chaldean  Christians  which  they  assumed, 
they  still  exist,  ]iarticularK-  in  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan and  the  valley  of  Orooniiah  intermediate  be- 
tween Persia  and  Turkey.  The  numbers  of  the  sect 
are  estimated  by  the  American  missionaries  at  about 
140,000  souls.  They  dislike  tlie  name  of  yesioi-ians, 
alleging  their  doctrines  to  have  been  far  more  ancient, 
having  been  derived  from  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle 
James,  and  that  they  were  first  called  Ne-itoriatis  by 
an  enemy,  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria.  The  people 
usually  call  themselves  S;/rkms,  and  occasionally 
Nuzarenes.  The  great  body  of  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians fled  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  to  which 
they  were  subjected  under  the  Em]ieror  Justinian, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, where  at  one  time  they  exerted  a  great  influence. 
Once  and  again,  however,  a  time  of  persecution 
came,  more  especially  after  the  Mohannnedan  con- 
quests, which  compelled  them  to  quit  their  original 
residence,  and  take  shelter  in  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan. 

According  to  the  general  admission  of  travellers 
in  the  East,  the  religious  belief  and  practices  of  the 
Nestorian  Christians  are  more  simple  and  spiritual 
than  those  of  the  other  Oriental  churches.  They 
reject  image  wor.-hip,  auricular  confession,  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  and  many  other  corrupt  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches.  They  cherish 
the  highest  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
exalt  them  far  above  all  tradition.  Mr.  Perkins,  the 
father  of  the  American  mission  in  their  country,  goes 
so  far  in  his  admiration  of  this  ancient  body  of 
Christians,  that  he  says,  "  they  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  denominated  the  Protestants  of  Asia." 

The  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Nestorians 
is  thoroughly  episcopal  in  its  constitution.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  'Lands  of  the 
Bible:'  "The  Nestorians  have  nine  ecclesiastic-iil 
orders  among  their  clergy ;  but  two  or  three  of  them 
are  at  present  little  more  than  nominal.  They  aie 
those  of  sub-deacon,  reader,  deacon,  priest,  areh- 
2  ^■' 
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ileiicoii,  bisliop,  melropoliliiii,  cjillmlicos,  mid  palii- 
arcli.  All  below  a  bishop  are  permitted  at  any  time 
to  marry,  according  to  tlieir  pleasure.  'I'lie  word 
Uisliop  docs  not  occur  in  the  Syriiic  Testament, 
KiMixfia,  elder,  being  employed  where  it  is  used  in 
the  Kiiglish  translation;  but  E/iiscnjxi,  (ranslerred 
from  the  Greek,  is  the  ecclesiastical  title  in  common 
use.  The  wish  of  the  people  is  generally  understood 
and  consulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  biahop ;  but 
his  consecration  depends  on  the  patriarch.  A  ain- 
didate  for  the  otiiec,  according  to  a  strange  custom, 
must  abstain  from  the  use  of  animal  food,  except 
lish,  eggs,  and  the  productions  of  the  dairy ;  and 
his  mother  must  observe  the  same  abstinence 
while  she  nurses  him  at  the  breast.  The  pa- 
triarch officially  has  only  spiritual  power,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  exerci-^es  a  great  deal  of  secular  in- 
rtucnce  among  his  people."  The  higher  orders  of 
the  clergy  are  bound  by  the  Canons  of  the  church  to 
adhere  to  celibacy,  but  the  lower  orders  are  allowed 
to  marry.  Jtouasteries  and  convents  are  unknown 
among  the  Nestorians.  They  have  no  relics,  such 
as  are  common  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  yet  they 
believe  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  and  saints  to  be 
endowed  with  supernatural  virtues,  and  they  invoke 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  asking  for  their 
prayers  to  Christ.  They  have  no  pictures,  nor 
images  in  tlieir  churches,  and  tlie  only  symbol  used 
among  them  is  a  plain  Cireek  cross,  which  they 
venerate  very  highly.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used 
hi  bail! ism  and  in  prayer;  across  is  engraved  over 
the  low  entrances  of  their  churches,  and  kissed  by 
those  who  enter.  The  priests  also  cany  with  them 
a  small  silver  cross,  wliicli  is  ot'ten  kissed  by  the 
people. 

Since  the  year  18.34,  an  interesting  and  most  effi- 
cient mission  has  been  established  among  the  Nes- 
torians by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  remarkable  wisdom  and  prudence  whidi  have 
characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  mission  since 
its  commencement,  entitle  it  to  the  highest  commen- 
dation. The  following  remarks  of  the  Kev.  J.  Per- 
kins exhibit  the  missionaries  in  a  very  favourable 
light :  "  From  the  commencement  of  the  mission 
there  has  been  reason  to  hope  that  pure  religion 
might  be  reviveil  in  the  small  Xestorian  conimuiiity 
without  seriously  disturbing  the  existing  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution.  The  missionaries  have  not  sought 
to  form  a  new  Christian  community,  but  to  bring 
individuals,  both  among  the  ecclesiastics  and  the 
common  people,  to  a  full  and  saving  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  hoping  that  such  a  change  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  grace  of  (iod  as  should  cause 
the  forsaking  of  false  doctrines,  so  tar  as  such  were 
held,  the  laying  aside  of  whatever  wa.'  .snpersiitious 
or  iinscriptural,  and  the  establishing  of  a  inirc  church 
upon  existing  foundations.  It  seemed  at  least  best 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  to  leave  the  question 
as  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  forming  new 
churches  to  be  decided  by  I'me  and  providential  cir- 


cumslancos.  There  has  been  the  more  rciwon,  and 
the  more  encouragement,  for  pursuing  such  a  course, 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leading  ecclesiastics,  .so 
far  from  setting  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  mis- 
sionaries and  to  their  instructions,  as  has  been  done  so 
generally  among  the  .Vrincnians  and  the  Greeks,  have 
been  decidedly  friendly,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
have  earnestly  co-operated  in  every  ertort  to  elevate 
and  evangelize  the  people.  The  four  bishops  on  the 
plain,  .Mar  Yohannan,  Mar  Klias,  Mar  Joseph,  and 
Mar  Gabriel,  exhibited  friendliness,  and  a  disposition 
to  favour  the  objects  of  the  mission  from  the  first, 
and  the  missionaries  early  made  it  an  object  of  spe- 
cial attention  to  instruct  and  benclit  these  and  other 
ecclesiastics.  The  four  bishops  named  were  placed 
ill  the  relation  of  boarding  pupils  to  the  mission, 
and  for  several  years  the  three  tirst  received  daily 
instruction  in  a  theological  or  liible  class,  forming, 
with  .some  priests  and  other  promising  young  men, 
the  first  class  in  the  seminary.  They  were  also  soon 
employed  as  native  helpers  to  the  mission,  and  as 
early  as  1841  Mr.  Perkins  speaks  of  some  of  the 
ecclesiastics  as  •  enlightened,  and  we  trust  really 
pious.'  '  They  not  only  allow  us  to  preach  in  their 
churches,  but  urge  us  to  do  so ;  and  jire  forwaid 
themselves  in  every  good  word  and  work.  It  is  an 
important  fact  that  through  the  schools  which  have 
been  established,  almost  the  entire  education  of  cc- 
cIesi;Lstics  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries.'" 

The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the 
labours  of  the  American  missionaries  among  this  in- 
teresting people  is  deeply  gratifying.  .Schools  have 
been  established.  Bibles  and  tracts,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  Syriac,  have  been  extensively  circulated, 
the  gospel  has  been  faithfully  iiiciichcd,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  of  the  most  lavourable  description. 
The  missionaries,  however,  have  met  with  obstacles 
as  well  as  with  encouragements.  Jesuits  and  oll.cr 
emissaries  of  the  Itomish  church  have  laboured  long, 
but  with  little  success,  to  persu.ide  the  Nestorians  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Finding  that 
their  own  exertions,  both  among  the  Nestorians  and 
Armenians,  were  almost  fruitless,  they  strove  ear- 
nestly to  procure  the  banishment  of  the  American 
missionaries  from  the  Persian  dominions.  Their 
efl'orls  in  this  direction  happily  failed,  and  in  1851 
an  edict  of  toleration  was  iiromnlgated  by  the  Per- 
sian government,  granting  eqiitil  protection  to  all 
Christian  subjects,  and  pennilfing  them  to  change 
their  religion  or  denomination  at  their  pleasure. 

The  mountain  Nestorians  h.ive  not  received  from 
the  Turkish  government  that  protection  to  which 
they  are  entitled;  and  hence  they  have  been  exposed 
to  frequent  assaults  from  the  inedatory  Kurdish 
tribes.  A  violent  storm  hurst  upon  them  from  this 
quarter  in  1843,  which  proved  most  disaitrous  in  its 
results.  Tliou.sands  of  the  Nestorian.s,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  massacred,  often  with  horrible  tor- 
tures; others  were  dragged  off  to  a  terrible  capti- 
vity, and  others  fled.     Their  villages  were  uiterlji 
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destroyed,  and  what  remained  of  the  people  in  Ceii- 
rral  Kurdistati  were  entirely  subdued  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  deeper  poverty  and  wretchedness  than 
they  had  known  liefore. 

A  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Grant,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, who  resided  among  tlie  Nestorians  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  had  studied  tlieir  manners 
and  customs  with  the  greatest  minuteness  and  care, 
published  a  treatise  with  the  view  of  proving  that 
this  interesting  class  of  people  are  the  descendants 
of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  The  argument  is 
conducted  with  great  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  its 
conclusiveness  may  well  be  doubted.  His  theory 
rests  on  the  Jewish  physiognomy  of  the  Nestorians, 
the  prevalence  among  them  of  Old  Testament  names, 
the  peculiarities  of  their  cusfonis,  which  in  several 
instances  partake  more  of  a  Jewish  than  a  Christian 
cliaracter.  Of  these  Last,  he  adduces  in  particular 
a  commemoration  for  the  dead,  which  is  observed 
once  a-year,  in  the  month  of  October.  Oft'erings  of 
lambs  and  bread  are  prepared  by  each  family  some 
days  before  the  time  at  which  the  festival  is  ob- 
served ;  and  when  prepared  they  are  carried  into  the 
chm-chyard.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  iirst  dispensed, 
alter  which  the  officiating  priest  cuts  several  locks  of 
wool  from  the  fleeces  of  the  lambs,  and  throws  them 
into  a  censer,  which  he  hands  to  a  deacon,  by  whom 
it  is  waved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  presence 
of  the  people.  While  this  ceremony  is  going  for- 
ward, the  priest  recites  an  anthem,  and  offers  prayers 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  At  tlie  close  of  the  ser- 
vice the  lambs  and  bread  are  distributed  among  the 
people.  Another  ceremony,  which  Dr.  Grant  sup- 
poses to  be  of  Jewish  origin,  is  a  sacrilice  of  thank- 
offering  which  the  Nestorians  occasionally  observe. 
}[aving  slain  a  lamb  at  the  door  of  the  church,  they 
.spriiikle  the  blood  upon  the  lintels,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  burnt-offerings  under  the  Law  of  Jloses,  the 
right  shoulder  and  breast,  along  with  the  skin,  are 
assigned  to  the  priest.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  that 
such  ceremonies  may  not  have  been  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  Jews,  being  found  also  occasionally 
practised  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey. 

It  is  remarkable  at  what  an  early  period  the  Nes- 
torians rose  into  influence  in  the  East,  and  diffused 
their  principles  throughout  various  and  even  remote 
countries.  In  A.  D.  498,  a  Nestorian  was  raised  to 
the  high  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesi- 
phon,  assuming  the  title  of  patriarch  of  the  East. 
During  the  fifth  and  two  following  centuries,  Nesto- 
rianisin  spread  through  Persia,  Clialdxa,  and  Syria, 
and  penetrated  even  to  India,  Tartary,  and  China. 
A  Nestorian  church  of  considerable  extent  was  found 
by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  south  of  India.  These 
Clu-istians,  who  held  a  tradition  that  their  cluirch 
was  founded  by  the  Apostle  Thomas,  called  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  Christians  of  St.  Thomas. 
(See  Thomas  (St.),  Christians  of.)  The  Ciiai,- 
DKAN  Catholic  Chukch  (which  see)  originated  in 


a  schism  which  took  place  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  among  the  X'esfui-iaiis,  a 
party  having  consented  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
authority  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

NETHERLANDS  CHUKCH.    See  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church. 

NETHINIM,  inferior  oflicers  emjiloyed  in  the 
service  of  the  ancient  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple. 
They  were  employed  chiefly  in  cutting  wood  and 
drawing  water,  to  be  used  in  the  sacriflces.  They 
wei-e  not  originally  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  the  posterity  of  the 
Gibeonites,  who,  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  were  doomed 
by  God  to  perform  menial  offices.  In  the  faithful 
discharge  of  these  humble  duties,  they  continued  till 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  mentions  that  great 
numbers  of  them  returned  from  Babylon  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  Ezra  brought  220  of 
them  into  Judea.  Those  who  followed  Zerubbcibel 
made  up  .392.  This  number  seems  not  to  have  been 
sufliicieut  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of 
them,  and  hence  Josephus  speaks  of  a  solemnity 
called  Xijhphoria,  in  which  the  people  generally  car- 
ried wood  to  the  tem])le,  to  keep  up  the  fire  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-sacrirtces.  When  the  Ntthiium  were  on 
duty  at  the  temple,  they  lodged  in  the  tower  of 
Ophel,  or  in  a  street  adjacent,  that  they  might  be 
near  the  east  gate  of  the  temple,  which  was  the  usual 
entrance.  They  were  not  allowed  to  lodge  within 
the  courts  of  the  temple,  because  they  were  not  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  When  their  week  of  ministra- 
tion was  ended,  they  returned  to  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages assigned  to  them  as  their  places  of  residence. 

NETON.  Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  mentions 
that  the  Accitani,  an  Iberian  tribe,  worshipped,  under 
the  name  of  Neton,  a  staine  of  Mars  adorned  with 
rays  of  light. 

NETOVTSCHINS,  a  sect  of  Russian  Dissenters, 
who  are  described  by  Dr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  account 
of  the  Greek  church  in  Russia,  as  very  ignorant  and 
much  divided  in  opinion.  They  go  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Spasoxa  Soglasia,  or  the  Union  for 
Salvation.  They  believe  that  Antichrist  has  come, 
and  has  put  an  end  to  everything  holy  in  the 
church. 

NETPE,  the  mother  of  Tijplon,  the  god  of  evil 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  According  to  a 
myth,  she  was  represented  as  seated  on  the  tree  of 
life,  and  sprinkling  healthfid  water  upon  the  soids  of 
men. 

NEW-BORN,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  L^nited 
States  of  North  America  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  It  was  originated  by  JIatthias 
Bowman,  a  German  emigrant,  who  embarked  for 
America  in  1719,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Bei'ks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  During  the  few  years  which 
he  passed  in  his  adojiled  country — he  died  in  1727 
— Bowman  succeeded  in  drawing  around  him  a  sm.iU 
sect,  who  called  themselves  Nev-Born,  pretending 
to  have  received  the  new  birth  ihrouqh  mediate  in- 
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N'KW  MOON  (Fkstivai,  ok  tiik)— XKW  YKAU  (Fkstivai.  ok  thk). 


6|iimiioii,  iippariliiiiK,  drcnins,  Hiid  tlio  liko.  Any 
one  who  liarl  tliiis  been  regenerated  was  alleged  to 
be  like  God  and  Cbrlst,  and  to  be  incapable  of  any 
longer  eornniillini;  sin.  They  denied  the  liible  to 
be  iieecssjiry  as  a  means  of  salvalion,  and  scoftied  at 
the  lioly  saerainents.  The  inivilege  of  iinpecca- 
biliiy  tlicy  believed  to  be  the  (lortion  of  all  who 
truly  belonged  to  Christ.  The  Xew  15irth  (hey  held 
to  be  that  new  .stone  which  none  kmnveth  but  he 
that  receiveth  it.  The  sect  appears  to  have  sur- 
vived the  death  of  their  founder  little  movo.  than 
twenty  years. 

NE\V  JKKUS.M.KM  riiriiClI.  See  S\vi> 
denhouchns. 

NKW  MOOX  (Fr:sTiv.\t,  of  tiik\  I'jom  very 
e.irly  times,  months  being  computed  by  tlie  moon, 
the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  regarded 
as  a  festival.  Tluis  in  tlic  Law  of  Moses,  tlie  Jews 
were  commanded,  in  addition  to  tlie  daily  sacrifices, 
to  ofler  on  the  new  moons,  two  bullocks,  a  ram, 
and  seven  sheep  of  a  year  old,  together  with  a 
meal-offering  and  n  libation.  These  constituted 
the  burnt -offering,  and  a  goat  tbe  sin  -  otVering. 
These  numerous  victims  were  probably  divided  be- 
tween the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  ainionnced  by 
the  sounding  of  silver  trumpets.  The  new  moon  of 
the  seventh  month,  or  Tixri.  being  the  connnenee- 
ment  of  the  civil  year,  was  observed  as  a  festival 
under  the  name  of  the  fetist  of  tnimpel-^.  The  Jew- 
ish I{;\bbis  nmintain  that  tlie  commencement  and 
length  of  each  niuiith  were  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  decision  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Several 
parties  were  dispatched  to  elevated  places  with  in- 
structions to  watch  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon, 
and  the  Sanhedrim  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
to  receive  their  depositions.  If  they  returned  on  tbe 
thirtietb  day  of  the  mouth,  declaring  that  they  had 
seen  tlie  moon,  and  if  their  testimony  on  this  point 
agreed,  then  the  thirtieth  was  consecrated  and  ob- 
served as  the  day  of  Xew  Moon.  If,  however,  the 
moon  was  not  seen  till  the  thirty-first  day  of  the 
month,  that  day  was  iip|ioinled  to  be  kept.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Sanhedrim  was  announced  to  tlie  people 
by  lighted  beacons  on  the  hills  in  time  of  peace,  and 
by  messengers  sent  in  all  directions  in  lime  of  war. 
Those,  however,  who  were  very  far  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem kept  both  days.  The  modern  Jews  observe 
the  feast  of  the  new  moon  on  both  the  first  and 
second  days  of  the  month,  during  which,  though  the 
men  are  allowed  to  engage  in  their  ordinary  employ- 
ments, the  women  arc  forbidden  to  do  any  servile 
work.  The  time  is  spent  in  feasting,  in  the  recita- 
tion of  several  psalms  and  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  tlie  repetition  of  some  additional  prayers. 
"On  the  first  Saturday  evening  in  the  month,"  as 
wc  learn  from  Mr.  Allen  in  his  '  Modern  Judaism,' 
"  If  the  moon  i«  then  visible,  or  on  the  first  evening 
after,  when  the  sky  is  bright  enough  to  have  a  clear 
vjuw  of  Iier,  the  Jews  assemble  in  the  open  air,  lor 


what  is  called  'the  consecration  of  the  new-moon:' 
when  some  grave  rabbi  pronounces  flic  following 
benediction,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  nil  the  rom- 
paiiy — '  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God.  king  ol 
the  universe!  who  with  bis  word  created  the  liea- 
vciis,  and  all  their  host  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 
.•\  decree  and  appointed  lime  he  gave  them,  that  ihcy 
should  not  deviate  from  their  charge:  they  rejoice 
and  are  glad  when  performing  the  will  of  their  Crea- 
tor. Their  Maker  is  true  and  his  works  are  true,  lie 
also  ordained  that  the  moon  should  monlbly  renew 
her  crown  of"  glory :  for  those  who  have  been  ten- 
derly carried  from  the  womb  are  also  hereafter  to 
be  renewed  like  her,  to  glorify  their  Creator  for  the 
glorious  name  of  his  kingdom.  IJle.ssed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  who  renewcst  the  mdiiths.'  Then,  addressing 
the  moon,  they  say  three  times — 'Blessed  be  thy 
Former!  Blessed  be  thy  Maker!  Blessed  be  thy 
Possessor!  Blessed  be  thy  Creator!'  Then  they 
raise  themselves  up,  or  jump,  three  times,  and  say — 
'  As  I  attempt  to  leap  towards  thee,  but  cannot  touch 
thee,  so  may  those  who  attempt  to  injure  me  be 
un.ible  to  reach  me.'  Then  they  say  three  times — 
'  May  fear  and  die.vl  fall  upon  them  ;  by  the  great- 
ness of  thine  arm  may  they  be  still  as  a  slone.  Still 
as  a  stone  may  they  be,  by  the  greatness  of  thine 
arm;  may  fear  and  dread  fall  en  them,  David  king 
of  Israel  liveth  and  exisleth."  Then  each  says  to 
the  company — 'Peace  be  to  you.'  They  mutually 
answer — '  Unto  you  be  peace.'" 

The  practice  of  calculating  the  new  moon  from 
the  time  of  observing  it,  has  been  discontinntd  since 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  except  by  the  C.vraitks 
(which  see),  who  siill  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom. 
The  festival  of  the  new  moon  seems  to  have  been 
observed  for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Chrysostom  has  a  whole  discourse 
dissuading  Christians  from  observing  it.  A  testival 
called  Neomem'a  was  observed  by  ihe  .incient  Greeks 
at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month  in  honour  of 
all  the  god.s,  but  especially  of  ApuUo.  or  the  sun. 
Among  the  Pha-nicians  it  was  customary  at  the  A'tic 
Afooti  to  feast  in  honour  of  Aflarte,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  that  occasion  they  sacrificed  children  to 
Moloch.  The  Chinese  consecrate  both  the  new  and 
the  full  moon  to  the  memorv  of  their  ancestors, 

NEW  PLATONIsfs,  See  Ai.examjkian 
Sciiooi,, 

NKW   TKSlAMLNr,    Sec  Bim.r., 

NEW  YEAR  (Fi'.STiVAi.  of  Tin;'.  The  obser- 
vance of  the  first  day  of  the  year  as  a  sacred  testi- 
val is  of  very  ancient  origin,  Tisii,  the  seventh 
month  of  the  sacred  and  first  of  the  civil  year,  is  said 
by  the  Chaldee  I'araphrast  to  have  begun  the  year 
long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
The  following  comm.and  is  given  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  Numb,  xxix,  1.  2,  "And  in  the  seventh 
month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  have 
an  holy  convocation  ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  : 
it  is  a  day  of  blowing  the  trumpets  unto  you     And 
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ye  sliall  ofl'ei-  a  biirnt-olVering  tor  a  sweet  savour  unto 
tlie  Lord  ;  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven 
lambs  of  the  tirst  year  without  blemish."  On  this 
festival,  which  received,  and  still  bears  among  the 
Jews  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Trumiiets.  the  people 
asse:iib!ed  from  all  parts  of  Palestine  at  Jerusalem ; 
sacrilices  were  offered  up ;  silver  trumpets  were 
blown  from  morning  till  night ;  the  Levites  read 
passages  of  the  law,  and  gave  instructions  to  the 
people.  This  season  was  reckoned  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable for  the  conunencement  of  any  undertaking. 
Among  the  modern  Jews,  tlie  first  and  second  days 
of  Tisri  are  still  celebrated  by  a  cessation  from 
all  unnecessary  labour,  and  the  observance  of  pro- 
tracted services  in  the  synagogue.  It  is  a  Rabbini- 
cal notion  that  the  world  was  created  on  this  day  ; 
and  that  God  sits  in  judgment  on  mankijid  on  this 
first  day  of  the  year.  The  special  services  of  the  sy- 
nagogue are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Allen :  "  In  the 
morning  service,  after  the  lessons  from  the  law  and 
the  propliets,  they  blow  a  trumpet  or  cornet,  which  is 
required  to  be  made  of  ram's  horn,  in  memory  of  the 
ram  which  was  substituted  for  Isa;ic  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah.  The  prayers  make  frerpient  allusions  to  that 
transaction,  wliich  the  rabliies  affirm  to  have  hap- 
pened on  this  day.  The  blowing  of  the  cornet  is 
preceded  by  a  grace ;  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
sounded  the  reader  [.roclaiins,  '  Happy  is  the  peojile 
wlio  know  the  joyt'ul  sound :  O  Lord !  in  the  light 
of  thy  countenance  they  shall  walk.'  The  shoupliar 
or  cornet  is  sounded  many  times  in  the  course  of 
this  festival.  Among  otlier  reasons  for  it,  tlie 
''ollowing  is  assigned  in  one  of  the  prayers :  '  Thy 
people  are  assembled  to  supplicate  thee ;  they  blow 
and  sound  the  shouphar,  as  it  is  said  in  thy  law,  to 
confound  the  accuser,  Satan,  tliat  he  may  not  be 
able  to  accuse  them  before  thee.' 

■'  Between  the  morning  and  afternoon  services,  on 
the  second  day,  it  is  tlieir  custom  to  go  to  some  river, 
or  to  tlie  sea  side,  and  shake  their  garments  over  the 
water.  By  some,  this  ceremony  is  represented  as  a 
casting  away  of  their  sins  and  an  accomplishment  of 
the  prophetical  declaration :  '  Thou  wilt  cAst  all 
tlieir  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.'  And  others 
say,  '  It  is  customary  to  go  to  the  river  where  there 
are  fish,  to  put  us  in  mind  that  we  are  taken  away  sud- 
denly, as  a  (isli  caught  in  a  net ;  we  therefore  ought 
to  repent  while  it  is  in  our  power,  and  not  leave  that 
for  to-moiTow  which  may  as  well  be  done  to-day.'" 

The  old  Roman  year  began  in  March,  and  on  the 
first  d.-iy  of  that  month  the  festival  .Vncylia  (wliich 
see\  was  celebrated,  when  the  Salii  or  priests  of 
Mars,  carried  tlie  sacred  shield  in  procession  through 
the  city,  and  the  people  spent  the  day  in  fe.asting 
and  rejoicing.  The  Romans  counted  it  lucky  to  be- 
gin any  new  enterprize,  or  to  enter  upon  any  new 
office,  on  New  Year's  day.  The  same  sacredness  was 
attached  to  the  first  day  of  the  year  after  the  change 
took  place  in  the  Roman  calendar,  which  made  Jan- 
uary the  commencing  month  instead  of  March  ;  and 


Pliny  tells  us,  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  people 
wished  each  other  health  and  prosperity,  and  sent 
presents  to  each  other.  It  was  accounted  a  public 
holiday,  and  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  The  people  gave  themselves  up  to  riotous 
excess  and  various  kinds  of  heathen  superstition. 
'•  It  was  only,"  remarks  Neander,  "  to  oppose  a  coun- 
ter inrtucnce  to  the  |  azan  celebration,  that  Christian 
assemblies  were  finally  held  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary ;  and  they  were  designed  to  protect  Christians 
against  the  contagious  intluence  of  pagan  debauch- 
ery and  superstition.  Thus  wliej  August  in  had 
assembled  his  church,  on  one  of  these  occasion.s,  he 
first  caused  to  be  sung  the  words,  '  Save  us,  0  Lord 
our  God!  and  gather  us  from  among  the  heathen!" 
Psalm  cvi.  47  ;  and  hence  he  took  occasion  to  re- 
mind bis  flock  of  their  dut}-,  especially  on  this  day, 
to  show,  that  as  they  had,  in  truth,  been  gathered 
from  among  the  heathen  ;  to  exhibit  in  their  life 
the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  heathen 
temper ;  to  snbstitute  alms  for  New-Year's  gifts, 
(the  Stren.ie,)  edification  from  scripture  for  merry 
songs,  and  fasts  for  riotous  feasting.  This  principle 
was  gradually  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  West- 
ern church,  and  three  days  of  penitence  and  fasting 
o|iposed  to  the  pagan  celebration  of  January,  until 
the  time  being  dcsigiiated,  the  festival  of  Christ's 
circumcision  was  transferred  to  this  season  ;  when  a 
Jewish  rite  was  opposed  to  the  pag.-m  observances, 
and  its  reference  to  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  by 
repentance,  to  heathen  revelry." 

The  Hindus  call  the  first  daj-  of  the  3"ear  Prnja- 
patya,  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  creation.  It  is  sacred 
to  Gane^a,  the  god  of  wisdom,  to  wliom  they  sacri- 
fice male  kids  and  wild  deer,  and  celebrate  the 
festival  with  illuminations  and  general  rejoicings. 
Among  the  moiuitain  tribes  it  is  customary  to  sac- 
rifice a  buli'alo  every  New  Year's  day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  multitude  assembled  to  witness  the  solemn 
ceremony.  The  Chinese  begin  their  year  about  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  the  festival  observed  on  the  oc- 
casion is  one  of  the  most  s|ilendid  of  their  religious 
feasts.  AH  classes,  including  the  emperor,  mingle 
together  in  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse,  and 
unite  in  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received,  as  well 
as  in  prayer  for  a  genial  season,  and  an  abundant 
crop.  In  Japan  the  day  is  spent  in  visiting  and 
feasting.  The  Tsabians  held  a  grand  festival  on  the 
day  that  the  sun  enters  Aries,  which  was  the  first 
day  of  their  year,  when  the  priests  and  people 
marched  in  procession  to  the  temples,  where  they 
sacrificed  to  their  planetary  gods.  Among  the  an- 
cient Persians  prisoners  were  liberated  and  otfenders 
forgiven  on  this  day:  and,  in  short,  the  Persian  New 
Year's  day  resembled  the  Sabbatical  year  of  the 
Jews.  A  curious  Oriental  custom  pecidiar  to  this 
day  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
and  Persians  the  Game  of  the  Beardless  River,  and 
consists  iu  a  deforjned  man,  whose  hair  has  been 
shaved  and  his   face  ludicrously  painted  witli  varie- 
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pited  colours,  riding  nioiig  tlie  streets  on  «n  ass,  and 
heliavicig  in  the  most  wliinisieal  and  eximvagaiit 
manner,  to  tlie  great  deli;,'lit  ot'  tlie  mnllilndes  tliat 
follow  liim.  Tims  eiiuipped  lie  proceeds  from  door 
to  door  soliciting  small  pieces  of  money.  A  simi- 
lar cnstom  is  still  found  in  varions  parts  of  Scotland 
under  the  name  of  "  guizarding." 

On  the  10th  of  March,  or  coimneiicement  of  the 
year  among  the  Druids,  was  performed  the  famous 
ceremony  of  cutting  the  mistletoe.  Beneath  the  oak 
where  it  grew  were  made  preiiarations  for  a  banquet 
and  sacrilices;  and  for  the  tir.st  lime  two  white  bidls 
were  tied  by  tlie  horns.  Then  one  of  the  Druids, 
clothed  in  white,  mounted  the  tree,  and  cut  off  the 
mistletoe  with  a  golden  .sickle,  receiving  it  into  a 
white  sai/uni  or  cloak  laid  over  his  hand.  The  sac- 
rilices were  next  commenced,  and  prayers  were 
offered  to  (lod  to  send  a  blessing  upon  his  own  gift, 
whilst  the  jilant  was  supposed  to  bestow  fertility  on 
man  and  beast,  and  to  be  a  specific  against  all  sorts 
of  poisons. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  as  Humboldt  informs 
us,  the  Mexicans  carefully  adorned  their  temijles 
and  houses,  and  employed  themselves  in  various  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  One,  which  was  at  first  perhaps 
peculiar  to  this  season,  though  siibseipiently  it  be- 
came of  more  frequent  occurrence,  was  the  otVering 
up  to  the  gods  of  a  human  sacrifice.  The  wretched 
viclim.  after  having  been  flayed  alive,  was  carried  up 
to  the  pyramidal  summit  of  the  sacred  edilice,  which 
was  the  scene  of  these  barbarities,  and  after  his  heart 
had  been  torn  out  by  a  priest,  in  the  i)resence  of  as- 
sembled thon.sands,  his  body  was  consumed  to  ashes, 
by  being  placed  on  a  blazing  funeral  |iile. 

The  Muyscas,  or  native  iidiabitaiits  of  Xew  Gren- 
ada, celebrate  the  same  occasion  with  peacet'ul  and 
unbloody  rites.  They  assemble,  as  usual,  in  their 
temples,  and  their  priests  distribute  to  each  wor- 
•'hipper  a  figure  formed  of  the  llour  of  maize,  which 
18  oaten  in  the  full  belief  that  it  will  secure  the  indi- 
vidual from  danger  and  adversity.  The  first  hmation 
of  the  Muysca  year  is  denominated  -'the  moiitii  of 
the  ears  of  maize." 

From  the  various  facts  thus  adduced,  it  is  plain 
tliat  the  rites  connected  with  New  Year's  day  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  ages,  that  they  have 
been  universally  celebrated  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  that  though  of  a  festive  and  cheerful,  they  have 
been  uniformly  of  an  essentiallv  religions  character. 

N'KW  ZEALAND  (UiaioiON  ov).  See  Poly- 
NESi.\N.s  (Uki,ii:ii>n  oi'  Tin;). 

NKYKLAII,  a  deity  worsbippc<l  by  the  ancient 
Aivibians  bel'ore  the  days  of  Mohaninicd. 

NIIiII.\Z,  a  god  referred  to  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31, 
as  vvorship[ied  by  the  Aviles.  The  Jewish  commen- 
talor,  Abarbanel,  derives  the  name  from  the  Hebrew 
Word  nalnich,  to  bark,  and  asserts  the  idol  to  have  been 
made  in  tlie  form  of  a  dog.  Scldeii  considers  this 
deity  to  be  llie  sjimc  with  TfirliiK;  which  is  mention- 
ed along  with  it  in  Scripture.     It  is  more  probable, 


however,  that  Nibliaz  corresponds  to  the  dog-headeJ 
AiiiMi  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

NICEXE  CKEED,  a  iVuimilaiy  of  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  church,  diawn  iiji  in  opposition  to  the 
Arian  heresy,  by  the  first  general  council,  which  was 
convened  at  Nice  in  I$ithynia,  A.  D.  32f>.  In  its  ori- 
ginal form  the  creed  ran  thus:  "We  believe  in  one 
(iod,  the  Father,  almighty,  the  maker  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible  :  and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  oiily-begol- 
teii  (that  is),  of  the  substtince  of  the  Father,  God  ol 
God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God ;  be- 
gotten, not  made ;  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made  that  are  in 
heaven  and  that  are  in  earth  ;  who  for  us  men,  and 
for  our  salvation,  descended,  and  was  incarnate,  and 
became  man  ;  sulTered  and  rose  again  the  third  day, 
ascended  into  the  heavens;  and  will  come  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
those  who  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
not,  and  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  begotten,  and 
that  he  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  aflirm  that  he  is 
of  any  other  substance  or  essence,  or  that  the  Sou  of 
God  is  created,  and  mutable  or  changeable,  the  Ca- 
tholic church  dolh  pronounce  accursed." 

The  creed,  however,  which  is  used  in  the  Komisli, 
Lutheran,  and  English  churches,  under  the  name  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  is  in  a  more  enlarged  form,  being 
ill  reality  the  creed  set  forth  by  the  second  general 
council,  which  was  held  at  Constantinople  A.  n.  381. 
In  its  present  form,  therefore,  the  creed  may  be 
termed  the  Nicene-Constaiitinoiioliiaii  Creed;  the 
addition  to  the  original  Nicene  Creed  having  been  in- 
troduced to  meet  the  heresy  of  Macedonius  in  regard 
to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  words  Filio- 
qne,  ".and  (Vom  the  Son,"  were  not  inserted  earlier  than 
the  fit"th  century,  when  they  seem  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Spanish  churches,  and  t'roin  them 
they  passed  to  the  other  churches  of  the  West.  The 
clause  Filioi/iie  is  rejected  by  the  Cireek  church,  and 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  a  bitter  controversy  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 

NICOLAITANS,  a  Christiiui  sect  said  to  have 
existed  in  the  second  century.  Ireiwus,  who  men- 
tions it,  traces  its  origin  to  Nicolas,  a  de.acon  spoken 
of  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  he  supposes  the 
same  sect  to  be  reterred  to  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  John  means  anything  more  by  the  Nicolai- 
taiis  in  the  Apocalypse  than  a  class  of  people  who 
endeavoured  to  seduce  the  Christians  to  participate 
in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathen,  and  mav  have 
been  the  same  with  those  who  are  said,  IJev.  ii.  14, 
to  have  held  the  doclrine  of  Baliiam.  The  Nicoiai- 
tans,  who  may  jn-obably  have  falsely  claimed  Nicolas 
as  their  founder,  appear  to  have  been  lax  both  in 
principle  and  pnicliee.  They  held  the  Epicuiear. 
maxim,  that  pleasure  and  the  gratification  c'"  the 
bodily  appetites  formed  the  true  end  and  happiness 
of  man,  and  without  the  slightest  scriqde  they  '.it 
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of  all  meats  offered  to  idols.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  witli  certainty  as  to  the  true  opinions  of  the 
Nicolaitans.  Some  suppose  tliat  there  were  two 
sects  bearing  the  name  of  Nicolaitans,  one  referred 
to  by  the  Apostle  John,  and  another  founded  in  the 
second  century  by  one  called  Nicolaus.  Eusebius 
says,  that  the  sect  of  Nicolaitans  existed  but  a  short 
time. 

NICOLAS'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  festival  observed  in 
both  the  Romish  and  Greelc  chiu'ches,  in  honour  of 
Nicolas,  a  sort  of  patron  saint  of  maruiers.  It  is 
celebrated  on  the  Gth  of  December. 

NIDDUI,  the  lowest  degree  of  excomiuunication 
among  tJie  ancient  Jews.  It  consisted  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  ofVender  from  the  synagogue  and  ."society 
of  hi.s  brethren  for  thirty  days.  If  he  did  not  repent 
in  the  course  of  that  time,  tlie  period  of  suspension 
was  e.Ktended  to  sixty  days  ;  and  if  he  still  continued 
obstinate,  it  was  prolonged  to  ninety  days.  If  be- 
yond that  time  lie  persisted  in  impenitence,  he  was 
subjected  to  the  Chkrem  (which  see). 

NIDHOGCt,  the  huge  mundane  snake  of  the  an- 
cient Scandinavian  cosmogony.  It  is  represented  as 
gnawing  at  the  root  of  the  ash  YggdrasiU,  or  the 
mnnda:ie  tree.  In  its  ethical  import,  as  Jlr.  Gross 
alleges,  Nidhogg,  composed  of  Nid,  which  is  syno- 
nymous with  the  German  ncid,  or  envy,  and  Imr/gr, 
to  hew,  or  gnaw,  signifying  tlie  envious  gnawer, 
involves  the  idea  of  all  moral  evil,  typitied  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  root  of  the  tree  of  life. 

NIFLHEIM,  in  tlie  old  Scandinavian  cosmogony, 

place  consisting  of  nine  W(  rids,  reserved  for  those 
that  died  of  disease  or  old  age.  Ilela  or  Death 
there  exercised  her  despotic  power.  In  the  middle 
of  Nitlheim,  according  to  the  Edda,  lies  the  .spring 
called  Ilvergelmir,  from  which  flow  twelve  rivers. 

NIGHT.  The  Hebrews  were  always  accustomed, 
even  from  the  earliest  times,  to  consider  the  niglit  as 
preceding  the  day.  Hence  we  read  Gen.  i.  5,  "The 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day."  Be- 
fore the  Babylonish  captivity  the  night  was  divided 
into  three  watches;  the  first  continuing  till  mid- 
night; the  second  from  midnight  till  cock-crowing; 
and  the  third,  which  was  called  the  morning  watch, 
continued  till  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  Romans 
divi<led  the  night  into  four  watches,  a  mode  of  cal- 
culating which  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  The  watches  consisted  each  of 
three  hours,  the  first  extending  from  six  till  nine ; 
the  second  from  nine  till  twelve  or  midnight;  the 
third  from  twelve  till  three,  and  the  fourth  from 
three  till  six. 

NIGHT-HAWK,  a  species  of  owl,  enumerated 
among  the  unclean  birds  mentioned  in  Leviticus. 
It  was  called  Tachmas  among  the  Hebrews.  It  was 
reckoned  a  sacred  bird  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  in  proof  of  this  statement,  we  may  adduce  the 
testimony  of  Sir  John  G.  Wilkinson:  "The  hawk 
was  particularly  known  as  the  type  of  the  sun,  and 
worshipped  at   Ileliopolis  as   the  sacred  bird,  and 


representative  of  the  deity  of  the  [ilace.  It  was  also 
pectdiarly  revered  at  the  island  of  Philse,  where  thi.s 
sacred  bird  was  kept  in  a  cage  and  fed  with  a  care 
worthy  the  representative  of  the  deity  of  whom  it 
was  the  emblem.  It  was  said  to  be  consecrated  to 
Osiris,  who  was  buried  at  Philje ;  and  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  temples  there  the  hawk  frequently  oc- 
curs, sometimes  seated  amidst  lotus  plants.  But 
this  refers  to  Ilorus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  not  to  that 
god  himself,  as  the  hieroglyphics  show,  whenever 
the  name  occurs  over  it. 

"  A  hawk  with  a  human  head  was  the  emblem  of 
the  human  soul,  the  baieth  of  Horapollo.  The  god- 
dess Athor  was  sometimes  figured  under  this  fonn, 
wiih  the  globe  and  horns  of  her  usual  head-dress. 
Hawks  were  also  represented  with  the  head  of  a 
ram.  Se\eral  species  of  hawks  are  natives  of 
Egypt,  and  it  is  difScult  to  decide  which  was  really 
the  sacred  bird.  But  it  appears  the  same  kind  was 
cliosen  as  the  emblem  of  all  tlie  ditJerent  gods,  the 
only  one  introduced  besides  the  sacred  hawk  being 
the  small  sparrow-hawk,  or  Falco  tenunculuides, 
which  occurs  in  certain  mysterious  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  dead  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 
The  sacred  hawk  had  a  particular  mark  luider  the 
eye,  which,  by  their  conventional  mode  of  repre- 
senting it,  is  much  more  strongly  expressed  in  the 
sculptures  than  in  nature ;  and  I  have  met  with  one 
species  in  Egypt,  which  possesses  this  pecidiarity  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  re- 
specting the  actual  bird  called  sacred  in  the  country. 
I  have  therefore  ventured  to  give  it  the  name  ot 
Falco  aroeri--.  Numerous  hawk  mummies  have  been 
found  at  Thebes  and  other  places.  And  such  was 
the  care  taken  by  the  Egyptians  to  preserve  this 
usefid  and  sacred  bird,  that  even  those  which  died  in 
foreign  countries,  where  their  armies  happened  to  be, 
were  embalmed  and  brought  to  Egypt  to  be  buried 
in  consecrated  tombs.'' 

NIHILISTS,  a  sect  of  German  mystics  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  who,  according  to  Ruysbroek, 
held  that  neither  God  nor  themselves,  heaven  nor 
hell,  action  nor  rest,  good  nor  evil,  liave  any  real 
existence.  They  denied  God  and  the  work  of  Christ, 
Scripture,  sacraments — everything.  God  was  no- 
ihing;  they  were  nothing;  the  imiverse  was  no- 
tlilng.  '•  Some  hold  doctrines  such  as  these  in  secret," 
adds  Ruysbroek,  "and  cont'orm  outwardly  for  fear. 
Others  make  them  the  ju-etext  for  every  kind  of  vice 
and  insolent  insubordination."  Theheresy  of  Nihiliau- 
ism  seems  to  have  existed  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  for  we  find  Peter  Lombard 
charged  with  it  in  the  twelfth  century,  because  he 
maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  had  not  become  any- 
thing by  the  assumption  of  our  nature,  seeing  no 
change  can  take  place  in  the  divine  nal  ure.  The  prin- 
cipal author  of  this  accusation  against  Lombard  was 
Walter  of  St.  Victor.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  just,  proceeding  as  it  does  upon  the 
idea  that  the  denial  of  existence  in  a  ccriain  indi\i- 
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du;il  form  is  nil  absoliiio  detiiiil.  Simii'limcs  the 
tpnn  Xi/iiliM  \»  used  to  duiiote  Anmiiii-ATIoNISts 
(which  fee). 

NIKR,  the  goddess  of  victory,  who  liad  a  famous 
tpinple  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. The  word  is  also  found  nsed  as  a  surname  of 
Alhnin.  under  which  slic  was  worshipjied  at  Megara. 

NIKKPIIORUS  (fir.  bringing  victory),  a  sur- 
name of  several  divinities  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
such  as  Aphrodite. 

NILO.V,  an  annivers.iry  festival  among  tlie  an- 
cient Rgyiitiaiis,  in  honour  of  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Xile.  Heliodorus  alleges  it  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  festivals  of  the  Egyptians.  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  thus  describes  the  Xiloa :  "  It  took  place 
about  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  river  began  to 
rise :  and  the  anxiety  with  which  they  looked  for- 
ward to  a  plentiful  inundation,  induced  them  to  cele- 
brate it  with  more  th.in  usual  honour.  Libauius 
asserts  that  these  rites  were  deemed  of  so  much  im- 
portance by  the  Kgyptians,  that  unless  they  were 
performed  at  the  proper  season,  and  in  a  becoming 
manner,  by  the  persons  appointed  to  this  duty,  they 
felt  persu.ided  that  the  Nile  would  refuse  to  rise  and 
inundate  the  land.  Their  full  belief  in  the  eflicacy 
of  the  ceremony  secured  its  annual  performance  on 
a  grand  scale.  Men  and  women  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  towns  of  their  respective 
nomes.  grand  festivities  were  proclaimed,  and  all  the 
enjoyments  of  the  table  were  united  with  the  solem- 
nity of  a  Iioly  festival.  Music,  the  dance,  and  appro- 
priate hymns,  m.arked  the  respect  they  felt  for  the 
deity,  and  a  wooden  statue  of  the  river  god  was  car- 
ried by  the  priests  through  the  villages  in  solemn 
procession,  that  all  might  appear  to  be  honoured  by 
his  presence  and  aid,  while  invoking  the  blessings  he 
was  about  to  confer."  Even  at  the  present  day  the 
rise  of  the  Xile  is  hailed  bv  all  classes  with  excessive 
Joy. 

XILT.S.  the  great  river  of  Egypt,  which  even  in 
the  most  ancient  times  received  divine  honours  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  This  deity  was  more 
especially  worshipped  at  .Nilopolis.  where  he  had  a 
temple.  Herodotus  mentions  the  priests  of  the  Nile. 
I^ucian  .says  that  its  water  w.as  a  common  divinity  to 
all  of  the  Egyptians.  From  the  nioiuinicnts  it  ap- 
pe.ars  that  even  the  kings  paid  divine  honours  to  the 
Xile.  Champollion  rel'ers  to  a  iiainling  of  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  Itameses  11.,  which  exhibits  this  king 
oflering  wine  to  the  god  of  the  Xile,  who,  in  the 
hieroglyphic  inscription,  is  called  Ilapi  Moon,  the  life- 
giving  father  of  all  existences.  The  passage  which 
contains  the  praise  of  the  god  of  the  Nile  represents 
him  at  the  same  time  as  the  heavenly  Nile,  the  primi- 
tive water,  the  great  Nihis  whom  Cicero,  in  his  De 
Xfitiira  Deonim,  declares  to  be  tlie  father  of  the  liigh- 
c«t  deities,  even  of  Ammon.  The  sacredness  which 
attached  to  the  Xile  ainong  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
still  preserved  ainong  the  .\rabs  who  have  settled  in 
Egypt,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  river 


as  most  holy.  Mr.  IJruce,  in  his  travels  in  Abyssi- 
nia, mentions  that  it  is  called  by  the  Agows,  (Jzeir, 
(leesa,  or  .Scir ;  the  first  of  which  terms  signifies  n 
god.  It  is  .also  called  Ab,  father,  and  has  many 
other  names,  all  implying  the  most  profound  venera- 
tion. This  idolatrous  worship  may  have  led  to  the 
(piestion  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  asks,  "  What 
hast  thou  to  do  in  Egypt  to  drink  of  the  waters  ol 
Seir?''  or  the  waters  profaned  by  idolatrous  rites. 

NIMETUKAIHTES,  an  order  of  Mohammedan 
monks  in  Turkey,  wliich  originated  in  the  777th  year 
of  the  Ilegira.  They  assemble  once  every  week  to 
]iraise  (lod  in  sacred  hymns  and  songs.  Candidates 
for  admission  into  this  order  are  obliged  to  ]iass 
forty  days  in  a  secret  chamber,  with  no  more  than 
four  ounces  of  meat  aday.  and  during  the  time  they 
are  confined  in  this  solitary  apartment,  thev  are  be- 
lieved to  be  contemplating  the  face  of  God.  and 
meditating  upon  heaven,  as  well  as  praising  the 
Creator  of  the  uiiiver.?e.  At  the  end  of  the  allotted 
period  they  are  led  forth  by  the  fraternity  and  en- 
gage together  in  a  sacred  dance,  until  they  fall  down 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  in  which  tliey  see  visions,  and 
are  favoured  with  extraordinary  revelations  from  hea- 
ven. 

NIXE-DAYS-DEVOTIOX.    See  Notena. 

XIXTII-MOUa  BEIIVICE.  In  the  early  Chris- 
tian church  this  service  took  place,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  at'ienioon,  at  which 
time  our  Saviour  expired  upon  the  cross.  At  this 
hour  Cornelius  was  praying  when  he  was  visited  bv 
an  angel ;  and  we  are  told  also,  that  I'eter  and  .John 
went  up  into  the  temple '•  at  the  ninth  hour,  being 
the  hour  of  prayer."  and  the  usual  time  of  the  Jew- 
ish evening  sacrifice.  The  custom  of  celebrating 
divine  service  at  this  hour  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinued in  the  Christian  church.  Thus  the  council  of 
Laodicca  expressly  mentions  the  ninth  hour  of  I'l-ay- 
er,  and  orders  that  the  same  service  should  be  used 
as  was  ajipoiiited  for  evening  prayer.  And  as  Chry- 
sostom  speaks  of  three  hours  of  public  prayer  in  the 
day,  he  includes,  in  all  probability,  the  ninth  as  one 
of  them. 

NIOBITES.a  party  of  the  MoNOPllYSlTf.s  (which 
see),  founded  by  Sicphanu.s,  suniamcd  Xiobes,  an 
Alexandrian  rhetorician  or  sophist. 

NIHEUP.VX,  the  word  used  by  the  Siamese  to 
denote  the  Xiiswana  (which  see)  of  the  Hudhisls. 

NIIJM.VL.-VS,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  SiKlls 
(which  see),  who  piofe.ss  to  deiiieate  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  a  religious  life.  They  lead  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy, and  disregard  their  personal  appearance,  often 
going  nearly  naked.  They  do  not  assemble  togetl.ei 
in  colleges,  nor  do  they  observe  any  particular  I'urin 
of  Divine  service,  hut  contine  their  devotion  to  spe- 
culative meditation  on  the  peru.sal  of  the  writings  o< 
N<(nak,  Kiibir,  and  other  unitarian  teachers.  They 
are  always  solitary,  supported  by  their  disciples,  or 
wealthy  persons  who  may  happen  to  favour  the  sect. 
The  Nirmalas  are  known  as  able  cxpouiuiers  of  the 
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Vedanti philosojih)/,  in  which  Uralimans  do  not  dis- 
dain to  accept  of  tlieii'  iiislnictions.  They  are  not  a 
very  numerous  body  on  tlie  whole  ;  but  a  few  are 
ahnost  always  to  be  found  at  the  principal  seats  of 
Hindu  wealth,  and  particularly  at  Benares. 

NIRWANA,  extinction,  the  liighest  possible  feli- 
city in  the  system  of  BunmsM  (which  see).  It  has 
been  frequently  disputed  whether  the  expression 
means  anything  more  than  eternal  rest,  or  unbroken 
sleep,  but  tliose  who  have  fully  studied  the  literature 
of  Budhism,  consider  it  as  amounting  to  absolute 
annihilation,  or  the  destruction  of  all  elements  which 
constitute  existence.  There  are  four  paths,  an  en- 
trance into  any  of  which  secures  eitlier  immediately, 
or  more  remotely,  the  attainment  of  Nirwi'na.  They 
are  (1.)  Soicdn,  wln'ch  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
sections,  and  after  it  has  been  entered  there  can  be 
only  seven  more  births  between  that  period  and  the 
attainment  of  Nirioami,  which  may  be  in  any  woi-ld 
but  the  four  hells.  (2.)  Sahraddadmi,  into  wliich  he 
who  enters  will  receive  one  more  birth.  He  ma}' 
enter  this  path  in  the  world  of  men,  and  afterwards 
be  born  in  dewa-loka;  or  he  may  enter  it  in  a  dewa- 
Uha,  and  afterwards  be  born  in  the  world  of  men.  It 
is  divided  into  twelve  sections.  (.3.)  Andgdm!,  into 
which  he  who  enters  will  not  again  be  born  in  a 
kdma-ldka  ;  he  may,  by  the  apparitional  birth,  enter 
into  a  hralima-lOha,  and  from  that  world  attain  Nir- 
wana.  This  path  is  divided  into  forty-eight  sec- 
tions. (4.)  Arya  or  Aryahat,  into  which  he  who  en- 
ters has  overcome  or  destroyed  all  evil  desire.  It  is 
divided  into  twelve  sections. 

Those  who  have  entered  into  any  of  the  paths  can 
discern  the  thoughts  of  all  in  the  same,  or  preced- 
ing paths.  Each  path  is  divided  into  two  grades: 
l.The  perception  of  the  path.  2.  Its  fruition  or 
enjoyment.  The  mode  In  which  Nirwana,  or  the 
destruction  of  all  the  elements  of  existence,  may 
be  reached,  is  thus  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Spence 
Hardy,  in  his  '  Eastern  Monachisin  :'  "  The  un- 
wise being  who  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  state  of 
purity,  or  who  is  subject  to  future  birth,  overcome 
by  the  excess  of  evil  desire,  rejoices  in  the  organs 
of  sense,  ilyatana,  and  their  relative  objects,  and 
commends  them.  The  rlyatanas  therefore  become 
to  him  like  a  rapid  stream  to  carry  him  onward 
toward  the  sea  of  repeated  existence ;  they  are 
not  released  from  old  age,  decay,  death,  sorrow,  &t:. 
But  the  being  who  is  juu-itied,  perceiving  the  evils 
arising  from  the  sensual  organs  and  their  relative 
objects,  does  not  rejoice  therein,  nor  does  he  com- 
mend them,  or  allow  In'mself  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
tliem.  By  the  destruction  of  the  108  modes  of  evil 
desire  he  lias  released  himself  from  birth,  as  from  the 
jaws  of  an  alligator;  he  has  overcome  all  attachment 
to  outward  objects ;  he  does  not  regard  the  unautho- 
rized precepts,  nor  is  he  a  sceptic;  and  he  knows  that 
there  is  no  ego,  no  self.  By  overcoming  these  four 
eiTors,  he  has  released  himself  from  the  cleaving  to 
existing  objects.     By  the  destruction  of  the  cleaving 
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to  existing  objects  he  is  released  from  birth,  whether 
as  a  brahma,  man,  or  any  other  being.  By  the  de- 
struction of  birth  he  is  released  from  old  age,  decay, 
death,  sorrow,  &c.  All  the  afflictions  connected 
with  the  repetition  of  existence  are  overcome.  Thus 
all  the  principles  of  existence  are  annihilated,  and 
that  annihilation  is  in'rwaua." 

In  the  Budhist  system  Xirw^na  is  the  end  or  com- 
pletion of  religion  ;  its  entire  accomplishment.  All 
sentient  beings  will  not  attain  it.  But  if  any  one 
attain  the  knowledge  that  is  proper  to  be  required  ; 
if  he  learn  the  universality  of  sorrow  ;  if  he  over- 
come that  which  is  the  cause  of  sorrow;  and  if  he  prac- 
tise that  which  is  proper  to  be  observed ;  by  him  the 
possession  of  Ninvdiia  will  be  secured  ;  and  Nir- 
wi(na,  being  a  non-entity,  the  being  who  enters  this 
state  must  become  non-existent. 

NIS.'^N,  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  year 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  after  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  the  first  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It 
was  originally  called  Abir  (which  see),  but  received 
the  name  of  Ximn  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  after  the  re- 
turn from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

NISROCH,  an  Assyrian  deity  worshipped  by  Sen- 
nacherib, who  appears  to  have  been  a  pontiff  as  well 
as  a  king,  and  who  was  murdered  by  his  own  sons 
while  engaged  in  the  temple  of  Ntsroch,  in  the  per- 
formance of  religious  rites.  This  deity  was  probably 
identical  with  Asliur,  the  principal  deity  of  Nineveh. 
There  is  a  curious  Rabbinical  fancy  concerning  this 
Assyrian  idol,  that  it  was  a  plank  of  Noah's  ark. 
Some  think  that  Jupiter  Belus  was  worshipped  in 
Assyria  by  the  name  of  Nisroch,  and  under  the 
figure  of  an  eagle.  Stanley,  in  his  History  of  Orien- 
tal Pliilosophy,  alleges  that  Nisroch,  as  well  as  the 
other  Assyrian  gods,  had  a  reference  to  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

NITHING,  inl'amons,  a  most  insulting  epithet, 
anciently  used  in  Denmark  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  tlie  North  of  Europe.  There  was  a  pecu- 
liar way  of  applying  it,  however,  which  gi'eatly  ag- 
gravated its  virulence,  and  gave  the  aggrieved  party 
the  right  to  seek  redress  by  an  action  at  la-.v.  This 
was  by  setting  np  what  was  called  a  Nithing-post 
or  Nithing-stake,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Blackwcll  in  his  valuable  edition  of  Mallet's  North- 
ern Antiquities :  "A  mere  hazel  twig  stuck  in  the 
ground  by  a  person  who  at  the  same  time  made  use 
of  some  opprobrious  epithet,  either  against  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  community,  was  quite  sufficient  to  come 
under  the  legal  definition  of  a  Nithing-post.  Sev- 
eral supersliiious  practices  were,  however,  commonly 
observed  on  the  occasion  which  were  supposed  to 
impart  to  the  Nithing-post  the  power  of  working 
evil  on  the  party  it  was  directed  against,  and  more 
especially  to  make  any  injuries  done  to  the  person 
erecting  it  recoil  on  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
perpetrated.  A  pole  with  a  horse's  head,  recently 
cut  off,  stuck  on  it,  was  considered  to  form  a  Nith- 
ing-post of  peculiar  efficacy.  Thus  when  Eigil,  n 
2z 
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coU'bnitotl  Icoliimlii'  skald  of  tlie  ninth  century,  was 
bniiishcd  from  Norway,  wc  are  told  tliat  lie  took  a 
stake,  fixed  a  horse's  head  on  it,  and  as  he  drove  it 
ill  the  ground  said,  '  I  here  set  up  a  Nithing-st.ike, 
and  turn  this  my  banishment  against  King  Kirck  and 
t)iiecn  Gimhilda.'  He  then  turned  the  horse's  head 
towards  the  land,  saying,  '  I  turn  tliis  my  hauisli- 
nieiit  against  the  protecting  deities  of  this  countiy, 
in  order  tliat  they  may,  all  of  them,  roam  wildly 
about  .and  never  tind  a  restiMg-jilace  until  they  have 
driven  out  King  Kirek  and  Queen  (Juuliilda.'  He 
then  set  sail  for  Iceland,  with  the  tirm  persuasion 
that  the  injuries  he  had  received  by  his  hauishmeut, 
would  by  the  cllioacy  of  his  chanricd  Nithing-post 
recoil  on  the  royal  couple  they  had,  in  his  opinion, 
proceeded  from. 

"  Mention  is  frequently  made  in  tlie  Sagas  and  the 
Icelandic  laws  of  this  singular  custom.  We  are  told 
for  instance,  in  the  V.atsuda'la  Saga,  tliat  Jiikul  and 
Thorstein  having  accepted  a  challenge  from  Fiubogi 
and  Bjiirg,  went  to  the  place  of  meeting  on  the  day 
and  hour  appointed.  Their  opponents,  however,  re- 
mained quietly  at  home,  deeming  that  a  violent 
storm,  which  happened  to  be  raging,  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  their  non-appearance.  JbkiJ,  after 
waiting  for  some  time  on  the  ground,  thought  that 
he  would  be  justified  in  setting  up  a  Nithiug-post 
.against  Finbogi,  or  as  would  now  be  said,  in  posting 
him  for  a  coward.  He  accordingly  fashioned  out  a 
block  of  wood  into  the  rude  figure  of  a  huin.an  head, 
and  fixed  it  on  a  post  in  which  he  cut  in.igical  runes. 
He  then  killed  a  mare,  opened  her'  breast,  and  stuck 
the  post  in  it  with  the  carved  head  tunied  towards 
Finbogi's  dwelling." 

NITO,  an  evil  spirit  recognized  by  the  pagan  na- 
tives of  the  Molucca  Islands.  Every  town  formerly 
had  its  peculiar  -Yf/o,  who  was  consulted  in  every 
at'air  of  any  imporlance.  Twenty  or  thirty  persons 
assemble  lor  this  purpose.  They  summon  the  iV/to 
by  the  sound  of  a  little  consecrated  drum,  whilst 
some  of  the  company  light  up  several  wax  tapers, 
and  pronounce  several  mystical  words  with  the  view 
of  conjuring  up  the  demon.  One  of  the  company 
now  pretends  to  speak  and  act  as  if  he  were  the 
demon  himself.  Besides  these  public  ceremonies, 
there  are  others  that  are  private.  In  soine  corner 
of  the  house  they  light  up  wax  tapers  in  honour  of 
the  Nito,  and  set  something  to  eat  before  him.  The 
master  of  each  family  always  attaches  great  value  to 
anything  which  has  been  consecrated  to  their  Nilo. 

NIXI  DII,  a  name  applied  among  the  ancient 
Itomans  to  those  deities  who  assisted  women  in 
childliirlh.  Three  statues  were  erected  on  the  t!a]ii- 
tol  bearing  this  name. 

NJEMHE,  a  tcm.ile  association  among  the  na- 
tives of  Southern  Guinea,  corresponding  to  Nda 
(which  see)  among  the  males.  The  proceedings  of 
this  institution  are  all  secret.  The  women  consider 
it  an  honour  to  belong  to  tlie  order,  and  put  them- 
selves to  great  expense  to  be  admitted.     "During 


the  process  of  initiation."  as  we  loam  front  Mr.  Wil- 
son, "all  the  women  belonging  to  the  order  jiaint 
ihcir  bodies  in  the  most  fantastic  colours.  The 
face,  arms,  breast,  and  legs,  we  covered  over  with 
red  and  white  spot.s,  .Munetimes  arranged  in  circles, 
and  at  other  times  in  straight  lines.  They  march  in 
regular  file  from  the  village  to  the  woods,  where  all 
their  ceremonies  are  pert'ormed,  accompanied  by 
music  on  a  crescent-forniid  drum.  The  party  spend 
whole  nights  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  exii0.se<l 
to  the  heaviest  showers  of  rain.  A  sort  of  vestal- 
lu"e  is  used  in  celebr.atiou  of  these  ceremonies,  and  it 
is  never  allowed  to  go  out  until  they  are  all  uver. 

"The  Njembc  make  great  pretensions,  and,  as  a 
body,  are  really  feared  by  the  men.  They  pretend 
to  detect  thieves,  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  iheir  ene- 
mies, and  in  various  w.ays  they  are  usel'ul  to  I  he 
community  in  which  they  live,  or  are,  at  leiist,  so 
reg.arded  by  the  people.  The  object  of  the  institu- 
tion originally,  no  doubt,  was  to  protect  the  feniales 
from  harsh  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  hu^l)ands ; 
and  as  their  performances  are  always  veiled  in  mys- 
tery, and  they  have  acipiired  the  reputation  of  per- 
fonning  wonders,  the  men  are,  no  doubt,  veiy  much 
restrained  by  the  tear  and  respect  which  they  have 
for  them  as  a  body." 

NMOHD,  a  god  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians, 
who  reigned  over  the  .sea  and  winds.  The  Edda 
exhorts  men  to  worship  him  wiili  great  devotion. 
He  was  particularly  invoked  by  seafaring  men  and 
fishermen.  He  dwelt  in  the  heavenly  region  called 
Noaiiui,  and  by  his  wite  Skadi  he  became  the  father 
of  the  god  Frei/.  and  the  goddess  Fretja. 

NKAZY.V,  a  small  shrub,  whose  root  is  employed 
in  Northern  Guinea  in  the  detection  of  witchcraft. 
Half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  root  is  the  usual 
doze,  and  if  it  acts  freely  as  a  diuretic,  the  p.arty  is 
considered  to  be  innocent ;  but  if  it  acts  as  a  narco- 
tic, and  produces  vertigo  or  giddiness,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  guilt.  "Sm<all  sticks,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
"  are  laid  down  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  suspected  person,  alter  he 
has  swallowed  the  draught,  is  required  to  walk  over 
them.  If  he  has  no  vertigo,  he  steps  over  them 
easily  and  naturally ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his 
brain  is  afi'ected,  he  imagines  they  rise  up  before 
him  like  great  logs,  and  in  his  awkward  trt'ort  to 
step  o*er  them,  is  very  apt  to  reel  and  tall  to  the 
ground.  In  some  cases  this  draught  is  taken  by 
proxy;  and  if  a  man  is  fmind  guilty,  he  is  cither  put 
lo  death  or  heavily  lined  and  banished  from  the 
country." 

NOACHIAN  DELUGE.  See  Dkllge  (Tk.\- 
lUTioNs  oi-  Tin;). 

NOACHIC  ritKCEPTS,  Jewish  writers  allege 
that  seven  precepts  were  given  by  God  to  the  sons 
of  Noah.  They  are  as  follows  :  ••  1.  Not  to  commit 
idolatry.  II.  Not  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God. 
HI.  To  constitute  upright  judges  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  justice  and  its  impiu-tial  administration  to 
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all  persons.  IV.  Not  to  coinniit  incest.  V.  Not  to 
commit  murJer.  VI.  Not  to  rob  or  steal.  VII. 
Not  to  eat  a  member  of  any  living  creature.  '  Every 
one  tliat  observes  these  seven  commandments,'  ac- 
cording to  a  Jewi-sh  writer,  'is  entiileil  to  happi- 
ness.' But  to  observe  them  merely  from  a  sense 
of  tlieir  propriety,  is  deemed  by  JIaimonides  in- 
sufficient to  constitute  a  pions  Gentile,  or  to  con- 
fer a  title  to  happiness  in  tlie  world  to  come :  it  is 
-eqiiisite  that  tliey  be  observed  because  they  are 
divine  commands." 

NOCCA,  a  god  worshipped  among  the  ancient 
Goths  and  Getse,  as  presiding  over  the  sea. 

NOCTURNS.    See  Anticlucan  Service. 

NODHAMIANS,  a  heretical  Mohammedan  sect, 
who,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  making  God 
llie  anthor  of  evil,  asserted  that  neither  directly  nor 
iiiiiirectly,  permissively  nor  anthoritatively,  had  Gt.d 
any  connection  whatever  witli  evil.  Tliis  sect  de- 
nied also  the  miracnloiis  character  of  the  Koran. 

NODOTUS,  said  to  have  been  a  deity  among  the 
ancient  Romans  who  presided  over  knots  in  the 
stem  of  plants  producing  grain.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed also  to  liave  been  a  surname  of  Saturn. 

NOKTIANS,  a  Christian  sect  which  aiose  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century,  deriving  its  name 
from  its  founder  Noetus,  who  denied  a  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  Godliead.  He  acknowledged  no  other 
Person  but  the  Father  only.  He  admitted  with  the 
orthodox  that  tliere  were  two  natures  united  in  one 
Person  in  Cln-ist,  but  he  lield  that  the  divine  Person 
which  was  united  with  thehiuTian  nature  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Person  of  tlio  Father.  If  this  view 
were  coiTect,  it  would  be  tlie  Father  who  suffered 
on  the  cross.     Hence  the  sect  received  the  name  of 

PATRirASSIANS. 

NOLyE.     See  P.ells. 

NO.MINALISTS  (from  Laf.  nome.it,  a  name),  a 
class  of  thinkers  who  U'.ade  their  first  appearance  in 
the  tenth  century,  alleging  tliat  general  ideas,  or,  as 
they  were  usually  termed  i'.t  that  time,  universals, 
have  no  existence  in  reality,  but  are  mere  words  or 
names.  An  opposing  party  asserted  tl)at  uliiversals 
were  real  existences,  and  hence  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  Realists.  The  controversy  which  now 
conmieneed  between  these  two  parties,  continued 
tln"ougliout  several  centuries,  and  was  agitated  with 
the  utmost  keenness  on  both  sides.  The  subject  of 
dispute  in  this  case  was  apparently  one  of  a  strictly 
abstract  and  philosophical  character,  but  it  soon  rose 
into  additional  interest  and  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  both  parties  applying  tlieir  respective 
theories  to  tlie  explanation  of  religious  doctrines. 
And  indeed  the  origin  of  tlie  contest  has  sometimes 
been  traced  back  to  the  controversy  with  Berenga- 
rius  resjiecting  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Tiie  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominalist.-!  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  body  was  Roscelin,  in  tlie 
eleventh  century,  followed  by  his  eminent  disciple 
Vhelard.     Through  the  influence  of  these  two  dis- 


tinguished men,  tlieir  opinions  spread  I'apidly  for  a 
time,  but  afterwards  the  knotty  point  which  formed 
the  ground  of  dispute  fell  into  neglect,  until  iu  the 
fourteenth  century  Nominalism  received  fresh  spirit 
and  life  from  Occam  the  disciple  of  Scotus.  Tlien 
the  dispute  about  universals  was  revived  with  the 
fiercest  animosity  in  the  schools  of  Britain,  Fnuice, 
and  Germany.  Nor  did  this  war  of  philosophical 
opinion  abate  iu  intensity  until  the  Refonnation  put 
an  end  to  tlie  quarrels  of  tlie  schoolmen.  All  the 
influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  for  a  long  time 
exerted  iu  favour  of  the  Realists,  and  against  the 
Nominalists.  Accordingly,  in  1339,  the  university 
of  Paris  issued  an  edict  condemning  and  proliibiting 
the  philosophy  of  Occam,  but  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, the  opposition  of  this  learned  body  had  the 
effect  of  leading  a  still  greater  number  to  adopt 
Nominalist  opinions.  Botlj  in  France  and  Germany 
the  contest  became  so  violent,  that  no  longer  limit- 
ing itself  to  abstract  argument,  it  had  recourse  to 
penal  laws  and  the  force  of  arms.  In  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  the  Nominalist-.;  or  Terminists,  as  they  were 
also  called,  were  held  in  high  authority  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  as  h'ug  as  Joliu  Gerson  and  his 
immediate  disciples  lived;  but  after  their  death 
Louis  XL,  the  king  of  France,  issued  a  royal  edict 
prohibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  from 
being  taught,  and  their  books  from  being  read.  Tliis 
edict,  however,  remained  in  force  oidy  a  few  years, 
and  in  1481  the  sect  was  restored  to  its  former  pri- 
vileges and  honours  in  the  university  of  Paris.  Lu- 
ther in  his  time  declared  it  to  be  the  most  powerful 
of  all  sects,  particularly  at  Paris. 

In  Englaiul,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  Mr.  Ilobbes 
adopted  the  opinion  of  the  Nominalists,  and  the  same 
course  was  followed  by  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Jlr. 
Ilmne.  Dugald  Stewart  also  observes  :  "  It  is  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  tliat  my  ow^n  opinion 
coincides;"  and  afterwards  he  continues,  "It  may 
frequently  happen,  from  tlie  association  of  ideas, 
that  a  general  word  may  recall  some  one  individual 
to  which  it  is  applicable  ;  but  this  is  so  far  from  Ijeing 
necessary  to  the  accuracy  of  our  reasoning,  that  ex- 
cepting in  some  cases  in  whicli  it  may  be  useful  to 
check  us  in  the  abuse  of  general  terms,  it  always  has 
a  tendency,  more  or  less,  to  mislead  us  from  the  truth, 
^s  the  decision  of  a  judge  must  necessarily  be  im- 
partial when  he  is  only  acquainted  with  the  relations 
in  which  the  parties  stand  to  each  other,  and  when 
their  names  are  supplied  by  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
or  by  the  fictitious  names  of  Titus,  Cains,  and  Sem- 
pnmius  ;  so  in  every  process  of  reasoning,  the  con- 
clusion we  form  is  most  likely  to  be  logically  just, 
v.lien  the  attention  is  confined  solely  to  signs ;  and 
when  the  imagination  does  not  present  to  it  those 
individual  objects  which  may  warp  the  judgment 
by  casual  associations." 

Tlie  Nominalists  have  often  been  charged  with 
holding  doctrines  which,  from  their  very  nature,  lead 
to  scepticism.     Thus  it  is  argued,  that  if,  as  they 
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allege,  indiviilimls  are  tlie  only  realities,  then  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  imtiinil  coiiscqiiciice,  that  the  senses  which 
perceive  imlividnal  existence  must  be  the  only 
sources  of  knowIe(l;^c  ;  and  it  also  follows,  that  there 
can  be  no  ab-oUite  affirmation  concerning  things, 
since  .all  absolute  affiniiatinn  proeeeils  on  tlie  reality 
of  general  or  universal  notions.  In  this  way  it  is 
evident  that  points  of  the  highest  imporlance  flepond 
upon  the  sohitiou  of  the  question  wliieli  rlivided  the 
sclioolmeii  througliout  the  Middle  .\ges  into  the  two 
great  parties  of  Xomiiiah'-slJi  and  lifJilisl.t.  Thus,  at 
the  very  time  when  Nominalism  was  tirst  developed, 
Rospolin  attempted  to  show  that  without  this  system 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  could  not  be  rightly  presented. 
Considering  as  lie  did  every  universal  to  be  a  mere 
abstr.action,  and  p.irticulars  as  alone  having  reality, 
he  argued  that  if  only  the  essence  of  God  in  the 
Trinity  was  called  one  thing,  and  the  Three  Persons 
not  three  things,  tlie  latter  could  not  be  considered  as 
auythiug  real.  Only  the  one  God  would  be  the 
real ;  all  besides  a  mere  nominal  distinction  to  which 
nothing  real  coiTesponded ;  and  so,  therefore,  witli 
the  Son,  would  the  Father  and  the  Holy  (Jliost  also 
have  become  man.  It  was,  accordingly,  necessary 
to  designate  the  Three  Persons  as  three  real  beings, 
the  same  in  respect  of  will  and  power.  Hence  at  a 
council  which  met  at  Soissons  in  109.3.  Roscelin's 
doctrine  was  condemned  as  Ti-itheism,  and  such  was 
his  fear  of  being  treated  as  a  heretic,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  recant. 

NOMIN.VTIOX,  the  offering  of  a  clerk  to  the 
person  who  lias  the  right  of  presentation,  that  he 
may  present  him  to  the  ordinary.  The  nominator  is 
bound  to  appoi)it  his  clerk  within  six  months  after 
the  avoidance. 

NOMIUS,  a  surname  of  those  gods  among  the 
ancient  heathens  who  presided  over  pastures  and 
shepherds,  such  as  Pan.  Apollo,  and  Hermes. 

NOMOC.VXOX,  a  name  given  by  the  Canonists 
to  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  along  with  the 
civil  laws  to  which  they  refer.  The  first  Xontontnnn 
was  made  A.  D.  5.54,  by  Joannes  Antiochenus,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  It  w,as  under  fifty  heads 
or  titles.  Pliotius,  patriarch  of  Constautino[ile,  made 
another  Nomoainon  about  a.  d.  88.3.  arranging  it 
under  fourteen  titles.  In  A.  n.  12.').'i,  Aiseniu.*,  a 
monk  of  Atlios,  compiled  a  new  Nomocnnon,  to 
which  he  added  notes,  showing  the  conformity  of  the 
imperial  laws  with  the  patriarchal  constitutions. 
Still  another  Xomocanon  was  prepared  by  Matthieus 
Blastares.  a  Basilic.an  monk. 

NOMOPIIYL.VX  (Gr.  nomo<.  a  law,  i\m\  phyltue, 
a  keeper\  an  officer  of  the  modern  Greek  Church, 
whose  office  it  is  to  keep  the  canon  laws. 

NOMOS,  a  personification  of  law  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  and  described  as  exercising  authority 
over  gods  and  men. 

NONA,  one  of  the  Fates  (which  see)  among  the 
ancient  Romans. 


NON-CONFORMISTS,  the  name  originally  ap- 
plied to  those  persons  in  England  who  refused  to 
confonn  to  the  Liturgy  w  Common  Prayer-Rook  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  now  used,  however, 
to  denote  generally  all  who  decline  to  conform  lo 
the  doctrine,  worship,  and  govemment  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  word  is  now  sjnionymous  in  Eng- 
land with  Di.ssi'NTKn.s  (which  see). 

NON-CONFORMITY  (Era  of),  an  expression 
used  to  denote  the  24th  of  August  1062,  when,  in 
conseiuience  of  the  Act  of  Unif  uinity  coming  iiuo 
operation,  nearly  two  thousand  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  thrown  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Xoii- Conformists. 

NONES.     See  Nintii-IIolr  Skrvice. 

NON-INTRUSIONISTS,  a  name  applied  to  a 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  held  that  it 
was,  and  had  been  ever  since  the  Reformation,  a  fixed 
principle  in  the  law  of  the  church  that  no  minister 
.shall  be  introduced  into  any  pastoral  charge  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  congregation.  The  attempt 
to  carry  out  this  principle  led  to  the  formation  in 
1843  of  the  Free  Church  of  Srolltiiul.  See  Scotland 
(Free  Ciii'Rcii  of). 

NON.IURORS,  an  appell.alion  given  to  those 
Seottisli  K|iiscopalians  who,  at  the  Revolution  of 
1088,  adhered  to  the  banished  family  of  the  Stu.arts, 
and  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  AVil- 
liam  and  JIary.  At  the  death  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  family,  in 
1788,  this  body  transferred  their  loyalty  from  the 
House  of  Stuart  to  that  of  Hanover,  and  thus  ceased 
to  be  Nonjurors.  Soon  afterwards,  in  1792.  an  act 
was  passed  relieving  them  from  the  penalties  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  various  acts  of  Queen  .-^nne, 
George  T.  and  George  II. 

NONN.F..     See  Nuns. 

NON-KKSIDENCE.  In  the  ancient  Chri..<tian 
Church  several  laws  existed  enforcing  upon  both  the 
bishops  and  ,ill  the  other  clergy  strict  residence,  in 
order  to  bind  them  toconst.ant  attendance  upon  their 
duty.  Thus  the  council  of  Sardica  prohibits  a  bishop 
from  leaving  his  church  for  a  longer  period  than 
three  weeks,  unless  on  some  very  weight v  and  ur- 
gent occasion.  The  council  of  Agile  decreed,  in 
reference  to  the  French  churches,  that  a  lu'esbvteror 
deacon,  who  was  absent  from  his  church  for  three 
weeks,  .should  be  suspended  from  the  communion  for 
three  years.  Justinian,  in  his  Novels,  lavs  down  a 
rule  that  no  bishop  shall  be  absent  from  his  church 
above  a  whole  year  without  the  express  authority  of 
the  emperor. 

NOON-DAY  SERVICE,  one  of  the  cu-stomary 
offices  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  It  took  jilaee 
at  the  sixth  hour,  which  answers  to  our  twelve  o'clock 
or  noon.  At  this  service,  according  to  the  account 
which  Basil  gives  of  it,  they  used  the  91st  Ps.alm. 
praying  for  protection  against  the  noon-day  devil,  as 
the  Septuagint  translates  the  5th  and  0th  vev.ses, 
"  Tlioii  shalt  not  be  afraid  fur  the  terror  bv  niiiht 
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nor  for  tlie  arrow  tliat  tlietli  by  day  ;  nor  for  the  pesti- 
lence tlmt  wallcetli  in  darkness,  nor  lor  the  sickness, 
nor  tlie  devil  tliat  destroyetli  at  noon-day."  This 
service  was  held  at  noon  in  conimeniorHtioii  of  the 
sacrifice  olTered  upon  the  cross. 

NORXS,  the  name  given  in  the  Edda  to  the  Des- 
TINIES  (wliich  see)  of  tlie  ancient  Scandinavians. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS  (Religion  of 
the).  The  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  ai'e  the 
remnants  of  once  populous  and  powerful  nations. 
Some  of  them  are  found  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  some  in  Michigan,  but  the  larger 
portion  of  them  live  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  known  as  the  Indian  reservation,  a 
teiritory  lying  west  of  the  States  of  Arkansas  imd 
Missouri,  between  Red  River  on  the  soutli,  and  Platte 
River  on  the  north,  being  about  500  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  300  miles  in  breadth  from 
east  to  west.  The  religion  of  tlie  numerous  tribes 
which  inhabit  this  extensive  territory  is  composed  of 
a  combination  of  spirit  worship  and  fetish-worship. 
The  s|iirils  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  objects  which 
are  adopted  as  fetishes  ;  and  even  the  most  sublime  ob- 
iects  of  external  nature,  for  example,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  planets,  are  not  worshipped  as  material 
and  inanimate  objects,  but  as  the  abodes  of  Divinity. 
Amid  the  manil'est  polytheism  which  such  a  system 
of  worship  involves,  there  is  found  in  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  rude  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast  American 
continent,  the  sublime  conception  of  one  Great 
Spirit,  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  This  Being, 
however,  great  and  good  thougli  he  is,  tliey  do  not 
regard  as  in  any  way  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
men,  or  the  government  of  the  world. 

Subordinate  to  the  Great  Spirit  whom  the  Indians 
of  the  New  Woi Id  worship,  are  two  separate  series 
of  minor  deities,  the  one  series  being  good  deities 
under  the  Sun  as  their  chief,  and  the  other  being 
evil  deities  under  tlie  Moon.  But  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  worship  of  these  wild 
tenants  of  the  forests  has  always  been  its  depreca- 
tory character.  It  is  essentially  a  religion  of  fear, 
the  idea  being  ever  present  to  the  mind,  that  tliere 
are  numberless  malevolent  spirits,  demons,  spectres, 
and  fiends  unceasingly  employed  in  increasing  the 
burden  of  human  wretchedness.  Hence  the  use  of 
amulets,  charms,  and  exorcisms  to  avert  the  anger 
of  these  hostile  spirits  ;  and  hence  also  the  extraor- 
dinar}'  influence  which  seers  and  witches,  doctors  and 
medicine-men  have  ever  been  able  to  exercise  over 
the  mind  of  tlie  Indian.  '•  But  we  seldom  see  the 
darker  traits  of  his  religion,"  says  Mr.  Ilaidwick,  "  so 
distinctly,  as  when  brought  together  in  the  doctrine 
of  Maititoes,  which  constitutes,  it  has  been  thought, 
the  nearest  approximation  he  lias  ever  made  to 
some  originality  of  conception.  The  word  Manito, 
or  Manedo,  itself  appears  to  signify  'a  sjiirit:' 
hence  the  foremost  member  in  the  series  of  good 
divinities,  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  olil  American, 
is  called  in  various  tribes,  Kitclii  or  Gezha   Ma- 


nito;  the  name  of  the  evil-minded  spirit  being 
Matchi  Manito.  But,  when  employed  without  such 
epithets,  this  title  is  restricted  to  a  minor  emanation 
from  the  Great  Spirit,  which  revealing  itself  in 
dreams  to  the  excited  fancy  of  the  youthful  Indian, 
and  inviting  him  to  seek  its  efficacy  in  some  well- 
known  bird  or  beast,  or  otiier  object,  is  selected  by 
him  for  his  guardian  deity,  his  friend  in  council, 
and  his  champion  in  the  hour  of  peril.  He  be- 
lieves, however,  that  other  Manitoes  may  prove  far 
mightier  and  more  terrible  than  his  own.  and  con- 
sequently he  is  always  fidl  of  apprehensions  lest 
the  influence  granted  preternaturally  to  his  neigh- 
bour shoidd  issue  in  his  own  confusion.  Add  to 
this  the  prevalent  idea,  that  Manitoes  intrinsically 
evil  are  ever  exercised  in  counterworking  the  bene- 
ficent, and  that  the  actual  administration  of  tl.t- 
world,  abandoned  to  these  great  antagonistic  powers, 
is  the  result  of  their  interminable  conflicts,  and  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  moral  perturbations  w'hich 
mark  the  character  of  the  wild  man.  The  fever  of 
intense  anxiety  is  never  sutVered  to  die  out;  until 
at  length  he  either  passes  to  another  world,  the 
simple  reproduction  of  the  present,  or  migrates  into 
viler  forms  of  animal  existence,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  most  highly  favoured,  is  emancipated  altogether 
from  an  earthly  prison-house,  and  rescued  from  the 
malice  of  his  demoniacal  oppressors." 

The  North  American  Indians  endeavour  to  propi- 
tiate the  Great  Spirit,  by  oH'ering  solemn  sacntices 
to  him,  for  which  they  prepare  themselves  by  vomit- 
ing, fasting,  and  drinking  decoctions  from  certain 
prescribed  plants;  and  all  this  in  order  to  expel  the 
evil  which  is  in  them,  and  that  they  may  with  a  pure 
conscience  attend  to  the  sacred  peri'ormance.  Nor 
is  the  object  of  these  sacrifices  always  the  same; 
they  l]a\e  sacritices  of  prayer,  and  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving.  After  a  successful  war  they  never 
fail  to  ofl'er  up  a  sacritice  to  the  Great  Being  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  victory. 

A  curious  example  of  the  superstitions  prevalent 
among  the  Indians  is  found  in  the  practice  of  the 
initiation  of  boys,  by  which  they  pretend  that  the 
bov  receives  instruction  I'rom  certain  spirits  as  to  his 
conduct  in  life,  his  fufin-e  destination,  and  the  won- 
ders he  is  yet  to  perform.  The  following  account  of 
this  strange  process  is  given  by  the  Rev.  John 
Heckewelder  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Indian 
Nations:  "'When  a  boy  is  to  be  thus  initiated,  he  is 
put  under  an  alternate  course  of  physic  and  fasting, 
either  taking  no  food  whatever,  or  swallowing  the 
most  powerful  and  nauseous  medicines,  and  oeca- 
sionallv  he  is  made  to  drink  decoctions  of  an  intoxi- 
cating nature,  until  his  mind  becomes  sufficiently  be- 
wildered, so  that  he  sees  or  foncies  that  he  sees 
visions,  and  has  extraordinary  dreams,  for  which,  of 
course,  he  has  been  prepared  before  hand.  He  will 
fancy  himself  Hying  through  the  air,  walking  under 
ground,  stepping  from  one  ridge  or  hill  to  the  other 
across  the  valley  beneath,  fighting  and  conquering 
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giants  and  monsters,  and  defeating  whole  hosts  hy 
his  srii'^Ie  arm.  'I'lion  he  has  inrerviews  wiih  the 
^fanI1itlo  or  with  spirits,  wlio  inform  liini  of  wli.it  lie 
was  hefore  he  was  born  and  what  he  will  lie  after 
liis  death.  His  fate  in  this  life  is  laid  entirely  open 
before  him,  tlie  spirit  tells  him  what  is  to  he  his 
future  employment,  whether  he  will  l)e  a  valiant 
warrior,  a  mi;j;hty  luuiter,  a  doctor,  a  conjuror,  or  a 
propliet.  There  are  even  those  who  learn  or  pretend 
to  learn  in  this  way  the  time  and  manner  of  their 
death. 

"  Wicn  a  hny  has  been  thus  iniliatod,  a  name  is 
given  to  him  analogous  to  the  visions  tliat  lie  has 
seen,  and  to  tlie  destiny  that  is  snp])osed  to  be  pre- 
pared for  him.  The  hoy,  imagining  all  that  hap- 
pened to  him  while  under  protnrbati.jn,  to  have  been 
real,  sets  out  in  the  world  with  lofiy  notions  of  him- 
self, and  animated  with  courage  for  the  most  desper- 
ate undertakings." 

The  Indians  believe  th.it  ihey  were  created  witiiin 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  where  they  dwelt  for  a  long 
time  bet'orc  they  came  to  li\e  on  its  surface.  Some 
assert  that  tlicy  lived  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
luim.in  sliape,  while  others  maintain  that  they  ex- 
isted in  the  fonn  of  certain  animals,  such  as  a  rabbit, 
or  a  tortoise.  Mr.  Heckewelder  tells  us,  that  they 
paiil  great  respect  to  the  rattle-snake,  whom  they 
called  their  grandfather,  and  would  on  no  accoiuit 
destroy  him.  Diiferent  tribes  claim  relationshij) 
with  difTerent  animals,  and  accordingly  assume  their 
names  as  distinctive  badges,  such  as  the  Tortoise 
tribe,  the  Turtle  tribe,  and  so  forth. 

NOKTIA,  an  ancient  Etruscan  g(iddess. 

NOKW.VY  (C'liuucu  of).  The  first  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Norway  has  generally  been 
ascribod  to  Hacon,  a  prince  of  the  country,  before 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  This  person  had 
received  a  Clu'istiau  education  at  the  court  of  Athel- 
stan,  king  of  England.  On  returning  to  his  own 
land,  he  found  his  countrymen  zealously  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  Odin;  and  having  himself  ehibraced 
Christianity,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  worship- 
ping in  secret.  At  length,  having  gained  over  some 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  to  the  side  of  Clu'istian- 
ity,  he  resolved,  as  he  had  become  master  of  the 
kingdom,  to  establish  Olnistianity  as  tlie  religion  of 
the  country.  Accordingly,  he  proposed,  A.  D.  04,'), 
before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  that  the  whole  na- 
tion should  renounce  idolatry  and  worship  the  only 
true  (rod  and  ./esus  Christ  his  Son.  He  suggested 
al.-o  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  devoted  to  religious 
exercises,  ar.d  Friday  observed  as  a  last-day.  Tluse 
rnyal  propositions  were  indignantly  rejected  both  by 
nobles  and  people:. and  the  king,  to  conciliate  his 
em-aged  subjects,  yielded  so  far  as  to  take  part  in 
some  of  the  ancient  sacred  riles  and  customs.  In 
particular,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Yule  festival,  he 
consented  to  cat  part  of  the  liver  of  a  horse,  and  to 
drain  all  the  cups  drimk  to  its  honour.  In  con- 
sccjiiencc   of  this   sinful   particiiiatioii    in   manifest 


idolatry,  he  wjis  boom  after  seized  with  the  most 
painl'id  remorse,  and  h.-iving  been  nn)rtally  wounded 
in  battle,  his  last  hours  were  embittered  by  the 
weight  of  guilt  resting  upon  his  conscience,  and  he 
died  deejdy  penitent  for  the  sauidal  he  had  brought 
npim  the  Christian  profession. 

The  Danish  king,  Ilarald,  cticcted  the  conquest  of 
Norway  in  967,  and  no  sooner  had  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  country,  than  he  sought  by  I'orce  to 
destroy  paganism,  and  introduce  Christianity.  The 
violent  measures,  however,  to  which  he  had  recourse 
lor  this  purpose,  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  led 
only  to  a  stronger  reaction  in  favour  of  the  religion 
of  Odin.  Ill  a  short  time  the  way  was  opened 
for  tlie  more  e.Teclual  admission  of  the  Christian 
religion  hy  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Olof 
Tryggwesen,  a  Norwegian  general,  who  was  favour- 
able to  Christianity.  "This  Ulof,"  to  quote  from 
Neander,  "  had  travelled  extensively  in  I'oreign  lands; 
in  llussia,  Greece,  England,  and  the  neighbi>uriiig 
ports  of  Norlhern  Germany.  15y  intercourse  with 
Christian  naiions,  in  his  predatory  excursions,  he 
had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  Clirisli.inity,  and 
had  been  led,  by  various  circumstances,  to  see  a 
divine  power  in  it.  In  some  Gerniaii  port  ho  had 
become  acquainted,  among  others,  with  a  certain 
ecclesiastic  from  Bremen,  Thanghrand  by  name,  a 
soldier  priest,  whose  temper  and  mode  of  lite  were 
but  little  suited  to  tlie  spiritual  profession.  This 
person  carried  about  with  him  a  hirge  shield,  having 
on  it  a  figure  of  Clnist  on  the  cross,  embossed  in 
gold.  The  shield  attracted  Olofs  [larticular  notice. 
He  inquired  about  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  which 
gave  the  priest  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  story  of 
Christ  and  Christianity,  as  well  as  he  knew  how. 
Observing  how  greatly  Olof  was  taken  with  the 
shield,  Thaiigbrani]  made  him  a  present  of  it;  for 
which  the  Norman  chiel'iain  richly  repaid  him  in 
gold  and  silver.  He  moreover  promised  to  stand  by 
him,  if  lie  should  ever  need  his  assistance  and  pro- 
tection, in  the  future.  In  various  dangers,  by  sea 
and  on  the  land,  which  Olof  afterwards  encountered, 
he  believed  that  he  owed  his  life  and  safety  to  this 
shield ;  and  his  faith  in  the  divine  jiower  of  the  cru- 
cified one  thus  became  stronger  and  stronger.  At 
the  Scilly  Isles,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England, 
he  received  baptij^m:  upon  which  he  returned  to 
Norway,  his  country,  fully  resolved  to  destroy  pagan- 
ism. In  England,  he  again  met  with  the  priest 
Thanghrand,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his 
country,  for  having  slain  in  single  combat  a  man  of 
superior  rank.  Olof  took  him  along  to  Norway,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  court  clergyman.  No  good  could 
be  expected  to  result  from  his  connection  with  a 
person  of  this  character.  Inclined  of  his  own  accord 
to  employ  violent  nicasureR  for  the  destruction  of 
|).agauism  and  the  spread  of  Cliii.-tianily.  he  would 
only  he  contimied  in  this  mistaken  plan  by  Thaiig- 
hrand's  influence."  | 

On  reaching  Norway,  and  taking  jiossession  of  the    i 
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government,  he  directed  liis  cliief  elibrts  towards  the 
introduction  of  Chrisiianity  as  tlie  reh'gion  of  the 
country.  He  everywhere  destroyed  the  heatlien 
temples,  and  invited  all  clashes  of  the  people  to  .sub- 
mit to  baptism.  Wliere  kindness  failed  in  gaining 
converts,  he  had  recourse  to  cruelty.  His  plans, 
however,  for  the  Cliristianization  of  his  subjects, 
were  cut  short  in  the  year  1000  by  bis  death,  wliich 
took  place  in  a  war  against  the  united  powers  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Norway  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  rulers,  who,  tliough  favourable 
to  Christianity,  took  no  active  measures  for  planting 
the  Cliristian  church  in  their  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory, and  the  pagan  party  once  more  restored  the 
ancient  rites.  But  tliis  state  of  matters  was  of  short 
continuance.  Olof  the  Thick,  who  delivered  Norway 
from  her  foreign  rulers,  came  into  the  country  in 
1017,  when  already  a  decided  Christian,  with  bishops 
and  priests  whom  he  bad  brought  with  him  from 
England.  He  resolved  to  force  Clu'i.stianity  upon 
the  people,  and  accordingly  the  obstinate  and  re- 
fractorv  were  threatened  witli  contiscation  of  their 
goods,  and  in  some  cases  with  death  itself.  Many 
professed  to  yield  tlu-ough  fear,  and  submitted  to  be 
baptized,  but  their  conversion  being  [iretended.  not 
real,  they  continued  secretly  to  practise  their  pagan 
ceremonies  with  as  much  zeal  and  earnestness  as 
ever.  In  the  province  of  Dalen,  the  idolaters  were 
headed  by  a  powerful  man  named  Gudlirand,  who 
assembled  the  people  and  persuaded  them  that  if 
they  would  only  bring  out  a  colossal  statue  of  their 
great  god  Thor,  Olof  and  his  whole  force  would 
melt  away  like  wax.  It  was  agreed  to  on  both 
sides,  that  each  party  should  try  the  power  of  its 
own  god.  The  night  preceding  the  meeting  was 
spent  by  Olof  in  secret  prayer.  Next  day  the  colos- 
sal image  of  Thor,  adorned  proAisely  with  gold  and 
silver,  was  drawn  into  the  public  place,  where  crowds 
of  pagans  gathered  round  the  image.  The  king 
stationed  beside  liimself  Colbein,  one  of  his  guard,  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature  and  great  bodily  strength. 
Giulbrand  commenced  tlie  proceedings  by  challeng- 
m"  the  Christians  to  produce  evidence  of  the  power 
of  their  God,  and  jiointing  them  to  the  colo.ssal 
image  of  the  mighty  Thor.  To  tliis  boastful  address 
Olof  replied,  taunting  the  pagans  with  worshipping 
a  blind  and  deaf  god,  and  calling  upon  tliem  to  lift 
their  eyes  to  heaven  and  beliold  the  Cln-istian's  God, 
as  he  revealed  himself  in  the  radiant  light.  At  the 
utierance  of  these  words,  the  sun  burst  forth  with 
th'  bi-ightest  effulgence,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Colbein  demolished  the  idol  with  a  single  blow  of  a 
heavy  mallet  which  be  carried  in  his  hand.  The 
monster  fell,  crumbled  into  fragments,  from  which 
crept  a  great  multitude  of  mice,  snakes,  and  lizards. 
The  scene  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
pagans,  many  of  whom  were  from  that  moment  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  futility  of  their  idols, 

Tlie  severity,  liowever,  with  which  Olof  had  con- 
ducted his  government,   prepared  the  way  for  the 


conquest  of  the  country  by  Canute,  king  of  Denmark 
and  England.  The  banished  Olof  returned,  and 
raising  an  anny  composed  wholly  of  Christians, 
made  arrangements  for  a  new  struggle.  He  fell 
mortally  wounded  in  battle  on  the  29th  of  July  1033, 
a  dav  which  was  universally  ol)ser\od  as  a  festival 
bv  tlie  peojile  of  the  North  in  honour  of  Olof,  whom 
they  hesitated  not  to  style  a  Christian  martyr.  This 
monarch,  whose  memory  was  long  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  had  laboured  zealously  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  not  only  in  Norway,  but  also  in  the 
islands  peojiled  by  Norwegian  colonies,  such  as  Ice- 
land, the  Orcades,  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  His  short 
reign  was,  in  fact,  wholly  devoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  new  faith,  by  means  the  most  revolting 
to  humanity.  His  general  practice  was  to  enter  a 
district  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  summon  a 
council  or  Thing,  as  it  was  called,  and  give  the  peo- 
ple the  alternative  of  fighting  with  him,  or  of  being 
baptized.  Most  of  them  preferred  baptism  to  the 
risk  of  fighting  with  an  enemy  so  well  prepared  for 
tlie  combat,  and  thus  a  large  number  made  a  nomi- 
nal profession  of  Christianity. 

Ever  since  the  light  of  Christianity  had  dawned 
on  Scandinavia,  a  general  desire  prevailed  among  the 
people  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  Several  of  the  Nor- 
wegian kings  and  princes  had  made  a  pilgi-iinage  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  during  the  reign  of  Mag- 
nus Barfoed,  a  chieftain  named  Skopte  equipped  a 
squadron  of  five  vessels,  and  ,set  sail,  accompanied 
by  his  tliree  sons,  for  Palestine,  but  died  at  Rome, 
where  be  bad  stopped  to  perform  his  devotions.  Tlie 
expedition  was  continued  by  his  sons,  none  of  whom, 
however,  survived  the  journej-.  The  fame  of  this 
exploit  and  the  marvellous  tales  of  other  pilgrms, 
led  Sigurd,  king  of  Norway,  to  undertake  a  pilgrim- 
i\"e  to  Jerusalem.  Fired  with  a  love  of  wild  adven- 
ture, and  an  avaricious  desire  of  plunder,  the  royal 
liilgrim  set  out  with  a  fieet  of  sixty  vessels,  sur- 
mounted with  the  sacred  banner  of  the  cross,  and 
manned  with  several  thousand  followers.  After  win- 
tering in  England,  where  they  were  hospitably  treat- 
ed by  Henrv  I.,  the  Norwegian  crusaders  proceeded 
on  their  vovage,  and  after  encountering  pirates, 
plundering  various  places,  and  barbarously  murder- 
ing tribes  of  people  who  rel'u&ed  to  become  Chris- 
tians, thev  paid  the  accustomed  visit  to  Jcru.salem  and 
the  other  holy  places.  Sigurd,  on  his  return  home, 
was  solicited  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  join  him 
in  an  attack  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Smaland,  who, 
after  being  nominally  converted  to  Christianity,  had 
relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  put  to  death  the  Christian 
missionaries.  The  king  of  Norway  responded  to  the 
invitation,  and  passing  into  the  Baltic  puni.shed  the 
revolted  pagans,  and  returned  to  his  country  laden 
with  booty.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years 
Sigurd  died  in  1130. 

From  this  period  Norway  became  for  more  than  a 
century  a  prey  to  barbarous  and  destructive  ci\ii 
wars.     In  the  midst  of  these  internal   commotions 
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Ciirdiiial  Allmiio,  nn  Eni;lisliiiiiiii  by  biitli,  and  iil'lor- 
wnrils  known  as  Pope  Adiiaii  IV.,  arrived  in  Nor- 
way as  Ici^nte  from  tin;  Itomisli  see.  Tlie  cliiuf 
object  of  Ills  mission  was  to  render  the  kingdom 
ecclesiastically  independent  of  tlie  authority  of  tliu 
ftrclibishoi)  of  Limd — an  arrangement  which  was 
earnestly  desired  by  the  Norwegian  kings.  An 
Rrchie|iiscopal  see  was  accordingly  erected  at  Trond- 
lieim,  and  endowed  with  anthority,  not  only  over 
Norway,  bnt  also  over  the  Norwegian  colonies.  Re- 
joicing in  their  spirilnal  independence,  the  peojile 
readily  consented  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute  of 
Peter's  pence  to  Home,  but  they  strenuou.sly  resisted 
tlie  attempt  made  by  the  Pope's  legale  to  insist  up- 
on the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  "In  various  other 
things,"  says  Snorre,  "the  papal  legate  reformed  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  naiions  during  hi.s  stay, 
so  that  there  never  came  to  this  land  a  stranger 
who  was  more  honoured  and  beloved  both  by  princes 
and  people." 

The  church  of  Norway  had  now  accepted  a  me- 
tropolitan at  the  hands  of  the  Pope  of  Uuuie,  and 
this  acknowledgment  of  subjection  to  tlie  Romish 
see  was  soon  followed  by  other  concessions  which 
seriously  compromised  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
'J'he  ambitious  prelate,  who  now  occupied  the  see  of 
Trondheim,  was  desirous  of  adopting  every  expe- 
dient to  add  to  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
primacy.  With  this  view  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
it  about  that  the  realm  was  hereafter  to  be  held  as  a 
fief  of  St.  Olof,  the  superior  lord  being  represented 
by  the  archbishops  of  Trondheim,  whose  consent  was 
made  indispensable  to  the  tilling  of  the  vacant  throne. 
On  the  demise  of  the  reigning  king  the  crown  was 
to  be  religiously  offered  to  St.  Olof,  in  the  cathedral 
where  his  relics  were  deposited,  by  the  bishops,  ab- 
bots, and  twelve  chieftains  from  each  diocese,  who 
were  to  nominate  the  successor  with  the  advice  ami 
consent  of  their  primate.  Thus  taking  advantage  of 
the  incessant  contentions  for  the  sovereignty  by 
which  the  country  was  agitated  and  disturbed,  the 
Romish  primate  secured  for  the  see  of  Trondheim  a 
perpetual  control  over  the  futme  choice  of  the  Nor- 
wegian monarchs.  The  crown  was  now  declared  an 
ecclesiastical  fief,  and  the  government  almost  con- 
verted into  a  hierarchy. 

A  young  adventurer  named  Sverre  .seized  on  the 
crown  of  Norway,  and  his  title  was  ratilied  by  the 
sword  as  well  as  by  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 
nation.  The  prinutte,  however,  refused  to  perforin 
the  usual  ceremony  of  coronation,  and  fearing  the  roy- 
al disjileasurc,  fled  to  Denmark.  Thence  he  titins- 
mittcd  an  appeal  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Pope  launched  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  against 
Sverre,  threatening  him  with  excommunication  un- 
less he  instantly  desisted  from  his  hostile  measures 
against  the  primate.  The  sovereign  having  been  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood,  was  well  skilled  both  in  canon 
law  and  ecclesiastical,  and  lie  found  no  difficulty, 
therefore,  in  showing  both   from   Scriptiu'e  and  the 


decrees  of  councils,  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  such  disputes  between  kings  and  their 
subjects.  Anxious  for  peace,  however,  Sverre  ap- 
plied for  a  papal  legate  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
his  coion.ition,  but  was  refused.  'I"he  king  was  in- 
dignant at  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and 
reproaching  the  Romish  ambassa^ior  with  du|iliciiy, 
ordered  him  forthwith  to  leave  his  dominions.  As 
a  last  resource  the  enraged  monarch  summoned  to- 
gether the  prelat(;s,and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
by  Bishop  Nicholas,  who  had  been  elected  through 
his  influence ;  but  the  proceeding  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  excommunicated  both 
the  royal  and  the  clerical  otl'ender.  Deputies  were 
soon  after  despatched  to  Rome,  who  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  pajial  absolution  for  the  king;  but  on 
their  return  they  were  detained  in  Denmark,  where 
they  suddenly  died,  having  previously  pledged  the 
papal  bull  to  raise  money  for  the  payment  of  their 
expenses.  The  important  document  thus  found  its 
w;iy  into  the  hands  of  Sverre,  who  read  it  publicly 
in  the  cathedral  of  Trondheim,  alleging  that  the  de- 
puties liad  been  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

The  whole  transaction  seemed  not  a  little  suspi- 
cious; the  Norwegian  king  was  charged  by  the 
Pope  with  having  forged  the  bull,  and  procured  the 
death  of  the  messengers;  and  on  the  ground  of  this 
accusation  the  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict, 
the  clunches  were  ordered  to  be  shut,  and  the  sacra- 
ments forbidden  to  be  dispensed.  Bishop  Nicholas 
now  abandoned  the  king,  whose  cause  he  had  so 
warmly  espoused,  fled  to  the  primate  in  Denniark, 
and  there  raising  a  considerable  army  invaded  Nor- 
way, but  Sverre,  aided  by  a  body  of  troops  sent  from 
England  by  King  John,  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
rebels.  The  king  did  not  long  survive  this  victory, 
but  worn  out  by  the  harassing  contests  to  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  subjected,  he  was 
cut  otTat  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

It  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  evident  tendency 
of  the  government  of  Norway  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  sacerdotal  and  feudal  aristocracy.  This  tendency, 
however,  was  arrested  to  some  extent  by  the  first 
princes  of  the  house  of  Sverre,  who  a.sserted  the 
rights  of  the  monarch  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobles.  Rut  it  was  more  diflicidt 
to  contend  with  the  Romish  see,  which  has  ofien  been 
able  to  accomplish  more  by  secret  machinations 
than  in  open  warfare.  While  afTecting  to  renounce 
the  right  with  which  the  archbishop  of  Trondheim 
had  been  invested  of  controlling  the  choice  of  the 
monarch  on  every  vacancy,  the  papal  clnu'ch  induced 
the  crown  to  conlirm  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
prelates  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  endowments,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  lay  founders  from  their  rights 
of  patronage.  The  prelates  were  allowed  to  coin 
money,  and  niainlain  a  regular  body-guard  of  one 
hundred  aiTned  men  for  the  archbishop,  and  tony  tor 
each  bishop.  One  concession  was  followed  by  an- 
other,  and    the   archbishop  of  Trondheim,   taking 
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advantage  of  the  yoiitli  anrl  inexperience  of  Erik, 
son  of  Magnus  Hakonson,  who  ascended  the  tin-one 
at  the  age  of  tliirteen,  estoi'ted  from  him  at  his 
coronation  an  oatli,  tliat  he  would  render  the  churcli 
independent  of  the  secular  authority.  Having  gained 
this  point,  tlie  artful  primate  proceeded  to  act  upon 
it  by  publi.shing  an  edict  imposing  new  fines  for 
oiiences  against  the  canons  of  the  church.  The 
king's  advisers  refused  to  sanction  this  bold  step 
taken  by  the  primate  ;  and  to  vindicate  his  spiritual 
autliority,  he  excommunicated  the  royal  counsellors. 
The  king  in  turn  banished  the  primate,  who  forth- 
with set  out  for  Rome  to  lay  his  case  before  the 
Pope.  When  on  his  way  home  again  he  died  in 
Sweden,  and  his  successor  having  acknowledged 
liiuiself  the  vas.-al  of  Erik,  the  contest  was  termi- 
nated, and  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy  reduced 
within  more  reasonable  limiis. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Deimiark,  and  Sweden 
were  united  under  one  sovereign,  and  tliis  union  of 
Calmar,  as  it  was  called,  existed  nominally  at  least 
from  1397  to  1523,  during  which  long  period  there  was 
an  incessant  struggle  for  superiority  between  the 
crown  and  the  clergy.  So  harassing  were  the  re- 
peated encroachments  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  that 
the  Reformation  was  gladly  welcomed  as  likely  to 
weaken  the  power  and  abridge  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Popes.  Many  of  the  Norwegian  youth  had 
studied  at  "Wittemberg  and  other  German  nniver- 
sities,  where  they  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  and 
princi[iles  of  the  Reformers,  and  on  their  return 
home  they  found  both  rulers  and  people  ready  to 
embrace  the  reformed  faith.  But  what  tended 
chiefly  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Ret'onnation 
in  Norway  was  the  election  of  Christian  III.  to  the 
throne  by  the  lay  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom.  Hav- 
ing himself  been  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith, 
his  accession  was  violently  opposed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Trondheiui  and  the  other  Romish  prelates. 
The  zeal  of  the  monarch,  however,  was  only  quick- 
ened the  more  by  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  and 
he  resolved  to  introduce  the  reformed  worship  as  the 
religion  of  the  state.  "  A  recess  was  accordingly 
passed  and  signed  by  more  than  four  hundred  nobles, 
with  the  deputies  of  the  commons,  providing,  1. 
That  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  the  bishops 
should  be  for  ever  taken  away,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  their  dioceses  confided  to  learned  men  of  the 
reformed  faith,  under  the  title  of  superintendents. 
2.  That  the  castles,  manors,  and  other  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  prelates  and  monasteries,  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  crown.  3.  That  their  religious  hon.ses 
should  be  reformed;  the  regular  clergy  who  might 
not  choose  to  be  secularized,  to  be  allowed  to  I'emain 
in  their  respective  cloisters,  upon  condition  that 
they  should  hear  the  word  of  God,  lead  edifying 
lives,  and  that  their  surplus  revenues  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  hospiials  and  other  eleemo- 
synary establishments.     4.  Tliat   the  rights  of  lay 


patronage  should  be  preserved ;  the  clergy  to  exact 
from  the  peasants  only  their  regular  tithe,  one-third 
of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  curate,  one-third  to  the  proprietor  of  the  church, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  king,  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versity and  schools  of  learning.  The  king  consulted 
Luther  upon  the  manner  of  carrying  this  recess  into 
eftct,  and  by  his  advice,  instead  of  secularizing  the 
church-property,  he  reserved  a  certain  portion  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  the 
purposes  of  education  and  charity  ;  but  a  large  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  lands  ultimately  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  nobility,  by  successive  grants  from 
tlie  crown.  Thus  fell  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  Den- 
mark and  Norway;  and  its  de.^truction  marked  the 
epoch  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the  lay  aristocracy- 
over  the  other  orders  of  the  stale,  wliich  they  cou- 
tiriued  to  enjoy  until  the  revolution  of  1G60." 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  met  with  little  op- 
position in  Norway,  but  from  the  reign  of  Christian 
III.  it  continued  to  hold  its  ground,  and  to  difluse 
itself  among  all  classes  of  the  people  with  the  most 
gratifying  rapidity.  The  church  was  .strictly  Lu- 
tlierau,  and  though  nominally  episcopal,  the  bishops 
were  vested  only  with  the  power  of  superintendents. 
Matters  went  on  smoothly  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  peculiar  event  to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  But  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  a  re- 
markable person  arose,  who  has  earned  for  himself 
the  honourable  appellation  of  the  Norwegian  Re- 
former. Hans  Nielsou  Ilange,  the  pierson  to  whom 
we  refer,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  born  near 
Frederickstadt  in  the  year  1771.  From  his  boyhood 
he  manifested  a  serious  disposition,  often  singing, 
while  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  portions  of 
the  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  authorized  Danish  ver- 
sion, which  are  in  current  use  in  the  Church  of  Nov 
way.  One  day  in  the  year  1795,  while  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  field,  and  .singing  from  the  Danish  psalm 
book  the  hymn  beginning,  "  Jesus,  thy  sweet  com- 
munion to  taste,"  he  felt  himself  all  at  once  undergo 
a  complete  internal  change,  his  heart  and  soul  were 
lifted  up  to  the  Lord,  he  was  without  consciousness, 
and  to  use  his  own  strong  language,  he  was  '-beside 
himself."  From  this  moment  he  lormed  the  resolu- 
tion to  engage  publicly  in  the  Lord's  service.  He 
heard  as  it  were  a  voice  saying  to  him,  '•  Thou  shalt 
make  known  my  name  before  men.  Exhort  them 
that  they  may  be  converted,  and  seek  me  while  I 
am  to  be  found."  He  felt  that  this  inward  call  was 
from  the  Lord.  Throwing  aside  therefore  the  spade 
and  the  plough,  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  an 
evangelist;  preacliiug  the  gospel  from  one  end  of 
Norway  to  the  other.  Everywhere  he  was  gladly 
welcomed  and  eagerly  listened  to.  Through  his 
eloquent  and  powerful  appeals  many  were  aroused 
from  a  state  of  spiritual  torjjor,  and  led  with  the 
most  earnest  anxiety  to  seek  after  the  way  of  eter- 
nal life. 

While  Hauge  was  thus  labouring  zealously  in  the 
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CHUbC  of  Clirist,  a  spirit  of  opposition  arose  wliicli 
exposed  liiin  lo  imicli  ;uiiiovaiice  and  trouble.  Sev- 
cr,i]  times  lie  was  rudely  seized  when  |ireacliing,  and 
con\niilted  to  prison,  but  was  abv.iys  speedily  liber- 
ated. And  in  adtUtion  to  oecasion.il  persecution 
from  without,  he  wa.s  also  liable  to  tVe(iuent  tits  of 
ment.ll  depression  and  discoinagemcnt.  Si  ill  he 
continued  to  preach  the  gospel  both  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  Nor  did  he  limit  liis  labours  to 
pre.iching;  he  wTote  also  mmicrous  treatises  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  which  became  exceedingly  popular, 
and  were  well  litteil  from  the  simplicity  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  devotional  spirit  by  which  they  were 
pervaded,  not  only  to  enlighten  the  minds,  but  to 
affect  the  hearts  of  his  followers.  While  tluis  un- 
wearied in  preaching  and  writing  for  the  good  of 
souls,  he  earned  a  sid)sistence  for  himself  by  follow- 
ing the  occupation  of  a  mercliant  or  storekeeper  in 
Bergen,  and  by  diligence,  prudence,  and  economy, 
lie  realized  a  tolerable  income. 

An  intelligent  writer,  who  himself  travelled  in 
Norway  in  1829,  gives  the  following  description  of 
Ilaiige's  career  as  a  reformer:  "  Hauge  was  not  a 
dissenter  from  the  established  Lutheran  church  of 
Xorway.  Neither  in  his  preaching  nor  his  writings 
did  he  teach  any  dillVrence  of  doctrine.  He  enforced 
purer  \iews  of  Christian  morality,  while  he  tauglit  at 
the  same  time  the  doctrines  of  the  chiu-ch.  He 
called  for  no  change  of  opinion  or  of  established 
faith,  but  for  better  lives  and  more  Christian  prac- 
tice among  both  clergy  and  laity.  And  he  taught 
onhi  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  easting  out  the 
fables  and  wiclied  imaginings  of  men — -lilting  up  his 
voice  ag.iinst  the  coldness,  the  selfi.shness,  the  world- 
lincss,  and  the  scepticism  of  the  clergy — for  even 
into  Xorway  neology  had  made  its  way,  though  it 
h,is  never  had  such  a  hold  upon  the  whole  cluircli 
as  in  the  sister  country,  Denmark.  His  followers 
called  themselves  Upwiickk  —  amakened,  and  es- 
teemed themselves  members  of  the  Congregation 
of  Saints.  But  they  never  called  themselves,  nor 
were  esteemed,  dissenters;  they  professed  the  doc- 
trines of  tlie  church — from  the  sintul  slumbers  and 
negligence  of  which  tliey  had  come  out  and  separ- 
ated tliemselves.  They  met,  it  is  true,  to  hear  their 
favourite  preacher,  and  occasionally  by  themselves 
for  religious  purposes  in  the  open  air,  or  in  private 
dwellings,  but  they  did  not  on  that  account  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
They  were,  and  are  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Methodists, 
such  as  the  Methodists  were  before  they  constituted 
themselves  a  separate  body,  with  separate  places  of 
worship.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  had 
circumstances  been  favourable,  they  might  have 
become  a  regular  dissenting  body.  H.id  the  laws 
and  circumstances  of  Norway  been  such  as  tliose 
of  England  and  Scotland  when  Wesley  and  Erskine 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  leading  sects  in  these 
countries,  the  Haugeaner — for  by  this  name  they 
are  generally  distinguished  in  Xorway — had  probti- 


bly  long  ago  separsited  from  the  church.  But  the 
law  forbids  the  establishment  of  conventicles,  and 
though  it  did  not,  the  Norwegians  are  too  poor  to 
support  any  dissenting  clergy. 

"  But  though  the  law  expressly  forbids  the  disse- 
mination of  sti-ange  opinions,  yit  the  patenial  gov- 
ernment of  Denmark  showed  much  lenity  towards 
the  relbrmer  and  his  followers.  Though  much  spo- 
ken against,  yet  to  those  who  could  see  through  the 
mists  of  prejudice,  it  was  evident  he  was  doing  much 
good — at  once  awakening  the  jieople  and  arousing 
the  clergy.  But  enthusiasm  is  not  suited  to  every 
mind,  and  where  sound  discretion  is  wanting,  none 
but  evil  consequences  can  follow  its  manifesta- 
tion. Hauge  had  stirred  up  many  men,  and  while 
he  had  awakened  zeal,  he  had  tailed  in  im|'art- 
Lng  knowledge  enough  to  direct  it.  His  follow- 
ers broke  out  inio  most  ridiculous  and  sinful  ex- 
cesses, and  the  bhmie  of  all  was  naturally  thrown 
upon  him.  In  1804  he  visited  a  meeting  of  the 
brethren  at  ChristiansfeUit,  and  he  found  there  that 
he  could  not  stop  the  stone  he  had  set  in  motion 
— he  could  still  impart  to  it  new  velocity,  but  he 
could  not  restrain  its  aberrations.  The  extravagance 
to  which  he  was  there  a  witness,  and  the  reports 
which  reached  him  from  other  quarters,  probablv 
contributed  more  to  chasten  liis  own  enthusiasm,  atid 
to  lejid  him  to  the  adoption  of  more  jjrudent  and 
less  exciting  means  of  reformation,  than  the  legal 
measures  which  were  speedily  instituted  against 
him. 

"Among  the  more  extraordinary  proceedings  of 
his  followers,  were  the  methods  thev  adopted  for 
(biving  out  the  devil,  the  results  of  winch  were  occa- 
sionally wounding,  maiming,  and  death.  Such  ex- 
travagancies c;innc)t  appear  incredible  to  those  who 
have  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  higher  classes 
of  Methodists  no  farther  back  than  tive-and-twentv 
or  thirty  years.  The  driving  out  of  the  devil  was  a 
familiar  operation  among  them.  It  was  t  e  same  in 
manner  and  kind  with  the  delusion  in  Norwav ;  it 
dithered  oidy  in  degree. 

"But  such  outrages  could  not  be  permitted  :  the 
conservation  of  the  public  peace,  juid  of  the  lives  of 
the  people,  called  upon  the  government  to  interlere. 
Inquiries  were  instituted,  and  llaiige  was  arrested. 
This  event  took  place  in  October  1804.  The  aflair 
was  delegated  to  an  especial  commission  in  Chris- 
tiana. The  reformer  could  not  be  accused  of  any 
direct  accession  to  the  outrages  of  liis  followers;  but 
the  prejudice  was  strong  against  him.  and  he  was 
arraigned  upon  two  charges  :  tirst.  for  holding  as- 
semblies for  divine  worship,  without  lawful  appoint- 
ment ;  and,  second,  tor  teaching  error,  and  contempt 
of  the  established  instructors.  Nine  years  had  elap- 
sed since  he  began  his  cjueer,  during  which  he  had 
sutl'crcd  much,  and  undergone  much  persecution.  The 
matter  was  now  tried  and  decided,  and  he  was  coii- 
denmed  to  liard  labom-  in  the  fortresses  for  two 
years,  and  to  pay  all  the  expenses     This  sciitenco 
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was  afterwards  commuted  in  tlie  supreme  court  to  a 
(iiie  of  a  tliousaud  dollars. 

"  With  tliis  decision  ended  tlie  public  life  of  Ilaiige. 
All  persecution  ceased,  and  his  mind  became  calmer  ; 
his  continual  anxiety,  his  itinerancies,  and  his  preach- 
ings ceased.  He  lived  peaceable,  pious,  and  re- 
spected by  all ; — a  man  of  blameless  life  and  unim- 
peachable integrity.  Though  he  no  longer  went 
about  preaching,  he  still  kept  up  a  close  coinmuni- 
calion  witli  his  followers;  and  he  probably  did  as 
much  real  good  during  his  retirement  as  during  the 
years  of  his  more  active  life.  He  contirmed  by  ad- 
vice and  exam[ile  the  lessons  be  bad  formerly  taught  ; 
and  the  great  moral  influence  which  his  strenuous 
preaching  exercised  upon  the  clergy  did  not  cease 
even  with  his  death.  He  lived  nearly  twenty  years 
after  the  period  of  his  trial,  and  died  so  late  as  the 
24th  of  March  1824." 

The  etiect  of  liis  labours  as  a  Christian  reformer 
is  still  felt  in  Norway.  His  followers,  called  after 
his  name  Haugeaner,  are  found  in  every  part  of  tlie 
country,  and  form  a  body  of  men  held  in  high  esteem 
for  their  peaceable  dispositions  and  their  pious  lives. 
Remaining  still  in  communion  with  the  church,  the 
influence  of  their  example  is  extensively  felt,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  religious  character  of  the  people 
at  large  is  ever^-where  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  most 
beneticial  description. 

The  political  connexion  which,  ever  since  the 
nnion  of  Calinar,  had  subsisted  between  Norway  and 
Denmark,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1814,  13erna- 
dotte,  king  of  Sweden,  having  received  Norway  in 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Finland.  The  Norwe- 
gians complained  loudly  against  this  compulsory 
transference  ;  yet  it  was  no  small  advantage  wliich 
accrued  from  this  change  of  political  relations,  that 
they  regained  the  free  constitution  of  which  Den- 
mark had  deprived  tliem.  The  Norwegians  are  a 
noble  peojile.  In  hospitality,  benevolence,  and  in- 
corruptible integrity  they  are  unrivalled.  Their 
love  of  country  is  strong;  their  simplicity  patri- 
archal. The  established  religion  is  the  Lutheran  ; 
and  the  form  of  church  government  episcopal.  Jews 
are  altogether  prohibited  from  settling  in  Norway. 
"  The  church  establishment  com|)rises,  according 
to  Thaarup,  5  bishops,  49  deans,  and  about  417  pas- 
tors of  churches  and  chapels.  The  seats  of  the 
episcopal  sees  are  Christiam'a,  Christiansand,  Ber- 
gen, Trondheiin,  and  Norrland  or  AUtahoug ;  the 
latter  was  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  is  only  remarkable  as  being  the 
most  northernly  bishopric  in  Europe.  There  are 
336  prestegilds  or  parishes,  many  of  them  of  large 
extent,  containing  from  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants, 
anil  requiring  four  or  five  separate  cliurcbes  or  cha- 
pels. The  incomes  of  the  bishops  may  be  reckoned 
about  4.000  dollars  (£850),  and  of  the  rural  clergy 
from  800  to  1,G00  (£170  to  £340).  The  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived  are,  a  small  assessment 
of  grain  in  lieu  of  tithe  from  each  farm, — Easter  and 


Ch;  istnias  oriering.s, — and  dues  for  marriages,  chris- 
tenings, and  funerals,  which  are  pretty  high.  There 
are  fiar-prices  as  in  Scotland,  by  which  payments  in 
grain  may  be  converted  into  monev.  In  every  pres- 
tegild  there  are  several  farms,  besides  the  glebe, 
which  belong  to  the  living,  and  are  let  for  a  share  of 
the  produce,  or  at  a  small  yearly  rent,  and  a  tine  at 
each  renewal.  One  of  these  is  appropriated  to  the 
minister's  widow,  as  a  kind  of  li:e-annuity.  The 
Norwegian  clergy  are  a  well-informed  body  of  men, 
possessing  much  influence  over  tlieir  flock.';,  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  dili- 
gent in  superintending  the  interests  of  education." 

Since  the  separation  of  Norway  from  Denmark  and 
its  annexation  to  Sweden,  the  Norwegian  Church  has 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  constitution  of  the  Danish 
Lutheran  Clun-ch  as  settled  by  Christian  V.  in  1683, 
and  also  to  the  Danish  ritual  as  laid  down  in  1685. 
But  efforts  have  been  put  forth  from  time  to  time  to 
get  some  alterations  brouglit  about.  So  recently  as 
1857  there  was  a  proposal  made  in  the  Storthing  for 
the  establisliment  of  a  p.irish  council,  consisting  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  a  certain  number  of 
laymen  chosen  from  the  communicants  or  members 
of  the  church.  Hitherto  the  whole  management  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  belonged  to  the  government, 
.and  in  certain  cases  to  the  bishop  or  to  ihe  prub-4. 
The  proposed  alteration  was  only  rejected  by  a  small 
majority  ;  and  will,  in  all  probability,  yet  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  thus  admitting  the  lay  element  into 
the  government  of  the  church.  The  election  of 
clergymen  is  vested,  in  the  flrst  instance,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  minister  of  state,  who,  with  the  advice 
of  the  bishop,  selects  three  candidates,  from  whom 
tlie  king  ajipoints  one  to  the  vacant  parish.  A 
bishop  is  elected  by  the  probsts  in  the  vacant  bishop- 
ric, and  the  choice  made  must  receive  the  royal 
sanction.  The  clergy  consist  of  three  orders,  bishops, 
probsts,  and  priests,  diflering  from  each  other  not  in 
rank,  but  in  oflicial  duty.  The  priest  is  required  to 
preach,  to  administer  the  sacraments,  to  dispense  con- 
flrmation,  and  to  preside  at  the  board  which  in  every 
parish  manages  the  poor-fund.  The  probst,  who  is 
also  a  priest  or  clergyman  of  a  parish,  is  bound,  in 
addition  to  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary  clerical  du- 
ties, to  make  an  annual  visitation  and  inspection  of 
the  ditl'erent  iiarishes  wiiliin  his  circuit,  to  examine 
the  children  iu  the  diii'erent  schools,  and  also  the 
candidates  for  confirmation,  to  inspect  the  church 
records,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  atTairs  of  the  par- 
isii.  Of  all  these  things  the  probst  must  render  a 
regular  report  every  year  to  the  bishop.  The  bish- 
ops, of  whom  there  are  five  in  Norway,  are  required 
to  visit  their  bishoprics  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
but  from  the  large  number  of  parishes  under  the 
superintendence  of  each  bishop,  he  can  only  visit 
the  whole  in  the  course  of  three  years.  At  the 
visitation  of  the  bishop  all  the  children  attending 
school  assemble  in  church  to  be  examined  along 
with   the   candidates    for    confirmation,   and    those 
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yuiiiig  people  wliu  linve  been  cuiiliiincd  niiice  tlic  last 
visilntinii. 

Tlic  ceremony  of  coiifirmRtioii  is  performed  in  tlio 
Norwegian  cliiircli  by  tlie  niinistor  of  the  parish, 
oiu-e  or  twice  a-year.  Tlie  ordination  of  a  clergy- 
man belongs  exclusively  lo  the  blsliop,  but  it  is  not 
considered  as  commnnicitlng  any  special  gifts  or 
graces.  The  Induction  of  the  priest  or  clergyman  Is 
performed  by  the  probst.  Sludunts  of  ihcology, 
afier  attending  a  university  for  a  certain  time,  are 
allowed  to  ))rcacli,  although  they  may  not  have 
completed  their  studies.  Tlie  church  of  Norway 
combines  witli  the  holy  ordinance  of  tlie  Lord's 
Supper  the  practice  of  absohillon.  The  power  to 
absolve  Is  not  considered  lo  belong  to  the  clergyman 
as  an  Individual,  but  to  be  vested  In  the  church  In 
whose  iiaiiie  tlie  furgivencss  of  sins  is  pronounced. 
Absolution  tlien,  according  to  tliis  view,  Is  not  a 
power  glien  to  the  clergy,  liut  to  the  church  or  body 
of  believers  which  Is  represented  by  tlie  clergy. 
Hcforc  the  act  of  absolution  a  sermon  is  preached, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  any  otlier  tlian 
true  penitents  from  applying  for  absolution.  The 
rite  itself  Is  thus  performed.  The  penitents  kneel 
before  the  altar,  and  the  clergyman  laying  his  hands 
on  their  heads,  utters  these  words,  "  I  promise  you 
the  precious  forgiveness  of  all  your  sin.s,  In  the  name 
of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Having  received  the  absolution,  the  peni- 
tents retire  lo  their  seats,  and  a  hymn  Is  sung,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  clergyman  chants  the  words  of 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Suiipcr,  the  congregation 
again  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  now  the  ele- 
ments are  distributed. 

The  inner  life  of  the  Church  of  Norway  has  been 
not  a  little  alVected  by  the  founding  of  the  univer- 
sity at  Christianla  in  1811,  and  the  separation  of 
the  country  from  Denmark  In  1814.  Before  these 
two  noted  events,  the  clergy  were  uniformly  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  Ger- 
man rationalism  prevailed  to  a  melancholy  extent. 
Danes  were  frequently  appointed  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  parishes,  to  the  groat  annoyance  of  the 
people,  who  were  most  unwilling  to  receive  their 
ministrations.  But  from  the  time  that  the  Norwe- 
gian students  of  theology  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing their  own  national  imiversily,  a  new  life  seemed 
to  be  infused  into  them,  and  tVom  that  era  may  be 
dated  the  dawn  of  a  true  spiritual  liglit  In  the  cliurch 
of  Norway.  Two  excellent  men,  llersleb  and  Sle- 
nersen,  dLsciples  of  the  celebrated  Danish  theologian 
Gruiidtvlg,  exercised  a  very  favourable  inlhience 
over  the  theological  students,  llauge  also,  both  by 
his  sermons  and  his  printed  treatises,  had  done  much 
to  revive  true  religion  among  the  jicople;  and  the 
Ilaiigeaner  being  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  worship, 
ha\e  spread  ihenisclves  over  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  and  are  recognized,  wlierever  tliey  are 
tonnd,  as  a  quiet,  inolVenslve,  pious  people. 

It  is  ail  important  feature  in  the  Norwegian  church 


at  the  jiresent  time,  that  a  large  number  of  bot  i  the 
clergy  and  laity  are  disciples  of  the  Danish  ilieolo- 
gian  Gruiidtvlg,  and  hence  receive  the  name  of 
GrumUrhjUins.  Not  that  they  are  dissenters  from 
the  Lutheran  churcli,  but  they  enterlain  peculiar 
opiiiiona  on  several  points  of  doctrine,  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  of  the  High  Churchraen  in  the 
Church  of  England.  They  hold,  for  example,  that 
the  act  of  ordination  conveys  peculiar  gills  and 
graces,  and  hence  niaintain  very  strong  views  as  to 
the  ."acrcdness  of  the  clergy  as  distinguished  from 
the  laity.  They  hold  high  opinions  as  to  the  \alue 
of  tradition,  and  attach  a  very  great  Importance  to 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  they  regard  as  Inspired. 
In  regard  to  many  portions  of  Scripture,  they  are 
doubtful  as  to  their  inspiiatiun,  but  they  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  Insiiiration  of  the  Creed,  and  thai  it 
contains  enough  fur  our  salvation.  Accordingly, 
they  are  accustomed  to  address  to  the  peoiile  such 
words  as  these,  "  Believe  In  the  words  in  which  you 
are  biqitized;  if  you  do,  your  soul  is  saved."  They 
consider  the  Bible  a  useful,  and  even  a  necessary 
book  for  the  clergy;  but  a  diuigerous  book  for  lay- 
men. They  hold  a  very  singular  opinion  as  to  the 
importance  of  "  the  living  words,"  and  niaintain  that 
the  word  lu-eached  has  quite  a  dilVerent  effect  I'rom 
the  word  read.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  faith  cannot  possibly  come  by  reading,  and  must 
come  by  hearing,  referring  in  proof  of  their  state- 
ment to  Uom.  X.  14.  Even  in  the  schools  whieh 
happen  to  be  in  charge  of  Grundlvigians,  we  lind  this 
principle  carried  into  operation,  everything  what- 
ever being  taught  by  the  living  voice  of  a  school- 
master, and  not  by  a  written  book.  Grundtvig,  the 
founder  of  this  class  of  theologians.  Is  still  alive,  re- 
siding at  Copenhagen,  and  oflicl.iling  as  preacher  in 
an  ho.spital  I'or  old  women.  He  is  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  disciples,  not  only  In  Norway,  but  to  a 
still  greater  extent  in  Denmark.  Many  of  the  most 
leurned  clergymen  In  both  countries  belong  to  this 
school,  though  not  all  of  them  carrying  their  opinions 
so  far  as  the  old  poet  and  enthusiast  Grundtvig 
himself.  The  veteran  theologian,  now  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  is  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  edits  with  great  freshness 
and  energy  a  weekly  paper.  In  which  lie  advocates 
his  peculiar  opinions  with  the  most  remarkable  suc- 
cess. Grundtvig,  along  with  the  excellent  Bishop 
Miiii>ter  of  Copenhagen,  has  done  great  ser\lee  lo 
the  cause  of  truth  by  his  able  as.saults  upon  the  Iva- 
tionalism  of  Germany. 

NO  T.ARICOX,  one  of  the  three  principal  branches 
of  the  literal  C.4BU.M,.\  (which  see).  It  is  a  term 
borrowed  I'rom  the  Ivomans,  among  whom  the  iiola- 
rii,  notaries,  or  shorthand  writers,  were  accustomed 
to  u.se  single  letters  to  signify  whole  words.  Nola- 
rlcoii,  among  the  Cabbalistic  .lews,  is  twofold: 
sometimes  one  word  is  formed  t'rom  the  initial  or 
lin;U  letters  of  two  or  more  words;  and  soniclimes 
the  letters  of  one  word  are  taken  as  the  initials  of  ro 
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inaiiv  otlier  -words,  and  tlie  words  so  collected  are 
deemed  faithful  expositions  of  some  of  the  nieanings 
of  a  particular  text.  Thns  in  Dent.  xxx.  12.  Moses 
asks,  "Who  shall  go  np  for  us  to  heaven?"  The 
initial  letters  of  the  original  words  form  the  Hebrew 
word  for  circumcision,  and  the  final  letters  compose 
the  word  Jehovah.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  God 
gave  circumcision  as  the  way  to  heaven. 

NOTARY,  the  term  used  in  the  ancient  Christian 
church  to  denote  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  a  deli- 
berative assembly,  or  the  clerk  of  a  court.  It  was 
particidarly  his  duty  to  record  the  protocols  of  sy- 
nods, and  the  doings  of  councils.  He  was  also  re- 
quired to  write  the  memoirs  of  such  as  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  Notary  frequently  acted  the  part 
of  a  modern  secretary  of  legation,  and  was  often 
employed  by  bishops  and  patriarchs  in  exercising 
supervision  over  remote  parts  of  their  dioceses. 
Notaries  were  sometimes  engaged  to  write  down  the 
discourses  of  .=ome  of  the  most  eloquent  and  famous 
preachers.  In  this  way  many  of  the  sermons  of  St. 
Chrysostom  were  pre.'^erved.  The  term  Notary  was 
used  in  the  ninth  century  to  denote  special  officers 
among  the  Paulichns  (which  see),  who  seem  to 
have  been  eniploved  in  transcribing  those  origin.al 
documents  which  served  as  sources  of  knowledge  to 
tlie  sect.  "It  was  a  principle,"  Neander  tells  ns, 
"  with  the  Pmdkians,  that  all  might  be  enabled, 
under  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  to  draw  knowledge  from  the  pure  fountain  of 
Christ's  own  doctrine;  and  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  was  probably  one  of  tlie  duties  of  these 
Notaries  or  writers." 

NOTUS.     See  Austkr. 

NOVATIANS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
the  third  century,  deriving  its  name  from  Novatian, 
a  presbyter  in  the  church  at  Ronie,  who  held  strong 
views  on  the  subject  of  church  discipline.  This 
man,  who  had  acquired  celebrity  as  a  theological 
writer,  maintained  that  such  as  had  fallen  into  the 
more  heinous  sins,  and  especially  those  who  had 
denied  Christ  during  the  Decian  persecution,  ought 
never  to  be  admitted  again  into  the  I'ellowship  of  the 
church.  The  prevailing  opinion,  however,  which 
was  shared  by  Cornelius,  a  man  of  great  influence, 
was  in  favour  of  a  more  lenient  course.  Accord- 
ingly, in  A.  D.  250,  when  it  was  proposed  to  elect 
Cornelius  bishop  of  Rome,  it  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Novatian.  Cornelius,  however,  was  cho- 
sen, and  Novatian  withdrew  from  communion  with 
him.  In  the  following  year  a  council  was  held  at 
Rome,  wlien  Novatian  was  exconnnunicatcd  along 
with  all  who  adhered  to  him.  This  led  to  a  schism, 
and  through  the  active  influence  of  Novalns,  a  pres- 
byter of  Carthage,  who  had  fled  to  Rome  during  the 
heat  of  this  controversy,  Novatian  was  compelled  by 
bis  party  to  accept  the  oflice  of  bishop  in  ojiposition 
to  Cornelius. 

.V  controversy  was  now  carried  on  with  great 
keenness,  and  both   parties,  as   was  usual  in  such 


cases  of  dispute,  sought  to  secure  on  their  side  the 
verdict  of  the  great  metropolitan  churclies  at  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Carthage,  and  both  sent  dele- 
gates to  these  conmuniities.  The  Novatian  schism 
was  founded  on  two  points,  the  first  relating  to  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  readmitting  heinous 
transgressors,  even  though  professedly  penitent,  to 
church  fellowship  ;  and  the  second  relating  to  tlie 
question.  What  constitutes  the  idea  and  essence  of  a 
true  church  ?  On  the  first  point  the  Novatians  held, 
that  the  church  has  no  right  to  grant  absolution  to 
any  one  who  by  mortal  sin  has  tritled  away  the  par- 
don obtained  for  him  by  Christ,  and  appropriated  to 
him  by  baptism.  With  regard  to  tlie  second  point, 
the  Novatians  maintained  that  one  of  the  essential 
marks  of  a  true  church  being  purity  and  holiness, 
every  church  which  tolerated  in  its  bosom,  or  read- 
mitted within  its  communion  heinous  transgi-essors, 
had,  by  that  very  act,  forfeited  the  name  and  the 
privileges  of  a  true  Christian  church.  Hence  the 
Novatians,  regarding  themselves  as  the  only  pure 
church,  called  themselves  Cot/iariists  or  Catliari,  pure. 
In  accordance  with  their  peculiar  views  they  in.sisted 
on  baptizing  anew  those  Christians  who  joined  their 
communion.  The  milder  view  of  church  discipline 
obtained  the  ascendency,  and  the  Novatians,  though 
they  continued  to  flourish  for  a  long  time  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Christendom,  disappeared  in  the  sixth 
century. 

NOVENA,  a  term  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
denote  nine  days  spent  in  devotional  exercises  on 
any  special  occasion. 

NOVENDIALE  iLat.  nnvtrn,  nine,  and  (ties,  a 
day),  a  festival  lasting  for  nine  days,  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  when  stones  fell  from 
heaven.  It  was  first  instituted  by  Tulhis  Hostilius. 
The  word  was  also  applied  to  the  sacrifice  which  was 
ort'ered  among  the  Romans  at  the  close  of  the  nine 
days  devoted  to  mourning  and  the  solemnities  con- 
nected with  the  dead.  The  heathen  practice  now 
referred  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacrifices, 
seems  to  have  been  continued  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Augustine  speaks  of  some 
in  his  time  who  observed  a  tioveiidiule  in  relation  to 
their  dead,  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  forbidden  as 
being  merely  a  heathen  custom. 

NOVENSILES  Dlil,  nine  guds  alleged  to  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Eiruscan.s,  and  to  have  been 
allowed  by  Jupiter  to  hurl  his  thunder.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  afterwards  emjiloyed  among  the 
Romans  to  denote  those  gods  who  were  introduced 
at  Rome  from  any  place  which  had  been  conquered. 

NOVICE,  one  who  has  entered  a  religious  house, 
but  not  yet  taken  the  vow. 

NOVITIATE,  the  time  spent  in  a  monastery  or 
nnnnery  by  way  of  trial  before  taking  the  vow. 

NOVITIOLI,  a  name  ajiiilied  by  Tertullian  to 
Catfxhumens  (which  see),  because  they  were  just 
entering  upon  that  state  which  made  them  ciuidi- 
dates  for  eternal  life. 
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NOV().)K\T/CI,  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the 
Ri;.sso-Gi!Ki:k  Ciil'RCII  (which  see),  who  are  strong- 
ly in  favour  uf  marriage  in  opposition  to  tliose  who 
pretVr  a  life  of  celibacy. 

NOX.     See  Nyx. 

NUDll'KDALIA  (Lat.  nudm,  bare,  and  pes, 
lie<li.s,  a  footX  a  procession  and  ceremonies  observed 
at  Konie  in  case  of  drouglit.  in  wliicli  the  worsliippci-s 
walked  with  bare  feet  in  token  of  mourning  and  liii- 
mili.ition  before  the  gods.  'I'liis  practice  was  fol- 
lowed at  Rome  in  the  worship  of  Cyhele,  and  seems 
also  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  worship  oi  Ink. 

NULL.-VTCNENSKS  (Lat.  nnthtenm,  nowhere), 
an  epitliet  applied  to  bishops,  according  to  some  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  who  were  ordained  over  no  par- 
ticular charge,  but  with  a  general  authority  to  pi-each 
the  gospel  whenever  they  had  it  in  their  power. 
Sncli  bishops  were  very  rare  in  the  primitive  chm-ch. 

NUMElilA,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans who  was  wont  to  be  invoked  by  women  in 
cliildbirth. 

NUN,  a  female  secluded  from  the  world  in  a  nun- 
nery under  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity.  The  age 
at  which  novices  may  make  their  profession  ditVers 
in  dilTerent  countries,  bnt  tl;e  rule  laid  down  by  the 
council  of  Trent  only  requires  that  the  jiarty  should 
be  of  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  that  no  females  should 
take  the  veil  without  previous  examination  by  the 
bi-hop.  The  following  description  of  the  ceremo- 
nial of  a  novice  taking  the  vows  is  from  the  pen  of 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  as  it  took  place  in 
Rome :  "  By  particular  favour  we  bad  been  fur- 
nished with  billets  for  the  best  seats,  and,  after 
waiting  about  half  an  hour,  two  footmen  in  rich 
liveries  made  way  for  the  young  countess,  who  en- 
tered the  crowded  chinch  in  full  dress,  her  dark  hair 
blazing  with  diamonds.  Supported  by  her  mother 
she  advanced  to  the  altar.  Tbe  officiating  priest  was 
the  Cardinal  Vicario,  a  tine-looking  old  man  ;  the 
discourse  from  the  pidpit  was  pronounced  by  a  Do- 
minican monk,  who  addressed  her  as  the  affianced 
spouse  of  Christ, — a  saint  on  earth,  one  who  had 
renounced  the  vanities  of  the  world  for  a  foretaste  of 
the  joys  of  heaven. 

"Tlie  sermon  ended,  the  lovely  victim  herself, 
kneeling  before  the  altar  at  the  feet  of  the  Cardinal, 
solemnly  abjured  that  world  whose  pleasures  and 
a.Tections  she  seemed  so  well  calculated  to  enjoy, 
and  pronounced  those  vows  which  severed  her  Ironi 
them  for  ever. 

"As  her  voice,  in  soft  recitative,  chaunted  these 
fatal  words,  I  believe  iberc  was  scjircely  an  eye  in 
the  whole  of  that  vast  church  unmoistcned  by  tears. 

"The  diamonds  that  sparkled  in  her  dark  hair 
were  taken  off,  and  her  long  and  beautiful  tresses 
fell  luxuriantly  down  her  shoulders. 

"  The  grate  that  was  to  entomb  her  was  opened. 
The  abbess  and  her  bl.ack  train  of  nuns  appeared. 
Their  choral  voices  chaunted  a  strain  of  welcome.  It 
said,  or  seemed  to  say — '  Sister  spirit,  come  away  !' 


She  renounced  her  name  and  title,  adupted  a  new 
.appellation,  received  the  solemn  benediction  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  the  last  embraces  of  her  weeping 
friends,  and  passed  into  that  bourne  from  whence 
she  was  never  to  return. 

"  A  pannel  behind  the  high  altar  now  opened,  and 
she  appeared  at  the  grate  again.  Here  she  was  de- 
spoiled of  her  ornaments  and  her  si»lendid  attire,  her 
beautitiil  hair  was  mercilessly  severed  Irom  her  head 
by  the  fatal  .shears  of  the  sisters,  and  they  hastened 
to  invest  her  with  the  sober  robes  of  the  nun — the 
white  coif  and  the  noviciate  veil. 

'•  Throughout  the  whole  ceremony  she  showed 
great  calmness  and  firmness;  and  it  was  not  till  all 
was  over  th.at  her  eyes  were  moistened  with  tears  of 
natural  emotion.  She  afterwards  appeared  at  the  lit- 
tle postern-gate  of  the  convent,  to  receive  the  sym- 
pathy, and  praise,  and  congratulations  of  all  her 
friends  and  acquaintances,  nay,  even  of  strangere, 
all  of  whom  are  expected  to  pay  their  complinienls 
to  the  new  spouse  of  heaven." 

The  description  now  given  refers  to  the  first  pro- 
fession of  a  nun  on  the  taking  of  the  white  veil,  a 
step  which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  novi- 
ciate or  year  of  trial,  and  is  not  irrevocable.  But 
the  prn/exsior,  properly  so  called,  or  the  taking  of 
the  black  veil,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  uo\iciate,  .■  iid 
the  commencement  of  the  regular  life  of  the  pro 
fessed  nun.  When  once  this  ceremony  has  been 
gone  through,  the  step,  both  in  the  eye  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  and  in  the  eye  of  the  civil  law  hi  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  is  beyond  recall.  The  individual 
who  has  taken  tbe  black  veil  is  a  rec)use  for  lite, 
and  can  only  l)e  released  from  her  vow  by  death  The 
ceremony  which  thus  seals  the  nun's  doom  for  life  is 
attended,  of  course,  with  peculiar  solemnity  and  in- 
terest. We  give  a  graphic  account  of  it  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Ilobart  Seymour  as  contained  in  his 
'  Pilgrimage  to  Rome :'  ''  There  was  mass  celebrated 
on  the  occasiun  for^a  small  congi-egation  ;  the  three 
priests  were  robed  in  cloth  of  gold;  their  vestments 
were  singularly  rich,  there  being  nothing  visible  but 
gold.  Beyond  this,  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
bnt  the  age  of  the  officiating  priest.  His  two  assist- 
ants were  men  of  about  thirty-live  years  of  age, 
while  he  himself  was  not  more  than  twenty-five. 
He  was  a  fine  young  m.an,  and  seemed  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  awl'ul  mysteries  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  If  the  destined  mm  had  been  the  dear  and 
cherished  id(d  of  his  heart  of  hearts  from  his  first 
love  till  this  moment,  he  could  not  have  shown 
deeper  or  more  devotional  feelings  ;  and  I  could  not 
but  feel  prepossessed  by  his  maimer;  though  I 
thought  it  strange,  that  one  so  young  in  years  should 
have  been  selected  on  so  public  an  ocaision  for  the 
chaplaincy  of  a  nunnery. 

"  The  mass  ended ;  the  priests  retired ;  the  car- 
dinal arrived.  The  moment  he  was  announced  as 
at  the  doors  of  the  cb.apel,  the  novice,  who  was 
about  to  assume  the   lilack   veil,  appciued  as  by  a 
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miracle  over  the  altar.  To  understand  tins  it  is 
necessary  to  observp,  that  the  picture  over  the  altar 
was  removed,  and  there  appeared  a  grating  beliiiid 
it ;  it  proved  an  opening  to  an  inner  chapel  within 
the  interior  of  the  monastery.  This,  I  confess,  did 
startle  me  a  little,  it  showed  that  these  sacred  pic- 
tures are  sometimes  secret  doors,  the  very  last 
things  that  should  be  desired  in  a  nunnery ;  it  sug- 
gested strange  thoughts.  At  this  grating,  however, 
there  knelt  a  living  novice,  a  young  female  of  about 
eighteen  ;  she  was  dressed  as-  a  novice  ;  the  white 
veil  was  thrown  back  ;  her  face  was  open  to  view ; 
she  held  a  lighted  candle  in  one  hand  ;  she  had  a 
black  cruciiix  with  a  white  figiu'e  on  her  other  arm  ; 
her  eyes  were  fixed  immoveably  on  this  crucifix. 
.\nd  as  she  knelt  in  that  elevated  place  above  the 
altar,  visible  to  every  eye,  a  living  nun  in  all  the 
reality  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  fulness  of  youth, 
instead  of  the  mere  pictured  representation  usually 
presented  there — as  she  then  knelt  with  her  veil, 
her  caudle,  her  crucifix,  and  all  the  perspective  of  an 
inner  chapel-behind  her,  with  its  groined  roof,  and 
its  adorned  and  crimson  hangings  in  the  distance — 
as  she  there  knelt  to  take  the  great  and  final  step, 
wliich  nothing  but  death  coidd  over  retrace,  she  be- 
came the  object  of  universal  sympathy,  ami  the  cen- 
tre on  which  every  eye  was  turned. 

'•  The  cardinal  entered — p.assed  to  the  altar — made 
his  private  devotions,  and,  taking  no  more  notice  of 
the  novice  kneeling  over  the  altar,  than  if  she  were  the 
mere  picture  usually  there,  he  seated  himself,  while 
his  attendants  stripped  him  of  his  cardinal's  robe 
of  scarlet,  as  is  usual,  and  proceeded  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation  to  robe  him  in  his  episcopal 
vestments.  He  soon  appeared  with  the  mitre  upon 
his  brow,  bis  shepherd's  crook  in  his  hand,  and  his 
whole  person  enveloped  in  silver  tissue  set  off  by 
trinnniiigs  and  fringings  of  gold.  He  sat  with  his 
back  to  the  altar. 

"  After  the  Cardinal  hiid  thus  com])lctcd  his  toilet 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  the  cont'essor  of 
tlie  monastery  a|iproached  him — kissed  his  hand — 
took  a  chair,  and  seating  himself,  addressed  the 
novice  on  the  step  she  was  about  to  take.  He  told 
her  it  was  meritorious — that  by  it  slie  was  about  to 
be  wedded  to  her  most  loved  and  loving  husband 
whom  she  had  chosen,  even  to  Jesus  Christ — that 
in  taking  this  step  she  was  preserving  her  virgin 
state,  making  herself  like  the  angels  of  Iieaven — and 
that  when  she  died  she  would  be  worthy  of  Para- 
dise. The  whole  address  seemed  that  of  a  kindly- 
natiired  man,  very  much  like  the  amiable,  warm- 
hearted father  of  a  family  ;  but  going  throughout  on 
tlie  assumption  that  the  interior  of  a  luimiery  was  the 
only  spot  in  oiu'  creation  where  female  iimocence 
and  purity  could  be  preserved!  He  was  apparently 
a  man  of  quiet  mind,  and  full  of  good  nature  ami 
good  humour.  He  seemed  under  forty  years  of  ,age, 
and  considering  he  was  younger  than  myself,  and 
withal  an  unmarried  man,  I  thought  him  rather  too 


young  to  be  the  confessor  of  a  nunnery.  St.  Paul 
recommends  us  to  '  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men.' 

"  After  this  address,  the  Cardinal  knelt  and  prayed. 
The  novice  rose  from  her  knees  and  disappeared. 
The  choir  executed  some  fine  music  and  singing. 
The  Cardinal  chanted  some  petitions.  The  choir 
chanted  some  responses.  Tlie  Cardinal  then  again 
knelt  and  offered  a  long  prayer. 

"  As  he  was  uttering  the  concluding  words  of  his 
prayer,  there  mingled  with  his  voice  the  tones  of 
distant  music.  It  came  from  the  depths  of  the  mo- 
nastery, where  the  sisterhood  commenced  some 
chant  that  at  first  was  softened  and  sweetened  by 
distance,  and  then  slowly  grew  loud  and  more  loud 
as  the  nuns  moved  tlirough  the  interior  chapel. 
From  the  position  where  I  stood,  I  could  see  all  the 
upper  but  not  the  lower  part  of  this  chapel.  I  was 
able  also  to  see  the  crucifix  and  other  decorations 
over  its  altar,  but  not  being  able  to  see  the  lower 
part  of  the  chapel  I  could  not  look  on  the  nuns,  but 
w;is  obliged  to  content  myself  by  listening  to  their 
voices  as  they  sung  some  litany,  and  slowly  ap- 
proached us.  The  effect  of  this  was  very  pleasing, 
jierhaps  the  more  so  from  the  voices  being  the 
voices  of  the  unseen  and  unknown,  over  whose  story 
there  hangs  and  will  hang  a  veil  of  mystery  forever. 
They  approached  the  back  of  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
where  we  were  assembled.  Immediately  the  novice 
appeared  again  over  the  altar,  her  white  veil  or  shawl 
flung  back  and  drooping  on  her  shoulders,  her  left 
arm  supporting  a  crucifix,  her  right  hand  gi-asping  a 
lighted  candle.  She  knelt  as  before,  as  still  and 
motionless  as  if  she  were  no  more  than  the  picture, 
whose  place  she  occupied.  Beside  her  stood  two 
nuns,  one  on  each  side,  concealed  or  rather  intended 
to  be  concealed  from  view.  They  wore  the  black 
veil.  She  then  chanted  a  few  words.  The  bishop 
rose,  and  he  and  the  novice  then  chanted  some  ques- 
tions and  answers  which  I  could  not  understand. 
She  then  disajipeared.  .and  ag.iin  appeared  at  a  side- 
door,  where  the  Cardinal  ajjproached,  spoke  to  her, 
touched  her,  sprinkled  holy  water  and  returned  to 
his  place.  The  priests  and  oflici.als  crowded  around 
the  Cardinal  and  novice,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see,  and  all  was  uttered  in  a  tone  so  low  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hear.  The  whole  time  did  not  exceed 
two  or  three  minutes,  when  she  again  presented  her- 
self on  her  knees  at  the  grating  over  the  altar,  no 
longer  a  novice  in  the  white  veil,  but  a  nun  in  the 
black  veil — a  recluse  and  jirisoner  l"or  lil'e  ! 

"  After  kneeling  for  a  moment  .'-he  uttered  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  I  could  not  catch  their 
import.  The  Cardin.il  immediately  ro.se  and  chanted 
certain  short  orisons  or  petitions,  which  were  re- 
sponded to  by  the  nuns.  He  chanted  in  the  outer 
and  they  in  the  inner  chapel.  This  was  succeeded 
by  some  music;  during  the  continuance  of  which, 
the  Cardinal  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  the  nun 
above  it.     At  its  conclusion  the  Cardinal  rose  and 
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read  an  address  or  cxiiortalion,  and  immediately  the 
pccne  was  cliaiiged.  The  two  nuns,  who  liad  con- 
cealed themselves  till  now,  presented  themselves 
suddenly,  standing  one  on  each  side  of  the  kneeling 
nun.  It  was  one  of  those  se(Tnc8  that  lay  hold  of 
the  imagination,  and  it  had  a  striking  effect.  The 
two  nuns,  veiled  so  closely  that  their  own  mothers,  if 
present,  conld  not  have  recognised  them,  placed  a 
croOTi  of  g"ld  upon  the  head  of  their  new  and  kneel- 
ing companion.  She,  though  wearing  the  black  veil, 
had  it  thrown  back,  or  rather  so  arnmged  as  to  leave 
her  face  open  to  view,  fulling  from  her  head  grace- 
fully upon  her  shoidders.  Over  thistliey  placed  the 
croOTi.  It  was  composed  of  sprigs  and  wreaths  of 
gold;  it  was  light  and  elegajit.  They  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  they  placed  the  crown  on  her  head  with 
considerable  care,  sparing  neither  time  nor  trouble 
to  make  it  sit  well  and  becomingly.  It  was  done, 
as  these  two  nuns  stood  veiled,  silent  and  motionless 
■ — as  the  new  recluse  remained  kneeling,  holding  a 
candle  in  one  hand,  having  a  crucitix  resting  on  the 
other,  her  black  veil  parted  so  as  to  reveal  her  face, 
her  crown  of  gold  upon  her  head — as  these  three 
figures  appeared  at  the  grating,  elevated  above  the 
altar  so  that  everv-  eye  conld  see  them,  and  as  the 
fatal  reality  pressed  on  the  mind  that  from  that  mo- 
ment they  were  hopelessly  innnured  for  life,  they 
presented  a  scene  that  will  be  remembered  for  ever 
by  all  who  witnessed  it. 

"The  service  contiinied  for  a  (cv,-  moments  longer. 
The  Cardinal  sprinkled  some  holy  water  towards  the 
mm,  offered  a  prayer  and  pronomiced  the  benedic- 
tion. The  two  nims  withdrew  their  new  sister  into 
the  recesses  of  the  monastery,  and  the  congi-egation 
dispersed." 

Nuns  have  been  foinid  in  connection  with  other 
religions  besides  Romanism.  In  the  commencement 
of  Budliism  there  was  an  order  of  female  recluses. 
The  first  Budliist  female  admitted  to  profession  was 
the  foster-mother  of  Gotama  Budha.  It  is  probable, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ilardv,  that  this  part 
of  the  Budliist  system  was  at  length  discontinued. 
There  are  at  present  no  female  recluses  in  Ceylon, 
'i'lie  priestesses  or  nuns  in  Burmali  are  called  T/ii- 
hslien;  they  are  far  less  numerous  than  the  priests. 
They  shave  their  heads,  and  weai-  a  garment  of  a 
particular  form,  generally  of  a  white  colour.  They 
live  in  humble  dwellings  close  to  the  monasteries, 
and  may  quit  their  profession  whenever  they  please. 
The  nuns  in  Si.un  are  less  numerous  than  in  Burmah. 
Tlie  inms  in  .Arrac.an  are  said  to  be  equal  in  number 
to  the  priests,  have  similar  dresses,  and  aj'c  subjected 
to  the  same  rules  of  discipline.  In  China  the  nuns 
have  their  heads  entirely  shaven,  and  their  principal 
p.-irnient  is  a  loose  flowing  robe.  The  .Japanese  nuns 
are  called  BiKfXl  (which  see).  They  wear  no  parti- 
cular dress,  but  shave  their  heads,  .and  cover  them 
with  caps  or  Imods  of  black  silk.  They  commonly 
have  a  shepherd's  rod  or  crook  in  their  hands. 

Nims  are  foinid  in  some  of  the  ancient  religions. 


Among  the  foll.nvers  of  Pythagoras,  there  was  an 
order  of  females,  the  charge  of  whom  was  committed 
to  his  daughter.  The  Druids  admitted  females  into 
their  sacred  order.  (See  I)l!lll>i:ssi:s.)  The  priest- 
esses of  the  Saxon  goddess  Friyija,  who  were  usually 
kings'  daughters,  devoted  themselves  to  perpetual 
virginity. 

.■\t  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  virginity  came  to  be  unduly  ex.alted,  and 
from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  fathers,  it  would 
appear  that  there  were  virgins  who  made  an  open 
profcssicm  of  virginity  before  monasteries  were 
erected  for  theii'  reception,  which  was  only  in  the 
fourth  century.  We  find  "canonical  virgins,"  and 
"virgins  of  the  church,"  recognized  by  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian.  The  ecclesiastical  virgins  were  coin- 
nioidy  enrolled  in  the  canon  or  matricula  of  the 
chin-ch,  and  they  were  distinguished  from  monastic 
virgins  after  monasteries  came  to  be  erected,  by  liv- 
ing privately  in  the  houses  of  their  parents,  while 
the  others  lived  in  connnunities  and  upon  their  own 
labour.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  nonnce  or  nuns 
of  the  first  ages  were  not  confined  to  a  cloister  as  in 
after  times.  At  first  they  do  not  apjiear  to  have 
been  bound  by  any  .special  vow,  but  in  the  I'ourlh 
and  fifth  centuries  the  censures  of  the  church  were 
passed  with  great  severity  against  such  professed 
virgins  as  afterwards  married.  No  attempt,  howc\er, 
was  made  to  deny  the  validity  of  such  marriages,  the 
nun  being  simply  excommunicated  and  sidjected  to 
penance,  with  the  view  of  being  restored  to  the  com- 
mnidon  of  the  church.  The  imperial  laws  forbade 
a  virgin  to  be  consecrated  before  the  mature  age  of 
forty,  and  even  if  .she  married  after  her  consecration 
at  that  age,  the  marriage  was  considered  as  valid. 

The  consecration  of  a  virgin  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian church  was  perfonned  by  the  bishop  publicly 
in  the  church,  by  putting  upon  her  the  accustomed 
dress  of  sacred  virgijis.  This  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted pailly  of  a  veil  of  a  peculisu-  description, 
different  from  the  common  veil. 

Optatns  mentions  a  golden  fillet  or  mitre  as  hav- 
ing been  woni  upon  the  head.  It  is  also  referred  to 
by  Eusebius  under  the  name  of  a  coronet.  Various 
customs  have  since  been  introduced  in  connection 
with  nuns  in  the  Romi.sh  church,  which  were  un- 
known in  the  case  of  virgins  in  the  ancient  Christian 
church,  such  as  the  tonsure,  and  the  ceremony  of  a 
ring  and  a  bracelet  at  their  consecration.  The 
jicrsons  of  holy  virgins  were  anciently  accoimted 
sacred  ;  and  severe  laws  were  made  against  any  that 
shoidd  presume  to  oftcr  violence  to  them ;  banish- 
ment and  proscriiition  and  death  were  the  ordinary 
Ijuni.shments  of  such  olTenders.  Constantine  main- 
tained the  sacred  virgins  and  widows  .at  the  public 
expense;  and  his  mother  Helena  counted  it  an 
honour  to  wait  iqiou  them  at  her  own  table.  'l"he 
church  assigned  them  also  a  share  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical reveinies,  and  set  apart  a  particular  place  for 
them  in  the  house  of  God 
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NUNC  DIMITTIS  (Lat.  Now  lettest  thou  depait), 
a  name  given  to  the  song  of  Simeon  fi-oni  tlie  first 
words  of  it  in  Latin,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  tliy 
servant  depart  in  peace  according  to  tliy  word,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  It  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  public  worsliip,  in  very  ancient 
times,  as  it  is  found  in  the  AjmstoUcal  Constitutluits, 
It  is  appointed  to  be  used  in  the  Ruliric  of  the 
Church  of  England  after  the  second  lesson  at  even- 
song. 

NUNCIO,  an  ambassador  from  tlie  Pope  to  some 
Roman  Catholic  prince  or  state.  Sometimes  he  is 
deputed  to  appear  as  the  Pope's  representative  at  a 
congress  or  diplomatic  assembly.  In  France  he 
appears  simply  as  an  ambassador,  but  in  other  Rom- 
ish countries  he  has  a  jurisdiction  and  may  appoint 
judges.    See  Legate. 

NUNDINA,  an  ancient  Roman  goddess,  who  took 
her  name  from  the  ninth  day  after  cliildren  were  born. 

NUNDIN.iE,  public  fairs  or  markets  held  among 
tlie  ancient  Romans  every  ninth  day.  At  first  they 
were  reckoned  among  the  Feri.15  (which  see),  but 
subsequently  they  were  ranked  by  law  among  the 
Dici  Fiitti,  for  the  convenience  of  country  people, 
that  they  miglit  be  enabled  botli  to  vend  their  wares 
in  tlie  public  market,  and  to  have  their  disputes  set- 
tled by  the  Praitor. 

NUNNERY,  a  building  appropriated  to  female 
recluses.  Pachomius  was  the  first  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  founded  cloisters  of 
nuns  in  Egypt,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  confrater- 
nities of  monks,  which  he  founded  at  the  same 
period.  Before  the  death  of  this  reputed  originator 
of  the  monastic  .system,  no  fewer  than  27,000  females 
in  Egypt  alone  bad  adopted  the  monastic  life.  Tlie 
first  nunnery  was  established  on  tlie  island  of  Ta- 
benna  in  the  Nile,  about  a.  d.  .340.  Such  institu- 
tions abound  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and 
peculiar  sacredness  is  considered  as  att;iching  to  the 
inmates.     See  NuN. 

NUPTIAL  DEITIES,  those  gods  among  the 
ancient  heathen  nations  which  presided  over  mar- 
riage ceremonies.  These  included  some  of  the  most 
eminent  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  divinities.  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Venus,  Diana,  were  reckoned  so  indispensable 
to  the  celebration  of  all  marriages,  that  none  could 
be  solemnized  without  them.  Besides  these,  several 
inferior  gods  and  goddesses  were  worshipped  on  such 
occasions.  Jvrjalimis  joined  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom together  in  tlie  yoke  of  matrimony ;  Domi- 
(liicw  conducted  the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom;  Virixilaca  reconciled  husbands  to  their 
wives;  Mantimia  wns  invoked  that  the  wife  might 
never  leave  her  husband,  but  abide  with  him  on  all 
occasions,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity. 

NUPTIALIS,  a  surname  of  the  goddess  Juno  as 
presiding  over  marriage  solemnities. 


NUPTIAL  RITES.     See  Marriage. 

NU-VA,  an  ancient  goddess  among  the  Chinese, 
worshipped  before  the  time  of  Confucius.  She  pre- 
sided over  the  war  of  the  natural  elements,  stilling 
the  violence  of  storms,  and  establishing  the  authority 
of  law.  She  caused  the  world  to  spring  from  the 
primitive  chaos,  and  out  of  elemental  confusion 
brought  natural  order. 

NYAY.V  (The),  a  system  of  philosophy  among 
the  Hindus,  whicli,  as  its  name  imports,  is  essen- 
tially a  system  of  Reasoning,  though  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  Pliysics,  and  the 
second  of  Metaphysics.  The  physical  portion  claims 
Kanada  as  its  author,  and  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
atoms  or  units  of  matter,  conceived  to  be  witliout 
extent.  The  metaphysical  portion,  which  is  of  a 
strictly  dialectic  character,  is  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  Gotama  Budlia.  The  text  is  a  collection 
of  aphorisms  or  siitras,  divided  into  five  books,  con- 
taining an  acute  discussion  of  the  principles  which 
constitute  proof;  all  that  relates  to  the  objects  of 
proof;  and  what  may  be  called  the  organization  of 
proofs.  Thus  in  this  Hindu  system  of  reasoning, 
we  find  a  classification  of  the  principal  objects  of 
philosophical  investigation,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
methods  and  processes  of  investigation,  embracing 
the  two  terms  of  human  knowledge,  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  or  the  objects  of  cognition,  and 
the  laws  of  the  cognitive  subject. 

NYCTELIA  (Gr.  nyx,  ni;:lit),  a  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Dionysia  (which  see),  as  being  cele- 
brated during  the  night. 

NYMPHS,  a  large  class  of  inferior  emale  divi- 
nities among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  were  the  daughters  of  Zeus,  and  inhabited 
grottos,  mountains,  groves,  rivers,  and  streams,  over 
which  they  were  believed  to  preside.  These  deities 
received  names  in  accordance  with  the  department  of 
nature  which  they  represented.  Thus  the  nymphs 
of  the  ocean  were  called  Oceanides,  those  of  the 
trees  Dryades,  and  so  forth.  The  Nymphs  were 
generally  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice  of  goats,  lambs, 
milk,  and  oil. 

NYMPHiEUM.     See  Cantharus. 

NYMPHAGOGUS,  the  attendant  of  the  bride- 
groom among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
It  was  his  duty  to  accompany  the  parlies  to  the 
marriage  ;  to  act  as  sponsor  for  them  in  their  vows  ; 
to  assist  in  the  mari'iage  ceremonies  ;  to  accompany 
the  parties  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom ;  and  to 
preside  over  and  direct  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion.    See  Marriage. 

NYS..EUS,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  (which  see). 

NYX,  the  goddess  of  night  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  termed  Nox  among  the  ancient  Romans. 
Slie  had  her  residence  in  Hades,  was  the  daughter 
of  Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Erebus 
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OAK-WORSHIP.  The  oak  li:is  in  all  ages  been 
looked  upon  as  the  most  important  of  the  trees  of 
the  forest.  Groves  of  oak-trees  were  even  in  early 
times  reckoned  peculiarly  appropriate  places  for  the 
celebration  of  religious  worship,  and  as  we  learn  from 
Ezek.  vi.  13,  they  were  likewise  the  scene  of  idola- 
trous practices.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the 
oak,  as  the  noblest  of  trees,  was  sacred  to  Zois, 
and  among  the  Romans  to  Jiipiler.  Oak-worship, 
however,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities of  the  religion  of  tlie  northern  nations. 
The  inh.ibitants  of  the  hoi)'  city  of  Kiew  in  Russia 
olVered  iheir  sacrifices  under  a  sacred  oak,  in  their 
annual  voyages  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  oak  was  considered  bj'  the  Hessians  as 
the  symbol  and  the  abode  of  the  gods.  Winifred, 
the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  cut  down  an  enormous 
oak  which  was  sacred  to  Tho)\  and  such  was  tlie 
horror  wliicli  the  sacrilegious  deed  excited,  that 
judgments  were  expected  to  fall  from  heaven  upon 
the  head  of  the  impions  missionary.  "Tlie  gods  of 
the  ancient  Prussians,"  says  Mr.  Gross,  "  showed 
a  decided  predilection  both  for  the  oak  and  the  lin- 
den. The  ground  upon  which  they  stood  was  holy 
ground,  and  called  Romowe.  Under  their  ample 
shade  the  principal  gods  of  the  Prussians  were  wor- 
shipped. The  most  celebrated  oak  was  at  Romowe, 
in  the  country  of  the  Xalanges.  Its  trunk  was  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  its  branches  so  dense  and 
diliusivc,  that  neither  rain  nor  snow  could  penetrate 
through  them.  It  is  affirmed  that  its  foliage  en- 
joyed an  amaranthine  green,  and  that  it  afibrded 
amulets  to  both  man  and  beast,  under  the  firm  be- 
lief of  the  former,  at  least,  that  thus  employed,  it 
would  prove  a  sure  preventive  against  every  species 
of  evil.  The  Ronians,  too,  were  great  admirers  of 
this  way  of  worship,  and  therefore  luid  their  Litci  in 
most  parts  of  the  city."  "As  Jupiter,"  to  quote 
from  the  same  intelligent  writer,  "  gave  oracles  by 
means  of  the  oak,  so  the  oaken  crown  was  deemed  a 
fit  ornament  to  deck  the  majestic  brow  of  the  go<l, 
contemplated  as  Polieus,  the  king  of  the  city.  The 
origin  of  the  oaken  crown,  as  a  symbol  of  Jupiter,  is 
attributed  by  Plutarch  to  the  admirable  qualities  of 
the  oak.  'It  is  the  oak,' says  he,  '  which,  among 
the  wild  trees,  bears  the  finest  fruit,  and  which, 
among  those  that  are  cultivated,  is  the  strongest. 
Its  fruit  h.is  been  used  as  food,  aiul  the  honey-dew 
of  its  leaves  drimk  as  mead.  This  sweet  secretion 
of  the  oak  was  personified  under  the  name  of  a 
nymph,  denominated  Melis-sa.     Moat,  too,  is  indi- 


rectly furnished,  in  supi)lying  iiouri>1imcnt  to  rumi- 
nant and  other  quadrupeds  suitable  fur  diet,  and  in 
yielding  birdlime,  with  which  the  feathered  tribes  are 
secured.  The  esculent  propenies  of  the  fruit  of 
some  trees ;  as,  the  qiiernis  esnilus,  and  the  many 
useful  (pialities  of  their  timber,  may  well  entitle 
them  to  the  rank  of  tre(-i  of  life,  and  to  the  distinc- 
tion and  veneration  of  sujipliers  of  the  firet  food  for 
the  simple  wants  of  man.  Hence,  on  account  of  its 
valuable  frugiferous  productions,  recognized  as  the 
moat,  the  beech  is  generically  known  as  the  fogn-", 
a  tenn  which  is  derived  from  j.liagein,  to  eat. 
There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  mankind,  when 
the  fruit  of  the  oak,  the  neatly  incased  acorn,  con- 
stituted the  chief  means  of  sub.-istence  ;  and  the 
Chaoniau  oaks  of  the  Pelasgic  age,  have  been  justly 
immortalized  on  account  of  their  iJimcnlary  virtues. 
It  was  then,  according  to  Greek  authors,  t  at  the 
noble  oak  was  cherished  .and  celebrated  as  the  mo- 
ther and  nurse  of  man.  For  these  reasons,  Jupi- 
ter, the  nuinificent  source  of  so  great  a  blessing,  was 
adored  as  the  benignant  foster-father  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  and  denominated  Phegonaus.  In  the  blissful 
and  hallowed  oak-tree,  according  to  the  puerile  no- 
tions of  those  illiterate  people,  dwelt  the  food  dis- 
pensing god.  The  ominous  rustling  of  its  leaves, 
the  mysterious  notes  of  the  feathered  songsters 
among  its  branches,  announced  the  presence  o(  the 
divinity  to  his  astonished  and  admiring  votaries,  and 
gave  hints  and  encouragenieui  to  those  whose  inter- 
est or  curiosity  prompted  them  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle. For  this  reason  odoriterous  fumes  of  incense 
were  oflcred  to  the  oracling  god,  under  the  Dodo- 
naian  oak :  a  species  of  devotion  most  zealously 
observed  by  the  Druids  in  the  oak-groves  and  forests 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  liritons." 

The  Druids  esteemed  the  oak  the  most  s,acred  ob- 
ject in  nature,  and  they  believed  the  misletoe  also 
which  grew  upon  it  to  [lartake  of  its  sjicred  char- 
acter. Hence  originated  the  tamous  ceremony  o( 
cutting  the  misletoe,  which  took  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  The  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  termed  llwsus  or  Mighty,  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  form  of  an  oak.     iSee  DlillDs). 

OANN'ES.     See  Dagox. 

O.VTHS,  formal  appeals  to  the  Divine  Being  to 
attest  the  truth  of  what  we  afl'uui,  or  the  fullilmeut  of 
what  we  promise.  The  fcirms  of  oaths,  like  other 
religious  ceremonies,  have  been  ditlercnt  i]i  ditVercnt 
ages  of  the  world,  cousi.^ting,  however,  gintrally  of 
some  bodily  action  and  a  prescribed  fonii  of  words. 
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Tlje  most  ancient  mode  of  making  oatli  was  by  lift- 
ing up  tlie  hand  to  lieaven.  Tims  Abraliam  says  to 
tlie  king  of  Sodom,  Gen.  xiv.  22,  "  I  liave  lift  up 
my  hand  unto  tlie  Lord  tlie  Most  Higli  God,  the 
possessor  of  lieaven  and  earth."  At  an  earlj-  period 
we  find  anotlier  fomi  of  swearing  practised.  Thus 
Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abraliam.  wlien  taking  an 
oatli  of  fidelity,  put  his  liand  under  his  master's 
thigh.  Sometimes  an  oath  was  accompanied  witli 
an  imprecation,  but  at  other  times  God  was  called  to 
witness,  or  the  statement  was  made,  "as  surely  as 
God  livetli." 

At  an  early  period  of  their  history  the  Jews  held 
an  oath  in  great  veneration,  but  in  later  times  the 
prophets  charge  them  frequently  with  the  crime  of 
perjiu-y.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity  regard  for 
an  oath  revived  among  them,  but  it  speedily  gave 
way  to  a  mere  use  of  forms,  without  attaching  to 
them  the  meaning  wliich  the  forms  were  intended 
convey.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  tlie  Scriljcs  in- 
troduced a  distinction,  for  whicli  there  is  no  warrant 
in  the  Word  of  God,  alleging  that  oaths  are  to  be 
considered,  some  of  a  serious  and  some  of  a  lighter 
description.  Li  tlie  view  of  a  Scribe,  an  oath  be- 
came serious,  solemn  and  sacred  by  the  direct  use  of 
tlie  name  of  God  or  Jehovah  ;  but  however  fre- 
quently, needlessly  and  irreverently  a  man  might 
swear  even  in  common  conversation,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance,  provided  he 
could  succeed  in  avoiding  tlie  use  of  the  name  of 
the  Divine  Being.  By  tlius  substituting  for  the  hoh- 
word  of  the  living  God  a  vain  tradition  of  the  elders, 
tlie  Scribes  destroyed  among  the  Jewish  people  all 
reverence  for  an  oath,  and  rendered  the  custom  of 
profane  swearing  fearfully  prevalent  among  all  classes 
of  society. 

In  this  state  of  matters  Jesus  holds  forth  the  Di- 
vine commandment  as  not  only  prohibiting  the  use 
of  the  name  of  God  in  suppcu't  of  false  slatoincuts, 
but  all  irreverent,  profane  and  needless  oaths  of 
every  dBScri|ition  whatever.  Matth.  v.  34,  35,  3G, 
•'  Hut  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all :  neither  by  hea- 
ven ;  for  it  is  God's  throne :  nor  by  the  earth  ;  for 
it  is  his  footstool :  neither  by  Jerusalem  ;  for  it  is 
the  city  of  the  great  King  :  neither  slialt  thou  swear 
by  thy  liead ;  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  liair 
white  or  black."  These  words  have  sometimes  been 
regai'ded  as  absolutely  prohibiting  the  use  of  oaths 
even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  or  in  courts  of 
law.  And  on  the  ground  of  this  single  passage,  some 
sects,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  denied 
the  lawfulness  of  an  oath,  and  have  regarded  it  as 
sinful  to  swear  upon  any  occasion.  But  it  is  quite 
plain  from  the  illustrations  which  our  Lord  here 
uses,  that  he  is  referring  to  profane  swearing  in  ordi- 
nary conversation,  and  not  to  oaths  for  solemn  and 
important  purposes.  Besides,  He  Himself  lent  the 
force  of  His  example  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of 
oaths  in  courts  of  law.  Thus,  when  the  High  Priest 
put  Him  upon  oath,  using  the  solemn   form,  "  I  ad- 


jure thee  by  the  living  God  that  thou  tell  us  whetlier 
thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;"  though  He  had 
hitherto  remained  silent.  He  now  acknowledges  the 
power  of  the  appeal,  and  instantly  replies,  "Thou 
hast  said."  There  are  many  examples  of  oaths  both 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  prophet  Jeremiah,  iv.  2,  lays  down  the  in- 
ward animating  principles  by  which  we  ought  to  be 
regulated  in  taking  an  oath  on  solemn  and  important 
occasions.  "  And  thou  shalt  swear,  the  Lord  liveth, 
in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness  ;  and  the 
nations  shall  bless  themselves  in  Him,  and  in  Him 
shall-  they  glory." 

Our  Lord  must  not  therefore  be  understood  in 
using  the  apparently  general  command,  "  Swear  not 
at  all,"  as  declaring  it  to  be  sinful  on  all  occasions  to 
resort  to  an  oath,  but  He  is  obviously  jiointing  out 
to  the  Jews  that  the  Third  Commandment,  which 
had  hitherto  been  limited  by  the  Scribes  to  false 
swearing  by  the  name  Jehovah,  extended  to  all  pro- 
fane, needless,  irreverent  appeals  to  God,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly.  This  command,  as  if  He  had 
said,  reaches  not  only  to  the  judicial  crime  of  per- 
jni-)',  of  which  even  human  laws  can  take  cognizance, 
but  to  the  sin  of  profane  swearing  of  w-hich  human 
laws  take  no  cognizance  at  all.  Ye  say,  "  Thou 
shall  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perfoi-m  unto  the 
Lord  thine  oaths."  But  I  say.  Swear  not  at  all, 
even  by  those  oaths  which  are  so  curi-ent  among 
you,  and  which,  because  the  name  of  God  is  not 
directly  included  in  them,  you  regard  as  compara- 
tively innocent.  Such  a  plea  cannot  be  for  a  mo- 
ment sustained.  If  you  swear  at  all,  whether  you 
mention  the  name  of  God  or  not,  you  can  only  be 
understood  as  appealing  for  the  truth  of  your  state- 
ment to  the  great  Searclier  of  He.irts,  who  alone  can 
attest  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  what  )-ou  affirm. 

"  Swear  not  at  all,"  then,  says  Jehovah-.Fesus,  if 
you  would  not  profane  the  name  of  the  Most  High; 
neither  by  lieaven,  for  though  you  may  think  you 
are  avoiding  the  use  of  the  name  of  God,  you  are 
swearing  by  the  throne  of  God,  and,  therefore,  if 
your  appeal  lias  any  meaning  whatever,  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  ;  neither 
by  the  earth,  for  though  you  may  think  it  has  no 
relation  to  the  name  of  God,  it  is  Jehovah's  footstool, 
and  as  an  oath  can  only  be  an  appeal  to  an  intelli- 
gent being,  you  are  swearing  by  Him  whose  foot- 
stool the  eartli  is;  neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  (i\r 
from  such  an  oath  being  unconnected  with  God, 
that  is  the  city  of  the  Great  King,  and  the  place 
which  He  hath  chosen  to  put  his  name  there ;  nei- 
ther shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  for  so  especially 
does  Jehovah  claim  it  as  His  own  that  He  numbers 
the  very  hairs,  and  so  little  is  the  power  which  thou 
liast  over  it,  that  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white 
or  black.  In  sliort,  (he  doctrine  which  .lesus  teaches 
by  the  use  of  those  various  illustrations,  drawn  from 
the  customary  forms  of  swearing  among  the  Jews, 
is  so  extensively  applicable,  that   it  is  inqios-ible  for 
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any  iiitui  to  discover,  in  all  CioJ's  wide  ciciUiuii,  a 
single  object  on  \yliicli  he  can  found  an  oath,  that 
will  not  be  in  reiilily,  and  in  the  eye  of  God's  holy 
kw,  an  appeal  to  the  Creator  Himself.  If  we  swear 
at  all,  then,  we  can  swear  by  no  other  than  the  liv- 
ing Ciod,  for  He  alone  can  attest  the  sincerity  of  our 
hearts,  and  lie  alone,  therefore,  can  be  appealed  to, 
as  the  witness  to  the  trutli  of  that  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  conlirni  by  an  oath.  The  distinction  of  the 
Scribes,  between  the  more  serious  and  lighter o.iths, 
is  thus  shown  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  All  oaths 
are  serious,  all  are  an  appeal  to  God,  and  to  use 
them  on  any  other  than  the  most  solenni  and  iin- 
liortaiit  occasions,  is  to  incur  the  guilt  of  one  of  the 
most  daring.  un|irovoked,  and  heinous  transgressions 
of  the  law  of  God. 

AVe  lind  early  mculiou  among  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  of  oaths  being  taken  on  important  public 
occjisions,  such  as  alliances  and  treaties,  and  in  such 
'.•uses  peculiar  .sanctity  was  attached  to  the  oath. 
Perjury  was  viewed  as  a  crime  which  was  visited  with 
aggravated  puni.shment  after  death  in  the  infernal 
regions,  as  well  as  with  hejivy  calamities  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  Oaths,  in  many  instances,  were  accom- 
panied with  sacritices  and  libations,  the  h;inds  of  the 
party  swearing  being  laid  upon  the  victim  or  the 
altar.  As  each  separate  province  of  Greece  had  its 
peculiar  gods,  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to 
swc^r  by  these  in  preference  to  other  deities.  Jlen 
swore  by  their  favourite  gods,  and  women  by  their 
favourite  goddesses.  Among  the  ancient  Itomans  all 
magistrates  were  obliged,  within  tive  days  from  the 
dAte  of  their  appointment  to  otlice,  to  swear  an  oath 
of  lidelity  to  the  laws.  Soldiers  also  were  bound  to 
take  tlie  military  oath.  In  the  case  of  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  the  oath  was  ratilied  by  striking  the 
sacriticial  victim  with  a  tlint-stone,  and  calling  upon 
Jupiter  to  strike  down  the  Roman  peo|ile  if  they 
should  violate  their  oath. 

OB,  a  word  used  among  the  ancient  Jews  to  de- 
note a  species  of  necromancy,  the  true  nature  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  dis)nite  among  the 
learned.  The  word  signifies,  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
a  bottle,  a  cask,  or  very  deep  vessel,  and  such  a  ves- 
sel being  used  in  necroiniuicy,  the  term  came  to  be 
ajiplicd  to  the  art  of  evoking  the  de.id.  Psellus,  in 
(li'scribing  this  art,  says,  that  it  was  performed  by 
throwing  a  jiiece  of  gold  into  the  vessel,  and  pouring 
water  upon  it.  Certain  .sacritices  were  then  otVered, 
and  invocations  to  the  demon.s,  when  suddenly  a  sort 
of  grumbling  or  groaning  noise  was  heard  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  demon  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  visible  shape,  uttering  his  words  wiili 
a  liiw  voice.  The  witch  of  Kndor  is  called  literally, 
in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  the  mistress  of  ob,  or  the  mistress 
of  the  bottle.     See  CoNSui.Tiiu   wini    l"AMii.i.\it 

SflltlT.S. 

OIU;i)ir,XCR  rlloi.Y),  that  perfect,  nnqualilied, 
unshrinking  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  superior  and 
coiifesiior,  which  is  reckoned  a  most  meritorious  act 


on  the  part  of  a  votary  of  the  Church  of  Home.  It 
is  inculciitcd  as  a  solenni  obligation  arising  out  of  the 
high  position  which  the  priest  occupies  as  at  once 
the  exponent  and  the  representative  of  the  will  of 
Heaven. 

OBKUKIUCIlK.N'KAril  (Ger.  Superior  Eccle- 
siastical Council;,  the  highest  ecclcsi:tsticid  tribunal 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  I'russia.  It  was  foimd- 
ed  by  the  king  in  1850,  with  the  view  of  giving  to 
the  church  more  independence. 

0151,  a  secret  species  of  witchcraft  practised  by 
the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 

OHIT,  a  funeral  celebration  or  office  for  tiie  dead. 

013LAT/K,  a  term  used  in  the  Komish  church  to 
denote  bread  made  without  leaven,  and  not  conse- 
crated, yet  blessed  upon  the  altar.  It  was  anciently 
placed  upon  the  breasts  of  the  dead. 

OliLATI,  lay  brothers  in  monasteries  who  offered 
tlicir  services  to  the  church. 

Or.l.ATlON.     See  OriiiuiNu. 

OliL.VTlONAKlUM,  the  name  given  in  the  Onlo 
Komanus  to  the  side-table  in  ancient  churches,  on 
which  were  placed  the  ofl'erings  of  the  peojjle,  out  of 
which  were  taken  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  used  as 
elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

OBL.VTIONS.  At  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  primitive  Christian  churches, 
the  comminiicants  were  required  to  bring  presents 
called  oblations,  from  which  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments were  taken.  The  bread  and  wine  were  wrap- 
ped in  a  white  linen  cloth,  the  wine  being  contained 
in  a  vessel  called  amula.  After  the  deacon  had 
said,  "  Let  us  pray,"  the  connnunicants  advanced 
towards  the  altar,  carrying  their  gifts  or  oblations, 
and  presented  them  to  a  deacon,  who  di-livcred  them 
to  the  bishop,  by  whom  they  were  either  laid  upon 
the  altar,  or  on  a  separate  table.  The  custom  of 
oiVering  oblations  was  discontinued  dm-ing  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  very  early  times,  that 
is  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  the  Christian 
Church  had  no  revenues  except  the  oblations  or  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  the  people,  which  were 
divided  among  the  bishop,  the  presbyters,  the  dea- 
cons, and  the  poor  of  the  church.  These  voluntarv 
oblations  were  received  in  place  of  tithes;  but  as  the 
number  of  Christians  increased,  a  fixed  maintenance 
became  iieccs.sary  for  the  clergy,  but  still  oblations 
continued  to  be  made  by  the  people  through  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  maintenance  of  his  gos- 
pel. 

OBLIGATIONS  (The  Ten).    See  Dasa-Sii,. 

OBSKtjUIES.    See  I^unekai.  Kites. 

OCCA MITES.     See  No.minai.ists. 
OCEANIDES,    nymiihs  or  inferior  female  divi- 
nities,  who  were  consi<lered   by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Komans  as   presiding  over   the   ocean.     They 
were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Oceamts. 

OCEANUS,  the  god  of  the  river  Oceaiius,  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  supposed  to  surround  the  wliole 
earlli.     According  to  Homer  he  was  a  migliiy  god 
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inferioi-  only  to  Zeus.  Ilesiod  describes  Iiim  as  the 
soil  of  Uranus  and  Ge. 

OCTAVE,  tlie  eiglith  day  aftei'  any  of  tlie  princi- 
pal festivals.  It  was  anciently  observed  with  much 
devotion,  including  the  whole  period  also  from  the 
festi^al  to  the  octave. 

OCTOBEK-HORSE  (The),  a  horse  anciently 
sacrificed  in  the  mouth  of  October  to  Mnrs  in  the 
Cami)us  Martins  at  Rome.  The  blood  which  drop- 
ped from  the  tail  of  this  anijnal  when  sacriticed  was 
carefully  preserved  by  the  vestal  virgins  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  for  the  purpose  of  being  burnt  at  t'  e 
festival  of  the  Palili.\  (which  see),  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  public  purification  by  fire  and  smoke. 

OCTCECIIOS,  a  service-book  nsed  in  the  Greek 
Church.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  folio,  and  con- 
tains the  particular  hymns  and  services  for  e  ery 
da)'  of  the  week,  some  portion  of  the  daily  service 
being  appropriated  to  some  saint  or  festival,  besides 
those  marked  in  the  calendar.  Thus  Sunday  is  de- 
dicated to  the  resurrection ;  Monday  to  the  angels  ; 
Tuesday  to  St.  John  the  Baptist;  Wednesday  to  the 
Virgin  and  tlic  cross ;  Thursday  to  the  apostles ; 
Friday  to  the  Saviour's  passion  ;  and  Saturday  to 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  The  prayers  being  intoned 
in  the  Greek  Churcli,  the  Octceclius  enjoins  wliich 
of  the  eight  tones  ordinarily  in  use  is  to  be  employed 
on  dilTerent  occasions  and  for  diHerent  services. 

ODIN,  the  supreme  god  among  tlie  Teutonic  na- 
tions. The  legends  of  tlie  North  confound  this  deity 
with  a  celebrated  chieftain  who  had  migrated  to 
Scandinavia,  from  a  country  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  where  he  ruled  over  a  district,  the 
principal  city  of  which  was  called  Asgard.  If  we 
may  credit  the  Heimskringla  or  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway,  the  historical  Odin  invaded  Scan- 
dinavia about  B.  c.  40.  But  the  mythological  being 
wlio  went  by  the  name  of  Odin  appears  to  have  un- 
dergone considerable  modification  in  course  of  time. 
From  the  Supreme  God  who  rules  over  all,  he  came 
to  be  restricted  to  one  particular  department,  being 
regarded  as  the  god  of  war,  to  whom  warriors  made 
a  vow  when  they  went  out  to  battle,  that  they  would 
send  him  so  many  soids.  Tliese  souls  were  Odin's 
right,  and  he  conveyed  them  to  V.alhalhi,  his  own 
s[)ecial  abode,  where  he  rewarded  all  such  as  died 
sword  in  hand.  This  terrible  deity  was  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  Icelandic  mythology,  the 
father  and  creator  of  man.  Traces  of  the  worslTipof 
( )din  are  found  at  this  day  in  the  name  given  by  the 
northern  nations  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
wliich  was  consecrated  to  Odin  or  Woden,  under  the 
name  of  Wodensday  or  Wednesday. 

The  Danes  seem  to  have  paid  the  highest  honours 
to  Odin.  The  wife  of  this  god,  who  received  the 
name  of  Frigga,  was  the  principal  goddess  among 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  who  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  field  of -battle,  and  shared  with  him 
the  souls  of  the  slain.  A  festival  in  honour  of  Odin 
was  celebrated  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  spring  to  wel- 


come in  that  genial  season  of  the  year.  It  seems  to 
have  been  customary  among  the  northern  nations 
not  only  to  sacrifice  animals,  but  human  beings  also, 
to  Odin,  as  the  god  of  war,  who,  it  was  believed,  could 
only  be  projjitiated  by  the  sliedding  of  blood.  "  The 
appointed  time  for  tliese  sacrifices,"  says  Mallet,  in 
his  '  Northern  Antiquities,'  "  was  always  determined 
by  another  superstitious  opinion  which  made  the 
nortliern  nations  regard  the  number  three  as  sacred 
and  particularly  dear  to  the  gods.  Thus  in  every 
ninth  month  tliey  renewed  this  bloody  ceremony, 
which  was  to  last  nine  days,  and  every  day  they 
offered  up  nine  living  victims,  whether  men  or  ani- 
mals. But  the  most  solemn  sacrifices  were  those 
which  were  offered  at  Upsal  in  Sweden  every  ninth 
year.  Then  the  king  and  all  the  citizens  of  any  dis- 
tinction were  obliged  to  appear  in  person,  and  to 
brijig  oflerings,  which  were  placed  in  the  great 
temple.  Those  who  coidd  not  come  themselves 
sent  their  presents  by  others,  or  paid  the  value  in 
money  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to  receive 
the  offerings.  Strangers  flocked  there  in  crowds 
from  all  parts;  and  none  were  excluded  except 
those  whose  honour  had  suffered  some  stain,  and 
especially  such  as  had  been  accused  of  cowardice. 
Then  they  chose  among  the  captives  in  time  of  war, 
and  among  the  slaves  in  time  of  peace,  nine  persons 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  choice  was  partly  regulated 
by  the  opinion  of  the  bystanders,  and  partly  by  lot. 
But  they  did  not  always  sacrifice  such  mean  persons. 
In  great  calamities,  in  a  pressing  famine  for  exam- 
ple, if  the  people  tliought  they  had  some  pretext  to 
impute  the  cause  of  it  to  their  king,  they  even  sacri- 
ficed him  without  hesitation,  as  the  highest  price 
with  which  they  could  purchase  the  Divine  favour. 
In  this  manner  the  first  king  of  Vermaland  was  burnt 
in  honour  of  Odin  to  put  an  end  to  a  great  dearth  ; 
as  we  read  in  the  history  of  Norway.  The  kings,  in 
their  tm-n,  did  not  spare  the  blood  of  their  subjects; 
and  many  of  them  even  shed  that  of  their  children. 
Earl  Ilakon  of  Norway  offered  his  son  in  sacrifice, 
to  obtain  of  Odin  the  victory  over  the  Joinsburg 
(urates.  Ann,  king  of  Sweden,  devoted  to  Odin  the 
blood  of  his  nine  sons,  to  prevail  on  that  god  to  pro- 
long his  life.  The  ancient  history  of  the  nnrlh 
abounds  in  similar  examples.  These  abominable 
sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  various  ceremonies. 
When  the  victim  was  chosen,  they  conducted  him 
towards  the  altar  wdiere  the  sacred  fire  was  kept 
burning  night  and  day ;  it  was  surrounded  with  all 
sorts  of  iron  and  brazen  vessels.  Among  them  one 
was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  superior  size  ; 
in  this  they  received  the  blood  of  the  victims.  When 
they  offered  up  animals,  they  speedily  killed  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar;  then  they  opened  their  entrails 
to  draw  auguries  from  them,  as  among  the  Romans ; 
afterwards  they  dressed  tlie  tlesli  to  be  served  up 
in  a  feast  prepared  for  the  assembly.  Even  liorse- 
flesh  was  not  rejected,  and  the  chiefs  often  eat  of 
it  as  well  as  the  people.     But  when  they  were  dis- 
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posed  to  i-ncrifu'e  men,  tliose  whom  tliey  pitched 
upon  were  laid  upon  a  prcat  stone,  where  they 
wore  instantly  either  strangled  or  knoi-ked  on  the 
head.  The  bodies  were  afterwards  burnt,  or  sus- 
pended in  a  sacred  grove  near  the  temple.  Part 
of  the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  people,  pail  of 
it  npon  the  sacred  giove ;  with  the  same  they  also 
bi'duwcd  the  imaircs  of  the  gods,  the  alt.irs,  the 
benches  and  walls  of  the  temple,  both  within  and 
without."  See  Scandin.wians  (Kki.ioiox  of  tiik 
Ancii-.nt). 

(ECONOMISTS,  the  n.^me  given  to  the  members 
of  a  secret  association  wliicli  existed  in  France  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centiny.  Its  object  is 
understood  to  have  been  to  snbvcrt  Cliristianity  by 
dissemin.-iling  among  tlie  pooplo  the  wntings  of  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  and  other  inlidel.s.  Selecting  pas- 
sages from  these  authors,  they  circulated  them 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  hawkers  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  thus  undenninhig  the  religious  princiiiles  of  the 
peasantry.  The  most  active  mcmbcr.s  of  this  inlidel 
society  were  D'.Membert,  Turgot,  Coiidorcet,  Dide- 
rot, .ind  La  Harpe. 

(ECONOMUS,  a  special  officer  appointed  in  the 
middle  of  the  tifth  century,  to  conduct  the  admini.s- 
tratiun  of  church  property  under  the  supcrintendcnco 
of  the  bishop,  and  with  provision  that  the  bishop 
should  not  appoint  his  own  U^nmomu-'i,  who  was  to 
be  chosen  to  his  office  by  the  whole  presbytery. 
This  Liw,  which  originated  with  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  was  afterwards  conllniied  by  the  Emperor 
tlustinian,  and  was  re|ieated  by  subsequent  councils. 
Tlie  (Economus  rose  in  the  middle  ages  to  great  iu- 
Huence,  and  became  in  a  good  degi'ce  independen!  of 
the  bishop.  The  Qiconomi  were  quite  distinct  from 
the  stewards  of  cloisters  and  other  similar  establish- 
ments. They  were  always  chosen  from  among  tlie 
clergy. 

(ECUMENICAL  BISHOP,  a  title  first  assumed 
by  John  the  Paster,  patriarch  of  Constanlinojile,  in 
the  end  of  the  sixth  centiuy.  Tlie  assumption  of 
so  lofty  a  title  by  the  Constantinopolilan  patriarchs 
was  strongly  remonstrated  against  by  their  rival 
bishops  of  Home,  particnkriy  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  nijutitained  the  title  to  be  jirofane,  antichristiaji, 
and  infernal.  In  A.  n.  GOG,  however,  the  Roman 
pontiti'  Honiface  III.  obtained  this  very  title  from 
Phocas,  the  (Jreek  Emperor;  and  from  that  period 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  Pope  of  Rome  claims 
to  be  Oecumenical  or  Universal  l$ishop,  having  au- 
thority over  the  whole  church  of  Christ  upon  the 
earth.  All  other  churches  except  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  repudiate  such  a  claim  as  alike  un- 
founded, antichrislian,  and  blaspheinous. 

(ECUMENICAL  COUNCILS.    See  Countii.s 

(Gf.nf.1!AI,  or  0''ci:Mi:NIfAI.). 

OTUMENICAL  DIVINICS,  a  title  given  by  the 
fSreek  Church  to  St.  liasil  the  Great,  St.  Gregory 
the  Divine,  and  St.  .John  Chrysostom.  A  festival 
in  honour  of  these  three  Holy  (Ecumenical  Divines, 


as  they  lu-e  termed,  is  held  on  the  SOlii  of  J.uiuary 
every  year. 

CENISTERIA,  libation-s  of  wine  poured  out  to 
Hercules  by  the  youth  of  Athens  on  reaching  the 
age  of  manhood. 

(ENO.VTIS,  a  suni.imc  of  ..-IW/'/hw,  luidcr  which 
she  was  worship])ed  at  (Enoe  in  Argolis. 

(ENOMANCY'  (Gr.  oinos,  wine,  and  manteia, 
divination),  a  species  of  divination  practised  by  the 
■ancient  Greeks,  in  which  they  drew  conjectures 
from  the  colour,  motion,  and  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  wine  used  in  libations  to  the 
gods. 

(ETOSYRUS,  the  nams  of  a  di\inity  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  idcntilied  with  ApuUu 
by  Herodotus. 

OF.AKRI,  an  indidgence-box.  a  sort  of  charm  pur- 
chased from  the  .Ia|)anese  priests  by  the  pilgrims 
who  go  to  I.s.TE  (which  see). 

OFFERINGS,  a  term  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  san-ijkes,  but  properly  speakijig.  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  wholly  identical.  Thus  every  sa- 
crifice is  an  oblation  or  ofl'ering,  but  every  oll'eriiig  is 
not  a  sacrifice.  Tithes,  first-fruits,  and  every  thing 
consecrated  to  God,  must  be  regarded  as  otVerings, 
but  none  of  them  as  sacrifices.  A  sacrifice  involves 
in  its  very  nature  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  this  is 
not  iiecessarily  the  case  with  an  oti'ering,  which  may 
be  simply  of  an  eucharistical  character,  without  hav- 
ing relation  to  an  atonement.     See  Sacrifici;s. 

OFFERTORY,  the  verses  of  Scripture  in  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  iue  found  near  the  beginning  of  the  Commu- 
nion Service,  and  .are  appointed  to  be  read  while  the 
.tJuis  and  otVerings  of  the  people  are  in  course  of 
being  collected. 

OFFICES,  the  fonns  of  prayer  used  in  Romish 
and  Episcopal  churches.  Bel'ore  the  Reformation 
the  offices  of  the  church  consisted  in  missals,  bre- 
viaries, psalteries,  graduals,  and  pontificals. 

OFFICIAL,  a  term  used  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  denote  the  person  to  whom  cognizance  of 
causes  is  committed  by  those  who  have  an  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.  These  ofiicers  were  introduced  in 
the  course  of  the  tweltth  century  to  check  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  archdeacons.  But  in  a 
short  time  the  olTicials  themselves  were  complained 
of,  as  being  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  bishops 
for  making  heavier  ex.ictions  from  the  people  than 
had  ever  been  made  by  the  archdeacons ;  so  th.at 
Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
called  them  by  no  better  luune  than  bishops'  blood- 
suckers. 

OFFICIUM  DIVINUM  (Lat.  a  Divine  office), 
an  expressiciii  which  came  to  be  used  in  the  ninth 
centuiT  to  denote  a  religious  ceremony ;  and  as  pub- 
lic rites  had  at  that  period  become  very  numerous, 
various  (realises  in  explanation  of  them  began  to  be 
published  for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people. 
Accordingly  treatises,  Dc  Divinis  Officih,  on  Divine 
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OtRces,  appeared  tVom  tlie  pens  of  some  iible  writers 
of  the  time,  particularly  Amalaiius,  Jolm  Scotiis, 
Walafrid  Strabo,  and  otliers. 

OGOA,  a  name  applied  to  Zexi.?  by  tlie  Carians  at 
Mysala,  iii  whose  temple  a  sea-wave  was  occiision- 
ally  seen.  Tlie  Athenians  alleged  the  same  tiling  in 
regard  to  their  own  citadel. 

OIL  (Anointing).    See  Anointing  Oil. 

OIL  (Holy).    See  CiiRis,\r. 

OIL  OP  PRAYER.     See  Euchelaion. 

OIOT,  a  great  god  among  tlie  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

OKKI,  the  Great  Spirit  worshipped  by  the  Huron 
Indians  of  North  America. 

OLD  DISSEXTERS.  See  Reformed  Pres- 
p.YTEKiAN  Church. 

OLD  AND  NEW  LIGHT  CONTROVERSY. 
See  Associate  (General)  Antiburghek  Synod, 
.Associate  (IUtrgiier)  Synod. 

OLD  LIGHT  ANTI BURGHERS.  See  Origi- 
nal Antii!uugiier  Synoo. 

OLD  LIGHT  BURGHERS.  See  Oiugi.nal 
Bu'KGHER  Synod. 

OLIVE-TREE  (The),  a  very  common  tree  in  the 
countries  around  tlie  Mediierranean  Sea.  It  is 
termed  by  botanists  the  Olaa  Europea.  From  the 
abundance  of  olive-trees  in  all  parts  of  Palestine,  we 
find  very  frequent  references  to  this  tree  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  There  appear  to  have  been 
tigiires  of  olive-trees  in  the  Jewish  temple,  to  which 
there  is  an  allusion  in  Zeoh.  iv.  3;  and  the  door- 
posts as  well  as  the  images  of  the  cherubim  were 
made  of  olive-wood.  Olive-branches  were  carried 
by  the  Jews  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  dove 
which  was  sent  forth  from  the  ark  by  Noah  returned 
with  an  olive-branch  in  its  mouth,  thus  announc- 
ing to  the  patriarch  that  tlie  war  of  elements  had 
ceased,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  abated. 
Hence  the  ohve  became  the  symbol  of  peace.  In 
the  ancient  Iieatlien  mythology,  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  war,  of  victory,  and  of  peace,  was  represented  as 
bearing  in  her  hands  a  branch  of  the  olive-tree.  In 
order  to  appease  the  Eunienides  or  Furies  who  in- 
habited the  infernal  regions,  it  was  neces.sary  before 
invoking  tliem  to  lay  upon  the  ground,  three  times, 
nine  branches  of  an  olive-tree.  If  this  tree  occurs 
rarely  in  ancient  myths,  it  served  at  least  as  an  em- 
blem of  peace,  not  only  among  the  Romans,  but 
among  the  Carthaginians,  among  the  barbarous  in- 
habitants of  the  Alps  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  and 
even  in  the  Antilles  in  the  time  of  Cliristoplier 
Columbus. 

OLIVETANS  (The),  a  Romish  order  of  religious, 
sometimes  called  the  Congregation  of  St.  JIary  of 
the  .Mount  of  Olives.  It  was  founded  as  a  congre- 
gation of  Benedictines,  in  a  wilderness  near  Siena, 
by  .Jolni  Toloniei,  in  commemoration  of  the  recovery 
of  bis  sight.  The  order  was  confirme<i  by  Pope 
Jolin  XXII.  in  A.  d.  1319. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES,  the  greatest  of  the  national 


festivals  of  tlie  ancient  Greeks,  which  received  its 
name  eitlier  from  the  town  of  Olympia  in  Elis,  whore 
it  was  celebrated,  or  from  Jupiter  Olympius,  lo 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  The  learned  difler  in  opin 
ion  as  to  the  precise  period  when  this  festival  was 
first  histituted,  but  mythic  history  ascribes  its  ori- 
gin to  Heracles,  and  refers  the  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Greece  to  B.C.  1200.  After  a  time  the 
Olympic  games  seem  to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  but 
they  were  revived,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  by 
Iphitus  king  of  Ehs,  with  the  assistance  of  -Lycur- 
gus  the  Spartan  lawgi\-er.  Once  more  they  came  to 
be  discontinued,  but  for  the  last  time  were  revi\  ed  by 
Coroebus,  B.  c.  776.  From  this  time,  the  interval  of 
four  years  between  eadi  celebration  of  the  festival, 
a  period  whicli  was  termed  an  Olympiad,  came  to  be 
accounted  a  chronological  era. 

The  festival,  which  lasted  five  days,  began  and 
ended  with  a  sacrifice  to  Olympian  Jove.  The  in 
terval  was  filled  up  with  gymnastic  exercises,  horse 
and  chariot  races,  recitations  of  poetry,  displays  of 
eloquence,  and  exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
gymnastic  exercises  consisted  in  running,  leaping, 
wrestling,  boxing,  and  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit. 
The  following  account  of  the  contests  in  this  cele- 
brated festival  is  given  by  Mr.  Gross:  "The  candi- 
dates, having  undergone  an  examination,  and  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges  that  they  were  free- 
men, that  they  were  Grecians  by  birlh,  and  that  they 
were  clear  from  all  infamous  immoral  stains,  were 
led  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter  within  tlie  senate-bouse. 
This  image,  says  Pausanias,  was  better  calculated 
than  any  other  to  strike  terror  into  wicked  men,  for 
he  was  represented  with  thunder  in  both  hands ; 
and,  as  if  that  were  not  a  sufficient  intimatiun  of  the 
wrath  of  the  deity  against  those  who  should  for- 
swear themselves,  at  his  feet  there  was  a  plate  of 
brass  containing  terrible  denunciations  against  tlie 
perjured.  Before  this  statue  the  candidates,  their 
relations,  and  instructors,  swore  on  the  bleeding 
limbs  of  the  victims,  that  they  were  duly  qualified 
to  engage,  solemnly  vowing  not  to  employ  any  un- 
fair means,  but  to  observe  all  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Olympic  games.  After  this  they  returned  to  the 
stadium,  and  took  their  stations  by  lot,  when  the 
herald  demanded — '  Can  any  one  reproach  these 
athleta;,  with  having  been  in  bonds,  or  with  leading 
an  irregular  life?'  A  profound  silence  generally 
followed  this  interrogatory,  and  the  combatants  be- 
came exalted  in  the  estimation  of  the  assembly,  not 
only  by  this  universal  testimony  of  their  moral 
character,  but  by  the  consideration  that  they  were 
the  free  unsullied  champions  of  the  respective  States 
to  wliich  they  belonged;  not  engaged  in  any  vulgar 
struggle  for  interested  or  ordinary  objects,  but  in- 
cited to  competition  by  a  noble  love  of  fame,  and  a 
desire  to  uphold  the  renown  of  their  nati\  e  cities  in 
the  presence  of  assembled  Greece.  Such  being  the 
qualities  required  before  they  could  enter  the  lists, 
their  friends,    filled  wilh   anxielv,   gathered   round 
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tlit'in,  stiiniiliiliiij;  their  txerlions,  or  alTonliii;;  tlicin 
advice,  until  the  iiiomciit  arrived  when  the  trumpet 
lounded.  At  tliis  signal  the  riinnerK  started  olfamid 
the  cries  and  ehunour  ol"  the  excited  muhitude,  whose 
vocil'emlions  did  not  cea.sc  until  tlie  herald  procured 
fiilencc  by  his  trumpet,  and  proclaimed  the  name  and 
abode  of  the  winner. 

'"On  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  the  conquoroi'S. 
being  summoned  by  proclamation  to  the  tribunal 
within  the  sacred  grove,  received  the  honour  of 
public -coronation,  a  ceremony  preceded  by  pompons 
sacritices.  Kncirclcd  witli  the  olive  wreath,  gathered 
from  the  sacred  tree  behind  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  vnctors,  dressed  in  rich  habits,  bearuig  pahn- 
branches  in  their  h.iiids  and  almost  intoxicated  with 
joy,  proceeded  in  grand  procession  to  the  theatre, 
marching  to  the  sound  of  Hutcs,  and  surrounded  by 
an  immense  multitude  who  nijide  tlie  air  ring  with 
their  acclamations.  The  wiiniers  in  the  horse  and 
chariot-races  formed  a  p.irt  of  the  pomp,  their  stately 
coursers  bedecked  with  tlowers,  seeming,  as  they 
paced  proudly  along,  to  be  conscious  participators 
of  the  triumph.  When  they  reached  the  tlie.itre,  the 
choruses  saluted  them  with  the  ancient  hj-mn,  com- 
posed by  the  poet  Arcliilochus,  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
the  victors,  the  surrounding  inultitude  joining  their 
voices  to  those  of  the  musicians.  Tliis  being  con- 
cluded, the  trumpet  sounded,  the  herald  proclaimed 
the  name  and  country  of  the  victor,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  his  prize,  the  acclamations  of  the  people 
within  and  without  the  building  were  redoubled, 
and  tlowers  and  garLinds  were  showered  from  all 
sides  upon  the  happy  conqueror,  who  at  this  moment 
was  thought  to  have  attained  the  loftiest  pinnacle 
of  human  glory  and  felicity.'  Though  the  only 
guerdon  that  the  victor  received  was  an  olive-crown, 
yet  this  trifling  nuirk  of  distinction  powerfully  sti- 
midated  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  while  it  faciliiatcd 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and,  to  souls  .animated 
by  a  noble  ambiiion,  it  possessed  an  incomparably 
higher  value,  and  was  coveted  with  far  more  inten- 
sity, than  the  most  unbounded  treasures." 

The  statues  of  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games  were  erected  at  Olympia.  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  Jupiter.  The  celebrity  of  the  festival  drew  toge- 
ther people  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  continents,  and  the 
Olympiad  served  as  a  common  bond  of  alliance  and 
point  of  reunion  to  the  whole  Hellenic  race.  These 
games  were  celebrated  for  nearly  a  thousiuul  years 
from  their  first  institution.  Under  the  Rom.-ui  em- 
perors they  were  conducted  with  great  splendour, 
and  high  i)rivileges  conferred  upon  the  victors.  They 
were  finally  abolislieil  in  A.  n.  394,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

OKYMIMC  (lODS.    See  Cf.lestial  Deities. 

Ol.Y.Ml'IUS,  a  surname  of  Zats,  and  also  of 
lhrnclf»,  as  well  as  of  all  the  Olv.mpic  or  Celes- 
tial Deities  (which  see). 

OLY.MrUS,  a  mountain  in  Thcssaly,  which  was 


accounted  in  ancient  times  the  holy  mounlain  of 
Greece,  and  distinguished  pre-eminently  as  the  choice 
abode  of  the  gods.  Z>ti»  held  his  august  coiul  upon 
its  summit,  and  it  was  the  residence  diuing  the  day 
of  the  principal  divinities  of  Greece.  Olympus  is 
ti,000  feet  ill  height,  and  Homer  describes  it  as 
towering  above  the  clouds,  and  crowned  with  snow. 
Ilepha^tus  is  said  to  have  built  a  palace  upon  its 
summit,  which  was  the  residence  of  Zeus  and  the 
rest  of  the  Olympic  gods. 

OM.     See  AuM. 

0M.\D1L'S,  a  surname  of  Diomjaiig,  as  the  flesh- 
eater,  human  sacrifices  being  otl'ered  to  this  deity  in 
the  islands  of  Chios  and  Tenedos. 

OMBIASSICS,  priests  and  soothsayers  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Madag.iscar,  who  compound  charms 
which  they  sell  to  the  people.  See  Madauascab 
^KKLIGIo^•  of). 

0M13RIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeu»,  as  the  tain-giver, 
under  which  title  he  was  worshipped  on  Mount 
Ilymcttus  in  Attica. 

OMBNVIUI,  a  class  of  good  and  gentle  spirits, 
who  are  believed  by  the  natives  of  Southern 
Guinea  to  take  part  in  the  govennnent  of  the  world. 
.Umost  every  ni.in  has  his  own  Ombwiri  as  a  tute- 
lary and  guaidian  spirit,  for  which  he  provides  a 
small  house  near  his  own.  "  All  the  harm  that  is 
escaped  in  this  world,"  as  Mr.  ^Yilson  informs  us, 
''  and  all  the  good  secured,  are  ascribed  to  the  kindly 
offices  of  this  guardian  spirit.  Onibwi.-i  is  also  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  every  thing  in  the  world 
which  is  m.irvcllous  or  mysterious.  Any  remarkable 
feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  eounlry,  any 
notable  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  or  extraordinary 
events  in  the  affairs  of  men,  are  ascribed  to  Omb- 
wiri. His  favourite  places  of  abode  are  the  summits 
of  high  mountains,  deep  caverns,  large  rocks,  and 
the  base  of  very  large  forest  trees.  And  while  the 
people  attach  no  nialiginty  to  his  character,  they 
caret'idly  guard  against  all  imnccessary  familiarity  in 
their  intercourse  with  him,  and  never  pass  a  place 
where  he  is  supposed  to  dwell  except  in  silence.  He 
is  the  only  one  of  all  the  spirits  recognized  by  the 
people  that  has  no  priesthood,  his  intercourse  with 
men  being  direct  and  immediate." 

OMICN,  a  word  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  denote  a  supposed  sign  or  indication  of  a 
future  event.    See  .\r.spicES. 

OMKR  (FESTtVAL   OF    THE   ThIRTY-THIRD  OF). 

The  sixteenth  of  the  month  Nisan  was  the  day 
among  the  ancient  Jews  for  olTering  an  omcr  or 
sheaf,  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley  harvest.  That, 
and  the  succeeding  forty-nine  days,  arc  called  "days 
of  the  omer;"  of  which  the  first  thirty-two  days  are 
considered  as  a  .season  of  sadness.  The  thirty-third 
of  the  omer,  or  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  Tji<r.  is 
celebrated  as  a  kind  of  festival,  the  occasion  of  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  trnat  nmrialily  that  r.agcd 
among  the  disciples  of  lijibbi  Akib.i,  and  ceased  as 
on  this  (Liv. 
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0-ME-TO,  a  pei'fect  Budha  among  tlie  Chinese, 
and  perhaps  the  most  revered  of  all  the  objects  wor- 
sliipped  in  the  Fo-ist  temples.  He  is  supposed  like 
the  previous  Budhas  to  have  passed  through  a  suc- 
cession of  new  births  into  the  loftiest  spliere  of  the 
invisible  regions.  The  Tsing-t'u  (which  see),  or 
paradise  of  0-me-to,  is  a  scene  of  unrivalled  beauty 
and  niagnitioence,  in  tlie  midst  of  which  sits  en- 
throned the  great  Budha  0-me-to,  a  peacock  and  a 
lion  forming  the  supporters  of  his  throne.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Chinese  legend,  he  swore,  that  if  any  being 
in  all  the  ten  worlds,  sliould,  after  repeating  his 
name,  fail  to  attain  life  in  his  kingdom,  lie  would 
cease  to  be  a  god.  Accordingly,  among  the  Chinese 
Fo-iits  tliere  is  a  prevailing  belief,  that  the  amount 
of  merit  which  they  acquire  depends  on  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  repeat  the  name  0-me-to-fiih, 
and  that  when  any  one  has  repeated  it  three  liundred 
thousand  times,  he  may  begin  to  hope  for  a  personal 
vision  of  the  god.  The  influence  of  such  notions 
upon  the  Fo-ists  in  Cliina  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Simpson  Culbertson,  an  American  missionary,  in  a 
recent  account  which  he  has  published  of  the  Reli- 
gious Notions  and  Popular  Superstitions  in  North 
China  :  "  In  the  temples,  the  priests  sometimes  allow 
themselves  to  be  shut  up  for  months  together,  doing 
nothing  but  repeating  over  and  over,  day  and  night, 
the  name  of  Btuldha.  In  a  temple  at  T'ien-t'ai, 
fifty  miles  soutli  of  Ningpo,  there  have  been  as  many 
as  ten  or  twelve  priests  thus  voluntarily  imprisoned 
at  the  same  time.  During  the  day  they  all  keep  up 
a  constant  repetition  of  the  name  O-mi-to-fuh,  and 
at  night,  they  keep  it  up  by  taking  turns,  some  con- 
tinuing their  monotonous  song  while  the  others 
sleep.  They  never  leave  their  cell  for  any  pui-pose 
until  the  appointed  period  is  fulfilled.  No  wonder 
they  all  have  a  vacant  idiotic  look,  as  though  but  a 
slight  glimmering  of  intellect  remained  to  them  ! 
"It  is  not  the  priests  only  who  thus  devote  them- 
selves to  laying  up,  as  they  suppose,  treasure  in  hea- 
ven. Some  among  the  people  also,  are  very  diligent 
in  the  work.  See  that  old  man.  His  head  is  lioary 
with  age.  A  flowing  white  beard  rests  upon  bis 
bosom.  With  tottering  steps,  and  leaning  upon  his 
stati",  be  enters  the  small  room  used  as  a  chapel,  by- 
one  who  preaches  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  this  religion 
that  will  help  to  give  peace  of  conscience,  and  hope 
of  happiness  after  death.  He  listens  with  deep  at- 
tention during  the  sermon,  but  his  fingers  are  all  the 
while  busy  counting  the  beads  he  holds  in  his  hand, 
and  his  lips  continually  pronounce,  in  a  low  whisper, 
the  name  0-mi-t6-fiih.  And  now  the  service  is 
closed,  and  the  congregation  is  dismissed.  But  the 
old  man  is  not  yet  satisfied,  and  he  approaches  the 
missionary  to  ask  for  further  information.  He  ad- 
dresses him — '  Your  doctrine,  sir,  is  most  excellent 
— O-mi-to-fuh.  I  am  anxious  to  learn  more  about 
it — O-mi  to-filh.  How  must  I  worship  Jesus?  O  mi- 
t5-rdh.' 

It. 


'"Ah  !  my  venerable  elder  brother,  if  you  would 
worship  Jesus  aright,  you  must  forsake  every  sin, 
and  must  not  worship  any  other  god,  for  all  others 
are  false  gods.' 

'"  Yes,  I  know  I  must  forsake  sin — 0-nii-t6-fiIh. 
This  I  liave  done  long  ago — O-mi-to-fiih.  I  do  not 
sin  now — O-mi-to-fuh.  I  am  now  too  old  to  sin 
— O-mi-to-fiih.  I  am  old,  and  must  soon  die — 
— O-mi-to-fuh.  I  wish  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus — 
0-mi-t6-fuh,  and  to-moiTOw  I  must  go  to  my  home 
far  away  in  the  country — O-mi-tft-luh.  'What  must 
I  do  ?— O-mi-to-fiih.' 

"  Explanations  are  given,  and  now  the  old  man 
must  depart.  But  suddenly  he  drops  upon  his  knees 
and  bows  his  head  to  the  earth.  IJeing  restrained, 
he  rises  and  takes  bis  leave,  expressing  his  grati 
tude.  '  Many  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  your  kind  in 
struction — O-mi-to-ffih,  0-rait6-fuh.  May  we  meet 
again — O-mi-to-fiih.' 

"  This  is  no  fiction,  but  an  actual  occurrence. 
There  are  many  such  old  men  in  China,  and  old  wo- 
men too,  seeking  for  some  means  of  securing  happi- 
ness after  death.  Not  unfrequently  we  may  meet 
these  old  people,  conscious  that  their  end  is  at  hand, 
walking  in  the  .street,  and  as  we  pass  we  hear  them 
muttering — 0-mi-t6-fiih.  Alas  !  how  many  of  them 
have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  the  name  0-mi- 
t6-fuh  on  their  lips  !" 

OMISH  CHURCH  (TiieI,  a  society  ci  Mennon- 
ites  in  the  United  Slates,  wlio  derived  their  name  of 
Amish  or  Ornish  from  Jacob  Amen,  a  native  of 
Amenthal  in  Switzerland,  and  a  rigid  Mennonite 
preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  many  parts 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  they  still  exist  \u 
considerable  numbers,  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Hooher  Menncmites,  on  account  of  tlieir  wearing 
books  on  their  clothes ;  another  party  being,  for 
similar  reasons,  called  Button  Mennonites.  The  Orn- 
ish Chiirch  in  North  America  rigidly  adheres  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  which  was  adopted  at  Dort  in 
Holland  in  A.  D.  1632  by  a  General  Assembly  of 
ministers  of  the  religious  denominations  who  were  at 
that  time,  and  in  that  [ilace,  called  Meiinoiu'fes. 
They  hold  tlie  fundamental  Protestant  principle, 
tliat  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
obedience.  They  have  regular  ministers  and  dea- 
cons, who,  however,  are  not  allowed  to  receive  fixed 
salaries  ;  and  in  their  religious  assemblies  every  one 
has  the  privilege  of  exhorting  and  of  expounding  the 
Word  of  God.  Adult  baptism  alone  is  practised, 
and  the  ordinance  is  administered  by  pouring  water 
upon  the  head.  Oaths,  even  in  a  court  of  justice, 
are  regarded  as  unlawful,  and  war  in  all  its  forms  is 
considered  to  be  alike  unchristian  and  unjust.  Char- 
ity is  with  them  a  religious  duty,  and  none  of  their 
members  is  permitted  to  become  a  burden  upon  the 
public  funds.     See  Mennon'ITEs. 

OMNIPOTENT.    See  Almighty. 

OMNIPRESENT,  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, which  denotes  that  he  is  present  in  every  place. 
3  B 
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His  iiiriiiity  involves  llie  very  idea  of  liis  ubi«juiiy, 
not  as  being  iJoiitical  witli  the  universe  as  the  Pun- 
Oieist  would  twicli,  but  lilling  the  universe  with  his 
presence,  tliough  quite  distinct  from  it.  This  doc- 
trine, while  it  is  plaini}-  declared  in  many  pas.sages 
of  Scripture,  is  very  fully  developed  in  I's.  cxxxix. 

O-MNLSCIEXT,  that  attribute  of  God,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  knows  all  things — past,  present,  and  fu- 
tiu-e.  This,  like  his  omnipresence,  is  incommunica- 
ble to  any  creature,  and  the  two  attributes,  indeed, 
are  inseparably  connected.  If  God  bo  everywhere, 
he  cannot  fail  to  see  and  to  know  everything  abso- 
lutely OS  it  is  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  all  the  circum- 
stances belonging  to  it. 

OMOPH.VGI.V,  a  custom  which  was  anciently 
followed  at  the  celebration  of  the  DioxysiA  (which 
see),  in  the  island  of  Chios,  the  Bacchai  being  ob- 
liged to  eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim 
which  were  distributed  among  them.  From  this  act 
i)ibm/-M,«  received  the  name  of  Omadius  (which  see). 

OMOMCS,  an  herb  which  Plutarch  says  the  au- 
cient  Pereians  used  to  pound  in  a  mortar  while  they 
invoked  Ahrtman,  the  evil  principle.  Then  they 
mixed  the  blood  of  a  wolf  recently  killed  with  the 
herb  omomug,  and  carrying  out  the  mixture,  they 
threw  it  into  a  place  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never 
came. 

OMOPIIORIOX,  a  bi.>hop"s  vestment  in  the 
Greek  Cliiireh,  answering  to  the  PoUium  of  the 
IJomish  Church.  It  is  worn  on  the  shoulders.  Ori- 
ginally it  was  fabriaited  of  sheep's  wool,  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  an  emblem  of  the  lost  sheep  in  the  gos- 
pels, which  the  good  shepherd  found  and  brought 
home  rejoicing ;  while  the  four  crosses  worked  on  it 
indicate  the  Saviour's  sufferings  and  the  duty  of  the 
bishop  to  follow  in  his  Master's  steps. 

().\IPH.A.LOPriYCin.     See  IIiisvcliAST.s. 

ONCA,  a  surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was 
worshippi  d  at  Ouc.t  in  Bceotia. 

OXC.EUS,  a  surname  of  ApoUu,  from  Oiiceium 
in  Arcadia,  whore  he  had  a  temple. 

OXEIROCIUTICA  (Gr.  oneiros,  a  dream,  and 
h-ino,  to  discern),  the  art  of  interprcling  dreams, 
which,  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  «as  the  duly 
of  the  holy  scribes  or  IlierognnuimiUis. 

ONEIUOMANCV  yiiv.oneiios.  a  dream,  and  man- 
tela,  divination'.  In  eastern  countries,  from  very 
early  times,  mnch  importance  was  attached  to 
dreams,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  was  often  mani- 
fested to  .ascertain  tlieir  true  meaning  and  interpre- 
tation. We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in 
the  case  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  his 
butler  and  baker.  The  Egyptian  monarch  is  repre- 
sented as  considting  two  different  cl.tsscs  of  persons 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  his  dream,  the  Charctiiiu- 
mim,  or  magicians,  iind  the  Htdamlin,  or  wise  men. 
The  former  arc,  in  all  probability,  to  be  identilied 
with  the  Hi'croffni ni itialei-1,  or  holy  scribes,  who  are 
mentioned  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  Egyjiiian  priest- 
liood  by  Josephus,  and  several  other  authors.     It  is 


not  unlikely  that  both  Joseph  and  Moses  were  raised 
to  this  order,  for  Joseph  asks  his  brethren,  "  Wot 
ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine?" 
and  Moses  is  described  an  •'  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians."  Tlie  account  of  .Nebucliadncz- 
zar's  dreams,  a>  given  in  ihe  book  of  Daniel,  alVords 
an  additional  illustration  of  dreams  as  a  mode  of  Di- 
vine communicalion.  In  Dent.  xiii.  I — 3,  we  find 
the  Israelites  prohibited  from  giving  heed  to  dreams, 
or  the  interpretation  of  (hem,  wherever  their  evident 
tendency  was  to  promote  idolatry.  In  those  cases, 
however,  where  the  prophets  of  ilie  Lord  were  con- 
sidtcd,  or  the  priests  enquired  of  the  Lord  by  the 
use  of  the  ephod,  attention  to  dreams  was  allowed 
by  the  Divine  Lawgiver.  It  was  because  the  Lord 
would  not  answer  Saul  by  dreams  nor  by  prophets 
before  tiie  battle  of  Gilboa,  that  he  had  recourse  to  ft 
woman  with  a  familiar  spirit. 

Oneiromancy  teems  to  have  been  held  in  high  es- 
timation among  the  Greeks  in  the  Homeric  age,  for 
dreams  were  said  to  be  from  Znm.  Not  only  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  but  all  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  been  found  to  make  pre- 
tensions to  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Nor 
has  the  light  of  Christianity  and  the  advancement  oi 
civilization  altogether  abolished  siu;h  supei-stitious 
practices.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  priests  ot 
modern  heathendom  are  generally  sorcerers,  who 
practise  oneironmncy,  as  well  as  other  modes  of  divi- 
nation, there  are  not  wantuig  persons,  even  in  pro- 
fessedly Christian  countries,  who  deceive  the  credu- 
lous, by  pretending  to  interpret  dreams,  and  to  un- 
fold the  impenetrable  secrets  of  the  future. 

ONEIROS.  the  personification  of  dreams  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Ilesiod  calls  them  children  of 
night,  and  Ovid  children  of  sleep,  while  Homer  as- 
signs them  a  residence  on  the  ilark  shores  of  the 
western  ocean. 

ONION- WORSHIP.  Phny  affirms  that  the  al- 
lium sativum  and  the  allium  cepa  were  both  ranked 
by  the  Egyptians  among  gods,  in  taking  an  oalh. 
Juvenal  mocks  them  for  the  veneration  in  which 
ihcy  held  these  vegetable  deities.  Sir  J.  G.  Wil- 
kinson, however,  declares  that  "there  is  no  direct 
evidence  from  the  monuments  of  their  having  been 
sacred ;  ajid  they  were  admitttd  as  common  otlier- 
ings  on  every  altar.  Onions  and  other  vegetables 
were  not  forbidden  to  the  generality  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  a  princip;il  article  of  food ;  for 
whatever  religious  feeling  prohibited  their  u.«e  on 
certain  occasions,  this  was  confined  to  the  initiated, 
who  were  required  to  keep  themselves  more  espe- 
cially pure  for  the  service  of  the  gods." 

ONKELOS  ('rAHCiUM  of).    See  Takgims. 

ONrPIHS,  one  of  the  sacred  bulls  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  It  w;is  of  a  black  colour,  had  shaggy, 
recurved  hair;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
emblem  of  the  retroceding  sun. 

ONYAMUE,  a  wicked  spirit  much  dreaded  by 
the  natives  of  Southern  Guinea.    The  people  seldom 
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speak  of  liiin,  and  always  manifest  luieasiuess  wlien 
his  name  is  mentioned  in  their  presence.  Tliey  do 
not  seem  to  regard  tliis  spirit  as  having  mnch  influ- 
ence over  the  afiairs  of  men. 

ONYCHOMANCY,  a  species  of  divination  an- 
ciently practised  by  examining  the  nails  of  a  boy. 
For  tliis  purpose  they  were  covered  witli  oil  and 
soot,  and  turned  to  the  sun.  The  images  represented 
by  the  reflection  of  the  light  upon  tlie  nails  gave  the 
answer  required. 

OOSCOPI.V  (Gr.  oon.  an  egg,  and  scopm,  to  ob- 
serve), a  method  of  divination  by  the  examination  of 

eggs. 

OPALIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
Homans,  in  honour  of  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  on 
the  19th  of  December,  being  the  third  day  of  the 
Saturnalia.  The  vows  made  on  this  occasion  were 
ort'ered  in  a  sittuig  posture,  the  devotee  touching 
the  ground,  because  Ops  represented  tlie  earth. 

OPHIOMANCY  (Gr.  oj>his,  a  serpent,  and  man- 
/('ia,  divination),  a  species  of  divination  practised  in 
ancient  times  by  means  of  serpents. 

OPHITES,  a  Gnostic  sect  winch  arose  in  the 
.-second  centmy,  and  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  in- 
clined towards  Paganism.  To  the  Demiurge  the 
Ophitic  svstem  gave  the  name  of  laldahaoth,  making 
him  a  liuiited  being,  and  opposed  to  the  higher  order 
of  the  universe  with  which  lie  conflicts,  striving  to 
render  himself  an  independent  sovereign.  All  the 
while  he  is  unconsciously  working  out  the  plans  of 
Sophia  or  Wisdom,  and  bringing  aliont  his  own  de- 
struction. The  doctri[ios  maintained  by  tliis  sect  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  destination  of  man  are  thus 
described  by  Neander :  ''The  empire  of  laldabaoth 
is  the  starry  world.  The  stars  are  the  representa- 
tives and  organs  of  the  cosmical  principle,  whidi 
seeks  to  Iiold  man's  spirit  in  bondage  and  servitude, 
and  to  environ  it  with  all  manner  of  delusions.  lal- 
dabaoth and  the  six  angels  begotten  by  liim,  are  the 
spirits  of  the  seven  planets,  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
Mars,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mercuiy,  and  Satnni.  It  is 
the  endeavour  of  laldabaoth  to  assert  himself  as 
self-subsistent  Lord  and  Creator,  to  keep  his  six 
angels  from  deserting  their  subjection,  and,  lest  they 
should  look  up  and  observe  the  higher  world  of  light, 
to  fix  their  attention  upon  some  object  in  another 
quarter.  To  this  end,  he  calls  upon  the  six  angels 
to  create  man,  after  their  own  common  image,  as  the 
crowning  seal  of  their  independent  creative  power. 
Man  is  created ;  and  being  in  their  own  image,  is  a 
liuge  corporeal  mass,  but  without  a  soul.  He  creeps 
on  the  earth,  and  has  not  power  to  lift  himself  erect. 
They  therefore  bring  the  helpless  creature  to  their 
Father,  that  he  may  animate  it  with  a  soul.  lalda- 
baoth breathed  into  it  a  living  spirit,  and  thus  un- 
perceived  by  Iiimself,  the  spiritual  seed  passed  from 
liis  own  being  into  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  he 
was  deprived  himself  of  this  higher  principle  of  life. 
Thus  had  the  Sophia  ordained  it.  In  man  {i.  e.  those 
men  wlio  had  received  some  portion  of  this  spiritual 


seed)  was  concentrated  the  light,  the  soul,  the  rea- 
son of  the  whole  creation.  laldabaotli  is  now  .seized 
with  amazement  and  wrath,  when  he  beholds  a  being 
created  by  himself,  and  within  the  bounds  of  liis  own 
kingdom,  rising  both  above  himself  and  his  kingdom. 
He  strives  therefore  to  prevent  man  from  becoming 
conscious  of  his  higlier  iiatm'e,  and  of  that  liigher 
order  of  world  to  which  lie  is  now  become  related — 
to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  blind  unconsciousness,  and 
thus  of  slavish  submission.  It  was  the  jealousy  of 
the  contracted  laldabaoth  which  issued  that  com- 
mand to  the  first  man ;  but  the  mundane  soul  em- 
ployed the  serpent  as  an  instrument  to  defeat  the 
pui'pose  of  laldabaoth,  by  tempting  the  first  man  to 
disobedience.  According  to  another  view,  the  serpent 
was  itself  a  symbol  or  disguised  appearance  of  tlie 
mundane  soul ; — and  in  the  strict  sense,  it  is  that 
pai"t  of  the  sect  only  that  adopted  tJiis  view,  which 
rightly  received  the  name  of  Ophites,  for  they  ac- 
tually worshipped  the  serpent  as  a  holy  symbol  ;■ — 
to  which  they  may  have  been  led  by  an  analogous 
idea  in  the  Egyptian  religion,  the  serpent  in  the 
latter  being  looked  upon  as  a  .symbol  of  Kneph,  who 
resembled  the  Sophia  of  the  Opliites.  At  all  events, 
it  was  through  the  mundane  soul,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, that  the  eyes  of  the  first  man  were  opened. 
Tlie  fall  of  man, — and  this  presents  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Ophitic  system,  though  even  in  this 
respect  it  was  perhaps  not  altogether  independent  of 
tlie  jirior  Valcntinian  theory, — the  fall  of  man  was 
the  transition  point  from  a  state  of  unconscious 
limitation  to  one  of  conscious  freedom.  Man  now 
became  wise,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  lalda- 
baoth. Tlic  latter,  angry  at  this  disobedience,  thrusts 
liim  from  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  wliere  until 
now  he  had  dwelt  in  an  ethereal  body,  down  to  the 
dark  earth,  and  banislied  him  into  a  dark  body. 
Man  finds  himself  now  placed  in  a  situation,  where, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  seven  planetary  spirits  seek  to 
hold  him  under  their  thrall,  and  to  sujipress  the 
higher  consciousness  in  his  soul ;  while,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  the  jcicled  and  purely  material  spirits  try  to 
tempt  him  into  sin  and  idolatry,  which  would  expose 
him  to  the  vengeance  of  tlie  severe  laldabaoth.  Yet 
'Wisdom' never  ceases  to  impart  new  strength  to 
man's  kinch-ed  nature,  by  fresh  supplies  of  the  higher 
spiritual  intluence;  and  from  Seth,  whom  the  Gnos- 
tics generally  regarded  iis  a  representative  of  the 
contemplative  natures,  she  is  able  to  preserve 
through  every  age,  a  race  peculiarly  her  own,  in 
which  the  seeds  of  the  spiritual  nature  are  saved 
from  destruction." 

The  Ophites,  in  common  with  the  Basilideans  and 
the  Valentinians,  maintained  that  the  heavenly 
Christ  first  became  united  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism, 
and  forsook  him  again  at  bis  passion,  and  in  proof  of 
this,  they  pointed  to  tlie  fact  that  Jesus  wrought  no 
miracle  either  before  bis  baptism  or  after  his  resur- 
rection. They  held  that  laldabaoth  brought  about 
the   crucifixion   of  Christ.     After  his  resmrectiou 
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Jpsiis  roinaincd  eiglitcon  months  on  the  earth,  during 
wliich  lime  he  received  from  the  Sophia  a  clearer 
knowledi^e  of  tlie  higher  triitli,  wliich  lie  imported  to 
a  few  of  his  disciples.  He  was  then  raised  to  heaven 
by  tlie  ccle>tial  Christ,  and  sits  at  ihe  right  hand  of 
laldabaoth.  unobserved  by  him,  but  gradually  receiv- 
ing to  liimself  every  spiritual  being  that  lias  been 
emancipated  and  purified  by  the  redemption.  In 
proportion  as  this  process  of  attraction  goes  on,  lal- 
daljaotli  is  deprived  of  liis  liighor  virtues.  Thus 
through  Jesus  spiritual  life  flows  back  to  the  mmi- 
danc  soul,  its  original  source. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Ophites  were  far  from  being 
favourable  to  piuity  of  morals.  Origen  indeed 
goes  so  far  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  Christian 
church,  and  declares  that  tliey  admitted  none  to 
their  assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ.  Tlie 
same  author  names  as  the  founder  of  this  sect,  a 
certain  Eucrates,  who  may  have  lived  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  Ophites,  who  were  called  in 
Latin  Sei'pcntan'ans,  received  from  the  Asiatics  the 
name  of  Xaliassians  or  Naasians.  Irenxiis,  Theodo- 
ret,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustine,  regard  them  as 
Christian  heretics.  Origen  gives  a  minute  account 
of  the  Diagram  of  the  Ophites,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  tablet  on  wliich  they  depicted 
their  doctrines  in  all  sorts  of  figures,  with  words  an- 
nexed. As  tlieii'  name  imports,  the  Ophites  seem  to 
have  been  serpent-worshippers,  keeping  a  living  ser- 
pent, which  on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  let  out  upon  the  dish  to  crawl  over  and 
around  the  bread.  The  officiating  priest  now  broke 
the  bre.id  and  distributed  it  among  the  communi- 
cants. When  each  had  partaken  of  the  sacramental 
bread,  and  kissed  the  serpent,  it  was  afterwards 
confined.  At  the  close  of  this  ceremony,  which  the 
Ophites  termed  their  perfect  sacrifice,  a  hymn  of 
praise  was  sung  to  the  Supreme  God,  whom  the 
serpent  in  paradise  had  made  known  to  men.  These 
rites,  which  were  probably  symbolic,  were  limited  to 
a  few  only  of  the  Christian  Oidiitcs. 

OPS,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Ko- 
mans  as  presiding  over  agiiculture  and  giv ing  fruit- 
fulness  to  the  earth.  She  was  regarded  as  the  wife 
of  Saturn,  and  her  votaries  were  wont,  while  adoring 
her,  to  touch  the  ground.  Her  worship  was  con- 
nected with  that  of  her  husband  Saturn,  and  a  festi- 
val, named  OPAi.r.v  (which  see),  was  celebrated  in 
honour  of  her. 

OPTIMATE.S.  a  name  given  by  Augustine  to  the 
presbyters  or  elders  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church. 

OPTION',  a  term  used  in  England  to  denote  the 
choice  which  an  archbishop  has  of  any  one  dignity  or 
benefice,  in  the  gift  of  every  bishop  consecrated  or 
confirmed  by  him,  wliich  he  may  confer  on  his  own 
chaplain,  or  anv  other  person,  at  his  pleasure. 

OPUS  OPEIIATUM  (I>at.  a  work  wrought),  an 
expression  used  tn  denote  a  doctrine  held  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  efTectual  gi-ace  is  necessarily 
connected  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  outnard 


administration  of  the  s.icramenls.  This  doctrine 
involves,  of  course,  B.\iti.sm.\l  Regkneration 
(which  see),  and  also  destroys  all  distinction  between 
worthy  and  unworthy  coniniunicaiits  in  the  case  of 
the  Lord's  Sujiper.  The  Council  of  Trent,  however, 
explicitly  declares  this  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  "  Whoever,"  the  decree  runs,  "  shall  af- 
firm that  gi'acc  is  not  cont'erred  by  these  sacraments 
of  the  new  law,  by  their  own  power  {ex  opere  ojier- 
ato)\  but  that  faith  in  the  divine  promise  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  obtain  grace  :  let  him  be  accursed." 
This  tenet  originated  with  the  schoolmen,  particu- 
larly with  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  taught  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  sacraments  in- 
stituted in  the  New  Teslament  have  obtained  an  in- 
strumental or  efficient  virtue  which  those  of  the  Old 
Testament  did  not  possess.  The  distinction  at 
length  came  to  bo  established,  that  the  sacraments 
of  the  Old  Teslament  had  produced  efl'ects  pj-  opere 
operantis,  from  the  power  of  the  administrator,  those 
of  the  New  Testament  ex  oj>ere  ojierato,  from  the  ad- 
ministration itself'.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Duns  Scotus  de- 
nied that  the  effective  power  of  grace  was  contained 
in  the  sacraments  themselves.  The  forerunners  of 
the  Reformation,  for  instance  Wessel  and  Wyclitl'e, 
combated  still  more  decidedly  the  doctrine  of  Aqui- 
nas. The  Reformers  taught  plainly  that  the  sacra- 
ments have  no  efficacy  in  themselves,  nor  do  they 
derive  any  efficacy  from  the  administrator,  but  de- 
rive all  their  efficacy  from  the  working  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  the  true  believer  who  receives  them. 
The  Protestant  chui-clies,  accordingly,  unite  in  denv- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  opi4S  operatum  held  by  the 
Romish  Church. 

Ot.>UAMIl!lS,  sacrifices  ofl'ered  bv  the  Mingi-c- 
lians  ill  the  Caucasus,  which  partake  partly  of  a 
Jewish,  pj^rtly  of  a  Piigan  character:  "Their  prin- 
cipal sacrifice,"  as  we  learn  from  Picart,  '•  is  that  at 
wliich  the  priest,  af'ter  he  has  pronounced  some  parti- 
cular prayers  over  the  ox,  or  such  other  animal  as  is 
appointed  and  set  apart  for  that  solemn  purpose, 
singes  the  victim  in  five  several  places  to  the  skin 
with  a  lighted  taper ;  then  leads  it  in  procession 
roimd  the  devotee  for  whose  particular  service  it  is 
to  be  slaughtered,  and  at  last,  having  sacrificed  it, 
orders  it  to  be  drest.  and  brought  to  table.  The 
whole  family  thereupon  stand  all  round  about  it, 
each  of  them  with  a  wax-taper  in  his  hand.  lie 
for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  peculiarly  intended,  kneels 
down  before  the  fable,  having  a  candle  or  wax-taper 
in  his  hand,  whilst  the  priest  reads  some  pravers  that 
are  suitable  to  the  solemn  occasion.  When  he  has 
done,  not  only  he  who  kneels,  but  his  relations, 
friends,  and  acquaintance  throw  frankincense  into 
the  fire,  which  is  placed  near  the  victim.  The  priest 
then  cuts  ofl'a  piece  of  the  victim,  waves  it  over  the 
liead  of  him  at  whose  request  it  is  offered  up,  and 
gives  it  him  to  eat ;  after  which  the  whole  company 
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drawing  near  to  liim,  wave  their  w,ix-tapers  over  his 
head  in  like  manner,  and  throw  them  afterwards  into 
the  same  tire,  wliere  tliey  had  but  just  before  cast  their 
frankincense.  Every  person  tliat  is  present  at  this 
solemn  act  of  devotion  has  the  liberty  to  eat  as  much 
as  he  thinks  proper ;  but  is  enjoined  to  carry  no  part 
of  it  away ;  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  sacrifica- 
tor.  They  have  another  Oqnamiri,  which  is  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  their  dead.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  very  particular  or  remarkable  in  it  but  the 
ceremony  of  sacrificing  some  bloody  victims,  upon 
which  they  pour  oil  and  wine  mingled  together. 
They  make  their  oblations  of  wine  likewise  to  the 
saints  after  divers  forms  ;  a  particidar  detail  whereof 
would  be  tedious  and  insipid,  and  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance. I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  be- 
sides the  wine,  they  offer  up  a  pig,  and  a  cock  to 
St.  Michael,  and  that  the  Oquamiri,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  service  of  St.  George,  when  their  vintage  is 
ripe,  consists  in  consecrating  a  barrel  of  wine  to  him, 
winch  contains  about  twenty  flaggons ;  though  it 
must  not  be  broached  till  after  Whitsuntide,  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter :  at  which  time  the  master  of 
each  family  carries  a  small  quantity  of  it  to  St. 
George's  cburcli,  where  he  pays  his  devotions  to  the 
saint  ;  after  which  he  returns  home  and  takes  all  his 
family  with  hiui  into  the  cellar.  There  tliey  range 
themselv'es  in  order  round  the  barrel,  the  head  where- 
of is  plentifully  furnished  with  bread  and  cheese  and 
a  parcel  of  chibbols,  or  little  onions,  by  the  master  of 
the  house,  who,  before  any  thing  is  touched,  repeats 
a  prayer.  At  last,  he  either  kills  a  hog,  or  a  kid, 
and  sprinkles  part  of  the  blood  all  round  the  vessel. 
The  ceremony  concludes  with  eating  and  drinking." 

ORACLE,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  the  most  holy 
place  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  occupied  the 
third  part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  towards 
the  west.  It  was  ten  cubits  square.  None  but  the 
high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  it,  and  that  only 
once  a-year,  on  tlie  great  day  of  atonement.  See 
Temple. 

ORACLES,  dark  answers  supposed  to  be  given 
by  demons  in  ancient  times  to  those  who  consulted 
them.  Cicero  calls  them  the  language  of  the  gods. 
The  term  oracle  was  also  used  to  denote  the  place 
where  these  revelations  were  made.  Herodotus 
attributes  the  origin  of  oracles  to  the  Egyptians. 
"The  two  oracles,"  says  he.  "of  Egyptian  Thebes 
and  of  Dodona,  have  entire  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  art  of  divination,  as  now  practised  in 
our  temples,  is  thus  derived  from  Egypt  ;  at  least 
the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  introduced  the 
sacred  festivals,  processions,  and  supplications, 
and  from  them  the  Greeks  were  instructed."  The 
principal  oracles  in  Egypt  were  those  of  the  The- 
han  Jupiter,  of  Hercules,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Diana, 
Mars,  and  above  all,  of  Latona,  in  the  city  of  Buto, 
which  the  Egyptians  held  in  the  highest  ven- 
eration ;  but  the  mode  of  divining  was  different  in 
each  of  them,  and  the  power  of  giving  oracular  an- 


swers was  confined  to  certain  deities.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  first  oracle  in  Greece  was  founded  at 
Dodona,  by  a  priestess  of  the  Tlieban  Jupiter,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Phoenician  pirates,  atid  sold 
into  that  country. 

Tlie  responses  of  oracles  were  given  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  At  Delphi,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  de- 
livered her  answers  in  hexameter  verse,  while  at 
Dodona  they  were  uttered  from  beneatlt  the  shade  of 
a  venerable  oak.  In  several  places  the  oracles  were 
given  by  letters  sealed  up,  and  in  not  a  few  by  lot. 
The  lots  were  a  kind  of  dice,  on  which  were  engraven 
certain  characters  or  words,  whose  explanations 
were  to  be  sought  on  tables  made  for  the  purpose. 
In  some  temples  the  person  consulting  the  oracle 
threw  the  dice  himself;  in  others  they  were  dropped 
from  a  box ;  but  in  either  case  the  use  of  the  dice 
was  preceded  by  sacrifices  and  other  customary  cere- 
monies. The  belief  in  oracles  rapidly  pervaded  every 
province,  and  came  to  exert  a  degree  of  influence 
which  was  fitted  to  control  every  department,  both 
secular  and  sacred.  "  The  oracles,"  says  Politz,  in 
his  'Weltgeschichte,'  or  World-History,  "which  ex- 
ercised so  important  an  influence  in  Greece,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  periods  of  civilization,  not 
unfrequently  guided  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of 
national  enterprise,  with  distinguished  wisdom.  Pre- 
eminent among  the  rest,  the  oracle  at  Delphi  en- 
joyed a  world-wide  renown  ;  and  there  it  was  that 
the  wealth  and  the  treasures  of  more  than  one  con- 
tinent, were  concentrated.  Its  responses  revealed 
many  a  tyrant,  and  foretold  his  fate.  Many  an  un- 
happy being  was  saved  througli  its  means,  or  directed 
by  its  counsel.  It  encouraged  useful  institutions, 
and  communicated  the  discoveries  in  art  or  science 
under  the  sanction  of  a  divine  authority.  And 
lastly,  by  its  doctrines  and  example  it  caused  the 
moral  law  to  be  kept  holy,  and  civil  rights  to  be  re- 
spected." 

The  most  famous  oracles  of  ancient  Greece  were 
those  which  belonged  to  Apollo  and  to  Zeus,  while 
other  deities,  such  as  Demeter,  Hermes,  and  Pluto, 
and  even  heroes,  for  example  Amphiaraus  and  Tro- 
phonius,  gave  forth  their  oracles  to  the  credulous 
inquirers  who  flocked  to  learn  the  dark  secrets  of 
the  future.  And  the  answers,  instead  of  being  clear 
and  satisfactor)-,  were  uniformly  couched  in  such 
ambiguous  terms,  that  they  were  capable  of  quite 
opposite  and  contradictory  interpretations.  Gib- 
bon the  historian  charges  the  ancient  oracles  with 
intentional  fraud,  and  states,  with  evident  delight, 
that  Constantine  the  Great  doomed  them  to  silence. 
Several  writers,  however,  have  alleged  that  the  cre- 
dit of  oracles  was  destroyed  at  a  much  earlier  per'od 
than  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Lucan,  in  his  '  Phar- 
salia,'  which  was  written  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
scarcely  thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  laments  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  cal.imities  of 
that  age,  that  the  Delphian  oracle  had  become  silent. 
Lucian  also  declares,  that  when  ho  was  at  Delphi, 
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the  ornclc  gave  fi)rtli  no  reply.  And  tlie  "nnpoiiant 
Rliitemeiit  is  in:ule  by  Porphyry,  in  a  passage  i-iled 
bv  Kiiscbiiis,  tliat  "  since  .lesus  beyan  tu  be  wor- 
Khijiped,  no  man  liad  received  any  public  lielp  or 
beiiclit  from  llie  gods." 

The  oracles  of  heathen  antiipiity  were  lirniled  to 
Greece,  never  liaving  been  ado])te(l  by  tlie  JJonians, 
who  liad  many  otlier  means  of  discovering  the  will 
of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books,  augury, 
omens,  and  such  like.  Tlie  only  Italian  oracles,  in- 
deed, were  those  of  Fauiuis  and  of  Forlmia.  The 
ancient  Scandinavians  had  also  their  oracles,  like 
those  of  Greece,  and  held  in  equal  veneration.  It 
was  generally  believed  in  all  the  northern  nations, 
that  the  male  and  female  divinities,  or  more  gener- 
ally, that  the  Three  Dentiiiies  gave  forth  these  ora- 
cles. The  people  sometimes  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  statues  of  their  gods  gave  responses  by  a 
gesture,  or  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

OU.VL  L.\W.  The  Jews  believe  that  two  laws 
were  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  one 
connnitted  to  writing  in  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  other  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  latter  is  the  Oml 
Lair,  and  consists  of  an  explanation  of  the  text  or 
Written  Law.  From  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  days 
of  the  Rabbi  Jitdah,  no  part  of  the  Oral  Law  had 
been  committed  to  writing  for  public  use.  In  cveiy 
generation  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  the 
prophet  of  his  age,  wrote  notes  for  his  own  private 
use.  of  the  traditions  which  he  had  learned  from  his 
teachers.  These  were  collected,  arranged,  and  me- 
thodized by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  thus  forming 
the  MisHNA  (which  see),  a  book  regarded  by  the 
Jews  with  the  highest  veneration. 

ORARIUX,  a  vestment  worn  by  a  de.acon  in  the 
Greek  Clun-eh,  which,  though  precisely  resendiling 
the  Romish  stole  in  form,  is  less  like  it  inaj'pearance, 
because,  instead  of  being  worn  in  the  fashion  of  a 
BCJjrf.  it  is  thrown  oidy  over  the  left  shoulder. 

ORARIUM.     See  Stoi.ic. 

ORATORIKS.     See  Pi:osiaTii.n. 

ORATORIO,  a  .sacred  drama  set  to  church  mu- 
sic. The  most  noted  of  these  pieces  are  Handel's 
Messiah  and  Haydn's  Creation.  The  name  Ora- 
torio is  believed  to  have  arisen  from  the  circmn- 
stanee  that  sacred  musical  dramas  originated  with 
the  congregation  of  the  Orntori/,  and  having  been 
adopted  by  all  the  societies  of  the  same  foundation, 
speedily  rose  into  great  popularity.  At  first  the 
Oratorio  .seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  sim- 
ple cantata,  but  in  a  short  time  it  assumed  a  drama- 
tic form  somewh.at  resembling  the  Mi/ntcn/  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  is  now  highly  esteemed  among 
the  lovers  of  sacred  music,  both  in  lirilain  and  on 
the  Ciuitinent.     See  Music  (SACUF.n). 

ORATORY  (Lat.  orare,  to  pray),  a  name  an- 
ciently given  to  places  of  public  worship  in  general 
as  being  houses  of  pniyer.  The  name  was  in  later 
times  given  to  smaller  or  domestic  chapels.     Oratory 


is  used  among  the  Romanists  to  denote  a  closet  oi 
little  apartment  near  a  bud-cliamber,  furnished  with 
a  little  alt.'ir,  crucifix,  and  other  furniture  suited  in 
their  view  to  a  jilace  lor  private  devotion, 

OR.VTORY  (I'ATlli.us  OK  Tin;),  a  Romish  oider 
of  religious  founded  in  Italy  by  Philip  N'eri, 
and  publicly  jipiirovcd  by  (iregury  XIII.  in  1677. 
The  congregation  derived  its  name  from  the  chajiel 
or  oratory  which  Neri  built  for  himself  at  Florence, 
and  occupied  for  many  years.  To  this  order  belong- 
ed Raronius,  Raynald,  and  Laderchi,  the  disiiii- 
guished  authors  of  the  Amials  of  the  Church. 

ORATORY  OF  Till:  HOLY  JESUS  (Fatiikhs 
OF  THI'.),  a  Romish  order  of  religious  instituted  in 
IGl.S  by  Peter  de  Berulle,  a  man  of  talents  and 
learning,  who  afterwards  ruse  to  the  rank  of  a  car- 
dinal. The  fathers  of  this  French  order  have  not, 
like  the  fathers  of  the  Italian  order,  distinginslied 
themselves  by  their  researches  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, but  have  devoted  themselves  to  all  branches  of 
learning,  both  secidar  and  sacred.  They  are  not 
monks,  but  belong  to  the  sccidar  clergy,  nor  do  they 
chant  any  canonical  hours.  They  are  called  fathers 
of  the  oratory,  because  they  have  no  churches  in 
which  the  sacraments  are  administered,  but  only 
chapels  or  oratories  in  which  they  read  prayers  and 
preach. 

0RI50NA,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Romans 
worshijjped  at  Rome,  more  especially  by  parents 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  children,  or  were 
afraid  of  losing  them  in  d.in;,'erous  illness. 

ORCCS.     See  Hadks,  Hki.i.. 

ORDEAL,  an  appeal  to  the  jiulgment  of  God, 
which  was  often  resorted  to  by  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans in  criminal  cases,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  evidence,  it  was  diflicult  to  ;iscer- 
tain  whether  the  accused  was  innocent  or  guiltv. 
In  such  cases  of  uncertainty  recourse  w.as  had  to 
various  modes  of  trial  or  ordeal.  Thus  the  accused 
was  not  imfrequently  required  to  swear  upon  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  on  the  relics  of  the 
holy  martyrs,  or  on  their  tombs,  that  he  was  iimo- 
cent  of  the  crime  inqmted  to  him.  He  was  also 
obliged  to  find  eleven  persons  of  good  reputation 
who  .should  upon  o.ath  attest  his  innocence.  These 
twelve  oaths  were  required, — eleven  and  his  own, — 
to  .scquit  a  person  of  the  wound  of  a  noble  which 
drew  blood,  or  laid  bare  the  bone,  or  broke  a  limb. 
Sometimes,  however,  thirty  compurgators,  as  they 
were  called,  appeared  on  each  side.  Another  mode 
of  onktd  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  Norman 
conns  of  this  kingdom  has  been  already  described 
under  the  article  Rattlk  (Tkiai.  iiv). 

The  most  .ancient  torm  of  ordeal,  and  the  soon- 
est laid  aside,  was  probably  the  trial  by  the  cross, 
which  Charlem.ague  ch.arged  his  sons  to  use  when- 
ever disiiutcs  should  arise  among  them.  It  is  thuf 
described  by  Dr.  Mackay,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Ex- 
traordinary Popular  Delusions:'  "  AVhen  a  person 
accused  of  any  crime  had  declared  his  innocence  up- 
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on  oath,  and  appealed  to  the  cross  for  its  jndgment 
in  liis  favour,  he  was  brought  into  tlie  cluirch,  be- 
fore the  altar.  The  priests  previously  prepared  two 
sticks  exactly  like  one  another,  upon  one  of  which 
was  carved  a  figure  of  the  cross.  They  were  both 
wrapped  up  with  great  care  and  many  ceremonies, 
in  a  quantity  of  fine  wool,  and  laid  upon  the  altar, 
or  on  the  relics  of  the  saints.  A  solemn  prayer  was 
then  ofi'ered  up  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
discover,  by  the  judgment  of  his  holy  cross,  whether 
the  accused  person  were  innocent  or  guilty.  A 
priest  then  approached  the  altar,  and  took  up  one  of 
the  sticks,  and  the  assistants  unswathed  it  reverently. 
If  it  was  marked  with  the  cross,  the  accused  person 
was  innocent ;  if  unmarked,  he  was  guilty.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  assert,  that  the  judgments  thus  deli- 
vered were,  in  all  cases,  erroneous ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  believe  that  they  were  left  altogether  to 
chance.  Many  true  judgments  were  doubtless  given, 
and,  in  all  probability,  most  conscientiously ;  for 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  priests  endeavoured 
beforehand  to  convince  themselves  by  secret  inquiry 
and  a  strict  examination  of  the  circumstances,  whe- 
ther the  appellant  were  innocent  or  guilty,  and  that 
they  took  up  the  crossed  or  uncrossed  stick  accord- 
ingly. Althou:;h,  to  all  other  observers,  the  sticks, 
as  enfolded  in  the  wool,  might  appear  exactly  simi- 
lar. tho.se  who  enwrapped  them  could,  without  any 
difficulty,  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other."  This 
species  of  ordeal  was  abolished  by  the  Empeior 
Louie  the  Devout,  about  A.  n.  820.  The  trial  by 
CoRSNKD  (which  see),  or  the  morsel  of  execration, 
has  been  already  noticed. 

The  other  kinds  of  ordeal  are  thus  sketched  by 
Mr.  Thomson  in  his  'Illustrations  of  the  History  of 
Oreat  Britain:'  "The  fire-ordeal  was  extremely  an- 
cient, since  to  '  handle  hot  iron,  and  walk  over  fire,' 
as  a  proof  of  innocence,  is  mentioned  in  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles.  It  was  ordained  for  free  men,  and 
consisted  in  taking  up  in  the  hand,  unluu't,  a  piece 
of  red-hot  iron,  weighing  from  one  to  three  pounds  ; 
or  else  by  walking  unhurt  and  barefoot,  over  nine 
red-hot  ploughshares,  laid  at  unequal  distances ;  in 
which  manner  Queen  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  cleared  herself  from  suspicion  of 
familiarity  with  Alwyn,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
ordeal  of  cold  water,  was  for  ceorls,  and  was  some- 
times perfornicd  by  throwing  the  accused  person 
info  a  river  or  pond ;  when,  if  he  floated  therein 
without  any  action  of  swimming,  it  was  received  as 
an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  but  if  he  sunk,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. The  trial  of  hot  water,  was  plunging  the 
bare  hand  or  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water, 
and  t,aki)ig  out  therefrom  a  stone  weighing  from  one 
to  three  pounds,  carrying  it  the  space  of  nine  of  the 
accused  person's  feet.  The  iron  ordeal  was  similar 
to  this  last,  as  well  as  to  that  of  fire ;  since  the  hot 
iron  was  to  bo  carried  the  same  distance,  and  in  both 
cases  the  hand  was  immediately  to  be  bound  up  and 
sealed,  and,  after  remaining  so  for  three  days,  if  the 


flesh  did  not  appear  foul,  the  accused  person  was  not 
considered  guilt}'.  The  performance  of  these  trials 
was  attended  with  considerable  ceremony;  and 
Athelstan  ordered  that  those  appealing  to  them 
should  go  three  nights  before  to  the  priest  who  was 
to  conduct  it,  and  live  only  on  bread  and  salt,  water 
and  herbs.  He  was  to  be  ju-esent  at  all  the  masses 
during  the  interval,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  trial  was  to  make  his  offerings  and  receive  the 
sacrament ;  swearing,  that  '  in  the  Lord  with  full 
folcright,  he  was  innocent  both  in  word  and  deed,  of 
that  charge  of  which  he  had  been  accused.'  The 
dread  of  magical  artifices,  which  was  so  prevalent 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  probably  the  reason 
why  most  of  their  corporal  trials  were  performed 
fasting,  and  by  sun  rise  ;  but  ordeals  were  prohibited 
both  on  fasts  and  festivals.  The  fire  was  lighted 
within  the  church,  into  which  no  person  was  to  enter 
excepting  the  priest  and  accused  person,  until  the 
space  were  measured  out,  and  the  water  were  boiling 
fiu-iously,  in  a  vessel  of  iron,  cojjper,  lead,  or  clay. 
When  all  was  prepared,  two  men  were  to  enter  of 
each  side,  and  to  agree  that  the  water  was  boiling 
furiously  ;  after  which  an  equal  number  of  persons 
was  called  in  from  both  parts,  not  exceeding  twelve, 
all  fasting,  who  were  placed  along  the  church  with 
the  ordeal  between  them.  The  priest  then  sprinkled 
them  with  holy  water,  of  which  they  were  also  to 
taste,  kiss  the  Gospels,  and  be  signed  with  the  cross. 
During  these  rites,  the  fire  was  not  to  be  mended 
any  more ;  and  if  the  ordeal  were  by  iron,  it  re- 
mained on  the  coals  luitil  the  last  collect  was  finished, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  staples  which  were  to 
sustain  it.  The  extent  of  the  trial  appears  to  have 
been  decided  by  the  accusation  since  the  ordeal  was 
sometimes  called  anfeald,  or  single,  when  the  stone 
or  iron  was  probably  only  three  pounds  in  weight, 
and  when  the  defendant  dijiped  only  his  hand  and 
wrist  in  the  water;  but  in  other  cases  the  ordeal  was 
entitled  threefold,  when  the  whole  arm  was  plunged 
into  the  cauldron,  and  the  iron  was  to  be  of  three 
pounds  weight.  Whilst  the  accused  was  taking  out 
the  stone  or  bearing  the  iron,  nothing  was  to  be 
uttered  but  a  prayer  to  the  Deity  to  discover  the 
truth ;  after  which,  it  was  to  be  left  for  three  days 
undecided.  The  ordeal  might  be  compounded  for, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  were  many  means 
even  for  performing  it  unhurt ;  as  collusion  with  the 
priest,  the  length  of  ceremony  and  distance  of  the 
few  spectators,  and  preparations  for  hardening  the 
skin,  aided  by  the  short  distance  which  the  suspected 
person  had  to  bear  the  iron. 

"  In  all  these  cases,  if  the  accused  party  escaped 
unhurt,  he  was  of  course  adjudged  innocent ;  but  if 
it  happened  otherwise,  he  was  condemned  as  guilty. 
A  thief  found  criminal  by  the  ordeal,  was  to  be  put 
to  death,  unless  his  relations  would  pay  his  legal 
valuation,  the  amount  of  the  goods,  and  give  security 
for  his  good  behaviour.  As  these  trials  were  origi- 
nally  invented    to    preserve  innocence   from   false 
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I  accusation,  iirnlor  tlie  notion  lliat  lieaven  would 
Rlways,  miraculously,  interpose  to  protect  the  guilt- 
less, they  were  called  '  the  Judf;ment  of  God;'  and 
the  word  ordeal  itselt",  is  derived  t'roni  a  Celtic  origin, 
signil'ying Judgment.  It  was  also  entitled  the  'com- 
mon purgation,'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  canonical 
one,  which  was  by  oath ;  but  both  in  England  and 
in  Sweden,  the  clergy  presided  at  tlie  trial,  and  it 
was  also  performed  upon  sacred  ground.  The  canon 
law  at  a  very  early  period,  however,  declared  the 
ordeal  to  be  against  that  divine  command,  'Thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God;"  but  in  King 
John's  time,  there  were  grants  to  the  bishops  and 
clergv  to  use  the  judgment  by  fire,  water,  and  iron; 
and  it  was  not  until  about  1218,  that  it  was  abolished 
under  Henry  IIL" 

In  modern  heathen  nations  we  find  the  ordeal  not 
unfrequently  in  use.  Thus,  among  the  Hindus,  the 
fire-ordeal  is  known  and  practised,  as  appears  from 
the  following  brief  extract  from  Forbes's  '  Oriental 
Memoirs  :'  "  When  a  man,  accused  of  a  capital  crime, 
chooses  to  undergo  the  ordeal  trial,  he  is  closely 
confined  for  several  days ;  his  right  hand  and  arm 
are  covered  with  thick  wax-cloth,  tied  up  and  sealed, 
in  the  presence  of  proper  officers,  to  prevent  deceit. 
In  the  English  districts  the  covering  was  always 
sealed  with  the  Company's  arms,  and  the  prisoner 
placed  under  an  European  guard.  At  the  time  fixed 
for  the  ordeal,  a  cauldron  of  oil  is  placed  over  a  fire  ; 
when  it  boils,  a  piece  of  money  is  dropped  into  the 
vessel ;  the  prisoner's  arm  is  unsealed  and  washed  in 
the  presence  of  his  judges  and  accusers.  During 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  the  attendant  Brahmins 
supplicate  the  Deity.  On  receiving  their  benedic- 
tion, the  accused  plunges  his  hand  into  the  boiling 
fiuid,  and  takes  out  the  coin.  The  arm  is  afterwards 
again  sealed  up  until  the  time  appointed  for  a  re- 
examination. The  seal  is  then  broken :  if  no 
blemish  appears,  the  prisoner  is  declared  innocent ; 
if  the  contrary,  he  suffers  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crime." 

Among  the  natives  of  Northern  Guinea  a  species 
of  ordeal  is  in  use  for  the  detection  of  witchcraft. 
It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  red-water  ordeal,  the 
red  water  employed  for  this  purpose  being  a  decoc- 
tion made  from  the  inner  bark  of  a  large  forest  tree 
of  the  mimosa  family.  The  mode  in  which  this  or- 
deal is  practised  is  thus  described  by  iMr.  Wilson : 
"  A  good  deal  of  ceremony  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  tlie  ordeal.  The  people 
who  assemble  to  see  it  administered  form  themselves 
into  a  circle,  and  the  pots  containing  the  liquid  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosed  space.  The  ac- 
cused then  comes  forward,  having  the  scantiest 
apparel,  but  with  a  cord  of  palm-leaves  bound  round 
his  waist,  and  seats  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle. After  his  accu.sation  is  announced,  he  makes  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  all  the  evil  deeds  of  his 
past  life,  then  invokes  the  name  of  God  three  times, 
and  imprecates  his  wrath  in  case  lie  is  guilty  of  the 


particular  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  He  then  steps 
forward  and  drinks  freely  of  the  'red-water.'  If  it 
nauseates  and  causes  him  to  vomit  freely,  he  sutVers 
no  serious  injury,  and  is  at  once  pronounced  inno- 
cent. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cjiuscs  vertigo  and 
he  loses  his  self-contrul,  it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  then  all  sorts  of  indignities  and  cruellies 
are  praeti.'-ed  upon  him.  A  general  howl  of  indigna- 
tion rises  from  the  surrounding  .•spectators.  Children 
and  others  are  encouraged  to  hoot  at  him,  pelt  him 
with  stones,  spit  upon  him,  and  in  many  instances 
he  is  seized  by  the  heels  and  dragged  through  the 
bushes  and  over  rocky  places  until  his  body  is  shame- 
fully lacerated  and  lite  becomes  extinct.  Even  his 
own  kindred  are  required  to  take  jiait  in  these  cruel 
indignities,  and  no  outward  manit'cstation  of  grief  is 
allowed  in  behalf  of  a  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  so 
odious  a  crime. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  escapes  without  injury, 
his  character  is  thoroughly  purified,  and  he  stands  on 
a  better  footing  in  society  than  he  did  bel'ore  he 
submitted  to  the  ordeal.  After  a  few  days,  he  is 
decked  out  in  his  best  robes;  and,  accompanied  by 
a  large  train  of  friends,  he  enjoys  a  sort  of  triumphal 
procession  over  the  town  where  he  lives,  receives  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends,  and  the  community  in 
general ;  and  not  unfrequently,  presents  are  sent  to 
him  by  friends  from  neighbouring  villages.  After 
all  this  is  over,  he  assembles  the  principal  men  of 
the  town,  and  arraigns  his  accusers  before  them, 
who,  in  their  turn,  must  submit  to  the  same  ordeal, 
or  pay  a  large  fine  to  the  man  whom  they  attempted 
to  injure."  A  similar  process  is  followed  in  Southern 
Guinea  for  the  detection  of  witchcraft.  At  the 
Gabun  the  root  used  is  cjilled  Nk.vzya  (which  see). 

The  natives  on  the  Grain  Coast  have  another 
species  of  ordeal,  called  the  "  hot  oil  ordeal,"  which 
is  used  to  delect  petty  thefts,  and  in  eases  where 
women  are  suspected  of  infidelity  to  their  husbands. 
The  suspected  person  is  required  to  plunge  the  hand 
into  a  pot  of  boiling  oil.  If  it  is  withdrawn  without 
pain,  he  is  innocent.  If  he  sutlers  pain,  he  is  guilty, 
and  fined  or  punished  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  ordeal  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether 
unknown  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Honians. 
Thus  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  in  a  passage  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  poet  speaks  of 
persons  "  ofl'ering,  in  proof  of  innocence,  to  grasp  the 
burning  steel,  to  walk  through  fire,  and  take  their 
solemn  oath,  they  knew  not  of  the  deed."  I'liuy 
also,  speaking  of  a  foa.>^t  which  the  ancient  Romans 
celebrated  annually  in  honour  of  the  sun,  observes 
that  the  priests,  who  were  to  be  of  the  family  of  the 
Hirpians,  danced  on  this  occasion  barefoot  on  burn- 
ing coals  without  burning  themselves  ;  which  is  evi- 
dently an  allusion  to  the  fiery  ordeal.  It  was  from 
the  Northern  nations,  however,  particularly  the 
ancient  Danes,  that  the  ordeal  was  most  probably 
derived  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans.  It  was 
sanctioned  indeed    by  public  law   in  most   of  the 
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countries  in  tliu  ninth  centiny,  and  gradually  gave 
way  before  more  enliglitened  principles  of  legisla- 
tion. 

ORDER,  a  term  used  at  one  time  to  denote  tlie 
rules  of  a  monastic  institution,  but  afterwards  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  several  monasteries  living  under 
the  same  rule. 

ORDERS,  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  refers  to  the  consecration  of 
the  different  orders  of  oftice-bearer.<i  in  the  church. 
Of  these  in  the  Roman  liierarchy  there  are  seven, — 
porters  or  door-keepers,  readers,  exorcists,  acolytes, 
subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests.  To  these  some 
add  an  eighth,  the  order  of  bishops ;  others,  how- 
ever, consider  it  not  as  a  distinct  order,  but  as  a 
higher  degree  of  the  priesthood.  The  original  mode 
of  Ordin.\tion  (which  see)  followed  by  the  apostles 
appears  to  have  been  simple,  ministers  and  deacons 
having  been  ordained  by  prayer  and  the  imposition 
of  hands.  In  process  of  time  various  additional 
ceremonies  came  to  be  introduced.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  plan  was  adopted  of  delivering  to  a 
priest  the  sacred  vessels — the  paten  and  the  chalice 
■ — and  accompanying  tliis  action  with  certain  words 
which  authorize  him  to  celebrate  mass,  and  oiler 
.sacrifice  to  God.  In  the  ordination  of  a  priest,  the 
matter  is  the  vessels  which  are  delivered  to  him,  and 
the  form  is  the  pronouncing  of  these  words,  "Take 
thou  authority  to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  God,  and  to 
celebrate  masses  both  for  the  dead  and  for  the  liv- 
ing, in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Gliost." 

ORDERS.    See  Ordination. 

ORDERS  (Monastic).    Sec  Monachism. 

ORDIBARII,  a  party  of  Catiiarist.s  (which 
see),  in  the  sevputli  and  following  centuries,  who 
taught  that  a  Trinity  first  began  t3  exist  at  tlie  hirtli 
of  Christ.  The  man  Jesus  became  Son  of  God  by 
his  reception  of  the  Word  communicated  to  liini, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  Mary,  not  in  a  corporeal  but 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  being  born  of  her  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  by  the  communication  of  the  Word ;  and 
when,  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  others  were  at- 
tracted, the  Holy  Ghost  began  to  exist.  The  most 
important  of  tlie  peculiar  doctrines  maintained  by 
this  sect  are  thus  noticed  by  Neander:  "According 
to  tlieir  doctrine,  repentance  must  liave  respect  not 
only  to  all  single  sins,  but  first  of  all  to  that  common 
sm  of  the  souls  that  fell  from  God,  which  preceded 
their  existence  in  time.  This  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  apostasy  from  God,  of  the  inward  estrangement 
from  him,  and  pain  on  account  of  this  inner  aversion 
to  God,  as  constituting  the  only  foundation  of  true 
penitence.  As  the  Gnostics  supposed  that,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  new  birth,  every  soul  is  reunited  to  its 
corresponding  male  half,  the  higher  spirit  of  the 
plcioma,  so  the  Catharist  party  of  which  we  are 
speaking  supposed,  in  this  case,  a  restoration  of  the 
relation  between  the  soul  and  its  corresponding  .'^rnvV, 
from  which  it  iiad  been  separated  by  the  apostasy. 

II. 


From  this  spirit  they  distinguished  the  Paraclete, 
promised  by  Christ,  the  Consolator,  into  fellowship 
with  whom  one  shoidd  enter  by  tlie  spiritual  baptism, 
which  they  called,  therefore,  the  consolamenium. 
They  held  that  there  were  many  such  higher  spirits, 
ministering  to  the  vigour  of  the  higher  life.  But 
from  all  these  they  distinguished  tlie  Holy  Spirit, 
pre-eminently  so  to  be  called,  as  being  exalted  above 
all  others,  and  whom  they  designated  as  the  Sjjiritus 
principalis,  the  principal  Spirit.  They  held  to  a 
threefold  judgment ;  first,  the  expulsion  of  tlie  apos- 
tate souls  from  heaven ;  second,  that  which  began 
with  the  appearance  of  Clirist ;  third  and  last,  when 
Christ  shall  raise  liis  redeemed  to  that  higher  condi- 
tion which  is  designed  for  them.  This  they  regarded 
as  the  final  consummation,  when  the  souls  shall  be 
reunited  with  the  spirits  and  with  the  higher  organs 
they  had  left  beliind  them  in  heaven.  This  was  their 
resurrection."  The  whole  system  of  the  Ordibarii 
indicates  their  connection  with  a  Jewish  theolog}', 
and  in  farther  confirmation  of  this  view  of  their  doc- 
trines, it  may  be  stated,  that  tliey  attached  a  peculiar 
value  to  the  apocryphal  book  called  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  where  in  fact  the  germs  of  many  of  their 
opinions  are  to  be  found. 

ORDINAL,  the  book  which  contains  the  foniis 
observed  in  the  Church  of  England  for  the  ordina- 
tion and  consecration  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons. It  was  prepared  in  the  lime  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by  the  aulhu- 
rity  of  Parliament. 

ORDINANCES  (Holy),  institutions  of  Divine 
authority  to  be  observed  by  the  Christian  church  in 
all  ages.  Those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God,  being  of  merely 
human  appointment,  are  not  entitled  to  the  name  of 
IIolv  Ordinances. 

ORDINANCES  (The  Thirteen).  See  Teles- 
dhutanga. 

ORDINARY,  a  term  used  in  England  to  denote  a 
person  who  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  of  course 
and  of  common  right ;  in  opposition  to  persons  who 
are  extraordinarily  appointed.  Ordinary  was  a  title 
anciently  given  to  archdeacons. 

ORDINATION,  flie  act  of  setting  apart  to  the 
holy  oftice  of  the  ministry.  The  method  of  ordina- 
tion or  appointment  to  the  oftice  of  a  religious  teacher 
in  the  Christian  church,  was  derived  not  from  any 
of  the  Levitical  institutions,  but  rather  from  the  or- 
dinances of  the  synagogue  as  they  were  constituted 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  According  to  Scl- 
den  and  Vitringa,  the  presidents  and  readers  of  the 
synagogue  were  at  first  set  apart  to  their  office  by 
tlie  solemn  imposition  of  hands.  At  an  after  period, 
other  ceremonies  came  to  be  added,  such  as  anoint- 
ing with  oil,  investiture  with  the  sacred  garments, 
and  tlie  delivery  of  the  sacred  vessels  into  the  hands 
of  the  person  ordained  ;  the  last-mentioned  rite  being 
evidently  an  imitation  of  the  filling  of  the  hands  re- 
ferred to  in  Exod.  xxix.  24,  Lev.  xxi.  10,  Num.  iii. 
3c 
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3,  as  having  been  practised  in  the  consecration  of 
the  Jewish  priests  and  higli-priests. 

The  first  insiancc  on  record  of  the  ordination  of 
office-bearers  in  the  Christian  Clinrcli,  is  that  of  the 
seven  deacons  at  Jerusalem  in  Acts  vi.  1 — 7.  Though 
the  oOice  to  wliich  these  incn  were  appointed  had 
reference  to  the  secular  and  liuancial  arrangements  of 
the  cluirch,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  tliat  even  to  this 
office  they  were  set  apart  by  prayer  and  the  imi)0.<i- 
tion  of  hands.  Various  other  passages  of  tlie  New 
Testament  give  an  account  of  the  ordination  of  Cliris- 
tian  teachers  and  office-bearers.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  .Vets  xiii.  I — 4;  xiv.  23;  1  Tim.  iv. 
14  ;  V.  22  ;  2  Tim.  i.  G,  iu  all  of  which  three  particu- 
lars are  laid  down  as  included  in  the  ceremony  of  or- 
dination — fjisting,  prayer,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

It  hivs  been  the  invariable  practice  in  every  age  of 
the  church  to  observe  some  solemn  ceremonies  in 
setting  apart  any  man  to  the  sacred  functions  of  the 
ministry  ;  and  in  the  most  ancient  liturgies,  both  of 
the  Kastern  and  the  Western  churches,  are  found 
certain  special  forms  of  ordination.  Nor  has  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rites  of  ordination  been  confined  to 
one  section  of  the  Christian  cluirch  ;  but  it  has  ex- 
tended to  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and  even 
to  schismatics  and  heretics.  And  while  the  min- 
istry of  the  word  has  always  been  deemed  a  pecu- 
liarly sacred  office,  and  ordination  to  the  ministry  a 
solemn  transaction,  every  precaution  was  used  in 
the  ancient  church  to  prevent  unworthy  persons 
from  intruding  themselves  rashly  into  the  ministerial 
office.  Certain  qualifications,  accordingly,  were  re- 
garded as  indi.'spensable  in  the  candidate  for  ordina- 
tion. Thus  it  was  necessary  that  any  one  who  wished 
to  take  upon  himself  the  sacred  f'lmctions  should  be 
of  a  certain  specified  age.  The  rules  by  which  the 
canoniail  age  for  ordination  were  regulated  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  were,  no  doubt,  derived  from 
the  Jewish  economy ;  the  age  of  twenty-five  re- 
quired for  the  Levites  being  adopted  for  deacons, 
and  that  of  thirty  years  required  for  priests  being 
adopted  for  presbyters  and  bishops.  In  the  .\pos- 
tolical  Constitutions  we  find  fifty  years  prescribed 
as  the  age  for  a  bishop,  but  no  long  time  seems  to 
have  elapsed  when  it  w,as  reduced  to  thirty.  Nay, 
even  cases  occurred  in  which  individuals,  probably 
of  eminent  qualilications,  were  raised  to  the  episco- 
pal dignity  at  an  earlier  age  than  even  thirty.  Jus- 
tin alleges  the  lowest  age  for  a  bishop  to  be  thirty- 
five  years.  The  Roman  bishops,  Siricius  and 
Zosimus,  required  thirty  years  for  a  deacon,  thirty- 
five  for  a  presbyter,  and  forty-five  for  a  bishop.  The 
Council  of  Trent  fixed  the  age  for  a  deacon  at  twenty- 
three,  and  that  for  a  priest  at  twenty-five.  Children 
were  sometimes  ajipointed  to  the  office  of  reader,  but 
by  the  laws  of  Justini.in  none  were  to  be  appointed 
to  that  oflice  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  age 
for  subdeacons,  acolyths,  and  other  interior  ofiicers, 
varied,  ranging  at  difierent  times  from  fil'teen  to 
twenty-five. 


Every  candidate  for  ordination  was  required  to  un- 
dergo a  strict  examination  in  regard  more  especially 
to  his  faith,  but  also  to  his  morals  and  his  worldly 
condition.  The  conduct  of  the  examination  was  in- 
trusted chiefly  to  the  bishops,  but  it  was  held  in 
public,  and  the  i)eople  were  allowed  to  take  a  part 
ill  it,  while  their  approval  of  the  candidate  w.ig 
equally  requisite  with  that  of  the  bishop.  'I'hat  the 
people  might  have  full  opportunity  of  making  in- 
quiry into  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
candidates  their  names  were  |)ublished.  By  a  law 
of  Justinian  each  candidate  was  required  to  give  a 
written  statement  of  his  religious  opinions  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  and  to  take  a  solemn  oath  against  si- 
mony. It  was  decreed  also,  by  a  council  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  that  every  candidate 
should  go  through  a  course  of  in-eparatiou  or  proba- 
tion previous  to  his  being  ordained. 

It  w.as  a  rule  in  the  early  church  that  no  person 
should  be  ordained  to  the  higher  offices  without  |iass- 
ing  beforehand  through  the  inferior  degrees.  This 
arrangement  was  productive  of  much  advantage,  as 
it  secured,  on  the  part  of  every  aspirant  to  the  niin- 
i.-terial  office,  the  pos.session  of  considerable  profes- 
sional experience,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
polity.  As  a  general  rule,  which,  however,  admit- 
ted of  some  exceptions,  no  individual  was  ordained 
to  a  ministry  at  large,  but  to  the  exercise  of  the  pas- 
toral functions  in  some  specified  church  or  locality. 
Non-residence  was  also  expressly  discountenanced, 
every  pastor  being  expected  to  remain  within  his 
allotted  district.  The  clerical  tonsure  was  not  made 
requisite  for  the  ordained  ministry  until  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  fourth,  and  throughout  the  gi'eater  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  it  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  disappro- 
bation as  unbecoming  spiritual  persons. 

From  the  canons  of  councils,  and  the  testimony 
of  many  ecclesiastical  writers.  Episcopalians  con- 
clude that  the  power  of  administering  the  rite  of 
ordination  was  vested  in  the  bishop  alone,  the  pres- 
byter being  only  allowed  to  assist  the  bishop  in  the 
ordination  of  a  fellow-presbyter.  Ordination  was 
always  required  to  be  performed  publicly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  congregation,  and  during  the  first  four 
centuries  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
stated  seasons  appointed  tor  the  perfomiance  of  the 
rite.  Afterwards,  however,  ordinations  took  place 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  usually  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  candidate 
kneeling  before  the  table. 

It  was  customary  in  early  times  for  those  who 
were  preparing  for  ordination  to  observe  a  season  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  The  service  itself  consi.stcd 
simply  of  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  the 
latter  practice  being  considered  by  many  as  dilVering 
from  the  common  imposition  of  hands  at  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  absolution.  No  mention  occurs 
previous  to  the  ninth  century,  of  the   practice  of 
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anointing  tlie  candidate  for  lioly  ordei's.  The  Greek 
Churcli  lias  never  used  it.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  fourth  council  of  Carthage ;  where  the  rites  of 
ordination  are  described  ;  nor  was  it  the  practice  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  who  died  in  a.  d.  8G7. 
The  custom  of  delivering  the  sacred  vessels,  orna- 
ments, and  vestments  appears  not  to  have  been  fully 
introduced  until  the  seventh  century,  though  some 
trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
badges  and  insignia  difl'ered  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  office  to  which  the  individual  was  ordained. 
Thus  at  the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  a  Bible  was  laid 
upon  his  head,  or  put  into  his  Iiands,  in  order  to  re- 
mind him  that  it  was  his  duty  habitually  to  search 
the  Word  of  God  ;  a  ring  was  put  upon  Ids  finger  in 
token  of  his  espousals  to  the  church,  and  a  staff  was 
put  into  his  hand  as  an  emblem  of  his  of^ee  as  a 
shepherd  to  whose  care  the  flock  was  committed. 
The  presbyter,  in  the  act  of  ordination,  received  the 
sacramental  cup  and  plate.  On  the  deacon,  when 
set  apart  to  his  office,  the  bishop  solemnly  laid  his 
right  hand,  and  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels.  The  sub-deacon  received  an  empty  paten 
and  cup,  with  a  ewer  and  napkin  ;  the  reader  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  acolyth,  a  can- 
dlestick with  a  tajier,  and  the  doorkeeper  the  keys 
of  the  church.  The  custom  was  also  introduced  of 
signing  the  party  ordained  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  solemn  service  he  received 
the  kiss  of  charity  from  the  ordaining  minister. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  in  the  early 
church,  ordination  was  not  given  unless  to  a  speci.-il 
charge,  and  with  few  exceptions  this  continued  to  be 
the  rule  until  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  when  laws 
required  to  be  enacted  against  the  derki  acephali, 
in  consofinence  of  the  great  number  of  clerg_v  who 
were  not  regularly  settled  in  parochial  cures.  Many 
of  these  were  tlie  domestic  chaplains  of  noblemen  or 
private  gentlemen,  while  others  were  clergymen  who 
liad  received  vague  or  general  ordination,  a  practice 
which  had  been  introduced  in  tlie  seventh  century. 
At  length,  however,  in  .\.  D.  877,  the  bishops  resolved 
to  abandon  the  practice  of  vague  ordinations,  and  to 
adliere  strictly  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church. 
Yet  so  difficult  is  it  to  root  out  an  abuse  when  once 
it  has  crept  into  the  church,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  practice  of  vague  ordination  con- 
tinned  extensively  to  prevail. 

Ordination  is  practised  in  all  modern  churches, 
though  their  views  of  the  rite  seem,  to  dilTcr  consi- 
derably. In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  delivery  of 
the  vessels,  according  to  the  Ordinal,  is  the  essential 
ordaining  act.  This,  indeed,  is  expressly  declared 
by  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  h.  D.  1439,  which 
says,  "  The  matter  or  visible  sign  of  the  order  of 
priesthood  is  the  delivery  of  the  chalice  with  wine  in 
it,  and  of  a  paten  with  bread  upon  it,  into  the  hands 
of  the  person  to  be  ordained."  Tiie  form  of  words 
with  which  this  ordaining  act  is  accompanied,  nms 
thus,  •'  Receive  thou  power  to  offer  sacrilice  to  God, 


and  to  celebrate  masses  both  for  the  living  and  for 
the  dead.  In  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  delivery 
of  the  vessels,  as  a  part  of  the  ordination  service,  has 
never  been  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church,  but  is  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  Latin  Church. 

In  the  Church  of  England  no  person  can  be  or- 
dained who  has  not  what  is  called  a  title  for  orders, 
that  is,  "  some  certain  |)lace  where  he  might  use  his 
function.'"  He  must  have  secured  the  presentation 
to  a  curacy,  or  a  chaidaincy,  or  he  must  be  the  fel- 
low of  a  college,  or  a  "'  master  of  arts  of  five  years 
standing,  that  livcth  of  his  own  charge  in  either  of 
the  universities,'  before  he  can  be  ordained.  The 
most  general  title  fur  orders  is  a  curacy.  '  And  if 
any  bishop  shall  admit  any  person  into  the  ministry 
that  hath  none  of  these  titles  as  aforesaid,  then  he 
shall  keep  and  maintain  him  with  all  things  neces- 
sary, till  he  do  prefer  him  to  some  ecclesiastical  living.' 
Tlie  bishops  have  absolute  power  to  refuse  ordina- 
tion to  any  party  whom  they  may  consider  ineligible. 
The  usual  course  is  as  follows : — The  candidate 
writes  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the 
curacy  offered  to  him  a-:  a  title  is  situated,  and  re- 
quests to  be  ordained.  He  obtains  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  bishop,  and  passes  through  a  viva  voce 
examination  as  to  his  theological  opinions  and  at- 
t.ainments.  If  approved,  he  is  permitted  to  send  in 
his  papers — that  is,  the  registers  of  his  age  and  bap- 
tism, testimonials  from  his  college,  a  certificate  of 
character  attested  by  three  beneficed  clergymen,  and 
another  document  called  Si  qvis,  which  is  a  paper 
signed  by  the  clergyman  and  church-wardens  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  candidate  resides,  and  which  cer- 
tifies that  his  name  has  been  piihlichj  called  in  the 
parish  church,  and  that  no  objections  have  been  raised 
against  his  being  admitted  into  the  ministry.  He  is 
now  allowed  to  proceed,  with  the  other  candidates, 
to  the  examination,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
bishop's  examining  chaplain,  and  is  sustained,  in 
some  dioceses,  during  the  whole  of  three  or  four  days. 
It  is  strictly  theological  and  ecclesiastical.  The  ap- 
proved candidates  take  the  Oath  of  Siqircmary,  sign 
a  '  Declaration'  that  they  will  conform  to  the  Litwe/t/, 
and,  moreover,  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  arliclcs. 

"The  ordination  service,  as  arranged  in  the  Rook 
of  Common  I'mycr,  is  performed  in  the  cathedral  of 
the  diocese,  or  in  some  chtwch  or  chapel,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  congregation.  The  candidates  are  there 
formally  introduced  to  the  bishop  by  the  archdeacon, 
or  his  deputy,  in  these  words : — '  Reverend  Father 
in  God — I  present  unto  you  these  persons  present  to 
be  admitted  deacons.'  Towards  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  bishop,  laying  his  hands  severally  upon 
their  heads,  says — '  Take  thou  authority  to  execute 
the  office  of  a  deacon  in  the  Clun-cb  of  God  commit- 
ted unto  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.'  And  then, 
placing  the  New  Testament  in  the  hand  of  each,  he 
adds — '  Take  thou  authority  to  read  the  Gospel  in 
the  Church  of  God,  and  to  preach  the  same,  if  thou 
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be  thereto  licensed  by  tlie  bishop  himseh".'  The 
Ordiimtioii  Service  in  the  case  of  a  priest  dilTers  in 
some  measure  from  the  service  which  juhnits  to  tlie 
order  of  deacon.  Several  of  the  presbyters  present, 
as  well  as  the  bishop,  lay  their  hai\ds  simultaneously 
on  the  head  of  every  candidate,  and  the  bishop  says 
— 'Receive  the  Holy  Gliost  for  the  office  and  work 
of  a  Priest  in  the  Church  of  (rod,  now  committed 
luito  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  Whose 
sins  thou  dost  forgive  they  are  forgiven  ;  and  whose 
sins  tlion  dost  retain  they  are  retained  :  and  be  thou 
a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  his 
liolv  Sacraments:  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.'  And 
then,  delivering  to  each  one  a  Dibk,  he  adds — '  Take 
thou  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
minister  the  holy  Sacraments  in  the  congregation 
where  thou  sli.'ilt  be  lawfully  appointed  thereunto.' 
When  once  ordained  a  presbyter,  he  is  competent 
to  take  any  duty,  and  to  hold  any  kind  of  prefer- 
ment short  of  a  bishopric,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England."  A  person  must  be  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  ordained  deacon  ; 
and  twenty-four  before  he  can  be  ordained  priest, 
and  thus  be  permitted  to  administer  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. The  times  of  ordin;ition  in  the  Churcli  of  Eng- 
land are  the  four  Sundays  immediately  following  the 
Ember  weeks ;  being  the  second  Sunday  in  ].,ent. 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  Sundays  following  the  first 
AA'^ednesday  after  the  14th  of  September,  and  the 
13th  of  December.  These  are  the  stated  times,  but 
ordination  may  take  place  at  any  time  which  the 
bishop  may  appoint. 

In  countries  where  Eutheranism  has  a  regular 
establishment,  only  the  general  superintendent,  or  at 
least  a  superintendent,  perfonns  the  rite  of  ordination  ; 
yet  the  Lutheran  church  allows  this  power  also  to 
all  other  clergymen.  The  manner  in  which  the  Lu- 
therans ordain  their  ministers  is  as  follows  :  "  When 
a  student  of  divinity  has  finished  his  course  of  theo- 
logical studies,  he  applies  to  the  consistory  of  his 
native  district  for  admission  to  a  theological  exami- 
nation ;  which  is  never  refused  him,  except  for  very 
important  reasons.  Such  theological  examinations 
are  held  by  every  consistory  once,  or  if  neces.«ary 
twice,  every  year;  and  in  each  one  of  them  seldom 
fewer  than  ten  students  are  examined  in  the  originals 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  Divinity,  in 
Christian  Morals,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  Com- 
position, and  Catechising  Children ;  and,  in  some 
countries,  also  in  Philosophy,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Law.  The  examination  in  the  theoretical  sciences 
is  conducted  in  tlie  Latin  language.  Those  who 
have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  diflcrent 
theological  sciences,  obtain  a  claim  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical preferment.  When  a  candidate  is  presented  to 
a  living,  he  is  again  ex.imined,  to  ascertain  if  he  has 
continued  his  theological  studies  since  he  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry; 
(in  many  cases,  however,  an  exception  is  made  to  this 


rule;)  and  if  a  second  time  he  prove  worthy  of  the 
ministry,  he  is  solemnly  ordained  by  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  country  or  district,  assisted  by 
at  lea^t  two  other  clergymen,  in  the  church  of  which 
he  becomes  the  minister;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
is  introduced  to  his  future  congregation.  Whoever 
has  been  thus  ordained,  may  ascend  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  digin'ty,  without  undergoing  any  other 
ordination." 

ICpiscopalians  deny  the  right  of  presbyters  to  or- 
dain, alleging  that  such  a  right  belongs  exclusively 
to  bishops.  But,  in  opposition  to  episcopal  ordina- 
tion, Presbyterians  are  accustomed  to  urge  that 
Timothy  is  expressly  declared  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  to 
have  been  ordahied  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery  ;  and  further,  that  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage bishops  and  presbyters  are  identical.  Be- 
sides, from  ecclesiastical  history  we  leani,  that  in  the 
church  of  Alexandria  presbyters  ordained  even  their 
own  bishops  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  In  Presbyterian 
churches,  accordingly,  the  power  of  ordination  rests 
in  the  presbytery,  and  the  service  consists  simply  of 
prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  in 
ordination  had  exclusive  reference  to  the  communi- 
cation of  extraordinary  gifts,  and  therefore  ought 
now  to  be  dispensed  with,  such  git"ls  having  ceased. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  views,  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  discarded 
this  symbolic  rite,  and  hence  in  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  we  find  this  passage,  "  Albeit  the  apostles 
used  the  imposition  of  hands,  yet  seeing  the  miracle 
is  ceased,  the  using  the  ceremony  we  judge  not  to  be 
necessary."  Such  an  idea,  however,  prevailed  only 
for  a  time,  and  the  imposition  of  hands  came  to  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  rite  of  ordination. 
Among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ordination  is  vested 
in  the  General  Conference,  and  the  ceremony  con- 
sists of  a  solemn  service  with  imposition  of  hands. 
The  Congregationalists  consider  ordination  to  be 
simply  a  matter  of  order,  conijdetingand  solemnizing 
the  entrance  of  the  minister  on  his  p;\storal  engage- 
ments; hence,  in  this  denomination  of  Christians, 
the  church  officers,  whether  pjvstors  or  deacons,  are 
dedicated  to  the  duties  of  their  office  with  special 
prayer  and  by  solemn  designation,  to  which  most 
of  the  churches  add  the  imposition  of  h.ands  by  those 
already  in  office.  In  the  view  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists the  pastoral  tie  is  considered  as  resting,  in 
subordination  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  on 
the  call  of  the  church  members,  and  ordination  is 
simply  the  formal  recognition  of  the  tie  thus  formed. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  which  regards 
orders  as  a  holy  sacrament,  conveying  .in  indkmhi.e 
CHARACTER  (which  scc),  flowing  down  by  regular 
succession  I'rom  the  apostles. 

ORDINATION  FASTS.    See  Embkr  Days. 

OREADES  i^Gr.  oros,  a  mountain),  nymphs  who 
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were  believed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  preside  over 
mountains  and  grottoes. 

OREBITES,  a  party  of  the  ITussiTES  (wbicli  see). 

OREITHYIA,  one  of  the  Nkreids  (wliidi  see). 

ORGAN.     See  Music  (Sacred). 

ORGIES.    See  Mystkrif.s. 

ORIENTAL  CHURCHES.  See  Eastern 
Churches. 

ORIGENISTS,  tlie  followers  of  Origen,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  having  been 
born  there  in  A.  D.  18.5.  Froin  his  fatlier  Leonides, 
who  was  a  devoted  Christian,  he  received  a  liberal 
and  thoroughly  Christian  education,  and  havhig 
early  become  a  subject  of  divine  grace,  he  manifested 
so  warm  an  attachment  to  sacred  things,  that  his 
pious  parent  was  wont  to  thank  God  who  had  given 
liim  such  a  son,  and  would  often,  when  tlie  boy  was 
asleep,  uncover  his  breast,  kissing  it  as  a  temple  where 
the  Holy  Spirit  designed  to  prepare  bis  dwelling. 
In  studying  the  AVord  of  God,  Origen  insensibly 
imbibed,  probaljly  from  constitutional  temperament, 
a  preference  for  the  allegorical  over  the  natural 
method  of  interpretation.  At  first,  indeed,  this  ten- 
dency was  checked  rather  than  encouraged,  but 
through  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
and  more  especially  of  Clemens,  one  of  its  earliest 
teachers,  he  became  an  allegorist  of  an  extreme 
character.  And  besides,  his  opinions  were  consider- 
ably modified  by  his  attendance  on  the  lectures  of 
Ammonius  Saccas,  the  teacher  of  Plotiuus,  wlio 
founded  tlie  school  of  llie  Neo-Platonists.  From  this 
date  commenced  tlie  great  change  in  the  theological 
tendency  of  Origen's  mind.  He  now  set  himself  to 
examine  all  human  systems,  and  only  to  hold  that 
fast  as  the  truth  wliich  lie  found  after  severe  and 
impartial  examination.  To  arrive  at  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings,  he 
studied  the  Hebrew  language  after  he  had  readied 
the  age  of  manhood. 

The  talents  and  attairnnents  of  Origen  as  a  theo- 
logian led  to  bis  appointment  to  the  office  of  a 
catechist  at  Alexandria.  His  opportunities  of  use- 
fulness were  thus  much  extended.  Multitudes  re- 
sorted to  him  for  religious  in.«truction,  and  directing 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  more  advanced  catechu- 
mens, he  gave  public  lectures  on  the  various  sys- 
tems of  the  ancient  philosophers,  pointing  out  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  human  learning  and  speculation 
to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  man,  thus  leading 
his  hearers  gradually  to  the  inspired  writings  as  the 
only  source  of  all  true  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
One  great  object,  both  of  his  oral  Icctiu-es  and  his 
published  works,  was  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  had  succeeded  in  perverting  the  views 
of  many  Christians.  But  in  exposing  the  errors  of 
others,  Origen  himself  incurred  the  charge  of  heresy. 
Combining  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  system  with 
those  of  Christianity,  he  ran,  in  some  of  bis  writings 
at   least,  into  wild  and  uubridled  speculation.     The 


consequence  was,  that  Demetrius,  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  prohibited  him  from  exercising  the  office 
of  a  public  teacher,  and  drove  him  to  the  resolution 
of  quitting  his  native  city,  and  taking  refuge  with 
his  friends  at  Cai.sarea  in  Palestine.  The  persecu- 
tions of  Demetrius,  however,  followed  him  even 
there.  A  numerous  synod  of  Egyptians  having  been 
summoned,  Origen  was  declared  as  a  heretic,  and 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  A 
doctrinal  controversy  now  commenced  between  two 
opposite  parties.  The  churches  in  Palestine,  Ara- 
bia, Phrenicia,  and  Acliaia  espoused  the  cause  of 
Origen  ;  the  Church  of  Rome  declared  against  him. 

During  the  residence  of  Origen  in  Palestine,  he 
was  ordained  as  a  presbyter  at  Csesarea,  and  be- 
sides his  clerical  duties,  he  employed  himself  in 
training  a  number  of  young  men  to  occupy  the  im- 
portant position  of  chinch- teachers.  Here  also  he 
wrote  several  of  his  literary  productions,  and 
maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  in  Cappadocia,  Pa- 
lestine, and  Arabia.  In  the  course  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Maximin  the  Tlira- 
cian,  Origen  was  compelled  frequently  to  change  his 
place  of  residence,  and  for  two  years  he  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  Juliana,  a  Christian  virgin, 
employing  himself  in  the  emendation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Availing  himself  of  the  leisure 
which  his  retirement  afforded,  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting his  great  work,  the  Hexapl.\  (which  see). 
Under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gordian,  in  A.  D. 
238,  he  returned  once  more  to  Ctesarea,  and  resumed 
his  earlier  labours.  Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  continued  with  indefatigable  ardour  to  prosecute 
his  literary  and  tlieological  pursuits.  In  the  Decian 
persecution  be  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  subjected 
to  torture,  but  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confers  his 
Lord.  At  length,  worn  out  by  bis  labours  and  suf- 
ferings, he  died  about  a.  d.  25-t,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  opinions  of  Origen  were  maintained  with  zeal 
after  his  death  by  many  of  bis  disciples.  In  Egypt 
there  now  existed  two  opposite  parties  of  Origenists 
and  Anti-Origenists.  In  the  fourth  century  they 
appear  again,  chiefly  among  the  Egyptian  monks,  un- 
der the  names  of  A)ith-opomorj)hite^  and  Orlgenit-ts. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  followers  of  Origen 
was  Gregory  Thauinaturgus  or  the  Wonder-worker, 
who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  spreading  Origenist 
opinions  in  the  fourth  century,  and  through  liis 
zealous  labours  Christianity  became  widely  diffused 
in  Pontus.  The  writings  of  Origen,  however,  formed 
the  chief  source  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which 
this  distinguished  man  exercised  over  some  of  the 
most  eminent  church-teachers  of  the  East,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Eusebius  of  Cajsarea,  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzen,  Basil  of  Ca^sarea,  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa.  Origen,  indeed,  bore  the  same  relation 
to   the    theological    development   of    the    Eastern 
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clmrdi,  tliat  the  great  Aiigtistiii  bore  to  the  West- 
em. 

The  chief  chamcteristic  of  the  Origeiiislic  school 
wns  a  strong  dosire  to  extract  from  the  Sacred 
Writiiig-i  a  mvstical  Tiieatiiiig,  and  tliiis  tliiy  too  often 
fell  into  the  eiTor  of  losing  sight  altogether  of  tlieir 
historical  sense,  and  even  rejecting  it  as  untrue.  But 
tlie  principal  heresies  with  which  they  were  charge- 
able  were  derived  from  the  work  of  Origen  '  On 
Principles,'  a  work  which  was  pervaded  tliroughont 
bv  doctrines  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
pliilosophers,  especially  those  of  Plato.  Some  have 
even  accused  this  speculative  writer  of  l)aving 
given  origin  to  tlie  Arian  heresy.  His  views  of  the 
Trinity,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  such  as  were  likely 
to  atlbrd  too  much  ground  for  sucli  a  charge.  He 
seems  to  have  distiuguitlied  the  sub.stance  of  the 
Father  from  tliat  of  the  Son,  to  have  affirmed  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Son,  and  even  to 
have  regarded  both  the  Son  and  the  Siiirit  as  crea- 
tures. He  held  the  pre-existence  of  liiunan  souls, 
tliat  is,  their  existence  before  the  Mo.«aic  creation,  if 
not  from  etemitj- ;  and  tliat  in  tlieir  pre-ejistent 
state  they  were  clothed  in  ethereal  bodies  suited  to 
their  peculiar  nature  and  condition.  He  lauglit  that 
souls  were  doom.ed  to  inhabit  mortal  bodies  in  tliis 
world  as  a  punishment  for  faults  committed  in  their 
pre-existent  state.  He  m.iintained  tliat  the  human 
soul  of  Christ  w.xs  created  before  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  miited  to  the  Divine  Word  in  a  state 
of  pristine  glory.  He  alleged,  also,  that  at  the  re- 
surrection mankind  sliall  lay  aside  the  gross  mafe- 
rijil  bodies  with  whicli  tliey  are  clothed  in  this  world, 
and  sliall  be  again  clothed  with  refined  ethereal  bo- 
dies. Origen  appears  to  have  been  a  ItestorathniM, 
believing  that  after  certain  periods  of  time  the  lost 
souls  in  hell  shall  be  released  from  tlieir  torments 
and  restored  to  a  new  state  of  probation  ;  and  that 
the  earth,  after  the  gi-eat  coiiflagivition,  sliall  become 
habitable  again,  and  be  the  abode  of  men  and  ot!  er 
animals.  Tliis  process  of  alternate  renovation  and 
destruction  he  supposed  would  last  tlirougbout  eter- 
nal ages. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  a  strong 
party  gi-adnally  arose  wliich  violently  opposed  the 
doctrines  of  Origen.  At  the  head  of  this  party 
stood  Epiphanius  of  Palestine,  who,  in  his  works, 
openly  declared  Origen  to  he  a  heretic,  and  demand- 
ed of  the  leaders  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  Pa- 
lestine to  support  his  views.  This  called  forth  Kufi- 
nus,  wlio,  to  spre.id  the  fame  of  Origen  in  the  West, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  vindicate  him  from  the 
charge  of  heresy,  published  a  translation  of  Origen's 
work  '  On  Principles.'  into  the  I.«atin  language,  alter- 
ing such  pas.sages  as  had  been  objected  to,  and  ren- 
dering them  as  far  as  possible  .agreeable  totlic  orlho- 
df>x  opinions.  Tn  A.  n.  .300  Tlieophilus,  bi.shop  of 
Alexandria,  wlio  had  at  one  time  been  an  admirer  of 
Orijen,  passed  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  his 
memory,  and  was  SAnctioncd  in  liis  decision  by  the 


Roman  Church.  The  monks  wlio  favoured  Origen 
he  loaded  witli  abuse,  but  they  found  a  kind  protec- 
tor ill  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  sixtli  century  a  party  of  monks  in  tlie  Ea.'-t 
venerated  the  name  of  Origen  in  consequence  of  the 
relation  which  his  opinions  seemed  to  bear  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Monoplly^ites.  This  Origenistic 
party,  however,  met  with  violent  opposition  from  a 
cla-ss  of  Anti-Origenists,  who  prevailed  upon  the 
Emperor  Justinian  to  authorize  the  assembling  of  a 
synod  in  A.  D.  541,  which  fonnally  condemned  Ori- 
gen and  his  doctrines,  in  tll"tcen  canons.  This 
condemnation  was  renewed  in  the  fifth  general 
council,  which  met  at  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  5.')3, 
and  the  circumstance  that  sucli  a  decree  was  passed 
in  an  oecumenical  council  had  great  influence  in 
bringing  about  tlie  more  general  practice  in  later 
times,  of  treating  Origen  as  a  heretic. 

ORIGINAL  AXTinURGIIKRS,  the  name 
usually  given  to  a  small  body  of  Christians  wliich 
seceded  in  1806  from  the  General  Associate  (Anti- 
burgher)  Synod  in  Scotland.  The  occasion  of  this 
secession  was  what  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Old  and  New  Light  Controversy,  which  chiefly 
turned  U])on  tlie  question  as  to  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  On  tliis  sub- 
ject the  early  Seceders  strongly  adhered  to  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  Establishment  ininciple.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  a  change  began  to  manit'cst 
itself  in  the  opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  Secession 
body,  who  were  disposed  to  doubt  the  expediency 
and  Scriptural  authority  of  National  Establishinents 
of  religion.  The  subject  came  at  length  to  be 
openly  agitated  in  the  General  Associate  Synod  in 
1793,  and  from  that  date  New-Light  or  Anti-Estab- 
lishment principles  nij\de  rajiid  progress  in  the  body. 
The  alarming  extent,  ho  never,  of  the  change  whicli 
had  taken  pl.ace  in  the  views  of  the  Antiburgher 
section  of  the  Secession  on  the  subject  of  civil 
establishments  of  religion,  did  not  become  fully  ap- 
parent until  a  new  Secession  Testimony,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Narnitive  and  Testimimy."  was  laid 
before  the  synod  at  its  meeting  in  1703.  Tliis  docu- 
ment differe<l  in  several  important  [particulars  from 
the  Original  Testimony,  but  chiefly  on  the  question 
as  to  the  [xiwer  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of 
religion.  Year  after  year  the  subject  w.as  keenly 
discussed,  and  it  was  not  until  1804  that  the  '■  Nar- 
rative and  Testimony"  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Synod.  A  small  number  of  menibci's,  however, 
he.ided  by  Dr.  Thomas  .\I-Crie.  protested  against  the 
New  Testimony  as  embodying,  in  their  view,  im- 
portant deviations  from  the  (uiginal  principles  of  the 
First  Secedere.  When  at  length  the  Narrative  and 
Testimony  came  to  be  enacted  as  a  term  of  commu- 
nion. Dr.  M'Crie,  and  tiic  brethren  who  adhered  to 
his  sentiments,  felt  tliat  it  was  difiicult  for  them  con- 
scientiously to  remain  in  coinmuiiion  with  the  svnod. 
They  were  most  reluctant  to  separate  from  tlieir 
brethren,  and,  accordingly,  they  retained  theii'  posi 
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tioii  in  connection  with  tlie  boily  for  two  vears  after 
tlie  New  Testimony  had  been  adopted  liy  the  synod. 

At  length  tlie  four  brethren,  Messrs.  IJruce, 
Aitken,  Hog,  and  M-Crie,  finding  that  they  could 
no  longer  content  tliemselves  with  mere  unavaihng 
protests  against  the  doings  of  the  synod,  solenndy 
separated  from  tlie  body,  and  constituted  tliemselves 
into  a  presbytery,  under  the  designation  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Associate  Prcshijlenj.  But  though  they 
had  thus  taken  tliis  important  step,  ihey  did  not 
consider  it  prudent  to  make  a  puljlic  announcement 
of  their  meeting  until  they  had  full  time  to  publish 
the  reasons  for  the  course  they  had  adopted.  But 
as  they  did  not  affect  secrecy  in  the  matter,  intelli- 
gence of  the  movement  reached  the  General  Asso- 
ciate Synod,  then  sitting  in  Glasgow,  which  accord- 
ingly, without  the  formalities  of  a  legal  trial,  deposed 
and  excommunicated  Dr.  M'Crie. 

The  points  of  dilt'erence  between  the  Original 
Secession  Testimony,  and  the  "  Narrative  and  Tes- 
timony" which  led  to  the  sece.'sion  of  the  four  Pro- 
testers, and  the  formation  of  the  Constitutional 
Associate  Presbytery,  cannot  be  better  stated  than 
in  tlie  following  extract  from  the  explanatory  Address 
which  Dr.  M'Crie  delivered  at  the  time  to  bis  own 
congregalion:  "The  New  Testimony  expressly  asserts 
that  the  power  competent  to  worldly  kingdoms  is  to 
be  viewed  as  'respecting  only  the  secular  interests 
of  society,'  the  secular  interests  of  society  only,  in 
distinction  from  their  religious  interests.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  principle  not  only  tends  to  exclude 
nations  and  their  rulers  from  all  interference  with 
religion,  from  employing  their  power  for  promoting 
a  religious  reformation  and  advancing  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  but  also  virtually  condemns  what  the 
rulers  of  this  land  did  in  former  times  of  reformation, 
which  the  original  Testimony  did  bear  witness  to  as 
a  work  of  God.  Accordingly,  this  reformation  is 
viewed  all  along  through  the  new  papers  as  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  reformation ;  and  the  laws  made  by  a 
reforming  Parliament,  &c.,  in  as  far  as  they  recog- 
nised, ralitied,  and  established  the  reformed  religion, 
are  either  omitted,  glossed  over  or  explained  away. 
In  the  account  of  the  First  Reformation,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  laws  in  favour  of  Popery  is  menlioncd, 
but  a  total  and  designed  silence  is  observed  resjiect- 
iiig  all  tlie  laws  made  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
Confession  and  Discipline,  by  which  the  nation,  in 
its  most  public  capacity,  stated  itself  on  the  side  of 
Christ's  cause,  and  even  the  famous  deed  of  civil 
constitution,  settled  on  a  reformed  footing  in  1592, 
is  buried  and  forgotten.  The  same  thing  is  observ- 
able in  the  account  of  the  Second  I'cfonnation. 
On  one  occasion  it  is  said  that  the  king  'gave  his 
consent  to  such  acts  as  were  thought  recessary,  for 
securing  the  civil  and  religions  right  of  the  nation  ;' 
without  saying  whether  this  were  right  or  wrong. 
But  all  the  other  laws  of  the  reforming  Parliainents 
during  that  period,  which  were  specified  and  ap- 
proved in  the  former  papers  of  the  Secession,  and 


even  the  settlemeul  of  the  civil  constitution  in  1649, 
which  has  formerly  been  considered  as  the  crowning 
part  of  Scotland's  Reformation  and  liberties,  is  passed 
over  without  mention  or  testimony.  Even  that 
wicked  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  after  the  Re- 
storation of  Cliailes  II. ,  by  which  all  the  laws  estab- 
lishing and  ratifying  the  Presbyterian  religion  and 
covenants  were  rescinded,  is  passed  over  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  acknowledgment  of  sins,  and 
when  it  is  mentioned,  is  condemned  with  a  reserve; 
nor  was  this  done  inadvertently,  for  if  tlie  Presby- 
terian religion  ought  not  to  have  been  established  by 
law,  it  is  not  easy  to  condemn  a  Parliament  for  re- 
scinding that  Establishmenl. 

"Another  point  wliicli  has  been  in  controversy, 
is  the  national  obligation  of  the  religious  covenants 
entered  into  in  this  land.  The  doctrine  of  the  new 
Testimony  is,  that  'religious  covenanting  is  entirely 
an  ecclesiastical  duty;'  that  persons  enter  into  it 
'as  members  of  the  Church,  and  not  as  members  of 
the  Slate;'  that  'those  invested  with  civil  power 
have  no  other  concern  witli  it  than  as  Chnrcli  mem- 
bers;' and  accordingly  it  restricts  the  obligation  of 
the  covenants  of  this  land  to  persons  of  all  ranks 
only  in  their  spiritual  character,  and  as  Church 
members.  But  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
National  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  were 
national  oallis,  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  word  ; 
that  tliev  were  intended  as  sncli  by  those  who  framed 
them,  and  that  they  were  entered  into  in  this  \iew 
by  the  three  kingdoms  ;  the  civ  il  rulers  entering  into 
them,  enacting  them,  and  selling  them  forward  in 
their  public  capacity,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical. 
And  the  uniform  opinion  of  Pre.sbyterians,  from  the 
time  that  they  were  taken,  has  been,  that  they  are 
binding  in  a  national  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view.  I  shall  only  produce  the  testimony  of  one 
respectable  writer  (Principal  Forrester) :  '  The  bind- 
ing force  (says  he)  of  these  engagements  ajipeais  in 
the  subjects  they  afl'ect,  nf.frst,  Our  Church  in  her 
Representatives,  and  in  their  most  public  capacity, 
tlie  General  Asseniblies  in  both  nations  ;  second,  The 
State  Representatives  and  Parliaments,  'i'hus,  all 
assurances  are  given  that  eilhcr  civil  or  eccle.-iastical 
laws  can  afibrd ;  and  tlie  public  failh  of  Church  and 
State  is  plighted  with  inviolable  ties;  so  that  they 
must  sland  while  we  have  a  Church  or  State  in 
Scotland ;  both  as  men  and  as  Cliristians,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  and  State,  under  either  a  reli- 
gions or  civil  consideration,  we  stand  hereby  invio- 
lably engaged ;  and  not  only  Representatives,  but 
also  tlie  Incorporation  (or  body)  of  Church  and 
Slate,  are  under  the  same.'  On  this  broad  ground 
have  Presbyterians  stated  the  obligation  of  the  Cove- 
nants of  this  land.  And  why  should  they  not  ? 
Why  should  we  seek  to  narrow  their  obligation? 
Are  we  afraid  that  these  lands  should  be  too  closely 
bound  to  the  Lord?  If  religious  covenanting  be  a 
moral  duty,  if  oalbs  and  vows  are  founded  in  the  light 
of  iiature  as  well  as  in  the  Word  of  God,  why  should 
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not  men  be  capable  of  entering  into  them,  and  of  being 
bi)iiM(l  bv  ibein  in  every  cbamctcv  in  which  they  are 
placed  inidor  the  moral  government  of  God,  as  men  and 
as  Christians,  as  members  of  tlie  Cliurch  and  of  the 
State,  wlienever  there  is  a  call  to  enter  into  such 
covenants  as  have  a  respect  to  all  these  cliaracters, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  covenants  of  our  ancestors, 
which  Seceders  have  witnessed  for  ai\d  formally  re- 
newed? In  the  former  Testimony  witness  was  ex- 
pressly borne  to  the  national  obligation  of  these 
Covenants.  In  speaking  of  the  National  Covenant, 
it  says,  '  Hy  this  solemn  oath  and  covenant  this 
kingdom  made  a  national  surrender  of  themselves 
unto  the  Lord.'  It  declares  that  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  entered  into,  and  binding  upon 
the  three  kingdoms — that  both  of  them  are  binding 
upon  the  church  and  lands,  and  the  church  and  na- 
tions; the  deed  of  civil  constitution  is  said  to  have 
been  settled  in  consequence  of  the  most  solemn  co- 
venant engagements,  and  the  rescinding  of  the  law 
in  favour  of  the  true  religion  is  tcstilied  against  as 
an  act  of  national  perjury.  Yet  by  the  new  Testi- 
mony all  are  bound  to  declare,  that  religious  cove- 
nanting is  entirely  an  ecclesiastical  duty,  and  binding 
only  on  the  Church  and  her  members  as  such ;  and 
that  'those  invested  with  civil  power  have  no  other 
conccni  with  it  but  as  Church  members.'  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  there  should  be  Seccders  who  cannot 
submit  to  receive  such  doctrine?  The  time  will 
come,  when  it  will  be  matter  of  astonishment  that 
so  few  have  appeared  in  such  a  cause,  and  that  those 
who  have  appeared  should  be  borne  down,  opposed, 
and  spoken  against.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  small 
moment  to  restrict  the  obligation  of  solenni  oaths, 
the  breach  of  which  is  chargeable  u|)on  a  huid,  or 
to  explain  away  any  part  of  that  obligation.  The 
quarrel  of  God's  covenant  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
pled  by  him  against  these  guilty  and  apostatizing 
lands,  and  all  that  have  any  due  sense  of  the  invio- 
lable obligation  of  them,  should  tremble  at  touching 
or  enervating  them  in  the  smallest  point." 

At  the  request  of  the  brethren,  Dr.  M-Crie  drew 
np  and  published  a  paper  explanatory  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  controversy,  which  had  led  to 
the  breach.  This  work  appeared  in  .'Vpril  1807,  and 
was  regarded  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  as  exhibiting  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitutional  Associate  Presby- 
tery. But  however  able,  this  treatise  attracted 
liiile  attention  at  the  time,  although  copies  of  it 
were  eagerly  sought  many  years  after  when  the 
VoLCXT.vKY  CoNTUOVEESY  (which  sec)  engrossed 
much  of  the  public  interest.  The  Constitutional 
Presbytery  continued  steadfastly  to  maintain  their 
principles,  along  with  the  small  number  of  people 
who  adhered  to  them,  and  from  all  who  sought  to 
join  them  they  required  an  explicit  avowal  of  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  the  Secession  as  con- 
tained in  the  original  Testimony.  For  twenty-one 
years  the  brethren  prosecuted  their  work  and  held 


fast  their  principles  in  much  harmony  and  pejicc  wiih 
one  ajiotlier,  and  to  the  great  edification  of  the  Mocks 
committed  to  their  care.  In  1827  a  change  took 
place  iu  their  ecclesia.-itical  position,  a  cordial  union 
having  been  ctfected  helween  the  Constitutional  Prai- 
bi/tery  and  the  Associ<ite  Si/nod  of  Prolentern.  under 
the  name  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Original  Sectdera. 
See  Oiucix.vi,  Secedkrs  (AssoctATE  Synod  of). 

ORIGINAL  BURGHERS.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  ecclesia.>tical  courts  of 
both  branches  of  the  Seces^ion  Church  in  Scotland 
were  engaged  from  year  to  year  in  discussing  two 
points,  which  have  often  formed  the  subject  of  angry 
controversy  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  Inst  of  these 
points  referred  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate 
ill  matters  of  religion,  and  the  second  to  the  binding 
obligation  of  the  covenanis  upon  posterity.  In  con- 
se(iuence  of  the  change  which  the  opinions  of  many 
had  undergone  on  both  topics  of  dispute,  the  Asso- 
ciate General  (Antiburgher)  Synod  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  remodel  the  whole  of  tlijir  Testimony, 
— a  proceeding  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
small  but  important  body  of  Christians  noticed  in 
the  previous  article.  The  Associate  (Burgher)  Sy- 
nod, however,  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  remodel 
their  Testimony,  but  simply  prefixed  to  the  Formula 
of  questions  proposed  to  c-uididates  for  license  or  for 
ordination,  a  preamble  or  explanatory  statement  not 
requiring  an  approbation  of  compulsory  measures  in 
matters  of  religion  ;  and  in  reference  to  llie  Cove- 
nants admitting  their  obligations  on  posterity,  with- 
out defining  either  the  nature  or  extent  of  that  obli- 
gation. The  introduction  of  this  preamble  gave  rise 
to  a  violent  controversy  in  the  Associate  (Burgher) 
Synod,  which  commenced  in  1795,  and  has  been  usual- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  Formula  Controversy. 
The  utmost  keenness,  and  even  violence,  character- 
ized both  parties  in  the  contention ;  the  opponents 
of  the  Preamble  declaring  that  it  involved  a  manifest 
departure  from  the  doctrines  of  the  original  standards 
of  the  Secession,  while  its  favourers  contended  with 
equal  vehemence  that  the  same  statements  as  those 
which  were  now  objected  to,  had  been  already  given 
forth  more  than  once  by  the  church  courts  of  the 
Secession.  At  several  successive  meetings  of  Synod, 
the  adoption  of  the  Preamble  was  strenuously  re- 
sisted, but  at  length  in  1799  it  was  agreed  to  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  That  whereas  some  parts  of  the 
standard-books  of  this  synod  have  been  interpreted 
as  favouring  compulsory  measures  in  religion,  the 
synod  hereby  declare,  that  they  do  not  require  an 
ajiprobation  of  any  such  principle  from  any  candidate 
for  license  or  ordination  :  And  whereas  a  contro- 
veiisy  has  arisen  among  us  respecting  the  nature  and 
kind  of  the  obligation  of  our  solemn  covenants  on 
posterity,  whether  it  be  entirely  of  the  .«ame  kind 
upon  us  as  upon  our  ancestors  who  swore  them, 
the  synod  hereby  declare,  that  while  they  hold  the 
obligation  of  our  covenants  upon  posterity,  they  do 
not  interfere  with  that  controversy  which  has  aristn 
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rospacting  the  nature  and  kind  of  it,  and  recommend 
it  to  all  their  members  to  suppress  that  controversy 
as  tending  to  gender  strife  ratlier  than  godly  edify- 
ing." 

Tlie  adoption  of  this  Preamble  liaving  been  de- 
cided upon  by  a  large  majority  of  the  synod,  Messrs. 
William  Fletcher,  \yilliam  Taylor,  and  William 
Watson,  ministers,  with  ten  elders,  dissented  from 
this  decision  ;  and  Mr.  Willis  gave  in  the  following 
protestation,  to  which  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hyslop  and 
two  elders  adhered:  "I  protest  in  my  own  name, 
and  ill  the  name  of  all  ministers,  elders,  and  private 
Christians  who  may  adhere  to  this  protest,  tliat  as 
the  synod  hatli  obstinately  refused  to  remove  the 
Preamble  prefixed  to  the  Formula,  and  declare  their 
simple  and  unqualitied  adherence  to  our  principles,  I 
will  no  more  acknowledge  them  as  over  me  in  the 
Lord,  until  they  return  to  their  principles."  Messrs. 
Willis  and  Hyslop  Iiaving  thus,  in  the  very  terms  of 
their  protest,  declared  themselves  no  longer  in  connex- 
ion with  the  synod,  their  names  were  erased  from  the 
roll ;  and  all  who  adhered  to  them  were  declared  to 
have  cut  themselves  ofl'  from  the  communion  of  the 
Associate  body.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  October 
1799,  the  two  brethren,  who  liad  thus  renoimced  the 
authority  of  the  synod,  met  at  Glasgow,  along  with 
Mr.  William  Watson,  minister  at  Kilpatrick,  and 
solemnly  constituted  themselves  into  a  presbytery 
under  the  name  of  the  Asi-ociaie  Presbytery.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  section  of  the  Seces- 
sion, familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Light," 
or  "  Original  Burghers." 

In  tlie  course  of  the  following  year,  the  brethren, 
who  had  tlius  separated  themselves  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Burgher  synod  were  joined  by  several  addi- 
tional ministers,  who  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  views  of  the  Preamble,  as  being  an  abandon- 
ment of  Secession  principles.  Gradually  the  new 
presbytery  increased  in  numbers  until  in  1805  they 
had  risen  by  ordinations  and  accessions  to  fifteen. 
They  now  constitLited  themselves  into  a  synod  imder 
the  name  of  "  The  Associate  Synod,"  but  the  name 
by  which  they  have  usually  been  known  is  t!ie  Ori- 
ijiiial  Burgher  Synod.  In  vindication,  as  well  as  ex- 
planation, of  their  principles,  they  republished  the 
"  Act,  Declar.ation,  and  Testimony"  of  the  Secession 
Church.  Tliey  also  published,  in  a  separate  pam- 
phlet, an  Appendix  to  the  Testimony,  containing  "  A 
Narrative  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  consequences 
of  late  innovations  in  the  Secession  ;  witli  a  Conthiu- 
ation  of  that  Testimony  to  the  present  times." 

In  course  of  time  a  miion  was  proposed  to  be 
eflected  between  the  Original  Burgher  and  Original 
Antiburgher  sections  of  the  Secession,  and  with  the 
view  of  accomplishing  an  object  so  desirable,  a  cor- 
respondence was  entered  into  between  the  synods  of 
the  two  denominations,  committees  were  appointed, 
and  conferences  held  to  arrange  the  terms  of  union. 
But  the  negotiations,  though  continued  for  some  time, 
were  fruitless,  and  the  project  of  union  was  abandon- 


ed. In  1837  a  formal  application  was  made  by  the 
Original  Burglier  Synod  to  be  admitted  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
proposal  was  favourably  entertained  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  a  committee  of  the  Original  Burgher  Synod, 
and  to  discuss  the  terms  of  union.  The  negotiations 
were  conducted  in  tlie  most  amicable  manner,  and 
the  General  Assembly  having  transmitte<J  an  over- 
ture to  presbyteries  on  the  subject,  the  union  was 
approved,  and  in  1840  the  majority  of  the  Original 
Burgher  Synod  became  merged  in  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland.  A  small  minority  of  the  synod 
declined  to  accede  to  the  union,  preferring  to  main- 
cain  a  separate  position,  and  to  adhere  to  the  Seces- 
sion Testimony,  still  retaining  the  name  otih^  Asso- 
ciate or  Oritjiiuil  Burgher  Synod. 

On  the  18th  May  1842,  the  small  body  of  Original 
Burghers  which  remained  after  their  brethren  had 
joined  the  Established  Church,  was  united  to  the 
synod  of  Original  Seceders,  henceforth  to  form  one 
Association  for  the  support  of  the  covenanted  Refor- 
mation in  these  kingdoms,  imder  the  name  of  the 
Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders.  It  had  been 
previously  agreed  that  the  Testimony  adopted  by 
the  synod  of  Original  Seceders  in  1827,  with  the  in- 
sertion in  it  of  the  alterations  rendered  necessary  by 
the  imion,  were  to  be  held  as  the  Testimony  of  the 
United  Synod,  and  made  a  term  of  religious  fellow- 
ship in  the  body.  The  Synod  of  Original  Burghers 
was  understood  to  approve  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  sins  and  bond  appended  to  the  Testimony,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders, 
that  the  question  in  the  formula  regarding  the  bur- 
gess-oath should  be  dropped.  On  these  conditions 
the  union  was  eflected,  and  the  Synod  of  Original 
Burghers  ceased  to  exist. 

ORIGINAL  SECEDERS  (Associate  Synod 
OF.)  This  body  was  formed  in  1827,  by  a  union  be- 
tween the  Constitutional  Associate  Presbytery  and 
the  Associate  (Antiburgher)  Synod,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Protesteks  (which  see),  from  the 
circimistance,  that  they  protested  against  the  basis 
of  union  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Se- 
cession in  1820.  The  articles  agreed  upon  with  a 
view  to  union  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  M'Crie  on  the 
one  side,  and  Professor  Paxton  on  the  other.  The 
Testimony  which  was  enacted  as  a  term  of  fellow- 
ship, ministerial  and  Christian,  in  the  Associate  Sy- 
nod of  Original  Seceders,  was  drawn  up  in  the  histo- 
rical part  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  a 
more  able,  luminous,  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  true 
position  of  the  first  Seceders,  and  of  their  contendings 
for  the  Reformation  in  a  state  of  Secession.  Dr. 
M'Crie  shows  that  the  four  brethren  who  formed  the 
first  Seceders,  though  soon  after  their  deed  of  Seces- 
sion they  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery  on  the 
6th  of  December  1733,  still  for  some  time  acted  in 
an  extrajudicial  capacity,  and  in  this  capacity  they 
issued,  in  1734,  a  Testimony   for  the  prmciples  of 
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the  Reformed  CImicli  of  Scollaiul.  It  whs  not,  in- 
deed, until  two  nioic  years  liail  elapsed,  tliat  tliey 
resolved  to  act  in  a  indicative  caiiai^ity,  and  accord- 
ini;lv,  in  December  173(3,  tliey  luiblislied  tlieir  judi- 
cial Testimony  to  tlie  iirinciides  and  allainnicnts  of 
the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  and  against  tlic  course  of  de- 
fection from  tliem.  Tliis  Testimony,  as  Dr.  M'Crie 
sliows,  w;is  not  limited  to  those  evils  wliicli  liad 
formed  the  immediate  jjround  of  Secession,  but  in- 
cluded others  also  of  a  [irior  date,  the  condemnalion 
of  which  entered  into  the  Testimony  which  the  I'ailli- 
ful  party  in  the  church  had  all  along  borne.  The 
wliole  of  that  Testimony  they  carried  along  with 
them  into  a  state  of  Secession.  In  prosecuting  their 
Testimony  they  deemed  it  their  solemn  duty  to  re- 
new tlie  National  Covenants,  the  neglect  of  which 
liad  been  often  complained  of  in  the  Established 
Church  since  the  Revolution. 

The  points  of  dilVerence  between  the  Original  Se- 
ceders  and  the  Cauieronians  or  Kefonncd  IMcsbyte- 
rians  are  thus  admirably  sketched  by  Dr.  M-Crie,  in 
the  Historical  Part  of  tlie  Testimony  of  1827:  "l.We 
acknowledge  that  the  fundamental  deed  of  constitu- 
tion in  our  reforming  period,  in  all  moral  respects,  is 
morally  unalterable,  because  of  its  agreeableness  to 
the  Divine  will  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  be- 
Ciiuse  it  was  attained  to  and  fixed  in  pursuance  of  our 
solemn  Covenants;  and  that  the  nation  sinned  in 
overthrowing  it.  2.  We  condemn  the  conduct  of 
the  nation  at  the  Revolution  in  leaving  the  reformed 
constitution  buried  and  neglected  :  and  in  not  look- 
ing out  for  ni;igistrates  who  should  concur  with  tliem 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  religion,  as  formerly 
settled,  and  rule  them  by  laws  .-.ubservient  to  its  ad- 
vancement. 3.  We  condemn  not  only  the  conduct 
of  England  and  Ireland,  at  that  period,  in  retaining 
E|jiseopacy,  but  also  the  conduct  of  Scotland,  in  not 
reminding  them  of  their  obligations,  and,  in  every 
way  competent,  exciting  them  to  a  reformation,  con- 
formably to  a  prior  treaty  and  covenant;  and  parti- 
cularly the  consent  which  this  kingdom  gave  at  the 
union,  to  the  perpetual  continuance  of  Episcopacy  in 
England,  with  all  that  flowed  from  (his,  and  partakes 
of  its  sinful  character.  4.  We  condemn  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  of  the  crown,  as  established  by  I 
law  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  all  the  assumed  | 
exercise  of  it  in  Scotland,  particularly  by  dissolving 
the  assemblies  of  the  church,  and  cl.aiining  the  sole 
riglit  of  appointing  fasts  and  thank.sgivings,  together 
with  the  practical  compliances  with  it  on  the  part 
of  church-courts  or  ministers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
pul)lic  ofHce.  5.  We  condemn  the  abjuration  oath, 
and  other  oaths,  which,  either  in  express  terms,  or 
by  just  implication,  approve  of  tlic  complex  consti- 
tution. 6.  We  consider  that  there  is  a  wide  dilVer- 
ence between  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  tlie  persecuting  period,  and  that  which  has 
existed  since  the  Revolution,  wliich  was  established 
with  the  cordial  consent  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  and  in  consequence  of  a  claim  of  right  made  , 


by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  rulers;  who,  although  they  want 
(as  the  nation  also  doe.s)  many  of  the  qualilicaticiis 
which  they  ought  to  [lossess  according  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  our  covenants,  perform  the  essential  du- 
ties of  the  m.agistratical  office  by  maintaining  justice, 
peace,  and  order,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  ))rolect- 
iiig  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties,  .and  in  the 
free  exercise  of  our  religion.  Lastly,  Holding  these 
views,  and  endeavouring  to  act  according  to  them, 
we  can,  without  drop])ing  our  testimony  in  behalf  of 
a  former  reforming  jieriod,  or  approving  of  any  of  the 
evils  which  cleave  to  the  constitution  or  administra- 
tion of  the  state,  acknowledge  the  present  ci\il  gov- 
ernment, and  yield  obedience  to  all  its  lawful  com- 
mands, not  only  for  wrath  but  for  conscience'  sake ; 
and  in  doing  so,  we  have  this  advantage,  that  we 
avoid  the  danger  of  praclically  disregarding  the  nu- 
merous precepts  resi)ecting  obedience  to  magistrates 
contained  in  the  Bible, — we  have  no  need  to  have 
recourse  to  glosses  upon  these,  which,  if  applied  to 
other  precepts  running  in  the  .«ame  strain,  would 
tend  to  loosen  all  the  relations  of  civil  life, — and  we 
act  in  unison  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Christians  of  the  first  ages  who  lived  under  heathen 
or  Arian  emperors,  of  Protestants  who  have  lived 
under  popish  [irinces,  of  our  retbrming  fathers  in 
Scotland  under  Queen  Mary,  and  of  their  successors 
during  the  first  establishment  of  Episcoiiacy,  and 
after  the  Restoration,  down  to  the  time  at  which  the 
government  degenerated  into  an  open  and  avowed 
tyranny." 

On  the  question  as  to  the  lawtulncss  of  swearing 
the  burgess-oalh,  which  so  early  as  1747  rent  the 
Secession  body  into  two  sections,  the  0;vV//;i(j/ <SV- 
ceders  avowed  in  their  Testimony  a  decided  coinci- 
dence in  sentiinont  with  the  Aiitihunjliprs.  This  is 
plain  iVom  the  tbllowing  explanations  given  by  Dr. 
M'Crie,  in  which  the  religious  clause  in  the  oath  is 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Secession  Testi- 
mony : — 

"  1.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  swear 
by  the  great  name  of  God,  so  the  utmost  caution 
shoidd  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  lawt'nlncss  of  any 
oath  wdiich  we  arc  required  to  take  ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  ministers  and  church  courts  to  give  direc- 
tion and  warning  to  their  people  in  such  cases; 
especially  when  the  oath  embraces  a  profession  of 
religion ;  and,  more  especially,  when  the  persons 
required  to  take  it  are  already  under  the  obligation 
of  another  oath,  .sanctioning  an  explicit  profession  of 
religion,  in  conseiiuence  of  which  thov  may  be  in 
danger  of  involving  themselves  in  conlradietorv  en- 
gagements. 2.  We  cannot  be  understood  as  object- 
ing to  the  clause  in  question  on  account  of  its  re- 
quiring an  adherence  to  the  true  religion,  in  an 
abstract  view  of  it,  as  determined  by  the  sl.indard  of 
the  Scriptures,  (if  it  could  be  understood  in  that 
sense,)  nor  as  it  implies  an  adherence  to  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  in  opposition  to  the  Romish,  which  is 
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reiiounccil,  or  an  adherence  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  any  part  of  tlie  standards  compiled  for 
uniformity  in  tlie  former  Reformation,  so  far  as  these 
are  still  approved  of  by  tlie  acts  of  the  Ciuirch  of 
Scotland,  and  authorized  by  the  laws.  In  these 
respects  we  account  the  Revolution  settlement  and 
the  present  laws  a  privilege,  and  agree  to  all  which 
the  Associate  presbytery  thankfully  expressed  in 
commendation  of  them,  in  their  Testimony,  and  in 
the  Declaration  and  Defence  of  their  principles  con- 
cerning the  present  civil  government.  3.  The  pro- 
fession of  religion  required  by  the  burgess-oatli  is  of 
a  definite  kind.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  it 
referred  only  to  the  true  religion  in  the  abstract,  and 
every  swearer  were  left  to  understand  this  according 
to  his  own  views,  the  oath  would  not  serve  the  piu'- 
pose  of  a  test,  nor  answer  the  design  of  the  imposer. 
The  Romish  religion  is  specially  renounced ;  but 
there  is  also  a  positive  part  iu  the  clause,  speci- 
fying the  religion  professed  in  this  realm,  aiid 
autliorized  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  while  the  word 
in-e^enily  will  not  admit  of  its  applying  to  any 
profession  diflerent  from  that  which  is  made  and 
authorized  at  the  time  when  the  oath  is  swoni. 
4.  The  profession  of  the  true  religion  made  bj'  Se 
ceder.s,  agreeing  with  that  which  was  made  in  this 
country  and  authorized  by  tlie  laws  between  1G38 
and  1G50,  is  different  from,  and  in  some  important 
points  inconsistent  with,  that  profession  which  is 
presently  made  by  the  nation,  and  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  Judicial  Testimony  finds 
fault  with  the  national  profession  and  setllen;ent 
made  at  the  Revolution,  both  materially  and  formally 
considered,  and  condemns  the  State  for  excluding,  in 
its  laws  authorizing  religion,  the  divine  right  of 
presbytery,  and  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church, — 
two  special  branches  of  the  glorious  headship  of  the 
Redeemer  over  Iiis  spiritual  kingdom,  and  for  leaving 
the  Covenanted  Reformation  and  the  Covenants 
under  rescissory  laws  ;  wdiile  it  condemns  the  Church 
for  not  asserting  these  import.ant  parts  of  religion 
and  reformation.  On  these  grounds  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  religious  clause  in  question  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  Secession  Testimony;  and  accord- 
ingly must  approve  of  the  decision  of  synod,  con- 
demning the  swearing  of  it  by  Seceders.  5.  As  that 
whicli  brought  matters  to  aji  extremity,  and  divided 
the  body,  was  the  vote  declaring  that  all  might  sw  ear 
that  oath,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  condemned 
as  unlawful ;  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that 
this  held  out  a  dangerous  precedent  to  church  courts 
to  give  a  judicial  toleration  or  allowance  to  do  what 
they  declare  to  be  sinful.  But  provided  this  were 
disclaimed,  and  proper  measures  taken  to  prevent 
the  oath  from  being  sworn  in  the  body  in  future ; 
and,  as  the  use  of  the  oath  has  been  laid  aside  in 
most  biu'ghs, — we  would  hope  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment may  be  made,  so  far  as  regards  this  question, 
as  will  be  at  once  honourable  to  tnuh,  and  not  hurt- 
ful to  the  conscience  of  any.     With  respect  to  the 


censures  whicli  were  inflicted,  and  wliicli  had  no 
small  influence  in  embittering  the  dispute,  we  think 
it  sufficienjt  to  say,  that  they  were  transient  acts  of 
discipline,  and  that  no  approbation  of  them  was  ever 
required  from  ministers  or  people.  If  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  or  effects  of  church  cen- 
sui'es  exist,  it  may  be  removed  by  an  amicable  con- 
ference." 

At  the  formation  of  the  United  Secession  Clntrdi 
in  1820,  by  the  union  of  the  Associate  fBurgher) 
Synod,  and  the  General  Associate  (Antiburgher) 
Synod,  a  number  of  ministers  belonging  to  the  latter 
body  protested  against  the  Basis  of  Union,  and  nine 
of  them  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  court, 
imder  the  name  of  the  Associate  Synod.  This  body 
of  Protesters,  as  they  were  generally  called,  having 
merged  themselves  in  1827  in  the  body  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders,  it  was 
only  befitting  that  the  Testimony  then  issued  shoidd 
.speak  in  decided  language  on  the  defects  of  the  Basis 
of  Union,  -which  led  the  Prote  ters  to  occupy  a  sepa- 
rate position.  Dr.  M'Crie,  acccn-dingly,  thus  details 
the  chief  points  protested  against : 

"  1.  The  Basis  is  not  laid  on  an  adherence  to  the 
Covenanted  Reformation,  and  Reformed  Principles 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  seceding  from  the 
established  judicatories,  our  fathers,  as  we  have  seen, 
espoused  that  cause  ;  declared  their  adherence  to  the 
Westminster  Standards  as  parts  of  the  uniformity  in 
religion  for  the  three  nations  ;  declared  the  obligation 
which  all  ranks  in  them  were  under  to  adhere  to 
these  by  the  oath  of  God;  testified  against  several 
important  defects  in  the  Revolution-settlement  of 
religion ;  and  traced  the  recent  conniptions  of  which 
they  complained  to  a  progressive  departure  from  the 
purity  attained  in  the  second  period  of  reformation. 
The  United  Synod,  on  the  contrary,  proceeds,  in  tlie 
Basis,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Revolution-settle- 
ment was  faultless:  agreeably  to  it,  they  receive  tlie 
Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  not  as 
subordinate  standards  for  uniformity  for  the  three 
nations,  but  merely  (to  use  their  own  words)  'as  the 
confession  of  our  faith,  expressive  of  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures;'  they 
exclude  entirely  from  their  Basis  the  Propositions 
concerning  chuvch  government,  and  the  Directory 
for  public  worship,  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly ;  and  they  merely  recognize  presbytery  as 
the  only  form  of  government  which  they  acknow- 
ledge as  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God,  although 
the  first  seceders,  in  their  Testimony,  condemned  llie 
chinch  at  the  Revolution  for  not  asserting  expressly 
the  divine  right  of  the  presbyterian  government. 
Besides,  tlie  exception  which  they  make  to  the  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms,  is  expressed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  countenance  to  an  unwarranted  stigma 
on  these  standards  as  teaching  persecuting  princi- 
ples ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  this  was  oiiensi\e 
to  not  a  few,  by  agi-eeing  to  it,  they,  on  the  niatter, 
perpetuated  two  di>isions  hi  attempting  to  heal  one. 
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"2.  Tlie  testimony  to  tlie  continued  obli;;ation  of 
the  National  Covenant,  and  tlie  Solemn  League,  is 
(lro|ipcd.  These  deeds  arc  not  so  nuicli  as  named  in 
the  Hasis.  When  the  United  Synod  approve  of  the 
'method  adopted  by  our  reforming  ancestors,  for 
imitnal  excitement  and  encourarjement,  by  solemn 
confederation  and  vows  to  God,'  this  never  can  be 
considered  as  a  recognition  of  the  present  and  con- 
tinued obligations  of  our  National  Covenants;  and 
still  less  can  we  regard,  in  this  light,  the  following 
declaration,  including  all  they  say  on  the  subject : 
— '  We  acknowledge  that  we  are  under  high  obliga- 
tions to  maintain  and  promote  ihe  work  of  reforma- 
tion begun,  and  to  a  great  extent  c;irried  on  by 
them.' 

"3.  Though  the  morality  of  public  religious  cove- 
nanting is  admitted  by  the  Basis,  yet  the  present 
seasonablene^s  of  it  is  not  asserted :  any  provision 
made  for  tlie  practice  of  it  is  totally  irreconcilable 
with  presbyterian  priiici|iles,  being  adapted  only  to 
covenanting  on  the  plan  of  the  Congregatioiialisls  or 
Independents,  and  not  for  contirniing  the  common 
profession  of  the  United  Body ;  and,  in  the  bond 
transmitted  by  the  General  Synod,  and  registered  by 
the  United  Synod,  to  be  taken  by  those  who  choose, 
all  idea  of  the  renovation  of  the  Covenants  of  our 
ancestors  is  set  aside,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
obligation,  formerly  made,  is  expunged. 

"4.  By  adopting  the  Basis,  any  testimony  which 
had  been  formerly  borne  against  sinful  oaths,  and 
other  practical  evils,  inconsistent  with  pure  religion, 
and  a  scriptural  and  consistent  profession  of  it,  was 
dropped ;  and  all  barriers  against  the  practice  of 
what  is  called  free  communion,  which  has  become  so 
general  and  fashionable,  are  removed. 

"  5.  With  respect  to  the  Burgess-oath,  we  have 
already  expressed  our  views,  and  candidly  stated 
what  we  judge  the  best  way  of  accommodating  the 
ditl'erence  which  it  occasioned  in  the  Associate  Body. 
Of  the  method  adopted  I'or  this  purpose,  in  the  Basis, 
we  shall  only  say,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
making  no  provision  for  preventing  the  swearing  of 
an  oath  which  lias  all  along  been  viewed  as  sinful  by 
one-half  of  the  Secession,  it  tends  to  bring  all  con- 
tendings  against  public  evils,  and  for  purity  of  com- 
munion, into  discredit  with  the  generation;  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  providing  that  all  in  the  United 
Body  'shall  carefully  abstain  from  agitating  the 
questions  which  ocoisioned'  the  breach,  it  restrains 
ministerial  and  christian  liberty  in  testifying  against 
sin ;  and,  on  the  matter,  absolves  the  ministers  and 
elders  of  one  of  the  .synods  from  an  express  ai"ticle  in 
their  ordination-vows." 

At  the  meeting  of  .synod  in  1828,  the  Original 
Seccders  enacted  that  all  the  ministers  of  their  body, 
together  with  the  preachers  and  students  of  divinity 
under  their  inspection,  should  enter  into  the  Bond 
for  renewing  the  Covenants,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
18th  of  the  following  September.  Two  years  there- 
after the   synod  authorized  a  committee   of  their 


number  to  prepare  and  to  publish  an  Address  to 
their  people  on  the  duty  of  I'ubllc  Covenanting,  and 
on  Practiail  Religion.  In  1832,  a  controveiTy  arose 
in  Scotland,  which  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Voh;nt.\ry  Co.nti'.ovicksy  (which  see),  and 
which  involved  important  principles  touching  the 
duty  of  nations  and  their  rulers  to  recognize,  coun- 
tenance, and  support  the  true  religion.  In  the  heat 
of  the  controversy,  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders 
deemed  it  right  to  issue  an  Aildrcss  on  the  subject. 
This  production,  entitled  '  Vindication  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  relation  to  ques- 
tions presently  agitated,'  was  published  in  18.34.  It 
condemned  the  Voluntary  .system  on  various  grounds, 
(1)  on  account  of  its  atheistical  character  and  ten- 
dency ;  (2^  as  at  variance  with  sound  policy ;  (3)  as 
luiscriptiiral ;  (4)  as  directly  opposed  to  one  impor 
tant  design  of  suptriiatural  revelation — the  improve- 
ment of  liunian  society ;  (5)  as  striking  at  the  foun- 
dation of  God's  moral  government,  so  I'ar  as  regards 
nations  or  bodies  politic.  AVhile  thus  maintaining  In 
the  strongest  and  most  decided  manner  the  principle 
of  Establishments,  in  opposition  to  the  Voluntary 
principle,  the  Original  Seccders  took  occasion  in  the 
course  of  the  same  pamidilet  to  lay  down  with  equal 
distinctness  the  grounds  on  which  they  felt  themselves 
excluded  from  all  prospect  of  an  immediate  return  to 
the  communion  of  the  Established  Church.  ''  Our 
objections,"  they  say,  "  to  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  are  not  confined  to  her  administration  :  we 
cannot  unreservedly  approve  of  her  constitution  as 
it  was  established  at  the  Revolution.  Though  our 
fathers  were  in  communion  with  that  Church,  yet 
they,  together  with  many  faithful  men  who  died 
before  the  Secession,  and  some  who  continued  in 
the  Establishment  al'ter  that  event,  were  all  along 
dissatistied  with  several  things  In  the  settlement  of 
religion  at  the  Kevolutioii.  and  in  the  ratilication  of 
it  at  the  union  between  Scotland  and  Enghuid.  The 
tirst  Seceders,  in  their  Judicial  Testimony  and  De- 
claration of  Principles,  spcellied  several  important 
points  with  respect  to  which  that  settlement  involved 
a  sinful  departure  from  a  previous  settlement  of  re- 
ligion in  Scotland  (that,  namely,  between  1638  and 
1650),  which  they  distinctly  held  forth  as  exhibiting 
the  model,  in  point  of  Scriptural  ]uirity  and  order,  of 
that  reformed  constitution  to  which  they  sought  by 
their  contendings  to  bring  back-  the  church  of  their 
native  land.  This  Synod  occupy  the  same  ground 
with  the  first  Seceders.  They  are  aware  that  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  has  it  not  in  her 
power  to  correct  all  the  evils  of  the  Revolution  set- 
tlement which  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  point 
out;  but  they  cannot  warranlably  quit  their  position 
of  secession,  until  the  Established  Church  show  a 
disposition  to  return  to  that  relormed  constitution, 
by  using  means  to  correct  what  is  inconsistent  with 
it,  so  far  as  is  competent  to  her,  in  the  use  of  those 
powers  which  belong  to  her  as  an  ecclesiastical  and 
independent  society  under  Christ  her  Head,  aud  by 
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due  application  to  tlie  State  for  having  those  laws 
resciiicled  or  altered  wliicli  aft'ect  Iier  purity  and 
abridge  her  freedom.  It  will  be  found,  on  a  careful 
and  candid  examination,  that  a  great  part  of  the  evils, 
in  point  of  administration,  which  are  chargeable  on 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  may  be  traced,  directly  or 
iudireclly,  to  the  defects  and  errors  cleaving  to  her 
establishment  at  the  revolution ;  and  as  it  is  her 
duty,  so  it  will  be  her  safety,  seriously  to  consider 
these,  and,  following  the  direction  of  Scripture  and 
the  example  of  our  reforming  ancestors,  to  confess 
them  before  God  and  seek  their  removal."  The 
evils  to  which  the  docutnent  here  refers,  were  chiefly 
the  want  of  a  formal  recognition  of  the  National 
Covenants,  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Presbytery,  and 
of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church. 

The  year  in  which  the  'Vindication'  appeared, 
Jbrmed  an  imjiorfant  era  in  the  history  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  since  from  that  date  com- 
menced that  line  of  policy  in  tlie  General  Assembly, 
which  resulted  at  length  in  the  Disruption  of  1843. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Onrjinal  Seceders, 
feeling,  as  they  did,  a  lively  interest  in  every  move- 
ment of  the  National  Church,  could  look  with  indif- 
ference on  the  crisis  of  her  history  upon  which  she 
was  entering.  In  the  following  year,  accordingly,  a 
p,%m])hlet  was  drawn  up, — remarkable  as  being  the 
last  production  wliich  issued  from  the  pen  of  the 
venerated  Dr.  M'Crie — entitled  '  Reasons  of  a  Fast, 
appointed  by  the  Associate  Synod  of  Original  Se- 
ceders,' and  containing  several  marked  allusions  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Nor  were  such  allusions  inappropriate  or  unseason- 
able. From  that  period  the  struggles  of  the  Estab- 
blishcd  Church  to  maintain  spiritual  independence, 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people 
against  the  intrusion  of  unacceptable  ministers,  be- 
came the  all-engrossing  subject  of  attention  in  Scot- 
land. The  views  of  the  Orifjinal  Seceders  were  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly ;  and  the  important  proceedings  from  year 
to  year  of  that  venerable  comt  were  watched  by 
them  with  deep  and  ever-increasing  anxiety.  At 
length,  in  1842,  a  change  took  place  in  the  position 
of  the  Original  Seceders,  a  union  having  been  formed 
between  tliat  body  and  the  Associate  Siniod,  com- 
monly called  the  S>/nod  of  Orir/inol  Biir/)Jicrs,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  new  denomination,  entitled  the  Synod 
of  United  Original  Seceders.     See  next  article. 

ORIGINAL  SECEDERS  (Synod  of  United). 
This  body  was  formed,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  preceding  article,  by  the  union  in  1842  of  tlie 
Si/nod  of  Original  Burghers  with  the  Synod  of  Ori- 
ginal Seceders.  Previous  to  the  completion  of  the 
union,  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  Testimony  adopt- 
ed by  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders  in  1827,  with 
the  insertion  in  it  of  several  alterations  rendered 
necessary  bj'  the  union,  should  be  taken  as  the  Tes- 
timony of  the  United  Synod.  One  important  altera- 
tion agreed  to  by  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders 


was,  that  the  question  in  the  formida  regarding  the 
burgess-oath  should  be  dro])ped.  To  undei>tand  the 
position  which  the  United  body  of  Original  Seceders 
occupied  after  the  miion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Testimony  of  1827.  which  was  drawn  up  in 
its  historical  part  bv  Dr.  M'Crie,  was  essentially  An- 
tihwglier  in  its  whole  nature  and  bearings.  This  ele- 
ment was  dropped  in  the  Testimony  of  1842,  and 
thus  the  character  of  the  Testimony  underwent  an 
important  change.  On  this  subject  the  United  body 
give  the  following  explanation  in  the  historical  part 
of  the  Testimony  of  1842 :  "  The  synod  of  Original 
Seceders,  in  their  Testimony,  published  in  1827, 
after  stating  their  reasons  for  continuing  to  approve 
of  the  decision  condemning  the  swearing  of  the  oath 
bv  Seceders,  suggested  it  as  their  opinion,  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  as  to  the  subject  of  dif- 
ference, which  would  be  at  once  honourable  to 
truth,  and  not  hurtt'al  to  the  conscience  of  any.  This 
suggestion  was  rendilv  and  cordially  met  by  the  Sy- 
nod of  Original  Burghers,  and  joint  measures  were, 
in  consequence,  adopted,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  practicability  of  such  an  arrangement.  In 
concluding  the  negotiation,  both  parties  proceeded 
on  the  principle,  that  desirable  as  union  is,  if  tlie 
reality  of  the  thing  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  the  ap- 
pearance merely,  this  will  be  secured  more  effec- 
tually, and  witli  more  honour  to  truth,  by  candid 
explanations  on  the  points  in  question,  than  by  stu- 
diously avoiding  the  agitation  of  them,  a  plan  which, 
wliile  it  makes  greater  pretensions  to  charity  and 
peace,  lays  a  ground  for  subsequent  irritation  and 
dissension. 

"  In  the  course  of  explanation,  it  was  found  that 
the  only  ditlerence  of  opinion  between  the  two  bo- 
dies related  to  the  exact  meaning  and  necessary 
application  of  certain  terms  in  the  oath,  which,  as 
the  question  originally  came  before  the  Secession 
courts  as  a  question  of  practice,  did  not  appear  to  be 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  Scriptural  adjustment  of 
the  dispute.  After  repeated  conferences,  it  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  the  members  of  both 
synods  were  agi-eed  on  all  points  with  the  Judicial 
Testimony  of  the  first  Seceders,  particularly  in  its 
approval  of  the  profession  of  religion  made  in  this 
country,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  between  1638 
and  1660,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  in  its  disapproval 
of  the  defects  in  the  settlement  of  religion  made  at 
the  Revolution,  <m  the  other.  Encouraged  by  this 
harmony  of  sentiment  as  to  the  great  cause  of  Refor- 
mation, so  much  forgotten  and  so  keenly  opposed 
from  various  quarters  in  the  present  time,  and  feel- 
ing deeply  the  solemn  obligations  under  which  they 
in  common  lie  to  su]iport  and  advance  that  cause ; 
and  the  burgess-oath,  the  original  ground  of  se]>ara- 
tion.  being  now,  in  the  providence  of  God,  abolished, 
and  both  parties  having  now,  for  various  reasons, 
seen  it  to  be  their  duty  to  refrain  from  swearing  that 
oath,  .should  it  be  re-enacted  ;  the  two  Synods  agreed 
to  unite  upon  the  following  explanatory  declarations 
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and  i-esolutions,  cilcitlHted,  in  their  judgment,  to  re- 
move tlic  bars  in  tlie  way  of  liarnnoiiious  fellowsliip 
and  co-operation,  and  to  prevent,  tln-oiigh  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  the  recurrence  of  any  similar  dilVerence 
for  the  future. 

"  1.  That  when  the  church  of  Christ  is  in  d.inger 
from  adversaries  who  hold  persecuting  principles,  or 
who  are  employing  violence  or  insidious  arts  to  over- 
turn it,  the  legislature  of  a  country  may  warrantahly 
exact  an  oath  from  those  who  are  admitted  to  official 
and  influential  stations,  calculated  tor  the  security  of 
the  true  religion;  and  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
it  is  lawful  and  proper  to  swear. 

"  2.  That  no  Christian,  without  committing  sin,  can 
on  any  consideration  swe.ar  to  maintain  or  defend 
any  known  or  acknowledged  corruption  or  defect  in 
the  profession  or  establishment  of  religion. 

"3.  That  a  public  oath  can  be  taken  only  accord- 
ing to  the  declared  and  known  sense  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  enactitig  authority,  and  no  person  is  warrant- 
ed to  swear  it  in  a  sense  of  his  own,  contrary  to  the 
former. 

"  4.  That  no  church  court  c.in  warrantahly  give  a 
judicial  toleration  or  allowance  to  do  what  they  de- 
clare to  be  sinful,  or  what  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
from  the  Word  of  God  is  sinful." 

Those  who  hold  high  .\iitibiirgher  views  m.iin- 
taiii,  that  the  ruling  element  of  tlie  Original  Secession 
Testimony  of  1827  involves  the  decision  come  to  by 
the  .'Vntiburgher  party  of  the  Secession  in  1746,  viz. 
that  "  those  of  the  Secession  cannot  with  safety  of 
conscience,  and  without  sin,  swear  any  burgess-oath 
with  the  said  religious  clause,  while  matters,  with 
reference  to  the  profession  and  .settlement  of  religion, 
continue  in  such  circumstances  as  at  present;  and, 
particularly,  that  it  does  not  agree  nnto,  nor  consist 
with,  an  entering  into  the  bond  for  renewing  our 
Solemn  Covenants."  So  strongly  did  the  Anti- 
burgher  Synod  of  that  time  regard  this  decision  as 
virtually  comprehending  the  whole  Secession  cause, 
that  they  declared  that  the  Burghers,  who  had  op- 
posed this  decision,  "  had  materially  dropped  the 
whole  Testimony  among  their  li.inds,  allowing  of, 
at  least  for  a  time,  a  m.-iterial  abjuration  thereof." 
Tluis  it  is  plain,  that  the  .\nliburglier  Synod  made 
the  decision  of  1740,  in  regard  to  the  burgess-oath, 
the  exponent  of  the  Judicial  Testimony,  as  well  as 
of  the  declinature  and  the  act  tor  renewing  the  cove- 
n.ants.  Hence  the  Original  Seceders,  in  uniting  with 
the  Origin.al  Burghers,  and  adopting  the  Testimony 
of  1842,  might  be  regarded  as  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  decision  of  1746,  which  was  the  ruling  and  expo- 
sitory element  of  the  Testimony  of  1827. 

Another  peculiarity  which  distinguished  the  Se- 
cession Testimony  was  the  formal  recognition  and 
actual  renewing  of  the  covenants.  To  this  pecu- 
liarity the  Original  Secession  body  steadfastly  ad- 
hered, allowing  no  student  to  be  licensed  and  no 
probationer  to  be  ordained  who  had  not  previously 
joined  the  bond,  or  solemidy  promised  that  he  would 


do  so,  on  the  very  first  opportunity  that  offered. 
The  descending  obligation  of  the  covenants  was 
distinctly  maintained  accordingly  in  the  Testimony 
of  1827,  and  the  siame  doctrine  is  avowed  also  by  the 
United  Original  Seceders  in  their  Testimony  of 
1842.  In  this  respect  they  were  only  following  in 
the  steps  of  the  first  Seceders,  who  had  no  sooner 
broken  ofl"  their  connexion  with  the  Kstablished 
Church  of  that  day  than  they  fell  back  upon  the 
church  of  a  former  period,  and  proceeded  to  identify 
their  cause  with  that  of  the  Reformed  Covenanted 
Church,  and  this  they  did  by  actually  renewing  the 
covenants.  By  their  act  relating  to  this  subject 
published  in  1743,  "  they  considered  the  swearing  of 
the  bond  was  c;illed  for,  and  rendered  necessary  by 
the  strong  tide  of  defection  from  the  Heforniatiun 
cause  which  had  set  in,"  and  that  by  so  acting  they 
would  serve  themselves  heirs  to  the  vows  of  their 
fathers.  Dr.  M'Crie,  accordingly,  in  referring  to 
this  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  Seceders,  fells  us 
in  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Testimony  of  1827  : — 
"  The  ministers  having  entered  into  tlie  bond,  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  having  it  administered  to  the 
people  in  their  respective  congregations  ;  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  (1744)  they  agreed  that  all  who 
wore  admitted  to  the  ministry  should  previously 
have  joined  in  renewing  the  covenants,  while  such  as 
opposed  or  slighted  the  duty  should  not  be  admitted 
to  sealing  ordinances."  Thus  both  the  formal  recog- 
nition and  the  actual  renewing  of  the  covenants 
came  to  be  necessary  terms  of  fellowship  in  the 
early  Secession  Church.  The  work  of  renewing  the 
covenants  had,  in  the  summer  of  1744.  been  gone 
through  in  only  two  settled  congieg:itioiis,  when  a 
stop  was  put  to  it  by  the  synod  having  forced  upon 
it  the  settlement  of  the  cpiestion,  "  Whether  those 
in  communion  with  them  could  warrantahly  and  con- 
sistently swear  the  following  clause  in  some  burgess- 
oaths, — "  Here  I  protest,  before  God  and  your  Lord- 
ships, that  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  he.art,  the 
true  religion  professed  within  this  realm,  and  author- 
ized by  the  laws  thereof."  The  question  involved  in 
the  swearing  of  the  burgessoath  respected  the  char- 
acter of  the  Revolution  settlement  or  legally  author- 
ized profession  of  religion.  It  was  on  this  point 
that  the  Secession  body  became  divided  into  two  con- 
flicting synods. 

From  the  Testimony  of  1827.  it  is  plain  that  the 
Original  Seceders  reg.irded  both  the  principle  and 
practice  of  covenanting  a-s  inherited  by  them  from 
the  first  Seceders.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
material  diUVrence  between  the  Testimony  of  1827 
and  that  of  the  United  Original  Seceders  in  1842,  in 
so  far  as  regards  the  question  as  to  the  descending 
obligation  of  the  Covenants.  But  in  the  latter  Tes- 
timony, a  clause  occurs  which  seems  to  indicate  a 
somewhat  modified  view  of  the  necessity  of  actually 
renewing  the  covenants.  The  clause  in  question 
rnnsthus:  "It  is  also  agreed  that  while  all  proper 
means  arc  used  for  stirring  up  and  preparing  the 
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people  in  tlieir  respective  congregations  to  engage  in 
tliis  important  and  seasonable  duty, -tJiere  should  he 
no  undue  haste  in  those  congregations  lohere  it  has  not 
been  formerhj  practised."  The  clause  marked  in 
Italics  is  not  foinid  in  the  Testimony  of  1827,  and 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  tliose  altera- 
tions in  the  Testimony  of  the  Original  Seeeders 
which  was  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Union  with  the  Original  Burghers. 
The  year  which  succeeded  the  formation  of  the 
Synod  of  United  Original  Seeeders,  was  the  year  of 
the  Disruption  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land— an  event  which  was  one  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  every  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  country, 
but  more  especially  to  the  representatives  of  the 
first  Seeeders.  The  formation  of  the  Free  Ciiurcli  of 
Scotland,  in  a  state  of  entire  independence  of  all 
State  interference,  and  professing  untrammelled  to 
prosecute  the  great  ends  of  a  Christian  church,  sub- 
missive to  the  guidance  and  authority  of  her  Clreat 
Head  alone,  was  hailed  by  the  newly  formed  body  of 
United  Original  Seeeders  as  realizing  the  wishes,  the 
hopes,  and  tlie  prayers  of  their  forefathers,  who  had 
concluded  the  Protest  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Secession  in  these  remarkable  words :  "  And  we 
hereby  app:^al  unto  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  re- 
forming General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land." As  year.s  passed  on,  after  the  memorable 
events  of  1843,  the  conviction  was  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  in  the  minds  of  many  both  of  the  min- 
isters and  people  of  the  United  Original  Seeeders, 
that  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Ciiurch  they  could 
recognize  the  General  Assembly  to  which  the  first 
fathers  of  the  Secession  appealed,  and  that  tl,erefore 
the  time  had  come  when  the  Protest  of  the  lOih  No- 
vember 1733  must  be  fallen  from.  At  length  it  was 
resolved  in  the  synod  of  the  body  to  lodge  a  Repre- 
sentation and  Appeal  on  the  table  of  the  Free 
Church  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  the  coalescing  of 
the  two  bodies.  The  union  thus  sought  was  accom- 
plished in  May  1852,  on  the  express  understanding 
that  the  brethren  of  the  United  Original  Secession 
Synod,  who  thus  applied  for  admission  into  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
peculiar  views  as  to  the  descending  obligation  of  the 
Covenants,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Free  Church 
did  not  connnit  itself  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  way, 
either  to  a  positive  or  to  a  negative  opinion  upon 
these  views.  Several  ministers  and  congregations 
connected  with  the  United  Original  Seeeders  refused 
to  accede  to  the  union  with  the  Free  Church,  and 
preferred  to  remain  in  their  former  position,  and 
accordingly,  a  small  body  of  Christians  still  e.xists 
holding  the  principles,  and  Cidling  themselves  by  the 
name  of  the  United  Original  Secession.  One  con- 
gregation of  Original  Seeeders  in  Edinburgh,  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  James  Wright,  with  not 
a  few  adherents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  dis- 
claims all  connection  with  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Testimony  of  1842,  and  professes   to   hold  by  the 


Testimony  of  1827,  thus  claiming,  in  the  principles 
which  they  avow,  to  represent  the  first  Seeeders, 
in  so  far  as  in  the  advanced  state  of  the  Secession 
cause  they  held  their  principles  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  the  Reformed  Covenanted  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

ORIGINAL  SIN.  This  expression  is  frequently 
used  in  a  twofold  sense,  to  denote  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  and  also  that  in- 
herent depravity  which  we  have  derived  by  inheri- 
tance from  onr  first  parents.  The  first  view  of  the 
subject — the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin — ha.s 
already  been  considered  luider  the  articles  Imputa- 
tion and  HorKiNSi.iNS.  According  to  the  second 
view  we  come  into  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  Adam,  in  a  state  of  depravity.  On  this  point 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  explicitly  de- 
clares : — "  By  this  sin,"  referring  to  the  sin  of  our 
fir.-it  parents,  "  tiiey  fell  t'rom  their  original  righteous- 
ness and  communion  with  God,  and  so  became  dead 
in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and 
parts  of  soul  and  body.  They  being  the  root  of  all 
mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was  imputed,  and  the 
same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed,  to 
all  their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordinary 
generation."  Again,  in  another  passage  the  same 
Confession  teaches,  "  Man  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of 
sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  to  any  spiritual  good 
accompanying  salvation,  so  as  a  natural  man  being 
altogether  averse  from  that  good,  and  dead  in  sin,  is 
not  able  by  his  own  strength  to  convert  himself,  or 
to  prepare  himself  thereunto."  This  doctrine  per- 
vades the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  may 
be  called  indeed  a  fundamental  and  essential  truth  of 
Revelation.  Tiius  even  before  the  flood  we  find  the 
inspired  pemnan  declaring.  Gen.  vi.  5,  "  And  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually."  And  again  al'ter  the 
flood  the  same  statement  is  repeated,  Gen.  viii.  21, 
"The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth."  David  also,  in  Ps.  li.  5,  declares,  "Behold,  I 
was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me."  The  original  and  innate  depravity  of 
man  might  be  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture respecting  the  necessity  of  regeneration.  Our 
blessed  Lord  affirms,  John  iii.  3,  "  Except  a  man 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God;" 
we  are  said  to  be  "  saved  by  the  wasliing  of  regener- 
ation, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  wliich  he 
shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Sa- 
viour." Such  language  has  no  meaning  if  it  be  not 
true  that  we  are  utterly  depraved  by  nature.  How 
early  does  this  imiate  corruption  manifest  itself  in 
children !  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  examine  our 
own  hearts,  or  to  look  around  us  in  the  world,  with- 
out having  the  conclusion  forced  upon  us,  that  the 
wickedness  which  everywhere  prevails,  must  have  its 
seat  in  a  heart  that  is  "  deceitful  above  all  thing.s, 
and  desperately  wicked." 
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The  doctrine  of  original  sin  lias  been  denied  by 
Iieretics  of  dilVerent  kinds.  Socinians  treat  it  as  a 
foolisli  and  absurd  idea.  The  followers  of  Pelagius 
maintain,  that  notwithstanding  the  results  of  the 
fall,  man  still  retains  the  power,  independently  of 
Divine  grace,  of  originating,  prosecuting,  and  con- 
summating good  works.  God,  they  allege,  gives  us 
the  ability  to  believe,  but  we  can  exercise  the  ability 
without  farther  assistance.  This  doctrine  has  been 
revived  in  our  own  day  by  the  members  of  the 
Eixinrjetical  Union,  commonly  called  ^fo>•rilioni>ll>s. 
\  Amiinians  admit  that  we  are  bom  le.ss  pure  than 
'  .\dam,  and  with  a  greater  inclination  to  sin,  but  in 
so  far  as  this  inclination  or  concupiscence,  as  it  is 
called,  is  from  nature,  it  is  not  properly  sin.  It  is 
merely  the  natural  appetite  or  de.sire,  which  as  long 
as  the  will  does  not  consent  to  it  is  not  sinful.  Ro- 
manists believing  that  original  sin  is  taken  away  in 
baptism,  maintain,  like  the  Anninians,  that  concupi- 
scence is  not  sinful.  The  apostle  Paul,  however, 
holds  a  very  different  opinion,  declaring  in  the  plain- 
est language  that  the  proneness  to  sin  is  in  itself 
sinful.  Thus  in  Rom.  vii.  7,  8,  he  says,  "  What 
shall  we  say  then?  Is  the  law  sin?  God  forbid. 
Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law  :  for  I  had 
not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt 
not  covet.  But  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  com- 
mandment, wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupi- 
scence.    For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead." 

A  keen  controversy  concerning  tlie  nature  of  origi- 
nal sin  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Germany. 
A  party  at  Jena,  led  on  by  Mattliias  Flacius,  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  natin-al  man  could  never 
co-operate  with  the  divine  influence  in  the  heart, 
but  through  the  working  of  innate  depravity  was 
alw.ays  in  opposition  to  it.  Flacius  met  with  a  keen 
opponent  in  Victorine  Strigelius,  and  a  public  dis- 
putation on  the  subject  of  original  sin  was  held  at 
Weimar  in  1560.  On  this  occasion  Flacius  made 
the  strong  assertion  that  original  sin  was  the  very 
essence  of  man,  language  which  was  believed  to  im- 
ply either  that  God  was  the  author  of  sin,  or  that 
man  was  created  by  the  devil.  Hence  even  the 
former  friends  of  Flacius  became  his  bitterest  oppo- 
nents.   See  Sy.nicrgistic  Contro  rr.itsY. 

ORMUZD,  the  supremelj'  Good  Being,  according 
to  the  system  of  the  ancient  Persi.ans,  not,  however, 
original  and  underived.  but  the  offspring  of  illimita- 
ble Time.  .See  Ahest.\,  Persians  (Religion  of 
THE  Axcn:NT). 

ORXITHO.MAXCY  (ornisthoit.  a  bird,  .md  vum- 
tela,  divination),  a  species  of  divination  practised 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  by  means  of  birds.  See 
Divination. 

ORO,  the  principal  war-god  of  the  pagan  natives 
of  Polynesia.  Such  was  the  delight  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  in  blood,  that  his  priest  required 
every  victim  offered  in  sacritice  to  be  covered  with 
its  own  blood  in  order  to  its  acceptance.  AVhen  war 
was  in  agitation  a  human  sacrifice  was  offered  to 


Oro,  the  ceremony  connected  with  it  Ijeing  called 
fetching  the  god  to  preside  over  the  army.  The 
im.ige  of  the  god  was  brought  out ;  when  the  victim 
was  offered,  a  red  feather  was  taken  from  his  person 
and  given  to  the  party,  who  bore  it  to  their  com- 
panions, and  considered  it  as  the  symbol  of  Oro's 
presence  and  sanction  during  their  subsequent  pre- 
parations. Oro  was,  in  the  Polynesian  mythology, 
the  first  son  of  Taiiroa,  who  was  the  furincr  and 
father  of  the  gods.  He  was  the  first  of  the  fourth 
class  of  beings  worshipped  in  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  medium  of  connexion 
between  celestial  and  terrestrial  beings.  In  Tahiti 
Oro  was  worshipped  under  the  representation  of  a 
straight  log  of  hard  c^isuarina  wood,  six  feet  in 
length,  uncarved,  but  decorated  with  feathers.  This 
was  the  great  national  idol  of  the  Polynesians.  He 
was  generally  supposed  to  give  the  response  to  the 
priests  who  sought  to  know  the  will  of  the  gods,  or 
the  issue  of  events.  At  Opoa,  which  was  considered 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  god,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated oracle  of  the  people. 

OKO,  the  name  given  in  the  Yoruba  country  of 
Western  Africa  to  MuMP.o  JcMRO  (which  see). 

OKOM.VTUAS  TIIS,  spirits  worshipped  among 
the  South  Sea  Islanders.  They  were  thought  to 
reside  in  the  world  of  night,  and  were  never  in- 
voked but  by  wizards  or  sorcerers.  They  were  a 
different  order  of  beings  from  the  gods,  and  were 
believed  to  be  the  spirits  of  departed  relations. 
The  natives  were  greatly  afraid  of  them,  and  en- 
deavoured to  propitiate  them  by  presenting  offer- 
ings. "They  seem,"'  says  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  'Po- 
lynesian Researches,'  "  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  demons.  In  the  Leeward  Islands,  the 
chief  oromatuas  were  spirits  of  departed  warriors, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  ferocity  and 
iniu-der,  attributes  of  character  usually  supposed  to 
belong  to  these  evil  genii.  Each  celebrated  tii  was 
honoured  with  an  image,  through  which  it  was  sup- 
posed his  influence  was  exerted.  The  spirits  of  the 
reigning  chiefs  were  united  to  this  class,  and  the 
skulls  of  deceased  riders,  kept  with  the  im.ages,  were 
honoured  with  the  same  worship.  Some  idea  of 
what  was  regarded  as  their  ruling  passion,  mav  be 
inferred  from  the  fearful  ajipi-ehensions  constantly 
entertained  by  all  classes.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  exceedingly  irritable  and  cruel,  avenging  with 
death  the  sliglitest  insult  or  neglect,  and  were  kept 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  In  the  marae  of 
Taiie  at  Maeva,  the  ruins  of  their  abode  were  still 
standing,  when  I  last  visited  the  place.  It  was  a 
house  built  upon  a  number  of  large  strong  poles, 
which  raised  the  floor  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground.  They  were  thus  elevated,  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  way  of  men,  as  it  was  imagined  they  were 
constantly  strangling,  or  otherwise  destroying,  the 
chiefs  and  people.  To  prevent  thi.s,  they  were  .ilso 
treated  with  great  respect ;  men  were  api)i)inted  con- 
stantly to  attend  them,  and  to  keep  them  wrapped  in 
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the  choicest  kinds  of  cloth,  to  take  tliem  out  when- 
ever tliere  was  a  pae  ahui,  or  general  exhibition  of 
the  gods ;  to  anoint  them  frequently  with  fragrant 
oil ;  and  to  sleep  in  the  house  with  them  at  iiiglit. 
All  tliis  was  done  to  keep  them  pacified.  And  though 
the  office  of  calming  tlie  angry  spirits  was  lionoura- 
ble,  it  was  regarded  as  dangerous,  for  if,  during  tlie 
night  or  at  any  otlier  time,  tliese  keepers  were  guiliy 
of  the  least  impropriety,  it  was  supposed  the  spirits 
of  the  images,  or  the  skulls,  Avould  hurl  tliem  head- 
long fiom  their  high  abodes,  and  break  their  necks  in 
the  fall." 

The  names  of  the  principal  aromatuas  were  Mau- 
ri, Bua-rai,  and  Tea-fao.  Tliey  were  considered  the 
most  malignant  of  beings,  exceedingly  irritable  and 
implacable.  They  were  not  confiued  to  the  skulls 
of  departed  warriors,  or  the  images  made  for  them, 
but  were  occasionally  supposed  to  resort  to  the  shells 
from  the  sea-shore,  especially  a  beautiful  kind  of 
murcx  called  the  mitrex  ramoces.  These  shells  were 
kept  by  the  sorcerers,  and  the  peculiar  singing  noise 
perceived  on  applying  the  valve  to  the  ear  was  ima- 
gined to  proceed  from  the  demon  it  contained. 

0UPHE0TELEST.-5,  a  set  of  mystagogues  in  the 
earl}'  ages  of  ancient  Greece,  who  were  wont  to  ap- 
pear at  the  doors  of  the  wealthy,  and  promise  to 
release  them  from  their  own  sins  and  those  of  their 
forefathers  by  sacrifices  and  expiatory  songs  ;  and 
they  produced  on  such  occasions  a  collection  of 
books  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  on  which  they 
founded  their  promises. 

ORPHIC  MYSTERIE:?,  a  class  of  mystical  cere- 
monies performed  at  a  very  early  period  in  tlie  history 
of  Greece.  The  followers  of  Orplieus,  who  was  the 
servant  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  worsliip  of  Dionysus,  not  however  by  prac- 
tising the  licentious  rites  which  usually  cliaracterized 
the  D'tonysia  or  Bacchanalia,  but  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  pure  and  austere  mode  of  life.  These  de- 
votees were  dressed  in  white  linen  garments,  and 
partook  of  no  animal  food,  except  that  which  was 
taken  from  the  ox  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Diony- 
sus. 

ORTHIA,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Sparta,  and  in  various  other 
places  in  Greece. 

ORTHODOX,  a  term  used  to  denote  those  who 
are  sound  in  the  faith.  It  is  the  opposite  of  hereti- 
cal, and  supposes  a  standard  to  exist  by  which  all 
doctrine  is  to  be  tried,  tliat  standard  being,  according 
to  Romanists,  both  Scripture  and  tradition,  while, 
according  to  all  Protestant  churches,  it  is  Scripture 
alone. 

ORTLIBENSES,  a  sect  of  the  ancient  Waldkn 
SES  (which  see),  who  are  alleged  to  have  denied  that 
there  existed  a  Trinity  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  then,  for  the  first  time,  in  their  view,  be- 
came the  Son  of  God.  They  are  charged  also  with 
having  regarded  the  Apostle  Peter  as  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Such   foolish   assertions  in   regard  to  this 
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section  of  the  Waldenses,  however,  are  only  found 
in  Romi.sh  writers. 

ORTYGIA,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  from  Ortygia,' 
the  ancient  name  of  tlie  island  of  Delos,  where  she 
was  worshipped. 

ORYX,  a  species  of  antelope  held  in  high  estima- 
tion among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Sir  John  G. 
Wilkinson  says,  "Among  the  Egyptians  the  oryx 
was  tlie  only  one  of  the  antelope  tribe  chosen  as  an 
emblem ;  but  it  was  not  sacred ;  and  the  same  city 
on  whose  monuments  it  was  represented  in  sacred 
subjects,  was  in  the  habit  of  killing  it  for  the  table. 
The  head  of  this  animal  formed  the  prow  of  the 
mysterious  boat  of  Pthah-Sokari-Osiris,  who  was 
worshipped  witli  peculiar  honours  at  Memphis,  and 
who  held  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  contemplar 
gods  of  all  the  temples  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
Tliis  did  not,  however,  prevent  their  sacrificing  the 
oryx  to  the  gods,  or  slauglitering  it  for  their  own 
use  ;  large  herds  of  them  being  kept  by  the  wealthy 
Egyptians  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  sculptures  of 
Memphis  and  its  vicinity  abound,  no  less  than  those 
of  the  Tliebaid,  with  proofs  of  this  fact.  But  a  par- 
ticular one  may  have  been  set  apart  and  consecrated 
to  the  Deity,  being  distinguished  by  certain  marlis 
which  the  priests  fancied  they  could  discern,  as  in 
the  case  of  oxen  exempted  from  sacrifice.  And  if 
the  law  permitted  the  oryx  to  be  killed  without  the 
mark  of  the  pontitTs  seal,  (which  was  indispensable 
for  oxen  previous  to  their  being  taken  to  the  altar,) 
the  privilege  of  exemption  might  be  secured  to  a 
single  animal,  when  kept  apart  within  the  inaccessi- 
ble precincts  of  a  temple.  In  the  zodiacs,  the  oryx 
was  choseu  to  represent  the  sign  Capricoruus.  M. 
Champollion  considers  it  the  representative  of  Seth  ; 
and  Horapollo  gives  it  an  unamiable  character  as 
the  emblem  of  impurity.  It  was  even  thought  '  to 
foreknow  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  to  be  indignant 
at  her  presence.'  Pliny  is  disposed  to  give  it  credit 
for  better  behaviour  towards  the  dog-star,  which, 
when  rising,  it  looked  upon  with  the  appearance  ot 
adoration.  But  the  naturalist  was  misinformed  re- 
specting the  growth  of  its  hair  in  imitation  of  the 
bull  Basis.  Such  are  the  fables  of  old  writers  ;  and, 
judging  from  the  important  post  it  held  in  the  boat 
of  Sokari,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  the  emblem 
of  a  good  rather  than  of  an  evil  deity,  contrary  to 
the  ojiinion  of  the  learned  Champollion." 

OSCOPHORIA,  a  festival  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  celebrated,  as  some  writers  allege,  in  honour 
of  Athena  and  Diony-nts,  while  otliers  maintain  it  to 
lia\e  been  kept  in  honour  of  Dionysiis  and  Ariadne. 
It  was  instituted  by  Theseus,  or,  according  to  some, 
by  the  Phoenicians.  On  the  occasion  of  this  festi- 
val, which  was  evidently  connected  with  the  vintage, 
two  boys,  carrying  vine-branches  in  their  hands, 
went  in  ranks,  pniying,  from  the  temple  of  Dionysus 
to  tlie  sanctuary  of  Pallas. 

OSIANDRIANS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  six- 
teenth century  in  Germany,  taking  their  name  from 
3d 
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OSIUIS-OVERSEEUS  (Jewish). 


Aiidrc.is  Osiandur,  the  reformer  of  Niiroinbiirg,  wlio 
maintaiiipd  (hat  Clirist  brcoines  our  righleoiHncss 
111  liis  Divine  nature,  and  by  dwelling  essentially  in 
the  believer.  He  taught  that  if  man  bad  never 
fallen,  the  iiicaniatioii  would  still  have  taken  place 
to  complete  the  Divine  iin,i'4e  in  human  nature. 
Osiaiider  was  driven  from  Niiremburg  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Interini,  and  was  ])laced  by  his  friend  Al- 
bert, duke  of  BniMdanbur;;,  at  the  lie.id  of  ecclesiastical 
atTairs  in  Prussia,  a  position  whicli  enabled  liiin  to 
triumph  over  his  opponents,  by  driving;  them  into 
banishment.  After  his  death  in  15.52.  his  son-in- 
law,  l-'uiick,  soiiglit  .and  obtained  reconciliation  with 
tlie  Philippists,  or  those  who  belonged  to  tlie  school 
of  Melancthon.  But  a  political  party,  favoured  by 
the  Polish  feudal  sovereign,  having  combined  with 
his  theological  enemies  against  him,  the  controversy 
w.as  terminated  by  the  execution  of  Funck  in  15GG, 
and  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Osiauder 
as  an  essential  heresy. 

OSIRIS,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  He  was  the  husband  of  his,  and  accord- 
ing to  Heliodorus,  the  god  of  the  Nile.  His  de.sceiit 
is  traced  to  Chronos  and  H/iea,  or  according  to  some 
writers  to  Jupiter  and  R/iea.  He  was  worshipped 
tinder  the  form  of  an  ox,  having  been  the  Hr.st  god 
who  taught  man  to  use  oxen  in  ploughing,  and  to 
employ  agricultural  implements  in  general.  He  in- 
stituted among  the  Egyptians  civil  laws  and  religious 
worship.  In  the  popular  belief  he  was  the  Supreme 
Being ;  but  in  the  metaphysical  or  sacerdotal  creed, 
he  was  C'llled  Cneph  or  Amman,  which  correspond 
to  the  Aijnthnrhemon  of  the  Greeks.  In  his  vulgar 
acceptation  Osiris  w.as  the  sun  or  the  fountain  of 
light  and  heat,  and  as  such  merely  an  einaiiation  of 
Cneph  or  Ammon.  Osiris,  as  the  Nile,  is  nothing 
else,  as  Plutarch  observes,  but  an  emanation,  a  re- 
flected ray  of  the  God  of  light.    See  Egyptians 

(Rp.Ur.ION  OF  THE  AnCIKNT). 

OSSA,  a  Homeric  female  deity,  the  messenger 
of  Zeiis.  She  was  worshipped  at  .Vtliens,  and  seems 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  Laiin  goddess  Faina. 
See  Famk. 

OSSENIANS,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Elcrsaitf.s  (which  see). 

O.SSILAGO.     See  Ossipaga. 

03SILEGIUM  (Gr.  on-o^ain,  a  bone,  Ugerc,  to 
gather^  the  act  of  collecting  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
It  was  custoin.ary  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  when 
the  funeral  pyre  was  burnt  down,  to  quench  the  dy- 
ing embers  with  wine,  alter  which  the  relatives  and 
friends  collected  the  bones  of  the  decea.sed.  This 
last  practice  received  the  name  of  the  Omilegium. 
The  bones  when  collected  were  washed  with  wine 
and  oil,  and  deposited  in  urns,  which  were  made  of 
different  materials,  sometimes  even  of  gold. 

0SSIP.\G.\,  an  ancient  Roman  deity  whose  office 
it  was  to  h.irden  and  consolidate  the  bones  of  in- 
fants. 

OSTIARII,   subordinate  officers   in  the   ancient 


Christian  Church,  whose  employment  was  to  separ 
ate  catechumens  from  believers,  and  lo  exclude  dis 
orderly  persons  from  the  church.  They  closed  the 
doors  not  only  when  religious  worship  was  ended, 
but  during  divine  service,  especially  when  the  Ihst 
part  wiis  concluded,  and  the  citechnmens  were  dig- 
missed.  They  had  also  the  care  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  church.  It  afterwards  became  their  duty  to 
adorn  the  church  and  the  altar  for  festive  occasions; 
to  protect  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  from  being  vio- 
lated ;  to  ling  the  bell ;  to  sweep  the  church  ;  and 
on  ^raunrhj  Tliuradwj  to  prepare  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  chrism.  The  custom.ary  forms  of  ordain- 
ing the  Ostiarii  are  prescribed  in  the  canons  of  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage,  and  the  ceremony  of  deli- 
vering the  keys  is  derived  from  the  book  of  secret 
disci[>liue  among  the  Jews.  The  office  was  disconti- 
nued in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  as  being  no 
longer  necessary.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  order 
of  Ostiarii  has  been  laid  aside  since  the  council  of 
Trullo,  A.  D.  692.  The  Roman  Calbolic  Church 
allege  the  office  to  have  been  of  apostolical  insiitu- 
tion,  but  no  mention  of  such  an  office  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The  ceremony 
of  ordination  in  the  case  of  the  Osliarii'm  the  Latin 
Church  consisted  simply  in  delivering  the  keys  o( 
the  church  into  their  hands  with  a  charge  couched 
in  these  words,  addressed  to  each  individually:  -Be 
have  thyself  as  one  that  must  give  an  account  lo 
God  of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked  under  these 
keys." 

OV.-VTION,  a  lesser  triumpli  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived 
iVom  the  aiiim.il  sacrificed  on  the  occ;ision,  which  was 
not  a  bull,  but  a  sheep  [ovis).  In  an  ovation  the  gen- 
eral entered  the  city  on  foot,  clothed  not  in  gorgeous 
robes,  but  simply  in  the  lor/u  prtetcxtn  of  a  magistrate. 
The  wreath  with  which  his  brows  were  girt  was  com- 
posed not  of  laurel  but  of  myrtle.  He  carried  no 
sceptre  in  his  hand.  The  procession  by  which  he 
was  attended  consisted  not  of  senators  and  a  victo- 
rious army,  but  of  knights  and  plebeians.  No  trum- 
pets heralded  the  general's  entry  into  the  citv,  in 
the  case  of  an  ovation,  but  simply  a  band  of  dute 
players. 

OVERSEER  (Christian).    See  Bishop. 

OVERSEERS  (Jewish),  .sacred  officers  connect- 
ed with  the  ancient  Jewish  worship.  They  were 
fifteen  in  number,  and  presided  over  the  s.anie  num- 
ber of  companies.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  •  Origines 
Ilebrsex,'  gives  the  following  detailed  account  of 
them  :  — 

"  The  overseer  concerning  the  times,  whose  office 
it  was,  either  himself,  or  by  his  deputies,  when  it 
was  time  to  begin  divine  service,  to  publish  with  a 
loud  voice,  0  ye  priests  to  your  service ;  0  ye  Le- 
vites  to  your  desks ;  and  0  ye  Israelites  to  your  sta- 
tion. And  upon  his  proclamation  they  all  obeyed, 
and  repaired  to  their  several  duties. 

"The  overseer  of  shutting  the  doore;  by  whose 
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order  they  were  opened  or  shut,  and  by  whose 
appointment  tlie  trumpets  sounded  when  they  were 
opened.  He  was  a  person  appointed  by  the  Immar- 
ealin  for  tliis  office ;  tor  tliose  seven  officers  had  tlie 
cliarge  and  disposal  of  the  keys  of  tlie  seven  gates  of 
the  court. 

"  The  overseer  of  the  guards.  This  officer  was 
called  the  man  of  the  mountain  of  the  bouse.  His 
business  was  to  go  his  rounds  every  night  among 
the  guards  of  the  Levites,  to  see  if  they  kept  their 
posts ;  and  if  he  found  any  one  asleep,  be  cudgelled 
him,  and  set  his  coat  on  fire. 

"The  overseer  of  the  singers.  He  appointed 
every  day  who  should  sing  and  blow  the  trumpets. 

"The  overseer  of  the  cymbal  music.  As  the  offi- 
cer above  took  care  to  order  the  voices,  the  trumpets, 
and  strung  instruments,  so  this  had  tlie  management 
of  the  music  by  the  cymbal,  which  was  of  another 
kind. 

"  The  overseer  of  the  lots.  This  person,  every 
morning,  designed  by  lots  what  service  the  priests 
were  to  perform  at  the  altar. 

"The  overseer  about  birds.  His  care  was  to  pro- 
vide turtles  and  pigeons,  that  those  who  had  occasion 
for  tliem  might  purchase  them  fur  their  money ;  and 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  money  to  the  treasurers. 

"  The  overseer  of  the  seals.  These  seals  were 
such  kind  of  things  as  the  tickets  that  some  clergy- 
men at  this  time  usually  give  to  persons  admitted  to 
the  Sacrament.  There  were  four  sorts  of  these 
tickets,  and  tliey  had  four  several  words  written  or 
stamped  upon  them  ;  upon  one  was  a  calf,  on  another 
a  male,  on  a  third  a  kid,  and  on  the  fourth  a  sinner. 
Tlie  use  of  these  tickets  was  this :  when  any  one 
brought  a  sacrilice,  to  which  was  to  be  joined  a 
drink  oli'ering,  he  applied  to  this  overseer  of  the 
tickets :  lie  looked  what  his  sacrifice  was,  and  when 
be  was  satisfied,  considered  what  drink-offering  was 
assigned  by  the  law  to  such  a  sacrilice.  Then  be 
gave  him  a  ticket,  whose  inscription  was  suiiable  to 


his  sacrifice :  as,  suppose  it  was  a  ram,  he  gave  him 
a  ticket  with  a  male ;  was  it  a  sin-offering,  then  he 
had  the  ticket  a  sinner;  and  so  of  the  others.  For 
this  ticket  the  overseer  received  from  the  man  as 
much  monc}'  as  bis  drink-ofTering  would  cost ;  and 
with  this  ticket  the  man  went  to 

"  The  overseer  of  the  drink-offerings  :  whose  office 
was  to  provide  them  ready,  and  deliver  them  out  to 
every  man  according  to  bis  ticket ;  for  by  that  he 
knew  what  nature  his  sacrifice  was  of,  and  what 
diink-o.Tering  it  required ;  and  accordingly  he  deli- 
vered it  out.  Every  night  this  o\  erseer  of  the 
drink-offerings,  and  the  overseer  of  the  seals,  reckoned 
together,  and  computed  what  the  one  had  received, 
and  the  other  had  given  out. 

"  The  overseer  of  the  sick.  His  business  was  to 
attend  upon  the  priests  that  were  sick,  to  administer 
medicines,  and  was  physician  to  the  temple;  for  the 
priests  serving  at  the  aliar  barefooted  and  thin 
clothed,  and  eating  abundance  of  flesh,  which  was 
not  so  agreeable  in  that  climate,  were  very  subject  to 
colds  and  cholics,  and  other  distempers ;  and  this 
officer  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  them. 

"  The  overseer  of  the  waters :  whose  office  it  was 
to  provide  that  wells,  cisterns,  and  conduits  should 
be  digged  and  made,  that  there  shou'd  be  no  want 
of  water  at  the  temple,  especially  at  the  three  great 
festivals,  when  the  whole  people  of  Israel  were  to 
appear  there. 

"  The  overseer  of  the  making  of  the  shew-bread. 

"  The  overseer  of  the  making  of  the  incense. 

"  The  overseer  of  the  workmen  that  made  the 
veils. 

"  The  overseer  who  provided  vestments  for  the 
priests." 

OX-WORSHIP.    See  Bull-Worship. 

OXYGRAPIirS  (Gr.  oj-iis,  swift,  and  gmjiho,  to 
write),  a  name  sometiines  given  by  the  Greek  fathers 
to  the  Notary  (which  see)  of  the  ancient  Christian 
Church. 


P.\CALIA,  a  festival  celebrated  anciently  at 
Rome  on  the  30lh  of  April,  in  honoiu-  of  the  god- 
desses P<ix  and  Siil.ti.'!. 

PACHAMAMA,  the  goddess  of  the  earth  among 
(lie  ancient  Peruvians. 

PACHAMAMAC.     See  Man&o-Cap.u:. 

PACIFICATION  (Edicts  of),  a  name  given  to 
certain  edicts  issued  by  sovereigns  of  France,  in- 
tended, under  special  circumstances,  to  afford  tolera- 
tion to  the  Reformed  Cliurch  in  that  country.     The 


first  edict  of  this  kind  was  granted  by  Charles  IX. 
in  15G'2,  and  repeated  the  following  year.  This 
treaty  was  but  imperfectly  kept,  and  hostilities 
were  resumed  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman- 
ists ;  but  at  length,  in  1568,  peace  was  again  con- 
cluded, and  an  edict  of  pacification  issued.  Only  a 
short  time  elapsed,  however,  when  war  broke  out 
anew,  and  raged  with  increased  violence  until,  in 
1570,  peace  was  once  more  concluded.  So  hollow  were 
the  successive   edicts   proclaimed  by  Charles  IX. 
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tliat  instead  of  briiiirinq;  rt-lief  to  the  Protestants, 
tlicy  onlv  server!  to  lull  tliom  into  a  false  and  de- 
ceitful securitv.  while  the  oniol  monarch  was  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  Bartholoinew  ma-sacre  on  the 
25th  of  August  U)72,  when  thousands  of  the  inoffen- 
sive Iliiirneiiots  were  butehercd  in  cold  blood.  A  few 
years  more  passed  away  and  the  Protestants  were 
tantalized  by  another  edict  of  paciticition,  pnblished 
by  Henry  HI.  in  1.570,  which,  throiiirh  the  influence 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  sovereign 
was  compelled  to  recall.  The  most  famous  edict  of 
pacilication,  however,  was  the  edict  of  Xantes,  issued 
bv  Henry  IV.  in  liiPR.  the  most  eilecfual  measure 
of  relief  which  the  French  Protestants  had  ever  en- 
joyed. By  this  edict  of  toleration  they  were  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  declared  to  be  eli- 
gible to  all  public  offices,  .and  placed  in  .all  respects 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their  Roman  ('alho- 
lic  fellow-subjects.  This  edict,  though  its  provi- 
sions were  set  at  nought  by  Louis  Xllt.  and  XIV., 
was  not  formally  repealed  until  1C85,  wlien  its  fatal 
revocation  was  signed,  and  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France,  robbed  of  all  her  privileges,  was  given 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  cruel  enemies. 
See  France  ('Protf.st.\nt  Church  of). 

PACIFICATION  (Pi..\N  OK).  See  Method- 
ists (Wii;sr.EY.^N). 

PAE  ATUA,  a  general  exhibition  of  the  gods 
among  the  South  Sea  islanders. 

P..5i;.\N,  the  name  in  the  Homeric  mythology  of 
the  physician  of  the  Olympic  gods,  and  afterwards 
applied  as  a  surn.ame  to  Asclepius,  the  god  of  healing. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  ApoUo. 

P.iEAN,  a  hymn  anciently  siuig  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  It  was  of  a  mirthful  festive  character,  sung 
by  sever.al  persons  under  a  skilful  leader,  as  they 
marched  in  [irocession.  It  was  nsed  either  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour  of  the  god,  or  to  prai.'^e  him  for  a 
victory  or  deliverance  obtained.  It  was  sung  at  the 
Hyacinthh  (which  see),  and  in  the  temple  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo.  Pieans  were  usually  sung  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  both  at  the  commencement  and 
close  of  a  battle,  the  first  being  addressed  to  Arex, 
and  the  last  to  Apollo.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
that  in  later  times  other  gods  were  also  propitiated 
by  the  singing  of  pseaus  in  their  honour  ;  and  at  a 
later  period  oven  mortals  were  thus  honoin'cd.  The 
practice  prevailed  from  a  remote  antiquity  of  sing- 
ing pavins  at  the  close  of  a  feast,  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  pour  out  libations  in  honour  of  the 
gods. 

P.EDOBAPTISTS.    See  B.wtism. 

P.EDOTHYSIA  (Gr.  pain,  pnidos,  a  child,  and 
ihma,  a  .sacrifice),  a  term  used  to  denote  the  s.acri- 
fice  of  children  to  the  gods.  See  Human  Sacri- 
fices. 

PjEONIA,  the  healing  goddess,  a  surname  of 
Alhenn,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens. 

PAGAN.\LI.\,  an  annual  Roman  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  pagi  or  dis- 


stricts  into  which  the  country  was  divided  from  the 
tirne  of  Numa. 

PAG.AN'S.  a  name  applied  to  Heathens  or  Idoi,- 
.\TEKS  (which  see),  from  the  circumstance  that,  by 
ancient  Chri.stian  writers,  those  who  adhered  to  the 
old  Roman  religion  were  called  Pagani,  because,  for 
a  long  time  after  Cbnstianity  became  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  towns,  idolatry  continued  to  maiiit  lin 
its  hold  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts. 
The  name  relirjio  Puganorum,  religion  of  the  Pagans, 
first  occurs  as  applied  to  heathenism  in  a  law  of  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  of  the  year  3G8. 

P.^GAS^EUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
Pagasus.  a  town  in  Thessaly.  where  he  had  a  lenqjle. 

P.\(i()I)A,  a  house  of  idols.  In  Hindustan,  Bnr- 
mah,  and  Cliiuii,  it  implies  a  temple  in  which  idols 
are  worshipped.  It  is  likewise  applied  to  an  image 
of  some  supposed  deity.  A  Hindu  pagoda  or  tem- 
ple is  merely  a  receptacle  for  the  idol,  and  a  com- 
pany of  Brahmans  as  its  guardian  attendants.  Hence, 
as  there  is  not  much  occasion  for  light,  there  are 
few  or  no  windows.  The  light  of  day  is  usually  ad- 
mitted only  by  the  front  door  when  thrown  wide 
open.  Diirkness  is  thus  mingled  with  light  in  the 
idol  cell,  and  tends  to  add  to  the  mysteriousness  of 
the  scene.  The  pagodas  in  honour  of  Vishnu  and 
Shiva  are  loftier  and  more  spacious  than  those  in 
honour  of  inferior  divinities.  Large  endowmcnt.s,  in 
many  cases,  are  expended  in  support  of  the  pagodas, 
their  idols,  ,and  attendant  Brahmans.  The  ceremo- 
nies observed  by  the  Hindus  in  building  a  pagoda 
are  curious.  They  first  enclose  the  ground  on  which 
the  pagoda  is  to  be  built,  and  allow  the  grass  to 
gi-ow  on  it.  When  the  grass  has  grown  considera- 
bly, they  turn  an  ash-coloured  cow  into  the  enclo- 
sure to  roam  at  pleasure.  Next  day  they  examine 
carefully  wliere  the  cow,  which  they  reckon  a  sacred 
animal,  has  condescended  to  rest  its  body,  and  having 
dug  a  deep  pit  on  that  consecrated  spot,  they  place 
there  a  marble  pillar,  so  as  that  it  may  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
On  this  pillar  they  place  the  image  of  the  god  to 
whom  the  p.agoda  is  to  be  eon.sccrated.  The  pagoda 
is  then  built  quite  round  the  pit  in  which  the  pillar  is 
placed.  The  place  in  which  the  image  stands  is 
dark,  but  lights  are  kept  burning  in  front  of  tlie  idol. 
Besides  the  large  pagodas  there  are  numberless  small- 
er ones,  many  of  which  have  been  erected  by  weahliy 
Hindus  for  the  purpose  of  performing  their  private 
devotions  in  them.  A  p.agoda  for  Hindu  worship 
generally  consists  of  an  outer  court,  usn.ally  a  quad- 
rangle, sometimes  surrounded  by  a  piazza,  and  a 
centr.al  edifice  constituting  the  shrine,  which  again  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  suhhn  or  vestibule,  ,and 
the  (jarhhnririha  or  adytum,  in  which  the  image  is 
placed.  When  a  Hindu  coines  to  a  pagoda  to  wor- 
ship, he  walks  round  the  building  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  keeping  the  right  hand  towards  it ;  he  then 
entere  the  vestibule,  and  if  there  be  a  bell  in  it,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  he  strikes  upon  it  two  or  three 
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times.  He  tlieii  advances  to  the  thresliold  of  the 
sliniie,  pre.-ients  his  offering  to  the  Brahman  in  at- 
tendance, mutters  inaudiljly  a  short  prayer,  accom- 
panied with  prostration  of  tlie  body,  or  simply  witli 
the  act  of  lifting  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  and 
straightway  retires. 

PAH-KWA,  a  Cliinese  charm,  consisting  of  eight 
diagrams  arranged  in  a  circular  form.  This  is  one 
of  the  charms  in  most  common  use  iu  China,  and  the 
figure  is  thus  formed  : 


V 


A\ 


\\\ 


The  eight  diagrams  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Cuthbertson,  an  American  missionary  to  the  Chi- 
nese :  "  They  are  triplets  of  lines,  whole  and  bro- 
ken, the  various  combinations  of  which  produce 
eight  sets  of  triplets,  each  having  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties. These,  by  further  combination,  produce 
sixty-four  figures,  which  also  possess  tlieir  several 
peculiar  powers.  The  first  set  aie  representative  re- 
spectively of  heaven,  vapour,  fire,  thunder,  wind, 
water,  mountains,  earth.  These  mysterious  figures 
embody,  in  some  inscrutable  manner,  the  elements  of 
all  change,  the  dc-itinies  of  all  ages,  the  first  princi- 
ples of  all  morals,  the  foundation  of  all  actions. 
They  of  course  furnish  important  elements  for  the 
subtle  calculations  of  the  diviner.  From  such  a 
system  of  calculation,  the  results  obtained  must  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  ingenuity  and  imagination  of 
the  practitioner.  The  figure  of  the  eiglit  diagrams  is 
seen  everywhere.  It  is  often  worn  upon  the  per- 
son. It  is  seen,  too,  pasted  in  conspicuous  positions 
about  houses,  chiefly  over  tlie  door,  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  evil  influences." 

PAIN  (Mystical),  a  certain  indescribable  agony 
which  has  been  believed  by  mystics  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prepare  them  tor  a  state  of  rap- 
ture. "  This  mysterious  pain,"  says  Mr.  Vaughan, 
"  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  mysticism.  It  is 
one  of  the  trials  of  mysticiil  initiation.  It  is  the 
depth  essential  to  the  superhuman  height.  With 
St.  Theresa,  the  physical  nature  contributes  toward 
it  much  more  largely  than  usual ;  and  in  her  map  of 


the  mystic's  progress  it  is  located  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  the  journey.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  lay 
sick  for  two  years  under  the  preparatory'  miseries. 
Catharine  of  Siena  bore  five  years  of  privation,  and 
was  tormented  by  devils  beside.  For  five  years,  and 
yet  again  for  more  than  three  times  five.  Magdalena 
de  Pazzi  endured  such  '  aridity,'  that  she  believed 
herself  forsaken  of  God.  Balthazar  Alvarez  sulVered 
for  sixteen  years  before  he  earned  his  extraordinary 
illumination.  Theresa,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt,  re- 
garded her  fainting  fits,  hysteria,  cramps,  and  ner- 
vous seizures,  as  divine  visitations.  In  their  action 
and  reaction,  body  and  soul  were  continually  injiu-- 
ing  each  other.  The  excitement  of  hallucination 
would  produce  an  attack  other  disorder,  and  the  dis- 
ease again  foster  the  hallucination.  Servitude,  whe- 
ther of  mind  or  body,  introduces  maladies  imknown 
to  freedoin." 

'■These  sufferings,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "are 
attributed  by  the  mystics  to  the  surpassing  nature  of 
the  truths  manifested  to  our  finite  faculties  fas  the 
sunglare  pains  the  eye), — to  the  anguish  involved  in 
the  surrender  of  every  ordinary  religious  support  or 
enjoyment,  when  the  soul,  suspended  (as  Theresa 
describes  it)  between  heaven  and  earth,  can  derive 
solace  from  neither, — to  tlic  intensity  of  the  aspira- 
tions awakened,  rendering  those  limitations  of  our 
condition  here  which  detain  us  from  God  an  intoler- 
able oppression, — and  to  the  despair  by  win'ch  the 
soul  is  tried,  being  left  to  believe  herself  forsaken 
by  the  God  she  loves." 

PAL.iEMON,  a  surname  of  Heracles  (which 
see). 

PALAMITE  CONTROVERSY.  See  Barlaam- 

ITES. 

PALATINUS,  a  simiame  of  Apollo,  under  which 
he  was  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  he  had  a  temple 
on  the  Palatine  hill. 

PALES,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans as  presiding  over  .shepherds  and  their  flocks. 

PALICI,  demons  anciently  worshipped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  yKtna  in  Sicily.  They 
were  said  to  be  twin  sons  of  Zeus  and  T/ialeia, 
daughter  of  Hephctstus.  In  remote  ages  they  were 
propitiated  by  human  sacrifices.  The  temple  of 
the  Palici  was  resorted  to  as  an  asylum  by  runaway 
slaves. 

PALILIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  annually 
on  the  21st  of  April  in  honour  of  Pales,  the  god  of 
shepherds.  On  the  same  day  afterwards  this  festi- 
val was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  the  first  founding  of 
the  cit}'  by  Romulus.  A  minute  description  of  the 
ceremonies  practised  on  this  occasion  occurs  in  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid.  The  first  object  to  which  the  festi- 
val was  directed  was  a  public  lustration  by  fire  and 
smoke.  For  this  purpose  they  burnt  the  blood  of 
the  October  HOKSE  (which  see),  the  ashes  of  the 
calves  sacrificed  at  the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  the 
shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also  sprinkled 
with   water,   they   washed    their  hands  iu    spring- 
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water,  and  drank  milk  niixod  will)  must.  In  the 
cvpiinig  tlie  .-ilables  were  ile.Tiised  with  water  sprin- 
kled bv  means  of  Inniel-branelie.'*,  which  were  also 
hung  up  as  ornanieiils.  To  prodiiee  purifying  smoke 
for  the  .sheep  and  their  fold.*,  the  sliepherds  burnt 
sulphur,  rosemary,  fir-wood,  awl  incense.  Sacrifices, 
besides,  were  offered,  consisting  of  cakes,  millet, 
milk,  and  other  eatables,  after  which  a  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  sheplierds  to  Pales,  their  presiding 
deity.  Fires  were  then  kindled,  made  of  lieaps  of 
h,iy  and  straw,  and  amiil  chpcrfnl  strains  of  music 
the  slieep  were  purified  by  being  made  to  pass  tliree 
times  through  the  smoke.  The  wliole  ceremonies 
were  wound  up  with  a  feast  in  the  open  air.  In 
later  times  the  Pti/ilia  lost  its  character  as  a  shep- 
herd-festival, and  came  to  be  held  exclusively  in  com- 
memoration of  the  day  on  which  the  building  of  Rome 
commenced.  Caligula  ordered  the  day  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival  un- 
der the  name  of  PaliUa. 

P.VLL,  the  covering  of  the  altar  in  ancient  Chris- 
tian churches.  It  was  usually  a  linen  clotli,  but 
sometimes  it  was  composed  of  richer  materials.  Pal- 
ladius  speaks  of  some  of  the  Roman  ladies  who, 
renouncing  the  world,  bequeathed  tlieir  silks  to 
make  coverings  for  the  altar.  And  Theodore!  says 
of  Constantine,  tli.it  among  other  gifts  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  his  newly-built  church  of  Jerusalem, 
he  gave  a  royal  pall,  or  piece  of  rich  tapestry  for 
the  altar. 

PALLADIUM,  an  im.ige  o^ Pallas  Athena,  whiih 
was  looked  upon  as  a  secret  source  of  security  and 
safety  to  the  town  which  owned  it.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  tlie  palladium  of  Troy,  which 
was  believed  to  have  come  down  from  heaven.  It 
was  an  image  three  cubits  in  height,  holding  in  its 
right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  its  left  a  spindle  and  dis- 
taff. It  was  stolen  by  Odysseus  and  Diomedes,  un- 
der the  impression  that  while  it  remained  in  the  city, 
Troy  coidd  not  be  taken.  After  this,  various  towns 
both  in  Greece  and  Italy  claimed  to  have  obtained 
possession  of  this  sacred  image.  Pausanias  speaks 
of  an  image  bearing  the  name  of  the  Palladium, 
whicli  stood  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

PALLAS,  a  surname  of  At/ieno,  always  joined 
with  her  name  in  the  writings  of  lloiner,  but  used 
independently  by  the  later  writers,  to  denote  this 
goddesB. 

PALLEXIS,  a  surname  of  Athena,  uiidcr  which 
she  was  worshipped  between  Athens  and  Marathon. 

PALLIUM,  the  consecrated  cloak  of  a  Romish 
archbishop,  which  he  receives  from  the  Pope,  as  a 
token  of  the  full  possession  of  the  pontifical  office  and 
privileges.  The  Grecian  philosophers  in  ancient 
times  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  pallium  or  cloak  ; 
and  when  some  early  Christian  teacheis  assumed  this 
dress,  their  enemies  took  occasion  to  deride  them. 
Hence  Tertullian  wrote  a  treatise  de  Pallio,  showing 
the  folly  and  malice  of  the  objection  grounded  on 
wearing  this  gown.     Jeionie  says  of  liis  friend  Nepo- 


tian,  that  he  kept  to  his  philosophic  hal  it  the  pnl- 
Imiii,  after  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  and  wore  it  as 
long  as  he  lived,  lie  asserts  the  same  of  Heracles, 
presbyter  of  Alexandria.  Thus  gradually  the  philoso- 
phic ^)«//i'u»)  came  to  be  used  by  the  Western  monks 
and  afterwards  by  the  other  clergy.  It  \¥as  not, 
however,  until  many  centuries  had  elapsed  that  the 
pallium  came  to  be  conferred  by  the  popes  of  Rome 
as  a  sign  of  pontifical  dignity  and  authority.  At 
first  it  was  bestowed  by  the  Christian  emperors 
upon  the  prelates  as  a  badge  of  authority  over 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy.  It  was  first  con- 
ferred by  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  tlie  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  first  who  bestowed  it  was  Pope  Vigi- 
lius,  who  sent  it,  A.  D.  543,  to  Auxcnius,  bi.shop 
of  Aries.  Pelagins  I.,  the  successor  of  Vigiliiis, 
sent  it  also  to  Sabandiis,  the  next  bishop  of  Aries. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  Gregory  I. 
sent  it  to  many  bishops,  and  among  the  rest  to  Au- 
gustine of  Canterbury,  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  custom  was  to  give  it  only  to  bishops  of  merit 
who  desired  it  importunately.  Even  in  the  ninth 
century,  Hincniar  observes,  that  "  the  pall  is  only  an 
ornament  suitable  to  the  metropolitans  as  a  mark  of 
the  dignity  or  virtue  of  him  who  wears  it."  Before 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  it  was 
believed  to  convey  extensive  spintual  powers,  so 
that,  in  the  decretals  of  Giegoiy  XL,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  without  the  pallium  an  archbishop  could 
not  tJiU  a  council,  consecrate  a  bishop,  make  the 
chrism,  dedicate  churches,  or  ordain  clergy.  Inno- 
cent III.  went  still  farther,  having  decreed  that  it 
conveys  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power,  and  that 
neither  the  fiiiiclions  nor  the  title  of  archbishop 
ciuild  be  assumed  without  it.  Even  though  the 
arclibisliop  may  have  already  received  the  pallium, 
still  in  the  event  of  his  translation  to  another  cliaige, 
he  must  petition  the  see  of  Rome  for  a  new  pallium. 
An  archbishop-elect  cannot  have  the  cross  carried 
before  him  until  he  has  received  the  pallium.  Nor 
can  any  patriarch  or  arclibisliop  wear  the  lallium 
out  of  his  own  province,  nor  even  within  the  same 
at  all  times,  but  only  in  the  churches  in  the  solemni-  . 
ties  of  mass,  on  special  feast-<la\'s  ;  but  not  in  pro- 
cessions, nor  in  masses  for  the  dead  ;  moreover,  i  he 
pallium  is  a  personal  thing,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  lent  to  another,  nor  left  to  any  one  at  death,  but 
the  patriarch  or  archbishop  must  be  buried  with  it 
on  him. 

The  pallium  being  a  vestment  possessed,  in  the 
view  of  the  Romish  Church,  of  jieculiar  sacramental 
etTicacy,  is  made  with  very  special  ceremonies.  The 
nuns  of  St.  Agnes  present  two  lambs  every  year  as 
an  ofiertory  on  the  altar  of  their  church  on  the  feast 
day  of  their  ]  atron  saint.  These  holy  lamlis  are  con- 
veyed away  during  the  night,  and  put  to  jiasture  till 
shearing  time,  when  they  are  shorn  with  gieat  cere- 
mony, and  the  pall  is  made  of  their  wool  mixed  with 
other  wool.  Having  been  manufactured,  it  is  laid 
on  the  high  altar  of  the  I..ateran  church  at  Rome, 
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which  is  said  to  contain  tlie  bodies  of  tlie  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul.  From  tin's  time  it  is  supposed  to 
convey  full  pontifical  power  to  any  person  on  whom 
the  Pope  confers  it  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  pallium  is  sent  from  Rome,  it  is  de- 
livered with  great  solemnity  in  tliese  terms:  "We 
deliver  to  thee  the  pallium 'taken  from  the  body  of 
the  blessed  Peter,  in  the  which  is  the  plenitude  of 
the  pontitical  office,  together  with  the  name  and  title 
of  archbishop,  which  thou  niayest  use  within  thy 
own  church  on  certain  days  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  privileges  granted  by  the  apostolic  see."  At 
the  inauguration  of  a  Pope  also,  the  chief  cardinal- 
deacon  arrays  Iiim  in  tlie  pallium,  addressing  him 
thus  :  "  Receive  the  pallium  which  represents  to 
you  the  duties  and  perfection  of  the  pontitical  func- 
tion ;  may  you  discharge  it  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
of  his  most  holy  mother,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of 
the  b'essed  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the 
holy  Roman  Church."  It  is  said  to  have  been  Boni- 
face who  introduced  the  custom  of  conferring  the 
pallium  on  metropolitans,  as  a  sign  of  their  spiritual 
dignity  ;  this  robe  of  honour  liaving  been  pre\"ioii.sly 
bestowed  only  on  primates,  or  the  special  represeu 
tatives  of  the  Pope.  Boniface,  however,  made  it  a 
mark  of  dependence  on  the  Roman  see. 

PALLOR,  a  divine  person! lieation  of  |ialeness  or 
fear,  which  wa.s  regarded  by  the  ancient  Romans  as 
a  companion  of  Mars. 

PALLORII,  priests  of  the  Roman  deity  Pallor 
(which  see). 

PALM-SUNDAY,  tlie  Sunday  immediately  be- 
fore Eastw,  which  derives  its  name  from  palm- 
branches  having  been  strewed  on  the  road  by  the 
multitude,  when  our  Saviom'  made  liis  triumphal 
entiy  into  Jerusalem.  This  festival  is  annually  ce- 
lebrated with  great  pomp  at  S;.  Peter's  church  at 
Rome.  The  Pope,  magniticently  aiTayed,  is  carried 
into  the  church  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  men,  at- 
tended by  hi.5  court.  The  priests  bring  him  palm- 
branches,  which  be  blesses  and  sprinkles  with  holy 
water.  Then  the  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and 
foreign  ministers  receive  from  his  holiness  a  palm- 
branch,  some  kissing  his  hand,  and  others  his  foot. 
Then  the  procession  of  palms  commences,  and  the 
whole  is  ended  by  high  mass  ;  after  wliich,  thirty 
years'  indulgence  is  granted  to  all  who  witness  the 
ceremony.  Every  member  of  the  congregation  car- 
ries home  liis  branch,  which,  having  been  blessed  by 
the  Pope,  is  regarded  as  a  sure  preservative  against 
several  diseases,  and  an  instrument  of  conveying 
numberless  blessings.  The  sacristan  reserves  some 
of  these  branches,  in  order  to  biu'n  them  to  ashes  for 
the  next  Ash- Wednesday. 

P.ALM-TREE,  a  tall  and  gi-aceful  tree  which  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  East  and  in  Africa. 
It  is  rarely  found  in  Palestine  now,  though  formerly 
it  abounded  in  that  country,  and  hence  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Thus,  in  Psalm  xcii. 
12,  its  flourishing  growth  is  referred  to  as  emble- 


matic of  the  prosperity  of  the  righteous  man.  "  The 
righteous  shall  flouris.li  as  the  palm-tree."  The  He- 
brews carried  palm-branches  in  their  hands  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Palm-branches  were  strewed 
along  the  road  as  our  Lord  made  his  last  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  Those  who  conquered  in  the  Grecian 
games  received  a  branch  of  paini  in  token  of  victory  ; 
and  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  redeemed  are  represented 
as  standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  with  white  robes,  and  with  pahns  in  their 
liaiids.  The  ancients  believed  the  palm  to  be  im- 
mortal ;  or,  at  least,  if  it  did  die,  that  it  recovered 
again,  and  obtained  a  second  life  by  renewal. 

PALMER,  a  religious  pilgrim  who  vows  to  have 
no  settled  home. 

PAMBCEOTIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  all  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  that  they  might  engage  in 
the  worship  of  Athena  Itonia.  While  this  national 
festival  lasted,  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  on  war ;  and, 
accordingly,  if  it  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  war, 
hostilities  were  forthwith  interrupted  by  the  procla- 
mation of  a  truce  between  the  contending  parties. 

PAN,  the  great  god  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  presiding  over  flocks  and  shepherds.  He 
was  born  in  a  perfectly  develojied  state,  having  hoins, 
beard,  goats'  feet,  a  tail,  and  his  bod)-  all  covered 
with  hair.  His  father  Hermes  carried  him  to  Olym- 
pus, wliere  he  became  a  favourite  of  the  gods.  The 
earliest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Pan  appears  to  have 
been  .\rcadia,  whence  it  passed  into  other  parts  of 
Greece.  He  was  the  god  of  flocks  and  sliepherds, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  the  pastoral  life,  including 
the  use  of  the  shepherd's  flute.  Fir-trees  were  con- 
secrated to  this  god,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him,  consisting  of  cows,  rams,  lambs,  milk,  and 
honey.  He  was  extensively  worshipped  throughout 
various  parts  of  Greece.  Later  writers  speak  of 
him  as  the  symbol  of  to  pan,  the  universe,  and,  in- 
deed, identical  with  it. 

PANACEIA  (Gr.  the  all-healing),  a  daughter  of 
AscUpitts,  worshipped  at  Oropus. 

PANACHEA,  the  goddess  of  all  the  Achaeans,  a 
surname  of  Demetcr  and  also  of  Athena. 

PANATHENjEA,  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
festivals  celebrated  in  Athens  in  honour  of  Alhejia 
Polia.1,  the  guardian  of  the  city.  At  first  it  was 
called  At/iencea,  being  limited  in  its  observance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  but  afterwards  being  ex- 
tended to  all  Attica,  it  received  the  name  of  Pana- 
t/ienaa,  in  the  reign  of  Theseus,  who  combined  the 
whole  Attic  tribes  into  one  body.  The  Panathencea 
were  distinguished  into  the  greater  and  the  lesser, 
the  former  being  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  while 
the  latter  were  celebrated  annually.  On  the  year  in 
which  the  greater  occurred,  the  lesser  Panathemea 
were  wholl)-  omitted.  Both  these  festivals  continued 
for  twelve  days,  which  was  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  ancient  festival  lasted.  The  gre.ater  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lesser  festival  by  being  more 
solemn,  and  marked  by    a  splendid  procession,  at 
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which  the  ptplus  of  Athena  was  carried  to  her  tem- 
ple. 

The  Panathencfn  were  observed  with  soleiniiitles 
of  various  kinds.  Bulls  were  sacriliced  to  Alliciia, 
each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as  each  colony  of 
Athens,  supplying  a  bull.  Itaces  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, and  in  ch.triots  were  indulged  in  ;  contests  were 
held  in  wrestling,  in  innsic.  and  in  recitation  ;  amuse- 
ments, in  short,  of  every  kind,  were  practised  on  this 
festive  occasion.  The  prize  of  the  victors  in  these 
contests  consisted  of  a  vase  supplied  with  oil  from 
the  olive-tree  sacred  to  Atltena,  which  was  planted 
on  tlie  Acropolis;  and  numerous  vases  of  this  kind 
have  been  discovered  in  dilTerent  parts  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  In  the  case  of  the  victors  in  the  musical 
contests,  a  cliaplet  of  olive-branches  was  given  in 
addition  to  a  vase.  Dancing  was  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments in  which  the  people  indulged  at  tliis  festival, 
and,  particularly,  the  pyrrhic  dance  in  armour.  Both 
philosophers  and  orators  also  di.^played  their  skill 
in  debate.  Herodotus  is  even  alleged  to  have  read 
his  history  to  the  Atlienians  at  the  Panathensea. 
Another  entertainment,  on  the  occasion  of  this  fes- 
tival, was  the  Lampadf.phouia  (which  see),  or 
torch-festival.  A  representation  of  the  solemnities 
of  the  great  procession  in  the  Panathena^a  is  found 
on  the  sculptures  of  tlie  Parthenon  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  procession  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polifts  was  the  great  solemnity  of  the  festival,  and 
probably  occurred  on  the  last  day,  as  the  crowning 
act  of  the  occasion.  It  seems  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  greater  Panathenaea,  and  to  have  had  as  its 
object  the  carrying  of  the  peplus  of  Atlicna  to  her 
temple.  The  peplus  or  sacred  garment  of  the  god- 
dess was  borne  along  in  the  procession,  suspended 
from  the  mast  of  a  ship,  which  was  so  constructed  as 
to  be  moved  along  on  land  by  means  of  underground 
machinery.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Attica 
took  part  in  the  procession,  either  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, or  ill  chariots ;  the  old  men  carrying  olive- 
branches,  the  young  men  clothed  in  armour,  and 
maidens  of  noble  families,  called  Casephori  (which 
see),  carrying  baskets,  which  contained  gifts  for 
the  goddess.  At  the  great  Panathen?ea  golden 
crowns  were  conferred  on  those  individuals  who  had 
deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty  during  the  festival. 

PAXDAXA.    See  Empanda. 

PAXDEMOS,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  from  the  time 
when  Theseus  united  the  scattered  tribes  of  Attica 
into  one  political  body.  White  goats  were  sacrificed 
to  this  goddess.  The  surname  of  Pandemos  was 
also  applied  to  Ero.i. 

PAXDI.V,  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  of  the 
moon  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

PAXDIA,  an  Attic  festival,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  is  somewhat  doubtful,  some  supposing  it  to 
have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  the  goddess  nieu- 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  others  alleging  it 


to  have  been  a  festival  in  honour  of  Zeus,  and  cele- 
brated by  all  the  Attic  tribes,  just  like  the  Pana- 
thenaa  already  described.  It  was  held  on  the  Hlli 
of  the  Greek  month  Elaphebolion,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  celebrated  at  Alliens  in  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes. 

PAXDOK.V,  the  name  of  the  first  woman  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Greek  cosmogony.  When  Prome- 
theus stole  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  in  revenge  ordered 
Hepliaestus  to  make  a  woman  out  of  the  earth,  who 
should  be  the  source  of  wretchedness  to  the  whole 
human  family.  When  created  she  received  the  name 
of  Pamjora,  all  gifts,  as  being  endowed  with  every 
quality  by  the  gods,  wherewilh  she  might  accomplish 
the  ruin  of  man.  According  to  some  writers  she 
was  the  mother,  and  according  to  others  the  daugh- 
ter, of  Pyrrhaand  Deucalion.  Later  writers  tell  the 
story  of  Pandora's  box,  which  contained  all  the 
blessings  of  the  gods,  but  which,  through  the  rash- 
ness of  Pandora,  in  opening  the  box,  were  irre- 
coverably lost.  She  is  mentioned  in  the  Orphic 
poems  as  an  infernal  goddess,  associated  with  He- 
cate and  the  Furies.  Pamlura  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  surname  of  Ge,  llie  earth,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  supplies  all  blessings  to  man. 

PAXDUOSOS,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agrau- 
los,  worshipped  at  Athens  along  with  Tliallo.  She  had 
a  sanctuary  there  near  the  temple  o(  Athena  PuUas. 

PAXEGYKIS,  a  term  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  denote  a  meetuig  of  an  entire  nation  or  peojile, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  together  in  worship.  It 
was  a  religious  festival,  in  which  the  people  engaged 
in  prayer,  sacrifices,  and  processions,  besides  games, 
musical  contests,  and  other  entertainments.  At 
these  meetings  poets  recited  their  verses,  authors 
read  their  productions,  orators  delivered  speeches, 
and  philosophers  conducted  grave  debates  in  the 
midst  of  assembled  multitudes.  At  a  later  period 
the  Panegyris  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a 
mere  market  or  fair  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandi.so,  and  to  have  almost  entirely  lost  its  reli- 
gious character. 

PAXELLEXIA,  a  festival  of  all  the  Greeks,  as 
the  name  implies.  Its  first  institution  is  ascribed  to 
the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

PAXHELLEXIUS,  a  surname  of  Dodonean  Zeus, 
as  having  been  worshipped  by  all  the  Hellenes  or 
Greeks.  There  was  a  sanctuary  built  lor  liis  wor- 
ship in  iEgina,  where  a  festival  was  also  held  in 
honour  of  him. 

PAXIOXI.\,  the  great  national  festival  of  the 
lonians,  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  the  god  whom  they 
specially  revered.  On  this  occasion  a  bull  was  sac- 
rificed, and  if  the  animal  roared  during  the  process 
of  killing,  it  was  regarded  as  pleasing  to  the  deity. 
The  sacrifices  were  performed  by  a  young  man  of 
Priene,  who  was  chosen  for  the  purpose,  with  the 
title  of  king.  The  festival  was  held  on  Mount  My- 
cale,  where  stood  the  Panionium  or  temple  of  Pasei 
dun  lleliconiua. 
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PANIS  BENEDICTUS  (Lat.  Blessed  bread). 
This  expression  occurring  in  a  passage  of  the  work 
of  Augustine  on  baptism,  lias  given  ri.'ie  to  much 
controversy  respecting  tlie  sacrament  of  the  cate- 
chumens. But  Bona,  Basnage,  and  Bingham  have 
clearly  shown  that  the  panis  benedictm  of  Augus- 
tine was  not  the  sacramental  bread  at  all,  but  bread 
seasoned  with  salt ;  and  that  this  at  baptism  was 
administered  with  milk  and  honey,  salt  being  the 
emblem  of  purity  and  inoorruption.  The  blessed 
bread  of  the  Greek  Church  is  the  An'TIDoron 
(which  see). 

PANIS  CONJURATUS.  See  Corsned  Bread. 

PANOMPILEUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  as  being 
the  author  of  all  omens  and  signs  of  every  kind. 

PANTHEISTS,  a  class  of  infidels  who  main- 
tain that  God  is  the  soul  of  the  universe,  the  one 
and  only  true  existence,  the  Infinite  Element  into 
which  all  being  ultimately  resolves  itself.  This  be- 
lief, that  God  is  all,  and  that  all  is  God,  a  belief 
which  amounts  to  a  complete  denial  of  a  living  per- 
sonal God,  has  been  held  by  some  men  of  a  pecu- 
liarly mystical  turn  of  mind  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries. It  had  its  origin  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the 
Bast,  and  tbrms,  in  fact,  the  groundwork  of  the  entire 
system  of  the  Vedanta  school  of  philosophy,  which 
proceeds  upon  the  fundamental  axiom,  '■  Brahm  alone 
exists;  all  else  is  an  illusion."  According  to  this  an- 
cient Pantheistic  system,  when  man  regards  exlenial 
n.ature,  and  even  himself,  as  di.-itinct  from  Brahm,  he 
is  in  a  dreaming  state,  realizing  only  phantoms,  but 
when  he  recognizes  Brahm  as  the  one  totality,  he 
rises  to  a  waking  state,  and  science  is  this  awaking  of 
humanity.  It  is  at  death,  however,  that  the  soul  of 
the  sage  will  be  completely  freed  t'roni  illusion,  when 
he  shall  be  finally  blended  and  lost  in  Brahm, 
the  one  infinite  being,  from  whom  all  things  ema- 
nate, and  to  whom  all  things  return.  Pantheism  is 
the  necessary  result  of  such  a  .system.  It  denies 
true  existence  to  any  other  tlian  the  one  absolute, 
Independent  Being.  It  declares  that  what  is  usually 
called  matter  can  have  no  distinct  separate  or  inde- 
pendent essence,  but  is  only  an  emanation  from, 
and  a  manifestation  of,  the  one,  sole  existing  spirit- 
ual essence — Brahm. 

The  pliilosophy  of  Greece,  in  its  earliest  form,  was 
thoroughly  Oriental,  and,  accordingly,  the  Orphic 
doctrines,  which,  from  their  very  remote  antiquity, 
are  shrouded  in  mystery,  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  to  have  been  Pantheistic  in  their  character, 
the  material  world  being  termed  ■'  the  body  of  Zeus," 
in  a  poetic  fiagment  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Orpheus.  At  an  after  period,  we  find  the  doctrine 
of  E.M.^NATIONS  (which  see),  taught  by  Pythagoras 
and  other  Greek  philosophers,  more  especially  by 
Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  la.«t  mentioned 
school,  the  Greeks  can  scarcely  be  charged  with 
having  taught  Pantheism  as  a  system.  Zeno,  the 
most  distinguished  Eleatic  philosopher,  maintained 


that  there  was  but  one  real  existence  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  all  other  things  were  merely  pheno- 
menal, being  only  modifications  or  appearances  of 
the  one  substratum.  It  was  not,  liowever,  in  Greece 
that  Pantheistic  doctrines  met  with  extensive  accep- 
tance ;  they  found  a  more  favourable  soil  in  the 
dreamy  speculative  Oriental  mind.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  mythology  was  framed  on  principles  of 
this  kind,  and  at  a  much  later  period,  the  Alexan- 
drian school  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  Pantheistic 
.spirit.  In  the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonists 
and  various  Gnostic  sects,  we  can  plainly  trace  the 
same  tendency.  God  was  with  them  the  luiiver- 
sal  idea,  which  includes  the  world  as  the  geiuis 
includes  the  species.  Scotus  Erigena,  also,  declar- 
ed that  God  is  the  essence  of  all  things.  What 
men  call  creation  was  with  him  a  necessary  and 
eternal  self- unfolding  of  the  Divine  nature.  This 
doctrine  was  revived  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Amalric  of  Bena  and  David  of  Diuant,  who  de- 
clared God  not  to  be  the  efficient  CiUise  merely,  but 
the  material,  essential  cause  of  all  things.  The 
practical  extravagance  of  this  Pantheism  was  re- 
peated by  the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century,  not, 
however,  in  a  materialistic,  but  in  an  idealistic  form. 
They  held  the  creatures  to  be  in  and  of  themselves 
a  pure  nullity,  and  God  alone  to  be  the  true  being, 
the  real  substance  of  all  things.  All  things  are  com- 
prised in  hin\,  and  even  the  meanest  creature  is  a 
partaker  of  the  Divine  natuie  and  hfe.  Such  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  Beyhard^,  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Sjn'rit,  and  the  later  Cathari. 

The  Pantheists  of  the  Middle  Ages  held  different 
shades  of  opinion,  which  it  is  difficult  accurately  to 
distinguish.  Some  claimed  for  themselves  a  perfect 
identity  with  the  Absolute,  which  reposes  in  itself, 
and  is  without  act  or  operation.  Another  class 
placed  themselves  simply  and  directly  on  an  eqiia- 
lity  with  God,  alleging  that  being  by  nature  God, 
they  had  come  into  existence  by  their  own  free-will. 
A  third  class  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  Christ 
according  to  his  divine  and  human  nature.  A  fourth 
class  finally  carried  their  Pantheistic  notions  to  such 
an  extravagant  length  as  to  land  themselves  in  pure 
nihtlism,  maintaining  that  neither  God  nor  them- 
selves have  any  existence.  Among  the  Pantheistical 
mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Eckart  occupied 
a  very  high  place,  having  wrought  his  doctrines  into 
a  regular  speculative  system.  "This  system,"  says 
Dr.  UUmann,  "  resembles  the  dome  of  the  city  in 
which  he  lived,  towering  aloft  like  a  giant,  or  rather 
like  a  Titan  assaulting  heaven,  and  is  t'or  us  of  the 
highest  importance.  Not  unacquainted  with  tne 
Aristotelian  Scholasticism,  but  more  attracted  by 
Plato,  '  the  great  priest,'  as  he  calls  him,  and  his 
Alexandrian  followers,  imbued  with  the  mystical 
element  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  though  not  with 
his  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  setting  out  from  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  Areopagite,  Scotus  Erigena, 
and  by  the  earlier  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
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adlioriiig  still  more  closely  to  the  Pantlieistic  doc- 
trines wliicli  Ainaliic  von  Bena  and  David  of  IJi- 
nant  had  transferred  to  tlic  sect  of  tlie  Free  Spirit 
and  to  a  part  of  the  Bcghards,  Master  Eekart,  with 
great  originality,  constructed  out  of  these  elements 
a  system  which  he  did  not  expressly  design  to  con- 
tradict tlie  creed  of  tlic  church,  but  which  nevertlie- 
less,  by  using  its  fonnidas  as  mere  allegories  and 
symbols  of  spei-iilalive  ideas,  combats  it  in  its  foun- 
dations, and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
medireval  prelude  to  tiie  Pantheistic  speculation  of 
modern  times." 

The  fundamental  notion  of  Eck.irt's  system  is 
God's  eternal  I'llliix  fnmi  hiniself,  and  his  eternal  re- 
flux into  hiuiselt',  tlie  procession  of  the  cri'aturc  from 
God,  anil  the  return  of  the  creature  back  into  God 
again  by  self-denial  and  elevation  above  all  that  is  of 
a  created  nature.  Accordingly,  Eckart  urges  man 
to  realize  habitually  his  oneness  with  the  Infinite. 
From  this  time  tlie  doctrine  of  a  mystical  union  with 
God  continued  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  tlie 
\rritings  of  tho.«e  Gorman  divines  wlio  were  the 
forerimners  of  the  Reformation.  Tlie  language  was 
Pantheistic,  but  the  tenet  designed  to  be  inculcated 
was  accurate  and  Scriptural.  "This  inysticism," 
says  Mr.  Vauglian,  "  clothes  its  thought  wiili  frag- 
ments from  tlie  old  philosopher's  cloak,  hut  the 
heart  and  body  belong  to  the  school  of  Christ." 

Spinoza  has  been  usually  regarded  as  the  father 
of  modern  Pantheism,  but  in  the  writings  of  Jordano 
Bruno,  who  wrote  in  the  course  of  the  latter  lialf  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  system  as  decidedly  Pan- 
theistic as  that  of  Spinoza  is  fully  developed.  This 
eminent  Italian  philosopher  bolilly  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  all  things  are  absolutely  identical, and 
that  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  spirit  and  matter,  are 
nothing  more  than  diflerent  modifications  of  the  one 
universal  Being.  The  world,  according  to  this  .sys- 
tem, is  simply  the  unity  manitcsting  itself  under  the 
conditions  of  number.  Taken  in  itself  the  unity  is 
God;  considered  as  producing  itself  in  number,  it  is 
the  world.  It  was  in  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  how- 
ever, that  Pantheism  was,  for  the  first  time,  exhibit- 
ed in  the  regular  form  of  a  demonstration.  Fully 
developing  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  who  derived 
existence  from  thought,  Spinoza  identified  them,  re- 
ferring both  to  the  one  Infinite  Substance,  of  which 
everything  besides  is  simply  a  mode  or  manifesta- 
tion. Thus  the  distinction  between  God  and  the 
universe  was  annihilated,  and  Pantheism  openly 
avowed.  To  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  propounded 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  to  be  traced  that  Pan- 
theistic spirit  which  has  pervaded  the  philosophy 
as  well  as  theology  of  Germany  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century.  Schelling  and  He- 
gel, ill  fact,  have  proved  themselves  faithful  disci- 
ples of  Spinoza,  carrying  out  to  their  legitimate  ex- 
tent the  principles  of  this  rigid  logical  Pantheist. 
Pirhte,  by  his  subjective  idealism,  had  banished 
from  the  realms  of  existence  both  Xatiiic  and  God, 


reducing  everything  to  the  all-engrossing  Ego. 
Schelling  reproduced  what  Fichte  had  annihilated, 
but  only  to  identity  them  with  one  another,  thus  de- 
claniig  plainly  the  universe  and  God  to  be  identical, 
nature  being,  in  his  view,  the  self-development  of 
Deity.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel  was  equally  Pan- 
theistic with  that  of  Schelling,  inasmuch  as  he  de- 
clared everything  to  be  a  gradually  evolving  process 
of  thought,  and  Goil  himself  to  be  the  whole  pro- 
cess. 

Thus  "  the  fundamental  principle  of  philosophi- 
cal Pantheism,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Buch- 
anan, in  his  '  Faith  in  God  and  Modem  Atheism 
Compared,'  "is  either  the  unit;/  of  substance,  as 
taught  by  Spinoza, — or,  the  identity  of  existence  and 
thought,  as  tauglit,  with  some  important  variations, 
by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  Absolute  is 
conceived  of,  not  as  a  living  Being  to  whom  a  pro- 
per personality  and  certain  intelligible  attributes 
may  be  ascribed,  but  as  a  vague,  indeterminate  «oni«- 
7Dhat,  which  has  no  distinctive  character,  and  of 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  or  prior  to  its  develop- 
ment, almost  nothing  can  be  either  affirmed  or  de- 
nied. But  this  absolute  existence,  by  some  un- 
known, inherent  necessity,  develops,  determines,  and 
limits  itself:  it  becomes  being,  and  constitutes  all 
being:  the  infinite  passes  into  the  finite,  the  abso- 
lute into  the  relative,  the  necessary  into  the  contin- 
gent, the  one  into  the  many;  all  oi  her  existences 
are  only  so  many  modes  or  forms  of  its  manifesta- 
tion. Here  is  a  theory  which,  to  say  the  very  lea.«t, 
is  neither  more  intelligible,  nor  less  mysterious,  than 
any  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  what  are 
the  proofs  to  wliicli  it  appeals, — what  the  principles 
on  which  it  rests?  Its  two  fundamental  positions 
are  these, — that  finite  things  have  no  distinct  exist- 
ence as  realities  in  nature, — and  that  there  exists 
only  one  Absolute  Being,  manitesting  itself  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms.  And  how  arc  they  demonstrated? 
Sini]dy  by  flie  affirmation  of  universal  'Identity.' 
But  what  if  this  affirmation  be  denied?  What  if, 
founding  on  the  clearest  data  of  consciousness,  we 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  existence  is  identical  with 
thoHfjht  f  What  if  we  continue  to  believe  that  there 
are  objects  of  thought  which  are  distinct  from  tliouj;lit 
itself,  and  which  must  be  pre-iented  to  the  mind  be- 
fore they  can  be  represented  hs  t\\c  mind?  What 
if,  while  we  recognize  the  ideas  both  of  the  finite 
and  the  infinite,  the  relative  and  the  absolute,  the 
contingent  and  the  necessary,  we  cannot,  bv  the  ut- 
most effort  of  our  reason,  obliterate  the  difference 
between  them,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  one  absolute 
e.s.sence  ?  Then  the  whole  superstructure  of  Pan- 
theism falls  along  with  the  Idealioin  on  which  it 
depends;  and  it  is  found  to  be,  not  a  solid  and  en- 
during system  of  truth,  but  a  frail  edifice,  ingeni- 
ou-sly  constructed  out  of  the  mere  abstraction,  of  the 
human  mind." 

Nor  is   Pantheism   confined   to   the   philo.sophic 
schools  of  Germany  ;  it  has  been  taught,  also,  from 
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her  pulpits  and  her  theological  chairs.  The  boldest 
and  most  reckless  of  her  Pantheistic  divines  is  un- 
doubtedly Dr.  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  who  repre- 
sents the  left  wing  of  tlie  Hegelian  .system,  as  ap- 
plied to  theology,  and  who,  in  his  '  Das  Lebeii  Jesu,' 
has  resolved  tlie  entire  Gospel  history  info  a  mass  of 
mythological  fables,  and  recommended  the  wor.ship 
of  human  genius  as  the  only  real  divinity.  Strauss 
is  an  extreme  Pantlieist.  With  Ilegel  lie  believes 
God  to  have  no  separate  individual  existence,  but  to 
be  a  proce.ss  of  thought  gradually  unfolding  itself  in 
tlie  mind  of  the  philosopher.  Chri.st,  also,  he  re- 
gard<  as  simply  the  embodied  conceptions  of  the 
church.  Tin's  is  the  extreme  point  to  whicli  Pan- 
theism has  been  carried  in  Germany,  and  at  this 
point  it  becomes  nearly,  if  not  completely,  identical 
with  Atheism.  A  persona!  God,  and  a  historical 
Clu'istianity,  are  alike  rejected,  and  the  whole  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  are  treated  as  a  congeries  of  my- 
thological ideas.  Such  outrageous  infidelity  as  this 
was  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of  Feuerbach,  when 
he  declared  that  religion  was  a  dream  of  the  human 
fancy. 

AVhile  this  controversy  was  still  raging,  both  in 
the  philosophical  and  theological  world,- there  arose, 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  a  school  of  light  litera- 
ture, which  went  by  the  name  of  Young  Germany, 
and  which,  combining  German  Pantheism  with 
French  wit  and  frivolity,  had  as  its  avowed  object, 
by  means  of  poems,  novels,  and  critical  essays,  to 
destroy  the  Christian  religion.  Tliis  school,  headed 
by  Heine,  Borne,  and  others,  substituted  for  the 
Bible  doctrine  that  man  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  the  blasphemous  notion  that  God  is  no 
more  than  the  image  of  man.  The  literary  produc- 
tions, however,  of  tliis  class  of  intidel  wits  was  more 
suited  to  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  tlian  that  of  Ber- 
lin, and,  accordingly,  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
the  school  left  Germany  for  France,  and  Young  Ger- 
many, having  lost  its  prestige,  was  speedily  for- 
gotten. 

The  Panthei.-^tic  system  is  too  abstract  ar.d  specu- 
lative in  its  character  to  find  acceptance  with  the 
French  mind  generally  ;  but  the  prevailing  philoso- 
phy of  France  is  deeply  imbued  with  Pantheism. 
Thus  Cousin,  the  founder  of  the  modern  eclectic 
school  of  France,  declares  God  to  be  "absolute 
cause,  one  and  many,  eternity  and  time,  essence  and 
life,  end  and  middle,  at  the  summit  of  existence  and 
at  its  base,  infinite  and  finite  together;  in  a  word, 
a  Trinity,  being  at  the  .same  lime  God,  Nature,  and 
Humanity."  In  what  words  could  Pantheism  be 
more  plainly  set  forth  than  in  tliose  now  quoted,  yet 
Cousin  anxiously  repels  the  charge  of  Pantheism, 
simply  because  he  does  not  hold  with  Spinoza  and 
the  Elcatics  that  God  is  a  pure  substance,  and  not 
a  cause.  Pantheism,  however,  assumes  a  variety  of 
phases,  and  though  Cousin  may  not  with  Spinoza 
identify  God  with  the  abstract  idea  of  substance,  he 
teaches  the  same  doctrine  in  another  form  when  he 


declares  the  finite  to  be  comprehended  in  the  infinite, 
and  the  universe  to  be  comprehended  in  God. 

The  system  of  philoso)ihico-tlieology,  which  main- 
tains God  to  be  everything,  and  ever3'thing  to  be 
God,  lias  extensively  spread  its  baleful  inlluence 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  in  various  continen- 
tal nations.  It  pervades  alike  the  communism  of 
Germany  and  the  socialism  of  France.  Feuerbacli, 
in  the  one  country,  holds  that  God  is  to  be  found  in 
man,  and  Pierre  Leroux,  in  tlie  otlier,  that  humanity 
is  the  mere  incarnation  of  Divinity.  And  in  our 
own  country,  the  same  gross  Pantlieism,  decked  out 
with  all  the  charms  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  has 
been  imported  from  America.  Man-worship  is, 
indeed,  the  pervading  element  of  the  philosophy 
tauglit  by  the  Emei-son  school,  or  Intuitionists 
(which  see),  and  believed  by  a  considerable  number 
of  speculative  thinkers  in  England.  ''  Standing  on 
tlie  bare  ground,"  says  the  ajjostle  of  this  latest  form 
of  Pantheism,  "  my  liead  bathed  by  the  blithe  air, 
and  uplifted  into  infinite  space,  all  mean  egotism 
vanishes.  The  currents  of  the  Universal  Being  cir- 
culate through  me.     I  am  part  or  particle  of  God." 

Tlie  Pantheist  repels  witli  indignation  the  cliarge 
of  Atheism.  Far  from  denying  the  existence  of 
God,  he  pretends  to  recognize  God  in  all  he  sees, 
and  hears,  and  feels.  In  his  creed  all  is  God,  and 
God  is  all.  But  the  very  essence  of  his  sy.stem  con- 
sists in  the  denial  of  a  living  personal  God,  distinct 
from  Nature  and  presiding  over  it.  This,  if  not 
Atheism,  approaches  to  the  very  verge  of  it.  We 
may  tlieoretically  distinguish  Pantheism  and  Atheism 
from  each  other,  but  the  man  who  can  look  around 
him  and  say  that  the  universe  is  God,  or  that  he 
himself  is  an  incaniation  of  God,  a  finite  particle  of 
the  Infinite  Being,  makes  assertions  tantamount  in 
meaning  to  the  statement,  that  there  is  no  God. 
Christianity  has  no  longer  to  maintain  a  conflict  with 
open,  avowed,  unblushing  Atheism,  but  with  secret, 
plausible,  proud  Pantheism.  Nor  can  the  result  of 
the  conflict  be  doubtful.  Christianity  will  assuredly 
triumph  over  this,  as  she  has  already  done  over  all 
her  former  adversaries,  and  men  will  rejoice  in  re- 
cognizing the  One  Living  Personal  God,  who  watches 
over  them,  to  whom  they  can  pray,  in  whom  they 
can  trust,  and  with  whom  they  hope  to  dwell  through- 
out a  blessed  eternity. 

The  baneful  effects  of  Pantheism  cannot  fail  to 
unfold  themselves  wherever,  as  among  the  Hindii.s, 
it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  prevailing  religion.  Il.s 
practical  fruits,  in  such  circumstances,  are  moral  de- 
gradation, barbarism,  and  cruelty.  The  natural  conse- 
quences of  a  Pantheistic  creed  are  thus  ably  sketched 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  :  "  The  pi-aclicul  injluence  of  Pan- 
theism, in  so  far  as  its  peculiar  tendencies  are  not 
restrained  or  counteracted  by  more  salutary  beliefs, 
must  be  deeply  injm-ious,  both  to  the  individual  and 
social  welfare  of  mankind.  In  its  Ideal  or  Spiritual 
form,  it  may  be  seductive  to  some  ardent,  imagina- 
tive minds ;  but   it   is   a  wretched   creed   notwith- 
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standing ;  and  it  will  be  found,  when  calmly  exa- 
mined, to  be  Iraiiglit  with  the  most  serious  evils. 
It  has  been  connnended,  indeeil.  in  glowing  terms, 
as  a  creed  alike  be.uitiful  and  beneficent, — as  a 
source  of  religious  life  nobler  and  purer  tlian  any 
tluit  can  ever  spring  from  the  more  gloomy  system 
of  Theism:  for,  on  the  theory  of  Pantheism,  God  is 
manifest  to  all,  everywhere,  and  at  all  times;  Na- 
tiu'e,  too,  is  aggrandised  and  glorified,  and  every- 
thing in  Natiu'e  is  invested  with  a  new  dignity  and 
interest;  above  all,  Man  is  conclusively  freed  tVuin 
all  fantastic  hopes  and  superstitious  fears,  so  that  his 
mind  c;iu  now  repose,  with  tranquil  satisfaction,  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Absolute,  uinnoved  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  and  unscared  even  by  the  prospect  of 
death.  For  what  is  death?  The  dissolution  of  any 
living  organism  is  but  one  stage  in  the  process  of  its 
further  development ;  and  whether  it  passes  into  a 
new  form  of  self-conscious  life,  or  is  re-absorbed  into 
the  infinite,  it  still  forms  an  indestructible  element  in 
the  vast  sum  of  Being.  We  may,  therefore,  or  ra- 
ther we  must,  leave  our  future  state  to  be  determined 
by  Nature's  inexorable  laws,  and  we  need,  at  least, 
fear  no  Being  higher  than  Nature,  to  whose  justice 
we  are  amenable,  or  whose  frown  we  sliould  dread. 
But  even  as  it  is  thus  exhibited  by  some  of  its  warm- 
est partizans,  it  appears  to  us,  we  own,  to  be  a  dreary 
and  cheerless  creed,  when  compared  with  tliat  faith 
which  teaches  us  to  regard  God  as  our  'Father  in 
heaven,'  and  that  '  hope  which  is  full  of  immortality." 
It  is  worse,  however,  than  dreary:  it  is  destructive 
of  all  religion  and  morality.  If  it  be  an  avowed  an- 
tagonist to  Christianity,  it  is  not  less  hostile  to  Na- 
tural Theology  and  to  Ethiciil  Science.  It  conse- 
crates error  and  vice,  as  being,  equally  with  truth 
and  virtue,  necessary  and  beneficial  manifestations  of 
the  'infinite.'  It  is  a  system  of  Syncretism,  founded 
on  the  idea  that  error  is  only  an  incomplete  truth, 
and  maintaining  that  truth  must  necessarily  be  de- 
veloped by  error,  and  virtue  by  vice.  According  to 
this  fundamental  law  of  '  human  progress,' Atheism 
it.self  may  be  providential ;  and  the  axiom  of  a  Fa- 
talistic Optimism — 'Whatever  is,  is  best'- — must  be 
admitted  eiiually  in  regard  to  truth  and  error,  to  vir- 
tue and  vice." 

PANTHEON,  a  heathen  temple  still  remaining 
at  Rome,  called  also  the  Rotunda.  It  was  anciently 
dedicated,  as  apjiears  from  the  inscription  on  the 
portico,  to  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods,  by  Agrippa, 
sonin-law  to  the  Emperor  Augustus;  but  in  A.  u. 
608,  it  was  re-dedicated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  saints.  In  this  once 
Pagan,  but  now  Romish  temjile,  may  be  seen  dilTerent 
.services  going  on  at  ditVerent  altars  at  the  same 
time,  with  distinct  congregations  round  them,  just 
as  the  inclin.itions  of  the  people  lead  them  to  the 
worship  of  this  or  that  particular  saint.  In  16U2,  a 
Barberini,  then  on  the  Papal  throne,  thought  he 
would  add  to  his  reputation  by  distiguring  the  Pan- 
theon, which  he  despoiled  of  the  ornaments  spared 


by  80  many  barbarians,  that  he  might  cast  them  in- 
to cannon,  and  form  a  high  altar  lor  thr  church  of 
St.  Peter. 

PAPA,  father,  a  name  anciently  applied  to  all 
bishops,  though  now  claimed  as  the  special  preroga- 
tive and  sole  privilege  of  the  bishop  of  Home.  Thus 
we  find  Jerome  giving  the  title  to  Athanasius,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  Paulinus,  and  among  Cyprian's  Epis- 
tles, those  written  to  him  are  addressed  Cypriano 
Papje,  to  Father  Cyprian.  JIany  proofs  might  be 
adduced,  which  clearly  show  that  Papa  was  the  com- 
mon name  of  all  bishops  tor  several  ages  ;  and  it  was 
sometimes  applied  even  to  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
were  called  pupit  jmiiini,\\\\.\e  fathers,  and  their  ton- 
sure or  crown,  ^)ay)«/ei<)'«,  the  tonsure  of  the  lathers. 
The  first  bishop  of  Home  who  obtained  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop,  and  commenced  the  line  oi pupes, 
properly  speaking,  was  Boniface  III.,  in  A.  D.  606. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of  the  PsEuuo- 
IsiDOREAN  DiiCRETALS  (which  see),  in  the  ninth 
century,  that  the  temporal  .as  well  as  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Home  was  authoritatively 
declared,  it  being  intimated  in  these  decretals  th.at 
the  Emperor  Consiantine  had  transferred  his  sov- 
ereign authority  in  Home  to  the  Homaii  bishop,  and 
from  that  date  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Itomanisui. 

PAPACY,  a  term  nsed  to  denote  the  Church  of 
Rome,  not  in  its  ecclesiastical  character,  but  in  its 
political  constitution  and  position,  as  aspiring  to,  and 
claiming,  pre  eminence  and  power  with  relation  to 
Emopean  society  and  govermnents.  In  this  article, 
accordingly,  we  are  concerned  not  with  the  spiritual, 
but  with  the  teinporal  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  it 
will  be  our  principal  aim  to  trace  the  various  steps 
by  which  the  papal  system  has  risen  to  its  present 
position  as  a  political  government  on  the  earth.  The 
first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Home  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  peculiari- 
ties which  marked  it  out  as  different  from  its  intro- 
duction into  other  places.  In  the  .A.cts  of  the  Apos- 
tles we  learn  that  "  strangers  of  Home"  were  present 
at  Jerusalem  when  the  Spirit  was  remarkably  poured 
out  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost ;  and  it  is  possible,  nay, 
not  unlikely,  that  some  of  those  persons  on  their  re- 
turn home  publicly  avowed  their  adherence  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church 
in  their  native  city.  And  so  rapidly  does  the  truth 
seem  to  have  advanced  in  Home,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  addressing  an  Epistle  to  the  Christians  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  tiret  century,  mentions  their 
faith  as  having  been  "  spoken  of  throughout  the 
whole  world."  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  legiti- 
mate, th.at  at  an  early  period,  coeval,  indeed,  with  the 
churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  there  was  a 
Christian  church  in  Home.  The  arrival  of  Paul  as 
a  prisoner  at  Rome  during  the  persecution  under  tlie 
Emperor  Nero,  must  have  had  no  small  effect  in  en- 
couraging and  establishing  the  Christians  in  that 
city.     Considerable  doubts  have  been  raised  on  the 
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point  as  to  flie  visit  of  Peter  to  Rome,  but  gi'anting 
tliat  he  resided  there  for  a  time,  it  must  have  been 
after  the  date  of  FauFs  Ejiistle  to  the  Romans,  as 
that  apostle  makes  no  mention  of  Peter  amid  the 
numerous  CIn-istians  to  ivliom  lie  sends  salutations 
by  name.  The  period,  therefore,  of  Peter's  arri- 
val in  Rome  was,  in  all  probability,  about  the  time 
of  Paul's  release  from  prison  ;  and  the  two  apostles 
are  sometimes  by  the  earlier  writers  classed  to- 
gether as  founders  of  the  Churcli  at  Rome. 

No  trace,  however,  of  assumed  authority  and 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Clnu-ch  is  to  be 
found  until  the  lapse  of  at  least  150  years  from  the 
Christian  era.  About  that  time,  in  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus,  may  be  discovered  the  first  germs  of  the  pa- 
pacy, in  a  celebrated  passage  which  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Irenaeus.  That  early  father,  in  his  work 
against  Heresies,  speaks  of  the  Roman  Church  as  "  at 
once  the  largest,  the  most  ancient  and  universally 
known,  and  which  was  founded  and  constituted  by 
the  two  most  illustrious  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul." 
Again,  he  adds,  that  "  every  church,  that  is  to  say, 
the  faithful  of  all  parts,  must  of  necessity  repair  to, 
or  agree  with  [convrnire  act)  this  church  on  account  of 
its  greater  ])re-eminence  (jiropter  potwrem  prhoipaU- 
tatem) — a  church  in  which  the  apostolical  tradition 
has  always  been  preserved  by  those  wlio  are  of  all 
parts."  This  passage,  to  which  Romish  writers  at- 
tach no  small  importance,  has  been  rejected  by  not  a 
few  ecclesiastical  authors,  as  occurring  only  in  a 
Latin  translation  of  tlie  original  Greek,  whicli  has 
been  unhappily  lost.  But  even  admitting  its  au- 
thenticity, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  Irenseus 
speaks  of  the  Roman  Church  as  entitled  to  re- 
spect, he  neither  attributes  to  it  the  right  of  au- 
thority over  other  churches,  nor  does  he  imply  that 
it  made  any  such  pretensions.  No  doubt,  even  at 
that  early  period  the  Church  of  Rome  was  account- 
ed the  chief  of  the  Western  churches ;  but  a  few 
years  later,  Irenaeus,  though  bishop  of  the  smaller 
and  poorer  church  of  Lvons,  m  a  letter  to  a  Ro- 
man bishop,  refused  to  yield  undue  submission  to 
the  lai'ge  and  wealthy  Church  of  Rome.  The  occa- 
sion on  which  this  letter  was  written,  was  the  Pas- 
chal controversy,  in  which  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
holding  the  generally  entertained  opinion,  that 
Easter,  or  the  festival  of  the  Resurrection,  should  be 
celebrated  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  no  other,  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  faithful  everywhere,  declaring  that 
his  own  church  .should  not  hold  communion  with  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  bishops  of  otlier  churches  to  adopt  a  simi- 
lar measure.  In  this  attempt,  though  made  with  a 
spirit  of  overweening  arrogance,  Victor  was  com- 
pletely unsuccessful  ;  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  conduct,  we  see  nothing  which  would  warrant 
us  in  charging  this  Roman  bishop  with  an  attempt 
to  usurp  a  power  of  governing  other  churches.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  the 
fact,  that   the  rising  spirit  of  the  papacy  may  be 


traced  throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction, 
there  having  been  an  evident  attempt  to  compel  the 
minority  of  churches  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  the 
majority.  "  The  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  aggression 
and  tyranny,"  says  Mr.  Riddle,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Papacy,  "bad  begun  to  work;  and  it  developed 
itself,  tirst,  in  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  a  Ro- 
man bishop.  And  observe  how  insidious  was  the 
attempt.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  an  eflbrt  at 
something  like  persuasion  :  Victor  tried  the  effect  of 
a  letter,  a  paternal  letter  as  he  no  doubt  would  have 
c.iUed  it,  but  in  fact  a  threatening  letter,  as  a  means  of 
inducing  compliance ;  and  with  regard  to  the  act  of 
writing  this  letter  (though  not  as  to  the  tone  of  it), 
he  could  appeal  to  the  prjictice  of  sending  and  re- 
ceiving epistles  which  had  prevailed  from  time  imme- 
morial .among  Christian  churches.  Failing  in  his 
brotherly  endeavour  at  persuasion,  he  sought  to 
arouse  a  spirit,  which  indeed  would  not  come  at  his 
command,  but  which,  if  he  could  have  evoked  it, 
would  have  displayed  itself  in  an  .act  of  persecution 
against  bis  unofl'ending  brethren  of  the  East.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  his  unworthy  efl'orts  ;  but  he  set 
a  pernicious  ex<ample  to  bishops  of  later  times,  and 
framed  an  idea  of  spiritual  despotism  which  was 
afterwards  carried  out  to  an  extent  such  as  neither 
himself  nor  his  contemporaries  could  possibly  have 
foreseen.  Victor,  in  short,  being  himself  in  advance 
of  his  age,  attempted  to  get  up,  and  bring  into  ac- 
tion, a  kind  of  Church  union  ; — a  step  which  he  was 
led  to  take,  either  thinking  that  he  possessed,  or  at 
least  being  desirous  of  possessing,  the  influence  of  a 
leader." 

In  the  course  of  the  Easter  controversy,  church 
councils  were  for  the  first  time  convened,  arid  those 
assemblies  being  generallj' presided  over  by  the  bishop 
of  the  largest  or  the  most  influential  church  in  the 
district,  a  difference  of  rank,  and  a  system  of  subordi- 
nation among  both  the  clergy  and  the  churches,  began 
to  manifest  themselves.  The  president  of  a  coun- 
cil was  natur.iUy  recognized  as  having  a  precedence 
among  his  brethren,  and  he  being  in  most  cases  the 
bishop  of  a  metropolitan  church,  the  bishops  of 
smaller  communities  came  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  superior.  The  metropolitans,  therefore,  as 
jirimi.  inter  pares,  first  among  their  equals,  soon  ob- 
tained the  right  of  convening  and  conducting  synods, 
and  of  confirming  and  ordaining  provincial  bishops. 
The  same  circumstance  which  led  to  the  elevation  of 
the  Metropolitans  conduced,  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
to  give  power  and  pre-eminence  to  the  bishops  of 
the  three  principal  cities,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch.  To  these  bishops,  accordinglv,  were  as- 
signed larger  dioceses,  Rome  having  obtained  Mid- 
dle and  Lower  Italy,  with  uncertain  limits,  while 
Egypt  was  assigned  to  Alexandria,  and  Syria  to  An- 
tioch. 

Of  these  three  principal  churches,  that  of  Rome  was 
the  largest,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  honoured 
of  all  the  churches  of  the  West,  and  was  thus  placed 
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ill  circuiMstdiices  peculiarly  ndvantancoiis  for  as- 
serting niilhority  over  tlu>  other  cliiirclios.  So  early 
Rs  tlie  middle  of  the  second  century  a  Jewish  party 
ill  Home  claimed,  in  behalf  of  tlie  Apostle  James,  a 
right  to  be  recognized  as  a  bishop  of  bishops,  a 
movement  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  African 
churches  as  equivalent  to  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
Hut  in  the  close  of  that  same  century,  although  the 
bishop  of  Home,  in  coininoii  with  all  other  bishops, 
received  the  name  of  Papa  or  father,  the  existence  of 
papal  authority  and  power  was  as  yet  unknown. 
The  germs  of  It,  however,  may  be  discerned  in  that 
pre-eminence  in  size  and  reputation  which  w.'\s  now 
so  extensively  conceded  to  the  Chtn-ch  of  Rome. 
In  the  second  century,  besides,  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  Christians  began  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  aspp.iratc  sacordotal  caste  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  in  the 
writings  of  Tertulliau  that  the  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity  is  for  the  first  time  developed,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter  plainly 
asserted.  And  coeval  with  this  formation  of  a  sacer- 
dotal caste,  a  tendency  began  to  develop  itself  among 
Christians  generally,  to  substitute  outward  in  place 
of  inward  religion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century  many  additions  were  made  to  the  Christian 
ritual,  which,  from  their  very  nature,  iiulic.ated  a 
nielanchiily  declension  from  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  Christian  worship.  Before  the  time  of  Constaii- 
tine  numerous  innovations  had  been  introduced  into 
the  service  of  the  cluircli,  all  tending  towards  that 
increase  of  priestly  power,  which  formed  the  very 
foundation  of  the  papacy. 

The  first  presage  of  the  future  position  of  the 
Koman  Church  was  afforded  in  two  attenijits  which 
it  made  to  impose  its  usages  upon  other  churches. 
These  were  sternly  repelled  by  the  Asiatic  and  .Afri- 
can bishops.  Cyprian  acknowledges  the  Koman  to 
be  the  principal  church  in  various  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings, without,  however,  allowing  that  it  possessed  a 
supremacy  inconsistent  with  the  parity  of  all  bish- 
ops. I5ut  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Cyju-ian  -saw, 
in  what  he  considered  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Apos- 
tle Peter,  the  symbol  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  and  in 
a  passage  of  his  work  on  the  unity  of  the  church, 
this  writer  introduces  the  phrase  as  ajiplied  to  the 
("liurcli  of  Rome,  of  aithr/lra  Petri,  or  cliair  of  Peter. 
In  the  minds  of  the  Roman  l)i.shops  themselves,  the 
idea  early  arose,  and  took  deep  root,  that  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Apostle  Peter  authorized  them  to 
take  precedence  of  all  other  apostolic  churches  as 
the  source  of  the  apostolic  tradition.  It  was  this 
impression,  doubtless,  which  led  Victor  to  assume 
the  high  ground  which  he  took  on  the  subject  of 
the  dispute  about  Easter.  And  after  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  we  find  Stephanus,  another  Ro- 
man bishop,  displaying  equ.al  presumption  in  the  con- 
troversy about  the  validity  of  the  ba|)tism  of  here- 
tics, and  even  daring  to  excommunicate  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  and  of  North  .\frica,  which  refused 


to  acknowledge  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church, 
as  an  unalterable  and  decisive  law,  binding  on  all 
other  Christian  chinches.  The  arrogant  claims, 
however,  set  forth  by  the  Roman  bishops  were  re- 
jected by  the  whole  of  the  Eastern,  and  even  by 
many  of  the  Western  churches.  Cyprian  openly 
declared,  in  a  council  of  more  than  eighty  of  the 
bishops  of  North  Africa,  that  "  no  one  should  make 
himself  a  bishop  of  bishops;"  and  when  Ste|dianu8 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  tradition, 
and  spoke  against  innovations,  Cyprian  replied,  that 
it  was  Stephanus  himself  who  had  m.ade  the  innova- 
tions, and  had  broken  away  from  the  unity  of  the 
clinrch.  Such  language  is  far  from  indicating  that 
Cyprian  acknowledged  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  entitled 
to  exercise  supreme  juri>diction  in  the  church.  On 
another  occasion,  also,  Cyprian,  in  the  name  of  the 
North  .African  synod,  declared,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Roman  bishop  was  without  force,  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  be  respected. 

The  elevation  of  Constautine  the  Great  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  legal  and  recognized  religion  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  had  an  important  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  church.  Extensive  immunities 
were  granted  to  ecclesiastical  persons;  large  dona- 
tions of  money,  corn,  and  land  were  bestowed  upon  the 
church  ;  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  was  api)ro- 
priated  to  the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  unlimited  license 
was  given  to  testamentary  bequests  in  favour  of  the 
church.  In  the  new  state  of  m.atters  various  arr.inge- 
inents  made  by  the  emperor  tended  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
])apal  domination.  Constantino  was  himself  su- 
preme in  all  causes  ecclesi.istical,  as  well  as  civil  ; 
but  taking  advantage  of  his  position,  he  gave  into 
the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  a  large  share  of 
political  influence  and  power.  From  the  moment 
that  he  embraced  Christianity  he  seems  to  have  re- 
garded himself  as  the  temporal  head  and  governor  of 
the  church.  lie  issued  commissions  for  the  deci- 
sion of  church  controversies,  convened  councils,  and 
sometimes  presided  over  them,  while  their  decrees 
were  without  force,  unless  they  received  the  impe- 
rial ratiticjition.  He  even  appointed  to  ecclesiastical 
offices,  and  deposed  or  otherwise  punished  ecclesias- 
tical offenders.  In  the  exercise  of  his  assumed  power 
he  invested  the  canons  of  councils  with  the  authority 
of  civil  law,  and  thus  made  them  universally  bind- 
ing on  the  people.  Heresy  now  became  a  crime 
against  the  state,  as  well  as  against  the  church,  and 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  all  the  subsequent  perse- 
cutions. 

By  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constanti- 
nople, the  ecclesiastical  power,  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  received  considerable  extension. 
Not  being  kept  in  check  by  the  presence  of  the 
civil  ruler,  they  found  less  difticulty  in  securing  to 
themselves  political  power.  As  yet,  however,  we 
find  no  pretension  to  supreme  authority  on  the  part 
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of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  On  tlie  contrary,  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  summoned  by  tlie  aiitlio- 
rity  of  Constantiiie,  the  sixtli  canon  runs  in  these 
terms  :  "  The  ancient  custom  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and 
Peiitapoh's  sliall  contiiuie  to  be  observed,  namely, 
that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  liave  ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction  over  all  these  districts ;  as  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  according  to  nsage,  exercises  such  jurisdiction 
over  the  churches  of  certain  countries.  In  like  man- 
ner also  their  privileges  shall  be  preserved  to  the 
Church  of  Antioch  and  the  churches  in  other  pro- 
vinces. In  general,  it  is  plain  that  the  great  council 
will  not  sufterany  person  to  remain  a  bishop  who  has 
become  such  without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan. 
If,  however,  an  otherwise  unanimous  election  of  a 
bishop,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  should 
be  factiously  opposed  by  only  two  or  three,  the 
choice  of  the  majority  shall  prevail."  This  can- 
on expressly  asserts  the  equal  authority  of  the 
three  metropolitan,  afterwards  patriarclial,  sees  of 
Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Antioch.  The  jmnsdietion 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  also  declared  to  be  limit- 
ed to  certain  countries.  And  this  was  in  reality 
the  case.  The  Roman  bishop  exercised  a  metropo- 
litan jurisdiction  over  the  ten  suburbicarian  jiro- 
vinces,  which  was  as  far  as  the  political  district  of 
Rome  extended,  and  comprehended  Central  and 
Lower  Italy.  Thus  far,  and  no  farlher,  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  bishop  extended  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  though  afterwards,  as  primate  or 
patriarch,  he  was  recognized  as  the  head  of  nearly 
all  the  churches  of  the  West. 

The  high  reputation  which  the  Roman  Church 
possessed  in  respect  of  apostolical  tradition  since  the 
days  of  Irenseus,  gave  much  value  to  her  opinion  and 
her  decision  as  a  mediator  in  all  controversies.  When 
tlie  wliole  Eastern  Cluu'ch  was  Arian,  she  declared 
her  strict  adiierence  to  the  Nicene  creed,  and  in  con- 
sequence East  Illyria  sought  an  alliance  with  her, 
and  the  bishop  of  Tliessalonica  courted  her  friend- 
ship and  countenance.  "This  same  state  of  atl'airs," 
says  Dr.  Hase,  "  made  the  Roman  court  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Sardica,  A.  D,  317,  a  court  of  cassation,  for  the 
reception  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  bishops.  The 
Eastern  churches,  when  they  were  so  disposed  and 
when  united  among  themselves,  never  hesitated  to 
disregard  the  interference  of  tlie  Roman  bishops,  and 
the  synods  of  Nicjea  and  Constantinople  were  entirely 
independent  of  his  influence  ;  but  when  the  patriarchs 
contended  with  each  other,  or  with  the  imperial 
court,  his  powerful  friendship  was  generally  sought 
by  both  patties,  and  was  often  purchased  by  conces- 
sions. From  observing  these  tacts.  Innocent  I.  be- 
came convinced  that  even  in  his  day  nothing,  in  the 
whole  Clu-istian  world,  could  be  brought  to  a  deci- 
sion without  the  cognizance  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
that  especially  in  matters  of  faith  all  bishops  were 
under  the  necessity  of  consulting  St.  Peter.  Tlie 
position  of  the  Roman  bishops  in  the  state  was  that 
of  powerful  subjects  who  coidd  be  judged  only  by 


the  emperor  himself,  but  who,  as  in  the  case  of 
Liberius  for  his  defence  of  the  Nica^an  creed,  might 
sometimes  be  abused  by  him.  But  altliough  the 
glory  surrounding  the  apostolic  chair  had  already 
become  so  attractive,  that  those  who  contended  for  it 
sometimes  pressed  towards  it  over  the  bodies  of  their 
competitors,  it  was  still  the  subject  of  derision  and 
complaint  among  the  heatlien.  The  recollection 
that  this  worldly  glory  commenced  only  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  gave  occivsion  to  the  remark,  that 
Sylvester  lived  long  enough  to  do  and  witness  what 
was  suitable  for  a  Roman  bishop  according  to  more 
modern  views." 

The  real  founder,  however,  of  the  fiitnre  great- 
ness of  the  Roman  see  was  Pope  Leo  I.,  usually 
styled  the  Great.  Looking  upon  the  Roman  church 
as  possessed  of  the  true  succession  from  the  Apostle 
Peter,  he  regarded  the  bishop  of  tliat  church  as  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  be  head  of  the  whole  Churcli  of 
Christ  upon  the  earth.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  African  Church,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outcry  raised  by  the  .\rian  Vandals, 
ho  added  Africa  to  the  Roman  patriarchate.  Through 
the  influence  of  this  ambitious  Pope,  Valentinian  III. 
enacted  a  law  which  declared  the  apostolic  see  the 
supreme  legislative  and  judicial  authority  for  the 
whole  church.  This  law  was  at  first  intended  only 
for  the  West,  and  through  the  decay  of  the  empire 
beyond  the  Alps,  it  became  an  empty  title,  to  take 
effect  only  in  subsequent  times. 

After  the  sixth  century,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
called  Popes,  and  considered  themselves  as  under  a 
sacred  responsibility  to  execute  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, being  invested,  as  they  supposed,  with  a  pecu- 
liar power  derived  from  the  divine  right  of  Peter. 
.\nd  the  vigour  and  energy  with  which  they  acted, 
recommended  them  to  the  favour  of  the  people. 
More  than  once  the  popes  delivered  Rome  and  the 
surrounding  country  from  the  hands  of  the  barba- 
rians. And  wdien  the  Western  Empire  had  been 
completely  destroyed  A.  n.  47G,  and  a  German  king- 
dom had  been  set  up  in  Italy,  the  Roman  people  con- 
tinued to  look  upon  the  popes  as  their  native  rulers, 
giving  them  homage  and  obedience  as  the  masters 
of  the  country.  The  high  iiosition  of  influence  and 
power  which  the  bi.shops  of  Rome  had  now  acquired, 
enabled  tliera  the  more  readily  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  farther  aggrandisement  of  the  clergy.  With 
this  view  laymen  were  publicly  prohibited  from  in- 
terfering ill  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  the  clergy 
were  declared  to  be  amenable  to  no  bar  but  that  of 
the  Almighty. 

Italy  was  reconquered  by  Justinian  I.,  and  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  Rome  became  dependent  upon 
Constantinople,  a  state  of  matters  which  continued 
till  the  time  of  Gregory  I.,  who  sought  to  establish 
ecclesiastical  authority  by  the  deliverance  of  the 
clergy  from  political  dependence.  No  poiititf  ever 
wore  the  triple  crown  who  was  more  earnest  than 
Gregory  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
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Chiircli,  and  advancing;  the  .lulliority  and  influence  of 
tlie  popes.  His  successors  sometimes  acknowledged 
tlio  authority  of  the  emperor,  but  never  willingly. 
In  tlie  celebrated  and  protracted  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  image-worship,  they  hesitated  not  to  lay 
the  emperor  mider  the  ban  of  a  solemn  excommuni- 
cation. 

Until  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  papacy  c(pntcnded 
for  dominion  over  the  church,  not  only  through  the 
ambition  of  individu.al  popes,  but  still  more  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  ;  but  after  th.it  period  the 
struggle  for  the  independence  and  ascendency  of  the 
church  assumed  a  totally  dirt'erent  aspect.     To  his 
I     spiritual  authority,   as  the  vicegerent  of  God   upon 
I     the  earth,  the  bishop  of  Rome  now  added  tempor.-il 
I     authority,  having  become  lord  of  a  considerable  ter- 
'     ritorv.     At  this  period  commenced  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  emperors  and  the  popes,  which  was  severe 
and  protracted.     Though  the  Pope  was  the  vassal  of 
the  emperor,  and  chosen  under  the  imperial  dicta- 
tion, he  received  homage  from   each  enipei-or  as  a 
spiritual  father,  from  whose  hand  the  crown  was  re- 
ceived.    But  during  the  reign  of  Louis   the  Piou.s, 
and  the  contentions  of  his  sons  for  the  goveniment, 
the  popes  threw  off  to  a  considerable  extent  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  emperors. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  pa- 
pacy made  great  advances  towards  the  establishment 
of  its  temporal  power,  by  the  spurious  story  which 
arose,  and  was  extensively  credited,  as  to  an  alleged 
donation  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  that  emperor,  as 
was  pretended,  having  given  over  Rome,  and  even 
the  whole  of  Italy,  to  Pope  Sylvester,  This  tiction 
received  no  little  countenance  from  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  a  document  which  purported  to  be  the 
original  deed  of  gift  executed  by  Constantine  in  the 
Pope's  favour,  in  A.  D.  324.  Only  a  short  time 
elapsed  when  another  expedient  was  resorted  to  for 
increasing  the  power  and  influence  of  the  p.apacy ; 
namely,  the  wide  circulation  of  a  new  code  of  eccle- 
siastical laws  framed  on  the  jirinciple  of  favouring 
the  papal  theocratic  system.  The  collection  now  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  acquired  great  authority,  by 
assuming  the  names  of  ancient  popes,  is  usually 
termed  the  Pseudo-Isidorcan  Decretals,  and  professes 
to  exhibit  a  complete  series  of  the  decretals  of  the 
Ivoman  bishops  from  Clement  I.  a.  n.  91,  to  Dama- 
sus  I.  A.  I).  ,384.  The  claims  of  the  papacy  were 
here  put  forth  under  the  authority  of  Christian  anti- 
quity. "  It  was  repeatedly  inculcated,"  says  Ne.an- 
der,  "  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  directly  consti- 
tuted head  over  all  the  others,  by  Christ  himself 
The  episcopal  chair  of  Peter,  the  princeps  aposto- 
lorum,  had  been  transferred  on  gi'ounds  of  conve- 
nience from  Antioch  to  Rome,  The  Church  of 
Rome,  which  appoints  and  consecrates  all  bishops,  is 
therefore  the  sole  and  sufficient  judge,  in  the  last 
resort,  over  the  s,ame,  to  which  in  all  cases  they  may 
appeal.  Among  the  important  affairs  which  could 
not   be  decided  without  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 


belonged  the  cases  of  bishops.  In  one  of  the  decre- 
tals, the  condition  is  indeed  expressed,  that  whenever 
an  appeal  is  made,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  Pope 
But  in  other  places,  it  is  expressly  declared,  as  in- 
deed it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  prin- 
ciple lying  at  the  gi-onnd  of  these  decretals,  that  a 
deci'*ive  sentence  can  in  no  case  whatsoever  be  pass- 
ed upon  bishops,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Romish  church,  as  well  as  that  no  regular  synod  can 
be  convoked  without  its  authority.  Hence  it  fol- 
lowed again,  that  the  Pope,  whenever  he  thought 
proper,  could  bring  the  cause  before  his  own  tribu- 
nal, even  where  no  appeal  had  been  made,  in  case 
the  bishop,  as  might  indeed  often  happen  under  the 
circumstances  of  those  times,  had  not  dared  to  ap- 
peal ;  and  the  decision  of  the  Pope  must  be  acknow- 
ledged and  carried  into  etl'ect  without  demur.  More- 
over, it  is  already  intimated  in  these  decretals,  that 
the  Emperor  Constantine  had  transferred  his  sov- 
ereign authority  in  Rome  to  the  Roman  bishop." 

The  firmness  and  energy  of  the  government  of 
Charlemagne  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
carrying  out  of  such  principles  as  were  developed  in 
the  Pseudo-Isidorean  Decretals.  But  the  reign  of 
his  feeble-minded  successor,  Louis  the  Pious,  and 
the  quarrels  which  ensued  between  him  and  his 
sons,  gave  the  church  an  opportunity  of  now  and 
again  taking  part  in  the  political  strife,  Gregory  IV. 
came  to  France  as  mediator,  but  far  from  acknow- 
ledging him  as  necessarily  supreme,  the  Frankish 
bishops  threatened  him  with  deposition. 

The  pontificate  of  Nicholas  I.,  which  commenced 
in  A.  D.  858,  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  papacy.  Boldly  avowing  his  wish  to  follow  out 
the  principles  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorcan  Decretals,  he 
quoted  this  document  for  the  first  time  as  authorita- 
tively binding  upon  the  church.  With  that  all- 
grasping  ambition  which  has  so  often  characterized 
the  popes,  Xicholas  claimed  the  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  universal  church,  and  conceived  the  plan  of 
convoking  .synods  in  Rome,  composed  of  bishops 
from  dilTerent  countries,  with  the  view  of  gathering 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  churches  in  all 
quarters,  and  promulgating  the  new  ordinances 
throughout  the  whole  world.  He  asserted  a  supreme 
authority  over  monarchs  as  well  as  bishops,  ob- 
liging Lothaire  II.  to  humble  himself  and  own  sub- 
jection to  the  papal  see.  On  the  death  of  Lothaire, 
Pope  Adrian  II.  defended  the  rights  of  the  lawful 
heir  to  the  throne  against  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis 
the  German.  Finding  that  he  w-as  defeated  in  his 
object  by  the  firmness  of  Charles,  he  sought  to  win 
him  over  by  promising  him  the  succession  to  the 
empire.  This  project  was  executed  by  Adrian's 
successor,  John  VIII.,  who,  however,  compelled 
Charles,  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Rome  and  its  territory,  and  to  confess  that  he 
only  held  the  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  Pope. 

But  while  the  popes  were  thus  triumphant  over 
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tlie  emperors,  tliey  were  severely  harassed  by  tlie  tiir- 
biileiit  feudal  lords,  who  sought  to  establish  for  them- 
selves a  virtual  independence.  These  feudal  lords 
interfered  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  and  generally 
controlled  them  ;  they  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  mur- 
dered tlie  pontiffs,  and  while  the  supremacy  of  the 
papal  power  was  tacitly  acknowledged  tliroughout 
Europe,  it  was  itself  compelled  to  submit  to  a  race  of 
petty  tyrants.  Two  shameless  prostitutes,  through 
their  influence  with  the  profligate  nobles,  procured 
the  papal  chair  for  their  paramours  and  their  illegiti- 
mate children  ;  and  so  great  were  the  disorders  of  the 
church,  that  the  emperors  once  more  rose  above  the 
popes,  and  Pope  John  Xlf.  was  deposed  by  the  Em- 
peror Otho,  after  summoning  him  before  a  synod  at 
Rome,  which  convicted  him  of  murder,  blasphemy, 
and  all  kinds  of  lewdness.  Leo  VIII.  was  now  elected 
to  the  papal  throne,  and  thq  Romans  swore  to  the  em- 
peror that  no  Pope  should  be  chosen  or  consecrated 
without  his  consent.  The  succeeding  popes  wore 
nominated  and  witli  great  difficulty  defended  by  the 
emperor  against  the  hatred  of  the  people  and  the  craft 
of  the  Tuscan  party.  Such  was  the  low  state  of  de- 
gradation to  which  the  church  had  sunk,  that  a  loud 
cry  was  raised  for  its  deliverance  from  the  simony 
and  the  licentiousness  of  tlie  clergy.  Every  office 
in  the  cliurch  was  bought  and  sold.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  emperors  had  little  difficulty  in 
n\aintaining  their  superiority  over  a  race  of  profli- 
gate popes,  who  pretended  to  govern  a  church  which 
was  notoriously  the  seat  of  every  species  of  corrup- 
tion. 

With  the  elevation  of  Leo  IX.  to  St.  Peter's 
chair  in  A.  D.  1049,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  papacy,  when  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  render  the  church  independent  of  the  secu- 
lar power.  Tlie  prevailing  corruption  of  the  clergy 
had  now  reached  its  height,  and  a  strong  reaction 
began  to  manifest  itself.  The  soul  of  this  new  re- 
forming movement  was  the  monk  Hildebrand.  a  man 
of  remarkable  talent,  activity,  and  energy.  In  aim- 
ing at  a  reformation  and  emancipation  of  the  church, 
two  things  seemed  to  be  necessary,  the  introduction 
of  a  .stricter  moral  discipline  among  the  clergy  by 
reviving  the  ancient  laws  concerning  celibacy,  and 
the  abolition  of  simony  in  disposing  of  the  offices  of 
the  church.  Through  the  influence  of  Hildebrand 
over  the  mind  of  Leo,  that  Pope  became  zealous  in 
opposing  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  yet  amid  his 
anxiety  to  reform  the  church,  he  transgressed  its 
laws  hi  his  own  person,  by  leading  an  army  against 
the  neighbouring  Normans,  who  had  laid  waste  the 
territories  of  the  church.  Such  unwarrantable  con- 
duct, on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  church,  excited 
the  greatest  regret  in  the  minds  of  all  the  true  friends 
of  ecclesiastical  order;  and  all  the  more  as  the  expe- 
dition proved  disastrous,  the  Pope's  army  having 
been  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  Pope  himself  taken 
prisoner;  but  when  in  his  confinement  he  beheld  the 
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conquerors  at  his  feet,  lie  blessed  their  arms  and  con- 
firmed their  conquests.  Leo  died  of  a  broken  heart 
soon  after  liis  release  from  prison. 

While  Hildebrand  was  maturing  liis  plans  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  papacy,  many  circumstances 
occurred  which  confirmed  his  desire  to  prosecute  his 
design.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  had  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  diocese  of  Milan  maintained  their 
independence  of  the  holy  see  ;  it  appeared,  there- 
fore, to  the  cardinal-monk  a  most  desirable  object  to 
bring  about  the  submission  of  this  refractory  portion 
of  the  Italian  clergy.  A  legate  was,  accordingly, 
despatched  to  Milan  on  this  important  errand ;  but 
though  he  apparently  succeeded,  it  was  only  for  a 
time,  and  no  sooner  had  the  legate  departed  than 
the  clerg}'  declared  as  strongly  as  ever  their  opposi- 
tion to  papal  authority.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
had,  from  the  very  commencement  of  its  history,  de- 
clined to  yield  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Now, 
however,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Norman  conquest, 
to  the  success  of  which  the  interference  of  the  Pope 
and  of  Hildebrand  materially  contributed.  All  tlie 
political  struggles  of  this  period,  however,  were  cast 
into  the  shade  by  the  daring  citation  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  The  Saxons  appealed  to  Rome  against 
Henry  for  his  intolerable  oppression  of  his  subjects, 
and  for  exposing  to  sale  all  ecclesiastical  offices  for 
the  support  of  an  army  ;  and  the  then  reigning  Pope, 
Alexander  II.,  at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrand,  sum- 
moned the  king  to  Rome  that  he  might  answer  the 
charges  made  against  him  by  his  own  subjects. 
This  was  plainly  a  declaration  of  open  war  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  and  it  was 
only  the  death  of  the  Pope  which  prevented  the 
contest  from  coming  to  an  immediate  crisis.  The 
ambitious  Hildebrand.  on  hearing  the  tidings  of 
Alexander's  death,  felt  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
for  his  entering  upon  the  execution  of  his  long-cher- 
islied  plans,  and  assuming  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  Even  at  the  funeral  of  Alex- 
ander, the  people  exclaimed  "  Hildebrand  is  Pope, 
St.  Peter  has  elected  him." 

Hildebrand  accepted  of  the  papal  tiara  under  the 
title  of  Gregory  VI I.,  and  to  disarm  hostilit}-,  and  pre- 
vent the  election  of  an  anti-pope,  he  feigned  submis- 
sion to  the  emperor,  refusing  to  be  consecrated  with- 
out the  imperial  sanction.  And  yet  no  sooner  did 
he  find  himself  securely  seated  in  St.  Peter's  chair 
than  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  carry  out  his  favour- 
ite plan  for  securing  the  independence  of  the  church 
by  preventing  lay  interference  in  the  collation  of 
benefices.  The  two  great  objects  of  this  celebrated 
Pope,  one  of  the  most  famous  indeed  in  the  history 
of  tlie  papacy,  were,  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the 
cl(^"gy,  and  the  right  of  the  popes  to  the  investiture 
of  bishops.  At  a  .synod  held  at  Rome  A.  D.  1074, 
Gregory  re-established  the  ancient  law  of  celibacv. 
A  second  sj-nod  was  lield  at  Rome  in  the  following 
year,  which  condemned  all  simony,  and  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  exconuiiunication  on  every  man  who 
3e 
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should  give  or  receive  an  ectOesiaslical  oiTice  from 
tlie  liaiidj  of  a  la\niaii.  Tliese  decrees  were  coiii- 
municated  to  (lie  sovereijjus  of  Europe  by  Gregory 
himself  in  letters  which  aiTord  ample  evidence  of  the 
pre-eminent  abilities  of  the  writer.  The  kings  con- 
tended earnestly  in  belialf  of  a  longestabli.shed  pre- 
rogative to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
ni:ach  the  greatest  importance.  Hence  the  pro- 
tr;icted  controversy  on  investilures  between  the  em- 
perors and  tlie  popes. 

Gregory  gladly  availed  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  assert  his  privileges  as  a  feudal  lord  para- 
mount, and  to  exerci.'ic  his  office  as  a  divine  umpire 
and  lawgiver  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  His 
plausible  professions  were  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
both  by  kings  and  nobles,  accompanied  as  they  were 
by  an  open  invasion  of  their  privileges.  At  length 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  pontiff  in  Rome 
itself,  when  Cincius,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  arrested 
his  holiness  wliile  wlebrating  mass  on  Christmas 
day,  and  threw  him  into  prison,  but  the  populace 
interfered  and  rescued  their  favourite.  Tiie  growing 
power  and  influence  of  Gregory  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  suspicion  in  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  but  more  especially  was  this  the  case  with 
the  youthful  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  who  saw  with 
mingled  jealousy  and  indignation  a  new  power  es- 
tablished which  more  than  rivalled  hi.s  own.  In 
defiance  of  the  Pope  he  restored  bi.shops  in  his  domi- 
nions who  had  been  deposed  and  excomniunicaled 
for  simony.  Soon  afterwards  Gregory  cited  the  em- 
peror to  appear  at  Kome  and  answer  to  the  charges 
laid  against  him,  threatening  him  with  excomnumi- 
cation  if  he  disobeyed  the  summons.  Enraged  at 
the  insolence  and  presuTnption  of  the  Pope,  Henry 
assembled  a  synod  at  Worms  A.  D.  1076,  composed 
of  the  jirinces  and  prelates  devoted  to  his  cause,  and 
procured  a  .sentence  of  deposition  a^'ainst  Gregory. 
The  Pope  replied  by  exconununicating  Henry,  and 
absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  deposed 
several  prelates  in  German}-.  Franco,  and  Lombardy 
who  favoured  the  emperor,  and  published  a  series  of 
p.apal  constitutions,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  popes 
to  supremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth 
were  jilainly  set  forth,  T'he  most  important  of 
these  resolutions,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  politi- 
cal system  of  the  papacy,  were  as  follows  :  "  'I'hat 
the  Roman  pontiff  alone  can  be  called  Universal. 
That  ho  alone  has  a  riglit  to  dejiose  bi.shops.  That 
bis  leg.ites  have  a  right  to  preside  over  all  bishops 
assembled  in  a  general  council.  That  the  Pope  can 
depose  .absent  prelates.  That  he  alone  has  a  right 
to  use  imperial  ornaments.  Th.at  princes  are  bound 
to  kiss  bis  feet,  and  his  oidy.  That  he  has  a  right 
to  depose  emperors.  That  no  synod  or  council  sinn- 
moned  without  his  commission  can  be  called  gcnefal. 
That  no  book  can  be  called  canonical  without  his 
anihority.  That  his  sentence  can  be  atmulled  by 
none,  but  that  he  may  annul  the  decrees  of  all. 
That   the  Roman  riuirch  has  been,  is,  and  will  con- 


tinue, infallible.  That  whoever  dissents  from  the 
Romish  Ciiurch  ce;ises  to  be  a  Catholic  Christian. 
And  that  subjects  may  be  absolved  from  their  alle- 
gi.ance  to  wicked  princes." 

Both  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  now  prepared  for 
war,  but  all  the  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  Gre- 
gory. Henry  was  forsaken  by  the  princes  of  his 
own  court,  who  so  far  sided  with  the  Pope,  that  they 
resolved,  if  the  ban  of  excommunication  were  not  re- 
moved from  Henry  within  a  liniiled  period,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  his  throne.  The  emperor's  condition 
was  now  one  of  peculiar  perplexity,  difficulty,  and 
danger.  He  knew  not  in  what  direction  to  look  for 
succour.  In  despair,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  apply 
for  a  person.ll  interview  with  the  Pope,  and  to  ask 
for  .absolution.  He  crossed  the  Aljis,  accordingly, 
in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter  with  liis  queen  and 
child,  enclosed  in  the  hides  of  oxen,  and  entered 
Italy  so  di^hearlened,  th.af  he  thought  only  of  conci- 
liating his  powerful  enemy  by  submission.  Through 
the  intercession  of  some  of  the  most  inlluential  Ilii- 
lian  nobles,  the  Pope  consented  to  grant  Henry  an 
interview.  His  holiness  then  resided  at  Canosa,  and 
thither  the  emperor  proceeded,  but  w.as  doomed  to 
experience  at  the  hands  of  his  holiness  the  greatest 
indignities  that  were  ever  heaped  upon  a  sovereign. 
On  reaching  the  papal  residence,  at  the  first  barrier 
he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  attendants  ;  when 
he  reached  the  second  he  was  obliged  to  Kay  aside 
his  imperial  robes,  and  assume  the  habit  of  a  peni- 
tent. In  this  dress  he  was  forced  to  stand  three 
whole  d.\vs  barefooted  and  fasting  from  morning  till 
night  in  the  outer  court  of  the  castle  during  one  of 
the  severest  winters  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
Northern  Italy,  imploring  p.ardon  of  his  transgres- 
sions from  God  and  the  Pope.  He  was  at  length 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  pontitT. 
who.  after  all  the  humiliations  to  which  the  emperor 
h.ad  subiiiitted,  granted  him  tiot  the  entire  removal, 
but  only  the  suspension  of  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. 

The  harsh  treatment  which  he  h.id  received  from 
Gregory  roused  the  indign.ation  of  Henry,  and  to 
retrieve  his  lost  honour  he  joined  the  nobles  of 
Lombardy  in  a  renewed  war  against  the  Pope,  The 
sentence  of  excommunication  and  deposition  was 
again  declared  against  the  emperor,  a  nv.al  Pope  and 
a  rival  king  were  sot  up,  and  Italy  and  Germany 
were  filled  with  blood.  Henry  besieged  and  took 
Rome  in  A.  d.  10^4 ;  but  the  Pope,  though  shut  up 
in  his  castle  of  St.  Angclo,  would  accept  of  nothing 
short  of  the  unconditional  submission  of  the  king. 
H.aving  been  liberated  by  Robert  Guiscard,  .and 
finding  that  even  his  own  people  were  not  disposed 
to  espouse  his  cause,  Gregory  retired  to  S.alerno, 
where  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  disease,  and  died 
unconquered,  repeating  with  his  latest  breath  the  ex- 
communication he  had  issued  against  Henry  and  all 
his  adherents.  Thus  terminated  the  career  of  the 
great  foinider  of  the  papacy  as  a  politiciil  power  in 
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Europe,  and  a  power,  too,  wliicli  renders  all  subser- 
vient to  its  own  aggrandisement. 

Tlie  principles  on  wliich  Grognry.liad  acted  through- 
out the  whule  of  his  public  life,  both  as  a  cardinal- 
monk  and  as  the  proud  occupant  of  the  papal  chair, 
continued  long  after  his  death  to  actuate  his  succes- 
sors, so  that  in  course  of  time  the  Pope  became  the 
rontrolllng  power,  heading  and  directing  every  popu- 
lar movement  in  the  We^tern  world.  Tlie  Cku- 
s.\DES  (wliich  see),  had  no  small  influence  in  placing 
the  church  on  a  political  vantage-ground,  from  which, 
amid  the  general  and  all-absorbing  fanaticism  wliicli 
pervaded  the  European  nations,  she  could  liurl  her 
anathemas  against  the  most  powerful  kings  with  lit- 
tle chance  of  encountering  the  slightest  resistance. 
At  the  very  first  council,  that  of  Clermont,  which 
authorize<1  the  tirst  Cru.sade,  the  king  of  France,  in 
whose  dominions  the  council  met,  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  could  only  obtain  absolution  by  humiliat- 
ing submission.  To  consolidate  the  papal  structure, 
Paschal  H.  procured  the  enactment  of  a  new  oath 
to  be  taken  by  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  whereby  they 
abjured  all  heresy,  promised  implicit  obedience  to 
the  Pope  and  his  successors,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  afBrm  what  the  church  affirms,  and  to  condemn 
what  she  condemns. 

Henry  V.  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the 
papacv  than  his  father.  He  led  an  army  into  Italy, 
took  Pope  Paschal  prisoner,  compelled  him  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  to  issue  a 
bull  securing  the  right  of  investiture  to  the  emperor 
and  his  successors.  By  the  remonstrances  of  his 
cardinals,  however,  the  Pope  was  persuaded  to  annul 
the  treaty,  but  the  death  of  his  lioliness  prevented 
an  immediate  war.  Both  Gelasius  H.  and  Calix- 
tus  II.  supported  the  policy  of  Paschal,  and  after  a 
long  straggle,  the  emperor  was  forced  to  resign  his 
claim  to  episcopal  investitures,  with  the  exception  of 
investiture  to  the  temporal  rights  belonging  to  the 
sees.  This  was  the  purport  of  the  Concordat  agreed 
upon  at  an  imperial  diet  at  Worms  in  A.  D.  1122, 
and  confirmed  the  following  year  at  the  first  general 
council  in  the  Lateran.  Such  now  was  the  autho- 
rity of  the  papacy  that  the  influence  hitherto  exer- 
cised by  the  emperors  in  the  election  of  bishops  was 
gradually  transferred  to  the  popes. 

About  this  period  arose  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Abelard,  who  directed  his  attention  to  the 
reform  of  the  church  and  of  the  government.  The 
followers  of  this  able  and  energetic  man  were  numer- 
ous both  in  Italy  and  Germany.  See  Arnoldists. 
Against  this  powerful  party  Innocent  II.,  Celes- 
tiue  II.,  Lucius  II.,  .and  Eugenius  III.  found  it  neces- 
.sary  to  contend  earnestly  for  their  own  domestic 
power;  and  during  this  period  the  aggressions  of 
popery  on  the  rights  of  kings  and  nations  were  sus- 
pended. The  second  council  of  Lateran,  in  X.  D. 
1139,  at  which  a  thousand  bishops  were  present,  con- 
demned the  opinions  of  Arnold,  and  by  papal  in- 
fluence he  was  driven   from   Italy,  France,  and  Zu- 


rich, until  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  he  attained  su- 
preme power.  Rome  now  set  an  example  of  resist- 
ance to  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  confining 
the  Pope  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  to  the  possession  of  tithes  and  voluntary 
olierings.  Lucius  II.  led  an  army  against  the  Ro- 
man people,  and  though  he  was  killed  while  his 
troops  were  storming  the  city,  his  successor,  Euge- 
nius III.  made  no  attempts  to  conciliate  his  refrac- 
tory subjects,  but  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  king 
of  the  Normans  to  protect  him  from  their  violence. 
While  the  popes  were  thus  exposed  to  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  the  subjects  of  their  secular  govern- 
ment, a  work  appeared  from  the  pen  of  St.  Bernard, 
which  was  designed  to  prop  up  their  tottering  power. 
In  this  work,  which  was  entitled  '  Contemplations  on 
the  Papacy,'  the  author  exhibits  the  system  in  its 
most  favourable  aspect,  as  designed  by  God  for  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  candidly  predicts  that  its  worldly 
arrogance  will  prove  its  destruction.  Neither  b_v 
force  nor  flattery,  however,  could  the  Roman  people 
be  persuaded  to  suliject  themselves  anew  to  the  voke 
of  the  papacy,  and  it  was  not  until  they  discovered 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  hated  system  would  se- 
riously diminish  the  funds  of  the  Roman  cxclie>|Uer, 
that  they  consented  anew  to  surrender  their  liber- 
ties to  the  pontitls. 

Frederick  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  Germ.an}- with 
the  fixed  resolution  to  re-establish  if  possible  the  an- 
cient dominion  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  He  enter- 
tained the  bold  idea  of  rescidng  his  subjects  from  the 
subjection  which  had  been  so  long  yielded  to  a 
foreign  bishop,  and  of  forming  a  great  national  Ger- 
man Church,  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
arclibisho))  of  Treves.  The  project,  however,  was 
unsuccessful,  chiefly  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
Gerniivn  princes.  Soon  after  this  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  led  to  a  remarkable  assertion  on  the 
part  of  the  papac}',  of  the  right  to  bestow  kingdoms 
and  empires  at  pleasure.  Henry  II..  king  of  Eng- 
land, anxious  to  annex  Ireland  to  his  dominions,  ap- 
plied to  Pope  Adrian  IV.  to  .sanction  his  under- 
taking, declaring  tliat  his  chief  object  was  to  re- 
establish true  Christianity,  as  he  called  it,  in  that 
island.  Adrian  acceded  to  Henry's  request,  and 
wrote  him  a  letter  professing  to  give  over  Ireland  in- 
to his  hands.  This  conveyance  was  communicated 
by  Henry  to  the  Irish  hierarchy,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til several  years  bad  elapsed,  that  Henry  was  for- 
mally proclaimed  lord  of  Ireland,  and  the  severest 
censures  of  the  church  denounced  against  all  who 
should  impeach  the  donation  of  the  holy  see,  or  op- 
pose the  government  of  its  illustrious  representative. 
No  better  proof  could  be  given  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  decretal  and  canon  law,  as  to  the  p.Tpal  suprc- 
m.aey,  had  now  been  admitted,  than  the  fact  that  the 
English  king  asked  for  Ireland  as  a  gift  from  the 
Pope,  thus  acknowledging  the  superioritv  of  the  Ro- 
man pontifl".     This  admission  was,  of  course,  fatal  to 
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tlic  indepciulciice  of  Henry's  crown,  ami  iinvod  the 
way  for  the  exercise  of  tlie  painil  usurpation  in  the 
reign  of  his  son  John. 

Tlie  death  of  Adrian  gave  Frederick  an  oiii)or- 
tunify  of  as.«erting  tlie  ancient  riglit  of  tlie  emperors 
in  the  election  of  a  successor ;  but  finding  himself 
unable  to  push  matters  to  extremities,  he  contented 
himself  with  effecting  the  elecfiou  of  an  anti-pope, 
Victor  IV.,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  III.,  who 
was  elected  by  the  Norman  party  in  the  college  of 
cardinals.  The  choice  of  the  emperor  was  ratified 
by  a  council  summoned  to  meet  at  Pavia,  a.  d.  1100, 
and  several  of  the  clcrgj-,  especially  all  the  Cister- 
cian monks  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Victor,  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  His  rival  Alexan- 
der retired  to  France,  where  he  was  kindly  received, 
and  gained  over  to  his  interest  the  kings  of  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  most  other  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe.  In  11G4  Victor  died,  and  the  cardinals 
.  of  his  party  chose  as  his  successor  Guido,  bishop  of 
Crema,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Paschal  III.,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The  Komans,  how- 
ever, recalled  Alexander  from  France,  but  the  em- 
peror, having  occasion  to  enter  Italy  with  an  army 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  an  insurrection  of  the 
Lombards,  advanced  to  Rome,  and  took  possession 
of  the  citj',  Alexander  being  compelled  to  flee  in  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and  to  seek  shelter  among  the  Nor- 
mans. At  length,  in  11G7,  Alexander  recovered  his 
power  ill  Rome,  and  having  excommunicated  Fre- 
derick, deposed  him,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance.  The  death  of  Paschal  III.,  in 
1168,  was  followed  by  the  election  in  his  room  of 
Calixtus  III.,  who,  however,  though  confirmed  by 
the  emperor,  never  obtained  any  considerable  in- 
fluence. 

In  the  meantime  the  power  of  the  papacy,  while 
thus  keenly  opposed  in  Germany,  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  other  countries,  more  especially  in  France 
and  England.  To  this  result  the  famous  dispute  of 
Henry  II.  of  England  with  the  notorious  Thomas  h. 
Becket  not  a  little  contributed.  The  haughty  pre- 
late, with  whom  the  advancement  of  the  papal  au- 
thorit)'  was  a  paramount  object,  obstinately  perse- 
vered in  resisting  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  by 
which  all  ecclesiastics  were  placed  under  the  due 
control  of  the  sovereign.  lieckel  was  banished,  but 
lie  found  an  asylum  with  the  king  of  France.  The 
result  of  this  struggle,  which  takes  a  prominent  place 
in  English  history,  was,  that  Becket  triumphed  over 
Henry,  returned  to  ICngland,  and  issued  his  excom- 
munications against  his  opponents.  His  ambition 
and  insolence  provoked  Henry  to  niter  an  unguarded 
exclamation,  which  was  too  rigidly  intei-jjreted  by 
his  t'ollowers.  Becket  was  murdered  at  the  altar, 
and  the  Romi?h  Church  has  enrolled  him  in  the  list 
of  her  saints  and  martyrs.  Henry  was  alarmed  at 
the  unexpected  minder  of  the  archbishop,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  despatching  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
declaring  himself  ready  to  submit  to  any  penance 


which  the  Pojie  might  inflict,  and  to  comply  with 
any  demands  ho  might  make.  The  humiliation  of 
the  English  monaich  tended  more  than  any  event 
which  had  hajipened  for  a  long  period  to  enhance  the 
influence  of  the  papacy  tliroiighout  Europe.  This 
event  was  speedily  followed  by  another  still  more 
favourable  and  flattering  to  the  Pope  than  the  sub- 
mission of  Henry  ;  the  emperor  of  Germany  having 
agreed  to  recognize  Alexander  as  Pope,  to  receive 
absolution  at  his  hands,  to  restore  to  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  Home,  and  to  reiionnee  the 
anti-pope.  To  proclaim  his  triumph  over  schisma- 
tics and  kings,  Po[ie  Alexander  suniinoned,  in  A.  D. 
1178,  a  large  council,  which  was  attended  by  nearly 
300  prelates,  and  is  usually  reckoned  the  third  gen- 
eral Latcran  council.  To  prevent  any  schisms  in 
future  Irom  controverted  elections  of  the  popes,  this 
council  decreed  that  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cardinals  sliould  be  necessary  to  secure  the  success 
of  a  candidate. 

The  advances  which  the  papacy  had  already  made 
in  temporal  power  and  authority,  encouraged  the 
successors  of  Alexander  to  carry  on  a  renewed  strug- 
gle for  supremacy  with  the  emperors  of  Germany. 
The  contest  was  protracted  throughout  another  cen- 
tury, before  the  close  of  which  the  popes  had  con- 
trived to  exalt  themselves  far  above  the  occupants 
of  the  imperial  tlirone.  England  also,  through  the 
pusillanimity  of  King  John,  became  the  victim  of 
papal  ambition.  A  disputed  election  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  was  submitted  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Pope,  by  whom  it  was  pronounced  inva- 
lid, and  another  prelate  named  Eangton  nominated 
to  the  vacant  see.  King  John  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  papal  nominee,  and  seized  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  the  clergy.  Pope  Innocent  III.  then  laid  all 
England  under  an  interdict,  and  excommunicated  the 
king.  In  vain  did  John  strive  to  resist  this  act  of 
the  Romish  pontiti' ;  he  was  deposed  by  Innocent, 
and  his  kingdom  handed  over  to  Philip,  king  of 
France.  Alarmed  at  this  violent  exercise  of  papal 
authority,  John,  with  the  most  disgraceful  cowar- 
dice, humbled  himself  before  the  Pope,  and  consented 
to  receive  England  as  a  fief  from  the  holy  see. 
These  transactions  willed  forth  one  universal  cry  of 
indignation  from  the  English  people.  The  barons 
tiew  to  arms,  and  in  defiance  of  jiapal  prohibitions, 
John  was  compelled  to  sign  the  MACiNA  Ciiakta  of 
English  liberty.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Pope 
hurled  his  anathemas  against  the  estates  and  their 
charter;  the  papal  power,  notwithstanding  the  proud 
elevation  it  had  reached,  had  now  found  an  enemy 
too  powerful  to  be  withstood. 

Tlie  same  year  (121.5)  that  Innocent  HI.  was  foil- 
ed in  his  attempts  upon  England  by  the  nnflinching 
energy  of  her  nobles  and  people,  he  summoned  the 
fourth  council  of  Eateran,  which,  by  a  solemn  de- 
cree, declared  the  Pope  to  be  the  head  of  the  great 
Christian  family  of  nations,  and  elated  by  the  pre- 
eminent superiority  which  he  was  declared  to  pos- 
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sess,  Innocent,  in  liis  vanity,  likened  himself  to  tlie 
sun,  and  the  various  civil  governments  to  the  moon, 
receiving  their  liglit  from  him  as  from  a  feudal  lord. 
Great  was  the  presumption  involved  in  such  a  state- 
ment, but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  by  the  exertions 
of  this  ambitious  pontiff,  Rome  became  once  more 
the  head  of  the  civilized  world. 

At  his  death  Innocent  was  succeeded  by  Honori- 
us  III.,  a  man  of  mild  dispositions,  who  was  utterly 
unfit  to  maintain  tlie  ground  whicli  his  predecessor 
had  gained,  and,  accordingly,  allowed  the  power  of 
the  papacy  to  be  weakened  in  his  contest  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  The  reign  of  Honorius,  how- 
ever, was  very  brief,  and  to  repair  the  damage  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  his  weakness,  the  cardinals 
elected  as  his  successor  Gregory  IX.,  a  nephew  of 
Innocent  III.,  and  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  that  emi- 
nent Pope.  No  sooner  had  he  taken  his  seat  in 
St.  Peter's  chair  than  the  new  pontili"  assumed  an 
attitude  of  uncompromising  firmness  towards  the 
emperor.  At  his  coronation  Frederick  had  taken 
the  vow  of  the  cross,  and  renewed  it  at  Jerusalem. 
But  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  vow  during  the 
pontificate  of  Honorius,  he  had  always  evaded  com- 
pliance. But  Gregory  would  submit  to  no  further 
delay,  and  perceiving  that  Frederick  was  taking  no 
serious  steps  to  fulfil  his  vow  by  setting  out  for 
Palestine,  lie  issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  dilatory  emperor,  and  sent  it  round  to  all 
the  courts  and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Frederick,  actuated  by  mere  motives 
of  self-interest,  had  resolved  to  undertake  the  cru- 
sade in  earnest.  His  preparations  were  nearly  ready, 
and  disregarding,  therefore,  the  papal  ban,  he  ac- 
tually set  out  for  Palestine  in  August  1228.  The 
expedition  was  successful ;  he  entered  the  holy  city 
in  triumph,  placed  upon  his  head  the  crown  of  Je- 
rusalem, hastened  back  to  Italy,  and  drove  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Pope  before  him.  At  length  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  tlie  Emperor  and  the  Pope, 
by  which  full  satisfaction  was  made  to  the  papacy 
for  tlie  injuries  it  had  sustained,  and  even  new  poli- 
tical advantages  were  conferred  upon  it.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  i)eculiarly  seasonable,  as  the  Ro- 
mans, weary  of  the  priestly  domination  under  which 
they  had  suffered  so  much  oppression,  had  made  a 
determined  eftbrt  to  throw  oft'  the  yoke,  and  it  was 
only  througli  th?  effective  aid  of  the  emperor  that 
Gregory  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  temporal  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  success,  however,  whicli  Frederick  obtained 
soon  after,  in  his  war  with  the  Lombards,  awakened 
anew  the  jealousy  of  the  Pope.  The  result  was, 
tliat  both  parties  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  on 
Palm  Sunday  1239,  the  Pope  pronounced  a  solemn 
excommunication  against  the  emperor,  sending  it 
throughout  Europe  along  with  an  interdict  upon 
every  place  in  which  Henry  should  reside.  An  angry 
epistolary  controversy  now  ensued,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt was  made,  on  the  one  side,  to  show  the  injus- 


tice of  the  papal  sentence ;  and  on  the  other  to 
show  that  it  was  fully  warranted  by  the  conduct  of 
the  emperor.  But  the  di-spute  was  not  confined  to 
letters ;  tlie  Pope  raised  an  army  of  his  own,  and 
openly  joined  with  the  Lombards  and  Venetians 
against  Frederick,  who  in  turn  led  his  troops  into 
the  States  of  the  church,  and  shut  up  Gregory  in 
Rome.  In  these  circumstances  the  Pope,  belea- 
guered in  his  own  city,  issued  an  order  for  the  assem- 
bling of  a  general  council  the  following  year.  Fre- 
derick, however,  frustrated  this  design,  and  soon 
after  the  Roman  pontift"  died  in  extreme  old  age — 
an  event  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  promise  a  res- 
toration of  tranquiUity. 

Gregory  IX.  was  succeeded  by  Celestin  IV.,  who, 
however,  survived  his  elevation  only  a  montli,  and 
the  cardinals,  being  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  most 
suitable  person  to  supply  the  vacancy,  an  interreg- 
num of  two  years'  dui-ation  ensued,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  cardinal  of  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  fac- 
tion was  chosen  under  the  name  of  Innocent  IV. 
Tlie  new  pontift"  feeling  that  he  was  unable  to  cope 
with  Frederick  in  the  field,  endeavoured  to  baffle 
him  by  negotiation.  He  professed,  accordingly,  the 
utmost  readiness  to  be  at  peace  with  the  emperor, 
and  his  overtures  to  that  efiect  being  accepted,  a 
personal  interview  was  arranged,  at  which  a  treaty 
of  peace  should  be  finally  concluded.  Meanwhile 
the  Pope,  probably  afraid  to  meet  Frederick,  fled 
from  Rome  to  Genoa,  his  native  city,  and  after  in 
vain  asking  for  an  asylum  from  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Arragon.  he  repaired  to  the  free 
city  of  Lyons.  Here  he  assembled  a  council,  which 
solemnly  deposed  Frederick,  and  thus  kindled  a 
civil  war  throughout  the  empire.  Oflers  of  peace 
were  made  to  the  Pope  through  Louis  IX.,  king  of 
France  ;  but  these  oflers  were  rejected  by  Innocent, 
who  set  up  a  rival  emperor,  and  adopted  every  ex- 
pedient in  his  power  to  reduce  Frederick  to  submis- 
sion. Treason  and  rebellion  were  openly  preached 
at  the  instigation  of  his  holiness  by  man)'  Romish 
ecclesiastics  in  Germany,  and  the  Dominican  monks 
urged  their  hearers  to  deeds  of  blood. 

In  1250  the  Emperor  Frederick  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  imperial  government  by  his  son 
Conrad.  The  I'o]ie  returned  from  Lyons  to  Rome, 
and  as  if  Iiis  rage  had  been  only  redoubled  by  the 
death  of  his  enemy,  lie  persecuted  and  excommuni- 
cated the  young  emperor,  olTering  the  crown  of 
Sicily  to  a  brother  of  the  king  of  England,  and  after- 
wards to  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Fiance.  Germany 
was  now  the  scene  of  civil  commotions  of  the  most 
painful  kind,  the  clergy  fighting  against  the  laity, 
and  the  laity  against  the  clergy.  The  unexpected 
dtath  of  Conrad  did  not  diminish  the  hatred  of  the 
Pope  to  his  family,  although  the  young  emperor  be- 
fore his  death  had  bequeathed  his  infant  son  Conra- 
din  to  the  mercy  of  Innocent.  Unsubdued  by  this 
mark  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  even  by  an 
enemy,  the  pontitT  took  possession  of  the  Neapoli- 
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tMi  doniiiiiuiiK,  wliilu  Manrrcrl,  llic  illo^timntp  son 
of  Krcdoriok,  iixiirppd  tlie  llironc  of  Sicily,  atid  rc- 
finiiiS  10  do  lioiiiagc  to  tlic  Pope,  tlircalcncd  to  l)o- 
coinp  KA  foniiidaihle  nil  enemy  of  llic  |>n|>ncy  an  lii« 
fatlier  lind  tiecn.  At  tliia  juncture,  tlie  anibitioiiH 
career  of  Innocent  was  bronglit  to  a  clo^e  by  liln 
deatli.  wbicb  took  plaee  at  Naples  in  tlic  midst  of 
«i-liome»  for  tlie  aguraiidisement  of  the  papal  «ce. 
Mich  a.».  bad  tbey  not  been  arrefted,  would  in  all 
proliabiliiy  ore  long  bave  embroiled  tbc  wliolc  of 
the  Kuropeaii  kingdoms  in  a  senenil  war. 

Innocent  IV'.  wa.^  succeeded  by  Alexander  IV. 
wlio,  tbougli  be  excommunicated  Manfred,  found 
liimscif  unable  to  encounter  bim  alone,  and,  tbcrc- 
fore,  be  soiigbl  the  assistance  of  Henry  III.,  king  of 
Knt;);ind,  olToring  the  investiture  of  Sicily  to  bis  son 
Prince  Kdward.  Aid,  however,  was  refused,  and 
Manfred  setting  the  Pope  at  defiance,  raised  such  a 
spirit  of  insurrection  in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  Alcx- 
I  ander  tied  to  Viterbo,  where  he  died.  Urb.111  IV.,t1ie 
next  Pope,  followed  the  same  line  of  policy,  but 
while  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  view  of  giv- 
ing tlic  investiture  of  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  the  king  of  France,  be  also  was  cut  oil". 
The  negotiations,  however,  were  completed  by  bis 
Biicce».^or.  Clement  IV.,  who  entered  upon  his  pon- 
titicale  with  a  firm  determination  to  dcslrny  Man- 
fred, and  with  tliis  view  invited  Charles  to  come  into 
Italy.  In  accordance  witli  this  invitation.  Ciiarles 
act  out  for  Rome  with  a  large  army,  and  having  paid 
hom-agc  fo  the  Pope,  marelied  towards  Naples  to 
seize  his  new  dotninions.  Manfred  encountered  the 
invaders  at  Bencvcntum,  but  wiis  defeated  and  .slain, 
after  which  tbc  cruel  conqueror  murdered  the  wife, 
the  children,  aiid  sister  of  his  rival.  Coiinidin  now 
entered  Italy  to  assert  the  heieditary  claims  of  his 
family,  and  encouraged  by  the  entbiisi.a>ni  wiih  which 
be  was  received,  be  went  forward,  in  tlie  face  of 
]>apal  excommunications,  and  took  possession  of 
Rome.  Charles,  however,  appcareii  with  his  French 
army,  and  attacking  Conrndin,  took  bim  prisoner. 
He  subjected  the  young  prince,  who  w.is  only  six- 
teen years  of  age,  to  a  mock  trial,  and  cominandcd 
bim  to  be  executed.  Thus  perished  on  the  .icairold 
tbc  last  prince  of  the  bouse  of  Swabia,  which  bad 
lung  l>een  the  most  powerful  obst.icle  to  [lapal  usur- 
pation. The  triumph  of  the  papacy  now  appeared 
to  1)0  complete ;  Italy  wan  severed  from  the  (terniaii 
empire,  but  it  recovered  its  independence  only  to  be 
rent  asunder  by  contending  factious,  and  the  pon- 
liiVa  were  doomed  to  discover  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, wbicb  they  bad  so  latyely  eiicouraged.  was  a 
more  fonnidable  enemy  than  the  German  emperors 
tbemsclve.". 

Charles  of  Anjou,  fired  with  the  ambition  of  con- 
quest, aimed  almost  o|ienly  at  tbc  complete  sov- 
ereignty of  Italy.  Af'sumiiip  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar,  he  usurped  supn^ne  power,  and  funned  ibo 
project  of  overthrowing  the  (Sreek  ICinpire,  wbicb 
bad  jiial  been  restored  by  .Michael  Palsologus.    Urc- 


gory  X.  bad  succeeded  Clement  IV.  in  the  chair  of 
Si.  I'eier, and  lieing  anxious  to  rouse  Cbrisicndom  to 
a  new  Cru<ade,  as  well  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  scbiMn 
which  diiidvd  the  (ircck  and  Latin  churches,  le 
saw  that  to  elTect  these  object*,  it  wax  necessar}-  fur 
him  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  Charlca.  With  this 
view  he  procnrt'd  the  election  of  a  new  western  em- 
peror in  tbc  person  of  R<xlolpb  of  llapsburg,  who, 
in  entering  on  bis  government,  formally  renounced 
all  imperial  rights  over  the  ciiy  of  Rome,  and  made 
provi^ion  for  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
from  the  empire. 

It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregorj"  X.  Ih  t 
the  second  general  council  of  Lyons  was  convene  , 
at  which  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  mode 
of  electing  the  popes,  lly  this  system  the  cardi- 
nals are  bound  to  assemble  ten  days  after  the  death 
of  a  Pope  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  successor, 
and  to  remain  shut  up  iiniil  the  new  Pope  shall  be 
regularly  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Soon  after 
the  introduction  of  this  new  mode  of  election  to  the 
paj>al  chair,  the  cardinals  were  called  ujion,  wiib  ex- 
traordinary frequency,  to  exercise  their  privilege,  for 
it  so  happened,  after  the  death  of  Gregor)',  that,  in 
the  course  of  one  single  year,  three  separate  pontifi- 
cates began  and  ended,  those,  namely,  of  Innocent  V., 
Adriiui  v.,  and  .lobn  XX.  These  .•.bort-lived  Popes 
were  succeeded  by  Nicholas  III.,  who  was  well  qua- 
lified to  defeat  the  projects  of  Charles.  The  first 
step  which  this  ambitious  and  crafty  ponlilV  took 
after  bis  election,  vena  to  enter  into  iiegotialiuiis 
with  the  Emperor  Rodulpli.  Charles,  alarmed  at 
this  coalilion,  readily  made  concessions,  resigning 
the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar  to  please  Rodolph,  and 
that  (if  Roman  senator,  to  gratify  the  Pope.  Ru- 
dolph, remembering  that  the  house  of  Ilajisburg 
owed  its  elev.iiioii  to  the  papal  see,  yielded  to  every 
demand  of  NichoIa.s,  and  confirmed  the  grants  which 
bad  been  made  to  the  popes  by  Cliarlemagne  and  his 
successors.  Ignorant  of  his  herc<litary  rights,  he 
pemiitlcd  the  provinces,  which  Runic  called  the 
p.ilrimony  of  St.  Peter,  to  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  empire.  Thus  the  jiajiacy  was  formed  into  a 
kingdom,  ami  the  Pope  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Euro- 
pean sovcrei.;n». 

At  this  time. Charles  having  lost  the  affections  of  Iiis 
subjects  by  his  tyrannical  cnndiict,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingduin.  The  Sici- 
lians were  quite  prepared  for  revolt,  and  a  signal  of 
insiirroeiion  was  about  to  be  given,  when  the  death 
of  Nicholas  deliverid  CharKs  from  his  most  fonni- 
diible  foe.  A  Frencbiiian  was  now  elected  to  the 
vacant  see,  who  took  the  tille  of  Martin  IV.,  and 
bis  clevatii>n  iM'ing  cliietly  due  to  the  infiuence  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Anjou.  the  new  pontilV,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  bis  patron,  restored  to  him 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator.  The  conspiracy, 
liowe«er,  which  had  been  t'orining  in  Sicily  to  put  an 
end  to  French  rule  in  the  person  of  Charles,  was  now 
matured,   and  on    the   evening  of  I'Jutcr  Monday, 
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A.  D.  1282,  the  Sicilians,  at  the  signal  of  the  bell 
for  vespers  service,  flew  to  arms,  and  massacred  all 
the  French  on  the  island,  declaring  the  rule  of  the 
foreign  tyrant  to  be  at  an  end.  This  wholefale 
butchery  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  When  this  event  occurred,  Charles 
was  at  Orvieto  holding  a  consultation  with  the 
Pope,  and  when  the  tidings  of  the  revolt  reached 
liini,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds ;  he  prevailed 
upon  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  the  Sicilians,  and 
all  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  their  cause, 
while  he  himself  hastily  assembled  an  army  and  laid 
siege  to  Messina.  For  a  time  the  inliabitauts  were 
so  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  papal  legate,  and 
the  boastings  of  the  French,  that  they  thought  of 
surrendering,  but  they  were  happily  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  who  came  to  their 
assistance  with  a  fleet.  The  rage  of  the  Pope  was 
now  turned  against  Peter,  who,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  interdict  pronounced  upon  his  kingdom  and  the 
papal  ban  upon  himself,  kept  possession  of  Sicily, 
and  set  the  Pope  at  defiance.  Cliarles  made  two 
different  attempts  to  recover  his  kingdom,  but  with- 
out success ;  and  both  lie  and  Martin  were  cut  off 
the  same  year,  1285. 

During  the  pontificates  of  the  tln'ee  succeeding 
popes,  Honorius  IV.,  Nicholas  IV.,  and  Celestin  V., 
war  was  still  carried  on  between  the  sons  of  Peter 
and  the  sons  of  Charles.  The  result  was,  that  the 
crown  of  Sicily  was  given  over  to  the  princes  i  f 
Arragon,  who  recognized  the  Pope  as  their  liege 
lord,  while  Cliarles  II.  having  consented  to  renounce 
all  claim  to  the  throne  of  Sicily,  was  secured  in  the 
possessioi  of  Naples. 

Celestin  V.,  when  elected  to  the  pontificate,  was 
an  old  monk,  who  had  lived  for  many  years  as  a 
hermit,  and  being  totally  unfit  for  the  olTice  to  which 
he  was  chosen,  was  persuaded  to  resign  ;  whereupon 
Cardinal  Cajetan  ascended  the  papal  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Boniface  VIII.  This  remarkable  man 
was  at  once  crafty,  ambitious,  and  despotic.  His 
chief  aim,  in  undertaking  the  papal  office,  was  to 
establish  to  himself  an  undisputed  sovereignty 
over  ecclesiastics,  princes,  and  nations,  a  sovereign- 
ty, in  fact,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  He  com- 
menced his  ambitious  career  by  interfering  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  authoritatively 
commanding  Frederick  of  Arragon  to  lay  aside  the 
title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  forbidding  all  princes  and 
their  subjects,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
lend  him  their  support.  Not  contented,  however, 
with  intermeddling  with  the  rulers  of  Italian  princi- 
palities, he  resolved  to  establish  his  authority,  if  pos- 
sible, over  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
For  this  pur|iose  he  wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  to  Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  and  to  Adol- 
pluis,  emperor  of  Germany,  commanding  them,  under 
pain  of  excomniuniealion,  to  settle  their  differences 
without  delay.  This  bold  and  presumptuous  step 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  lately  acknowledged 


rights  and  duties  of  the  papacy,  but  Philip,  who  was 
one  of  the  ablest  monarchs  in  Christendom  at  that 
time,  wrote  toBoniface  a  firm,  though  courteous  reply, 
stating  his  readiness  to  listen  to  any  exhortalioii 
coming  from  the  see  of  Rome,  but  declaring  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  receive  a  command  even  from 
such  a  quarter.  The  Pope,  however,  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  lunnble  the  haughty  monarch  ;  and  an 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  now  pre- 
sented itself.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  his  war 
with  England,  Philip  had  raised  heavy  contributions 
from  the  church  and  clergy,  and  some  French  pre- 
lates having  forwarded  a  complaint  to  Rome,  the 
Pope  gladly  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
and  issued  the  celebrated  bull,  called,  from  its  com- 
mencing words,  "  Clericis  laicos,"  excommunicating 
the  kings  who  .should  levy  ecclesiastical  subsidies, 
and  the  priesf.s-  who  should  pay  them  ;  and  with- 
drawing the  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tri- 
bunals. 

The  attempt  of  Boniface  to  establish  a  theo'racy 
independent  of  monarchy  excited  general  indigna- 
tion, not  in  France  alone,  but  in  other  countries. 
In  England  Edward  resorted  to  an  expedient  by 
which  he  compelled  the  ecclesiastics  to  pay  their 
subsidies,  namely,  ordering  his  judges  to  admit  no 
causes  in  which  ecclesiastics  were  the  complain- 
ants, but  to  try  every  suit  brought  against  them. 
The  king  of  France,  again,  while  he  refrained  from 
opeidy  opposing  the  Pope's  bidl,  published  a  roy.al 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  ex|)ort  from  his  dominions 
of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  provisions,  or  munitions  of 
war  without  a  license  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  for- 
bade foreign  merchants  to  settle  in  France.  Such  an 
edict  as  this  would  necessarily  affect,  in  a  very  se- 
rious manner,  the  papal  treasury,  and  therefore, 
Boniface  lost  no  time  in  remonstrating  with  Philip, 
and  tn-ging  upon  him  to  modify  his  edict.  At  the 
same  time  the  French  bishops  entreated  Boniface  to 
render  his  bull  less  stringent,  there  being  no  small 
danger  that  the  effect  of  such  a  papal  decree  as  the 
"  Clericis  laicos,"  might  be  the  irretrievable  ruin  of 
the  Gallican  church.  The  Pope,  accordingly,  aban- 
doned some  of  the  most  obnoxious  provisions  of  the 
bull,  and  allowed  Philip  to  impose  a  tribute  upon 
the  clergy  of  France  to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  of 
their  revemies  for  three  years.  Still  further  to  gra- 
tify the  king  and  the  whole  French  nation,  Boniface 
carried  out  the  canonization  of  Louis  IX.,  which  had 
been  delayed  for  twenty-five  years.  Finally,  the 
Pope  promised  to  Philip  that  he  would  support  his 
brother  Charles  of  Valois,  as  a  candidate  for  the  im- 
perial crown,  and  thus  restore  the  empire  to  France. 
These  measures  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  French  monarch,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1298,  the  dispute  between  Philip  and  Edward  was 
subn,itted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  who.  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  published  his  decision  in 
the  form  of  a  bull.  To  the  astonishment  and  tuer- 
tificafion  of  the  king  of  France,  Boniface   decided 
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that  Giiicniie  sliould  be  restored  to  Eii^Iaiul,  that 
tlie  count  of  Flamlers  should  receive  back  all  liis  for- 
mer possessions,  and  that  Philip  himself  should  un- 
dertake a  new  Crusade.  When  this  papal  decree 
was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  French  court,  the 
king  listened  to  it  with  a  smile  of  contempt  ;  but 
the  connt  of  Artois,  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  the 
Pope,  seized  the  bull,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  flung  the 
fra.Ljnients  into  the  tire. 

Wilhout  deigning  to  send  any  formal  reply  to  the 
Pope's  bull,  Philip  rene.ved  the  war.  Angry  reproach- 
es now  passed  between  the  Komiin  pontilf  and  the 
French  monarch,  and  the  [i.ipal  legate  in  France  w.is 
thrown  into  prison  for  high  treason.  Boniface  now 
issued  edicts  summoning  tlie  French  prelates  to 
Rome  ;  but  the  king  appealed  to  his  people,  and  con- 
vened a  general  diet  of  his  kingdom.  The  three  estates 
assembled  in  1302,  ,-ind  were  unanimous  in  declaring 
France  to  be  independent  of  the  holy  see.  Boniface, 
accordingly,  commenced  a  contest  with  the  whole 
French  n.ition.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  claimed 
France  as  a  papal  fief;  but  he  maintained  that  every 
creature,  on  pain  of  final  perdition,  was  bound  to 
obey  the  Roman  bishop.  He  then  proceeded  to 
excommunicate  the  king,  who  appealed  once  more 
to  a  general  diet  of  his  kingdom.  Before  that  body 
he  accused  Boniface  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes,  and 
demanded  that  a  general  council  should  be  forthwith 
summoned  for  tlie  trial  of  the  poulitV.  His  holiness 
in  turn  pronounced  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom  of 
France,  and  bestowed  the  French  crown  upon  tlie 
emperor  of  Germany.  At  the  instigation  of  Philip, 
the  Pope  was  imprisoned  in  his  own  city  of  .\nagni, 
and  although,  after  three  days,  he  was  liberated  by 
liis  countrymen,  such  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
him,  by  the  dishonour  shown  to  his  sacred  per.son, 
that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  death  of  Boniface  marks  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  tlie  papacy.  From  this  time  we  find  it 
seeking  to  avoid  provoking  the  hostility  of  kings  and 
emperors,  acting  only  on  the  defensive,  and  though 
still  theoretically  maintaining  its  claims  to  universal 
supremacy,  making  no  active  elVorts  to  enforce 
them.  Gregory  VH.,  Innocent  HI.,  and  Boni- 
face VHI.,  stand  out  from  the  long  list  of  ponliiVs  as 
earnest  supporters  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
popes,  and  vindicators  of  their  supreme  sovereignty, 
not  only  over  the  church,  but  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  e.'irth. 

Benedict  XL,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  being  of 
a  mild  and  pacific  disposition,  sought  a  reconci- 
liation with  the  French  king,  by  revoking  all  the 
decrees  which  had  been  passed  against  France. 
But  the  early  death  of  this  pontiff  prepared  the  way 
for  a  new  crisis,  in  which  the  political  system  of  the 
papacy  suffered  greater  shocks  than  any  to  which  it 
had  been  hitherto  exposed.  When  the  cardinals 
met  for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Benedict,  the 
French  and  Italian  parties  were  so  violently  opjiosed 
to  each  other,  that  the  election  was  protracted  for 


several  mom  lis  ;  but  at  length  the  choice  fell  upot 
Bcrtrand  d'Agoust,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Clement  V.  This  w.as  the  first 
of  the  series  of  popes  who  took  up  their  residence 
at  .\vignon  instead  of  Rome.  By  this  new  arrange- 
ment the  Pope  was  brought  into  a  state  of  complete 
dependence  upon  the  French  monarchs,  whose  in- 
terest it  now  became  to  perpetuate  and  uphold  the 
papacy.  For  about  five  years,  however,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  new  Pope  to  reside  permanently  within 
the  dominions  of  France  was  carefully  concealed, 
but  at  length  it  was  openly  divulged.  The  chief 
object  which  Clement  seemed  to  have  in  view  was  to 
secure  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  French 
king.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  according- 
ly, he  bestowed  upon  Philip  a  gi-ant  of  the  tenth  of 
all  church  property  in  France  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  and  secured  the  future  election  of  popes  in  the 
French  interest,  by  nominating  ten  French  cardi- 
nals. But  one  of  the  most  fliigrant  instances  of  the 
complete  subserviency  of  Clement  to  the  will  of 
Philip,  was  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  abolition 
of  the  order  of  Knights  Templar,  having  issued  a 
bull  to  that  effect. 

The  nuu-der  of  Albert  I.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
which  occuri'ed  in  1.S08,  led  Philip  to  resume  his 
old  project  of  securing  the  imperial  throne  for  his 
brother  Charles  of  Valois.  The  electors,  however, 
were  not  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
French  king,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Henry  of 
Luxemburg,  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  bear- 
ing the  title  of  Ilemy  VII.  The  Pope  approved 
aiul  confirmed  the  election,  and  commissioned  his 
cardinals  to  crown  the  new  emperor  at  Rome. 
Henry  no  sooner  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
than  he  put  forward  his  claims  to  be  recognized  as 
sovereign  of  Italy;  and  in  virtue  of  this  assumed 
dignity,  he  summoned  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  to 
appear  before  him  as  his  vassal,  and  on  his  failing  to 
appear,  he  put  him  imder  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Clement,  claiming  to  be  Henry's  superior,  removed 
the  ban  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  e.vcommunicate 
the  emperor.  The  wars  were  now  about  to  be  re- 
newed between  the  p.ipacy  and  the  empire;  but  the 
sudden  death  of  Henry  followed  soon  after  by  the 
death  of  Clement,  obviated  in  the  meantime  such  a 
calamity.  But  the  vacancy  thus  caused  in  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  in  the  pap.al  see,  led,  in  the  eve 
of  both,  to  a  disputed  succession.  After  a  delay  of 
two  years  another  French  Pope,  John  XXIL.  was 
elected.  Philip,  king  of  France,  did  not  long  sur- 
vive Clement,  and  during  the  vacancy  in  the  papal 
chair,  Philip's  successor.  Louis  X.,  also  died. 

At  this  period  almost  every  kingdom  of  Europe  was 
in  a  disturbed  and  distracted  slate,  and  the  new 
Pope  took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  dissensions  to 
revive  the  papal  claims  to  the  supremacy  of  llaly. 
In  the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  also,  in  place  of 
Henry.  Pope  John  availed  himself  of  the  diti'erence 
of  opinion  among  the  electors,  some  favouring  Louis 
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of  Bavaria,  and  otl'.ei's  Frederick  of  Austria,  to  ad- 
vance his  claim  to  act  as  vicar  of  the  empire  during 
an  interregnum.  He  issued  a  bull  accordingly  as- 
serting this  claim  in  1317.  And  the  better  to  secure 
his  liold  upon  the  empire,  John  caused  an  oath  to 
lie  taken  by  all  the  German  bishops,  that  they  would 
not  acknowledge  as  emperor  any  one  wliom  he  should 
not  confirm  in  that  dignity.  At  length,  liowever, 
the  battle  of  Muhldorf  established  Louis  of  Bavaria 
on  the  imperial  throne,  and  tliongh  the  Pope  bad 
been  inclined  to  favour  Frederick  of  Austria,  he 
now  vainly  endeavoured  to  gain  over  tlie  successful 
sovereign.  Louis  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Romans  without  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
Pope,  and  exercised  imperial  rights  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  John  was  indignant  at  his  authority  being 
thus  palpably  overlooked,  and  after  having,  to  no 
purpose,  required  him  to  abandon  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  he  excommunicated  liim 
in  a  bull  dated  March  1324.  In  reply  to  the  fulnd- 
nations  of  the  pontiff,  the  diet  of  Katisbon,  which 
met  the  same  year,  decreed  that  no  papal  bull 
against  tlie  emperor  should  be  received,  and  that 
any  person  wlio  should  attempt  to  introduce  such 
a  document  should  be  forthwith  expelled  from  the 
empire. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Ghibelline  party,  Louis 
marched  into  Italy  in  1327,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  he  entered  Rome,  avid  was  crowned 
in  St.  Peter's  by  foiu'  temporal  barons,  having  al- 
ready received  the  crown  of  Lonibardy  at  Milan,  lie 
now  called  together  a  public  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  hi  their  presence  deposed  John  from  the 
pontificate  as  an  arcb-beretic.  In  a  similar  assembly 
simnnoned  a  few  weeks  thereafter  he  presented  the 
Romans  with  a  Pope  under  the  title  of  Nicholas  V. 
Meanwhile,  Pope  John  at  Avignon  was  issuing  bulls 
and  decrees  against  the  emperor  without  the  slight- 
est eft'ect.  The  emperor,  however,  having  soon  lost 
his  influence,  first  at  Rome,  and  then  throughout 
Italy  generally,  returned  to  Germany  ;  and  bis  Pope 
was  seized  and  sent  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  life.  ]5y  a  papal  decree  Italy  was  for 
ever  separated  from  (lerm.iny. 

Louis  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Germany,  and  began  to  long  for  a  reconci- 
liation with  the  church.  The  Pope,  perceiving  that 
he  was  ready  to  make  extensive  concessions,  endea- 
voured to  prevail  upon  him  unconditionally  to  abdi- 
cate. But  while  negotiations  were  in  progress  on 
this  subject  Pope  John  died.  His  successor  in  the 
papal  chair,  Benedict  XII.,  urged  strongly  upon 
Louis  to  carry  out  his  proposed  abdication  ;  but  it 
was  prevented  by  French  influence.  The  complete 
dependence  of  the  popes,  indeed,  upon  the  king  of 
France,  was  felt  by  the  imperial  princes  to  be  at- 
tended with  many  disadvantages,  and  all  the  estates 
agreed  to  adopt  as  a  fundamental  princijjle  of  state 
policy,  that  the  imperial  dignity  and  power  are  de- 
rived  immediately  from   God,   and,   therefore,    the 
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emperor  needed  no  other  confirmation,  having  no 
superior  in  things  temporal. 

In  1342  Benedict  having  died,  was  succeeded 
by  Clement  VI.,  who  maintained  with  unabated 
earnestness  the  contest  between  the  papacy  and 
the  emperors.  In  vain  did  Louis  apply  for  absolu- 
tion ;  the  refusal  was  followed  by  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication in  1343,  which  was  renewed  in  1346. 
and  the  electors,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope 
elected  to  the  empire  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  This  election  was  opposed  by 
the  other  estates,  who  strongly  protested  against  the 
assumption  that  tlie  Pope  had  power  to  depose  the 
emperor.  Charles  fled  to  France,  and  it  was  not 
until  two  years  after  the  death  of  Louis,  which  took 
place  in  1347,  that  he  was  recognized  as  emperor, 
and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Nor  would  the 
election  of  the  Bohemian  prince  have  been  accepted 
even  then,  had  not  the  Germans  become  weary  of 
fighting  with  the  popes. 

While  these  conte.st*  were  actively  maintained  be- 
tween the  papacy  and  the  empire,  other  countries 
were  also  embroiled  in  similar  quarrels.  In  Kng- 
laiid,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  a  dispute  hav- 
ing arisen  between  the  sovereign  and  the  othei 
estates  of  the  realm,  the  Pope  was  requested  to  act 
as  arbiter.  Legates,  accordingly,  were  desiiatcbed 
from  Rome  with  full  powers  to  adjust  the  dispute; 
but  the  powerful  party  which  was  ojiposed  to  Kd- 
wai-d,  refused  to  allow  the  legation  to  enter  the  king- 
dom. The  Pope  was  indignant  at  tlie  insult  oflered 
to  bis  deputies,  and  forthwith  he  laid  England  under 
an  interdict,  but  from  reasons  of  policy  he  did  not 
see  fit  to  push  matters  to  extremities.  A  second 
time  Edward  foimd  it  necessary  to  apply  for  the 
good  offices  of  the  popes.  Being  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Scotch  under  Robert  Bruce,  and  finding 
that  matters  had  taken  an  nnfavonrable  turn,  he 
despatched  an  embassy  to  John  XXII.,  in  1316, 
asking  his  assistance,  and  promising  payment  of  all 
arrears  due  to  the  Holy  see,  as  well  as  expressly 
acknowledging  papal  rights  in  England.  This  ap- 
peal to  Rome  was  gladly  received,  and  the  Pojie 
without  delay  issued  a  command  to  the  Scottish 
king  to  cease  from  hostilities,  and  make  a  truce  with 
Edward,  at  the  same  time  charging  the  Irish,  who 
were  threatening  rebellion,  to  continue  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Englisli  monarch.  The  papal  orders 
were  disregarded  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
both  countries,  accordingly,  were  laid  under  an  in- 
terdict. The  war  continued,  and  the  king  of  Scot- 
land in  turn,  finding  himself  in  diflicnhies,  applied  to 
the  Pope,  who  const-nted  to  remove  the  interdict 
from  Scotland,  and  to  compel  the  king  of  England  to 
conclude  a  truce  for  two  years.  Thus  did  Rome  suc- 
ceed in  procuring  the  recognition  of  papal  rights 
both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Notwith^tanding  the  close  connection  between  the 
pa]ial  court  at  Avignon  and  the  court  of  France,  a 
quarrel  ensued  between  them  in  1340.  Edward  111. 
3r 
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of  i;n:,'liiiKl.  wlio  Imil  so  far  reduced  tlie  F'reiicli  un- 
der liis  auiliurity,  tliat  lie  caused  liiniself  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Prance,  di>>patc!ie(l  an  ambassailor 
to  tlie  Pope  at  Avignon.  While  on  liis  jouniey  tlie 
ambassador  was  seized  by  Philip,  the  French  king, 
and  the  Pope,  on  hearing  the  intelligence,  laid  the 
whole  kinsdom  of  France  under  an  interdict,  a  step 
which  led  to  the  speedy  subniis-sion  of  the  king,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  ambassador. 

Pope  Clement  VI.  died  in  1352.  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Innocent  VI..  on  whose  elevation  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  cardinals  to  obtain  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  papal  movements,  and  to  have  one-half  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Clmreh  of  Rome  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Had  this  attempt  been  successful,  it 
would  have  inflicted  a  fatal  blow  upon  the  power  of 
the  papacy ;  but  the  new  Pope  made  it  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  pontilicate  to  annul  the  arrangement 
by  a  formal  deed  of  cassation.  He  reduced  also  the 
splendour  of  his  court  at  .Avignon,  and  introduced 
various  salutary  refonns.  During  the  whole  of  his 
reign  war  raged  between  England  and  France,  and 
on  this  account  he  was  better  able  to  maintain 
his  independence  of  French  influence  and  control 
than  any  of  his  predece.ssors  throughout  the  en- 
tire line  of  Avignon  popes.  For  a  time  after  the 
removal  of  the  pontiiis  from  Italy  to  France,  the 
Romans  rejoiced  in  their  deliverance  from  papal 
rule,  but  the  warm  friends  of  the  papacy  felt  that 
the  change  in  the  scat  of  government  was  injurious 
both  to  the  power  and  the  prestige  of  the  popes,  and 
that  it  was  most  desirable,  now  that  they  could  act 
independently,  that  they  should  transfer  the  papal 
coiu't  again  to  Rome.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  the 
wishes  of  his  ciudinals,  and  of  the  king  of  France, 
Urban  V.,  who  succeeded  to  the  pontificate  in  1362, 
removed  in  1367  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  Roman  people,  who  had  long  felt  that 
their  city  had  lost  much  of  its  greatness  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  popes. 

Matters  had  now  apparently  returned  to  their  an- 
cient order,  and  the  spectacle  was  witnesseil  by 
the  Romans,  of  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
emperor  was  seen  leading  the  Pope's  horse  from 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  St.  Peters  church,  and 
officiating  as  his  deacon  at  the  celebration  of  high 
mass.  Urban  had  not,  however,  remained  at  Rome 
more  than  two  or  three  years,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Avignon,  alleging,  however,  no  other 
reason  for  the  sudden  step  than  the  general  good  of 
the  church.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  im- 
pelling motives  which  led  to  the  change,  it  was  far 
from  favourable  in  its  results  to  the  temporal  in- 
interests  of  the  papacy.  The  Romans  were  emaged 
at  being  so  soon  deprived  of  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  the  residence  of  the  jjopes  in  their 
city;  and  at  length  Gregory  XI.,  the  successor  of 
Urban,  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his 
Italian  subjects,  and  returned  in  1377  to  Rome.     His 


reception,  however,  by  the  States  of  the  church  was 
far  from  encouraging,  and  he  was  actually  preparing 
to  set  out  again  for  France,  when  he  died  in  March 
1.'578. 

As  Gregory  ha<i  ended  his  days  in  Rome,  the 
conclave  was  held  in  that  city  for  the  election  of  a 
,  successor,  and  the  Romans  having  influenced  the 
election,  an  Italiiin  Pope  was  at  length  obtained  in. 
the  person  of  Urban  VI.,  who  was  unanimously 
elected,  and  gladly  hailed  by  the  Roman  pcojile. 
No  sooner  had  the  new  poniilV  taken  his  seAt  in 
St.  Peter's  chair  than  he  began  to  treat  with  the 
most  unwarranted  severity  the  cardinals  of  the 
French  jiarly,  charging  them  with  extravagance,  and 
even  immorality,  reducing  their  pensions,  and  in 
every  way  striving  to  weaken  their  influence.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  twelve  French  cardinals 
fled  to  Anagni,  fron\  which  place  they  invited  Urban 
to  confer  with  them  on  the  afiairs  of  the  church. 
The  Pope  made  no  reply,  and  having  gained  over 
to  their  party  three  Italian  cardinals,  they  souglit 
the  protection  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  and 
being  assured  of  the  royal  support,  they  issued  a 
manifesto,  declaring  that,  in  the  election  of  Urban 
they  had  acted  under  constraint.  In  vain  did  the  Pope 
appeal  to  a  general  council,  to  which  he  was  willing 
to  submit  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  his  elec- 
tion. The  proposal  was  only  met  by  another  mani- 
festo declaring  the  election  of  Urban  to  have  been 
illegal,  and  calling  upon  him  to  resign  the  office 
without  delay.  In  the  course  of  a  month  they  for- 
mally chose  one  of  their  own  body,  Cardinal  Robert 
of  Geneva,  for  their  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  Thus  was  effected  the  well-known  schism 
of  the  papacy,  which  lasted  from  1378  to  1428. 

The  difierent  European  nations  were  divided  in 
regard  to  the  rival  pontiffs,  some  adhering  to  the 
one,  and  some  to  the  other.  The  chief  supporters  of 
Urban  were  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  kings  of 
England,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark ;  while  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  along 
with  Queen  .Joanna  of  Naples,  adhered  to  Clement. 
The  latter  ponlifl",  who  was  the  proper  successor  of 
the  French  popes,  endeavoured  at  first  to  maintain 
his  ground  in  Italy,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to 
escape  to  France,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Avignon.  The  two  riv;J  popes  hurled  anathemas  at 
each  other,  and  though  Urban  died  in  1389,  the 
schism  was  not  thereby  brought  to  an  end ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  so  violent  was  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  French,  that  almost  immediately  they 
chose  a  successor  in  the  person  of  Boniface  IX.  This 
new  Pope  made  a  proposal  to  Clement,  that  if  he 
would  resign  all  claim  to  the  pontificate,  he  would 
appoint  him  his  legate  in  all  the  countries  which  had 
acknowledged  him  as  Pope.  The  olTer  was  instantly 
and  indignantl)'  rejected.  The  first  etfective  move- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  peace  was  made  by  the 
University  of  Paris,  which  drew  up  a  memorial  re- 
commending the  abdication  of  both  the  contending 
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popes,  calling  upon  Cliarles  VI.,  the  king  of  France, 
10  support  them  in  making  this  pacific  recommenda- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  memorial  was  forwarded  to 
Clement  at  Avignon,  and  such  was  the  eifect  pro- 
duced upon  liim  that  it  caused  his  death.  No  sooner 
did  this  event  happen,  than  the  French  king  urged 
upon  the  cjirdinals  at  Avignon  to  take  no  steps  in  tlie 
meantime  towards  tilling  up  the  vacancy  thus  caused 
in  the  pontiiieate.  The  cardinals  inclined  to  follow 
the  suggestion,  but  declared  their  readiness  to  bind 
the  Pope  whom  they  sliould  elect  to  abdicate  as  soon 
as  the  rival  pontitf  at  Home  should  do  the  same. 
Accordingly,  they  elected  Cardinal  Peter  de  Lucca 
under  the  title  of  Benedict  XIII.  ;  but  tliough  he 
solemnly  swore  to  abdicate,  he  sternly  refused  when 
called  upon  to  fulfil  liis  engagement.  Boniface  IX., 
the  rival  pontiff  in  Rome,  adopted  the  same  course. 
Tlie  courts  of  Europe  being  earnestly  desirous  to  put 
an  end  to  this  unseemly  schism  in  the  papacy,  re- 
solved to  use  compulsory  measures,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  about  the  alidication  of  the  two  refractory 
popes.  Benedict  was  more  unpopular  than  Boni- 
face, and  against  him,  therefore,  the  sovereigns  di- 
rected their  attack.s.  Tlie  king  of  France  led  the 
way  in  this  movement,  publishing  an  edict  charging 
both  popes  witli  unfaitlil'ulness  to  their  engagement, 
renouncing  on  the  part  of  his  people  all  obedience  to 
Benedict,  and  declaring  that  the  French  Cluirch 
should  be  governed  only  by  its  own  bi.'^liops,  who 
alone  should  fill  up  the  vacant  benefices.  Besides 
issuing  this  manifesto,  the  king  of  France  despatched 
an  army  to  Avignon,  which  shut  up  Benedict  for 
three  years  in  his  own  palace. 

Boniface  was  supported  by  Robert,  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  .sent  an  expedition  into  Ital}'  to  m.ain- 
taiii  the  authority  of  the  Italian  Pope  in  opposition 
to  that  of  his  rival.  Shortly  afcer,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  French  king  and  Benedict, 
who  agreed  to  abdicate  as  soon  as  it  might  appear  to 
be  necessary.  This  Pope,  in  1404,  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Bonitace,  inviting  him  to  a  personal  con- 
ference on  the  present  complicated  state  of  aflairs  ; 
but  while  the  ambassadors  were  still  in  Rome,  Boni- 
face died,  and  availing  themselves  of  this  event  to 
promote  the  interests  of  their  master,  they  urged 
upon  the  cardinals  the  importance  and  desirableness 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  unhappy  schism  by  elect- 
ing Benedict.  The  French  Pope,  however,  had  ren- 
dered himself  so  unpopular,  that  the  Italian  cardi- 
nals preferred  to  choose  a  Pope  of  their  own,  and 
fixed  upon  Innocent  VII. ;  and  when,  after  a  brief 
pontificate,  he  died  in  1406,  they  chose  Gregoiy  XII., 
imposing  in  both  cases  the  condition,  tliat  they 
should  abdicate  as  soon  as  Benedict  should  take  tlie 
same  step.  A  reasonable  time  having  elapsed,  and 
there  being  still  no  prospect  of  either  the  one  Pope 
or  the  other  abdicating,  the  cardinals,  on  both  sides, 
at  length  laid  aside  their  divisions,  and  convoked  a 
general  council,  which  met  at  Pisa  in  1400.     To  tliis 


important  assembly  the  eyes  of  the  whole  church 
were  anxiously  turned.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  highly  influential,  and  envoys  also  were  present 
from  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  the  principle  was 
formally  aflirmed,  that  the  power  with  which  Christ 
invested  the  church  was  independent  of  the  Pope. 
The  two  rival  pontiffs  were  then  summoned  before 
the  council,  and  after  a  i-egular  trial,  were  deposed 
for  contumacy  and  the  violation  of  their  solemn  en- 
gagements. It  only  now  remained  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor, and  the  cardinals  having  gone  into  conclave, 
they  presented  to  the  council  an  aged  and  peaceful 
cardinal  as  the  new  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander V.  Notwithstanding  this  unanimous  election, 
however,  and  its  ratification  by  the  council,  Bene- 
dict still  maintained  authority  in  Spain  and  in  Scot- 
land, while  Gregory  was  acknowledged  by  Rupert, 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples. 
Thus  Christendom  beheld  the  strange  spectacle  of 
three  popes  reigning  at  one  and  the  same  time,  each 
professing  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
The  party  of  Alexander  V.  was  by  far  the  strong- 
est ;  but  his  adherents,  who  hailed  his  election  as 
likely  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the  church,  were 
not  a  little  disappointed  by  his  postponement  of  all 
such  matters  to  a  council  which  he  pledged  himself 
to  summon  for  the  purpose  in  the  course  of  three 
years.  The  advanced  age,  however,  at  which  he 
assumed  the  tiara  gave  small  promise  of  a  lengthened 
pontificate.  In  one  short  year,  accordingly,  his 
course  was  run,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal 
Cossa,  under  llie  title  of  John  XXIII.  The  new 
pontiff',  who,  in  early  life,  had  been  a  pirate,  was 
better  fitted  for  the  management  of  secular  affairs 
than  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  spiritual  office.  Soon 
after  his  election  he  was  driven  from  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal States  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Naples.  He 
applied  for  aid  in  his  difTiculties  to  the  Emperor  Si- 
gismund,  who,  however,  declined  to  render  him 
assistance,  unless  he  would  convene  a  council  beyond 
the  Alps  for  the  removal  of  the  schism  and  the  re- 
formation of  the  church.  A  council  was  accordingly 
summoned  at  the  instance  of  John  and  the  emperor 
to  meet  at  Constance  in  1414.  At  this  famous  as- 
sembly the  acts  of  the  council  of  Pisa  were  declared 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
three  existing  jiopes  should  be  called  upon  to  abdi- 
cate. There  was  a  very  general  feeling,  also,  in 
favour  of  the  impeachment  of  John  XXIII.,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  notorious  profligacy  of  his  character. 
He  endeavoured  to  aiTest  the  proceedings  by  mani- 
festing an  apparent  readiness  to  resign  the  tiara,  but 
in  a  short  time,  with  the  assistance  of  Frederick  of 
Austria,  he  fled  to  Schaft'hausen,  revoking  his  pro- 
mises, and  assuming  an  attitude  of  proud  defiance. 
After  a  short  suspense,  the  council  declared  itself 
superior  to  the  popes,  and  proceeding  to  the  trial  of 
John  in  his  absence,  and  finding  him  guilty  of  a  long 
list  of  crimes,  they  suspended  him  from  his  otUce, 
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imprisoned,  and  at  length  deposed  liim.  This  was 
soon  tollowed  bv  the  vi)luntiiry  iihdicition  of  Gre- 
gory XII.,  who  vacated  the  papal  cliair  on  the  most 
honourable  terms.  Benedict  was  now  cjilled  upon 
to  take  the  same  step ;  but  lie  obstinately  refused  to 
resign  the  papal  dignity,  and  was  at  length,  in  1417, 
deposed  by  the  council  as  a  heretic  with  respect  to 
the  article'  asserting  that  there  is  only  one  Catholic 
Church. 

The  ground  was  now  clear  for  the  election  of  a 
new  Pope,  who  should  be  recognized  by  all  parties 
as  the  only  sovereign  pontilJ".  To  secure  unanimity 
as  far  as  possible,  six  deputies  from  each  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nation.*  were  combined  witli  the  twenty-three 
c.ivdinals  in  the  conclave,  and  the  election  fell  upon 
Otho  Coloima,  a  Uoman  noble,  who  took  the  name 
of  Martin  V.  The  council  of  Constance,  from  which 
high  expectations  were  formed  in  tlie  matter  of 
church  reform,  terminated  its  proceedings  in  1418, 
having  been  chieliy  famous  for  healing  the  great 
schism  of  the  West,  and  for  condemning  the  re- 
forming doctrines  of  Wyclifle  and  Huss.  Tiie  latter 
having  received  a  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor, 
appeared  before  the  council  to  defend  the  doctrines 
he  had  taught ;  but  Sigismund  was  persuaded  to  for- 
feit his  pledge,  and  to  deliver  the  courageous  re- 
former into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies,  by  whom  he 
and  his  friend  .Jerome  of  Prague  were  burned  at  the 
stake  as  obstinate  heretics.  One  of  the  most  obnox- 
ious tenets  of  the  Bohemian  reformer,  which  called 
forth  the  censures  of  the  council,  was  the  denial  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  popes ;  and  so  enthusiastic 
were  the  members  in  the  support  of  their  new  pon- 
tid"th.it,  ,it  the  close  of  the  whole  proceedings,  they 
attended  him  in  solemn  procession  to  the  giites  of 
Constance,  the  emperor  leading  his  horse  by  the 
bridle. 

JIartin  V.  regarded  his  election  to  the  papal  chair 
as  a  sure  evidence  that  the  papacy  had  recovered  its 
former  supremacy,  and  his  whole  efl'orts  were  direct- 
ed to  maintain  the  pre-eminence  it  had  gained. 
Himself  descended  from  the  illustrious  Colonna  fa- 
mily, and  accustomed  to  the  splendour  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  he  sought  to  revive  all  its  former  luxury 
and  pomp.  One  of  the  first  .ids  of  his  pontificate 
was  to  declare  that  it  was  unlawful  to  make  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  a  decree  which  was 
keenly  opposed  by  the  French  clergy.  Though 
John  Huss  had  been  Imnit,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
orders  of  the  council  of  Constance,  the  Hus.-ite  party 
had  risen  to  great  power,  and  actually  threatened 
the  security  of  the  imperial  throne.  Martin  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  them,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  their  determined  hostility  to  the  papacy, 
but  though  they  protracted  the  struggle  for  several 
years,  the  unhappy  divi.sions  which  arose  in  their 
councils  finally  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  papal 
party. 

Benedict  XIII..  now  arrived  at  extreme  old  age, 
still  obstinately  persisted  in  maintaining  his  right  to 


the  dignity  of  Pope,  and  his  empty  pretensions  were 
supported  by  the  king  of  Arragon.  Death,  hrwever, 
put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  Benedict,  and  the  two 
cardinals  who  adhered  to  his  party  elected  Cle- 
ment VIII.  as  his  successor — a  step  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  renewed  the  schism  of  the  pa- 
pacy, had  not  Martin,  using  his  influence  with  the 
king  of  Arragon,  brought  about  the  abdication  of 
Clement;  after  which  the  two  cardinals,  by  whom 
he  had  been  chosen,  went  formally  into  conclave, 
and  decliired  Martin  V.  to  be  the  object  of  their  in- 
spired choice.  Thus  finally,  in  1428.  came  to  an 
end  that  papal  schism  which  had  lasted  upwards  of 
half  a  century. 

The  principles  of  WyclilTe  and  lluss  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority  and  power  of  the  popes  liad 
now  obtained  extensive  diiVusion  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Christendom.  For  a  time  Martin  flattered 
himself  that  the  doctrine  of  the  papal  supremacy 
was  firmly  established,  but  the  events  of  everv  day 
served  to  undeceive  him.  A  general  demand  arose 
for  a  new  council,  to  which  this  contested  point 
might  be  referred.  The  Pope  resisted  the  urgent 
entreaties  which  reached  him  from  all  quarters,  but 
at  last  he  was  com])elled  to  yield,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  convoke  a  council  at  Basle  in  1431.  Before  the 
appointed  time  arrived,  Martin  died,  and  a  successor 
was  elected  in  the  person  of  Kngenius  IV.,  who, 
however,  before  assuming  the  tiara,  took  an  oath, 
that  he  would  interpose  no  hinderance  to  the  meeting 
of  the  proposed  council.  The  council,  accordingly, 
assembled  at  Basle,  and  the  new  Pope,  perceiving 
that  its  proceedings  were  likely  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  own  views  and  policy,  endeavoured,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  its  sessions,  to  procure  its 
adjournment  to  Bologna,  where  he  himself  ofl'ercd 
to  preside.  This  proposal,  though  coming  from  his 
holiness  through  his  legate,  was  rejected,  and  the 
council,  after  declaring  the  chief  object  of  its  meet- 
ing to  be  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  eccle- 
siastical reform,  set  out  with  formally  sanctioning 
the  great  principle  recognized  by  the  council  of 
Constance,  that  a  general  council  is  superior  to  the 
Pope.  Eugonius  continued  to  insist  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  the  council,  but  instead  of  listening  to  his 
remonstrances,  the  ecclesiastical  body  iigi'eed,  with 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  to  sunmion  the  Pope  to 
appear  within  three  months  at  Basle  in  person,  or 
by  a  plenipotentiary,  to  take  his  proper  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  assembly.  At  the  expiry  of  the 
prescribed  time,  it  was  moved  in  the  council  that  the 
Pope  should  be  declared  contumacious;  but  it  was 
decreed  that  a  new  term  of  sixty  days  should  be  al- 
lowed ;  to  this  was  afterwards  added  thirty  days,  and 
even  thirty  more.  The  Pope  now  resolved  to  sub- 
mit, and  declared  himself  fully  reconciled  to  the 
council,  recognizing  the  validity  of  all  its  acts,  and 
revoking  all  his  proceedings  against  it.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  Pope  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
council,  which,  however,  to  secure  itself  against  pa- 
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pal  encroachment,  formally  repealed  the  decree  of 
Constance,  declaring  the  superiority  of  a  general 
coinicil  to  the  Pope.  Soon  after,  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  being  directed  against  the  claims  and  au- 
tliority  of  tlie  Pope,  gave  great  offence  to  Eugenius, 
who  resolved  to  come  to  open  war  with  the  coun- 
cil. He  renewed  his  attempt  to  dissolve  it,  or  at 
least  to  change  its  place  of  meeting ;  tising  upon 
Perrara  as  the  most  eligible  locality,  and  one  which 
would  suit  tlie  convenience  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
willing  to  attend  in  order  to  promote  a  reunion  of 
the  Greek  Church  with  the  Latin.  The  council 
had  already  consented  to  accommodate  the  emperor 
by  removing  their  sittings  to  Avignon  ;  but  the  Pope, 
to  carry  out  his  own  views,  caused  the  Venetians  to 
convey  the  emperor  and  his  bishops  to  Italy,  and 
opening  his  council  at  Ferrara  on  the  8th  of  January 
1438,  he  declared  the  meeting  at  Basle  schismatical, 
and  all  its  acts  invalid.  Undeterred  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pope,  the  council  of  Basle  declared  his 
holiness  suspended  from  his  office,  and  announced 
that  tlie  administration  of  all  thejiowerof  the  papacy, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  had  now  reverted  to 
itself.  The  council  at  Ferrara  was  pronounced 
schismatical,  and  at  length,  on  the  25th  of  May  H'iO, 
Eugenius  was  fomiall_r  deposed.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  27th  of  November  following  that  the 
council  elected  a  new  Pope  in  the  person  of  the  duke 
of  S.avoy,  who  took  the  title  of  Felix  V. 

Although  the  council  of  Basle  had  spent  much 
of  its  time  in  personal  altercations  with  the  Pope,  it 
had  not  lost  sight  of  the  important  subject  of  eccle- 
siastical reform.  In  particular,  it  had  defined  the 
nature  and  extent  of  papal  authority,  declaring  that 
infallibility  and  ihn  plenitudo  potestati^,  or  fulness  of 
power,  did  not  reside  in  the  Pope,  but  in  the  whole 
church  represented  by  a  general  council,  the  Pope 
being  only  the  ministerial  head  of  the  church.  The 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle  on  this  important 
subject  were  accepted  by  Charles  VII.,  king  of 
France,  and  by  edict  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Bourges,  they  were  constituted  fundamental 
laws  of  France  and  of  the  Gallican  Church 
(which  see). 

The  estates  of  Germany  accepted  also  of  the  most 
important  decrees  of  the  council  in  the  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  reform  ;  but  dreading  the  renewal  of 
a  schism  of  the  papacy,  they  declined  to  support  tlie 
council  in  its  proceedings  against  Eugenius.  A  new 
emperor,  Albert  11.,  had  been  elected  in  1438,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  this  election,  the  estates  had 
agreed  to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  accomplish  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and  the  council. 
Eu>;enius  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  support  thus 
rendered  to  him,  and  by  skilful  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments, in  which  he  was  assisted  by  iEneas  Sylvius, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  age.  lie  established  his 
authority  over  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  alien- 
ated from  the  antipope  most  of  his  former  support- 
ers.    By   the  death  of   Eugenius,  however,    wliich 


occuiTed  in  1447,  the  pontiff's  chair  became  vacant, 
■and  was  immediately  tilled  up  by  the  election  of 
Nicholas  V.,  who  enjoying,  like  his  predecessor,  the 
support  of  the  German  nation,  maintained  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  against  the  council.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  pontiff  was  to  issue  a  bidl  ab- 
solving all  who  had  taken  part  with  the  council  of 
Basle,  on  condition  of  their  abandoning  it  within  six 
months,  and  returning  to  their  obedience  to  the  papal 
see.  The  emperor  also  withdrew  his  protection 
from  the  council,  and  ordered  its  members  forthwith 
to  disperse.  A  number  of  the  bishops  had  <already 
quitted  Basle,  and  those  who  still  remained  when 
the  commands  of  the  emperor  reached  them,  retired 
to  Lausanne,  where  they  still  continued  to  .sit  as  a 
council,  until  their  Pope,  Felix,  resigned  the  pontifi- 
cate in  1449,  thus  leaving  Nicholas  V.  in  exclusive 
possession  of  the  papal  authority  and  power. 

The  latter  half  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  forms  a 
most  eventful  [leriod  in  the  history  of  the  paj>acy. 
Europe  was  evidentl}'  ripening  for  some  great  change. 
A  loud  and  earnest  cry  resounded  through  every 
country  for  ecclesiastical  reform.  A  large  and  in- 
fluential party  had  arisen  irrespective  altogether  of 
the  Lollards  and  Hussite.s,  who  were  determined  to 
use  the  most  energetic  and  persevering  eflbrts  to 
reduce  within  reasonable  bounds  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  popes.  Tlie  papacy  was  equally  re- 
solved, on  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  with  unflinch- 
ing teiiacit)'  all  its  privileges,  and  the  firm  exer- 
cise of  all  its  powers.  Such  was  the  policy  on  which 
Rome  acted  quietly  and  steadily  during  the  reign  of 
several  successive  pontili's,  until  the  abuses  which 
led  to  the  refomiing  decrees  of  Constance  and  Basle 
were  more  deeply  rooted,  and  more  firmly  sanc- 
tioned, than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  previous 
period  of  the  history  of  the  popes.  All  the  states  of 
Europe  were  now  groaning  under  Romish  despotism 
and  oppression ;  nor  did  complaints,  however  well 
grounded,  meet  with  any  other  treatment  from  the 
haughty  pontiffs  than  ridicide  and  contempt.  Lordly 
insolence,  insatiable  avarice,  and  disgusting  profli- 
gacv  characterized  several  of  the  popes  of  this  time. 
Every  act  of  power  was  in  their  case  an  act  of  ex- 
tortion ;  every  new  oppression  was  connected  with 
some  financial  speculation. 

When  Leo  X.  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1513, 
he  found  the  treasury  exhausted  by  the  expensive 
wars  which  had  been  carried  on  by  his  predecessors, 
and  vet  enormous  demands  made  upon  the  exche- 
quer, not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army,  and 
the  pay  of  numerous  political  agents,  but  also  for 
carrying  on  extensive  public  works,  especially  the 
building  of  the  cjithedral  of  St.  Peter's.  To  recruit 
his  treasury,  Leo  had  recourse  to  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences— an  expedient  which  had  been  frequently 
adopted  by  his  predecessors.  But  from  the  extent 
to  which  the  minds  of  men  came  to  be  divided  on 
the  claims  of  the  papacy,  this  mode  of  raising  nionev, 
more  especially  wuen  carried  to  excess,  raised  a  for 
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miilable  opposition,  wliicli  led  by  a  rapid  series  of 
•vents  to  the  Reformation. 

Leo  lakinj.;  more  interest,  pcrliaps,  in  tlip  ciihiva- 
tion  of  art  and  science  tlian  in  tlic  progress  of  reli- 
gion, was  far  from  being  jirejiared  for  this  great 
revolt  from  the  authority  of  Home.  lie  had  acliievcd 
R  glorious  victory  for  tlie  |)apacy  in  the  removal  of 
the  I'r.igniatie  Sanction  which  was  yielded  by  Fran- 
cis I.  in  l.'ilfi.  Four  years  after  tliis  apparent  tri- 
umph, he  contidently  entered  tlie  lists  against  Mar- 
tin I^uther,  who  had  boldly  published  ninety-live 
theses,  condcmnin;;  the  sale  of  indulgences  as  con- 
trary to  reason  and  periptnre.  Tlie  haughty  pontifl" 
miscalculated  the  strength  of  this  obscure  Augusti- 
nian  friar.  Vainly  imagining  that  he  could  crush 
hiin  by  the  slightest  exertion  of  jiapal  power,  Leo 
issued  a  bull  condemning  the  theses  of  Luther  as 
lierctical  and  impious.  The  intrepid  reformer  at 
once  declared  open  war  against  the  papacy,  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  general  council,  and  burning  the  bull  of 
e.xcoinmnnication  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  at 
Wittemberg.  Not  contented  with  setting  the  reign- 
ing Pope  at  defiance,  Luther  collected  from  the 
Canon  I^aw  some  of  the  most  remarkable  enact- 
ments bearing  on  the  plenitude  of  the  papal  power. 
as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  secular  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  ;  be  published 
these  with  a  Commentary,  showing  the  impiety  of 
such  tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert 
all  civil  governmeAts.  The  result  was,  that  in  (4er- 
many  Luther  soon  counted  among  his  warm  sup- 
porters princes  as  well  as  their  subjects.  Tn  Swit- 
zerland also  reformed  principles,  by  the  labours  of 
Zwingji  and  CEcolampadius,  made  rapid  progress. 
But  in  England  the  most  severe  blow  was  inflicted 
upon  the  authority  of  the  jiapacy.  Henry  VIIL, 
irritated  by  Pope  Clement's  opposition  to  his  divorce, 
proclaimed  himself  head  of  the  English  Church,  and 
.abcilished  the  authority  of  the  Pope  throughout 
his  dominions.  Several  kingdoms  of  Europe  threw 
off  their  alle^riance  to  the  Pope,  and  abolished  his 
Jurisdiction  within  their  territories.  "  The  defec- 
tion," .says  Dr.  Rol>ertson,  in  his  '  History  of 
Ch.arles  V.'  "of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  king- 
doms from  the  papal  sec.  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its 
grandeur  and  power.  It  abridged  the  dominions  of 
the  popes  in  extent,  it  diminished  their  revenues, 
and  left  them  fewer  rewards  to  bestow  on  the  eccle- 
siastics of  various  denominations,  attached  to  them 
by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  interest, 
and  whom  they  employed  as  instruments  to  estab- 
lish or  support  their  nsurp.ations  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  countries,  too,  wliicli  now  disclaimed 
their  aiithorily,  were  those  which  formerly  had  been 
most  devoted  to  it.  The  empire  of  superstition 
differs  from  every  other  species  of  dominion ;  its 
power  is  often  greatest,  and  most  implicitly  obeyed 
in  the  provinces  most  remote  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment ;  while  such  as  are  situated  nearer  to  that, 
(ire  more  apt  to  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is 


upheld,  or  the  impostures  on  which  it  is  founded. 
The  personal  frailties  or  vices  of  the  popes,  the 
errors  as  well  as  corruption  of  their  administration, 
the  ambition,  venality,  and  deceit  which  reigned  in 
their  courts,  fell  immediately  under  the  observation 
of  the  Ilalian.s,  and  could  not  fail  of  diminishiiig  that 
respect  which  begets  submission.  But  in  Gi-rmanv, 
England,  and  the  more  remote  jiarts  of  Europe, 
these  were  either  altogether  unknown,  or  being  only 
known  by  report,  made  a  slighter  impression.  Ven- 
eration for  the  pap.al  dignity  increased  accoitiingly 
in  these  countries  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  Kome;  and  that  veneration,  added  to  their 
gross  ignorance,  rendered  them  equally  credulous 
and  passive.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  fiapal 
domination,  the  boldest  and  most  successful  instan- 
ces of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in  Germanv  and 
other  countries  distant  from  Italy.  In  these  its  im- 
positions were  heaviest,  and  its  exactions  tiie  most 
rap.acious ;  so  that  in  estimating  the  diminution  of 
power  which  the  court  of  Rome  sufl'ered  in  conse- 
quence of  t!ie  Reformation,  not  only  the  number  but 
the  character  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not  onlv 
the  great  extent  of  territory,  but  the  extraordinary 
obsequiousness  of  the  subjects  which  it  lost,  must 
be  taken  in  the  account. 

Tluis  did  the  Church  of  Rome  sufler  a  severe 
shock  at  the  Ket'oniiatinn,  not  only  in  her  spiritual, 
but  also  in  her  civil  power  and  iufluence.  In  the 
midst  of  this  eventful  crisis  in  her  history,  however, 
arose  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  (which  see),  a  society 
of  zealous  and  energetic  Romanists,  who  devoted 
themselves  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  revive  the 
decayed  influence  of  the  church,  and  to  win  back 
Protestant  heretics  into  the  true  fold.  But  how- 
ever much  the  church  was  indebted  to  the  Jesuits 
for  her  defence  in  the  time  of  need,  the  occurrence 
of  the  Reformation  rendered  the  cry  for  internal 
reform  imperative  and  irresistible.  The  council  of 
Trent,  accordingly,  was  convened  by  Paul  III.  with 
the  avowed  design  of  exterminating  heretics,  and 
securing  definitively  the  internal  unity  of  the  church. 
The  canons  of  the  council  were  accepted  uncon- 
ditionally by  some  ofihe  Romisli  coiinlries,  while 
certain  reservations  were  made  by  others,  and  in  the 
case  of  France,  only  those  of  them  were  adopted 
which  referred  to  doctrines. 

No  event,  indeed,  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  papacy  which  has  more  efl'ectually  weakened 
the  tenipor.al  power  of  the  popes  than  the  great  Re- 
formation of  the  si  teentli  century.  After  that  revo- 
lution in  ecclesiastical  atlairs,  the  popes  were  not 
long  in  feeling  that  their  cause  could  ill  dispense 
with  the  favour  of  kings,  and  to  secure  this  they  con- 
trived to  bestow  large  subsidies  upon  them,  thus  ren- 
dering it  a  source  of  weallh  to  sustain  ihc  papacy.  In 
most  of  the  principal  cities,  also,  the  popes  sought 
to  preserve  their  intluenee  by  establishing  nuncio-« 
invested  with  high  plunipotentiary  powers.  Tln\ 
Gallicaii  Church  alone  kept  aloof  from  these  agcncic6. 
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Tlie  papacy  now  began  to  feel  tliat  all  liope  of 
subjecting  the  world  to  its  control  must  be  sunen- 
fiered  ;  it  gradually  dwindled  down  to  a  small  Italian 
principality.  And  yet,  unwilling  to  pan  with  the 
vast  claims  which  it  had  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  put  forth,  it  continued  to  urge  ils  proud  but 
ineffectual  demands  upon  the  Roman  Carbolic  stares 
of  Europe.  In  France,  more  especially,  the  extra- 
vai.'ant  pretensions  of  the  popes  wer'e  almost  disre- 
gar-ded,  and  during  the  long  and  brilliant  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  tlie  Gallican  Church  boldly  conrinued 
to  assert  its  independence  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Long 
did  tlie  Jesuits  struggle,  not  only  to  overrhruw  tlie 
Jansenists  in  France,  but  to  bring  tiie  whole  Galli- 
can Church  into  implicit  submission  to  the  Pope.  In 
the  first  object  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  but  in  the  second  they  utterly  failed.  The 
French  Revolution  inflicted  a  lieavy  blow  upon  the 
power  of  the  papacj',  not  in  France  alone,  but 
througliout  all  Europe,  and  tlioiigb  the  return  of  tlie 
Bourbons  to  the  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  quiet 
to  the  country,  gave  an  apparent  revival  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  popes,  tliat  influence,  in  political  mut- 
ters, has  been  directly  linn'ted  to  the  small  Italian 
government  over  which  they  rule  ;  and  even  there, 
so  unpopular  is  papal  sovereignty,  that  only  a  few 
years  have  passed  away  since  the  reigning  Pope, 
Pius  IX.,  was  compelled  to  flee  in  disguise  from 
Rome,  and  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Naples.  Under  the  joint  jiro- 
tection  of  France  and  Austria  lie  was  restored  to  bis 
throne,  where  lie  is  enabled  to  maintain  bis  seat 
solely  by  their  united  support.  The  day,  however, 
is  evidently  not  far  distant  when  tlie  Pope  shall  be 
wholly  divested  of  his  temporal  authority,  and  the 
papacy  shall  cea.se  to  exist  as  a  political  power  in 
Europe. 

P.\PjEU3,  a  Scj-thian  siu-name  of  Zeiist 

P.APAS,  a  name  given  to  the  secular  clergy  in 
the  Grekk  Church  (which  see). 

PAPELLARDS,  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of 
Pietists  in  the  thirteenth  centurv.  Neander  consi- 
ders it  as  denoting  etymologically  persons  wholly 
devoted  to  the  popes,  the  parsons,  the  clergy.  They 
were  most  directly  opposed  to  the  men  of  tlie  world. 
To  this  body  Louis  IX.,  king  of  France,  was  consi- 
dered to  belong,  and  their  ascetic  habits  were  keenly 
opposed  in  the  writings  of  William  St.  Amour. 

PAPHI.-V,  a  .Jurnanie  of  AphroiUte  derived  from  a 
temple  in  honour  of  this  go<ldess  at  Paphos  in  Cy- 
prus. 

PAPISTS,  a  name  frequently  applied  by  Pro- 
testants to  Roman  Catholics,  in  consequence  of  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  their 
church.  The  tenth  article  of  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  runs  in  these  terms:  "I  promise  true  obe- 
dience to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to  St.  Peter, 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ."' 
And  the  Dou.ay  Catechism  teaches,  that  '■  He  who 
is  not  ill  due  connection    and   subordination   to  the 


Pope  and  general  councils,  must  needs  be  dead,  and 
cannot  be  accounted  a  member  of  the  church.''  The 
xexm  painsts,  however,  is  more  strictly  applicable  to 
those  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  admit 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  fulness  of  power 
as  being  vested  in  him  alone  independently  alto- 
gether of  general  councils.  This  view  is  held  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  is  strenu- 
ously resisted  bv  all  who  hold  Galliciin  and  Jansen- 
ist  principles,  including  a  considerable  body  of  Ro- 
manists both  in  England  and  France.  See  Rome 
(Church  of). 

PAPPATI,  the  New-Year's  day  festival  among 
thePARSiCES  (which  see).  This  day  is  celebrated  in 
lionour  of  Yezdegird.  the  last  king  of  the  Sassanide 
dyna.stv  of  Persian  monarchs, '  who  was  dethroned 
bv  Caliph  Omar  about  .i.  D.  640.  The  ancient  Per- 
sians reckoned  a  new  era  from  the  accession  of  each 
successive  monarch,  and  as  Yezdegird  had  no  suc- 
cessor, the  date  of  bis  accession  to  the  throne  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  making  the 
current  year  (1859)  the  year  1219  of  the  Parsee 
chronology.  On  the  Pappad  the  Parsees  rise  early, 
and  either  say  their  prayers  at  home  or  repair  to 
the  fire-temples,  where  a  large  congregation  is  assem- 
bled. After  prayers  they  visit  their  friends  and  re- 
lations, when  the  Uwmmi-i-jour,  or  joining  of  hands, 
is  performed.  Tlie  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  feast- 
ing and  rejoicing  till  a  late  hour  at  night.  It  is  cus- 
tomary on  this  day  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  and 
new  suits  of  clothes  to  the  servants. 

PAPREMIS,  the  god  of  war  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  figure  of 
the  hippopotamus.  At  Heliopolis,  and  at  Buto.s, 
sacrifices  are  said  to  have  been  oftered  to  this  deity, 
and  at  Papremis,  which  was  called  after  him,  there 
was  a  festival  celebrated  every  year  in  honour  of 
him. 

PARABAPTISMATA,  baptisms  in  private 
bouses  or  conventicles,  which  are  frequently  con- 
demned in  the  canons  of  ancient  councils  under  this 
name. 

PAR.-VBOL.\NI,  a  name  apjilied  atnong  the  an- 
cient Romans  to  those  who  hired  themselves  out  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  public  amphitheatres. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  be  sometimes  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  early  Christians,  who,  in  the  days  of 
persecution,  were  in  some  cases  compelled  to  enter 
the  arena  and  fight  with  wild  beasts  as  a  public 
spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  the  heatlien.  To 
this  custom  the  Apostle  Paul  alludes  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
32,  when  he  says,  "  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I 
have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus."  • 

PAR.\BOLANI,  an  order  of  officers  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  Church,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend 
upon  the  sick,  and  to  take  care  of  their  bodies  in 
time  of  their  weakness.  At  Alexandria  they  were 
incorporated  into  a  society  to  the  number  of  500  or 
GOO,  to  be  chosen  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop 
of  the  pl.ice  under  whose  government  and  direction 
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tliey  were,  aceonling  to  a  law  lii'nl  down  by  tlie  Em- 
peror Thcodosiiis  the  youncter,  A.  D.  415.  We  limi 
no  mention  of  tlie  office  bet'ore  the  lit'tli  century,  ami 
yet  it  is  then  referred  to  as  a  standing  and  settled 
office  in  the  church.  Nor  wa.i  it  limited  to  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  but  is  mentioned  also  as  exist- 
ing in  the  church  of  Ephesus  in  A.  D.  449.  The 
Paraholtni  derived  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance tliat  they  exposed  their  lives  to  dangers  in 
attendance  upon  the  sick  in  all  infectious  and  pesti- 
lential distemper.i.  It  would  appear  that  the  civil 
government  of  Komc  looked  upon  them  as  a  formi- 
dable bod\'  of  men,  and,  therefore,  laid  down  laws 
strictly  limiting  them  to  their  proper  duties. 

PAU.VUKAHM.A,  a  term  often  used  to  denote 
BnAilM  (which  see),the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Hin- 
dus. 

PAR.VCLETE,  a  word  used  in  John  xiv.  IG  and 
26  ;  XV.  26;  and  xvi.  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Considerable  diiierence  of  opinion 
exists  among  the  learned  as  to  the  proper  sigiiilica- 
lion  of  the  original  word;  some  supposing  that  the 
term  Paraclete  is  employed  to  denote  the  Spirit's 
office  as  Comforter,  while  others  believe  th.at  the 
name  strictly  signifies  an  advocate.  The  great  Por- 
I  sian  heresiarcli  Mani  or  Manes,  from  whom  the  Mani- 
cheaiis  derived  their  name,  claimed  to  he  the  promised 
Paraclete  or  Comforter.  The  same  pretensions  were 
put  forth  by  Mohammed,  and  the  Islamite  doctors 
assert  that  the  Christians  are  chargeable  with  a  wil- 
ful perversion  of  the  texts  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
John,  inasmuch  as  they  have  substituted  Parackton, 
a  Comforter,  for  the  word  Fericliitos,  Most  Famous, 
wliicli  has  the  same  signification  as  the  name  Mo- 
hammed.    Such  a  chargfe  is  absurd  in  tlie  extreme. 

PAllADISE,  a  word  used  in  the  New  Testament 
to  denote  the  state  of  the  souls  of  believers  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  The  Apostle  Paid  de- 
scribes himself  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4,  as  having  enjoyed 
a  foretaste  of  the  blessedness  of  this  state.  The 
Jewish  Rabbis  teach  that  Paradise  is  twofold  ;  one 
in  heaven  .and  another  here  below  upon  earth.  They 
are  said  to  be  separated  by  an  upright  pillar,  called 
tlie  strength  of  the  hill  of  Zion.  By  this  pillar  on 
every  Sabbath  and  festival  the  righteous  climb  up 
and  feed  themselves  with  a  glance  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  Sabbath  or  festival 
they  slide  down  and  return  to  tlie  lower  Par,idise. 
Access  to  the  upper  Paradise  is  reiiresented  as  n<it 
cnjoved  bv  the  righteous  immediately  after  death, 
but  they  must  first  pass  a  kind  of  noviciate  in  the 
lower  Paradise.  Even  when  admitted  into  the  up- 
jier  Paradise,  the  righteous  are  alleged  to  be  in  the 
iiabit  of  revisiting  this  lower  world.  Both  in  the 
upper  and  the  lower  Paradise  there  are  said  to  bo 
seven  apartments  or  dwellings  for  the  righteous. 
A  certain  Uabhi  affirms  that  he  sought  all  over 
Paradise,  and  he  found  therein  seven  houses  or 
dwellings ;  and  each  house  was  twelve  times  ten  thou- 
sand miles  long,  and  as  many  miles  in  width. 


The  Paradise  of  the  .Mohammedans  is  wholly  sen-  • 
sual  in  its  character,  consisting,  to  iidopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Macbride,  in  his  '  Mohammedan  Reli- 
gion Explained,'  "  of  gardens  through  which  rivers 
flow  abounding  with  palm-trees  and  pomegranates, 
where  the  believers  will  taste  of  whatever  fruit  they 
desire,  which  they  may  gather  from  the  branches 
which  will  bend  towards  them  while  reclining  not 
only  under  the  sluide,  but  on  siik  couches,  them- 
selves clothed  in  green  silk  and  bromides,  and  adorn- 
ed with  bracelets  of  gold  and  pearl.  They  are  to 
drink  of  the  liquor  forbidden  in  this  life,  but  this 
wine  will  never  intoxicate  or  make  the  head  ache; 
it  will  be  sealed  not  with  clay,  but  with  musk,  and 
diluted  with  water  from  the  spring  Tasnim,  and 
this  shall  be  served  to  them  in  cups  of  silver  by 
beautiful  youths.  But  their  highest  enjoyment  will 
be  derived  from  the  company  of  damsels  created  for 
the  purpose  out  of  pure  musk,  called  Houris,  from 
the  brightness  of  their  eyes.  Such  will  be  the  per- 
petual sensual  enjoyments  of  all  who  are  admitted 
into  Paradise  ;  but  for  those  who  have  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  it  is  said,  in  language 
borrowed  from  the  genuine  Scriptures,  that  for  them 
are  prepared,  in  addition,  such  joys  as  eye  has  not 
.seen  nor  ear  heard,  nor  li.is  entered  into  the  heart  ot 
man  to  conceive.  This  addition  is  said  to  be  the 
beatific  vision,  and  many  of  the  more  respectable 
Moslems  endeavour  to  explain  away  and  spiritualize 
the  sensual  delights,  of  their  prophet's  Paradise ; 
Algazali  considers  the  attempt  heretical,  and  Mo- 
hammed himself  seems  to  have  intended  his  words 
to  have  been  taken  literally.  It  is  still  the  common 
faith  of  his  people  ;  and  we  read,  in  an  early  native 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Syria,  of  a  voluntary  niar- 
tj'r,  who,  longing  after  these  joys,  charged  the  Chris- 
tian troops,  and  made  havock  till  struck  through 
with  a  javelin,  ho  exclaimed,  '  Methinks  I  see  look- 
ing upon  me  the  houris,  the  sight  of  one  of  whom, 
would  cause  all  men  to  die  of  love ;  and  one  with 
an  handkerchief  of  green  silk  and  a  cup  made  of 
precious  stones,  beckons  me,  and  calls  me,  "  Come 
hither  quickly,  for  I  love  thee.'"  Such  was  the 
spirit  that  led  the  first  Mo.'^lems  to  victory,  and  it  is 
still  the  popular  belief."  It  is  a  dispute  among  the 
Mohammedans  whether  Paradise  be  now  in  exist- 
ence, or  is  as  yet  uncreated.  The  more  orthodox, 
however,  adhere  to  the  former  opinion.  See  Hadks, 
IIi;avkn. 

PAKAPRENARII,  the  coachmen  of  the  higher 
clergy  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church.  They  had 
also  the  care  of  their  stables  and  horses.  They  were 
sometimes  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  clergy, 
but  of  an  inferior  order. 

PARAMAH.VNSAS,  a  species  of  Sam/as!  or 
Hindu  ascetics,  and.  indeed,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
four  gradations,  being  solely  occupied  with  the  in- 
vestigation o( Braliiii,  and  equally  iinliliereiit  to  plea- 
sure, insensible  to  heat  or  cold,  and  incajiable  of 
s.itiety  or  want.     In  accordance  with  tliisdelinitiou, 
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individuals  are  sometimes  found  who  pretend  to 
have  readied  tliis  degree  of  perfection,  and  in  token 
of  it  thev  go  naked,  never  speak,  and  never  indicate 
any  natural  want.  Tliey  are  fed  by  attendants,  a-^ 
if  unable  to  feed  themselves.  They  are  usually 
clas.<ied  among  the  Saivii  ascetics,  but  Professor  H. 
H.  Wilson  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  classification. 

PAR.\MANDYAS.  a  portion  of  the  dress  of 
Cahijers  or  C4reek  monks.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of 
black  clotli  sewed  to  the  lining  of  their  ca[is,  and 
hanging  down  upon  their  shoulders. 

PARAiM.VTS,  a  Budhist  sect  which  arose  in  ihe 
beginning  of  the  present  century  at  Ava.  They  re- 
spect only  the  Abhtdhnrmjiifi ,  and  reject  the  other 
sacred  books.  Kosan,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  with 
about  fifty  of  his  followers,  were  put  to  death  by 
order  of  tlie  king. 

PARAMONARIOS,  an  inferior  officer  belonging 
to  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  referred  to  in  the 
canons  of  the  comicil  of  Clialcedon.  Translators 
and  critics  difier  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Some  of  the  more  ancient  writers  consider  it  as  equi- 
valent to  the  Mansionarius  or  Ostiarius  (which 
see).  More  modern  critics,  again,  explain  it  by  vil- 
liai.t,  or  steward  of  tlie  lands. 

PARANYMPH,  a  term  used  in  .nncient  Greece 
to  denote  one  of  the  friends  or  lelations  of  a  bride- 
groom who  attended  the  bridegroom  on  the  "ccasion 
of  his  marriage.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  two 
Paranymphs,  one  a  relative  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  other  of  the  bride.  The  first  was'callcd  his  com- 
panion, and  the  other  her  conductor.  Tlieir  busi- 
ness was  to  attend  upon  the  parties  at  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

PARASCEIIE,  the  day  before  our  Saviour's  pas- 
sion. It  is  called  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  the 
fifth  day  of  the  great  and  solemn  week,  when  such 
as  were  to  be  baptized,  having  learnt  their  creed, 
were  to  repeat  it  before  the  bishop  or  presbyters  in 
the  church.  This  was  the  only  day  for  several  ages 
that  ever  the  creed  was  publicly  repeated  in  the 
Greek  chin-ches.  It  is  called  also  Holy  Thursday, 
or  M.A.UNDY  Thursday  (which  see),  and  is  observed 
with  great  pomp  in  the  Romish  Church. 

PAR.XSCHIOTH.  It  was  the  custom  among  the 
Jews  to  have  the  whole  Law  or  Five  ISooks  of 
Moses  read  over  in  the  synagogues  in  the  cour.se  of 
every  year.  Hence  for  the  sake  of  convenieiu'e  the 
Law  was  divided  into  fifty-four  sections  or  Paras- 
chidtli,  as  nearly  equal  in  length  as  possible.  These 
were  a|)pointed  to  be  read  in  succession,  one  every 
weiik  till  the  whole  was  gone  over.  They  were  made 
hfty-four  in  nnniber,  because  the  longest  years  con- 
sisted of  that  number  of  weeks,  and  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  no  Sabbath,  in  such  a  case,  should  be 
left  without  its  particular  porlion  ;  but  as  common 
years  were  shorter,  certain  shorter  sections  were 
joined  together  so  as  to  make  one  out  of  two  in 
order  to  bring  the  reading  regularly  to  a  close  at  the 
end  of  the  year.     The  course  of  reading  the  Paras- 


chioth  in  the  synagogues  commenced  on  the  first 
Sabbath  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  or  rather 
on  tlie  Sabbath  before  tliat,  for  on  the  same  daj'  that 
they  finished  the  last  com'se  of  reading,  they  began 
the  new  course,  in  order,  as  tlie  Rabbis  allege,  that 
the  devil  might  have  no  ground  for  accusing  them  to 
God  of  being  weary  of  reading  the  law. 

PARASITI,  as.-.istants  to  certain  priests  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Tlie  gods,  to  whose  service 
parasites  were  attached,  were  Apollo,  Heracles,  the 
Anaces,  and  Athena  of  Pallene.  They  were  gen- 
erally elected  from  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 
families,  but  what  were  the  precise  duties  assigned 
to  them  it  is  diflicult  to  discover.  They  were  twelve 
in  number,  and  received  as  the  remuneration  for 
tlieir  services  a  third  part  of  tlie  sacrifices  offered  to 
their  respective  gods.  Parasites  were  also  apjiointed 
as  a.ssistants  to  the  highest  magistrates  in  Greece. 
Thus  there  were  both  civil  and  priestly  parasites. 
The  term  is  now  generally  used  to  denote  flatterei-s 
or  .sycophants  of  any  kind. 

PAHATORIUM,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Oblation.\RIUM  (which  see),  of  the  OrdoRomanus, 
because  when  fiie  offerings  were  received,  prepara- 
tion was  made  out  of  them  for  the  eucharist. 

PARC.E.     See  Fates. 

P.-VRCLOSES,  screens  separating  chapels,  e.spe- 
cially  those  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles,  from  the 
body  of  the  church. 

PAREIA,  a  surname  oi  Athena,  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  in  Laconia. 

PARENTALIA.     See  Inferi/E. 

P.-VIilSlI,  the  district  assigned  by  law  to  the  care 
of  one  minister.  The  word  piirixh  was  in  use  as  early 
as  the  third  century,  but  it  was  at  that  time  equiva- 
lent to  the  term  Diocese  (which  see).  In  primi- 
tive times  the  diocese  of  a  bishop  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  what  is  now  called  a  parish  ;  and  even 
when  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  had  become  exien- 
sive,  the  diocese  long  continued  to  be  called  iho 
parish.  Afterwards  the  word  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
trict attached  lo  a  single  church  over  which  a  pres- 
byter presided,  who  was  hence  called  2)crocIa)S.  It 
was  not  until  the  sixth  century,  however,  that  the 
term  parish  was  employed  in  this  sense.  "The 
fourth  century,"  as  we  learn  from  Jlr.  Riddle,  "  wit- 
nessed the  eslablishment  of  parish  churches  in  large 
towns  generally ;  a  custom  which  had  already  pre- 
vailed in  capitals,  such  as  Rome  and  Alexandria  ; 
the  chief  church  of  the  city  being  now  called  '  catlie- 
dr.alis,'  because  the  bishop's  seat  (cathedra)  was  there 
— and  the  others  'ecolcsi^  plebanje.'  During  this 
formation  of  the  parochial  .system,  the  diocesan 
bishops  took  care  that  the  several  parish  presbyters 
should  not  be  liishops  in  their  own  churches,  and 
measures  were  adopted  to  retain  these  churches  in  a 
state  of  dependence  on  the  mother  or  cathedral 
■church.  The  diocesans,  however,  were  often  ob 
liged  to  allow  the  parish  churches  a  greater  degree 
of  independence  than  they  were  of  their  own  accord 
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willing  to  concede  to  them.  At  tirst,  tlie  bisliop 
ftppoiiilci]  one  of  tlic  entlu'dral  clergy  to  officiate  in 
»  parish  cliiircli;  afterwards,  presbyters  were  or- 
d:>ined  especially  for  certain  clmrdies.  tlieir  ordina- 
tion and  appcintnicnt  being  still  vested  in  the 
bishop.  AVIien  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  sev- 
eral clergy  to  one  parisli,  still  tlie  appointment  was 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  bisho)) ;  in  some  places 
only  permission  being  granted  to  the  parishes  to 
choose  their  own  readers  and  choristers.  The  bish- 
ops also  retained  the  riglit  of  recalling  or  removing 
a  parisli  priest,  and  transferring  him  back  to  the  body 
ol  cathedral  clergy.  Still  more  elVectiially  were  the 
parochial  clergy  kept  in  a  state  of  dependence  iijion 
the  bishops,  by  regnlations  concerning  the  sjihere 
of  their  duties.  At  their  first  origin,  and  throughont 
the  fourth  century,  they  were  permitted  only  to 
preach,  to  instruct  catechumens,  and  to  administer 
the  offices  of  religion  to  the  sick  and  dying,  but  not 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  nor  to  exconnnuniciite 
olVenders  or  to  ab.solve  penitents,  without  special 
permission  from  the  bishop.  In  the  fifth  century  it 
h.id  become  impossible  for  all  communicants  to  repair 
to  the  mother  or  cathedral  church,  and  permission 
was  granted  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
parish  churches, — the  elements,  however,  having 
been  previously  consecrated  in  the  cathedral,  and 
sent  thence  for  use  to  the  several  churches.  After- 
wards, the  privileges  of  parish  churches  and  of  the 
parochial  clergy  were  still  further  extended ;  full 
permission  for  the  complete  celebration  of  both  sacra- 
ments was  given, — the  parochial  clergy  were  autho- 
rised to  pronounce  the  sacerdotal  benediction,  or  to 
conduct  the  religious  solemnity  at  marriages, — and 
it  was  even  enacted  that  every  parishioner  should 
receive  these  offices  at  the  hands  of  no  other  than 
Iiis  own  minister.  At  the  same  time  the  parochial 
minister  was  qualified  as  penitentiarius  within  his 
own  limits,  certain  cases  only  being  reserved  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  bishop.  And  thus  the  only  spirit- 
ual act  with  respect  to  the  laity  now  entirely  re- 
served to  the  bishop  was  that  of  confirmation.  These 
changes  we  may  regard  in  general  as  h.iving  taken 
place  during  the  sixth  century  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  [larochial  clergy  were  so  far 
enlarged,  that  they  had  become,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  representatives  of  the  bishops  in  their 
own  parishes.  Hence  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  seek  also  to  become  proportionally  indepen- 
dent of  the  bishops  with  regard  to  their  incomes ; 
and  this  most  important  change  in  the  diocesan  con- 
stitution was  also  by  degrees  eftected.  For  .some 
time  after  the  first  introduction  of  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, the  revenues  of  a  diocese  continued  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  tlie  distribution  of  which  was 
subject  to  the  bishop  ;  that  is  to  .';ay,whatever  obla- 
tions or  the  like  were  made  in  parish  churches  were 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  cathednal  church,  as  the 
one  heart  of  the  body,  and  thence  distributed  anumg 
the  clergy  after  the  claims  of  the  bishop  had  been 


.satislied.  This  arrangement  remained  generally  in 
force  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  m;iiiy  parish 
churches  having  in  the  mcaiitinie  greatly  iiicrea.-ed 
in  wealth  by  means  of  bequests  ami  donations,  and 
having  come  into  the  receipt  of  considerable  obla- 
tions. At  tliis  time  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  oHices,  which  was  at  tirst  jmrely 
voluntary,  was  exacted  as  a  leg:il  right  or  due,  aiid 
regular  tables  of  sucli  fees  were  set  up  ;  a  practice 
against  which  the  i)rotests  of  councils  appear  to  have 
been  without  effect.  I5ut  in  the  course  of  the  sixth 
century  the  revenues  of  the  parochial  clergy  came  to 
be  considered  simjily  as  their  own,  the  bishops  being 
obliged  to  relax  their  hold  of  them." 

In  England  there  are  somewhere  about  10.000 
parishes.  The  country,  according  to  Camden,  was 
divided  into  parishes  hy  Archbishop  Iloiiorius,  about 
A.  D.  G.30.  Othei's.  again,  allege  the  division  to  have 
taken  place  .as  late  as  the  twelt'th  century.  Each  of 
the  parishes  in  England  is  under  the  spiritual  super- 
intendence of  a  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate, 
and  the  more  populous  parishes  are  subdivided  into 
districts,  each  ecclesia,stical  district  being  under  the 
charge  of  an  incumbent  or  curate. 

In  Scotland  there  are  963  parishes,  each  of  svliich 
is  bound  by  law  to  have  a  parish  church  proportion- 
ed in  size  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  two- thirds  of  the  examinable  po- 
pulation, that  is  of  those  who  are  above  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  duty  of  building  and  repairing  a  parish 
church  devolves  upon  the  heritors  or  proprietors, 
each  being  assessed  for  the  purpose,  if  in  a  purely 
landward  parish,  according  to  the  valued  rent  of  his 
estate,  or  if  in  a  parish  partly  rural,  partly  burglial, 
according  to  the  real  or  actual  rent  of  the  properties. 
Should  the  heritors  fail  in  fiiliilling  their  legal  obli- 
gation, whether  in  repairing  an  old.  or  building  a 
new  ])arish  cliurch,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presbytery, 
on  the  report  of  competent  tradesmen,  to  ordain  the 
necessary  repairs,  or  an  entirely  new  building ;  and 
this  .decree  of  the  presbytery  sitting  in  a  civil  cap.a- 
city,  and  issued  in  due  form,  has  the  force  of  law. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland,  parish  ministers  are  support- 
ed by  a  stipend  or  salary  raised  from  a  tax  on  land. 
It  is  raised  on  the  principle  of  commuting  tithes  or 
teinds  into  a  modified  charge — the  fifth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  according  to  a  method  introiiuced 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  ratified  by  William  III., 
and  unalterably  established  by  the  treaty  of  Union. 
In  addition  to  his  stipend,  the  parish  minister  is  pro- 
vided with  a  manse  or  parsonage-hou.se,  a  garden 
and  offices.  He  has  also  a  glebe  consisting  of  lour 
acres  of  arable  land,  which  is  its  sfiitutory  extent, 
but  in  many  cases  the  glebe  is  larger,  and  in  addition 
there  is  frequently  a  grass  glebe  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  horse  and  two  cows.  In  royal  bui;ghg 
the  parish  ministers  are  provided  with  manses,  but 
not  in  other  cities  and  towns. 

PARMENIANISTS,  a  party  of  the  sect  of  the 
DONATISTS  (which  see)  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
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j    derived  tlieir  name  from   Parmeniaii,  a  bishop   of 

I    Cartilage. 

j        PARNASSIDE3,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses 

I     (whicli  see)  from  Mount  Parnassus. 

I         PARNETHIU3,  a  surname  oi  Zeus  derived  from 
Mount  Parnes  in  Attica. 

PARNOPIUS,  a  surname  oi  Apollo,  under  which 
he  was  worsliipped  at  Athens.  The  word  indicates 
an  expeller  of  locusts. 

PARSEES  (Religion  of  the).  This  interest- 
ing race,  which  is  found  scattered  over  the  western 
portion  of  Hindustan,  but  more  especially  in  Bom- 
bav,  is  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  their  original  country,  Pars, 
which  the  Greeks  term  Persis,  and  hence  conies  Per- 
sia. In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  Arabs 
invaded  Persia  luider  Caliph  Omar,  and  that  once 
glorious  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bigot- 
ed and  intolerant  Mohammedans.  The  consequence 
was.  that  throughout  the  whole  country  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  which  was  the  ancient  Persian  faith, 
was  exchanged  for  the  faitli  of  Islam,  and  the  tire- 
temples  were  either  destroyed  or  converted  into 
mosques.  Those  who  still  cleaved  to  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers  fled  to  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Klioras.san,  where,  for  about  a  hundred  years,  they 
lived  in  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their 
religion.  At  length,  however,  the  sword  of  the  per- 
secutor overtook  them  even  in  these  remote  dis- 
tricts, and  again  they  were  compelled  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  a  considerable  number  emigrating  to  the 
small  island  of  Ormns,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Here,  however,  they  remained  only  a  short 
time,  when  finding  that  they  were  still  witliin  the 
reach  of  their  Moslem  persecutors,  they  sought  an 
asylum  in  Hindustan,  partly  concealing  the  true  na- 
ture of  their  religion,  and  partly  conforming  to  Hin- 
du practices  and  ceremonies.  At  length,  after  a 
long  series  of  hardships,  which  they  endured  with 
the  most  exemplary  patience,  they  resolved  to  make 
an  open  profession  of  their  ancient  faith,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  built  a  fire-temple  in  Saiijan,  the 
Hindu  rajah  of  the  district  kindly  aiding  them  in  the 
work.  The  temple  was  completed  in  A.  u.  721,  juid 
the  sacred  fire  was  kindled  on  the  altar. 

For  three  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  their  land- 
ing in  Sanjan,  the  Parsees  lived  in  comfort  and 
tranquillity ;  and  at  flie  end  of  tliat  period  their 
numbers  were  much  increased  by  the  emigration  of 
a  large  body  of  their  countrymen  from  Persia,  who, 
with  their  families,  located  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  Western  India,  where  they  chiefly  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Being  a  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious people,  the  Parsees  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  Hindus,  though  of  difierent  and  even  opposite 
faiths.  Nothing  of  importance,  indeed,  occurred  in 
their  history  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  aid  the 
rajah  under  whom  they  lived  in  resisting  the  aggres- 
sions of  a  Mohammedan  chief  residing  at  Ahnieda- 


bad.  On  that  occasion  they  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  valour  and  intrepidity,  contributing 
largely  to  the  success  which  at  tirst  crowned  the 
arms  of  the  Hindus.  Ultimately,  however,  the  Mos- 
lems were  victorious,  and  the  Hindu  government  was 
oveithrown.  The  Parsees,  carrying  with  them  the 
sacred  tire  from  Sanjan,  now  removed  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Baharout,  where  they  remained  for  twelve 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  directed  their  course 
tirst  to  Bansda,  and  afterwards  to  Nowsaree,  where 
they  speedily  rose  to  wealth  and  intiuence.  Here, 
however,  a  quarrel  arose  among  the  priests,  and  the 
sacred  fire  was  secretlv  conveyed  to  Oodwara,  a  jilace 
situated  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Surat,  where  it 
still  exists,  and  being  the  oldest  tire-temple  in  India, 
it  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Parsees. 
Nowsaree  is  the  city  of  the  priests,  numbers  of  whom 
are  every  year  sent  to  Bombay  to  act  as  spiritual 
instructors  of  tlieir  Zoroastrian  fellow-worshippers. 

It  is  diliicult  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which 
the  Parsees  arrived  in  Bombay,  but  in  all  probabi- 
lity it  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, somewhere  about  the  time  that  the  island  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  having  been  given  by 
the  king  of  Portugal  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter  Ca- 
tharine when  she  became  the  wife  of  Charles  II. 
Ever  since,  this  remarkable  remnant  of  antiquity  has 
maintained  its  footing  in  Hindustan,  chiefly  in  Bom- 
bay and  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Gujerat,  and  a  few 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Calcutta,  and  other  large 
cities  in  India,  in  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
The  census  of  1851  rated  the  Parsees  in  Bombay  at 
110,544,  but  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
Surat  the  Parsee  population  was  at  one  time  more 
numerous  than  that  in  Bombay,  but  the  latter  city 
being  now  the  chief  seat  of  trade  in  Western  India, 
and  the  Parsees  being  generally  active  and  enter- 
prising, have  flocked  thither  in  great  numbers,  leav- 
ing not  more  than  20,000  of  their  countrymen  in 
Surat.  The  whole  Parsee  population,  including 
6,000  Guebre.'!  (which  see)  in  Persia,  is  considered 
to  amount  to  150.000. 

There  are  two  sects  of  Parsees  in  India,  the  jS/(fn- 
soy«  and  the  Kudmi.i,  both  of  whom  follow  in  all  points 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  differ  only  as  to  the 
precise  date  for  the  computation  of  the  era  of  Yez- 
degird,  the  last  king  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy. 
The  only  practical  disadvantage  which  arises  from 
this  chronological  dispute  is,  that  there  is  a  month's 
diti'erence  between  them  in  the  time  at  which  they 
observe  their  festivals.  The  Kudniis  are  few  in 
number,  but  several  of  the  most  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential of  the  Parsees  belong  to  this  sect.  About 
thirty  years  ago  a  keen  discussion,  known  among  the 
Parsees  by  the  name  of  the  Kubeesa  controversy, 
was  carried  on  in  Bombay,  and  though  argued  with 
the  greatest  eaniestness  and  acrimony  on  both  sides, 
the  contested  point  in  regard  to  the  era  of  Yezde- 
gird  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled.  The 
difference  was  first  observed  about  200  years  ago, 
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wlieii  a  learned  Zoroiv<triaii.  iianicd  Jiuiiasp.  cjune 
from  Persia  to  Siimt ;  and  while  en^au'fd  in  instruct- 
ing ilie  Mobi'ds  or  Parsee  priests,  he  discovered  that 
tliere  wa«  a  ditVerence  of  one  fnl!  month  in  tlie  calcu- 
lation of  lime  between  the  Zoroastrians  of  India  and 
those  of  Persia.  It  was  not,  however,  till  174G  that 
aiiv  great  in\nortaiice  was  attached  to  this  clnonolo- 
gical  difference.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Kudmi 
sect  was  formed,  its  distint;iiishing  tenet  being  an 
adherence  to  the  chronological  view  imporlfd  by 
Jamasp  from  Persia,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Par- 
sees  in  India  still  retained  their  former  mode  of  CJil- 
culation.  At  first  sight  this  might  appear  a  matter 
of  too  small  importance  to  give  rise  to  a  theological 
dispute,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  a 
Parsee  pravs,  he  must  repeat  the  year,  month,  and 
dav  on  which  he  olfers  his  petition,  and  this  circum- 
stance leads  to  an  observable  difference  between  the 
prayer  of  a  Kudml  and  that  of  a  Sheiiso;/,  and  the 
same  diiVcrence  of  course  exists  in  the  celebration  of 
the  festivals  which  are  common  to  both  sects. 

The  Pai-sces  are  distinguislied  from  the  Hindus 
among  whom  they  reside  hy  several  cnstonis  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  ^yiien  a  child  is  about  to  bo 
born,  the  mother  is  conveyed  to  the  sround  floor  of  the 
house,  wliere  she  must  remain  for  forty  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  undergoes  puritlcation  before  again 
mingling  with  the  family.  Five  days  after  the  child 
is  born  an  astrologer  is  called  in  to  Kist  its  nativity  ; 
and  all  the  relatives  assemble  to  hejir  what  is  to  be 
the  future  fortune  of  the  babe,  and  what  influence  it 
is  to  exert  upon  its  parents  and  family.  Till  the 
child  is  six  years  old  its  dress  consists  of  a  single 
garment  called  the  Juhhla,  a  kind  of  loose  shirt,  which 
extends  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  and  the  hoad 
is  covered  with  a  skull-cap.  When  it  h.as  reached 
the  age  of  six  years  and  three  months,  the  investi- 
ture of  the  child  with  the  sudra  and  ku.'<ti  takes 
place,  by  which  it  is  solemnly  initiated  into  the  reli- 
gion of  Zoroaster.  The  ceremony  commences  with 
certain  pnritications,  and  the  child  being  seated  be- 
fore the  high-priest,  after  a  benediction  has  been 
pronounced,  the  emblematic  garments  are  put  on. 
The  sudra  is  made  of  linen,  and  the  kusfi  is  a  thin 
woollen  cord,  consisting  of  seventy-two  threads,  re- 
presenting the  seventy-two  chapters  of  the  Izashne. 
a  sacred  book  of  the  Parsees.  This  cord  is  passed 
round  the  waist  three  times,  and  tied  with  four  knots. 
while  a  kind  of  hymn  is  sung.  At  the  first  knot  the 
pereon  savs,  "  There  is  only  one  God,  and  no  other 
is  to  be  compared  with  him;"  at  the  second,  "The 
religion  given  hy  Zurtosht  is  true;"  at  thethird,  "Zur- 
tnxlit  is  the  true  Prophet,  and  he  derived  his  mission 
from  God  ;"  and  the  fourth  and  last,  "  Perform  good 
actions,  and  abstain  from  evil  ones." 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a  marriage 
ceremonv  among  the  Parsees  is  given  by  Dosabhoy 
Framjce,  in  a  work  just  published,  entitled,  ■  The 
Pai-sees:  Their  lll.story.  Manners,  Customs,  ami  Ke- 
Uzion :     "  About  sunset   the    whole  of  the   bride- 


groom's parly,  both  males  and  females,  repair  in  pro- 
cession to  the  house  of  the  bride.  I'lie  jiroce.ssion  is 
headed  by  a  European  or  native  band  of  nmsic,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  of  the  parties  :  the  bridegroom, 
accom|ianied  by  the  f/iisli)orn,  then  follow,  after  whom 
walk  the  male  portion  of  the  assembly,  the  female 
company  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession. 
When  the  whole  of  this  party  is  accommodated  at 
the  bride's  quarters,  the  nuptial  ceremonv  is  com- 
menced soon  after  sunset.  It  generally  takes  place 
in  a  hall  or  spacious  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
house,  where  a  galkha  or  carpet  is  spread.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  close  to  each  other 
on  ornamented  chairs,  and  facing  them  .stand  the 
diistoors  or  priests,  who  repeat  the  nuptial  l>enedic- 
tion  first  in  the  Zend  and  then  in  the  tjanscrit,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  short  abstract, — '  Know  ve, 
that  both  of  you  have  liked  each  other,  and  are 
tlierelore  thus  united.  Look  not  with  impious  eye 
on  other  people,  but  always  make  it  your  study  to 
love,  honour,  and  cherish  each  other  as  long  as  both 
of  you  remain  in  this  world.  Jlay  quarrels  never 
arise  between  yon.  and  may  your  fondness  for  each 
other  increase  day  by  day.  May  you  both  learn  to 
adiiere  to  triuh,  .tnd  be  always  pure  in  your  thoughts 
as  well  as  actions,  and  always  try  to  please  the 
Almighty,  who  is  a  lover  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
Shun  evil  company,  abstain  from  avarice,  envy,  and 
pride,  for  that  is  the  road  to  destruction.  Think  not 
of  other  men's  property,  but  try  industriously,  and 
without  any  dishonest  means,  to  improve  your  own. 
Cultivate  friendship  between  yourselves,  and  with 
your  neighbours,  and  among  those  who  are  known 
10  be  good  people.  Hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  the 
needy  and  poor.  Always  respect  your  parents,  as 
that  is  one  of  the  first  duties  enjoined  upon  you. 
May  success  crown  all  your  efforts.  May  you  be 
blessed  with  children  and  graiKlchildren.  May  yoii 
always  try  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  religion  of  Zo- 
roaster, and  may  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  de- 
scend upon  you.' 

"  The  concluding  ceremony  of  washing  the  toes  of 
the  bridegroom's  feet  with  milk,  and  rubbing  his 
face  with  his  bride's  choice,  as  well  as  other  triviali- 
ties, need  not  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  are  not 
enjoined  by  the  Parsee  religion,  but  are  mere  'grafts 
of  Hindooism.'  When  the  above  ceremonies  are 
nearly  cimcluded,  bouquets  of  roses,  or  other  beauti- 
ful and  fragrant  flowers,  and  little  triangidar  packets 
of  7)on  sopnree,  a  kind  of  leaf  .-md  betel-inu,  pro- 
fusely gilded,  are  distributed  to  each  member  of  the 
company,  liose-water  from  a  golden  or  silver  ijoo- 
liiMnnee.  is  al.so  showered  upon  the  persons  of  the 
gue.sts.  The  signal  is  then  given  for  the  bridegroom 
and  his  party  to  retire  to  their  quarters." 

The  first  work  of  the  Parsees,  wherever  they  set- 
tle, is  to  construct  a  tomb,  which  they  call  Dulhna, 
or  tower  of  silence,  for  the  recepticui  of  their  dead. 
It  is  erected  in  a  solitary  place,  and  generally  on  a 
mountain.     The  body  placed  on  an  iron  bier  is  there 
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exposed  to  the  fowls  of  tlie  air,  and  wlieii  tliey  liave 
stripped  off  the  ilesli,  the  bones  fall  through  an  iron 
grating  into  a  pit  beneath,  from  which  they  are  after- 
wards removed  into  a  subterranean  passage  con- 
structed on  purpose. 

The  faith  of  the  Parsees  is  that  of  Zoroaster,  as 
contained  in  the  sacred  books  called  the  AliKSTA 
(wliich  see),  which  originally  extended  to  no  fewer 
than  twenty-one  volumes,  the  greater  number  of 
which,  however,  arc  lost,  having  been  destroyed,  as 
is  supposed,  either  during  the  invasion  of  Persia  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  the  Mohammedans.  Those 
which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Parsees  are 
the  Vandidad,  Tacna,  or  Izasline,  and  Viipard. 
Tliese  three  together  are  called  Vandidad  Sade,  an 
edition  of  which  was  published  by  Professcn-  Wes- 
tergard  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  Zend  character,  in  the 
year  1854.  The  entire  structure  of  tlie  Zend  Ahesta 
rests  on  three  important  precepts  expressed  by  three 
siguiticant  terms,  Homute,  HookhU,  and  Vuruitc. 
meaning  pin'itv  of  speech,  purity  of  action,  and 
purity  of  thought.  The  Parsees  are  generally  charged 
with  idolatry,  worshipp.ing  not  jiiercly  the  good  and 
evii  deities,  under  the  name  of  Ormitzd  unA  Ahriinan, 
but  almost  every  object  that  is  named  in  lieaven  or 
on  earth.  Thus  Dr.  Wilson,  who  has  many  years 
laboured  as  a  missionary  in  Bombay,  remarks,  in 
speaking  of  the  Parsee  :  "He  at  one  moment  calls 
upon  Onmtzd,  at  the  next  upon  his  own  ghost ;  at 
one  moment  on  an  archangel,  at  the  next  on  a  sturdy 
bull  ;  at  one  time  on  the  brilliant  sun,  the  next  on  a 
blazing  fire ;  at  one  moment  on  a  lofty  and  stupen- 
dous mountain,  the  next  on  a  darksome  cave ;  at  one 
moment  on  the  ocean,  at  the  next  on  a  well  or 
spring."  In  reply  to  all  sucli  charges,  Dosabhoy  Fram- 
•ee,  in  the  work  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
remarks,  "  The  cliarge  of  iire.  sun,  water,  and  air 
worship  has,  however,  been  broiiglit  against  the 
Parsees  by  those  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
Zoroastrian  faith  to  form  a  just  opinion.  The  Par- 
sees  themselves  repel  the  charge  with  indignation. 
Ask  a  Parsee  whether  lie  is  a  worshipper  of  the  sun 
or  fire,  and  he  will  emphatically  .answer — No  !  This 
declaration  itself,  coming  from  one  whose  own  reli- 
gion is  Zoroastrianism,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  God,  according  to  Par- 
see  faith,  is  the  emblem  of  glory,  refulgence,  and 
light,  and  in  this  view,  a  Parsee,  wliile  engaged  in 
prayer,  is  directed  to  stand  before  the  fire,  or  to  direct 
his  face  towards  the  sun  as  the  most  proper  symbols 
of  tlie  .\lmiglity. 

''  All  Eastern  historians  have  acknowledged  that 
the  Persians  from  tlie  most  early  time  were  no  idol- 
aters, but  worshipped  one  God  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  under  the  symbol  of  tire,  and  such  is  also  the 
present  practice  among  their  descendants  in  India. 

"  III  Bombay  at  present  there  arc  three  lire-tem- 
ples for  public  worship.  The  first  of  these  was 
erected  in  the  1153  year  of  Yezdegird,  1780  of  the 


Christian  era,  by  a  wealtliy  Parsee  named  Dadysett. 
The  second  was  built  about  the  year  1830,  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Hormusjee  Bomonjee.  Esq.  ;  and 
the  third  one  was  erected  by  tlie  late  Framjee  Cow- 
asjee,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1844,  at  the  cost  of  £25.000." 
Speaking  of  fire-worship,  Dean  Pridcaux  .says,  that 
"they,"  that  is,  the  ancient  Persians,  "abominating 
ail  images,  worshipped  God  only  by  fire:"  and  Sir 
William  Ouseley  to  the  same  effect  alfinns,  "  I  shall 
here  express  my  firm  belief  tliat  the  first  Persian 
altars  blazed  in  honour  of  God  alone ;  as  likewise, 
that  the  present  disciples  of  Zurtosht.  botli  in  India 
and  the  mother  country,  Iran  or  Persia,  have  no  other 
object  when  they  render  to  iire  a  semblance  of  vener- 
ation." 

Forbes,  in  his  '  Oriental  i\Iemoirs,'  thus  states  the 
view  which  he  is  disposed  to  take  of  the  sacred  fires 
of  the  Parsees:  "These  fires,"  says  he,  "are  attend- 
ed day  and  night  by  the  Andiaroos  or  priests,  and 
are  never  permitted  to  expire.  They  are  preserved 
ill  a  large  ehatiiig-dish,  carefully  supplied  with  fuel, 
perfumed  by  a  small  quantity  of  sandal-wood  or 
other  aroniatics.  The  vulgar  and  illiterate  worship 
this  sacred  flame,  as  also  the-  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
without  regard  to  the  invisible  Creator;  but  the 
learned  and  judicious  adore  only  the  Almightv 
Fountain  of  Liglit,  the  author  and  disposer  of  all 
things,  under  the  symbol  of  fire.  Zoroaster  and  the 
ancient  magi,  whose  memories  they  revere,  and 
whose  works  they  are  said  to  preserve,  never  taught 
them  to  consider  the  sun  as  anything  more  than  a 
creature  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe  :  tltey 
were  to  revere  it  as  His  best  and  fairest  image,  and 
for  the  numberless  blessings  it  diffuses  on  the  earlh. 
The  sacred  flame  was  intended  only  as  a  perpetual 
monitor  to  preserve  their  purity,  of  which  this  ele- 
ment is  so  expressive  a. symbol.  But  superstition 
and  fable  have,  through  a  lapse  of  ages,  corrupted 
the  stream  of  the  religious  system  which  in  its 
source  was  pure  and  sublime."  Niebulir,  also,  holds 
a  similar  oiiinion  in  reference  to  this  interesting  peo- 
jile  :  "  The  Parsees,  followers  of  Zerdust,  or  Zoroas- 
ter, adore  one  God  only.  Eternal  and  Almighty. 
Tliey  pay,  however,  a  certain  worship  to  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  and  to  fire,  as  visible  images  of 
the  invisible  Divinity.  Their  veneration  for  the  ele- 
ment of  tire  induces  them  to  keep  a  sacred  fire  con- 
stantly burning,  which  they  feed  with  odoriferous 
wood,  both  in  the  temples  and  in  the  houses  of  pri- 
vate persons  who  are  in  easy  circumstances." 

The  Parsees,  having  so  long  mingled  with  the 
Hindus,  naturally  adopted  many  of  their  customs  and 
practices  which  for  centuries  they  have  continued 
to  observe,  and  though  i\\e  punchayet,  or  legal  council 
of  the  Pai'sees,  about  twenty-five  years  ago  endea- 
voured to  discourage  and  even  to  root  out  all  such 
ceremonies  and  practices  as  had  cre]it  into  their  reli- 
gion since  they  first  settled  in  Iliiidnstan,  their  at- 
tempts were  wlioUy  unsuccessfid.  So  recently,  how- 
ever, as  1852  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  accom- 
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plisliinciit  of  the  same  desirable  object,  wbicli  are  more 
liki'ly  to  bring  about  tlie  restoration  of  tlie  Zuroas- 
triaii  relis;ioii  to  its  pristine  piirity.  In  lliat  year  an 
S-ssiiciation  was  t'orineil  at  Bombay,  billed  tlie  •'  Hali- 
nuniai  M:izdiasna,"  or  Ueliu'iuns  Reform  Association, 
composed  of  nuny  wealthy  and  iiillnential  Parsees, 
along  with  a  mnnber  of  intelligent  ;uid  well  edncated 
young  men.  The  labours  of  this  society  have  been 
productive  of  considerable  improvement  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  Parsees.  The  state  of  the  priest- 
hood calls  for  some  change  in  that  body.  Many  of 
them  are  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  imdcrstand 
their  liturgical  works,  though  they  regidarly  recite 
the  required  portions  from  memory.  The  office  of 
the  priestliood  is  hereditary,  the  son  of  a  priest  being 
also  a  priest,  unless  he  chooses  to  follow  some  other 
profession  ;  but  a  laj-man  cannot  be  a  priest.  Tliat 
the  priests  m:iy  be  incited  to  study  the  sacred  books, 
an  institution  has  been  established  called  tlie  '•  .MuUa 
Firoz  Mndri-ssa."  in  which  the}-  are  taught  the  Zend, 
Pehlvi,  and  Persian  languages.  Ou  the  whole,  the 
Parsee  community  in  India  appears  to  be  rapidly 
iml)ibing  European  customs  and  opinions,  and  rising 
steadily  in  influence  and  importance. 

PARSON,  a  term  which  properly  de  ofes  the  rec- 
tor of  a  parish  chinvh,  as  representing  the  church, 
and  regarded  as  sustaining  the  person  thereof  in  an 
action  at  law.  The  word,  however,  is  L'enerally  used 
in  ordinary  language  to  denote  any  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

PARSONAGE,  the  residence  of  a  parson. 

PARTHENIA,  a  simianie  of  Aiiemis  and  also  of 
Hera. 

PARTHENO.S  (Gr.  a  virgin),  a  surname  of 
AtherM  at  Athens,  where  the  Parthenon  was  dedi- 
cated to  her. 

PARTICULAR  BAPTISTS.    See  Baptists. 

P.^RTICULAR     REDEMPTION.      See    Re- 

DKMPTION. 

PARTICULARIST3,  a  name  sometimes  applied 
fo  C.\i.viN"iSTS  (which  see),  because  they  bold  the 
doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  and  a  limited  atone- 
ment. 

P.-VRVATI,  one  of  the  names  given  in  Hindu  my- 
thology to  the  consort  of  Sliira.  She  was  worship- 
ped as  the  iniiversal  mother,  and  the  principle  of 
fertility.  She  is  also  considered  as  the  goddess  of 
the  moon.  In  consequence  of  her  remark.able  vic- 
tory over  the  giant  Durgd,  she  was  honoured  as  a 
heroine  with  the  name  of  DlKCV  (which  see),  and 
ill  this  form  her  annual  festival  is  most  extensively 
celebrated  in  E.istern  India.  By  the  worshippers  of 
S/iira,  the  personified  energy  of  the  divine  nature  is 
termed  Pdrvuli,  Bhavdniy  or  Durgd,  and  the  Tan- 
tras  assume  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Shiva 
and  his  bride  in  one  of  her  many  forms,  but  mostly 
as  Unui  and  Pdrvali.  in  which  the  goddess  questions 
the  god  as  to  the  mode  of  performing  various  cere- 
monie.s,  and  the  prayers  and  incantations  to  be  used 
ill  them.     These  the  god  explains  at  length,  and  un- 


der solemn  uiutions  that  they  involve  a  great  mys- 
tery, on  no  account  to  be  divulged  to  the  p  ofaiie. 

P.XRVISE,  the  name  applied  in  England  to  the 
small  room  which  is  generally  situated  over  the  porch 
of  a  church,  and  which  is  used  either  as  the  resi- 
dence of  a  chantry  priest,  or  as  a  record  room  or 
school. 

PASAGII,  or  Pasagini,  a  sect  which  arose  in 
Lombardy  towards  the  close  of  the  twell'th  century, 
springing  out  of  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem. This  sect  held  the  absolute  obligation  of 
the  Old  Testament  upon  Christians  in  opposition  to 
the  Matik'he^im,  who  maintained  only  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament.  Hence  they  literally  prac- 
tised the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law,  with  the  exception 
of  Siicrifices,  which  ceased  to  be  offered  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  They  revived 
also  the  Ebionite  and  Arian  doctrines  on  the  subject 
of  the  Person  of  Christ,  maintaining  that  he  wiis  not 
equal,  but  subordinate  to  the  Father,  and,  indeed, 
merely  the  highest  of  the  creatures  of  God.  "The 
name  of  this  sect,"  says  Neander,  "  reminds  one  of 
the  word  pasagium  (passage),  which  signifies  a  tour, 
and  was  very  commonly  employed  to  denote  pil- 
grimages to  the  East,  to  the  holy  sepulchre, — cru- 
sades. May  not  this  word,  then,  be  regarded  as  au 
index,  pointing  to  the  origin  of  the  sect  as  one  that 
came  from  the  East,  intimating  that  it  grew  out  of 
the  intercourse  with  Palestine  ?  May  we  not  sup- 
pose that  from  very  ancient  times  a  party  of  Judaiz- 
iiig  Christians  had  survived,  of  which  this  sect  must 
be  regarded  as  an  oti'shoot  ?  The  way  in  which  they 
expressed  themselves  concerning  Christ  iis  being  the 
firstboni  of  creation,  would  point  also,  more  directly, 
at  the  connection  of  their  doctrine  with  some  older 
Jewish  theology,  than  at  that  later  purely  West- 
ern origin," 

PASCH,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
festival  of  Eastkk  (which  see). 

PASCHA.     See  Passovkr. 

PASCHAL  CONTROVERSY.    See  Easter. 

PASCHAL  SOLEMNITY,  the  week  preceding, 
and  the  week  following,  Eui<tcr. 

PASCHAL  TAPER,  a  taper  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  <it  the  time  of  Easter.  It  is  lighted 
from  the  liol;/ Jire,  and  receives  its  benediction  by  the 
priest's  putting  five  grains  of  incense  in  the  fomi  of 
a  cross  into  the  taper.  This  blessed  taper  must  re- 
main on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar  from  Easter- 
eve  to  Asceiision-day, 

PASCHAL  TERM  friii;),  a  name  given  some- 
times to  EitMer-ilatj . 

P.VSE-BUDHAS,  the  Biulhas  who  arise  in  the 
period  in  which  there  is  no  supreme  Bmlha,  and  dis- 
cover intuitively  the  way  to  Nincdim,  hut  are  una- 
ble to  teach  it  to  othere.  If  alms  be  given  to  a 
Pase-Biidim,  it  produces  merit  greater  bv  one  hun- 
dred times  than  when  given  to  a  rahat.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the    Pase-BucUui  are  thus  detailed    by 
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Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  in  his  •  Eastern  Moiiacliism  :' 
"  He  lias  attained  the  liigli  state  of  privik^ge  that  he 
enjoys,  by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  as  lie  has  had 
no  teacher,  no  one  to  instruct  him  ;  he  is  called  pra- 
ty^ka,  severed  or  separated,  and  is  solitary,  alone, 
like  the  uiiiconi  ;  thus  his  mind  is  light,  pure,  free 
towards  the  Pase-Budhaship  ;  but  dull,  heavy,  bound, 
towards  the  state  of  the  supreme  Budlias;  he  has 
learnt  that  which  belongs  to  liis  order,  but  he  under- 
stands not  the  five  kinds  of  knowledge  that  are  per- 
ceived by  the  supreme  Budhas  and  by  no  other  be- 
ing ;  he  knows  not  the  thoughts  of  others  ;  he  has 
not  the  power  to  see  all  things,  nor  to  know  all 
things;  ill  these  respects  his  mind  is  heavy.  Thus 
a  man,  whether  by  day  or  night,  arrives  at  the 
brink  of  a  small  stream,  into  which  he  descends 
without  fear,  in  order  that  he  may  pass  to  tlie  other 
side.  But  at  another  time  he  comes  to  a  river 
that  is  deep  and  broad ;  there  are  no  stepping-stones 
by  which  he  can  cross;  he  cannot  see  to  the  oppo- 
site bank ;  it  is  like  the  ocean  ;  in  consequence  of 
these  obstacles  he  is  afraid  to  venture  into  the  water, 
he  cannot  cross  the  stream.  In  the  same  way  the 
Pasd-Budha  is  free  as  to  that  which  is  connected  with 
his  own  order,  but  bound  as  to  all  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  sujiroine  Budhas." 

P.\SIPH.-VE,  a  godde.ss  worshi[iped  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  at  Thalanije  in  Laconia.  She  was 
believed  to  give  supernatural  revelations  or  oracular 
responses  in  dreams  to  those  who  slept  in  lier  temple. 

P.A.SITHE,A.,  one  of  the  Gr.\ces  (which  see), 
among  the  ancient  Greeks. 

PASSALORYXCHITES,  a  branch  of  tlie  MON- 
TANi.«TS  (which  see),  who  are  said  to  have  observed 
a  perpetual  silence,  and  hence  their  enemies  repre- 
sented them  as  keeping  their  finger  constantly  upon 
their  mouth,  not  daring  to  open  it  even  to  say  their 
pra3'ers,  grounding  this  practice,  as  was  alleged,  on 
Ps.  cxli.  3,  "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth  ; 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips."  This  sect  appeared  first 
in  the  second  century,  and  Jerome  states,  that  even 
in  his  time  he  found  some  of  them  in  Galatia  as  he 
travelled  to  Ancyra. 

PASSING  BELL,  the  bell  which  in  former  times 
was  tolled  when  any  person  was  dviiiir,  or  passing 
out  of  this  life.  It  is  tolled  in  England  at  the  burial 
of  any  pari.-ihioner,  the  practice  being  enjoined  in 
the  sixth  canon  of  the  Church  of  England.  See 
Bells. 

PASSION  DAY.     See  Good  Friday. 

PASSION  WEEK,  the  week  preceding  Easter, 
so  called  from  our  Lord's  passion  or  snfterings  on 
the  cross.  It  was  called  anciently  Hf.bdomas- 
Magna  (which  see),  or  the  Great  Week,  and  many 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  fast  much  more  strict- 
ly on  this  week  than  on  the  other  weeks  of  Lent. 
Epiphaniiis  says,  that  in  his  time  the  people  con- 
fined their  diet,  during  that  week,  to  dried  meats, 
namely,  bread,  and  salt,  and  water.  Nor  were  these 
used  during  the  day,  but   in  the  evening.     In  an- 


other place,  the  same  ancient  writer  says,  '•  Some 
Continued  the  whole  week,  making  one  prolonged 
fast  of  the  whole  ;  others  eat  after  two  days,  and 
others  every  evening."  Chrysostom  mentions,  that, 
during  this  week,  it  was  customary  to  make  a  more 
liberal  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  all  kinds  of  charity  to  those  who  had  need  of 
it.  To  servants  it  was  a  time  of  rest  and  liberty, 
and  the  same  privilege  extended  to  the  week-follow- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  week  preceding  Easter.  The 
emperors,  also,  granted  a  general  release  to  prison- 
ers at  this  season,  and  commanded  all  suits  and  pro- 
cesses at  law  to  cease.  The  Tliursday  of  the  Pas- 
sion Week,  being  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  was 
betrayed,  was  observed  with  some  peculiar  customs. 
In  some  of  the  Latin  churches  the  communion  was 
administered  on  this  day  in  the  evening  in  imitation 
of  our  Lord's  last  supper,  a  provision  being  made 
for  this  in  one  of  the  canons  of  the  third  council  of 
Carthage.  On  this  day  the  competentes,  or  candi- 
dates for  baptism,  pubhcly  recited  the  creed  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop  or  presbyters  in  the  church. 
Such  public  penitents,  also,  as  had  completed  the 
penance  enjoined  by  the  church,  were  absolved  on 
this  day.  From  the  canons  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Toledo,  it  would  appear  that  a  general  abso- 
lution was  proclaimed  to  all  those  who  observed 
the  day  with  fasting,  prayers,  or  true  contrition.  The 
Saturday  or  Sabbath  in  Passion  Week  was  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sabbath. 
It  was  the  only  S.ibbath  throughout  the  vear  that 
the  Greek  churches,  and  some  of  the  Western, 
kept  as  a  fast.  The  fast  was  continued  not  only 
until  evening,  but  even  protracted  till  cock-crowing 
in  the  morning,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  The  pre\ious  part  of 
the  night  was  spent  in  religious  exercises  of  various 
kinds,  Eusebius  tells  us  that  in  tlie  time  of  Con- 
stantine  tliis  vigil  was  kept  with  great  pomp  ;  for 
he  set  up  lofty  pillars  of  wax  to  burn  as  torches  all 
over  the  city,  and  lamps  burning  in  all  places,  so 
that  the  night  seemed  to  outshine  the  sun  at  noon- 
day. Gregory  Nazianzen,  also,  speaks  of  the  cus- 
tom of  setting  up  lamps  and  torches  both  in  the 
churches  and  private  houses  ;  which,  he  says,  they 
did  as  a  forerunner  of  that  great  Light,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  arising  on  the  world  on  Easter-day. 
This  night  was  famous  above  all  others  for  the  bap- 
tism of  catechumens. 

Passion  Week,  or  Holy  Week,  as  it  is  often  term- 
ed, is  observed  with  great  pomp  in  the  Romish 
Church.  The  ceremonies  of  this  season  commence 
on  Palm  Sunday  (which  see),  when  the  commemor- 
ation takes  place  of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entrv  in- 
to Jerusalem.  On  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  in  the 
afternoon,  there  is  the  service  of  the  Tenemr.e, 
a  kind  of  luneial  service  which  is  repeated  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday.  The  cere- 
monies of  tlie  Thursday  consist  principally  of  a  re- 
presentation of  the  burial  of  our  Saviour.     This  i< 
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followed  in  Rome  by  the  ceremony  of  the  Pope  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  thirteen  pilgrims  in  imitHtion  of  our 
Siivionr's  wasliinj  the  feet  of  his  disciples;  this 
ceremony  heiiig  followed  np  bv  the  same  pilgrims 
being  served  by  his  Holiness  at  dinner.  A  singular 
ceremony  takos  place  on  the  Tlnn-sday  at  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome — the  washing  of  llie  high  altar  with  wine. 
(See  .\ltau.)  On  Good  Fr'nhvj  the  ceremony  of 
uncovering  and  adoring  the  cross  is  observed,  at  the 
close  of  which  a  procession  is  marshalled  to  bring 
back  the  host  from  I  lie  sepulchre  in  which  it  was  de- 
posited on  the  previous  d.ay.  The  Pope  and  cardi- 
nals, also,  .adore  the  three  great  relics,  which  are  glit- 
tering caskets  of  crystal,  set  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
sparkling  with  precious  stones,  and  which  are  said 
to  contain  a  part  of  the  true  cross;  one  half  of  the 
spear  which  pierced  our  Saviour's  side;  and  the 
Volto  Santo  or  holy  countenance. 

On  the  Saturilay  of  P.ission  Wc";k  at  Rome,  con* 
verted  .lews  and  heathens  are  bajitized  after  holy 
water  has  been  consecrated  for  the  purpose.  Young 
men  also  are  ordained  to  various  sacred  otiices.  The 
chief  employment  of  the  day,  however,  consists  of 
services  in  honour  of  the  resurrection.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  Easter  Sunday  have  already  been  described 
under  the  article  Easti'.r.  Holy  Week  closes  with 
an  illuniinalion  and  fireworks  of  the  most  splendid 
description. 

PASSOVER,  one  of  the  great  Jewish  festiva's. 
It  was  originally  instituted  by  connnand  of  God  him- 
self, in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Egyptian  bondage,  aiul  the  sparing  of 
the  tirst-born  on  the  night  previous  to  their  departure. 
The  feast  lasted  for  seven  days,  during  which  it  was 
nnlawful  to  eat  any  other  tlian  unleavened  bread. 
Thus  the  connnand  was  given,  Exod.  xii.  18,  "  In  the 
first  montli,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at 
even,  ye  shall  eat  iiiileaveue<l  bread,  until  the  one  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  mouth  at  even."  Hence  the 
festival  is  frequently  called  in  Scripture,  ''  tlie  feast 
of  uideavened  bread."  A  lamb  without  blemish  was 
to  be  killed  on  the  fir-st  day  of  the  feast,  and  this 
lamb  being  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  the  Apostle 
Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  "our  Passover  sacrificed 
for  us."  The  month  Ni.san  being  that  on  which  the 
Israelites  left  Egypt,  was  ai)poii\ted  to  be  the  first 
month  of  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  year ;  and  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month  tliey  were  com- 
manded to  kill  the  paschal  lamb,  and  to  abstain  from 
leavened  bread.  The  following  day,  being  the 
fifteenth,  was  the  great  feast  of  the  Passover,  which 
continued  seven  days,  but  only  the  first  and  seventh 
days  were  particularly  solemn.  Each  family  killed 
a  hmdi  or  a  kid,  and  if  the  number  of  the  family  was 
not  sullicient  to  eat  the  lamb,  two  families  might  be 
associated  together.  With  the  blood  of  the  slain 
lamb  they  sprinkled  the  door-posts  and  lintel  of  each 
house,  that  the  destroying  angel,  on  seeing  the  blood, 
might  jiass  over  them.  The  lamb  was  roasted  and 
eaten  on  the  same  night  with  unleavened  bread  and 


bitter  herbs.  It  was  to  be  eaten  entire,  and  not  a  bone 
of  it  was  to  be  broken.  The  Jews,  in  partaking  of 
the  Paschal  l.-unb,  had  their  loins  girt,  shoes  on  their 
feet,  and  staves  in  their  hands.  So  strict  was  the 
command  to  keep  tlie  Passover,  that  whoever  should 
dare  to  neglect  it  was  to  be  condenmed  to  death.  It 
could  only  be  kept  in  Jerusalem,  and  if  any  person 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  too  late  for  the  feast,  he  was 
allowed  to  defer  his  celebration  of  the  Passover  un- 
til the  fourteenth  day  of  the  following  monlh  in  the 
evening.  Sacrifices  peculiar  to  the  festival  wcie 
commanded  to  be  oftered  every  d:iy  as  long  a£  it 
lasted ;  but  on  the  first  and  last  days  no  servile  la- 
bour was  allowed,  and  a  sacred  convocation  was  held. 

Since  the  dispersi<m  no  sacrifices  have  been  ofi'ered 
by  the  Jews,  and  hence,  in  this  point,  the  Passover 
has  undergone  an  alteration  among  the  modern  Jews. 
With  those  Jews  who  live  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  the 
feast  lasts  seven  days,  and  with  Jews  in  all  other 
places  eight  days.  The  Sabbath  preceding  the  fea.st 
is  called  the  (Ireat  Sabbath,  when  the  Rabbi  of  each 
synagogue  delivers  a  lecture  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  api)roaching  feast,  and  the  ceremonies  necessary 
to  be  observed.  On  the  ihirtceiith  day  of  the  month 
in  the  eveninir,  the  most  earefid  and  minute  search 
is  made  by  the  master  of  each  family  lest  any  lea- 
vened bread,  or  even  a  particle  of  leaven,  should  be 
in  the  house.  Having  bin-ned  all  the  leaven  that 
am  be  discovered,  they  make  unleavened  cakes,  con- 
sisting in  general  of  flour  and  water  only,  baked  into 
round  thin  cakes,  and  full  of  little  holes.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  the  fir.-t-born  .son  of 
e.ich  family  is  required  to  fast  in  commemoration  of 
the  jirotection  all'orded  to  the  first-born  of  Israel 
when  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  w;us  destroyed. 

The  special  ceremonies  of  the  Passover-festival,  as 
observed  by  the  Modern  Jews,  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Allen,  in  his  '  Modern  Judaism  : '  "  In  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  the  men 
assemble  in  the  synagogue,  to  usher  in  the  festival 
by  prayers  and  other  oliices  prescribed  in  their 
ritual ;  during  which,  the  women  are  occupied  at 
home  in  laying  and  decorating  the  tables  against 
their  return.  It  is  customary  for  every  Jew  to  hon- 
our this  festival  by  an  exhibition  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous furniture  he  can  afioid. 

"  The  table  is  covered  with  a  clean  linen  cloth, 
on  which  are  placed  several  plates  or  dishes.  On 
one  is  laid  the  shank  bone  of  a  shotdder  of  lamb  or 
kid.  but  generally  lamb,  and  an  egg ;  on  another 
three  cjikes,  carefully  wrapped  in  two  napkins;  on 
a  third,  some  lettuce,  chervil,  parsley,  and  celery, 
wild  succory  or  horseradish.  These  are  their  bitter 
herbs.  Near  the  salad  is  placed  a  cruet  of  vinegar, 
and  some  salt  aiui  water.  They  have  also  a  dish 
representing  the  bricks  required  to  be  made  by  their 
foretatbers  in  Egypt.  This  is  a  thick  paste  com- 
posed of  apples,  almonds,  nuts,  and  figs,  dressed  in 
wine  and  seasoned  with  cinnamon.  Every  Jew  who 
can  aflford  wine,  also  provides  some  for  this  occasion. 
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"  The  family  being  seated,  the  master  of  tlie  house 
pronounces  a  grace  over  the  table  in  general,  and 
the  wine  in  particular.  Tlien  leaning  in  a  stately 
manner  on  his  left  arm,  as  an  indication  of  the 
liberty  whicli  the  Israelites  regained  when  they  de- 
parted from  Egypt,  he  drinks  a  glass  of  wine :  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  all  tlie  company.  Having 
emptied  tlieir  glasses,  they  dip  some  of  the  herbs  in 
vinegar,  and  eat  them,  while  tlie  master  repeats  an- 
other benediction.  Tlie  master  next  unfolds  the 
nai)kins,  and  taking  the  middle  cake,  breaks  it  in  two, 
replaces  one  of  tlie  pieces  between  the  two  whole 
cakes,  and  conceals  the  other  piece  under  !iis  plate, 
or  under  the  cushion  on  which  he  leans ;  in  pro- 
fessed allusion  to  the  circumstance  recorded  by 
Moses  that  '  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it 
was  leavened,  their  kneading  troughs  being  bound 
up  in  their  clothes.'  He  removes  the  lamb  and  egg 
from  the  table.  Then  the  plate  containing  the  cakes 
being  lifted  up  by  the  hands  of  the  wliole  company, 
they  unite  in  rehearsing  :  '  This  is  the  bread  of  po- 
verty and  affliction  which  our  fathers  did  eat  in  Esypt. 
Whosoever  hungers,  let  him  come  and  eat.  Who- 
soever needs,  let  him  come  and  eat  of  the  Paschal 
lamb.  This  year  we  are  here  :  the  next,  God  will- 
ing, we  shall  be  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  year 
we  are  servants  :  the  next,  if  God  will,  we  shall  be 
free,  children  of  the  family  and  lords. 

'•  The  lamb  and  egg  are  again  placed  on  the  table, 
and  another  glass  of  wine  is  taken.  The  plate  con- 
taining the  cakes  is  removed,  in  order  ihat  the  chil- 
dren may  be  excited  to  impure  into  the  meaning  of 
the  festival.  If  no  children  are  present,  some  adult 
proposes  a  question  according  to  a  prescribed  form  ; 
which  is  answered  by  an  .iccoinit  of  the  captivity 
and  slavery  of  the  nation  in  Egypt,  their  deliverance 
by  Moses,  and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  on  that 
occasion.  Tliis  recital  is  followed  by  some  psalms 
and  hymns.  After  which — (not  to  proceed  with  a 
detail  of  every  particular  movement) — the  cakes  are 
replaced  on  the  table,  and  pieces  of  them  are  distri- 
buted among  the  company,  who,  '  instead  of  the  Pas- 
chal lamlj,'  the  oblation  of  which  is  wholly  dLsconti- 
nned,  'eat  this  unleavened  bread,'  with  some  of  the 
bitter  herbs  and  part  of  the  pudding  made  in  memory 
of  the  bricks. 

"  After  this  succeeds  a  plentifid  supper,  which  is 
followed  by  some  mm-e  pieces  of  the  cakes,  and  two 
more  glasses  of  wine  :  for  they  are  required  on  this 
occasion  to  drink  four  glasses  each,  and  every  glass, 
according  to  the  rabbies,  commemorates  a  special 
blessing  vouchsafed  to  their  forefathers.  The  fourth 
and  last  cupis  accoinp.anied  with  some  passages  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scripture  imprecating  the  divine 
vengeance  on  the  Heathens  and  on  all  the  enemies  of 
Israel. — -The  same  course  of  ceremonies  is  repeated 
on  the  second  night. — This  ceremonial,  the  modern 
Jews  profess  to  believe,  '  will  be  as  acceptable  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  as  the  actual  uU'ering  of  the 
Passover." 

ir. 


The  last  day  of  the  festival  closes  with  the  Hab- 
daIjA  (which  see).  They  are  now  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  the  use  of  leavened  bread.  Contracts  of 
iTiarriage  may  be  made,  but  no  marriage  is  allowed 
to  be  solemnized  during  this  festival.  There  are 
four  days  in  Passover-Week  on  which  business  may 
be  done.  Every  Jew  who  has  a  seat  in  the  syna- 
gogue, whatever  the  amount  of  his  seat-rent  may 
be,  pays  two  sliillings  in  the  pound  as  a  tax  towards 
the  Passover  cakes,  and  about  six  weeks  before  the 
Passover  a  box  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  sy- 
nagogue, when  every  Jew,  who  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure Passover  cakes  for  himself,  sigiiities  by  a  note 
the  number  of  his  household,  and  they  are  provided 
for  him  out  of  these  funds. 

The  Passover  has  been  observed  without  inter- 
mission by  the  Jews  from  the  period  of  their  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  it  is  probable 
that  very  few  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the 
mode  of  its  celebration.  The  question  has  frequently 
given  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  whether  or  not 
the  last  Supper  of  our  Lord  was  the  Paschal  Sup- 
per. The  Western  churches  generally  maintain  the 
aflimiative  view  of  this  subject,  and  the  Greek 
Church  the  negative.  The  latter  body  of  Chris- 
tians, also,  contend  that,  in  instituting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Christ  made  use  of  leavened  bread.  At  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  the  Eas- 
ter controversy  chielly  turned  upon  the  chronology 
of  the  Passover.  In  the  second  century  a  controver- 
sy arose,  first  between  Polycarp,  bisliop  of  Smyrna, 
and  Anicetus.  bishop  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  be- 
tween Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Polycrates,  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  concerning  the  proper  time  for  cele- 
brating the  Easter  feast,  or  rather  for  terminating 
the  ante-paschal  fast.  At  that  thiie  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  with  tlie  exception  of  proconsular 
Asia  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  prolonged 
the  fast  to  the  Sunday  after  the  Jewish  Passover. 
But  the  Christians  of  the  proconsulate,  guided  by 
Jewish  custom,  ended  the  fast  on  the  very  day  of 
the  Paschal  sacrilice.  The  keen  controversy  which 
ensued  has  already  been  noticed  under  the  article 
Easter. 

PASTOPHORI,  priests  who  carried  the  Pastos 
in  the  sacred  rites  of  lieathen  antiquity.  The  priests 
of  Isis  and  Osiris  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  were  so  denominated,  were  arranged  in  in- 
corporated colleges,  whicli  again  were  divided  into 
lesser  companies,  each  consisting  of  ten  Pastophori, 
headed  by  an  officer  who  was  appointed  every  five 
years  to  preside  over  them.  Along  with  the  Egyp- 
tian worship,  the  Pastopliori  were  long  after  found  in 
Greece.  The  duty  of  this  class  of  priests  was  to 
carry  in  their  religious  processions  the  Pastos 
(which  see),  or  sacred  shawl,  often  employed  in  cov- 
ering and  concealing  from  public  view  the  adytum 
or  shrine  containing  tlie  god.  It  was  customary 
for  the  Paaiophori  to  cliaunt  sacred  music  in  the 
temple,  and  to  draw  aside  the  pastos  that  the  jieo- 
3g 
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jile  ini^lit  bclioM  nml  adore  tlicir  deity.  Gener- 
ally speiikiiiu',  this  ordiT  of  priestK  liad  the  cii-stody 
of  tlie  temple  and  all  its  sacred  jiiipiirtenaiice.''. 
The  I'li.tl'iphori  were  looked  upon  by  the  Egyptians 
lis  eminently  skilled  in  the  nieiliciU  art. 

P.VSTOIMIOKIOX,  a  term  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  signily  the  residence  wiliiin  an  Egyptian 
temple  appropriated  to  the  PAsroriioKi  (which  see). 
The  same  word  occurs  in  the  Se]>tuagint  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  where  in  Kzek.  xl.  17.  it  is 
used  for  the  chambers  in  the  outward  court  of  the 
temple.  Jerome,  in  commenting  upon  the  i)assage, 
says,  that  in  the  translations  of  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machns  it  is  rendered  Guzophylacium  and  EMilra, 
and  signified  chambers  of  the  treasury,  and  habita- 
tions for  tlie  priests  and  Levites  round  about  that 
court  of  the  temple.  This  explanation  of  the  word 
was  prob.-iblv  derived  from  the  writings  of  Joscphus, 
who  mentions  the  Paatophoriiim  as  a  part  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  constituting  the  treasury,  in 
which  the  oflcrings  of  the  people  were  deposited. 
Jerome,  in  another  passage  in  his  Commentary  on 
Isiiiali,  terms  the  Pa4ophorium  the  ^lamber  or  habi- 
tation in  wliich  tlie  ruler  of  the  temple  dwelt.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  tliat  the  word  must  have  been  em- 
ployed under  a  very  extensive  significJition. 

PASTOR  (Lat.  a  shepherd),  a  word  often  employ- 
ed figuratively  to  express  a  minister  appointed  to 
watch  over  and  to  instruct  a  congregation,  which  is  in 
the  same  way  described  as  his  tloek.  And  the  use  of 
the  term  pastor  in  this  connection  is  panicidarly  re- 
commended by  the  circumstance,  that  our  l^ord 
styled  himselfa  shepherd  in  Jolni  x.  12.  and  the 
church  liis  dock.  The  Apostle  Peter,  also,  denomi- 
nated our  Lord  the  Chief  Sliepherd,  in  1  Peter  v.  4. 
The  pastor  is  meulioned  in  the  catalogue  whicli  the 
Apostle  Paul  has  given  of  the  extraordinary  and  or- 
dinary oflicebearers  of  the  Christian  Church,  Epli.  iv. 
11,  12.  "And  ho  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some, 
prophets  ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors 
and  teachers  ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ."  In  this  list  the  ordinary  office-bearers  are 
termed  pastors  and  teachers.  Two  ideas  are  sug- 
gested by  the  designation  of  pastors — those  n.amcly 
of  feeding  and  of  governing  the  church,  duties  which 
may  be  performed  without  the  supernatural  endow- 
ments which  were  bestowed  upon  apostles,  prophets, 
and  evangelists.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  pas- 
tors and  teachers  were  the  same  persons ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  luobable  that  the  .ipostle  wotdd  have  used 
two  words  in  such  close  connection  to  describe  the 
same  ofiice.  The  Teacher  or  Doctor  (which  see), 
seems  not  to  have  been  employed  like  the  pastor  in 
preaching  the  gospel  and  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, but  in  instructing  the  young,  as  well  a-s  candi- 
dates for  baptism,  and  all  who  were  not  yet  fully 
initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

P.VSTOU.VI.  ST.VFP.     SeeCiJOStEK. 

PASTORATE,  tlie  otSce  of  a  pastor  in  connec- 


tion with  the  congregation  to  the  charge  of  which  he 
is  ordained. 

P.\S'1'0S,  a  .shawl  frecpiently  used  in  the  religions 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  well  as  the 
heathens  of  Greece  ami  Rome.  It  was  generally 
figured  with  various  symbolical  representations  cor- 
responding to  the  particular  rites  in  which  it  was 
used.  The  word  jmslos  was  also  used  to  denote  a 
small  shrine  or  chapel,  in  which  a  god  was  contained. 
PASTUSIIKOE  SOr.L.VSIA,  a  sect  of  Dissent- 
ers from  the  Riisso-Gt-etk  Church,  founded  by  a  shep- 
herd, whose  chief  peculiarities  were,  that  they  held 
the  marriage  tie  to  be  indissoluble  by  any  human 
power,  and  that  it  is  sinful  to  carry  fasting  so  far  as 
to  injure  health  or  destroy  life. 

P.Vr.ECl,  Phoenician  gods,  whose  images  were 
used  as  ornaments  to  their  ships. 

PAT.\L.\,  the  hell  or  place  of  final  punishment 
of  the  Hindus.  Sec  Hf.i.l. 
PAT.VKA.  See  Ai..\is-Powl. 
PAT.\RE\ES,  a  name  used  in  Italy  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centmies  as  a  general  ap- 
pellation to  denote  sects  contending  against  the 
dominant  church  and  clergy.  Ditlcrent  opinions 
have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  some  believing  that  it  is  derived  from  a  certain 
place  called  Pataria,  where  the  heretics,  as  they  were 
considered,  held  their  meetings.  The  word  Pataria, 
however,  in  the  dialect  of  Milan,  signified  a  popular 
faction,  and  ,as  the  sects  in  question  were  generally 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  people,  it  may  easily 
be  seen  how  the  n.ame  arose.  It  was  applied  to  the 
Mdnkheam,  the  PauUcians,  and  the  CathariMs. 

PAT.VREUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 

the  town  of  Patara  in  Lycia,  where  he  h.ad  an  or.acle. 

PATEI.L.\,  a  surname   of  0/)^-.  as  opening  the 

stem  of  the  com  plant   that  the  ears  might  sprout 

out. 

PATELL.Vlill  DII,  a  name  sometimes  given 
among  the  ancient  Romans  to  the  Lures,  because 
oiierings  were  made  to  them  in  patella:  or  dishes. 

PATEN,  a  term  used  to  denote  among  the  Ro- 
manists, and  also  in  the  Clun-ch  of  Engliind,  the 
plate  on  which  the  sacrament.al  bread  is  placed. 

PATERNIAXS,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ceninrv.  maintaining 
that  only  the  npjicr  parts  of  the  human  bodv  were 
made  by  God.  and  the  lower  parts  were  the  work- 
manship of  the  devil.  Their  name  was  derived  from 
their  fouiuler  Paternus,  and  as  they  lived  in  impu- 
rity, they  were  also  called  Veriui^lions,  from  Veiius, 
the  heathen  goddess,  who  patronised  unchastitv. 

PATERNOSTER  (Lat.  Our  Father),  a  term  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  Lokd's  Pkayf.u  (which 
see),  derived  from  its  commencing  words.  The  chap- 
let  of  beads  worn  by  some  Romanists,  particularly 
monks  and  imns,  is  occasionally  called  a  Paternoster. 
PATHS  (The  Fouk).  See  Nirwana. 
PATRES  (Lat.  Faihcr.s\  a  niune  frequently  ap- 
plied 10  the  Pkimati:s  (which  see),  of  the  Chrisiiau 
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Church  in  Africa ;  and  there  was  a  peculiar  reason 
for  giving  them  this  name ;  as  the  primacy  in  the 
African  clmrclies  was  not  fixed,  as  in  otlier  places, 
to  the  civil  metropolis,  but  went  along  with  the  old- 
est bishop  of  the  province,  who  succeeded  to  this 
dignity  by  virtue  of  his  seniority,  whatever  place  he 
lived  in.  Tlie  only  exception  to  this  rule  was  the 
Church  at  Cartilage,  where  the  bishop  was  a  fixed 
and  standing  metropolitan  for  the  province  of  Africa, 
properly  so  called.  The  term  Piitre<  was  also  ap- 
plied to  tlie  fathers  of  the  mon.-isteries,  as  Jerome 
and  Angustnie  commonly  call  them. 

PATRES  PATRUM  (Lat.  Fatliers  of  Fathers,) 
a  designation  sometimes  given  to  bishops  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  Church.  Gregory  Nyssen  was  called 
by  this  name  in  the  canons  of  the  second  council  of 
Nice;  and  others  say  that  Theodosius  the  emperor 
gave  Chrysostom  the  same  honourable  title  after 
death. 

PATRES  SACRORUM,  priests  of  Mitiir.\s 
(which  see),  among  the  ancient  Romans  imder  the 
emperors. 

PATRIARCH  (Jewish),  the  father  or  founder 
of  a  family  or  tribe.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  those 
fathers  of  the  Hebrew  nation  who  lived  before  Moses, 
such  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  while  the  twelve 
children  of  the  last-mentioned  ancestor  of  the  Jews 
usually  receive  the  name  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs. 
The  term,  however,  came  to  be  used  among  the 
Jews  in  the  later  ages  of  their  histors-  as  a  title  of 
dignity  and  honour.  They  allege  tliat  the  institu- 
tion of  the  patriarchs  existed  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  they  explain  its  origin  thus. 
Thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Hillel  arriv- 
ed from  Babylon,  and  was  consulted  concerning  a 
difficulty  which  hait  arisen  in  regard  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Passover,  and  giving  a  highly  satisfactory 
answer,  he  was  hailed  the  Patriarch  of  the  nation. 
His  posterity  succeeded  him  in  this  dignity  until  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  office  of  Patriarch  ceased  in 
Judea.  But  this  notion  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  pa- 
triarchal dignity  having  been  enjoyed  by  any  one  be- 
fore the  time  of  our  Lord,  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable, since  had  tliere  been  individuals  exercising 
such  an  office  during  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  they 
would  have  presided  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
our  Lord  would  have  been  arraigned  at  their  tribunal. 
On  tlie  contrary,  the  chief  priest  presided  at  the  trial 
of  Christ,  imposed  silence  upon  the  apostles,  commis- 
sioned Saul  to  go  to  Damascus  that  he  might  perse- 
cute the  Christians,  presided  at  the  trial  of  Paul,  and 
commanded  him  to  be  smitten  on  the  face.  From 
these  facts  it  is  quite  plain,  that  no  Patriarch  wiuld 
possibly  have  existed  at  that  time,  and,  therefore, 
the  origin  of  the  office  must  have  been  of  a  later 
date,  not  probably  before  the  reign  of  the  Ronum 
Emperor  Adrian. 

The  first  authentic  Patriarch  of  the  Jews  was 
Simeon  the  Third,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Adrian, 
and  was  descended   in  a  direct  line  from  Hillel  the 


Old.  In  that  family  the  patriarchal  dignity  remained 
until  it  was  abolished  in  A.  D.  429.  The  ortice  had 
been  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  Jews, 
and  the  .seat  of  tlie  dignitary  who  held  the  office  was 
at  Tiberias  in  Galilee,  wliich  had  become  a  kind  ot 
second  Jerusalem,  the  residence  of  the  most  learned 
Jews  of  the  time.  From  the  imperial  edicts  it  would 
appear,  that  there  were  inferior  officers  under  the 
grar.d  Patriarch,  who  was  styled  Illustrious,  and  was 
honoured  even  by  Christians.  He  employed  envoys 
or  legates  to  make  an  annual  circuit  through  all  the 
Western  provinces,  with  full  powers  to  decide  in  his 
name,  and  by  his  authority,  the  questions  or  dis- 
putes that  arose  between  private  individuals,  or 
between  different  synagogues.  The  lialf  shekel 
appointed  by  Moses  to  be  levied  from  e\'ery  male 
Jew  of  twenty  yeai'S  old  and  upward,  was  carefully 
collected  during  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, and  constituted  the  greatest  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Patriarchs.  The  grand  Patriarch  exacted 
this  tribute-money  from  all  the  synagogues  of  the 
West.  Epiphanius  says,  that  the  apostles  of  the 
Patriarch  went  as  far  as  the  province  of  Cilicia  to 
levy  this  sacred  contribution.  Its  collection  was 
sometimes  ccmducted  with  such  severit)',  that  the 
Patriarchs  became  odious  to  the  people.  This  hap- 
pened particularly  in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, when,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the 
Jews  themselves,  he  abolished  the  tribute. 

Tlie  Patriarch,  from  his  office,  had  great  authority 
among  the  Jews.  "  He  nominated,"  we  are  told,  in 
an  interesting  history  of  the  Modern  Jews,  "  the 
heads  of  all  the  synagogues  ;  and  this  nomination 
proved  a  source  of  wealth.  For  the  Patriarch  often 
sold  these  offices,  and  Palladius  charged  the  Pa- 
triarch of  his  time,  not  only  with  exposing  to  sale 
these  dignities,  but  frequently  deposing  the  heads  of 
the  synagogues  for  no  other  reason  but  to  enrich 
himself  by  supplying  their  places.  Thus  the  Greek 
Patriarchs  at  Constantinople  deposed  the  metropoli 
tans  and  bishops,  to  have  the  advantage  of  selling 
the  priesthood ;  and  the  grand  vizier  acts  the  same 
part  towards  the  Patriarchs.  Though  this  power 
was  sometimes  restricted  by  the  emperor,  yet  the 
Patriarch  had  also  the  power  of  erecting  new  sviia- 
gognes.  He  likewise  decided  controvei-sies  which 
arose  concerning  questions  of  the  law,  and  all  dis- 
putes between  particular  synagogues.  Origen  is 
mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  Patriarch  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  invested  in  his  hands.  The 
imperial  laws  establish  the  contrary ;  nor  can  one 
example  be  produced  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs 
of  their  exercising  any  such  power. — -It  is  granted, 
that  their  punishments  were  sometimes  severe,  and 
that  by  their  commands  persons  had  been  almost 
whipped  to  death  in  their  synagogues.  But  this  ori- 
ginated from  the  indulgence  of  the  emperors,  and 
even  they  were  often  constrained  to  limit  their 
power.  The  power  of  life  and  death  indicates  royalty, 
of  which  the  Jews  were  now  deprived. 
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"Tliere  is  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  TlieoJosius 
w)iicli  adccrtaiti.s  tlie  extent  of  the  patrliirclial  juris- 
diction. IJe  torbids  CJ.nnialiel,  wlio  w;is  tlicn  Pa- 
triarch,'to  build  new  svna^'ogues,  and  connnandcd 
.-Viirelian  !o  dernolisli  those  that  were  little  frequent- 
ed, if  it  could  be  done  without  occisionin;.;  connno- 
tions  in  the  cities.'  There  wiis  a  general  law  in  the 
empire,  that  none  should  erect  new  churches  withuut 
an  imperial  grant. — One  of  the  Christi.'ins  applied  to 
the  emperor  for  liberty  to  erect  Christian  churches 
in  .several  places  in  the  land  of  Judea.  Justinian 
C'uitioned  the  bishops  to  be  careful  that  no  person 
occupied  any  public  pLice  without  liberty  from  him. 
In  the  reign  of  Leo,  also,  some  monks  who  had 
consecrated  places  of  public  shows  and  recreations 
were  prohibited.  And  it  appears  that  the  Patri- 
arch Gamaliel  having  abused  that  power  it  was  re- 
Ciilled. 

"  By  the  same  edict  he  is  prohibited  from  judging 
in  disputes  between  Jews  and  Christians.  Such 
disputes  were  to  be  tried  bc-t'ore  the  civil  inagistrate, 
and  the  Patriarcli  had  only  the  power  to  decide  be- 
tween .lew  and  Jew.  On  the  contrary,  GaniaHel 
insisted  that  if  one  of  the  parties  was  a  Jew,  the 
right  of  decision  belonged  to  him  ;  but 'the  emperor 
restricted  his  power. 

"  That  edict  also  prohibits  '  the  Patriarch  from 
dishonouring  any  nuin,  wh.ether  a  slave  or  a  free- 
man, with  the  mark  of  Judaism.'  That  ni.ark  was 
circumcision,  which  the  Patriarchs  supposed  that  he 
could  confer  upon  all  who  embraced  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion. But  the  emperor  Antonius  issued  a  law,  by 
which  it  was  declared  a  capital  crime  for  a  Jew  to 
circumcise  any  man  wlio  was  not  of  his  nation  ;  and 
Theodosius  went  farther,  and  prohibited  the  .lews 
from  kec[iing  Christian  slaves,  because  many  of 
these  under  the  iniluence  of  their  masters  embraced 
the  Jewisli  faith.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
Jews  enjoyed  liberty  of  conscience,  but  were  not 
permitted  to  make  proselytes. 

"  The  most  important  and  the  most  obscure  part 
of  the  edict  of  Theodosius  remains  yet  to  be  exa- 
mined. He  farther  conniiauded  .Vurclian  '  to  with- 
draw out  of  the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  Gamaliel,  the 
letters  of  command  he  h.ad  received,  and  to  leave  him 
only  the  lionour  he  had  before,  since  he  thought  he 
might  tran.sgi-e.ss  with  impunity,  whilst  he  saw  him- 
self raised  to  a  greater  dignity.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  restriction,  was  the  abuse  of  power.  That 
power,  or  those  letters  of  command,  appear  to  have 
been  the  honour  of  prefecture,  which  were  granted 
to  those  distinguished  by  birth  or  merit,  or  imperial 
favour.  The  per.-^on  who  was  distinguished  by  that 
favour,  wore  the  insignia  of  his  honours  in  public. 
Though  this  honour  conferred  no  judicial  power,  yet 
the  per.-on  who  enjoyed  it  might  sit  among  the 
judges,  .as  a  mark  of  distinguished  honour.  This 
favonr  appears  to  have  been  conferred  upon  Gama- 
liel ;  but  on  account  of  his  haughtiness  and  impru- 
dence it  was  recalled.     Thus  an  examination  of  the 


dirfcrent  branches  of  that  imperial  law  ascertains  the 
authority  of  the  Patriarchs. 

'°  But  to  behold  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Patriarchal 
authority,  let  us  attend  to  their  power,  with  respect 
to  deposition.  As  they  were  the  heads  of  the  n.a- 
lion,  they  appear  to  have  been  amenable  to  no  other 
tribun.il.  The  Jewijii  writers,  however,  contend, 
that  no  society  can  be  deprived  of  the  inherent  right 
ofde|)osing  a  head,  who  is  either  negligent,  or  ty- 
nuniical,  or  ignorant.  In  proof  of  their  position, 
they  mention  (hat  one  Jleir  attempted  to  depose  the 
Patriarch  of  his  time :  that  Gamaliel  was,  during  a 
short  time,  actually  deposed  ;  and  that  sevcnil  to 
whom  it  belonged  by  birth  were  superseded  on  ac- 
count of  their  incapacity." 

The  last  Patriarch  of  the  West  wjis  Gamaliel,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Jerome.  So  corrupt  had  this  race 
of  officers  become,  that  they  exposed  to  sale  the 
dignities  of  which  they  had  the  patronage,  in  order 
to  enlarge  their  revenues.  Accordingly,  in  A.  D. 
415,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
to  restrict  their  power,  and  this  measure  having 
failed  to  accomplish  its  design,  the  patriarchal  dig- 
nity was  entirely  abolished,  in  so  far  as  the  Western 
Jews  were  concerned,  in  a.  d.  429,  after  having  ex- 
isted for  the  space  of  350  years.  The  Patriarchs 
were  succeeded  by  the  Piumates  (.vhieli  see),  a 
class  of  officers  whoso  jurisdiction  and  authority  w.os 
of  quite  a  dil5erent  character. 

T'he  Patriarcli  of  the  Eastern  .Tews  had  his  resi- 
dence in  Babylon.  His  proper  title  was  Resh- 
Glutha,  or  Alcil.MALOTAitCH  (which  See),  prince 
or  chief  of  the  captivity,  the  office  being  rather  civil 
than  sacred.  The  dignity  originated  while  the  Par- 
thians  reigned  in  Persia,  but  it  continued  nmler  the 
new  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides,  and  only  came  to 
an  end  under  the  caliphs  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  A  shadow  of  the  office  seems  to 
have  remained  in  the  E.ast  in  the  twelfth  century; 
and  in  Spain,  among  many  otiier  hereditary  reniiniss- 
cences  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  we  lind  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  under  the  title 
of  RahbiiiO-Mo'/or.  ■ 

PATUI.'VUCH  (Christian).  It  would  appear 
tVom  the  writings  of  Gregory  Xazianzen.  as  well  as  of 
Gregory  Nyssen,  that  the  word  Patriarch  was  some- 
times applied  to  all  bishops  of  the  ancient  Christian 
Church.  Among  the  Montaiiisls  there  was  a  class 
of  men  wlio  received  the  name  of  Patriarchs,  and 
who  were  superior  to  their  bishops,  being  regarded 
as  a  distinct  order  from  them.  The  first  occasion, 
however,  on  which  the  title  is  .'ipplied  to  any  bishop 
by  any  public  authority  of  the  church,  is  in  the 
council  of  Chalccdon,  which  mentions  the  most  holy 
Patriarchs  of  every  diocese,  and  particularly  Leo, 
patriarch  of  Rome.  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, who  wrote  a  few  yc.ivs  before  the  council  oi 
Chalcedon,  mentions  Patriarchs,  and  refers  to  them 
in  langu.ase  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
name  had  begun  to  be  used  as  an  appropriate  title  of 
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some  eminent  bisliops  of  the  cluircli.  Various  Ro- 
misli  writei-s,  however, ,  Iieaded  by  Baronius,  trace 
tlie  patriarclial  power  as  tar  back  as  tlie  time  of  the 
apostles,  deriving  it  from  tlie  Apostle  Peter;  others, 
a'^ain,  reject  tliis  idea,  and  reckon  tlie  first  rise  of 
Patriarchs  to  have  been  some  time  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  A.  D.  325;  while  some  modern  Greek 
writers  allege,  that  Patriarchs  were  iirst  instituted 
by  that  council ;  and  some  writers  of  our  own  coiin- 
Iry  are  of  opinion,  that  palriartlial  power  was  not 
known  in  the  church  till  about  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ond general  council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381. 
Socrates,  in  speaking  of  this  council,  expressly  af- 
firms, that  '-they  constituted  Patriarchs,  and  distri- 
buted the  provinces,  so  that  no  bishop  should  med- 
dle with  the  ali'airs  of  another  diocese,  as  was  used  to 
be  done  in  times  of  persecution."  Tlie  power  of  the 
Patriarchs  gracUuilly  increased,  and  had  evidently 
reached  its  height  in  the  time  of  the  general  councils 
of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.  Prom  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  title  of  Patriarch  was  given  to  some 
of  the  greater  bisliops,  wlio  exercised  authority  not 
only  over  the  bishops  of  a  province,  but  over  the 
bishops  of  several  provinces  togetlier  with  their  me- 
tropolitans. Tliese  Patriarchs  were  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antiocli. 
The  increase  of  their  power  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  at  tiie  council  of  t'halcedon  in  A.  n. 
4.01,  the  metropolitan  of  Constantinople  was  invested 
with  authority  over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Pontn.s, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  bisliop  of  Jerusalem  was 
acknowledged  as  the  fifth  Patriarch.  The  Pa- 
triarchs were  now  empowered  to  consecrate  all  the 
metropolitans  within  their  patriarchate,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  claimed 
the  right  of  consecrating  not  only  metropolitans  but 
bishops.  Anotlier  privilege  conceded  to  the  Pa- 
triarchs by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  the  right 
of  convening  general  councils ;  and  to  them  lay  an 
appeal  from  the  decisions  of  metropolitans  in  mat- 
ters of  greater  importance. 

Tlie  patriarchates  were  very  difl'ereiit  from  one  an- 
other in  size.  Alexandria  was  the  largest  in  point  of 
territorial  extent,  but  Constantinople  had  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  number  of  its  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  and  its  Patriarch,  in  process  of  time,  came 
to  be  Patriarch  over  the  Patriarchs  of  Ephesus, 
lleraclea,  and  C;csarea,  and  was  called  the  recumeni- 
cal  and  universal  Patriarch.  The  patriarchal  system 
extended  only  to  ihe  limits  of  the  Hainan  Empire  east- 
ward and  westward,  not  to  tlie  churches  which  exist- 
ed in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  part  of  Armenia.  The  four 
great  patriarchates,  however,  were  gradually  made 
to  include  every  part  of  the  church.  But  the  two 
•  Eastern  patriarchates  of  Alexandria  and  Antiocli 
were  stripped  of  their  power  in  the  course  of  the 
Monophysite  controversy,  and  the  Patriarclis  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople  stood  alone  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of 
the  empire,  and  viewed  each  other  with  a  jealous 


eye.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  much 
indebted  for  his  power  and  influence  to  the  favour  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  and  at  length  John  the  Faster, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  assumed  the 
title  of  Universal  Bisliop.  Gregory  the  Great,  the 
Roman  bishop,  was  indignant  at  this  presumption  on 
the  part  of  his  rival,  and  denounced  it  as  unchris- 
tian, but  his  own  immediate  successor  soon  after 
prevailed  upon  the  Greek  emperor,  Phocas,  to  con- 
fer u|ioii  him  the  same  title,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  entitled  to  the  first  rank,  both 
froin  political  and  personal  considerations. 

Tiie  original  Patriarchs  were  those  of  Rome,  .A.n- 
tioch,  and  Alexandria.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  having 
also  become  Patriarchs,  extended  tlieir  authority  over 
several  dioceses  not  subject  to  the  other  Patriarchs. 
In  the  following  century  the  bishojis  of  Jerusalem 
became  independent  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Antiocli, 
and  thus  there  were  iwe.  patriarchates  formed,  which 
continued  from  the  filth  century  onward  to  the  Re- 
formation. In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century 
the  Persian  army  under  Chosroes  made  great  de\  as- 
tation  in  several  of  the  patriarchates,  and  subse- 
quently the  Saracens  made  themselves  masters  rir.-t 
of  Antiocli,  tlien  of  Jerusalem,  and  finally  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Turks  next  appeared  on  the  field,  and 
though  the  progress  of  their  invading  armies  was 
checked  for  a  time  bv  the  Crusaders,  thev  succeeded 
m  maintaining  possession  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Pa- 
lestine. At  length,  in  A.  D.  1453,  Coiislantino|)le 
fell  into  the  h.ands  of  the  Turks,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod it  has  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  sul- 
tans. The  Turks  signalized  their  conquest  of  Xcw 
Rome,  as  Constantinople  has  been  ol'len  termed,  by 
converting  the  church  of  .St.  Sophia  into  a  mosque. 
One  half  of  the  Oriental  churclies  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Ciiristians  until  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  when  the  Sultan  Selim  appropri- 
ated as  many  of  them  as  he  thought  needful  to  the 
use  of  the  Jlohammcdans. 

At  present  tliereare  four  Patriarchs  connected  with 
the  Greek  Church,  those  of  Constantinople,  Jerusa- 
lem, Antiocli,  and  Alexandria.  The  three  last  are 
equal  in  rank  and  authority,  hut  they  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  other,  and  submit  so  far  to  his  au- 
thority as  to  require  his  consent  before  any  important 
step  ill  ecclesiastical  afi'airs  can  be  undertaken.  The 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  elected  by  the  metro- 
politan and  neighbouring  bishops,  ami  presented  to 
the  sultan,  without  whose  consent  he  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  office.  Besides,  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Mohammedan  government  for  leave  to 
enter  on  his  office,  and  he  is  liable  to  deposition 
whenever  such  is  the  will  of  the  sultan.  So  com- 
pletely has  this  Patriarch  been  dependent  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  that,  as  history  informs 
us,  between  the  years  1G20  and  1671,  the  patriarchal 
throne  was  vacant  no  fewer  than  nineteen  times. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  cruelty  with  which  the 
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Greek  Patriarclis  liave  been  often  treated  by  the 
Turkish  government,  we  may  quote  from  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  Greek  and  Easloni  chnrclies, 
tlie  following  account  of  tlie  eventful  life  and  tragi- 
cal death  of  Gregory,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  patriarchs.  "  He  was  born  in  17.39, 
and  cdiicalcd  in  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Mount  Athos,  and  tilled  for  a 
while  the  archbishopric  of  Smyrna,  he  obtained  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  in  1705.  Three  years 
after  this,  when  the  French  were  occupying  Kgypt, 
the  Turks  accused  hint  of  being  in  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  vehemently  clamourod  for  his 
destruction.  The  sultan  fully  believed  him  inno- 
cent, but  to  secure  his  .^^afcty  sent  him  into  tempo- 
rary banishment  to  his  old  resort  on  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain. His  exile  was  but  short ;  he  was  soon  restored 
to  office,  where  he  gained  much  repute  for  his  learn- 
ing, piety,  charity,  and  humility.  He  gave  alms  to 
the  poor  without  any  invidious  distinction  as  to  their 
religious  creed,  promoted  schools  of  nuitual  instruc- 
tion, and  befriended  the  cause  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1806,  the  appearance  of 
an  English  fleet  before  Constantinople,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Russian  forces,  revived  the  accusations 
against  the  Patriarch,  who,  though  he  had  sedu- 
lously inculcated  on  his  comp.atriots  and  co-religion- 
ists the  duty  of  submission  and  patience,  and  had 
earnestly  besought  them  to  abstain  from  all  hostjl- 
itv,  was  a  second  time  banislied  to  Monte  Santo,  as 
a  susjjected  traitor  to  the  civil  government.  A  third 
time  he  ascended  the  oeciunenical  throne.  But  in 
]8'21.  the  insurrection  wliicli  broke  out  in  the  Morea 
involved  him  in  renewed  peril.  Sympathizing  with 
his  people  in  their  oppressed  state,  yet  disapproving 
of  their  rebellion,  his  task  was  a  hard  one,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  hope  of  preventing  the  massacre  of 
all  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople  was  the  induce- 
ment which  made  him  coi}sent  to  excomnumicate  the 
Russian  general  Ypsilanti  and  all  tlie  insurgents. 
When  the  excited  Mussidmans  had  broken  into  the 
house  belonging  to  the  Russian  counsellor  of  lega- 
tion, and  had  beheaded  I'rince  Constantine  Morousi, 
the  family  of  the  latter  were  con'ided  by  the  grand 
vizier  to  the  care  of  Gregory.  By  some  moans,  not 
positively  known  to  us,  and  certainly  unknown  to 
the  aged  Patriarch,  they  all  escaped  on  boarii  a  Rus- 
sian vessel.  He  was  charged,  however,  witli  having 
connived  at,  if  not  contrived,  their  flight,  and  the 
vizier  resolved  on  his  death.  On  the  twenty-second 
of  .\pril,  the  first  day  of  the  Easter  festivities,  usually 
a  high  season  among  the  members  of  the  Oriental 
comminiion,  their  chief  place  of  worship  was  thinly 
attended,  the  people  fearing  to  venture  out  of  doors 
in  Rucli  a  time  of  commotion.  The  Patriarch,  liow- 
ever,  assisted  by  his  bishop.s,  went  through  the  ser- 
vice with  the  nsii.al  ceremonies,  but  on  leaving  the 
chiu'cli,  they  were  all  surrounded  and  seized  by  the 
Janis.saries.  The  latter  shrank  back  indeed  with 
some  misgivings  as  thev  looked  on  the  old  man's 


venerable  asjiect;  but  their  leader  reminded  them 
of  the  grand  vizier's  instructions,  and  their  hesita- 
tion was  at  an  end.  Gregory,  three  of  his  bishops, 
and  eight  priests,  without  imprisonment — without  a 
trial — were  hung  in  their  canonical  robes  before  the 
church  and  palace  gates.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
days,  their  bodies  were  cut  down,  and  delivered  tf>  a 
Jewish  rabble,  who,  after  having  treated  them  with 
every  species  of  indignity,  dragged  them  through  the 
streets  and  cast  iheni  into  the  sea.  That  of  the  Pa- 
triarch having  been  preserved  from  sinking,  was 
])urchased  from  the  Jews  by  some  Greek  .sailors,  who 
conveyed  it  by  night  to  Odes.sa,  where  the  Russian 
.archlniandrlte  Theopbilus  gave  it  a  very  magniticent 
fmieral.  The  fm-y  of  the  Tiu'ks  was  not  yet  ap- 
peased ;  several  hundred  Greek  churches  were  de- 
stroyed, and  on  the  third  of  May,  aiuither  Patriarch, 
Cyrillus,  who  had  retired  into  solitude,  Prccsos  an 
archbishop,  and  several  others,  were  similarlv  put  to 
deatli  at  Adrianople.  Instead  of  exciting  fear,  these 
barbarous  acts  oidy  inflamed  the  eiithnsiasm  of  the 
rebels  ;  the  war  was  carried  on  with  increased  vigour, 
and  Greece  Anally  became  independent." 

The  Patriarch  of  Antloch  has  two  rivals  who  as- 
sume the  same  style  and  dignity ;  the  one  as  the 
head  of  the  Syrian  Jacobite  Cliurch,  and  the  other 
as  the  Maronitc  Patriarch,  or  head  of  the  Svrlan 
Catholics.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  resides 
generally  at  Cairo,  has  also  his  Coptic  rival,  and  the 
few  who  are  subject  to  his  spiritual  authority  reside 
chiefly  in  the  villages  and  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egyjit.  The  Patriarchs  of  -•Vntloch  and  Jerusalem 
reside  chiefly  at  Constantinople,  and  possess  a  very 
limited  and  somewhat  precarious  income.  The  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  has  a  permanent  "synod  of 
bishops  and  notables,  who  act  as  his  council  and 
judicial  court,  in  connection  with  which  he  is  the 
arbitrator  and  judge  of  his  people.  There  are  three 
patriarchates  .among  the  .\nnenians,  and  ihe  Patriarch 
receives  the  name  of  C.ATiioi.icos  (which  see).  The 
highest  of  all  the  .^rnienlan  Patriarchs  has  his  seat 
at  Etchmladzin,  and  has  under  his  jurisdiction  the 
whole  of  Tiu'comania  or  Armenia  Major.  This  dig- 
nitary has  since  1828  been  appointed  by  the  czar  ot 
RiL-^sia.  and  has  tnidcr  him  a  synod  and  an  imperial 
jirocurator.  The  next  in  rank  of  the  Armenian  Pa- 
triarchs resides  at  Sis.  a  city  in  Cilicia,  ami  has  a 
limited  ])rovince  in  Syria  and  the  south  of  Anatolia. 
The  third  Patriarch  of  the  Armenian  Church  Is  that 
of  .-^ghtamar,  an  island  in  Lake  Van,  and  holds  his 
sway  over  Kurdistan.  There  are  also  some  ndnor 
Patriarchs ;  one  at  Constantinople,  who  presides  over 
Turkish  Armenia;  another  at  Jerusalem  for  the  Ar- 
menians of  Palestine  ;  and  another  at  Kaincnietz  for 
those  in  Russia  and  Poland. 

The  mmderof  the  Patriarch  Gregory  broke  asun- 
der the  last  link  which  comiected  the  opjuessed 
Greeks  with  the  Turkish  govenmient.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  raplil  spread  of  liberal  principles,  the 
civil  and  judicial  authority   of  the  episcopal  court* 
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was  speedily  o\'ertlirown.  The  Greeks  felt  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  sound  principle  that  their 
clun-cli  should  continue  dependent  upon  a  Patriarch 
appointed  by  the  sultan,  and,  accordingly,  an  a.ssem- 
bly  of  bisliops  met  at  Syra  in  August  1833,  and  was 
directed  by  the  Greek  government  to  declare,  tliat  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  acknowledged  no  liead 
but  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  administration  of  the 
church  belonged  to  the  king,  and  was  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  directions  of  the  sacred  canons  by  a 
svnod  of  bishops  permanently  appointed,  but  an- 
niiallv  renewed  by  him.  This  separation  of  the 
Greek  Clun-ch  from  tlie  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
gave  great  otl'ence  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people, 
and  in  1839  a  conspiracy  w-as  formed  to  destroy  all 
foreign  influence,  and  to  place  the  churcli  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Patriarch  Gregory  VI.  This  pre- 
late acted  with  singular  imprudence,  and  in  1840  he 
was  deposed.  The  Greek  Constitution  of  1844  re- 
cognized the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  as  estab- 
lislied  by  law,  required  the  successor  to  the  throne 
to  be  a  member  of  that  church,  and  while  it  gave  free 
toleration  to  otlier  forms  of  worship,  it  prohibited  all 
prosel3'tizing.  The  ecclesiastical  statute  of  1845 
rendered  the  synod  much  less  dependent  upon  the 
govern?nent.  It  was  recognized  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  through  the  mediation  of  Russia,  in 
1850,  on  condition  that  tlie  holy  oil  sliould  ahvays  be 
obtained  from  the  mother  churcli,  but  it  was  itself  to 
be  chosen  by  the  clergy,  and  the  bishop  of  AtticJi 
was  to  be  its  perpetual  president. 

The  history  o(  the  Ru.^-iO' Greek  C/iiirch  nets  be- 
fore us  a  series  of  ten  Patriarchs,  wlio  successively 
presided  over  and  regulated  its  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments. For  six  centuries  that  church  was  governed 
by  iiielropolitans  dependent  on  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  some  of  them  being  Greeks  sent  direct 
from  the  Patriarch,  while  others  were  Russians  who 
had  been  elected  by  a  synod  of  their  own  bishops, 
but  afterwards  received  the  patriarchal  sanction. 
In  course  of  time  the  Russian  Cliurch  became  inde- 
liendent  of  the  Patriarcli  of  Constantinople.  The 
Czar  Theodore,  having  quarrelled  witli  the  Porte, 
formed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  patriarchal  throne 
in  Russia.  At  length  an  opportunity  offered  of  ac- 
complishing this  design.  In  June  1588,  Jeremiah  11., 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  having  been  deposed  by 
the  Sidtan  Amuratli,  took  refuge  in  Russia,  and  the 
Czar  having  stated  his  v/ishes  on  the  subject  of  a  Pa- 
triarch, they  were  readily  complied  wiih,  and  Job, 
the  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  was  forthwith  conse- 
crated to  the  office  with  great  pomp.  This  step  was 
warmly  approved  by  the  other  Patriarchs,  who  or- 
dained that  the  Ru.ssian  should  rank  among  the  other 
patriarchates  as  the  fifth  and  last.  The  inferior 
rank  tints  assigned  to  the  new  dignitary  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Czar,  who  insisted  that  the  Patriarcli 
of  Moscow  should  take  precedence  both  of  Jerus.a- 
lem  and  Aiitioch.  yielding  only  to  Constantinople  as 
the  oecumenical  Palriarcli,  and  to  .\lexandria   as  the 


oecumenical  judge.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
has,  since  the  eleventh  century,  borne  the  title  of 
oecumenical  judge,  and  in  token  of  the  dignity  there- 
by conferred,  he  has  always  worn  two  oniophoria  over 
his  robes,  and  a  twofold  crown  on  his  mitre. 

The  Russian  Patriarchs,  who  were  only  ten  in 
number,  were  obliged,  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  obtain  confirmation  at  Constan- 
tinople. In  token  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  office  was  held,  it  was  customary  for  the  Czar  on 
Palm  Sunday  to  lead  by  the  bridle  an  ass,  on  which 
the  Patriarch  rode  through  the  streets  of  Moscow  in 
commemoration  of  the  Savioiu-'s  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem. The  most  famous  of  the  Muscovite  Patriarchs 
were  Philaret  and  Nikon.  The  former,  who  was 
father  of  Michael,  the  founder  of  the  present  Roman- 
off dynasty,  is  particularly  noted  for  having  cor- 
rected such  errors  as  had  gradually  crept  into  the 
Russian  Trebnik,  or  office-book ;  while  the  latter, 
who  was  the  third  Patriarch  in  succession  from 
Philaret,  is  noted  for  having  corrected  such  errors  as 
still  remained  in  the  Slavonic  version  of  Scripture, 
and  in  the  service-books,  for  which  he  collated  about 
a  thou.sand  old  Greek  manuscripts.  His  labours, 
however,  instead  of  being  appreciated,  were  visited 
with  persecution,  and  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
corrections  which  he  proposed  in  the  Trebnik  were 
readily  adopted  by  command  of  tlie  Emperor  Alexis, 

The  last  of  the  Russian  Patriarchs  was  Adrian, 
who  died  in  1700,  For  some  time  the  Patriarchs 
had  assumed  a  power  and  wielded  an  influence  which 
was  incompatible  with  the  independent  exercise  of 
civil  authority  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Peter 
the  Great,  amid  the  other  reforms  which  he  intro- 
duced, resolved  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which 
should  present  itself  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Pa- 
triarchal office.  When  the  Russian  bishops,  accord- 
ingly, were  assembled  to  elect  a  succe.ssor  to  Adrian, 
Peter  unexpectedly  entered  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  with  the  concise  but  firm  remark,  "  I  am  your 
Patriarch,"  arrested  their  proceedings,  appointing  in 
the  meantime,  on  his  own  responsibiliiy,  a  tempo- 
rary guardian  of  the  patriarcliate,  until  liis  plans  for 
an  improvement  in  the  government  of  the  church 
should  be  fully  matured.  Having  revolved  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Patriarchal  power,  as 
exercised  by  a  single  individual,  was  dangerous  to  the 
public  interests,  and,  accordingly,  having  sought  and 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  synod  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church,  lie  pub- 
lished a  royal  edict  in  1721,  to  theeflect,  that  hence- 
forth the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  should  be  managed  by  a  jiermanent  coin-t, 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  bishops,  several 
presbyters,  and  an  imperial  procurator.  The  [ires- 
byters  sit  in  this  assembly,  which  is  termed  the 
Holy  Synod,  and  vote  along  with  the  bishops,  while 
the  procurator,  who  neither  presides,  nor  is  even  a 
member  of  the  court,  is  empowered   merely  to  be 
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prusent  m  its  sittings,  and  to  give  or  refuse  the  s.uic- 
tioii  of  the  civil  power  to  its  decisions.  The  Holy 
Synod  is  recognized  its  t!ie  snpieme  court  of  the 
church,  and  in  nil  matters  purely  sjiiritual  the  Czar 
makes  no  pretence  to  interfere.  See  Russo-Gkeek 
CiiL-Kcii— Synod  (Holy). 

PATRICI. VXS,  the  followers  of  one  Patricias,  a 
heretic  who  is  mentioned  by  Augustine  as  having 
belonged  to  the  lifth  century.  The  tenets  of  this 
sect  were,  that  the  substance  of  niiiu's  body  was  made 
by  the  devil  and  not  by  God  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
is  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  kill  himself  in  order  to 
be  disengaged  from  the  body. 

PATRII  1)11  {IM.  paler,  a  father,  an<i  Dii  goAs), 
a  name  applied  iu  lieathen  antiquity  to  the  gods 
from  whom  tribes  were  believed  to  be  sprung,  or  to 
gods  worshipped  by  their  ancestors.  Sometimes  tlie 
name  was  given  to  ilie  spirits  of  their  deceased  an- 
cestors. Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  term  w;is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  Furies  or  I'jU.\iiiNluiiS 
^which  see). 

PATUIMI  and  .M.VrUI  MI.  a  name  applied  .among 
the  ancient  Romans  to  children  whose  parents  had 
been  married  according  to  the  religious  ceremony 
called  CoNt^vitiiKATio  (which  see).  These  were  gen- 
erally considered  as  more  suitable  for  tlie  service 
of  the  gods  rh.an  the  children  of  other  marri.ages. 

PATRIOTS  IN  CHRIST,  certain  Wurtemberg 
Separatists  mentioned  by  the  Abbd  Gregoire,  who 
appeared  in  1801,  during  tlic  rising  popularity  of 
Buonaparte,  and  maintained  th.at  he  was  the  secoiul 
and  true  Jlessiah  who  was  to  destroy  the  spiritual 
Babylon,  and  give  freedom  to  the  nations.  Tiiey 
formed  themselves  into  an  order  of  knighthood, 
called  the  Kniglits  of  Xapoleoii,  but  as  the  ambitious 
personage  on  whom  their  expecMtions  rested  made 
no  pretensions  to  the  dignity  which  they  had  marked 
out  for  him,  they  met  with  no  encouragement,  and 
speedily  fell  into  oblivion. 

PA  TRIPASSIAXS  (Lat.  Pater,  Father,  and  Pas- 
sio,  suffering),  a  class  of  MoxAiiciiiANS  (which  see), 
originated  by  Praxeas  in  the  second  century,  who 
held  that  the  Father  was  in  all  respects  identical  with 
the  Son  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  therefore  may  be 
said  to  have  suffered  on  the  cross  as  well  as  the  Son. 

PA  TRON.VGE.  In  the  times  of  ancient  pag.an- 
ism,  whoever  erected  to  any  god  either  a  larger  or 
a  smaller  temple,  had  the  right  of  designating  tlie 
priests  and  attendants  on  the  altar,  who  should  offi- 
ciate there.  And  after  Christianity  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Constantine  .as  the  recognized  religion  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  a  similar  custom  came  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  Church,  so  that  whoever 
erecteil  a  Christian  place  of  worship  came  to  possess 
the  right  of  nominating  the  minister  who  conducted 
divine  service  iu  it.  At  first  certain  privileges 
not  amounting  to  patronage  had  been  granted  to 
persons  who  built  or  endowed  churches,  such  as  the 
insertion  of  their  names  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 
cimridi,  or  the  emblazoning  of  their  names  in  some 


part  of  the  building,  and  afterwards  they  were  allow- 
ed some  iuHuence  or  sh.ire  in  the  nomination  of  the 
otHciating  clergy.  At  length,  in  the  course  of  the 
.seventh  centmy,  the  right  of  presentation  to  bene- 
llces  w;us  formally  conceded,  both  in  the  E,astern  and 
Western  Church,  to  all  patrons,  whether  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  lay.  "  In  many  cases,  however,"  to  quote 
fnnn  Mr.  Riddle,  "  churches  were  built  and  endowed 
by  laymen,  with  the  reservation  of  certain  rights  to 
themselves  as  patrons  ;  a  reservation  sometimes  per- 
haps only  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
estate  conveyed  to  the  church,  but  sometimes  also  of 
a  certain  portion,  extending  in  some  instances  to  one 
half,  of  the  voluntary  oiTerings  or  feos.  That  is  to 
say,  churches  were  built,  as  in  modern  times,  on  spe- 
cidation,  with  a  view  to  a  pecimiary  retm-n.  And 
although  the  impropriety  of  this  speculation  was 
severely  felt,  and  the  bishops  perceived  that  it  was 
at  variance  with  tlieir  interests,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  succeeded  in  entirely  removing  the  evil 
during  tliis  period.  The  synod  of  Braga,  A.  n.  .072, 
prohibited  bishops  from  consecrating  churches  erect- 
ed under  these  conditions. 

"  In  the  time  of  Charlem.agiie  advow.sons  were 
sold,  and  were  even  divided  into  portions  among 
heirs.  Presentations  also  were  often  sold ;  but  this 
practice  was  coniinually  denounced  as  an  abuse. 

'•Patrons  and  their  heirs  were  formally  invesied 
with  the  right  of  e.'tercising  a  kind  of  oversight  of 
the  churches  which  they  had  founded,  and  especially 
with  power  to  see  that  the  funds  were  appropriated 
to  their  proper  pm-poses  according  to  the  intentions 
of  the  donor.  This  right  even  included  jiower  to 
proceed  legally  against  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  if 
he  should  attempt  any  act  of  .spohation  or  misappro- 
priation. 

"  The  patron  could  indeed  only  nominate  to  a  be- 
nefice, and  present  his  nominee  to  the  bishop,  with 
whom  it  still  rested  to  ordain  the  candidate,  and  ad- 
mit him  to  the  benefice,  with  power  to  reject  him  on 
the  ground  of  inifitness  or  unworthiuess.  Still  this 
was  a  consider.able  limitation  of  the  power  of  the 
bishops,  compared  with  that  which  they  had  for- 
merly possessed  ;  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
law  appears  to  have  been  often  evaded  or  infringed, 
so  that  patrons  presented  and  instituted  without  the 
bishop's  consent." 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  popes  began  to  interfere  with  the  ii.-itronage  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  Adrian  IV.,  in  A.  D.  11:)4, 
sent  a  papal  brief  to  Theobald,  bishop  of  Pari.s,  in 
favour  of  the  chancellor  of  Louis  VII.,  asking  his 
appointment  to  a  canom'v — a  request  which  was 
readily  complied  with.  Under  the  successors  of 
Adrian  such  applications  were  greally  multiplied,  so 
as  in  a  short  time  to  equal  in  nimiber  the  benefices 
in  the  gift  of  ecclesiastic;il  patrons.  The  prcce-f,  iis 
these  requests  were  cj»lled,  were  soon  changed  into 
manclala,  and  when  not  complied  with,  certain  exe- 
cutors were  appointed  to  put  the  nominees  in  pes- 
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session  of  the  benefices.  So  rapidly  liiid  matters 
readied  this  point,  that  Alexander  III.,  the  second 
successor  of  Adrian  IV.,  proceeded  in  the  high- 
handed way  we  have  now  indicated  to  enforce  the 
right  which  he  claimed  over  ecclesiastical  benefices 
as  they  became  vacant. 

Succeeding  popes  adopted  a  similar  line  of  proce- 
dure. Before  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  all 
the  benefices  in  Germany.  Fivince,  and  England, 
the  right  of  collation  to  which  had  been  vested  in 
bisiiop.s,  and  chapters,  were  filled  with  papal  nomi- 
nees. Still,  however,  the  form  of  collation  was  left 
with  the  ancient  patrons.  But  with  the  thirteenth 
century  even  this  form  passed  away.  Innocent  III., 
as  Mr.  Riddle  informs  ns,  '•  began  not  only  to  nomi- 
nate, but  to  issue  bulls  of  collation,  merely  giving 
notice  to  bishops  and  chapters  that  collation  had 
been  made;  and,  in  1210,  he  declared  that  the  Pope 
had  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  all  benefices  in  fa- 
vour of  persons  who  had  rendered  good  service  to 
the  Roman  see.  From  this  time  the  popes  ignored 
or  set  aside,  at  their  pleasure,  the  rights  of  all  pa- 
trons, lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  and  from  this 
time  also  they  assumed  the  right  of  their  legates 
to  confer  benefices,  and  claimed  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  bishoprics  and  abbeys  as  well  as  of  smaller 
benefices." 

In  accordance  with  the  right  wliich  the  jiopes  thus 
claimed,  the  glaring  abuses  of  their  patronage,  which 
came  to  be  notorious  among  the  people,  hastened  on 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, in  his  '  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth,'  asserts 
that  companies  of  merchants  openly  bought  the  bene- 
fices of  different  districts  from  the  Pope's  agents, 
and  retailed  them  at  advanced  prices.  Such  simon- 
iacal  practices  were  regarded  as  in  the  highest  de- 
gree discreditable,  and  the  wannest  friends  of  the 
church  lamented  that  her  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased by  this  unholy  traffic.  The  way  was  thus 
opened  up  for  Luther,  who  found  a  ready  entrance 
for  his  doctrines  among  a  people  fully  prepared  for 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

The  right  of  patronage  is  termed  in  England  the 
right  of  Adyowson  (which  see),  which  was  origi- 
nally founded  in  the  building  or  endowing  of  church- 
es. The  right  thus  obtained  became  attached  to 
the  manor,  and  the  tithes  of  the  manor  were  also 
annexed  to  the  church.  An  advowson  then  may 
be  sold  like  any  other  property  ;  hence  many  ad- 
vowsons  have  become  separated  from  the  land  to 
which  they  originally  belonged.  The  greater  part 
of  the  benefices  in  England  are  presentative,  that 
is,  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons. 

PATROXAGB  in  SCOTLAND.— We  possess 
no  precise  information  as  to  the  time  when  lay 
patronage  was  introduced  into  Scotland.  The  el- 
der M'Crie  refers  it  to  the  tenth  century,  but  it  is 
not  until  the  following  century  that  we  rind  men- 
tion for  the  first  time  of  Scottish  patronages  and 
presentations  in  the  Book  of  Laws  of  Malcolm  II. 

II. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  these  were  acquired  as  a 
return  for  liberality  in  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  churches  and  monasteries.  When  tlie  clergy, 
however,  rose  into  great  power,  wealth,  and  influence, 
they  became  desirous  of  recovering  the  patronages 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  laity.  With 
this  view  they  persuaded  the  patrons  to  convey  their 
rights  over  to  the  church,  by  annexing  them  to 
bishoprics,  abb.acies,  priories,  and  other  religions 
houses.  The  benefices  thus  annexed  were  termed 
patrimonial,  and  their  number  was  such  that  the 
government  became  alarmed  at  the  vast  accession 
which  was  thus  made  to  the  wealth  and  authority  of 
the  clergy.  An  attempt  was,  accordingly,  made  to 
check  this  process  of  annexation  by  a  statute  passed 
in  the  reign  of  James  III.  in  A.  D.  1471 ;  but  so  lit- 
tle eftect  had  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  civil 
power,  that  at;  the  Reformation,  out  of  about  940 
benefices  in  Scotland,  only  262  were  non-appropriat- 
ed, and  even  of  these  a  considerable  number,  thougli 
not  annexed,  were  in  the  hands  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  the  heads  of  other  religious  houses.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  at  the  commencing  period  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland,  there  were  no  more  than 
about  200  strictly  lay  patronages.  With  these, 
viewing  them  as  resting  upon  civil  enactments,  the 
church  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  interfere. 

Lay  patronage  became  riveted  still  more  firmly 
on  the  Scottish  Church  by  the  conduct  of  James  VI., 
who  prevailed  upon  the  parliament  to  pass  an  act 
detaching  the  church  lands  from  all  connection  with 
ecclesiastical  persons,  and  annexing  them  to  the 
crown.  Having  thus  got  these  lands  into  liis  own 
power,  he  lavishly  bestowed  them  on  almost  any 
one  who  sought  them,  conveying  also  along  with  the 
lands  the  patronages  wliich  had  formerly  belonged 
to  their  ecclesiastical  proprietors,  and  wliicli  he  thus 
converted  into  lay  patronages.  This  arbitrary  step 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch  met  with  a  strong  but 
ine.lectual  remonstrance  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1.588.  "  By  the  Act  of  1592,"  says  Mr.  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  in  his  'Life  of  Dr.  Robertson,'  "which 
gave  a  legal  establishment  to  the  form  of  church 
government  now  delineated,  the  jiatron  of  a  vacant 
parish  was  entitled  to  present  to  tlie  presbytery  a 
person  properly  qualified  ;  and  the  presbytery  were 
required,  after  subjecting  the  presentee  to  certain 
trials  and  examinations,  of  which  they  were  consii- 
tuted  the  judges, 'to  ordain  and  settle  him  as  min- 
ister of  the  parish,  provided  no  relevant  objection 
should  be  .stated  to  his  life,  doctrine,  and  qualifica- 
tions.' This  right  of  presentation,  however,  although 
conferred  by  the  fundamental  charter  of  presbyte- 
rian  government  in  Scotland,  was  early  complained 
of  as  a  grievance." 

For  upwards  of  sixty  years  patronage,  though  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Scottish  jieople,  continued  in  all  its 
force,  but  at  length,  in  1641),  the  parliament  passed 
an  Act  abolishing  lay  patron;ige  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  describing  it  •'  as  being  unlawful  and 
3h 
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uiiwiiirjiii table  by  tlie  Word  ol'  God,  and  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  and  libenics  of  tliis  cliurcb."  This 
Act  of  Parliament  was  followed  up  at  their  request 
by  nn  Aet  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  entitled  '  Di- 
rectory for  the  Election  of  Ministers.'  Shortly  after 
the  Kestoration  of  Charles  II.  in  IGUO,  however,  the 
Act  liescissory,  as  it  is  called,  was  passed,  aiuiidlinj;  all 
the  parliaments  held  since  16.'53,  with  all  their  i)ro- 
ceedings,  .and  llnis  restoring  patronage  along  with  pre- 
lacy. Hut  the  abolition  of  prelacy,  and  the  linal 
establishment  of  presbytery  in  Scotland  in  1G90, 
once  more  put  iiii  end  to  lay  patronage,  compensa- 
tion being  allowed  to  patrons  for  the  loss  they  there- 
by sustained.  The  parliament,  sympathizing  with 
the  hostility  generally  entertained  against  patron- 
age, passed  an  Act  "  discharging,  cjissing,  annulling, 
and  making  void  the  power  of  presenting  ministers 
to  vacant  churches,"  and  declaring,  '•  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  vacancy  of  any  parish,  the  heritors  of  the 
said  parish,  being  Protest.ants,  and  the  elders,  are  to 
name  and  proiiose  the  person  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, to  be  either  approven  or  disapproven  by  them." 
The  obvious  intention  of  this  Act  was  to  abolish  pa- 
tronage entirely,  to  put  an  end  to  presentations,  .and 
to  cause  tlic  voice  of  the  people  to  be  heard  in  the 
choice  of  ministers.  To  reconcile  the  lay  patrons  to 
denude  themselves  of  their  right  in  favour  of  the 
parish,  the  heritors  and  lifcrenters  were  held  bound 
to  pay  to  eacli  of  them  the  sum  of  600  merUs,  or 
£33  Gs,  8d.  as  an  equivalent. 

The  treaty  of  Union  between  Kngland  .and  Scot- 
land was  fully  completed  and  ratilied  in  .1707.  It 
was  accompanied  also  with  an  -Vet  of  Security,  in 
which  the  acts  confirming  the  Confession  of  Faith 
.•iinl  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government 
were  s.incfioned  and  established,  "  to  continue  with- 
out any  alteration  to  the  people  of  this  land  in  all 
succeeding  generations."  Notwithstanding  the  as- 
surance thus  solemidy  given  to  the  jieople  of  Scot- 
hiiid,  that  the  constitution  of  their  church  should 
remain  intact  in  all  time  coming,  oidy  a  few  years 
elapsed  when  a  heavy  blow  was  aimed  at  its  inte- 
grity and  uscl'ulness.  In  the  parliament  of  England 
in  1712,  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of  church  patron- 
age in  Scotland  was  introduced,  hin'ried  through  both 
Houses  witli  the  utmost  haste,  and  passed.  The 
commissioners  of  the  church  had  in  their  address 
and  representation  to  the  queen  on  the  subject,  de- 
clared the  p.assing  of  the  Patnmage  Act  to  be  "  con- 
trary to  our  church  constitution,  so  well  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  Union."  This  .address  the  Assembly 
embodied  in  an  act,  thus  adopting  its  sentiments  as 
those  of  the  whole  church.  The  utmo.st  unanimity 
has  prevailed  among  historians  in  disapproving  of 
this  famous  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  Hishop  Biu'iict 
very  plainly  declares  its  design  to  have  been  "to 
weaken  and  undermine  the"  Scottish  "establish- 
ment." And  Sir  W;dter  Scott  with  equal  candour 
stales  his  own  impressions  on  the  subject.  "  There 
is  no  doubt,"  says  he,  "  that  tlie  restoration  of  the 


right  of  lay  patrons  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  was  de- 
signed to  se|parate  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  from 
the  people  who  could  not  be  snppoi*ed  to  be  e(iually 
attached  to,  or  influenced  by,  a  minister  who  held 
his  living  by  the  gift  of  a  great  man,  as  by  one  who 
was  chosen  by  their  own  tree  voice, — and  to  render 
them  more  dependent  on  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
amongst  whom,  much  more  than  the  common  people, 
the  sentiments  of  Jacobitism  predominated."  The 
first  (ieneral  A.«seinbly  which  met  alter  the  passing 
of  this  memorable  Act,  ratilied  and  embodied  in  spe- 
cific acts  the  representations  which  their  commis- 
sioners made  when  in  London,  and  issued  particular 
instructions  to  the  Commission  of  .-Vssembly  to  use 
all  dutiful  and  ])roper  means  for  (jbtaining  redress  of 
these  grievances, — instructions  which  were  repeated 
to  every  succeeding  Commission  till  the  year  1784, 
when  they  were  omitted,  and  have  never  since  been 
renewed.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  though 
the  rights  of  patrons  were  restored  by  the  10th  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  exercise  of  these  rights  was  found 
to  be  so  unpopular  that  ministers  were  generally 
settled,  till  after  the  year  1730,  not  according  to  the 
Patronage  Act  of  17r2,  but  in  the  manner  juescribed 
bv  the  Act  of  King  William  in  1090.  About  this  I 
time,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  exercise  the 
right  which  Queen  Anne's  Act  conferred  upon  the  | 
patron,  and  while  the  people  resisted  with  violence, 
"the  church  courts,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "although 
thev  could  not  entirely  disregard  the  law,  contrived 
in  many  instances  to  render  it  inetiectual,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  their  authority  the  prevailing  prejudices 
against  it.  They  .admitted  it  as  an  uncontrovertible 
principle  in  Presbyterian  church  government,  that  a 
presentee,  although  perfectly  well  qualified,  and  un- 
exceptionable in  life  and  doctrine,  was  nevertheless 
inadmissible  to  his  clericjd  office,  till  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  who  were  to  be  under  his  ministry  h,ad 
been  regidarly  ascertained.  The  form  of  expressing 
this  concurrence  was  by  the  subscription  of  a  paper 
termed  a  Call ;  which  was  considered  as  a  step  so 
indispensable  towards  constituting  the  pastoral  rela- 
tion, that  the  church  courts,  when  dissatisfied  with 
it,  as  an  expression  of  the  general  wishes  of  the 
l)arish,  sometimes  set  .aside  the  presentee  altogether; 
and  when  they  did  authorize  a  settlement,  proceeded 
in  a  manner  which  sufiiciently  implied  a  greater  re- 
spect for  the  call  than  for  the  presentation.  Many 
of  the  clergy,  considering  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
not  to  lake  any  share  in  the  settlement  of  an  obnox- 
ious presentee,  refused  on  such  occasions  to  carry 
into  execution  the  orders  of  their  superiors;  and  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  the  leading  men  of 
the  Assembly,  although  they  wished  to  support  the 
law  of  the  land,  found  themselves  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  expedients ;  imposing  slight  censures  on 
the  disobedient,  and  appointing  special  committees 
(whom  it  was  found  sometimes  necessary  to  protect 
by  a  military  force),  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
the  others  had  declined." 
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It  was  in  this  state  of  matters  that  the  principles 
of  tlie  moderate  party  in  the  General  Assembly, 
headed  by  Principal  Robertson,  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency in  tliat  venerable  court,  and  from  this  time  a 
steady  and  unifonn  support  was  given  for  many 
years  to  the  law  of  patronage.  But  all  the  while  the 
form  of  the  call  was  carefully  maintained,  although 
it  was  reduced  to  an  empty  <and  almost  unmeaning 
form.  At  length,  however,  after  Princip.al  Robert- 
son li;id  resigned  the  leadersliip  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Hill  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  call  began  to  be  considered  by 
various  members  of  the  moderate  section  of  the 
church  as  incompatible  with  patronage,  and  therefore 
nugatory.  The  abolition  of  the  call,  however,  was 
too  strong  a  step  to  be  taken  by  the  church,  and 
accordingly  it  continues,  in  f)rm  at  least,  down  to  the 
present  day. 

During  the  years  178.3  and  1784  patronage  engaged 
tlie  chief  attention  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  number  of  overtures  having  been  pre- 
sented on  tlie  subject.  Dr.  Hill  moved  the  rejection 
of  these  overtures  '•  as  inexpedient,  ill-founded,  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church." 
Not  only  was  this  motion  carried,  but  .inother  to 
omit  the  clause  in  the  instructions  .annually  given  to 
the  Commission,  which  required  them  to  apply  for 
redress  from  the  grievance  of  patronage.  Tlie  omis- 
sion of  this  clause  was  nothing  less  than  a  tacit  ad- 
mission that  the  church  had  ceased  to  regard  patron- 
age as  a  grievance,  and  was  prepared  to  yield  to  it 
an  uncomplaining  submission.  The  law  of  patronage 
was  now  enforced  with  unflinching  firmness  by  the 
dominant  p.arty  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
jjeople  generally  began  to  see  that  opposition  or  even 
renionsii-ance  was  of  no  avail.  From  that  time  for 
many  a  long  year  the  law  of  patronage  continued  in 
full  and  uncontrolled  operation,  while  the  aversion 
of  the  people  generally  to  its  unrestricted  exercise 
seemed  every  year  to  become  stronger  and  more  in- 
veterate. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  pre-sent  cen- 
tury the  influeuce  and  nunil)ers  of  the  moderate 
party  began  gradu.illy  to  decline,  and  in  process  of 
years  the  evangelical  or  popular  party,  as  they  are 
called,  became  an  important  section  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  A  decided  change  now  took  place 
in  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  venerable  court.  The  subject  of  patronage 
came  to  be  discussed.  Motion  after  motion  was 
made,  with  tlie  view  of  inducing  the  Assembly  to 
declare  patronage  a, grievance,  and  to  adopt  measures 
for  its  remo\al.  But  these  motions  were  rejected 
by  very  large  majorities.  The  subject  of  the  total 
abolition  of  patron.age  had  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  an  anti-p.atronage  society 
had  been  formed  in  the  year  lS2i>,  which,  by  public 
meetings  and  occasional  publications,  excited  no 
small  interest  both  among  churchmen, and  dissenters. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject,  botli  within  and  with- 


out the  church  courts,  led  to  a  very  general  desire 
that  some  modification  of  patronage  should  take 
place ;  and  hence  originated  a  proposal  to  effect  a 
constitution.al  limitation  of  patronage,  by  restoring 
the  call  to  a  proper  degree  of  efficiency.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1832,  overtures 
embodying  this  propos.al  were  laid  on  the  table  from 
three  synods  and  eight  presbyteries;  but  by  a  ni.a- 
jority  of  forty-two  the  Assembly  decided  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  measures 
recommended  in  the  overtures.  This  refusal,  on  the 
part  of  the  Assembly,  to  entertain  the  subject,  only 
tended  to  increase  the  excitement  of  tlie  public  mind, 
and  in  the  following  ye.ar  (1833)  not  less  than  forty- 
five  overtures  on  calls  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Assembly.  A  very  long  and  able  debate  ensued,  in 
which  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  although  a  positive  majority  of  twenty 
ministers  voted  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  call,  such  w.as  the  preponderance  of 
elders  opposed  to  it,  that  the  motion  was  again  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  twelve.  In  the  Assembly  of 
1834,  however,  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties 
was  found  to  be  materially  changed,  and  a  motion 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty-six,  declaring  that 
the  disapprov.al  of  a  majority  of  male  heads  of  fami- 
lies being  communicants  should  be  deemed  sufficient 
ground  for  the  presbytery  rejecting  the  person  so  dis- 
appiiived  of.  This  act  on  calls  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Veto  Act,  and  its  chief  characteristic 
wa.?,  that  it  put  a  check  upon  the  law  of  p;uronagc, 
not  by  giving  a  direct  efficiency  to  the  po.-itive  call 
of  a  majority  of  the  people,  but  by  rendering  the 
dissent  of  the  people  conclusive  against  the  pre- 
sentee. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act  dates  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  patronage  in  Scotland. 
Grave  doubts  were  entertained  by  many  whether  it 
was  within  the  power  of  tlie  church  to  take  such  a 
step,  and  only  a  few  months  elapsed  when  a  case  oc- 
curred which  tested  its  legality.  A  presentation  to 
the  p.arish  of  .\uchterarder  by  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul 
having  been  rejected  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds 
on  the  ground  of  the  dissent  of  the  people,  the  ques- 
tion was  introduced  into  the  courts  of  law.  Several 
similar  cases  occurred  which  led  to  the  same  step  be- 
ing t.iken  both  by  patrons  and  presentees.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Veto  .4.ct  was  declared  by  the  civil  courts 
to  be  illegal,  and  ultra  m-es.  This  decision,  along 
with  several  instances  which  had  occurred  of  alleged 
interference  with  the  spiritu.al  independence  of  the 
church,  produced  the  disruption  of  1843,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  Free  Chnrrh  of  Sivtland.  Immediately 
after,  the  Establi-shed  Church  repealed  the  Veto  Act, 
.and  thus  the  law  of  patron.age  niaintained  its  former 
position  in  the  st,atute-book  of  the  hand.  It  was 
felt,  however,  b)'  many  that  some  definite  expression 
should  be  given  of  the  mind  of  the  legislature  as  to 
the  relation  whicli  existed  between  patron.age  and 
the  call,  which  were  in  danger  of  being  reg.arded,  in 
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cuntequenoe  of  all  that  lia<l  liappened,  hs  being  neces- 
sarily incompaiihle,  am)  indeed  antagonistic.  Hence 
orii^inated  Lord  Aheidi'en's  bill,  commonly  called  the 
Scotch  Benelices  Act,  which  declared  that  the  pres- 
bytery shall  pay  regard  to  the  character  and  miinbcr 
ot' objectors,  and  have  power  to  judge  whether,  in  all 
the  circiinistaiices  of  the  case,  it  be  for  cdiHaition 
that  the  settlement  shall  take  place.  This  declara- 
tory enactment  seemed  for  some  time  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Established  Church  as  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory, but  sever.il  case.s  having  occurred  in  which  the 
General  Assembly  declined  to  give  efi'ect  to  the  ob- 
jections of  a  reclaiming  uiMJority  in  a  parish,  a  move- 
ment has  again  commenced  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  the  lixy-nieinbers  of  the  church,  who  have  memo- 
rialized the  church  courts  with  a  view  to  have  the 
question  i^ain  considered,  whether  it  ma\-  not  be 
expedient  to  give  complete  efliciency  to  tlie  positive 
call  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  It  remains  to  be 
.■seen  whether  the  ecclesiastical  courts  will  revive  the 
discussion  of  a  point  of  such  serious  import,  while 
the  generation  .still  lives  which  retains  a  vivid  re- 
membrance of  those  eventlul  years  in  the  church's 
history,  reaching  from  18.3-1  to  1843. 

PAUL  (Festival  of  tub  Conversion  op  St.). 
A  fesiiv.-il  observed  annually  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  the  25th  of  .lanuary. 

PAUl.r.A.NlSTS.     See  Samos.\teni.\ns. 

PAULIC1.\XS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  seventh 
century  in  Armenia.  They  are  said  to  have  been  a, 
branch  of  the  .Manicheans,  and  to  have  been  descend- 
ed from  a  woman  in  the  province  of  Samosata  named 
Callinike,  who  lived  about  the  fourth  century,  and 
whose  two  sons,  Paulus  and  Johaimes,  were  the  lirst 
founders  of  the  sect.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
.sect,  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  teaching  of  Pe- 
ter and  that  of  Paul,  and  having  a  decided  preference 
to  the  latter,  and  even  adopting  it  as  the  ground  work 
of  their  own  teaching,  derived  their  name  from  this 
circumstance.  The  principal  founder,  however,  of  the 
Paulicians  is  consi<iered  by  Neander  as  having  been 
Constantine,  who  flourished  toward  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth century,  and  chiefly  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  Pogonatus.  Tlie  perusal  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  more  especially  of  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  this  man's  mind, 
and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  whole  thoughts  and 
I'eelings,  and  impelled  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  reformer, 
and  to  seek  after  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  apos- 
tolic church.  For  twenty-seven  years,  that  is  from 
657  to  684,  did  Const.antine  labour  with  untiring 
energy  to  propagate  the  principles  of  his  sect.  At 
length  the  emperor  commenced  a  violent  persecution 
of  the  Paidiciatis,  and  at  his  instigation  Constantine 
was  stoned  to  death  by  his  own  disciples,  headed  by 
his  adopted  son,  Justus,  who  was  the  lirst  to  raise  his 
hand  against  him,  A  fe»v- years  after  the  .sect  was 
again  called  to  endure  a  severe  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  IL  In  the  reign  of 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  the  Paidici.ins  were  once  more  ac- 


cused at  Constantinople,  but  they  are  alleged  to  have 
experienced  on  that  occasion  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  emperor. 

At  the  commencement  of  tlic  ninth  century  the 
sect  was  beginning  to  degenerate  through  the  in- 
fluence of  false  teachers  and  the  eflect  of  internal 
dissensions,  but  about  this  period  it  received  a  fresh 
inspulse  from  the  labours  of  Sergiu.s,  who  set  himself 
to  revive  the  body  of  religionists  with  whom,  from 
his  early  youth,  he  had  been  connected.  His  ene- 
mies accused  him,  but  in  all  probability  without 
foundation,  of  assuming  the  name  of  the  Paraclete  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Panlicians  were  not  unlikely 
to  give  rise  to  this  absurd  accu.sation  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  approached,  in  some  points  of 
doctrine,  to  the  ancient  Mnnicheans,  with  whom  they 
agreed  in  maintaining  a  dualistic  theory.  15nt  with 
this  single  exception  the  Manicheau  and  Paulician 
systems  were  at  utter  variance  with  each  other. 
"  According  to  the  Paulician  system,"  says  Neander, 
"  the  entire  material  world  proceeds  from  the  De- 
iniurgos,  who  formed  it  out  of  the  matter  which  is 
the  source  of  all  evil.  The  soul  of  man,  however,  is  of 
heavenly  origin,  and  has  a  germ  of  life  answering  to 
the  being  of  the  highest  God.  Thus  human  nature 
consists  of  two  ,^lltagonist  principles;  but  this  union 
of  the  soul  with  the  body,  of  a  dill'erent  nature,  and 
in  which  all  sinful  desires  have  their  root ;  this  its 
banishment  into  the  sensu.il  world,  a  world  which 
owes  its  existence  to  an  altogether  ditlerent  creator, 
and  in  which  it  is  held  captive,  cannot  possibly  be  the 
work  of  the  supreme  and  perfect  God.  It  must  be 
tlie  work,  therefore,  of  that  hostile  Demiurgos,  which 
has  sought  to  draw  the  germ  of  divuie  life  into  his 
own  empire,  and  there  to  hold  it  prisoner.  Accord- 
ing to  this  accoimt  we  must  ascribe  to  the  Paulicians 
an  anthropogony  and  antliropology  corresponding  to 
these  principles.  They  must  either  have  deduced 
their  theory  from  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence 
of  the  soul,  connecthig  it  with  the  supposition  that 
the  Demiurgos  is  perpetu.ally  striving  to  entice  the 
s.mls  which  belong  to  a  higher  sphere  into  the  mate- 
rial world ;  or,  like  the  old  Syrian  Gnostics,  they 
must  have  believed  that  the  Demiurgos  was  able  to 
drive  from  its  original  seat  the  germ  of  divine  life 
into  the  visible  t'orm  of  the  first  man,  created  after 
the  type  of  a  higher  world  ;  that  this  germ  is  ever  in 
process  of  development ;  and  that  hence  is  the  begin- 
ning of  hntnan  souls." 

The  I'aulicians  believed  in  an  original  relationship 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  an  enduring  union  with  liira 
which  the  Demiurgos  could  not  destroy.  Consist- 
ently with  their  views  they  could  not  ascribe  a  ma- 
terial body  to  the  Kedeemer,  or  one  capable  of  actu.il 
suftiering.  and  hence  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  held  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  through  the 
sutierings  of  Christ.  They  desired  to  restore  both 
in  lite  and  doctrine  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  they  ciilled  themselves,  thereibre,  the  C.v 
tliolic  Chinch  and  Ciiristians.     "  It  was  the  wish  of 
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these  people,"  to  quote  again  iVom  Neaiider,  "  to  re- 
store an  apostolic  simplicity  to  the  church.  Thus 
they  asMii'ted,  that  among  the  varieties  of  outward 
forms  and  ceremonies  in  the  dominant  cluircli,  the 
true  life  of  piety  was  lost ;  and  they  contended 
against  every  species  of  trust  in  outward  things,  es- 
pecially the  sacraments.  Tliey  carried  this  opposi- 
tion so  far,  that  they  rejected  altogether  the  formal 
celebration  of  baptism,  and  tiie  Lord's  Supper. 
Hence  they  argued,  that  Christ  never  intended  to 
institute  a  water  baptism  for  all  times ;  but  that  by 
this  baptism  he  had  signified  a  spiritual  baptism,  in 
wliich,  by  means  of  his  doctrine,  that  living  water, 
he  imparts  himself  to  all  mankind.  In  the  same 
manner  they  also  believed,  that  the  eating  of  the 
flesh,  and  drinking  of  the  blood  of  Clirist,  consisted 
only  in  a  lively  communion  with  him  by  his  doctrine, 
by  his  word,  which  are  his  true  flesh  and  blood.  It 
was  not  of  material  bread,  or  material  wine,  that  he 
spoke,  as  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  of  his  words,  which 
ought  to  be  for  souls,  what  bread  and  wine  are  for 
the  body." 

The  Paulicians,  rejecting  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  made  their  appeal  on  every 
point  solely  to  the  New  Testament,  with  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter.  They  put 
away  from  ihem  all  the  outward  religious  ceremo- 
nies then  in  use,  and  even  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  they  regarded  as  wholly  spiritual  acts.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Sergius,  which  occurred  in  A.  D. 
835,  no  single  individual  was  elected  to  preside  over 
them,  but  they  were  governed  by  a  council  of  their 
teacliers.  They  patiently  submitted  to  persecution 
of  every  kind  for  a  time,  but  at  length,  driven  to  mad- 
ness by  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Empress  Theo- 
dora, who  had  resolved  to  exterminate  them,  they 
flew  to  arms  in  "self-defence.  Military  officers  had 
been  sent  throughout  Armenia  with  orders  to  mas- 
sacre every  member  of  the  obnoxious  sect,  and  on  this 
occasion  no  fewer  than  100,000  are  reported  to  have 
fallen  victijus  to  this  indiscriminate  carnage.  A  body 
of  near!}'  5,000  Paidicians,  however,  escaped  from 
this  bloody  outrage,  and  found  an  asylum-  in  Me- 
litine,  a  province  of  Armenia,  then  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Saracens,  in  conjunction  with  wliom  they 
often  committed  serious  depredations  upon  the  Oreek 
Empire,  and  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Asia  Jlinor. 
Inconsequence  of  a  treaty  formed  witli  the  Enqieror 
Zimisces,  in  A.  D.  970,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Paulicians  removed  to  Thrace,  where  a  colony  of 
them  had  been  formed  even  in  the  eighth  century. 
Under  the  name  of  Euchites  (which  see),  they  liad 
become  numerous  among  the  Bulgarians,  and  thence 
tliey  extended  themselves  into  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Small  communities  of  Bogomiles  (which  see),  as 
they  were  also  called,  were  found  among  the  Bul- 
garians throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  aiul  Paulicians, 
under  many  changes,  have  contiuued  to  exist  in  and 
around  Philippoi)olis  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hsemus 
until  the  present  day. 


But  it  was  in  Asia,  and  more  especiall_v  in  Arme- 
nia and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  the  sect  at  iirst 
originated,  tliat  it  contiiuied  to  maintain  its  ground 
Avitli  peculiar  vigour.  Here,  however,  the  Paidician 
doctrines  underwent  considerable  modification,  being 
mixed  up  with  some  of  the  opinions  and  tendencies 
of  the  Oriental  Parsees  (whicli  see).  Tliere  had  long 
previously  existed  in  Amienia  a  sect  called  the  Ari- 
VORDis  (which  see),  or  children  of  the  sun,  a  name 
wliich  they  derived  from  their  worship  of  that  lumi- 
nary. But  in  addition  to  this  older  sect,  the  Pauli- 
cians, having  imbibed  some  of  the  tenets  and  even 
practices  of  the  Parsees,  gave  rise  to  a  new  sect 
mlled  the  Thondraciaxs  (which  see),  from  the  vil- 
lage Thondrac,  in  which  tlieir  founder  settled.  This 
modification  of  the  Paulieian  system  arose  from  an 
attempt  to  make  a  new  combination  of  Parseeism 
and  Christianity.  The  Paulicians  thus  mingled  up 
with  other  Oriental  sects,  existed  in  Armenia  till  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  thence  they 
spread  into  other  countries,  particularly  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  partly  scattered  by 
persecution,  and  partly  desirous  to  diffuse  their  pe- 
culiar opinions. 

PAULINL\NS,  a  name  .sometimes  applied  by  tlie 
Arians  to  the  ancient  Christiiuis,  from  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Antioch. 

PAUPERES  CATHOLICI  (Lat.  Poor  Catho- 
lics), a  Romish  order  wldcb  was  formed  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  It 
consisted  of  Waldenses,  who  had  conformed  to  the 
dominant  church.  Some  ecclesiastics  from  the  south 
of  France,  who  had  once  been  Waldensians,  took  the 
lead  in  the  formation  of  this  order,  particularly  a 
person  named  Durand  de  Osca.  It  maintained  it- 
self for  some  time  in  Catalonia.  The  design  of  this 
society  is  thus  described  byNeander:  "The  eccle- 
siastics and  better  educated  were  to  busy  themselves 
with  preacliing,  exposition  of  the  Bible,  religious  in- 
struction, and  combating  the  sects;  but  all  the  laity, 
who  were  not  qualified  to  exhort  the  people  and 
combat  the  sects,  should  occupy  houses  by  them- 
selves, where  they  were  to  live  in  a  pious  and  order- 
ly manner.  This  spiritual  society,  so  remodelled, 
.should  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  all  the 
Waldenses  with  the  church.  As  the  Waldenses  held 
it  inichristian  to  shed  blood  and  to  swear,  and  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  new  spiritual  society  begged 
the  Pope  that  those  who  were  disposed  to  join  them 
shoidd  be  released  from  all  obligation  of  comjilyiug 
with  customs  of  this  sort,  the  Pope  granted,  at  their 
request,  that  all  such  as  joined  them  should  not  be 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military  service  against 
Christians,  nor  to  take  an  oath  in  civil  processes ; 
adding,  indeed,  the  important  clause, — so  far  as  this 
rule  coidd  be  observed  in  a  healthful  manner  with- 
out injury  or  offence  to  others  ;  and,  espeuiallv,  with 
tlie  permission  of  the  secular  lords.  In  Italy  and 
Spain,  also,  the  zeal  of  these  representatives  of  the 
church  tendency  among  the  Waldenses  seemed  to 
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meet  witli  acceptance.  The  Pope  gladly  lent  a 
liaiiil  in  inonioling  its  more  general  spread,  and  lie 
was  inclined  to  grant  to  tliose  wlio  came  over  to 
it,  when  they  had  once  huconie  reconciled  with  the 
church,  various  marks  ot'  favour.  Hut  he  insisted 
on  unconditional  suhmission ;  and  reliised  to  enter 
into  any  conditional  engagements."  The  principles 
of  the  Waldenses  were  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  se- 
Tiously  atlVcted  by  tlie  society  of  tlie  Paiiperes  Ca- 
1,'inlici,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  said  to  have  gradually 
tiled  away. 

PAUl'KRKS  CHRISTI(Lat.  The  Poor  of  Chri.st), 
a  Roman  Catholic  order  which  arose  in  the  twelfth 
century,  formed  by  a  zealous  ecclesiastic  called  Ro- 
bert of  Arbriscelles,  on  whom  Pope  Urban  II.  had 
conferred  the  dignity  of  apostolic  preacher.  The 
religious  society  termed  Paupei-es  Christi  was  com- 
[losed  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  who  wished  to  learn  the  way  of  spiritual 
living  under  the  direction  of  the  founder  of  the  order. 

PAUPKRKS  DK  LOMB.ARDIA  (Lat.  Poor 
Men  of  Lombardy",  a  name  applied  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  AVALDliNSi^S  (whicli  see),  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  derived  from  the  province  in  which  they 
were  chicHy  found. 

PAUSARII,  an  appellation  given  to  the  priests 
of  Isrs  (whicli  see),  at  Rome,  because  in  tlieir  reli- 
gious processions  they  were  accustomed  to  make 
pauses  at  certain  jilaces  where  they  engaged  in  sing- 
ing hymns  and  performing  other  sacred  rites. 

PAVA\,  a  Hindu  deity  who  is  believed  to  pre- 
side over  the  winds.  lie  was  the  father  of  II.^xu- 
MAN  (which  see),  the  ape-god. 

PAVOR.  a  personiticaticm  of  Fear,  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  as  a  companion  of  Jl/ar.>',  the 
god  of  war.  Tlie  worship  of  this  deity  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  bv  Tullus  Ilostilius. 

P.AVORII,  priests  among  the  ancient  Romans 
who  conrhicted  the  worship  of  Pavok  (which  see). 

PAX.  a  personification  of  Peace,  worsliipped  by 
the  ancient  Romans.  A  festival  was  celebrated  an- 
nually ill  honour  of  this  goddess  on  the  30lh  of 
April. 

P.\X,  a  snisll  tablet  of  silver  or  ivory,  or  some 
other  material,  bv  means  of  which  the  kiss  of  peace 
was  circulated  through  Christian  congregations  in 
ancient  times.  It  was  customary  in  primitive  times 
for  Christians,  in  their  public  assemblies,  to  give  one 
another  a  holy  kiss,  or  a  kiss  of  peace.  I5ut  when 
this  practice  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of 
some  appearance  of  scandal  which  had  arisen  out  of 
it,  the  paxwn^  introduced  instead,  consisting  of  a 
sm.dl  tablet  which  first  received  the  kiss  of  the  o(Ti- 
ciaiing  minister,  after  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
deacon,  and  by  him  again  to  the  people,  each  of 
whom  kissed  it  in  tiini.  thus  transmitting  through- 
out the  whole  assembly  the  symbol  of  Christian  love 
and  peace. 

P.\X  V0I5IS  {\M.  Peace  be  to  yon),  an  ordi- 
uary  salutation  among  the  ancient  Christians.     It 


was  addressed  by  the  bishop  or  pastor  to  the  people 
at  his  first  entrance  into  the  church — a  jiractice 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Chrysostom,  who 
derives  it  from  apostolic  practice.  The  .same  form  of 
salutation  was  employed  in  commencing  all  the  offices 
of  the  cliurch,  but  more  especially  by  the  reader 
when  commencing  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  custom  continued  in  the  African  churches  until 
tlie  tliird  council  of  Carthage  forbade  its  use  by  the 
reader.  This  form  of  salutation,  "  Peace  be  with 
yon,"  to  which  the  people  usually  answered,  '•  And 
with  thy  spirit,"  was  commonly  pronounced  by  a 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  in  the  church,  as  Chry- 
sostom informs  us.  It  was  customary  to  repeat  the 
"  Pax  Vobis"  before  beginning  the  sermon,  and  at 
least  four  limes  in  the  course  of  the  cominunion  ser- 
vice. It  was  used  also  when  dismissing  the  congrega- 
tion at  the  clo.>ie  of  divine  worship.  The  deacon 
sent  the  people  away  from  the  house  of  God  with 
the  solemn  prayer,  '■  Go  in  peace.  '  In  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  a  similar  salutation  oc- 
curs, "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  to  which  the  people 
replv,  "  And  with  thy  spirit." 

PEACE.     See  Pax. 

PEACE-OFFERINGS,  sacrifices  or  oblations 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which  were  intended  to 
express  gratitude  to  God  for  his  goodness.  They 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  thank-oficrings,  free- 
wilI-ot5"erings,  and  offerings  for  vows.  The  first  were 
expressive  of  th.ankfulness  for  mercies  received;  the 
second  by  way  of  devotion  ;  and  the  third  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  future  blessings.  The  peace-offer- 
ings of  the  Hebrews  were  either  olTcrcd  by  the  whole 
congregation,  or  by  particular  individuals.  The  first 
consisted  of  two  lambs  oflered  at  the  Feast  of  Pen- 
tecost. The  second  sort  were  of  three  kinds  :  (1.) 
Those  which  were  ofi'ered  without  bread — a  species 
of  peace-offerings  of  a  festive  nature  at  the  three  so- 
lemn festivals.  (2.)  Those  which  were  offered  with 
bread,  that  is,  with  imleavened  cakes  mingled  with 
oil.  These  were  pcace-oflerings  of  thanksgiving. 
(3.)  The  ram  of  the  Xazakiti;  (which  see).  The 
south  side  of  the  court  of  the  Temple  was  the  usual 
place  in  which  all  peace-olVerings  were  sacrificed,  and 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar.  The 
offerer  might  eat  his  share  of  the  .sacrifice  in  anv 
clean  place  in  .Jerusalem  ;  and  even,  if  he  chose,  in  the 
Temple.  The  peace-otrering  of  thanksgiving  was 
eaten  the  same  d.iy ;  but  a  vow  or  freewillotVering 
might  be  eaten  on  the  following  day.  The  animals 
used  in  this  kind  of  sacriticcs  were  bullocks,  ram.s, 
heifers,  ewes,  or  goats ;  birds  were  not  Siicrificed  in 
this  way.  The  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  was  divided  be- 
tween the  prie-st  and  the  ofi'erer;  the  priest  receiving 
for  his  part  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder,  while 
the  offerer  had  all  the  rest.  The  number  of  peace- 
offerings  sacrificed  everv  vear  was  very  gi-eat. 

PECTORAL.    See  Breast-Plate. 

PECULIARS,  a  term  used  in  England  to  denote 
pari.Oies  and  places  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
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(lie  orriinavy  of  the  diocese  in  wliicli  tliey  are  situat- 
ed. Before  the  Reformation,  the  Pope  exempted 
tliese  places  from  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  this  peculiarity  was  never  chaiii^cd. 

PECUXIA,  a  god  worshipped  among  the  ancient 
Romans  as  presiding  over  money. 

PEDILAVIUM  (Lat.  Pes,  pedh,  a  foot,  .and  la- 
vare,  to  wash),  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of 
thirteen  pilgrims,  in  imitation  of  nur  blessed  Lord 
washing  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  The  Romish 
Church  practise  this  ceremony  on  .^L^UNDY  TiiURS- 
D.\Y  (which  see),  in  the  following  iiiarmer.  After 
reading  .John  xiii.  the  gospel  for  the  day,  the  pre- 
late or  superior  strips  off  his  pluvial,  and  is  girded 
with  a  towel  by  the  deacon  and  subdeacon.  Thus 
girded  he  proceeds  to  the  ceremony  of  fout-wash- 
ing.  Those  whose  feet  are  to  be  washed  being  ar- 
ranged in  a  line,  the  clerks  supplying  the  bason 
and  water,  the  prelate  kneels  and  washes  the  right 
foot  of  each,  one  by  one,  the  subdeacon  holding 
it  for  him,  atid  the  deacon  supplying  the  towel, 
lie  wipes  and  kisses  the  foot.  While  this  rite  is 
in  course  of  being  performed,  several  antiphones, 
versicles,  and  other  pieces  of  sacred  music  are  chant- 
ed. All  being  washed,  the  prelate  washes  his 
hands,  and  wipes  them  with  another  towel ;  then 
returning  to  the  place  where  he  was  before,  be  re- 
sumes the  pluvial,  and  standing  with  his  liead  un- 
covered, says  the  Paternoster  secretly,  with  some 
versicles  and  responsories  aloud,  and  then  concludes 
with  the  following  prayer :  "  O  Lord,  we  beseech 
thee,  be  present  to  this  office  of  our  service,  and  be- 
cause thou  didst  vouchsafe  to  wash  the  feet  of  tliy 
disciples,  despise  not  the  works  of  thy  hands,  which 
thou  hast  commanded  us  to  observe  ;  tliat  like  as 
here  outward  defilements  are  washed  away  for  us, 
and  by  us  ;  so  the  inward  sins  of  us  all  may  be  wash- 
ed away  by  thee.  Tlie  which  vouchsafe  thyself  to 
grant,  who  livest,  &c.     R.  Amen." 

The  Pedilavium  is  practised  by  the  Moravian 
Brethren.  Formerly  it  was  observed  by  some  con- 
gregations of  the  Brethren  before  every  celebration 
of  the  communion.  At  present  it  is  |iractised  only 
at  certain  seasons,  as  on  Mauiuly  Thursthiy  by  the 
whole  congregation,  and  on  some  other  occasions  in 
the  choirs.  It  is  performed  by  each  sex  separately, 
accompanied  with  the  singing  of  suitable  verses, 
treating  of  our  being  washed  from  sin  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  The  Glasutes  in  Scotland  also  obser\e 
the  Pedilavium. 

PEEPAL  TREE,  an  extraordinary  tree  of  the 
fig  tribe  which  grows  iu  Hindustan.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Speir,  in  her  '  Life  in  Ancient  In- 
dia:' "Tlie  leaf  is  heart-shaped,  with  a  long  taper 
point  and  a  .slender  leaf-stalk,  rustling  in  the  wind. 
The  roots  of  the  peepal  spread  horizuntally  near  the 
sm-face  of  the  ground,  and  old  pecpal-trees  often  ex- 
hibit a  great  extent  of  bare  roots,  owing  to  the  ground 
having  been  washed  away  ;  the  trunks  also  lose 
their   roundness    with  age,   and  become  so  full  of 


ridges  as  to  look  like  several  trunks  united  :  this 
tree  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  its 
seeds  germinate,  springing  up  in  every  crevice  of 
brickwork,  to  which,  if  not  speedily  removed,  their 
rapid  growth  causes  great  destruction.  In  India,  in 
consequence,  ruins  and  the  peepal  are  as  much  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  as  ruins  and  ivy  are  in  England. 
And  not  only  in  brickwork  does  it  spring  unbidden, 
but  its  sprouts  are  often  seen  on  other  trees,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  summit  of  the  palmyra,  where  its 
berries  or  seeds  are  frequently  dropjied  by  birds. 
Tlie  peepal  then  sends  its  roots  down  outside  the 
palmvra  stem,  romid  which  they  gradually  form  a 
case,  until  at  length  nothing  is  seen  of  the  palmyra 
except  the  head,  wliich  ajijiears  to  be  growing  in  the 
midst  of  a  peepal  tree.  "When  this  occurs  the  joint 
tree  becomes  a  very  sacred  object,  modern  Hindus 
regarding  it  .as  a  divine  marriage.  Trees  in  India 
also  grow  together  by  simple  contact,  and  trees  half 
peepal  and  half  banyan,  or  half  peepal  and  half  man- 
go, are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  in  some  erases 
the  union  is  even  purposely  efl'ected, — a  notion  at 
present  prevailing  in  the  central  parts  of  India,  that 
the  fruit  of  a  new  mango  plantation  must  not  be 
tasted  until  an  imaginary  marriage  has  been  per- 
formed between  the  mangoes  and  some  other  tree  ; 
and  money  must  be  spent  and  feasting  carried  on  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  if  the  marriage  were  a  real 
one." 

PEGASIDES,  a  naine  given  to  the  Muses,  as 
well  as  to  otlier  nymphs  of  wells  and  brooks. 

PECt.\SUS,  according  to  the  earlier  (jreck  writers, 
the  thundering  horse  of  Zeus,  but  according  to  the 
later  the  horse  of  Eos.  He  is  represented  as  a  winged 
horse,  and  is  said  by  his  hoof  to  have  caused  the 
well  Hippocrene  to  spring  forth.  Hence  the  Muses 
who  drank  of  this  inspiring  well  are  sometimes  term- 
ed Pefjagides. 

PECtOMAXCY  (Gr.  peje,  a  fountain,  and  mtm- 
teia,  divination),  a  species  of  divin.ition  anciently 
pr.ictised  with  water  drawn  from  a  fountain.  See 
Hydro.mancy. 

PEIIUTHOUS,  one  of  the  Lapitii.«  (which  see), 
who  was  worshipped  anciently  at  Athens,  along  with 
Theseus,  as  a  hero. 

PELAGL-\XS,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  centiuy.  Its  founder,  by 
name  Pelagius,  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  British 
monk,  and  there  is  an  English  legend  that  his  real 
name  was  Morgan.  Neither  the  place  nor  the  dale 
of  his  nativity,  however,  can  be  ascertained.  His 
first  apijearance  in  history  is  in  the  character  of  a 
rigid  ascetic  resident  at  Rome.  Animated  by  no  de- 
sire to  form  a  new  doctrinal  system,  be  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  anxious  to  oppose  certain  practical 
errors  then  prevalent,  more  esjiecially  the  tendency 
to  a  worldly  spirit,  which  was  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  the  character  of  Christians  in  his  day.  By  tliis 
view  of  matters  bis  theological  views  were  to  a 
great  extent  modified  and  determined.     "  Hence  he 
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was  of  the  opinion,"  as  Neander  remarks,  "  tliat  in 
all  moral  exhoitations  tlic  great  point  to  be  aimed  at 
was,  to  make  men  clearly  si'e  that  tliey  were  in  want 
of  none  of  the  faculties  necessary  for  fuirilling  the 
divine  commands ;  to  bring  them  to  a  conscious 
sense  of  the  [lower  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Crcaior 
for  accomplishing  all  good  ends,  as  he  says  that  he 
himself  was  accustomed  to  pursue  this  method  in 
his  exhorlatory  writings.  Hence  he  appealed  to  the 
examples  of  virtue  exhibited  among  the  Pagans,  in 
proof  of  how  much  nature,  left  to  itself,  could  etVcct 
even  among  the  heathen  ;  and  argued  that,  with  the 
new  aids  and  advantages  possessed  by  Chri.-^tians,  the 
same  nature  would  be  able  to  do  still  more.  Ou  this 
principle,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  he  denied  that 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  corruption  of  human 
nature,  winch  had  grown  out  of  the  fall.  Such  a 
doctrine  appeared  to  him  but  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing moral  indolence — a  means  of  excuse  supplied  to 
the  hands  of  vicious  men.  The  question  which  from 
the  first  had  so  occupied  the  profound  mind  of  .\u- 
gustin — the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  sin  in 
man — could  not  be  attended  with  so  much  difficulty 
to  the  more  superficial  mind  of  Pelagius,  This  was 
uo  enigma  for  him  ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  thing  per- 
fectly natm;il  tli.at  there  should  be  moral  evil.  The 
necessary  condition  to  the  existence  of  moral  good  is 
the  possibility  of  evil.  Evil  and  good  are  to  be  de- 
rived alike  from  the  free-will,  which  either  yields  to 
the  seductions  of  sense,  or  overcomes  them." 

At  Rome  Pelagius  became  acquainted  with  Celes- 
tius,  who,  being  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  himself, 
renounced  his  profession  as  an  advocate  and  em- 
braced the  monastic  life,  desirous  of  devoting  him- 
self to  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  precepts  and 
counsels  of  Christ.  In  A.  D.  411  the  two  friends  left 
Rome  in  company,  and  passed  to  Africa,  where  they 
took  up  their  abode  at  Carthage.  The  rumour,  how- 
ever, th.at  they  had  become  infected  with  theological 
errors  went  before  them,  and  reached  the  ears  of  Au- 
gustin,  who  lost  no  time  in  summoning  a  council  on 
the  subject.  Six  heretical  propositions  were  set 
forth  as  held  by  Celeslius,  all  of  which,  however, 
were  grounded  on  the  idea,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had 
injured  only  himself,  not  the  whole  human  f^imily ; 
whence  was  drawn  the  conclusion,  that  children  still 
Ciimc  into  the  world  in  the  .same  stale  in  which  Adam 
found  himself  before  the  fall.  Ccclostius  endea- 
voured to  obviate  the  imputation  of  heresy  by  alleg- 
ing that  the  points  in  dispute  had  never  been  for- 
mally decided  by  the  church,  and,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  open  questions.  But  such  eva- 
sions were  of  no  avail,  and,  accordingly,  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  church  fellowship. 

Pelagius  having  quitted  Africa,  and  passed  to 
Palestine  in  A.  D.  415,  the  controversy  was  renewed 
in  that  country,  and  Jerome,  who  was  then  resident 
at  Bethlehem,  keenly  opposed  the  Pelagian  doctrine 
concerning  free-will,  and  concerning  the  freedom 
from  corruption  of  human  nature.     On  this  latter 


point  Pelagius  was  accused  of  maintaining  thai 
man  is  without  sin,  and  can  c.vily  obeythc  Divine 
connnandments  if  he  chooses.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  .synod  over  which  Bishop  Jnhn  of  Jeru- 
salem presided,  when  the  simple  statement  of  Pela- 
gius, that  he  acknowledged  the  Divine  assist.ance  to 
be  necessary  in  order  that  a  man  might  be  enabled 
to  obey  the  law  of  God,  was  received  jis  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  opponents  of  Pelagius,  lio>vever, 
determined  to  renew  the  assault  before  another 
bishop  and  a  still  more  numerous  assembly.  The 
same  year,  accordingly,  a  synod  was  assembled  ut 
Diospolis  in  Palestine,  under  the  presidency  of  En- 
logius,  bishop  of  Cxsarea.  This  council  also,  like 
the  former  one,  was  ready  to  acquit  Pelagius,  pro- 
vided only  that  grace  and  free-will  were  both  main- 
tained— a  point  which  of  course  was  readily  conced- 
ed. He  agreed  to  condenm  all  that  taught  the  con- 
trary doctrines  on  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to 
condemn  them  as  fools,  not  as  heretics.  The  result 
of  the  whole  matter  was,  that  Pelagius  was  recog- 
nized as  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Tims  by  the  verdict  of  two  Oriental  church  as- 
semblies was  Pelagius  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
heresy.  Augustin  and  the  North  African  Church, 
by  way  of  counterpoise,  appealed  to  the  Roman 
Bishop  Innocent  for  his  opinion  on  the  disputed 
l)oints  ;  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  also  appealed  to  the 
same  quarter.  The  decision  of  Iimocent  was  con- 
demnatory of  the  Pelagian  doctrines ;  but  dying  soon 
after,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Zosi- 
miis ;  and  Coelestius  having  appeared  in  person  at 
Rome,  and  presented  a  confession  of  faith,  plausibly 
drawn  up,  the  new  Roman  bishop  despatched  two 
letters  to  the  North  .-Vfriean  bishops,  in  which  he 
gave  the  most  decided  testimony  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  reproving  their  accusers 
in  the  strongest  terms,  for  raising  a  controver.«y  on 
questions  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  laith.  On  receiving  these  letters  from  tlie  Ro- 
man bishop,  the  North  African  bishops  summoned  a 
council  at  Carthage,  which  unanimously  protested 
against  the  decision.  Zosimus,  startled  at  the  re- 
sistance thus  ofiered  to  his  authority,  agreed  to  sus- 
pend the  final  decision  of  the  m.-itter  until  after  further 
examination'.  But  without  longer  delay  the  North 
African  bishops  held  an  assembly  at  Cariluige  in 
A.  D.  418,  at  which  nine  canons  were  framed  in  opj  o- 
sition  to  Pclagiauism. 

The  doctrines  of  this  heretical  system  are  thus 
sketched  by  Walch  :  '•  1.  Men  as  they  now  come 
into  the  world  are,  in  respect  to  their  powers  and 
abilities,  in  the  same  state  in  which  Adam  was 
created.  2.  Adam  sinned,  but  his  sinning  harmed 
no  one  but  himself.  3.  Human  nature  thcrelore 
is  not  ch.inged  by  the  fall,  .and  death  is  not  a  pun- 
ishment for  sin ;  but  Adam  would  have  died  had 
he  not  apostatized.  For  death  is  inseparable  from 
our  nature,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pains  of 
child-birth,  diseases,  and  outw.ard  evils,  particularly 
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in  diiliiren.  4.  Much  less  is  tlie  guilt  of  Adam's  sin 
imputed  to  his  offspring,  for  God  would  be  unjust 
if  he  imputed  to  us  the  notions  of  others.  5.  Such 
imputation  cannot  he  proved  by  the  fact  that  Christ 
has  redeemed  infants ;  for,  this  redemption  is  to  be 
understood  of  their  heirship  to  the  kingdom  of  liea- 
ven,  from  wliich  an  heirship  to  another's  guilt  will 
not  follow.  6.  Neither  does  the  baptism  of  infants 
prove  siieli  an  imputation ;  for  they  thereby  obtain 
the  Icingdom  of  heaven,  which  Christ  has  promised 
only  to  baptized  persons.  7.  When  children  die 
without  baptism  they  are  not  tiierefore  damned. 
They  are  indeed  e.xchided  from  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, but  not  from  eternal  blessedness.  For  the  Pe- 
lagians held  to  a  threefold  state  after  death  ;  damna- 
tion for  sinners,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  t'or  baptized 
Christians  who  live  a  holy  life  and  for  baptized  chil- 
dren, and  eternal  life  for  unbaptized  children  and  for 
unbaptized  adults  who  live  virtuous  lives.  8.  Much 
less  is  lunnan  nature  depraved  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  Adam.     There  is  therefore  no  hereditary  sin. 

9.  For  though  it  maybe  granted  that  Adam  is  so  far 
the  author  of  sin,  as  he  was  tlie  first  that  sinned  and 
by  his  example  has  seduced  others,  yet  this  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  a  propagation  of  sin  by  generation. 

10.  This  supposed  propagation  of  sin  is  the  less  ad- 
missible, because  it  would  imply  a  propagation  of 
souls,  which  is  not  true.  11.  Neitlier  can  such  a 
propagation  be  maintained  without  impeaching  the 
justice  of  God,  introducing  unconditional  necessity, 
and  destroying  our  freedom.  12.  It  is  true  tliere  are 
in  men  sinful  propensities,  in  particular  the  propen- 
sity for  sexual  intercourse,  but  these  are  not  sins. 
13.  If  sin  was  propagated  by  natural  generation,  and 
every  motion  of  the  sinful  propensities  and  every  de- 
sire therefore  were  sinful,  then  the  marriage  state 
would  be  sinful.  14.  As  man  has  ability  to  sin,  so 
has  he  also  not  only  ability  to  discern  what  is  good, 
but  likewise  power  to  desire  it  and  to  perform  it. 
And  this  is  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  man  that  he  cannot  lose  it.  15.  The  grace 
which  the  Scriptures  represent  as  the  source  of 
morally  good  actions  in  man,  Pelagius  understood  to 
denote  various  things.  For  he  understood  the  word 
(a)  of  the  whole  constitution  of  our  nature  and  espe- 
cially of  the  endowment  of  free  will;  (b)  of  tlie  pro- 
mulgation of  the  divine  law ;  (c)  of  the  forgiveness 
of  past  sins  witliout  any  influence  on  the  future  con- 
duct ;  (d)  of  the  example  of  Christ's  holy  life,  which 
he  called  the  grace  of  Christ ;  (e)  of  the  internal 
change  in  the  understanding  whereby  the  tnUb  is 
recognized,  which  hecalled  grace  and  also  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  (f)  and  sometimes  grace 
with  him  was  equivalent  to  baptism  and  blessedness. 
IG.  Man  is  as  capable  of  securing  salvation  by  the 
proper  use  of  his  powers,  as  of  drawing  on  him.self 
danniaiion  by  the  misuse  of  them.  17.  And  there- 
fore God  has  given  men  a  law,  and  this  law  prescrilies 
nothing  impossible.  18.  God  requires  from  men  a  per- 
fect personal  obedience  to  his  law.    19.  Actions  origi- 


nating from  ignorance  or  forgett'ulness  are  not  sinful. 
20.  So  also  natural  propensities  or  the  craving  of 
things  sinful  is  not  of  itself  sinful.  21.  Tiierefore 
perfect  personal  obedience  to  the  law  on  the  part  of 
men  is  practicable,  through  the  uncorruptness  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  22.  And  by  grace  (consisting  in 
external  divine  aids,  the  right  use  of  which  depends 
on  men's  free  will)  good  works  are  performed.  They 
did  not  deny  all  internal  change  in  men  by  grace, 
but  they  confined  it  solely  to  the  understanding,  and 
controverted  all  internal  change  of  the  will.  They 
also  limited  the  necessity  of  this  grace  by  maintain- 
ing that  it  was  not  indispensable  to  all  men,  and  that 
it  only  facilitated  the  keeping  of  God's  command- 
ments. 23.  This  possibility  of  performing  good 
works  by  the  free  use  of  our  natural  powers  they  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  by  the  existence  of  virtuous 
persons  among  the  pagans  ;  and  likewise — 24.  From 
tlie  saints  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  whom 
they  divided  into  two  classes — the  first  from  Adam 
to  Jloses,  who  like  the  pagans  had  only  natural 
grace  ;  the  second,  from  Moses  to  Christ,  who  had 
tiie  grace  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  saints  who  had 
tlie  law  were  all  their  lifetime  without  sin,  others  sin- 
ned indeed,  but  being  converted  they  ceased  to  sin 
and  yielded  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  law.  2.5.  The 
grace  wliereby  perfect  obedience  becomes  possible,  is 
a  consequence  of  precedent  good  works  ;  26.  ;md 
such  obedience  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 
27.  Sins  originating  from  a  misuse  of  human  free- 
dom and  continued  by  itnitafion  and  by  custom  were 
forgiven,  under  the  Old  Testament  solely  on  account 
of  good  works,  and  under  tlie  New  Testament  through 
the  grace  of  Christ.  28.  Their  idea  of  tlie  way  of 
salvation  then  was  this :  A  man  who  has  sinned  con- 
verts himself — that  is,  he  leaves  off  sinning  and  this 
by  his  own  powers.  He  believes  on  Christ — that  is, 
he  embraces  his  doctrines.  He  is  now  baptized,  and 
on  account  of  this  baptism  all  his  previous  sins  are 
forgiven  him,  and  he  is  without  sin.  He  has  the  in- 
structions and  the  example  of  Christ,  whereby  he  is 
jilaced  in  a  condition  to  render  perfect  obedience  to 
the  divine  law.  Tliis  h.e  can  do  if  he  will,  and  he 
can  either  withstand  all  temptations  or  fall  from 
grace.  29.  Moreover  they  admitted  conditional  de- 
crees, the  condition  of  which  was  either  foreseen 
good  works  or  foreseen  sin." 

Through  the  influence  of  the  North  African  bish- 
ops the  Koman  emperors  were  prevailed  fipon  to 
issue  several  edicts  against  Pelagius  and  Coelestius, 
and  their  adherents.  The  Koman  bishop  Zosimus, 
perceiving  tliat  the  civil  autliorities  took  so  decided 
a  part,  and  that  a  strong  anti-Pelagian  party  had 
arisen,  issued  a  circular  or  letter,  in  wliicli  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  condemnation  on  Pelagius  and 
Coelestius,  and  declared  himself  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  of  grace,  and  of 
baptism,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  North 
African  Chin-ch.  This  circular  letter  was  sent 
throughout  the  Western  churches,  and  all  bishops 
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were  required  to  subscribi^  it  on  p.iiii  of  dejuiviniuii, 
and  even  exeoininimiciition.  Ki^lileen  bislioiis  of 
Italy,  who  favoured  Tela^iiis  and  liis  doclrines,  were 
inconsequence  sulyocted  to  tliis  severe  penalty;  and 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  tiftli  century,  various  oft- 
shoots  from  the  Pelai;ian  ])arty  were  found  in  dilfer- 
ent  parts  of  Italy.  The  eighteen  bishops  who  had 
thus  been  deposed  and  driven  from  Italy  lor  favour- 
ing Pelagian  doctrine,  chiefly  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinciple,  where,  bL-coming  mixed  up  to  a  cerlain 
extent  with  the  Ne.'itorian.s,  they  were  condemned 
along  with  them  at  the  general  synod  of  Ephesus, 
A.  I).  431. 

The  chief,  and  assiu'edly  the  ablest  opponent  of 
Pelagian  doctrine  was  .Augustin  (which  see),  who, 
in  several  works  wliich  he  published  on  the  disputed 
points,  defended  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  predes- 
tination with  a  power  of  arginnent  so  strong  as  to 
rank  him  justly  among  the  most  skilful  polemic 
divines  of  which  the  Christian  Church  can  boast. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Angustin  was  engaged 
in  a  keen  controversy  with  the  Semi- Pelarj inns,  a  sect 
which  arose  in  Gaul,  and  consisted  of  opponents  of 
Augustin's  doctrine  of  predestination,  while  the  de- 
fenders of  that  doctrine  were  termed  Phi'.destina- 
RIAN'S  (which  see). 

PELANI,  a  sort  of  cakes  used  anciently  in  .Athens 
in  m.iking  libations  to  the  gods.     They  were  snbsli 
tuted  instead  of  animal  sacririces  by  the  connnand  of 
Cecrops. 

PELLERWUIXEX,  the  god  of  plants  among  the 
Finns. 

PELLONIA,  an  ancient  Roman  deity  who  was 
believed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  enemies. 

PELOPEI.A,  a  festival  held  aimnally  at  Elis 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  honour  of  Pelops,  king 
of  Pisa  in  Elis,  from  whom  the  Peloponnesus  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  His  sanctuary 
stood  in  the  grove  .Altis,  where  the  young  men  an- 
nually scourged  themselves  in  liis  honour.  The 
magistrates  of  Elis  also  offered  there  a  yearly  sacri- 
fice of  a  black  ram. 

l'EL01U.\.  a  festival  of  the  Peljisgi.  in  which 
they  sacrificed  to  .Ju]iiter  Pelor.  It  partook  of  the 
nature  of  the  Satuuxalia  (which  see). 

PELUSIOT.E  (Gr.  from  j^clos,  mud),  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Origcnists  in  the  third  century  to  the 
orthodox  Christians,  denoting  that  they  were  earthly, 
sensual,  carnally- minded  men,  because  they  differed 
from  them  in  their  apprehension  of  spiritual  and 
heavenly  bodies. 

PENANCE,  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  ec- 
idesiastical  oll'ences.  Its  introduction  into  the  Chris 
tian  Church  is  to  be  dated  from  the  earliest  times. 
(See  Cknsures,  Ecclesiastical.)  The  history  of 
the  Primitive  Clunch,  for  the  first  three  centuries,  is 
full  of  int"orniaiion  on  this  subject.  The  apostolical 
fathers  very  frequently  treat  of  pen.tncc  as  a  part  of 
chiu'ch  discipline,  .as  distinguished  from  the  spiritual 
grace    of  penitence.     Tertullian   devoted  an   entire 


treatise  to  the  subject  of  jicnitence,  from  which  it 
would  ajipear,  that  even  so  e;irly  as  the  second  cen- 
tury a  complete  system  of  discipline  and  penance 
existed  in  the  church.  This  discipline  he  describes 
as  consisting  in  exhortations  and  censures,  and  to- 
kens of  Divine  displeasure.  Penance  had  a  refer- 
ence only  to  those  who  had  been  excluded  from  the 
connnunion  of  the  church,  and  its  object  was  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  offender  with  the  clntrch.  It  w;is 
inllictcd  only  for  open  aiui  scandalous  offences,  it 
being  a  recognized  maxim  with  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, tlitit  the  chinch  lakes  no  cogniiMince  of  secret 
sins.  It  belongs  to  a  later  age  to  arrogate  the  power 
of  forgiving  sins. 

When  a  penitent  wished  to  do  public  penance  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  was  for- 
mally granted  jienance  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
He  was  then  obliged  to  appear  in  sackcloth,  and  as 
Eusebius  adds,  sprinkled  with  ashes.  Nor  were  the 
greatest  personages  exemijted  from  this  ceremony, 
which  continued  through  the  whole  course  of  their 
penance,  and  they  were  even  clothed  in  this  humi- 
liating garb  when  they  appeared  before  the  church 
to  receive  formal  absolution.  While  penitents  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  mourning  dress,  some  canons  en- 
joined male  penitents  to  cut  off  their  hair,  or  shave 
their  heads,  and  female  penitents  to  wear  a  peniten- 
tial veil,  and  either  to  cut  off  their  hair  or  appear  with 
it  dishevelled  and  hanging  loose  about  their  shoul- 
ders. All  classes  of  penitents  exercised  themselves 
in  private  abstinetice,  mortification,  fasting,  and  self- 
denial. 

The  privilege  of  performing  public  penance  in  the 
church  was  only  allowed  once  to  all  kinds  of  relap- 
sers,  but  not  oftener;  and  this  practice  prevailed  not 
only  during  the  three  first  centuries,  but  for  some 
time  at'tcr  that  period.  The  ordinary  course  of  pen.-ince 
ot'ten  extended  to  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  and 
for  some  sins  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  na- 
tural life,  the  penitent  being  oidy  absolved  .and  re- 
conciled at  the  point  of  death.  It',  however,  in  the 
last-mentioned  case,  the  penitent,  after  having  been 
reconciled  to  the  church,  recovered  from  his  sicTc- 
ness,  he  was  obliged  to  perforin  the  whole  penance 
which  would  have  been  required  of  him  had  he  not 
in  the  peculiar  circumstatices  procured  absolution. 
At  an  early  period  those  wlio  had  been  guilty  of 
idolatiy,  adultery,  and  murder,  were  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  communion  of  the  church  even  at  the 
last  hour. 

According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church, 
penance  is  a  sacrament  which  is  necessary  in  order 
10  the  remission  of  sins  cominitted  after  baptism. 
In  the  Douay  version  of  the  Scriptures,  accordingly, 
iheterm  penance  is  generally  substituted  for  repent- 
ance. Thus.  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  like 
wise  perish,"  is  renderi^d.  "  Except  ye  do  penance, 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  ;"  and  in  .Matt.  iii.  2.  we 
have  not  "  Kepi-nt,"  but  '■  Do  penance,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;"  and  again  in   Mark  i.  A, 
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"  Jolin   was  ill  the  desert   baptizing  and  preacliing 
tlie  liaptism  o( penance  for  tlie  remission  of  sins." 

Tlie  council  of  Trent  tints  lays  down  the  doctrine 
of  peiiaDce  in  its  canons :  "  Whoever  sliall  affirm 
that  penance,  as  used  in  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  is  not 
truly  and  properly  a  sacrament,  instituted  by  Chri.st 
our  Lord,  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful,  to  reconcile 
tlieni  to  God,  as  often  as  they  shall  fall  into  sin  after 
baptism  :  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  Whoever  shall  deny,  tliat  in  order  to  the  full 
and  ])erfect  forgiveness  of  sins,  three  acts  are  re- 
quired of  the  penitent,  constituting  as  it  were  the 
matter  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  namely,  contri- 
tion, confession,  and  satisfaction,  whicli  are  called 
the  fhree  parts  of  penance;  or  shall  affirm  that 
there  are  only  two  pans  of  penance,  namely,  terrors 
wherewith  the  conscience  is  smitten  by  the  sense  of 
sin,  and  faith,  produced  by  the  gospel,  or  by  absolu- 
tion, whereby  the  person  believes  that  his  sins  are 
forgiven  him  through  Christ:  let  him  be  accursed." 

The  three  parts  of  penance,  tlien,  according  to  the 
Romish  Church,  are  contrition,  confession,  and  satis- 
faction. Contrition  is  described  as  "  a  liearty  sor- 
row for  our  sins,  proceeding  inniiediately  from  the 
love  of  God  above  all  things,  and  joined  with  a  fiiTn 
purpose  of  anieuduient."  But  this  spiritual  grace  is 
not  absolutely  neccsjary  to  the  proper  reception  of 
the  sacrament  of  ])enance  ;  imperfect  contrition,  or 
as  it  is  termed  by  Ilomish  writers, ortnY/on,  will  accom- 
plish the  object.  Hence  the  council  of  Trent  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  "  attrition,  with  the  .sacrament 
of  penance,  will  place  a  man  in  a  state  of  .salvation." 

The  second  part  of  penance  is  confession,  or  as  it 
is  usually  designated,  auricular  confession,  being  the 
secret  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest.  The  confes- 
sional, accordingly,  forms  an  essential  accompani- 
ment of  every  place  of  worship,  ard  the  council  of 
Lateran  decrees,  '■  That  every  man  and  woman,  after 
they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  shall  privately  con- 
fess their  sins  to  their  own  priest,  at  least  once  a- 
year,  and  endeavour  faithfully  to  perform  the  pen- 
ance enjoined  on  them  ;  and  after  this  they  shall 
come  to  the  sacrament,  at  least  at  Easter,  unless  the 
priest,  for  some  reasonable  cause,  judges  it  fit  for 
them  to  abstain  at  that  time.  And  whoever  does 
not  perfcjrm  tlii.s,  is  to  be  excommunicated  from  the 
clunvh  ;  and  if  he  die  he  is  to  be  refused  Christian 
biu-ial."  '•  Once  ayear  then,  at  lea-t."  s^ays  the  Uev. 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  in  an  admirable  Lectiu'e  on 
the  Confessional,  "  the  Roman  Catholic,  having  used 
a  variety  of  prescribed  expedients,  in  order  to  bring 
his  sins  to  his  remembrance,  and  to  produce  a  right 
state  of  mind  for  cimfessing,  is  required  to  approach 
the  tribunal  of  penance,  which  is  usually  a  small  in- 
closed place  situated  in  some  obscure  part  of  the 
cathedral  or  chapel.  Imagine  to  yourselves  a  priest 
seated  on  this  tribunal,  to  receive  from  a  professing 
penitent  a  confession  of  all  the  sins  he  has  commit- 
ted since  he  last  confessed, — sins  the  most  secret, 
and,  it  may  be,  the  most  impure;  while  sitting  there 


in  the  assumed  character  of  the  vicegerent  ot  the 
great  God,  he  is  regarded  by  the  trembling  devotee 
as  invested  with  the  tremendous  power  of  binding 
his  sin  upon  him,  or  of  absolving  him  from  its  guilt. 
The  penitent  drawing  near,  is  required  to  kneel 
down  at  the  side  of  the  priest,  and  having  made  the 
sign  of  the  cro.ss,  with  uncovered  head,  with  closed 
eyes  bent  towards  the  earth,  and  uplifted  hands,  to 
ask  the  blessing  of  the  priest  in  the.-e  words :  '  Pray, 
(atlier,  give  me  your  blessing,  for  I  have  sinned.' 
Having  received  the  blessing,  he  next  repeats  the  first 
part  of  the  '  Conliteor,'  as  follows  : — '  I  confess  to 
Almighty  God,  to  the  bles.sed  Virgin  llary,  to  bless- 
ed Michael  the  Archangel,  to  blessed  John  Baptist, 
to  the  holy  apostle-s  Peter  and  Paul,  to  all  the  saints, 
and  to  you,  father,  that  I  have  sinned  exceedingly  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  through  my  fault,  through 
my  fault,  through  my  most  grievous  fault.'  The 
penitent  then  proceeds  with  a  free  and  unreserved 
acknowledgment  of  all  his  sins,  mentioning  the  aggra- 
vating circumstances  with  which  they  have  been 
attended,  and  the  number  of  times  in  which  they 
have  been  committed  ;  and  should  he  through  shame 
or  fear  seem  to  shrink  from  a  full  disclosure,  the 
priest,  directed  by  books  that  have  been  provided 
for  use  in  the  confession.al,  well  skilled  by  practice, 
and  by  his  knowledge  of  all  the  crimes  and  pollu- 
tions of  his  neighbourhood,  can  place  the  individual 
on  a  sort  of  intellectual  rack,  and  by  means  of  dex- 
terously suggestive  and  ensnaring  questions,  prompt 
the  reluctant  memory,  dis])el  the  rising  blush,  or 
drive  out  the  fear  of  man  by  the  more  tremendous 
terrors  of  the  spiritual  world,  until  at  length  the 
heart  of  the  individual  is  laid  open  and  exposed  to 
his  gaze.  The.  process  of  confession  being  ended, 
the  penitent  now  concludes  with  this,  or  the  like 
form : — '  For  these,  and  all  other  my  sins  which  ] 
cannot  at  this  present  call  to  my  remembrance,  I 
am  heartily  sorry ;  purjiose  amendment  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  most  humbly  ask  pardon  of  God,  and  pen- 
ance and  absolution  of  you,  my  ghostly  father. 
Therefore  I  beseech  the  blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin, 
blessed  Jlichael  the  Archangel,  blessed  John  Bap- 
tist, the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  all  the  saint.-^, 
and  you,  father,  to  pray  to  our  Lord  God  for  me,' 
Then  listening  humbly  to  the  instructions  of  the 
priest,  and  meekly  acceptirig  the  penance  he  pre- 
scribes, the  priest,  should  lie  be  satisfied  with  the 
confession,  solemnly  pronounces  his  absolution  m 
these  words :  '  I  absolve  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;' 
and  the  penitent  retires  from  the  confessional  ima- 
gining himself  forgiven," 

The  third  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  is 
satisfaction,  in  explanation  of  which  we  inav  quote 
the  three  following  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent 
"Whoever  shall  affirm,  that  the  entire  punishmcni 
is  always  remitted  by  God,  together  with  the  fault, 
and  therefore  that  penitents  need  no  other  satisfac- 
tion   than    faith,    whereby    they    apprehend  Christ, 
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who  lias  made  siiasfattioii  lor  tlieiii :  let  him  be  ac- 
ciirscil. 

"  Wlioevcr  shall  afiinn,  that  wc  can  by  no  nieaiis 
make  satisfaction  to  God  (or  our  sins,  through  the 
merits  of  Cinist,  as  far  as  the  temporal  penalty  is 
concerned,  citlier  by  punishments  inflicted  on  us  by 
him.  and  patiently  borne,  or  enjoined  by  the  priest, 
though  not  undertaken  of  our  own  accord,  such  as 
fastings,  prayers,  alms,  or  other  works  of  piety  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  best  penance  is  nothing  more  than 
a  new  life  :  let  him  be  accursed. 

'•  Whoever  shall  affirm,  that  the  satisfactions  by 
which  penitents  redeem  themselves  from  sin  tlirougli 
Christ  Jesus,  are  no  part  of  the  service  of  God,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  human  traditions,  which  obscure  the 
doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  true  worship  of  God,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ:  let  him  be  ac- 
ciu'sed." 

According  to  the  Catechism  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  '•  satisfaction  is  the  full  p.\vnient  of  a  debt," 
or,  in  otlier  words,  the  compensati(m  made  by  man 
to  God  by  doing  soinetliing  in  atonement  for  the  sins 
which  he  has  committed.  Dens,  in  his  'System  of 
Divinity,'  divides  penances  into  three  cksses,  ■.  indic- 
tive,  medicinal,  or  curative,  and  preservative.  All 
satisfactory  works  he  regards  as  included  under  the 
three  kinds,  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms.  "  The  follow- 
ing," saj'S  this  Komish  divine,  "  can  be  enjoined  un- 
der the  head  of  prayer,  once,  or  nftener,  either  for 
many  days  or  weeks  ;  namely,  (1.)  To  say  five  pater- 
nosters and  live  Ave  Marias,  in  memory  of  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ,  either  with  bended  knees  or  out- 
stretched arms,  or  before  a  crucifix.  (2.)  To  recite 
the  Rosary,  or  Litanies  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
or  of  tlie  saints,  &c.  (3.)  To  read  the  p-alni  Jliser- 
ere,  or  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  (4.)  To  hear 
mass,  or  praises,  or  preaching.  (5.)  To  read  a  chap- 
ter in  Thomas  K  Kempis.  (6.)  To  visit  churches,  to 
pray  before  the  tabernacle.  (7.)  At  stated  hours,  in 
the  morning,  evening,  during  the  day,  or  as  often  as 
they  bear  the  sound  of  the  clock,  to  renew  orally,  or 
in  the  heart,  ejaeulat'ory  prayers,  acts  of  contrition 
or  charity  :  such  as,  '  I  love  thee,  0  Lord,  above  all 
things  :'  '  I  detest  all  my  sins ;  I  am  resolved  to  s  n 
no  more:'  '0  Jesus,  crucified  for  me,  have  mercy 
onme!'&c.  (8.)  At  an  appointed  day,  to  confess 
again,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  retin-n  to  the  Confo.ssor. 

"  To  fasting  may  be  referred  whatever  pertains  to 
the  mortification  of  the  body  :  so  that  a  perfect  or 
partial  fast  can  be  enjoined.  (L)  Let  him  fast  {feria 
sexta)  on  the  sixth  holyday,  or  oftener.  (2.)  ].,et 
him  fast  only  to  the  middle  of  the  day.  (3.)  Let 
him  not  drink  before  noon,  or  in  the  afternoon,  un- 
less at  dinner  or  supper,  though  he  may  be  thirsty  ; 
let  him  abstain  from  wine  and  from  cerevisia  forti. 
(4.)  Let  him  eat  less,  and  take  in  the  evening  only 
half  the  quantity.  (5.)  Let  him  rise  earlier  from 
bed ;  let  him  kneel  frequently  and  for  a  long  period  ; 
let  him  sulTer  cold,  observe  silence  for  a  certain  time, 
I    and  abstain  from  sports  and  recreations,  &c. 


"  To  alms  is  referred  whatever  in.iy  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  onrneighbour.  (L)  To  give  money, 
clothes,  food,  &c.  (2.)  To  furnish  personal  a.ssist- 
ance,  to  wait  on  the  sick,  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  &c.,  and  other  works  of  mercy,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  spiritiuil."  To  this  ample  catalogue  of 
penances  may  be  jidded  pilgrimages,  scourging,  and 
bodily  tortures  of  various  kinds. 

The  primitive  regulations  of  the  Christian  Church, 
in  regard  to  penance,  seem  to  have  been  lianded 
down  almost  entire  to  the  eighth  century,  but  about 
that  lime  various  abuses  were  introduced.  Private 
came  to  be  substituted  for  public  penances;  and  ilie 
practice  commenced  of  allowing  the  priest  to  grant 
absolution  immediately  on  confession  to  those  who 
declared  their  readiness  to  fulfil  the  appointed  pen- 
ance, even  although  fhej'  were  not  prepared  to  par- 
take of  the  communion.  It  was  at  this  period,  also, 
that  the  payment  of  a  fine  became  one  of  the  recog- 
lu'zed  punishments  of  the  cliurch  ;  and  in  many  cases 
a  prescribed  penance  came  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
fine,  the  money  thus  paid  being  employed  in  alms  for 
the  poor  ;  in  the  ransom  of  Ciii)tives  ;  or  in  defray- 
ing the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  chinch.  Several 
synods  protested,  both  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
times, agaiiLst  these  abuses,  while  the  edicts  issued 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  endeavoured  to 
place  the  subject  of  penance  in  its  true  light.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  severer  exercises  of  penance 
were  resorted  to  in  Italy,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Peter  Damiaiii,  who  recommended,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  practice  of  self-scourging,  repre- 
senting it  as  a  voluntary  imitation  of  the  sulVerings 
of  the  martyrs  as  well  as  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

PENATES,  the  household  gods  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  Images  of  these  deities  were  kept  in  the 
jienetralia,  or  inner  pans  of  the  house,  and  they  were 
regarded  as  affording  protection  to  the  household. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  all  or  which  of  the  gods 
were  venerated  as  Penates,  for  many  are  mentioned 
of  both  sexes,  including  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
Vesta,  Neptune,  Apollo,  and  others,  and  every  fa- 
mily worshipped  otie  or  more  of  them.  The  Lares 
as  tutelary  deities  were  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  souls  of  deceased  persons.  Apuleius,  indeed, 
alleges  that  the  private  or  domestic  L.ires  were  guar- 
dian spirits.  But  the  Penates  were  divinities  of 
three  classes  ;  those  who  presided  over  empires  and 
states,  those  who  had  the  protection  of  cities,  and 
those  who  took  the  care  or  guardianship  of  private 
families;  the  last  were  called  the  lesser  Penates. 
According  to  others  there  were  tour  classes ;  the 
celestial,  the  sea-gods,  the  infernal  deities,  and  all 
such  heroes  as  had  received  divine  honours  after 
death.  A  variety  of  o[iinions  exists  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Penates,  but  they  are  generally  admitted  to 
have  come  from  Asia,  and  they  were  known  as  the 
tutelary  gods  of  the  Trojans.  According  to  Dionv- 
sius  Halicarnassus,  JSneas  tirst  lodged  these  gods  in 
the  city  of  Lavinium,  and  when  his  son  Ascanias 
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built  Albii,  lie  traiisliiteil  them  tliither,  but  tliey  re- 
turned twice  miraculously  to  Lavinium.  The  same 
author  says,  that  in  Rome  there  still  existed  a  dark 
temple  in  which  were  images  of  the  Trojan  gods, 
with  the  inscription  "  Denas,"  which  signifies  Pen- 
ates. Tliese  images  represented  two  young  men 
sitting,  eacli  carrying  a  lance.  Varro  brings  the 
Penates  from  Samothrace  to  Phrygia  to  be  after- 
terwards  transported  by  J3neas  into  Italy. 

Tiie  question  has  been  often  discussed  among  the 
learned,  Wiio  were  the  Penates  of  Rome  ?  Some  al- 
lege them  to  have  been  no  utlier  than  the  goddess 
Vesta,  while  others  make  tliem  Neptune  and  Apollo. 
Vives,  followed  by  Vossins,  regards  thtm  as  Castor 
and  Pollux.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  left  to 
the  master  of  every  family  to  select  his  own  Pen- 
ates. Every  Roman  consul,  dictator,  and  prsetor, 
Mnmediately  after  entering  upon  his  office,  was  ob- 
liged to  ofler  a  sacrifice  to  the  Penates  and  Vesta  at 
Lanuvium.  Bothtlie  hearth  and  the  table,  but  more 
especially  the  former,  were  sacred  to  the  private  Pen- 
ates. A  jierpetual  fire  was  kept  burning  on  the 
hearth  in  lionour  of  these  divinities,  and  the  salt-cel- 
lar and  the  first  fruits  on  the  table  were  also  consi- 
dered as  consecrated  to  them.  Every  feast  was  in- 
troduced by  a  libation  poured  out  to  them  either  up- 
on tlie  table  or  the  liearth.  Any  member  of  the  fami- 
ly, on  returning  home  after  having  been  absent, saluli'd 
the  Penates  as  he  bad  done  before  leaving.  No 
event  occurred  aft'ecting  the  family,  either  favourably 
or  otherwise,  without  being  accompanied  with  prayer 
to  the  Lares  and  Penates.  The  images  of  the  Pen- 
ates were  generally  made  of  wax,  ivory,  silver,  or 
earth,  according  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  wor- 
shipper, and  the  only  ofterings  which  tliey  received 
were  wine,  incense,  and  fruit,  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions, when  lambs,  sheep,  or  goats  vere  sacrificed  on 
their  altars.  Tiniajus,  and  from  liim  Dionysius,  says, 
that  the  Penates  had  no  proper  shape  or  figure,  but 
were  wooden  or  brazen  rods,  shaped  somewhat  like 
trumpets.  Their  most  general  appearance,  however, 
is  that  of  young  men  carrying  lances  or  spears  in 
their  hands. 

PENEILIS,  a  river-god  among  the  ancient  Thes- 
salians,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Teihyi. 

PENETR.\LIS,  a  surname  applied  to  the  differ- 
ent Roman  divinities  who  occupied  the  penetralia  or 
inner  parts  of  a  house.  These  deities  were  Jupi- 
ter, Vesta,  and  the  Penates. 

PENITENTIAL,  a  book  prepared  by  Theodore, 
archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  guiding  of  priests 
in  confessing  penitents. 

PENITENTIAL,  a  collection  of  camms  appoint- 
ing the  time  and  mode  of  penance  for  every  sin,  the 
forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  both  in  first  admitting 
penitents  to  penance,  and  in  reconciling  the.n  by 
absolution. 

PENITENTIAL  PSALM,  a  name  given  in  the 
ancient  Christian  Church  to  the  fil'tv-first  Psalm. 

PENITENTIAL  PRIESTS,  officers  appointed  in 


many  churches,  when  private  confession  was  intro- 
duced, for  the  purpose  of  hearing  confessions  and 
imposing  penances.  The  office,  as  we  learn  from 
Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  originated  in  the 
time  of  the  Decian  persecution  ;  and  it  existed  in  the 
church  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
wlien  it  was  abolished  by  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. Sozomen  alleges  the  duties  of  the  peni- 
tentiary presbyter  to  be  partly  to  guide  those  who 
were  under  jiublic  penance  as  to  the  best  mode  of  per- 
forming it,  and  partly  to  impose  private  exercises  of 
penance  on  those  who  were  not  subjected  to  public 
censure.  The  example  of  Nectarius,  in  abolishing 
the  office,  was  followed  by  almost  all  the  bishops  of 
the  East,  but  it  continued  in  the  Western  churches, 
and  chiefly  at  Rome,  to  prepare  men  for  the  public 
penance  of  the  church.  The  penitentiaries  now  in 
use,  however,  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  council  of  Lateran,  A.  D.  1215,  ordered  all  bish- 
ops to  have  a' penitentiary. 

PENITENTS,  the  name  given  to  those  who,  hav- 
ing fallen  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  had  become 
impressed  with  a  sincere  sorrow  for  sin,  and  sought 
to  be  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Even  from  the  earliest  times  the  utmost 
attention  of  the  church  was  directed  to  such  cases', 
but  for  a  considerable  period  we  find  no  mention  of 
diiferent  classes  of  penitents.  These  are  first  spoken 
of  by  Gregory  Thaumaturiius,  bishop  of  Neocresarea, 
in  the  third  century,  aliout  which  time  tliey  came  to 
be  divided  into  four  classes — the  Jlentex  or  weepers, 
the  amlientcs  or  hearers,  the  gcmiflectentes  or  kneel- 
ers,  and  consistentes  or  co-staiiders.  The  "weepers" 
took  their  station  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  where 
they  lay  prostrate,  begging  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful as  they  entered,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted  to 
do  public  penance  in  the  church.  When  admit- 
ted to  public  penance,  tliey  received  the  name  of 
"hearers,"  being  allowed  to  remain  in  church  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  i)reaching 
of  the  .sermon  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  de|iart  along 
with  the  catechumens  before  the  common  |iraycrs 
began  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions, the  deacon  is  ordered  to  make  the  announce- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  '•  Let  none  of  the 
hearers,  let  none  of  the  unbelievers,  be  present." 
Gregory  Thauniaturgus  assigns  this  second  class  of 
penitents  their  place  in  the  narthex,  or  lowest  part  of 
the  church.  The  "kneelers,"  again, or  third  class,  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  church  after  the  "  hearers"  were 
dismissed,  and  to  join  on  their  bended  knees  in  the 
prayers  which  were  ofi'cred  specially  for  them,  and  to 
receive  from  the  bishop  imposition  of  hands  and  bene- 
diction. The  station  of  the  "kneelers"  was  within 
the  nave,  or  body  of  the  church,  near  the  amln,  or 
reading-desk.  The  last  class  of  penitents  consisted 
of  the  "  co-standers,"  so  called  from  their  being  al- 
lowed, after  the  other  penitents,  eiiergnmens,  and 
catechumens  were  dismissed,  to  stand  with  the  faith- 
ful at  the  altar,  and  join  in  the  common  pr.ayers,  and 
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see  the  oblation  olTcrcci ;  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  make  their  own  oMaticms,  noi'  partake  of  tlie  cn- 
charist  wiih  them.  The  diircrciit  classes  of  penitents 
are  separately  considered  in  the  present  work,  nnder 
the  articles  Flentes,  Audicnks,  Gennjl<xle.itteii,  and 
Consistenies. 

Various  duties  were  required  of  penitents  suited  to 
the  ditTerent  de;4rees  to  which  they  belonged.  Peni- 
tents of  the  first  three  classes  were  required  to  kneel 
in  worship,  while  the  faithful  were  permitted  to  stand. 
Throughout  the  whole  term  of  their  penance,  peni- 
tents were  expected  to  abstain  from  all  expressions 
of  joy,  to  lay  a.siile  all  personal  decorations,  to  clothe 
themselves  literally  with  sackclolh,  and  to  cover 
their  heads  with  ashes.  The  men  cut  short  their 
hair  and  shaved  their  beards ;  the  women  appeared 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  a  penitential  veil.  l$uth- 
ing,  feasting,  and  sensual  gratification  were  forbid- 
den. Besides  these  negative  restrictions,  penitents 
of  all  classes  were  laid  under  certain  positive  obliga- 
tions ;  such  as,  to  be  present  and  to  perform  their 
part  at  every  religious  assembly,  to  abound  in  alms- 
giving to  the  poor,  to  give  attendance  upon  the  sick, 
and  to  assist  at  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

The  length  of  time  through  which  the  penance  ex- 
tended varied  according  to  circumstances,  reaching 
from  three  to  ten  years.  None  was  readniitied  to 
the  fellowship  of  llie  cinirch  until  he  exhibited  evi- 
dent signs  of  sincere  and  unfeigned  penitence.  The 
restoration  of  penitents  was  regarded  as  not  only  a 
public  act,  but  a  part  of  public  worship  ;  and  it  was 
performed  uuiformly  by  the  saine  bishop  under 
whom  the  penitent  had  been  excluded  fVom  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  The  usual  time  for  the  res- 
toration of  penitents  was  Passion  Week,  which  was 
hence  called  llehdomas  Inchdijentav,  or  Indulgence 
Week.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  chm-ch 
during  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  generally  be- 
fore the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was 
a  deeply  inqiressive  spectacle.  The  peidtent  clothed 
in  sackcloth,  and  covered  with  ashes,  kneeling  before 
the  altar  or  reading  desk,  was  readmitted  by  the 
bishop  with  jirayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  The 
chrUm  was  also  adininislered  to  penitent  here- 
tics, but  to  no  other.  We  do  not  find  any  estab- 
lished form  of  absolution  in  the  ancient  writers. 
The  lifiy-first  psalm  was  usually  sung  on  the  occa- 
sion of  restoring  a  ]U'nitent,  but  not  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  service;  and  at  the  close  of  the  whole 
ceremony  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  in 
token  that  the  penitent  was  reinstated  in  all  his  for- 
mer i)rivileges  as  a  mendjerof  the  church.  All  pen- 
itents, however,  even  though  restored,  were  regarded 
as  ever  after  disqualified  for  the  sacred  duties  of  the 
clerical  office. 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
the  laity  took  a  part  in  the  administration  of  disci- 
pline, but  before  the  middle  of  that  century  it  was 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  clergy.  Frein  this  time  the 
bishops  alone  were  regarded  as   havir.g  authority  to 


impose  penance,  inflict  excommunication,  and  grant 
absolution.  Ecclesiastical  censures  were  now  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  grievance  to  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  submit.  -A.  distinction  was  intro- 
duced between  private  and  public  sins,  and  a  corres- 
ponding distinction  between  private  and  [inblic 
penance.  The  bishops  were  intrusted  with  power 
to  modify  and  abridge  the  penitential  observances 
enjoined  by  ancient  canons ;  and  this  led  to  a  con- 
siderable relaxation  of  discipline  during  the  sixth 
century.  It  had  been  the  practice,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  ancient  church,  to  exclude  penitents 
from  church  fellowship  during  a  certain  period  be- 
fore absolution.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
a  custom  was  introduced  of  granting  absolution  im- 
mediately upon  confession,  on  condition  of  certain 
acts  of  penance  to  be  afterwards  performed.  Abuses 
were  gradually  multiplied  in  the  matter  of  church 
discipline.  One  form  of  penance  was  exchanged  for 
another;  a  pecuniaiy  fine  was  added  to  prescribed 
penances,  and  at  length  the  payment  of  a  sum  was 
allowed  to  be  substituted  for  the  penance  enjoined. 
In  the  twelfth  century  a  regular  tarid"  was  estab- 
lished regulating  flie  practice  of  compounding  for 
penances  by  money.  "  With  the  same  intention," 
Mr.  Kiddle  remarks,  "another  .system  of  compoimd- 
ing  for  penance  was  adopted  during  this  period,  by 
admitting  as  an  equivalent  the  repetition  of  a  pre- 
.scribed  number  of  paternosters  or  other  forms  of 
devotion.  Thus,  sixty  paternosters  repeated  by  the 
penitent  on  his  knees,  or  fifteen  paternosters  and 
fit'teen  misereres  repeated  with  the  whole  body  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  were  accepted  instead  of  one 
day's  fast.  A  fast  of  twelve  days  was  compen.sated 
by  causing  one  mass  to  be  .«aid, — of  four  months,  by 
ten  masses, — of  a  whole  year,  by  thirty  masses.  .\ 
penance  and  fast  of  seven  years  could  be  despaichcd 
in  one  year,  provided  that  the  penitent  repeated  the 
whole  Psalter  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Sometimes  the  compen-sation  consisted  in  repairing 
to  a  certain  church  on  appointed  days,^ — in  a  pil- 
grimage to  sotne  sacred  spot, — or  in  placing  a  trifling 
ofiering  on  some  privileged  altar."  Penitents  now 
ceased  to  exercise  feelings  of  true  repentance,  and 
the  whole  system  of  church  discipline  was  converted 
into  a  regular  traflic  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing 
the  treasury  of  the  church. 

PEXTATEUCII.  a  term  by  which  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses  are  collectively  designated.  It  is  a  word 
of  Greek  original,  denoting  five  books  or  volumes, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  name  was  first  prefixed 
to  the  Septuagint  version  by  the  Alexandrian  transla- 
tors. The  Jews  have  always  held  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  hence  they  expend  much 
money  in  procuring  niainiscript  copies  of  this  portion 
of  the  Scrijitures.  On  this  point  Mr.  Ilyains,  in  his 
'  Ceremonies  of  the  Modern  Jews,"  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  details  :  "  In  many  of  the  modern 
Jewish  synagogues,  there  are  as  many  as  forty  or  fit'ty 
copies  of  the  Penlatcuch  written  on  vellum,  and  pre- 
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seiited  to  the  synagogues  tor  tlieii'  use.  as  a  volun- 
tary otTeiing  by  the  opulent  Jews.  The  cost  of  each 
of  tliese  is  very  great.  First,  the  vellum  must  be 
manufactured  by  a  Jew,  and  the  skin  nuist  be  of 
calf,  that  has  been  slaughtered  by  them  ;  and  when 
manufactured,  if  a  spot  or  the  least  blemish  be  found 
thereon,  it  is  considered  detiled,  and  they  will  not 
use  it.  Upon  an  average  a  roll  of  the  Law  will  take 
sixty  skins,  and  for  this  reason ;  the  middles  are 
taken  out  into  a  square  piece,  and  joined  to  each 
other:  after  which,  they  are  affixed  to  two  maho- 
gany rollers,  which  generally  cost  not  less  than  fifty 
pounds.  The  Pentateuch  is  a  raanu.script,  and  must 
therefore  be  written  by  a  scribe.  He  must  be  mar- 
ried, and  a  man  of  learniug  and  integrity  ;  one  looked 
upon  as  possessing  some  dignity,  or  he  must  not 
write  the  Law.  The  salary  consequently  must  be 
adequate  to  his  station.  Those  who  present  one  of 
these  rolls  of  the  Law  to  the  synagogue  generally 
have  it  written  under  their  own  roof;  it  is  written 
in  columns  about  sixteen  inches  wide  ;  and  it  is  not 
permitted  in  this  or  any  other  Jewish  manuscript  or 
printed  books,  when  they  come  to  the  end  of  a  line, 
to  divide  a  word  ;  and  tlierefore  to  prevent  this,  they 
always  contrive  to  stretch  out  the  word,  so  as  to 
make  it  uniform.  They  consider  it  much  nujre  hon- 
ourable to  have  it  written  under  their  own  roof,  tlian 
at  any  other  place.  It  is  also  a  law  laid  down  by 
the  Rabbins  that  the  first  five  days  in  the  week  there 
sliall  be  only  a  certain  number  of  lines  written  each 
day,  which  is  but  a  trifling  number.  Besides,  their 
time  is  much  occupied  during  tlieir  writing  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  matters  ;  and  they  have  cer- 
tain prayers  which  must  be  said  during  the  time. 
The  ink  they  write  with  is  also  made  up  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  of  ingredients  which  are  not  defiled 
by  other  hands.  The  donor  of  the  gift,  independent 
of  having  it  written  under  his  own  roof,  has  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  while  it  is  writing,  many  of  tlie  Rab- 
bins, who  come  to  examine  it,  in  case  of  any  mis- 
takes. Every  time  they  make  such  visits  he  has  to 
entertain  them  ;  and  the  task  not  unfrequently  occu- 
pies two  years.  When  conqjleted,  there  is  a  superb 
covering  for  it  provided,  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner: it  is  seamed  up  at  the  sides  and  the  lop,  leav- 
ing two  large  loop-holes  for  the  rollers  to  appear; 
but  the  bottom  of  the  said  covering  or  mantle  is 
quite  open.  The  texture  or  qualit)-  of  these  mantles 
is  superb,  consisting  of  rich  brocades  and  silks,  and 
embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  and  i)recious  stones, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  giver.  The  decorations 
to  complete  it,  are  two  sockets  made  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, in  the  following  manner ;  each  of  them  is  a  foot 
in  length,  and  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  two  rol- 
lers. Tliey  are  made  globular,  and  on  the  summit 
is  a  crown,  a  bird,  or  a  flower,  according  to  tlie 
taste  of  the  donor;  and  on  the  globe  there  are  a 
great  number  of  little  hooks  and  little  bells  attached 
to  them,  made  of  gold  or  silver.  Tliere  is  likewise 
a  small  gold  hand  formed  as  follows ;  the  hand  is 


shut,  except  the  forefinger,  wliich  is  pointing,  and  is 
fixed  to  a  handle  a  foot  in  length,  at  tlie  extremity  of 
which  is  a  loop,  hanging  down  outside  the  mantle. 
When  the  Pentateuch  is  finished,  a  day  is  appointed 
by  the  chief  Rabbins  for  the  presentation  of  the 
gift.  The  synagogue  is  generally  crowded  on  the 
occasion,  and  in  the  time  of  prayers  the  presentation 
is  ofi'ered.  All  the  other  copies  of  the  Pentateuch 
are  taken  out  of  tlie  ark  by  the  dia'erent  donors,  if 
present,  or  by  their  relations,  and  are  carried  in  their 
arms.  They  walk  in  procession  with  them  seven 
times  round  the  desk,  which  is  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  synagogue.  The  donor  of  the  gift  on  tliat  day 
leads  the  van.  The  whole  ceremony  has  a  striking 
appearance,  particularly  if  it  sliould  take  place  in 
the  evening,  tlie  .synagogue  being  then  brilliantly 
lighted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  it  is 
customary  for  the  donor  to  invite  the  chief  Rabbi 
and  his  friends  to  a  feast.  During  the  day  there  is 
a  prayer  ofi'ered  up  for  the  benefactor,  and  each  one 
present  offers  a  gift  in  coin,  which  is  put  into  the 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor."  Folding  and 
unfolding  the  Law,  bearing  it  in  procession  through 
the  synagogue,  elevating  it  on  the  altar  to  be  seen 
by  all  the  people  present,  reading  certain  lessons  on 
particular  days,  and  other  public  services,  are  per- 
formed by  various  Israelites  at  difi'ercnt  times.  Each 
of  these  functions  is  regarded  as  a  high  lionour,  and 
the  privilege  of  discharging  it  is  put  up  to  public 
auction,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

PE.XTECOST  (Gr.  the  fiftieth),  one  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Jews.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
circumstance,  tliat  it  was  celebrated  on  tlie  fiftieth 
day  after  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan,  which  was  ilie  sec- 
ond day  of  the  Passover.  Moses  calls  it  the  Feast 
of  Weeks,  because  it  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  seven 
weeks  from  the  ofiering  of  the  sheaf.  It  was  also 
celebrated  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest ;  hence 
it  is  called  also  the  Feast  of  Harvest.  Another  name 
by  which  it  was  known  was  the  day  of  First-Fruits, 
because  on  this  day  the  Jews  ofl'ered  to  God  tlie 
first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  bread  baked  of  the 
new  corn.  The  form  of  thank.sgiving  for  this  occa- 
sion is  given  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 10.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  also  celebrated  the  giving  of  the  Law 
on  Mount  Sinai.  Among  the  modern  Jews  this  fes- 
tival includes  two  days,  and  is  celebrated  with  the 
same  strictness  as  the  first  two  days  of  the  Passover. 
In  some  countries  the  synagogues  and  houses  are 
adorned  with  flowers  and  sweet-smelling  herbs.  The 
two  days  are  days  of  holy  convocation.  When 
assembled  in  the  sjmagogue  each  one  reads  to  himself 
the  whole  Book  of  Ruth.  They  read  also  that  por- 
tion of  the  Scripture  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
delivery  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  613  pre- 
cepts said  to  comprehend  the  whole  Liiw  are  formally 
recited  on  this  occasion.  The  morning  service  of 
the  second  d.ay  is  concluded  with  pravers  fiir  the 
dead.  On  the  eveningof  the  second  day  the  festival 
is  terminated  by  the  ceremony  of  Ilabilala,  perfomied 
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in  till!  same  manner  as  on  tlie  ei^luli  day  of  the 
Pa.-sovcr. 

On  llie  first  Pentecost  after  tlie  resurrection  of 
Clirist,  A.  D.  33.  the  Holy  .Sjiirit  was  remarkably 
poured  out  on  tlic  iusembled  iniiltitiides  at  Jerusalem, 
Accordingly,  in  the  Christian  Church,  a  festival  was 
instituted  in  the  close  of  the  second  century,  under 
the  name  of  Whitsuntide,  in  remembrance  of  Christ 
risen  and  glorified,  and  of  the  eiVusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  (ifty  days  which  iunnediately  followed 
Eaiter,  formed  a  season  of  festivity,  and  the  last  day 
of  that  period  was  called  the  Proper  Pentecost.  No 
tastings  were  observed  during  the  whole  fifty  days  ; 
prayers  were  made  in  the  standing,  not  in  the  kneel- 
ing, posture,  and  in  many  of  the  churches  the  con- 
gregations assembled  daily  and  partook  of  the  com- 
mimion.  Afterwards  the  celebration  of  Pentecost 
was  limited  to  two  special  events,  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  TIolv  Spirit. 

PEXTECOSTALS,  oblations  nikde  by  the  parish- 
ioners, in  the  Cliurch  of  England,  to  tlieir  priests,  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  which  are  sometimes  called 
Whilsun-farthings.  The  deans  and  prebendaries  in 
some  cathedrals  are  entitled  to  receive  them,  and  in 
some  places  the  bisho])  and  .archdeacons. 

PENTECOSI'ARIOX,  one  of  the  service  books 
of  the  Greek  Church,  containing  the  office  of  the 
church  from  Easter  diiytill  the  eiglith  day  .after  Pen- 
tecost, which  they  call  the  Sunday  of  .\I1-Saiuts. 

PEl'LUS,  a  crocus-coloured  garment  m.ade  in  hon- 
our of  the  goddess  Athena  at  the  festival  Pana- 
THEN'^EA  (which  see).  It  had  figures  woven  into  it, 
such  as  the  Olympic  gods  conquering  the  giants. 
The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple  by  men, 
but  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  this  ship 
was  moved  along  on  land,  but  by  what  precise  means 
is  not  known. 

PEPUZIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Montaxists 
(which  see),  becjiuse  Montauus,  it  w.is  said,  taught 
that  a  pl.ace  called  Pepuza  in  Phrygia,  w,is  the  cho- 
sen spot  from  which  the  millennia!  reign  of  Christ 
wiis  destined  to  begin. 

PICR^.\XS,  the  followers  of  Euphrates  of  Pera 
in  Cilicia,  who  was  said  to  have  believed  that  there 
are  in  the  Trinity  three  F.ithers,  three  Sons,  and 
three  Holy  Gho.sts.  It  has  been  alleged  that,  in 
opposition  to  this  class  of  heretics,  w.as  framed  the 
clause  in  the  Atlianasian  creed,  which  s.ays,  "So 
there  is  one  Father,  not  three  F.at hers  ;  one  Son,  not 
three  Sons;  one  IIolv  Ghost,  not  three  Holv  Ghosts." 

PEl'tA^IBUL.VflOX.  It  is  customary  in  Eng- 
land for  the  minister,  churchwardens,  ami  parishion- 
ers of  each  parish,  to  go  round,  or  make  a  perambu- 
lation, for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  parochial 
boundaries.  This  ceremony  is  gone  through  once 
a-ypar  in  or  about  .\scension  Week,  and  there  is  a 
homily  appointed  to  be  used  before  setting  out. 

PERDtJlTE,  an  .ancient  Slavonic  deity  worship- 
ped by  mariners  and  fishermen,  who  believed  that  he 
presided  over  the  sea. 


PEUEMAYAN()1T.SC11I.NS,  Re-Anointers,  a 
sect  of  Russian  ilissenters,  which  separated  from  the 
Russo-Greek  Church  about  the  year  1770  at  Vetka. 
They  .agree  in  ahnnst  every  respect  with  the  Staro- 
hrethi,  or  Old  Ceremonialists,  except  that  they  re- 
anoint  tho.se  who  join  them  with  the  holy  chrism. 

PERFECT  (The),  an  appellation  frequently  ap- 
plied in  the  early  Christian  Church,  to  those  who 
had  been  baptized,  and  thereby  been  admitted  to 
the  full  privileges  of  Christians,  having  a  right  to 
liarlake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

PERFECTIONISTS,  a  modem  sect  of  Chris- 
tians in  New  England,  North  America,  who  main- 
tain that  every  individual  action  is  either  whollv 
sinf'ul,  or  wholly  righteous  :  and  tli,at  eveiy  being  in 
the  universe  at  .any  given  time  is  either  entirely  holv, 
or  entirely  wicked.  In  regard  to  themselves  they  give 
out  that  they  are  wholly  free  from  sin.  In  support 
of  this  doctrine,  they  siiy  that  Christ  dwells  in  and 
controls  believers,  and  thus  secures  their  perfect 
holiness ;  that  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
church,  is  nourished  and  supported  by  its  Head. 
Hence  they  condemn  the  greatest  portion  of  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  Christianity  .as  the  work  of 
Antichrist.  "  All  the  essential  features  of  Judaism," 
they  say,  "and  of  its  successor,  popery,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  eveiy  form  of  protestantism;  and 
although  we  rejoice  in  the  bles.sings  which  the  Re- 
formation has  given  us,  we  regard  it  as  rightly 
named  the  Reform.ation,  it  being  an  improvement  of 
Antichrist,  not  a  restoration  of  Christianity."  The 
views  of  this  sect  were  supported  for  some  time  by 
a  periodical  paper  published  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, called  the  Perfectionist. 

PERFECTIONS  OF  GOD.    See  God. 

PERFUMES.  In  Oriental  countries  generally 
perfumes  have  been  alwiiys  held  in  high  estimation, 
aiul  are  so  at  the  present  day.  The  use  of  perfumes 
was  very  common  among  the  Hebrews  even  in  the 
most  remote  ages.  Moses  gives  the  composition  of 
two  perfumes,  one  of  which  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
Lord  on  the  golden  altar,  and  the  other  to  be  used 
for  anointing  the  high-jiriest  and  his  sons,  the  taber- 
nacle iind  the  vessels  of  divine  service.  The  He- 
brews, as  well  as  the  Eiryptians,  used  perfumes  fiu- 
embalming  the  dead.  The  jn'ophet  Isaiah  mentions 
(iii.  20.)  "  houses  of  the  soul, "  which  appear-  to  have 
been  sm.all  boxes  containing  rich  perfumes,  attached 
to  a  neckl.ace  which  hung  down  to  the  waist.  Pro- 
fessor Rosellin!  spe.aks  of  them  as  being  worn  by  the 
Egyptian  women  in  ancient  times,  iiaving  .an  image 
of  the  goddess  Tlimei  engraved  on  them.  Perfumes 
were  libeially  used  at  Oriental  marritiges  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  s.ime  custom  still  exists.  They  seem 
also  to  have  frequently  formed  a  part  of  the  obla- 
tions offered  to  heathen  deities.  Hence  the  king  of 
liabylon  is  represented  (Dan.  ii.  46.)  as  having 
treated  the  prophet  with  the  richest  perfumes  after 
he  had  predicted  the  future  destinies  of  his  empire. 
"  Then  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  bis  face. 
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and  wursliipped  Daniel,  and  commanded  that  tliey 
slioidd  Oiler  an  oblation  and  sweet  odom's  unto  him." 
Perfumes  were  rej^arded  in  many  cases  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  gods. 

PERGUBRIOS,  an  aneieat  Slavouian  deity,  who 
was  believed  to  preside  over  the  fruits.  An  annual 
festival  was  celebrated  in  his  lionour  on  the  22d  of 
March. 

PERIAMMATA.     See  Phylautery. 

PEUIBOL^ON.     See  Pallium. 

PERIBOLOX,  tlie  outer  enclosure  of  an  ancient 
Christian  church,  being  the  utmost  bounds  allowed 
for  refuge  or  sanctuary.     See  Asylum. 

PERlCOPiE,  specific  selections  from  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  appointed  in  the  ancient 
Christian  chm-ch  to  be  read  on  certain  Sabbaths  and 
special  festive  occasions.  Considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  time  when  these 
selections  were  tirst  made,  some  contending  that 
they  are  of  apostolic  origin  ;  others,  that  they  origi- 
nated in  the  fourth  century;  and  otliers  again  trace 
them  no  further  back  than  the  eighth  century.  The 
Pericopw  of  the  Christian  corresponded  to  the  Para- 
schioth  of  the  Jewish  church.     See  Lessons. 

PERIMAL.    See  Vishnu. 

PERIODEUT-E,itineratii}g  or  visiting  presbyters 
decreed  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  300,  to 
supersede  the  Chorepiscopi  (which  see)  in  the 
country  villages. 

PERIPATETICS.    See  Aristotelians. 

PBRIRRHANTERIA,  fonts  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  ancient  heatheu  temples,  that  those 
who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to  ofi'er  sacri- 
fices might  first  purify  themselves. 

PERIS,  a  race  of  beings,  according  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans, intermediate  between  men  and  angels, 
which'  inhabited  the  earth  before  the  dale  of  the 
Mosaic  creation.  Mu.ssulman  doctors  inform  us  that 
the  dynasty  of  the  ,]lNS  (which  see)  lasted  seven 
thousand  years,  when  they  were  suceeeded  by  the 
Peris,  beings  of  an  inferior  but  still  a  spiritual  nature, 
whose  dynasty  lasted  two  thousand  more.  The  sove- 
reigns of  both  were  for  the  most  part  named  Solo- 
mon; their  number  amounted  to  seventy-two.  The 
Jim  were  male,  and  the  Peris  female  demons.  See 
Genii. 

PERISCYLACISMUS,  the  proces.s  of  lustraling 
or  purifying  an  army  among  the  ancient  Macedonians. 
A  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the  place  where  the 
army  was  to  assemble,  and  one  half  of  the  dog  was 
thrown  at  a  distance  on  the  right,  and  the  other  half 
on  the  left.  The  army  then  assembled  in  the  place 
between  the  spots  where  the  pieces  had  fallen. 

PERISTIA,  the  victims  sacrificed  in  a  lustration 
among  the  ancient  heatliens. 

PERISTIARCH,  the  officiating  priest  in  a  lustra- 
tion or  purification  among  the  ancient  Greeks  when 
they  wished  to  purify  the  place  where  a  public  as- 
sembly was  held.  lie  received  this  name  because  he 
went  before  the  lustral  victims  as  they  were  being 
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carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  place.     See  Lus 

TKATION. 

PERNOCTATIONS.     See  Vigil. 

PERPETUAL  CURATES.    See  Curates. 

PERSEPHONE,  the  goddess  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  who  nded  over  the  infernal  regions.  By  the 
Romans  she  was  called  Proserpina.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Demeter,  and  by  Homer  she 
was  styled  the  wife  of  Hades,  and  the  queen  of  the 
realms  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  the  dead.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the  Furies,  llesiod 
mentions  a  story  of  her  having  been  carried  ofl'  by 
Pluto,  and  of  the  search  which  Demeter  instituted 
for  her  daughter  all  over  the  earth,  by  torchlight, 
until  at  length  he  found  her  in  the  realms  below. 
An  arrangement  was  now  made  that  Persephone 
shoifid  spend  a  third  of  every  year  with  Pluto  and 
two-thirds  witli  the  gods  above.  She  was  generally 
worshipped  along  with  Demeter,  and  temples  in  her 
honour  were  found  at  Corinth,  Megara,  Sjjarta,  and 
at  Locrl  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

PERSIANS  (Religion  of  the  Ancient).  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Persia  sprung  from  Elam  the 
son  of  Shem,  from  whom  doubtless  they  received  the 
true  religion  which  at  first  existed  among  tliem  in 
all  its  primitive  purity.  In  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  have  fallen,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Oriental  nations,  into  that  species  of  Na- 
ture-worship which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tsaba- 
ism.  Some  authors  have  alleged  that  tliey  were  re- 
claimed from  this  idolatry  by  Abraham,  who  restored 
tlieir  religion  to  its  original  purity.  But  if  such  a 
reform  was  indeed  efi'ected  among  the  Persians,  tliey 
did  not  long  retain  their  adherence  to  the  Abrahamic 
creed,  but  relapsed  into  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  more  especially  of  the  sun,  with 
its  emblem  tire.  And  yet,  amid  all  the  corruptions 
wliich  had  crept  into  their  religion ;  though  their 
outward  forms  of  worship  might  appear  to  indicate 
a  strong  tendency  to  polytheism,  their  Magi  or 
philosophers  held  firm  by  the  grand  fundamental 
article  of  all  true  religion,  the  unity  of  God.  Fire 
they  maintained  to  be  the  appropriate  symbol  of 
deity,  not  the  deity  himself.  Aiid  such  a  view  of 
the  element  of  tire  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  perpetual  tire  kept  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
that  C4od  revealed  himself  to  Moses  in  a  burning 
bush  on  Mount  Horeb ;  and  that  he  manifested  his 
presence  to  the  Israehtes  in  the  wilderness  by  a  pil- 
lar of  tire  which  went  before  them  iu  all  their  jour- 
neyings.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  vener- 
ation of  fire,  and  of  that  glorious  embodiment  0/ 
fire,  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  may  have  been  derived 
by  the  Persians  from  the  Chaldeans  of  Mesopota- 
mia. They  seem  to  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
fire-worship  while  renouncing  the  principle ;  and 
such  was  their  intense  hatred  of  the  grosser  forms 
of  idolatry  e.xhibited  by  other  nations,  that  they  cast 
down  with  indignation  the  statues  and  temples  ot 
3i 
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tlic  Greeks.  Tlioir  own  Kiin-woi'.slii(>,  iievertlieless, 
nssiimed,  in  conise  of  time,  a  very  gross  and  mate- 
rial cliaracter.  And  even  at  tliis  day  tlieir  descend- 
ants, tlic  Parsees  at  Bombay,  may  be  seen  in  crowds 
every  morning  and  evening,  in  tlieir  wliite  flowing 
garments  and  colonred  tnrbans,  bailing  tlie  rising 
siMi  witli  (heir  band  laid  devoutly  on  tbe  breast,  or 
paying  respect  by  tbeir  lmnd)le  pmstrations  to  bis 
departing  rays. 

Tbe  groat  reformer  of  tbe  ancient  Persian  religion 
was  Zoroaster,  wlio  originated  tbe  system  wbicli,  amid 
various  persecutions,  has  continued  for  2,400  years 
down  to  tbe  present  day.  Considerable  difVerence  of 
opinion  lias  existed  among  tbe  learned  as  to  tbe 
precise  time  wben  Zoroaster  lived.  Tbe  great  Ger- 
man historian,  Niebubr,  hesitates  not  to  pronounce 
his  existence  a  myth.  The  honours  due  to  the  great 
Persian  Reformer  have  been  assigned  to  diflerent  in- 
dividuals who  happened  to  bear  bis  name ;  but  the 
generally  received  oiiinion  is,  th.it  tlie  true  Zoroaster 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Ilystaspes,  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ;  and  this  view  has  been  es- 
t.tblislied  with  great  ability  in  a  treatise  publislied  at 
Bombay  in  18.51  by  Mr.  Noiirozjee  Purdoonjee,  a 
learned  Parsee.  This  work  is  entitled  '  Taieekh-i- 
Zurlooshtee,  or  Discussion  on  tlie  era  of  Zurtosht,  or 
Zoroaster;'  and  may  be  considered  as  having  set  at 
rest  a  long-disputed  question. 

Tbe  cb.anges  which  Zoroaster  introduced  into  tbe 
religion  of  Persia  were  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance. He  taught  that  the  sun  was  only  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  an  emblem  and  exhibition  of  the  power 
of  Ormuzd,  the  original  good  principle,  whose 
benevolent  efforts,  however,  are  incessantly  coun- 
terworked by  tbe  exertions  of  Ahriman,  the  evil 
principle.  This  Dualistic  notion  appears  to  have 
pervaded  the  ndiole  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  .\bove, 
however,  and  prior  to  these  two  co-e(|ual  principles 
is  the  Supreme  Being,  tbe  Zemane  Akanine,  or 
"Time  without  bounds,"  the  nncreated  All  in  All. 
This  abstract,  ideal  being,  wholly  absorbed  like  tbe 
Brahm  of  Hinduism  in  tbe  contemplation  of  bis  own 
excellence,  is  not  set  forth  as  a  proper  object  of  the 
worship  of  man.  From  this  Being  sprung  the  two 
subordinate  divinities,  Ormuzd  and  Alirimaii,  who 
were  destined  to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle,  while 
Mit/iras,  the  deified  symbol  of  light  and  fire,  was  de- 
nomiiiiited  the  Mediator,  his  office  being  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  the  reconciliation  of  tbe  malignant 
Ahriman  to  Zertiane  Akaravf.  and  ultimately  secur- 
ing his  submission  to  the  divine  laws. 

The  entire  theoretical  .sy.stem  of  tbe  ancient  Per- 
sians has  been  already  explained  under  tbe  article 
Abcita,  a  work  written  in  the  Zend  tongue,  and 
hence  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Zi'iid-Ahestn 
Tbe  books  thus  designated  are  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 
and  are  said  lo  have  exiended  to  twenty-one  vol- 
umes. Tbe  greater  part  of  this  voluminous  work, 
however,  is  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  either 
liming   the   invjisioii   of  Persia    by  Alexander    tlie 


Great,  or  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  ihal 
counlry  by  tbe  .\rabs,  who  entertained  a  bitter  ha- 
tred to  the  writings  of  tbe  great  Persian  hierophant 
The  only  remaining  portions  are  the  Vendidtid,  tbe 
Izasliiir,  and  the  ViAjiiird,  all  of  which  are  regarded 
as  autborilalive  liturgical  works,  by  the  Gutln-ex  of 
I'ersia,  and  the  Parsees  of  Hindustan,  bolli  of  whom 
claim  to  be  the  direct  descendanis  of  tbe  ancient  Per- 
sians, and  have  both  held  fast  tlie  faith  of  their  ances- 
tors. For  .'jyO  years  after  tbe  subversion  of  the  Per- 
sian dynasty  by  Alexander,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster 
seems  to  have  declined  until  it  was  revived  by  Ar- 
deshir  Babekan  in  A.  i).  22G,  in  whose  reign  strenu- 
ous ellbrts  were  put  forth  to  restore  if  to  its  original 
purify,  when  taught  by  the  prophet  himself.  This 
reformation  lasted  during  a  period  of  416  years,  that 
is  until  the  religion  and  inoiiarchy  of  Persia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  an  event  which  happened  in 
A.  D.  C41. 

No  sooner  had  the  followers  of  Mohammed  taken 
possession  of  tbe  Persian  kingdom  than,  with  their 
usual  intolerance,  they  sought  to  extirpate  the  an- 
cient faith  of  Zoroaster ;  and  so  successful  were 
they,  by  means  of  tyranny  and  0)iprci-sion  in  the 
accom]ilisliinent  of  this  object,  that  in  less  than  200 
years  from  the  date  of  their  conquest,  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  li.ad  embraced  the  religion  of 
I.slain.  In  the  tenth  century,  scattered  and  scanty 
remnants  of  the  Zoroastrians  were  to  be  found  only 
in  the  provinces  of  pars  and  Kirman.  and  .at  this 
day  their  numbers  do  not  exceed  2,000  families,  or 
somewhere  about  5,000  or  6,000  souls.  The  Giiebre-f, 
as  tbe  Zoroastrians  are  now  called,  are  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  Yezd,  and  the  twenty-four  surround- 
ing villages.  They  have  fire-temples,  thirty-four 
of  them  being  situated  in  Yezd  and  its  vicinity.  Be- 
sides being  branded  as  Giie^res,  or  infidels,  they  are 
not  only  oppressed  by  the  government,  but  treated 
with  the  utmost  harshness  by  their  fellow-snbjects. 

PERSONA  (I.at.  Person),  a  term  used  by  the 
Latin  or  Western  Church  in  speaking  of  tbe  Trinity, 
and  corresponding  to  what  the  Greek  Church  termed 
Hypostasis  (which  see).  There  has  been  a  keen 
controversy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  cbnrches 
about  tbe  use  of  the  words  Ihjpnstasin  and  Persona. 
The  Latins,  maintaining  that  ihe  Greek  word  Hy- 
postasis meant  substance,  or  essence,  asserted  that 
to  speak  as  the  Greeks  did  of  three  divine  Hyposta- 
ses, was  10  hold  that  there  were  three  gods.  The 
Greek  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  that  the 
use  of  the  word  Persona  exposed  the  Latins  to  tbe 
charge  of  holding  tbe  Sabellian  notion  of  the  same 
indi\idual  Being  in  the  Trinity  sustaining  three  re- 
lations. Hence  tbe  two  churches  .accused  e.acb  other 
of  hcre.sy,  and  tbe  matter  in  dispute  was  referred  lo 
the  council  of  Alexandria,  which  met  A.  D.  .'562.  The 
stale  of  ihe  controversy,  when  this  council  was  con- 
vened, is  thus  laid  down  by  Dr.  Xewnnm,  in  bis  able 
work  entitled  'The  .\rians  of  tbe  Fonrlh  Century:' 
"  .\l  this  date,  the  formula  of  the  Three  Hyposlaset 
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seems,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  liave  been  more  or  less 
a  characteristic  of  the  Arians.  At  tlie  same  time,  it 
was  lield  by  the  ortlioclox  of  Asia,  who  had  commu- 
nicated witli  them ;  i.  e.  interpreted  by  them,  of 
course,  in  tlie  orthodox  sense  wliich  it  now  bears. 
This  will  account  for  St.  Basil's  explanation  of  the 
Nicene  Anathema ;  it  being  natural  in  an  Asiatic 
Christian,  wlio  seems  (unavoidably)  to  liavearianized 
for  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life,  to  imagine,  (whe- 
ther rightly  or  not,)  that  he  perceived  in  it  the  dis- 
tinction between  oiism  and  Hypostasis,  which  he  him- 
self had  been  accustomed  to  recognize.  Again,  in 
the  schism  at  Antioch,  which  has  been  lately  nar- 
rated, tlie  party  of  Meletius,  which  had  so  long 
arianized,  maintained  the  Tln-ee  Hypostases,  in  op- 
position to  the  Eustathians,  who,  as  a  body,  agreed 
witli  the  Latins,  and  had  in  consequence  been  ac- 
cused by  the  Arians  of  Sabellianism.  Jloreover,  tliis 
coiuiexion  of  the  Oriental  orthodox  with  the  Semi- 
arians,  partly  accounts  for  some  apparent  tritheisms 
of  the  former;  a  heresy  into  which  the  latter  cer- 
tainly did  fall. 

"  Atlianasius,  on  the  other  hand,  without  caring 
to  be  miiform  in  his  use  of  terms,  about  which  the 
orthodox  diffenid,  favours  the  Latin  usage,  speaking 
of  the  Sujireme  Being  as  one  Hypostasis,  i.  e.  sub- 
stance. And  in  this  he  ditl'ered  from  the  previous 
writers  of  his  own  churcli ;  who,  not  having  expe- 
rience of  the  Latin  theology,  nor  of  the  perversions 
of  Arianism,  adopt,  not  only  the  word  ITi/poslasis, 
but,  (what  is  stronger,)  tlie  words  plnjsix  and  oiisia, 
to  denote  the  separate  Personality  of  tlie  Son  and 
Spirit. 

"  As  to  the  Latins,  it  is  .said  that,  when  Hosius 
came  to  Alexandria  before  the  Nicene  Council,  he 
was  desirous  that  some  explanation  should  be  made 
about  the  Hypostasis  ;  though  nothing  was  settled 
in  consequence.  But,  soon  after  the  Council  of 
Sardica,  an  addition  was  made  to  its  confession,  which 
in  Theodoret  runs  as  follows  :  '  Whereas  the  heretics 
maintain  that  the  Hypostases  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  are  distinct  and  separate,  we  declare 
that  according  to  the  Catholic  faith  there  is  but  one 
Hypostasis,  (which  they  call  Ousia,)  of  the  Three ; 
and  the  Hypostasis  of  the  Son  is  the  same  as  the 
Father." 

Both  parties  having  fully  explained  their  views  to 
the  council,  it  was  found  they  were  agreed  in  point 
of  doctrine,  but  differed  only  about  the  grammatical 
meaning  of  a  word,  and  the  council  came  to  the 
unanimous  decision,  that  such  expressions  were  not 
so  desirable  or  accurate  as  those  of  the  Nicene  creed, 
the  words  of  which  they  promised  for  the  future  to 
acquiesce  in  and  to  use.     See  Arians. 

PERTH  (Articles  of).  See  Articles  of 
Perth. 

PERUN,  the  god  of  thunder  among  the  ancient 
Slavonians.  His  image  was  made  of  wood,  with  a 
head  of  silver,  and  golden  whiskers.  "  The  Sla- 
vonians," says  Procopius,  in   his  work  '  De  Bello 


Gotliico,'  "  worship  one  God,  the  maker  of  the  thun- 
der, whom  they  acknowledge  the  only  Lord  of  the 
universe,  and  to  whom  they  offer  cattle,  and  dilfer- 
^ent  kinds  of  victims."  Perun,  then,  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Slavonians. 

PERUNATE'LE',  a  goddess  among  the  ancient 
Lithuanians,  who  was  at  once  the  mother  and  the 
wife  of  Perun  (which  see). 

PESSOS,  a  small  black  stone  which  held  the  place 
of  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  C'ybele,  the  great  goddess 
of  the  Phrygians.  It  was  probably  an  aerolite,  hav- 
ing been  re|iresented  as  fallen  from  heaven. 

PETALUil,  the  golden  plate  which  the  Jewish 
high  priest  wore  upon  his  forehead. 

PETER'S  (St.)  DAY,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  '29th  of  June,  in  honour  of 
the  Apostle  Peter.  The  Greek  Church  keep  a  fes- 
tival on  the  same  day  in  honour  of  both  the  apos- 
tles, Peter  and  Paul. 

PETER-PEXCE,  an  annual  tribute  of  one  penny 
paid  at  Rome  out  of  every  i'ainily,  at  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter.  It  was  regularly  paid  in  England  from 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings  till  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  when  it  was  enacted,  that  henceforth  no 
person  shall  pay  any  pensions,  Peter-Pence,  or  oilier 
impositions,  to  tlie  use  of  the  bi.shop  and  the  see  of 
Rome. 

PETROBRUSIANS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose 
in  the  tsvelfih  century  in  the  south  of  France,  de- 
riving its  name  from  Peter  de  Bruys,  who,  though 
deposed  from  the  priesthood,  continued  to  propagate 
his  peculiar  opinions.  He  was  violently  opposed  to 
infant-baptism,  the  mass,  and  celibacy;  he  burned 
the  crosses,  and  called  upon  his  followers  to  destroy 
the  churches,  seeing  God  is  not  confined  to  temples 
made  with  the  hands  of  men.  It  has  also  been  main- 
tained that  he  denied  Romish  transulistantiation,  and 
held  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lonl's  Supper  to  be 
signs  or  symbols.  He  is,  moreover,  alleged  to  have 
taught  that  the  oblations,  prayers,  and  good  works  of 
the  living  do  not  profit  the  dead.  The  founder  of 
this  sect  laboured  chiefly  in  Languedoc  and  Provence, 
and  after  having  preached  for  twenty  years  against 
the  errors  of  the  dominant  church,  he  was  burned 
by  an  infuriated  mob  at  St.  Giles,  in  A.  D.  1130. 
After  the  death  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  his  opinions  con- 
tinued to  be  promulgated  by  his  successor  Henry, 
whose  followers  received  the  name  of  Henricians 
(which  see). 

PETROJOANNITES,  a  small  sect  which  origi- 
nated in  the  twelfth  century,  named  from  their  leader 
Peter  Joannis,  who  principally  oppo.sed  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  the  doininaut  church,  that  grace  is 
conferred  in  baptism. 

PETZELIANS.  or  Pcesciielians,  a  modern 
sect  of  a  politico-religious  character,  who  derived 
their  name  from  a  priest  of  Brennau,  called  Petzel,  or 
PcEschel.  They  held  the  natural  and  legal  equality 
of  all  human  beings,  ,xnd  maintained  that  they  have 
a  continual  and  inalienable  property  in  the  earth,  and 
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its  imtiiral  productions.  Tlieir  enemies  cliarged 
tliem  with  olTering  liunian  sacrilices,  particularly  on 
Good  Friday.  Congregations  belonging  to  this  sect 
are  said  to  have  existed  in  Uiiper  Austria,  but  by 
the  interference  of  the  public  authorities  they  have' 
been  dispersed. 

PHAETHON  (Gr.  the  shining),  a  Homeric  epi- 
thet or  surnanioT  of  IIiiMos  (which  see),  but  he  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  son  of  Hello-:.  On  one 
occasion  ho  is  said  to  have  asked  from  his  father 
permission  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  across  tlie 
heavens  ;  and  being  uiuible  to  restrain  the  horses,  he 
was  thrown  so  near  the  earth  as  almost  to  scorch  it. 
Prom  this  time,  according  to  mythology,  dates  tlie 
black  colour  of  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  tropics.  For 
this  rash  adventure  Zeus  killed  him  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  he  fell  down  into  the  river  Po, — a  myth 
which  probably  originated  in  the  circumstance,  that 
the  Greeks  received  the  amber  from  the  Baltic 
through  the  medium  of  the  Venetians,  who  dwelt 
near  tlie  mouths  of  the  Po.  Ilis  sisters  were  changed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber. 

PIIAGESIA  (from  Gr.  plwgein,  to  eat),  a  portion 
of  the  festivals  of  tlie  Dionysia  in  ancient  Greece, 
wliioh  was  devoted  to  indulgence  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  honour  of  Dionvsus. 

PIIALLOPirORl  (Gr.  phallos,  the  phallus,  and 
phero,  to  caiTy),  the  bearers  of  the  sacred  Phallus  in 
the  Diony.iia  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

PII.\LLUS,  the  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  was  carried  in  the 
processions  of  the  Dio/iyxia,  and  men  disguised  as 
women,  called  Ithyphalloi,  followed  immediately  be- 
hind it.  The  Phallus,  which  was  called  among  the 
'Rom&ns.  fascinum,  was  often  used  by  that  people  as 
an  amulet  hung  round  the  necks  of  children  to  avert 
evil  influences.  The  Satynca  sir/na  of  Pliny  proba- 
bly referred  to  the  Phallus,  and  he  says  that  these 
were  placed  in  gardens,  and  on  hearths,  to  protect 
against  the  fascinations  of  the  envious.  From  Pol- 
lux, also,  we  leani  that  smiths  were  accustomed  to 
place  figures  of  the  Phallus  before  their  forges  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  symbol,  which  revolts  us 
by  its  indecency,  conveyed  to  the  ancient  Heathens, 
as  the  L!iif]am  does  to  the  modem  Hindus,  a  pro- 
found and  .'acred  meaning. 

The  reverence  entertained  for  this  emblem  of  fer- 
tility was  probably  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt,  along  with  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Stuhr  that  the  wcii-ship  of  the  Liiujam, 
which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Phallus;  origi- 
nated after  the  Christian  era,  and  arose  from  the 
powert'ul  influence  exerted  upon  India  by  Western 
Asia.  The  Hindus  wraji  up  an  image  of  the  Limjam 
along  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  implying,  doubt- 
less, the  immortal  life  which  is  in  man,  and  which 
death  cannot  destroy.  The  Greeks,  also,  expressed 
probably  the  same  idea  when  they  alleged  that 
Dinnyxus  had  placed  the  Phallus  at  the  gates  of 
U.ides.     Diodcrus  Siculus,  referring  to  the  venera- 


tion in  which  the  Phallus  was  held  among  the  Greeks, 
tells  us  thai  by  this  they  would  signify  their  grat- 
tude  to  God  lor  the  populoiisness  of  their  country. 
Herodotus  alleges,  that  the  reason  of  the  Egyptian 
observances  connected  with  the  Phallus  was  a  sacred 
mystery. 

PlI.-VNES,  a  mystic  deity  in  the  .system  of  the 
Orphics,  who  is  .sjiid  to  have  sprung  from  the  mun- 
dane egg,  and  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  gods, 
and  the  former  of  men. 

PHAXTASIAST/E.     See  Docict.e. 

PII.VKISl'^ES,  a  powerful  sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews.  The  precise  date  of  their  origin  has  not  been 
accurately  ascertained,  but  the  most  general  belief 
is,  that  they  arose  in  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the 
Maccabees,  about  n.  c.  300.  The  Hist  writer  by 
whom  they  are  mentioned  is  Josephus,  who  speaks 
of  them  as  existing  under  Hyrcamis  about  B.  C.  l."0, 
and  even  then  in  great  favour  among  the  Jews. 
Their  naine  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  word  pharash,  to  separate, 
because  they  were  regarded  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  their  extraordinary 
pretensions  to  piety.  They  were  remarkably  strict 
in  their  literal  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Their 
religious  life  consisted  only  in  outward  forms,  which 
they  observed  from  no  higher  principle  than  to  be 
seen  of  men.  Hence  they  prayed  in  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  and  distributed  their  alms  in  the  most 
public  places.  And  as  our  blessed  Lord  said,  '•  Verily 
they  have  their  reward."  So  highly  were  they,  in 
comtnon  with  the  Scribes,  held  in  estiination  by  the 
people,  that  it  was  a  current  saying,  tliat  if  only  two 
men  were  to  enter  heaven,  the  one  would  be  a  Scribe 
and  the  other  a  Pharisee.  "  The  Pharisees,"  says 
Neander,  "stood  at  the  summit  of  legal  Judaism. 
They  fenced  round  the  Mosaic  law  with  a  multitude 
of  so-called  '  hedges,'  whereby  its  precepts  were  to 
be  guarded  against  every  possible  infringement. 
Thus  it  came  about,  that  under  this  pretext  many 
new  statutes  were  added  by  them,  particularly  to 
the  ritual  portion  of  the  law.  These  they  contrived, 
by  an  arbitrary  method  of  interpretation, — a  method 
which  in  ])art  tortured  the  letter  and  in  jiart  was 
allegorical, — to  find  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  appe;Jing 
At  the  same  time  to  an  oral  tradition,  as  I'urnishing 
both  the  key  to  right  exposition,  and  the  authority 
for  their  doctrines.  They  were  venerated  by  the 
people  as  the  holy  men,  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  hierarchy.  An  asceticism,  alien  to  the  original 
Hebrew  spirit,  but  easily  capable  of  entering  into 
union  with  the  legal  sect.arianisni  at  its  most  extra- 
vagant pitch,  was  wrotight  by  them  into  a  system. 
We  (ind  among  them  a  groat  deal  that  is  similar  to 
the  evangelical  counsels,  and  to  the  rules  of  Mona- 
cliisni  in  the  later  church.  On  painful  ceremonial 
observances  they  often  laid  greater  stress  than  on 
good  morals.  To  a  rigid  austerity  in  the  avoidance 
of  every  even  seeming  transgression  of  ritual  pre- 
cepts, they  united  an  easy  sophistical  casuistry  which 
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knew  how  to  excuse  many  a  violation  of  tlie  moral 
law.  Besides  those  who  made  it  their  particular  busi- 
ness to  interpret  the  law  and  its  supplemental  tradi- 
tions, there  were  among  tliein  tliose,  also,  who  knew 
how  to  introduce  into  the  Old  Testament,  by  allego- 
rical interpretation,  a  peculiar  Tlieosophy  ;  and  this 
they  propagated  in  their  scliools  ;  a  .system  wliich, 
starting  from  tlie  development  of  certain  ideas  really 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  in  tlie  germ,  had 
grown  out  of  the  t'usion  of  tliese  with  elements  de- 
rived from  the  Zoroastrian  or  Parsic  system  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  at  a  later  period,  after  the  time  of  Ga- 
nialiel,  vpitli  such  also  as  had  been  derived  from 
Platonism.  Thus  to  a  ritual  and  legal  tradition 
came  to  be  added  a  speculative  and  theosophic  one." 

The  Pharisees  were  very  numerous,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  belonged  to  all  classes  of  society. 
Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  and 
the  influence  which  they  exerted  over  tlie  Jews,  that 
the  Maccabean  princes  viewed  them  witli  jealousy, 
and  even  witli  fear.  So  highly,  indeed,  did  they 
pride  themselves  on  their  imagined  superiority  in  re- 
ligious knowedge,  tiiat  they  despised  others.  Their 
numbers  and  influence  were  nmch  increased  shortly 
before  tlie  Cliristian  era,  by  the  controversv  which 
arose  between  the  two  Jewish  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  « 

As  to  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees,  we 
learn  from  Acts  xxiii.  8,  9,  that  they  believed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  existence  of 
angels  and  spirits  ;  and  in  these  articles  of  their 
creed  they  ditiered  from  the  Saddncecs.  But  Jose- 
phus  informs  us,  that  while  they  undoubtedly  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  .soul,  they  taught  the 
doctrine  of  its  transmigration  into  other  human  bo- 
dies, not,  however,  as  in  the  Pythagorean  .system  of 
philosophy,  into  the  bodies  of  inferior  animals.  And 
even  the  transmigration  of  the  Pharisees  was  not  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  but  was  allotted 
only  to  the  righteou.s  after  having  been  rewarded  for 
a  time  in  a  separate  state.  The  wicked,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  believed  to  pass  away  into  everlasting 
punishment ;  and  if  they  ever  re-appeared  on  earth 
it  was  to  afflict  men  with  epilepsy,  lunacy,  and  otiier 
similar  diseases.  The  Pharisees  are  said  by  some 
writers  to  liave  believed  in  Fate,  but  it  is  diliicult  to 
reconcile  this  notion  with  the  statements  of  Josephus, 
who  alleges  that  they  agreed  with  the  Essenes  in 
holding  absolute  predestination,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  agreed  with  the  Sadducees  in  holding  the 
doctrine  of  the  free-will  of  man.  The  grand  funda- 
mental error  of  this  great  Jewish  sect,  however,  was 
their  placing  oral  tradition  on  a  level  in  point  of 
authority  with  the  wriuen  revelation  ;  or  rather  in 
many  cases  they  exalted  it  above  the  Bible,  actually 
•'  making  the  Word  of  God,"  as  our  Saviour  declares, 
"  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions."  Thus  the  wash- 
ing of  hands  before  meals  was  made  a  religious  dutv, 
and  the  Pharisees  went  so  far  as  to  teach  that  the 
omission  of  this  ablution  was  a  flagrant  crime,  and 


worthy  of  death.  To  this  were  added  various  other 
washings,  as  of  cups,  and  pots,  and  tables,  whicli 
came  to  be  established  as  sacred  duties. 

Tlie  Pharisees  thought  themselves,  and  were 
thought  by  others,  to  be  righteous,  but  our  Lord 
expressly  declared  to  all  his  followers,  "  Except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  tlie  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  From  this 
passage  it  is  evident,  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
Pharisees  was  defective,  wliether  viewed  as  a  jus- 
tifying or  a  sanctifying  righteousness.  It  was  de- 
fective in  various  respects :  (1.)  In  its  extent,  in- 
asmuch as,  instead  of  reaching  to  the  wliole  law, 
it  was  limited  to  a  few,  and  these  comparati\ely 
unimportant  points.  Thus  "  they  tithed  mint,  and 
anise,  and  cummin,  but  neglected  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  justice,  and  mercj',  and  truth." 
(2.)  It  was  defective  in  the  principle  from  which  it 
arose,  having  regard  simply  to  the  outward  conduct, 
without  reference  to  the  state  of  the  heart.  (3.)  It 
was  defective  in  its  end  or  design,  which  went  no 
tartherthan  to  be  seen  of  men.  (4.)  It  was  defec- 
tive in  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  performed,  which 
was  uniformly  a  spirit  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency. 
Hence  their  righteousness  being  thus  essentially  de- 
fective, even  their  religious  duties,  actions  in  them- 
selves good,  were  entirely  vitiated  and  converted 
into  actions  totally  unacceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 
If  they  gave  alms,  they  did  so  in  a  public  and  osten- 
tatious way,  selecting  the  synagogues  and  the  streets 
as  the  most  public  places  for  discliarging  this  most 
important  Christian  duty.  When  they  prayed,  it 
was  not  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet,  but  in  the  open 
high  ways,  amid  passing  crowds  of  observers.  On 
the  days  set  apart  for  fasting,  the  Pharisee  might  be 
seen  clothed  in  the  meanest  dress,  with  his  head  and 
face  covered  with  ashes,  his  head  hanging  down  like 
a  bulrush,  and  his  face  fixed  upon  the  ground,  wisli- 
iiig  to  convey,  by  his  whole  aspect  and  demeanour, 
that  his  soul  was  weighed  down  to  the  dust  because 
of  sin.  Ill  their  every  action,  in  short,  the  Pharisees 
were  actuated  by  the  all-engrossing  desire  to  ■'  have 
glory  of  men." 

The  Pharisees,  though  agreed  in  general  points  of 
doctrine  among  themselves,  were  nevertheless  di- 
vided into  several  branches  or  subdivisions.  Both 
the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmnds  speak  of 
seven  different  kinds  of  Pharisees,  of  which  two  ap- 
pear to  be  alluded  to,  though  not  mentioned  by 
name,  in  the  New  Testament,  'i'hus  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
5,  14,  we  may  perceive  an  ob\ious  allusion  to  the 
Sliecliemite  Pharisees,  or  those  who  joined  the  sect 
from  no  other  motive  than  self-interest  and  the  love 
of  gain.  In  Luke  xviii.  18.  .ilso  there  ajipears  to  be 
a  decided  reference  to  another  sect  of  Pharisees  who 
observed  a  strict  moral  discipline,  and  were  ready  to 
jierform  every  duty.  Besides  these  two  classes  or 
divisions  there  was  the  Dashing  Pharisee,  as  he  was 
termed,  who  walked  with  ajipaient  humility,  moving 
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slowly,  with  the  heel  of  one  foot  touching  the  great 
toe  of  the  other;  nor  did  lie  lift  his  feet  from  the 
ground  so  that  his  toes  were  dashed  against  the 
stones.  There  was  also  the  Bleeding  Pharisee,  that 
shut  his  eyes  when  he  walked  ahroad  to  avoid  the 
sight  of  women,  and  would  press  himself  against  the 
wall  that  he  might  not  touch  those  that  passed  by, 
thus  hurting  his  lect  and  making  them  hloed.  The 
Tahnuds  speak  of  the  Pharisee  of  the  Mortar,  who 
wore  a  loose  coat  in  the  shape  of  a  mortar,  with  tlie 
mouth  tinned  downwards;  or  as  others  say,  he  wore 
a  hat  resembling  a  ileep  mortar,  so  that  he  could  not 
look  upward  nor  on  cither  side,  but  only  downward 
or  straight  forward.  In  addition  to  these  we  have 
the  Pharisee  from  Love,  who  obeyed  the  law  from 
love  of  virtue,  and  the  Pharisee  from  Fear,  who 
obeyed  from  fear  of  punishment ;  the  one  observing 
the  positive  and  the  other  the  negative  command- 
ments. It  appears  women  also  sometimes  voluntarily 
joined  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

PHARMACIDES,  an  appellation  signifying  sor- 
ceresses or  witches,  which  was  given  by  the  Thebans 
to  those  who  delayed  the  birth  o(  Hcmcle.^. 

PII.\RMACY,  a  name  applied  to  the  arts  of  the 
magician  and  enchanter,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  council  of  Ancyra  forbids 
pharmacy,  that  is  the  magical  art  of  inventing  and 
preparing  medicaments  to  do  mischief ;  and  live 
years'  penance  is  there  appointed  for  any  one  that 
receives  a  magician  into  his  house  for  that  purpose. 
Uasil's  canons  condemn  it  under  the  same  character 
of  pharmacy  or  witchcraft,  and  assigns  thirty  v-ears' 
penance  to  it.  TertuUian  plainly  asserts  that  never 
did  a  magician  or  enchanter  escape  unpunished  in 
the  church.  Those  who  practised  the  magical  art 
were  sometimes  termed  pharmaci,  and  their  magical 
potions  pharmaca. 

PHARYG/EA,  a  surname  of  Hern,  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Locris,  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped. 

PHELONIOX,  a  cloak  which  in  the  Greek 
church  corresponds  to  the  cha.tiible  in  the  Latin 
church.  This  ecclesiastical  vestment  is  worn  by  the 
priests,  and  that  worn  by  the  patriarch  is  embellished 
with  triangles  and  crosses.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sort  of  garmeiit  which  Paul  left  at 
Troas,  and  his  anxiety  for  its  restoration  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, we  are  told,  to  its  sanctity  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal robe. 

PlIEREPIIATTA.     See  Pers1;piione. 

I'lll.ALA.     See  Canthakus. 

I'lllblTIA.     See  CiiAKisTiA. 

PIIILADELPIIIAX  ASSOCIATION,  a  sect  of 
Hjlstlcs  which  arose  in  the  seventeenth  cenliuy.  It 
was  founded  by  Pordage,  a  Royalist  clergyman  in 
England,  who  took  to  medicine  under  the  Protec- 
torate. This  visionary  was  a  great  student  and  ad- 
mirer of  Jacob  Hehmen ;  but  unlike  his  master,  an 
inveterate  spirit-seer.  He  attracted  a  nuniber  of 
followers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  the  P/iila- 


detjihian  Association,  and  who  professed  to  have  seen 
apparitions  of  angels  and  devils  in  broad  daylight, 
every  day  for  nearly  a  month.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  this  association  was  Jane  Leade 
or  Leadley,  a  widow  of  good  family  from  Norfolk, 
who,  ha\  ing  retired  from  the  world,  gave  herself  up  to 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Behmen.  She  professed 
to  hold  intercourse  with  spirits,  and  committed  her 
revelations  to  vsriting,  priming  them  at  her  own  ex- 
pense. She  died  in  1704,  in  her  eightv-fust  year. 
Pordage  died  a  few  years  before  her,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  ])revionsly  combined  with  Mrs.  Leade 
in  forming  the  PhilucMjihian  Association  in  1G97. 
This  remarkable  woman,  whose  wrilings  occuj)y 
eight  volumes,  carried  to  its  practical  extreme  the 
Paracelsian  doctrine  concerning  the  magical  power 
of  faith.  It  was  by  union  with  the  divine  will, 
she  alleged,  that  the  ancient  believers  wrought 
their  miracles,  and  that  faith  can  do  ndracles  still : 
the  will  of  the  soul  wholly  surrendered  to  God  be- 
comes a  resistless  power  throughout  the  universe. 
Had  any  considerable  number  of  men  a  faith  so 
strong,  rebellious  nature  would  be  subdued  and 
Paradise  restored.  The  one  grand  desideratum  in 
the  view  of  the  Philadelphian  Association  was,  that 
the  soul  of  man  should  l)e  connnitted  to  the  internal 
teachef  to  be  moulded,  guided,  and  governed  by  him 
to  the  total  neglect  of  all  other  doctrines,  precepts, 
and  opinions.  This  the  members  believed  was  the 
case  with  themselves,  and  that  they  were  the  only 
church  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  resided  and  reigned.  They  seem  also  to  have 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  imiver.sal  salvation,  and 
the  final  restoration  of  all  fallen  intelligences.  The 
sect,  which  was  short-lived,  embraced  while  it  lasted 
a  considerable  number  of  menibers,  drawn  not  only 
from  the  illiterate,  but  even  from  the  well-infornieii 
classes  in  England.  A  small  body  of  Philadelphians 
existed  for  a  short  time  also  in  Holland. 

PHILADELPHIAN  UNIVERSALISTS.  See 
Universalists. 

PHILAI.ETIIES.  These  lovers  of  truth,  as 
their  name  implies,  were  a  sect  of  infidels  which 
arose  at  Kiel,  in  Germany,  about  1847,  and  who 
wished  to  ignore  Christianity  altogether,  and  to  use 
only  the  most  general  forms  of  piety. 

PHILIP  (St.)  and  JAMES"s'  (St.)  DAY,  a 
festival  observed  in  memory  of  the  apostles  Philip 
and  James  the  less,  on  the  l.st  of  May.  In  the 
Greek  chiu-ch  the  festivid  of  St.  Philip  is  kept  on 
the  14th  of  Xovend)er. 

PHILIPPISTS.     See  Adiapiiorists. 

PHILISTINES  (Religion  of  the  Ancient). 
This  people  are  alleged  to  have  descended  from 
Mizraim,  the  second  sun  of  Ham,  and  to  have  origi- 
nally inhabited  the  north-e.istein  portion  of  Egypt. 
At  an  early  |)eriod  they  seem  to  have  emigrated  to 
Canaan,  where,  having  dispossessed  the  Avites,  they 
took  possession  of  a  small  i)iirlion  of  territory  in  the 
souili-west.    This  land  of  the  Philistines  was  divided 
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in  the  days  of  Josluia  into  five  lorilsliips  or  princi- 
paliiies,  nar.i.ly,  Gaza,  Askelon,  Aslidod,  Gatli,  and 
lukron.  The  period  at  which  they  settled  in  Canaan 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  tliey  liad  probably 
lieen  located  there  a  considerable  time  before  Abra- 
ham appeared  in  their  comitry.  In  tlieir  aboriginal 
state,  and  even  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Itaac, 
tliey  were  evidently  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 
Afterwaids,  however,  they  fell  into  gross  idolatry, 
and  became  inveterate  and  iiTecoricilable  enemies  of 
the  Israelites.  Each  of  the  five  principal  cities 
seems  to  have  had  its  own  favourite  idol.  Their 
chief  god  was  Dagon,  worshipped  at  Gaza  and  other 
cities  on  tlieir  coast.  To  him  they  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  bread-corn  or  of  agi'iculture,  as  his  name 
imports.  He  is  said  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
Syrian  goddess  Derceto.  As  Dagon  was  the  greatest 
and  the  most  ancient  of  tlie  Philistine  deities,  so  he 
seems  to  have  lasted  longer  than  all  the  others,  being 
mentioned  in  1  Mac.  x.,  and  thus  evidently  existing 
at  a  late  period  of  the  Jewish  history.  Next  to  Da 
gou  in  importance  was  Baahehuh,  the  god  of  Ei<ron, 
who  is  styled  the  lord  of  flies.  Another  deity  wor- 
shipped by  the  Philistines  was  Ashteroth  or  Astarte, 
a  goddess  having  the  head  of  a  horned  heifer.  She 
is  mentioned  as  the  last  idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews. 
Thus  in  Jer.  xliv.  17.  we  read,  "  But  we  will  certainly 
do  whatsoever  thing  goeth  forth  out  of  our  own 
mouth,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  queen  of  heaven, 
and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have 
done,  we,  and  our  fathers,  our  kings,  and  our  princes, 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  for  then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals,  and  were 
well,  and  saw  no  evil." 

PHILOPOFTCIIIXS,  a  sect  of  Dissenters  from 
the  Rtcsso- Greek  church,  who  are  remarkable  for 
their  abstemiousness.  Their  ministers  are  trained 
to  the  sacred  oflice  from  tlieir  boyhood,  not  being 
allowed  to  touch  animal  food,  or  to  taste  strong 
drink,  and  they  are  doomed  throughout  life  to  celi- 
bacy. The  members  of  this  sect  fast  on  Wednesday, 
because  it  was  the  day  on  which  Jesus  was  betrayed; 
and  on  Friday,  as  being  the  day  on  which  he  was 
crucified.  Tliey  celebrate  three  extraordinary  fasts  ; 
the  first,  before  Easter,  lasts  throughout  seven  weeks; 
the  second,  up  to  the  commencement  of  August, 
fifteen  days;  and  the  third,  before  Christmas,  six 
weeks.  They  drink  no  wine  except  on  special  oc- 
casions. They  decline  to  take  an  oath,  but  simply 
use  the  words,  "  Yes,  yes,  in  truth,"  with  a  peculiar 
gesture  of  the  hand.  Many  of  them  limit  their  food 
to  milk  and  vegetables. 

PHILOPOXISTS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  tlie  sixth 
century,  deriving  its  name  from  one  of  its  warmest 
supporters,  John  Philopomis,  an  Alexandrian  phi- 
losopher and  grammarian  of  the  highest  reputation. 
They  were  Trilhei.shi,  maintaining  that  in  God  there 
are  three  natures  as  well  as  persons,  absolutely  equal 
ill  all  respects,  and  joined  together  by  no  essence 
Common  to  all.     This  sect  believed  also,  in  opposi- 


tion to  the  Conomtes,  that  the  form  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  all  bodies  was  corrupt,  and  that  both, 
therefore,  were  to  be  restored  in  the  resurrection. 

PHILOSAKC.E  (Gi-.phllco,  to  love,  and  sarx, 
flesh),  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  the  OrigenMs  in 
reference  to  the  orthodox  as  believers  in  the  resur- 
rection of  tlie  body. 

PHILOSOPIIISTS.     See  Illumixati. 

PHILOTHEIA  (Gr.y»7fO,  to  love,  and  Theoa, 
God),  a  term  sometimes  applied  by  ancient  Christian 
writers  to  the  monastic  life,  because  those  who  em- 
braced that  life  professed  to  renounce  all  for  the 
love  of  God.  Hence  Theodoret  entitles  one  of  his 
books  '  Philotheus,'  because  it  contains  the  lives  of 
the  most  famous  ascetics  of  his  time. 

PHLEGETHOX,  a  river  in  the  infernal  regions, 
according  to  the  system  of  ancient  Heathenism.  It 
was  one  of  the  four  rivers  which  the  dead  must  cross 
before  finding  admission  to  the  realms  of  Orcus. 
See  Hell. 

PHOBETOR,  an  attendant  on  Sommis,  the  god 
of  sleep,  in  tlie  ancient  Heailien  mythology.  It  was 
his  office  to  suggest  to  the  mind  images  of  animated 
beings,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  mentioned  b^  Ovid 
in  his  '  Metamorplioses.' 

PHOBUS,  the  personification  of  Fear  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Ares  and  Cylhereia,  and  a  constant  attendant  upon 
his  father.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  un- 
der the  name  of  Metus. 

PHCEXICIANS  (Religion  of  tue  Ancient). 
This  people  are  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
Canaam'tes  by  descent,  and  must  originally  have  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  degenerated  into  a  blind  idolatry.  The 
cliief  of  their  deities,  as  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of 
Sanchoniathon.  preserved  by  Eusebius,  wan  Bualsnm- 
iii,  or  the  lord  of  heaven.  The  same  name  is  found 
also  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus  as  a  Phoenician  deity. 
The  prophets  and  priests  connected  with  the  service 
of  this  god  appear  to  have  been  numerous.  Thus  we 
read  that  450  of  them  were  fed  at  Jezebel's  table. 
They  conducted  their  idolatrous  worship  not  only 
with  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,  but  with  dances 
and  gesticulations,  by  which  they  wrought  tliem- 
selves  up  to  a  high  state  of  madness,  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets. 
Herodotus  supposes  the  Phosnicians  to  have  been 
circumcised,  but  Josephus  asserts  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Jews,  none  of  the  nations  of  Palestine 
and  Syria  used  that  religious  rite. 

PHCEXIX,  a  fabulous  bird  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  It  had  the  size  and  shape  of  an  eagle, 
which  appeared,  it  was  alleged,  on  the  return  of  cer- 
tain astronomical  periods,  suiijiosed  to  correspond  lo 
certain  phases  in  the  life  of  nations.  This  hieroglv- 
phical  bird  is  represented  as  perched  upon  the  hand 
of  Hercules.  "A  star,"  says  Mr.  Gros.s,  "  the  em- 
blem of  Sirius,  and  a  balance,  significjint  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  defined  and  illustrated  its  symbolical 
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impoitiiiice.  Its  liead  is  orimmeiited  with  a  tuft  of 
feathers;  its  win^s,  acconiing  to  Herodotus,  are 
partly  of  a  gold,  and  partly  of  a  ruby  colour;  and  its 
form  and  size  (lerfecily  conespond  to  the  contour 
and  dimensions  of  the  bird  of  heaven — tlie  eagle  :  it 
is  also  recognized  in  the  form  of  a  winged  genius  in 
human  shape.  Tliis  emphatically  astronomical  bird, 
at  tlie  expiration  of  the  great  Sirius  year,  comprising 
a  period  of  fourleen  hundred  and  sixty-one  years, 
used  regularly  to  come  from  the  liast,  we  are  tolil, 
hearing  the  ashes  of  its  defunct  sire,  and  de|)ositing 
them  in  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Hehopolis ;  that  i.s, 
a  new  cycle  of  Sirial  time  commenced  or  succeeded 
tlie  old  !  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  at  the 
lermination  of  the  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-one 
years,  and  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  new  moon  during  the 
sunnner  solstice,  the  fixed  agrarian  and  the  vague 
ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Egyptians,  exactly  coin- 
cided. This  event  filled  all  Egypt  with  unbounded 
joy,  and  attested  the  perfection  and  triumph  of  the 
astronomical  science  of  the  priests,  especially  tlie 
most  erudite  among  them — those  of  Heliopolis.  Ow- 
ing to  the  facts  before  us,  the  plioenix  was  a  leading 
type  of  the  resurrection  among  the  ancients,  and  re- 
garded eniiiliatically  as  the  bird  of  time."  The 
phcchtj:  was  said  to  revive  from  its  ashes  al'ter  hav- 
ing voluntarily  built  for  itself  a  funeral  pile  on  which 
it  was  consumed.  This  is  supposed  by  Kougemont 
to  be  a  niytli  representing  that  the  present  world 
must  perish  by  fire  only  to  revive  in  a  new  existence. 
The  East  is  full  of  fables  resembling  the  phwnix. 
Thus  the  Simorg  of  the  ancient  Persians  is  said  to 
liave  witnessed  twelve  catastrophes,  and  may  yet  see 
many  more.  It  lias  built  its  nest  on  Mount  -fiTo/,  and 
perched  upon  the  branches  of  the  Gogard,  or  tree  of 
life,  it  predicts  good  and  evil  to  mortals.  Similar 
legends  are  to  be  found  connected  with  the  Rokh  of 
the  Arabians  and  the  Semenda  of  the  Hindus.  The 
Jews  also  have  their  sacred  bird  T.iits. 

PHONASCUS,  a  name  given  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Cliurch  to  the  indi\idual  who  acted  as  pre- 
centor, or  led  the  p.'ialmody  in  divine  service.  Tliis 
appellation  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  tlie 
fourth  century,  and  is  still  employed  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

PHOKCUS,  or  PiiOKCY.s,  a  Homeric  sea-god,  to 
wliom  a  harbour  in  Ithaca  was  dediciited.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Ge,  and  to 
liave  been  the  father,  by  his  sister  Ceto,  of  the  Gor- 
gons,  the  Hesperian  dragon  and  the  Uesperides.  By 
Hecate  he  was  tiie  father  oi  Scjlla. 

PHOSPHORUS  (,Gr.  light-bringer),  a  surname  of 
ArteiuU,  Eos,  and  Hecate.  This  was  also  the  name 
given  by  the  Greek,  poets  to  the  planet  Venus  when 
it  ajipeared  in  the  morning  before  sunrise. 

PHOS  and  PHOTISMA  (Gr.  light  and  illumin.a- 
tion),  the  names  generally  applied  in  the  ariciiMit 
Christian  Church  to  baptism,  from  the  great  bless- 
ings supposed  to  arise  from  it. 

PlIOTA  (IIagia),  the  Holy  Lights,  a  term  an- 


ciently used  to  denote  the  festival  of  Epip/iani/,  as 
being  commemorative  of  our  Saviour's  bapti.-^m. 

PI10'nXI.\XS,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in 
the  fourth  century,  deriving  its  origin  and  name  from 
Photinu.s,  bishop  of  Sirinium,  who  taught  the  most 
erroneous  opinions  concerning  God.  His  views  are 
thus  stated  by  Walch  :  "  Phoiinus  had  (1.)  erroneous 
views  of  the  Trinity.  On  this  subject  he  tauglit 
thus  : — The  Holy  Scriptures  speak  indeed  of  the 
Fatlier,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Sjiirit :  but  we  are  to 
understand  Ijy  them  only  one  pcr.-on,  who  in  Scrip- 
ture is  called  the  Father.  AVhat  the  Scriptures  call 
ilie  Word  of  God  is  by  no  means  a  substance  or  a 
person,  still  less  is  it  a  person  begotten  by  the  Fa- 
tlier and  tlierelore  called  the  Son.  For  witli  God 
tliere  can  be  no  generation,  and  of  course  he  can 
have  no  Son.  Neither  is  the  Word  that  person  who 
made  the  world,  but  tlie  AA'ord  is  properly  the  un- 
derstanding of  God,  which  comprehends  the  designs 
of  God  in  all  his  external  operations  and  is  therefore 
called  God.  Tlie  Holy  Spirit  also  is  not  a  person 
but  an  attribute  of  God.  Hence  followed  (2.)  er- 
roneous ideas  of  the  person  of  Christ.  He  main- 
tained that  Je;-us  Christ  wiis  a  mere  man,  that  before 
his  birth  he  had  no  existence  except  in  the  divine 
foreknowledge,  and  that  he  began  to  be  when  he  was 
born  of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  he  received 
the  special  influences  of  divine  power  whereby  he 
wrought  niiracles.  This  is  the  indwelling  of  the 
word.  On  account  of  these  excellent  gifts  and  his 
perfect  virtue,  God  took  tliis  man  into  the  place  of  a 
son,  and  therefore  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God  and 
also  God.  Therefore  it  must  be  .said  that  the  Son  of 
God  had  a  beginning."  The  errors  of  Photinus  and 
his  followers  were  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Milan,  and  also  by  that  of  Sirmium,  A.  I).  351.  He 
was  in  consequence  deprived  of  office  and  sent  into 
banisliment ;  whereupon  he  appealed  to  the  emperor, 
who  allowed  him  to  defend  his  doctrines  pubh'clv. 
Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  was  appointed  to  dispute 
with  him,  and  a  formal  discussion  took  place,  when 
the  victory  was  decided  to  be  on  the  side  of  l$a>il, 
and  the  .sentence  pronounced  upon  Photinus  was 
confirmed.     He  died  in  exile  in  A.  D.  372. 

PHOTISMA.     See  Piios. 

PHOTISTEUIOX,  a  place  of  illumination,  being 
a  term  frequently  used  in  the  ancient  Christian 
Church,  to  denote  the  Baptistery  as  the  place  of  bap- 
tism, that  ordinance  being  supposed  to  be  attended 
with  a  divine  illumination  of  the  soul.  This  name 
might  also  be  used  for  another  reason,  namely, 
because  baptisteries  wore  the  places  in  which  instruc- 
tion was  communicated  previous  to  baptism,  the  cate- 
clininens  being  there  taught  the  creed  .and  instructed 
in  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith. 

PHOTIZOMEXOI  (Gr.  cnhghtened),  a  term  fre- 
quently used  among  the  early  (Christians  to  deiinte 
the  baptized,  as  being  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

PHR0NTI6TERIA,  a  name  applied  in  ancient 
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times  to  denote  monasteries,  as  being  places  of  edu- 
cation r.nd  scliools  of  learning.  Baptisteries  were 
also  called  occasionally  by  this  name,  the  catecliu- 
niens  being  there  educated  in  religious  truth. 

PHRYGIANS  (Religion  of  the  Ancient). 
This  people,  who  inhabited  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  anciently  reputed  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
augury,  and  other  kinds  of  divination,  and  were  re- 
garded as  the  most  superstitious  of  all  the  Asiatic 
nations.  They  had  many  idols,  but  the  goddess  Cy- 
bele  .seems  to  have  been  tlieir  principal  deity,  wlio  was 
regarded  as  the  great  mother  of  the  gods.  At  stated 
times  they  carried  her  image  through  the  streets, 
dancing  round  it,  and  after  having,  witl'  violent  ges- 
ticulations, wrought  themselves  into  a  frenzied  state, 
they  cut  and  wounded  their  bodies  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  grief  which  Cijhele  felt  on  the  death  of 
her  beloved  son  Attis.  The  same  event  was  cele- 
brated amuially  by  wrapping  a  pine-tree  in  wool, 
and  carrying  it  with  great  solemnity  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  the  priests  who  conveyed  it  thither 
being  crowned  with  violets,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Attis.  Tiie  priests 
were  not  allowed  to  drink  wine,  or  to  eat  bread,  and 
after  their  death  they  were  placed  in  a  stone  ten 
cubits  high.  It  seems  quite  plain,  from  the  slight 
sketch  we  have  given  of  the  worship  of  Cyhcle  by 
the  Phrygians,  that  some  elements  of  the  worsliip  of 
Dionysus  had  come  to  be  niLxed  up  with  those  of  the 
wor.>hip  of  the  Pln-ygian  mother  of  the  gods.  Cy- 
befc  is  so  generally  found  on  the  coins  of  Phrygia, 
that  her  worship  seems  to  have  been  nniversal  in 
that  country.  There  were,  doubtless,  many  other 
deifies  worshipped  in  Phrygia,  but  tljcse  were  re- 
garded .as  completely  subordinate  to  the  great  god- 
dess of  the  earth. 

PIITHA,  or  Ptaii,  the  supreme  god  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  in  the  first  four  dynasties  or  suc- 
cessions of  kings,  extending  to  about  321  years. 
This  god,  liowever,  seems,  in  later  times,  to  liave 
been  degraded  from  his  high  position,  and  become  a 
secondary  god.  No  image  of  this,  nor  indeed  of  any 
other  god  or  goddess,  is  found  upon  the  most  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  worship  of  P/((/ia/(  pass- 
ed from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  was  altered  into 
He.phaMus.  "  When  in  later  times,"  says  Jlr.  Os- 
burn,  in  his  '  Religious  of  the  World,'  "  pictures  and 
images  of  the  gods  made  their  appearance  on  the 
remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  Ptah  was  represented  as  a 
tall  youth,  with  handsome  features  and  a  green  com- 
plexion, denoting  the  swarthy,  sallow  hue  which  the 
burning  suu  of  Africa  had  already  impressed  upon 
the  skins  of  Phut  and  his  descendants.  He  was 
swathed  in  white  linen  like  a  nuimmy,  to  detnite  tliat 
he  had  been  dead,  but  his  hands  had  burst  through 
the  cerements,  and  grasped  many  symbols,  to  denote 
that  he  has  risen  again.  This  god  will  be  found  the 
son  of  many  divine  parenis,  according  to  the  later 
fabliugs,  both  of  the  monuments  and  of  the  Greek 
authors ;  most  of  them  prompted  by  political  mo- 
ll 


fives  ;  but  on  monuments  of  all  epochs  the  image  of 
Ptah  of  Memphis  is  enclosed  in  a  shrine,  to  denote 
that  he  claimed  affinity  with  no  other  god,  and  that 
his  real  parentage  was  unknown  or  forgotten." 

PHTHARTOLATRiE  (Gr.  pJdhartos,  corrupti- 
ble, and  latixiio,  to  worship),  a  term  of  reproach  ap- 
plied to  the  Seveei.\ns  (wliich  see),  in  tlie  sixth 
century,  who  maintained  that  Christ's  body  was  cor- 
ruptible of  itself,  but  by  reason  of  the  Godliead 
dwelling  in  it  was  never  corrupted.     See  Ckeati- 

COhM. 

PHUND.\ITES.     See  BoGOMiLES. 

PHYLACTERY.  This  word,  which  in  Greek  is 
pjiylacterion,  denotes  literally  a  preservative  or  pro- 
tection, and  hence  is  used  to  denote  an  amulet,  which 
is  supposed  to  preserve  from  unseen  evils.  Among 
the  Jews,  however,  the  jjlyhictenj  was  a  slip  of 
parchment,  in  which  was  written  some  text  of  Scrip- 
ture. This  was,  and  is  sfill,  worn  bv  the  more  de- 
\out  Jews  on  the  forehead  and  left  arm  while  at 
prayer,  in  literal  obedience  to  the  command  in  Exod. 
xiii.  IG,  "And  it  shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine 
hand,  and  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes :  for  by 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of 
Egypt;"  and  Dent.  vi.  6 — 9,  "  And  these  words, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart:  and  thoushalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shall  talk  of  them  when  thou  sitlest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  best  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 
And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of 
thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates."  These  passages  are 
explained  by  the  Rabbles  as  requiring  schedides  with 
some  portions  of  Scripture  to  be  affixed  to  the  door- 
posts, and  certain  signs,  tokens,  and  frontlets,  to  be 
fastened  to  the  hand  or  arm,  and  between  the  eyes. 

The  phylacteries  of  the  Jews,  called  in  the  T.al- 
mud  Tepldllin,  are  of  two  kinds,  those  designed  for 
the  head  and  those  for  the  hand  or  arm.  Mr.  Allen,  in 
his  '  Modern  Judaism,'  thus  describes  both  these  spe- 
cies of  phylactery  :  "  The  Tephillin  for  the  head  are 
made  of  a  piece  of  skin,  or  leather  manufactured 
from  the  skin,  of  some  clean  animal ;  well  soaked  and 
stretched  on  a  block  cut  for  the  purpose,  sewed  to- 
gether while  wet,  and  left  on  the  block  till  it  is  dried 
and  stiffened  into  the  requisite  form.  When  taken 
off,  it  forms  a  leathern  box,  of  equal  length  and 
breadth,  and  nearly  equal  depth;  divided  by  parti- 
tions into  four  compartments  ;  and  having  impressed 
on  one  side  of  it,  tlie  letter  67((«,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  character  resembling  that  letter,  only  having 
four  points  or  heads,  as  the  letter  shin  has  three. 
This  box  is  sewed  to  a  thick  skin,  broader  than  the 
square  of  the  box  :  of  this  skin  is  formed  a  loop, 
through  wliich  pas.ses  a  thong,  with  wliich  the  te- 
phillin are  fastened  to  the  head. 

"  In  the  four  compartments  are  enclosed  four  pas- 
sages of  the  law,  written  on  parchment,  and  carefully 
3  K 
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folded.  Tliese  pjircluneiits  are  commonly  bound  with 
some  piiro  ami  wcllwiisliod  liaii's  of  a  calf  or  cow, 
generally  pulled  from  the  tail ;  and  the  ends  come 
ont  beyond  the  outer  skin,  to  indicjite  tliat  the  sche- 
dules witliin  are  rightly  made.  But  that  skin  is 
sewed  and  fastened  togetlicr  with  very  tine  and  clean 
fitring.s  or  cords,  made  from  tlie  sinews  of  a  calf,  cow, 
or  bull ;  or,  if  none  of  these  be  at  hand,  with  soft 
and  thin  tliongs  or  ligaments,  cut  ont  of  a  calfskin. 

"  Tlirough  the  loop  of  tlie  box  passes  a  long  lea- 
tlier  strap,  which  ought  to  be  black  on  the  outside, 
and  iii-iide  of  any  colour  except  red.  With  tliis  strap 
the  tephillin  are  boiuid  to  the  head,  so  that  the  little 
box,  including  tlie  parchments,  rests  on  tlie  forehead, 
below  the  hair,  between  the  eyes,  against  the  peri- 
cranium ;  that  the  divine  precepts  may  be  fixed  in 
the  brain,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  organs  of 
thought  and  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  that  there 
may  be  more  sanctity  in  prayer ;  and  that  the  com- 
mandments of  God  may  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
firmed and  better  observed.  The  strap  is  fastened, 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  with  a  knot  tied  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  said  to  resemble  the  letter  dalcth  : 
the  ends  of  the  strap  pass  over  the  shoulders,  and 
hang  down  over  eacli  bre.ast. 

"The  TtphiUin  for  the  ann.  or,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently denominated,  the  Tephillin  for  the  hand,  are 
made  of  a  piece  of  skin  or  leather,  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  tei)hillin  for  the  head,  and  fastened  to- 
getlicr in  the  same  manner;  except  that,  being  with- 
out any  partitions,  it  has  only  one  cavity  ;  nor  is  the 
letter  sliin  impressed  upon  it.  The  same  four  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  are  written  on  parchment,  .and  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  piece  of  skin  like  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  which  is  put  into  the  box  and  sewed  to  the 
thick  leather  of  which  it  consists. 

"  This  little  box  is  placed  on  the  lel"t  arm,  near 
the  elbow,  and  fastened  by  a  leather  strap,  with  a 
noose,  to  the  naked  skin,  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
arm  ;  so  that  when  the  arm  is  bent,  the  tephillin  may 
touch  the  flesh  of  it,  and  may  also  stand  near  the 
heart,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  precept,  '  Ye  shall  Lay 
up  these  words  in  your  heart :'  and  that  the  heart, 
looking  upon  them,  in.ay  be  .abstracted  from  all  cor- 
rupt allectioiis  and  desires,  and  drawn  out  into  greater 
fervency  of  prayer.  The  strap  is  twisted  several 
times  .about  the  arm,  and  then  three  times  round  the 
middle  finger;  by  some,  three  times  round  three  of 
the  fingers :  and  on  the  end  of  it  is  made  the  letter 

The  four  sections  or  paragraphs  of  the  law  written 
on  the  phylacteries  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Dent.  vi.  4 — li. 
(2.)  Deut.  x\.  13—21.  (3.)  Exod.  xiii.  1—10.  (4.) 
Exod.  xiii.  11 — 16.  These  pass.ages  in  the  case  of 
phylacteries  for  the  head  are  written  on  fom*  separate 
pieces  of  parchment,  in  the  case  of  phylacteries  for 
the  ann  they  must  be  all  on  one  piece  in  four  dis- 
tinct columns.  The  ink  used  must  be  made  of  galls. 
The  letters  must  be  distinct  and  scpar.ate ;  written 
with  the  right  hand.     Each  section  of  Scripture  must 


be  written  in  four  lines,  and  distinct  regulations  are 
laid  down  as  to  the  words  with  which  the  respective 
lines  are  to  begin.  IJefore  the  schedules  are  put 
into  the  box,  they  are  to  be  carefully  read  three  times 
over.  Every  male  Jew,  when  he  readies  the  age  of 
thirteen  year.-*  and  a  day,  is  considered  as  now  per- 
sonally responsible  for  his  .actions,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  assumes  the  phylacteries.  The  mode  in 
which  the  Modern  Jews  put  theni  on  is  thusdescribed 
by  a  writer  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  that  sin- 
gular people:  "They  first  take  the  phylactery  for 
the  arm,  and  having  placed  it  on  that  part  of  the 
left  arm  which  is  opposite  to  the  heart,  say  the  fol- 
lowing giiice  :  'Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe  !  who  hath  sanctified  us  with 
his  commandments,  .and  commanded  us  to  say  the 
Tepliillin.'  They  then  instantly,  by  means  of  a  lea- 
ther thong  which  runs  through  a  loop  of  the  case 
like  a  noose,  fasten  it  on  the  arm  that  it  may  not  slip 
from  thence.  They  then  take  the  phylactery  for 
the  head,  and  saying  the  following,  '  Blessed  art 
thou,  0  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe  !  who 
li.ath  so  .sanctified  us  with  his  commandments,  and 
coniin.aiided  us  the  commandment  of  the  Tephillin,' 
place  the  case  on  the  forehead  on  that  part  where 
the  hair  begins  to  grow,  and  fasten  it  by  means  of  a 
leather  thong,  which  runs  through  the  loop,  is  car- 
ried round  the  head,  and  tied  behind,  where  it  re- 
mains in  that  position  ;  observing  also,  .at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  placed  exactly  between  the  eyes.  All 
this  is  understood  by  the  commandment  in  the  La*  : 
'  And  thou  slialt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upouthy  hand, 
and  tliey  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.'" 

Every  Jew  is  boimd,  when  reading  the  S/iema  in 
the  morning,  and  saying  the  nineteen  prayers,  to  put 
on  the  phylacteries.  He  is  not  required  to  wear 
them  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  festivals,  the  very 
observance  of  these  being  regarded  as  a  sufBcient 
sign  in  itself  according  to  Exod.  xxxi.  12,  13,  "And 
the  Lord  sp.ake  unto  Moses,  s.aying.  Speak  thou  also 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Verily  my  .Sab- 
baths ye  shall  keep  :  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and 
you  throughout  your  generations  :  that  ye  in.ay  know 
that  I  .am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctil'y  you."  Leo 
Modena  says,  that  men  ought  continually  to  wear 
the  phylacteries  for  the  head,  but  to  avoid  the  scoffs 
of  the  nations,  among  whom  they  live,  and  also  be- 
cause they  reg.ard  these  as  holy  things  not  to  be 
used  on  every  trivial  occiision,  they  put  them  on 
oidy  in  the  time  of  prayer. 

Among  the  ancient  Christians  phylacteries  were 
used,  not  like  those  of  the  Jew.s,  but  simply  amulets 
made  of  ribands,  with  a  text  of  Scripture  written  in 
them,  and  hung  .about  the  neck  to  cure  diseases  .and 
ward  ofl"  dangers.  This  custom  is  severely  censured 
by  the  ancient  canons  and  fathers.  Thus  the  council 
of  Laodicea  condemns  clergymen  that  pretended  to 
make  such  phylacteries,  and  orders  those  who  wore 
them  to  be  cast  ont  of  the  church.  The  council  of 
Trullo  decrees  six  years'  penance  for  such  oflender* 
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Chrysostom  stamps  tlie  use  iif  phylacteries  as  gross 
idolatry,  and  tlireatens  to  excommunicate  every  one 
who  should  practise  it.  Tlie  cluirch,  accordingly, 
to  root  out  tliis  superstition,  which  was  unhappily 
too  prevalent  both  among  Jewisli  and  Pagan  con- 
■  verts,  required  all  candidates  for  baptism,  who  wore 
phylacteries,  to  renounce  the  practice  altogether. 

PHYLLOBOLIA  (Gr.  phidhn,  a  leaf,  and  hallo, 
to  throw),  a  custom  which  existed  among  the  an- 
cient lieathen  nation.s,  of  throwing  flowers  and  leaves 
on  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  The  Greek  was  placed 
on  his  funeral  bed  a.s  if  asleep,  wearing  a  white  robe 
and  garland,  the  purple  pall  half  hidden  by  number- 
less chaplets,  and  so  was  carried  out  to  his  burial 
before  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Romans,  deriving  the 
custom  from  the  Greeks,  covered  the  bier  and  the 
funeral  pile  with  leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  a  not 
unfrequent  custom,  in  various  parts  of  England  at 
this  day,  to  spread  flowers  on  and  around  the  body 
when  committing  it  to  the  coffin.  In  Wales,  also, 
when  the  body  is  interred,  females  hasten  with  their 
aprons  full  of  flowers  to  plant  them  on  the  grave. 
The  practice  of  connecting  flowers  with  tlie  dead 
seems  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  for  an  Egyp- 
tian of  high  rank  was  wont  to  be  carried  to  his  sepul- 
chre in  a  sarcophagus  adorned  with  the  lotus,  had 
his  tomb  decked  \yith  wreaths,  and  his  niuirnny  case 
painted  with  acacia  leaves  and  flowers.  The  use  of 
flowers  on  such  occasions  was,  no  doubt,  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a  life  after  deatli. 

PIARIST.S,  a  Romish  order  of  religions  founded 
in  A.  D.  1648,  by  Joseph  Calasanza,  a  Spaniard,  then 
residing  at  Rome.  The  monks  of  this  order  soon 
became  the  rivals  of  the  Jesuits  as  the  fathers  of 
the  religious  schools. 

PICARDS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Flanders  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  deriv  ing  their 
name  from  one  Picard,  who  taught  doctrines  some- 
what resembling  those  of  the  Adamites  (which 
see).  This  sect  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  the 
Hussites  a  paradisaic  state  of  nature.  They  are  said 
to  have  held  their  meetings  during  the  night.  They 
gathered  a  few  disciples  in  Poland,  Bohemia,  Holland, 
and  even  in  England,  but  speedily  became  extinct. 

PICTURE-WORSHIP.     See  Image-Worship. 

PICUMXUS  and  PILU-MNUS,  two  brothers  iu 
tiie  ancient  Roman  mythology,  who  presided  as  gods 
over  marriage.  It  was  customary  to  prepare  a 
couch  for  these  deities  in  any  house  in  wliich  there 
was  a  new-born  child.  The  first-mentioned  god  be- 
stowed upon  the  child  health  and  success  in  life, 
while  the  other  warded  off  all  dangei-s  from  it  during 
the  tender  years  of  cliildliood. 

PICUS,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  sou  of  Satin-n  and  father  of 
Faunus.  According  to  some  traditions  he  was  the 
first  king  of  Italy.  Failing  to  return  the  love  of 
Circe  she  clianged  him  into  a  woodpecker,  retaining 
still  the  prophetic  powers  which  he  had  possessed 
in  liis  human  shape. 


PIE,  the  table  used  iu  England,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, to  find  out  the  service  belonging  to  each  day. 

PIERIDES,  a  surname  of  the  Muses,  derived 
from  Pieria  in  Thrace,  wliere  they  were  worshipped. 

PIETAS,  a  personification  of  affection  and  vener- 
ation among  the  ancient  Romans.  She  had  a  temple 
dedicated  to  her  by  Atilius  the  Duumvir.  This  god- 
dess is  represented  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  matron 
throwing  incense  upon  an  altar,  and  lier  symbol  is  a 
stork  feeding  her  young. 

PIETISTIC  CONTROVERSY,  a  very  important 
religious  contention,  which  took  place  in  Germany 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  It  originated  in  the 
theological  writings  and  earnest  ministerial  labours 
of  Philip  Jacob  Spener,  who,  proceeding  on  the 
principles  of  Christian  experience  rather  than  on 
doctrinal  refinements,  and  finding  fault  with  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  liis  time  for  its  dead  faith,  know- 
ledge without  life,  forms  without  spirit,  sought  ear- 
nestly for  tlie  renovation  of  the  church,  and  the 
infusion  of  true  spiritual  life.  To  accomplish  this 
object  which  he  had  .so  much  at  heart,  he  set  up  pri- 
vate religious  meetings  first  in  his  own  house,  and 
afterwards  in  the  church.  These,  which  were  termed 
Colleges  of  Piety  (which  see),  speedily  led  to  an 
extensive  religious  awakening.  Spener  was  joined 
in  his  pious  work  by  a  distinguished  lawyer,  Cliristian 
Thomasius,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Bible,  was  instrumental  in  a  high  degree 
in  giving  a  practical  direction  to  the  theology  of  the 
evangelical  church.  Fraucke,  also,  by  his  devotional 
lectures  on  the  New  Testament,  which  were  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  students  and  citizens,  aided 
powerfully  the  efibrts  of  Spener  and  his  associates. 
The  movement  aroused  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  in 
the  hearts  of  multitudes,  who  branded  its  zealous 
originators  as  Pictifts,  a  term  by  winch  they  meant 
to  denounce  them  as  pious  well  meaning  enthusiasts. 
And  not  limiting  their  liatred  to  mere  verbal  re- 
proaches, many  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  com- 
menced an  active  persecution,  which  compelled 
Spener  and  his  friends  to  leave  Leipsic  in  1690,  and 
to  repair  to  Halle,  where  the  controversy  assumed  an 
entirely  new  aspect.  The  almost  exclusively  practi- 
cal form  which  the  Pietistic  theology  assumed  to  the 
neglect  of  abstract  points  of  doctrine,  roused  many 
opponents  not  only  among  the  worldly,  but  even  the 
orthodox,  who  exclaimed  against  this  new  sect,  as 
they  termed  it,  denouncing  its  theology  as  an  apos- 
tasy from  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 

The  cardinal  doctrine  on  which  the  Pietists  were 
considered  as  deviating  from  the  Word  of  God,  was 
that  of  justification  by  faitli,  looking,  as  their  op- 
ponents alleged,  to  the  subjective,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  objective  element  of  faith.  In  exhibiting  a  ten- 
dency of  this  kind  they  showed  themselves  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  objects  of  knowledge,  the  confession  of 
the  church,  and  theological  science.  And  e\en  on 
the  subject  of  the  order  which  the  Spirit  follows  in 
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llie  work  of  coiivereioii,  tlicy  were  also  regarded  as 
having  fallen  into  error.  Tims  llicy  asserted  tliat 
the  process  coinincnces  with  a  change  in  the  voli- 
tions of  a  man,  while  their  theological  opponents 
maintained  that  the  teaching  both  of  Seriptnre  and 
the  svinholical  books  of  the  chnrcli,  declared  the 
ilhnniniition  of  the  nnderstanding  to  be  the  lirst  sli!p. 
The  cry  of  heresy  now  waxed  louder  and  louder ; 
the  passions  of  the  people  were  appealed  to,  and 
even  the  civil  courts  were  called  upon  to  interpose 
in  order  to  put  down  the  obnoxious  Pietists.  Their 
zeal,  however,  seemed  oidy  to  gather  strength  from 
opposition.  They  now  asserted  tli.it  none  but  con- 
verted men  should  be  allowed  to  underlake  the  nn'n- 
isterial  ortice,  and  that  religion  must  be  regarded  .-is 
consisting  rather  in  devotional  feelings  than  in  doc- 
trinal belief. 

In  their  expositions  of  Sacred  Scripture  they  dwelt 
much  on  the  prospects  which  they  believed  to  be 
held  out  of  a  millennial  kingdom,  and  some  of  them 
seem  even  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  tinal  res- 
toration of  all  mankind  to  the  everlasting  favour  and 
fellow.ship  of  God.  As  time  rolled  on,  the  ojiposi- 
tion  offered  to  Pietistic  theolosy  became  less  violent, 
and  about  1720  had  almost  lost  its  activity.  But 
the  system  itself  was  undergoing,  at  the  same  time, 
a  gradual  deterioration,  and  at  length  appeared  to  be 
merely  a  languid  religion  of  feeling,  and,  in  .some 
ca.ses,  a  system  of  legality  and  ceremony.  "  Regis- 
ters," .says  Dr.  ILise,  "  were  kept  for  souls,  and 
many  idle  persons  supported  themselves  comfortably 
by  using  the  new  language  respecting  breaking  into 
the  kingdom,  and  the  sealing  of  believer.s,  while 
.serious-minded  persons  were  utterly  unfitted  for  their 
ordinary  social  duties,  until  in  despair  they  commit- 
ted suicide." 

One  of  the  chief  seats  of  Pietism  in  Germany, 
throughout  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  always  been  Wiirtemberg. 
The  earlier  leaders  of  this  school  were  Hengel  and  Oe- 
tinger,  and  the  more  recent  preachers  belonging  to  it 
are  the  two  Hofackers,  KaiilT,  Knapp,  and  Halirdt. 
'•These  Pietists  of  \V (in emberg,"  says  Dr.  Schal:", 
"occupied,  for  a  long  time,  a  position  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  similar  to  that  of  the  early  Methodists  in 
the  Anglican  communion,  and  the  government  wisely 
tolerated  them.  They  held,  and  still  hold,  separate 
prayer-meetings,  mostly  conducted  by  laymen  (the 
so-called  Siundenlmlter,  a  sort  of  class  leaders,  of 
whom  the  late  lloffniann  and  Kidlen,  of  Korn- 
thal,  were  the  most  able  and  popular) ;  but  they 
attended  at  the  same  time  faithfully  the  public  ser- 
vices, received  the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  the 
regidarly  ordained  ministers,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  congregations  of  Korntlial  and  ^Vilhelmsdor|■| 
never  seceded  from  the  Established  Church,  prefer- 
ring rather  to  remain  in  its  bosom  lus  a  wholesome 
leaven.  Thus  they  proved  a  blessing  to  it,  and  kept 
the  lamp  of  faith  binning  in  a  period  of  spiritual 
darkness.      By  and  by,  the  church  itself  awoke  from 


the  cold  and  dreary  winter  of  iiiditrerentism  and 
rationalism,  introduced  a  better  hymn-book  and  litur- 
gy, and  began  to  lake  part  in  the  benevolent  opera- 
tions of  Ciuistianity,  heretofore  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  by  the  Pietists,  such  as  the  domestic  and 
foreign  missionary  cause,  the  support  of  poor  houses, 
aiul  orphan  ;i.sylunis.  Since  this  revival  of  the 
church,  the  Pietists  have  themselves  become  more 
cimrchly,  and  given  up  or  modided  their  former  pe- 
culiarities, but  without  falling  in  with  the  svmboli- 
cal  Luther.inisin,  as  it  prevails  now  in  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  in  some  parts  of  North- 
ern Germany." 

PIETISTS  (Catholic),  a  name  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Pious  and 
Christian  schools  fouiuled  by  Nicholas  Bane  in  1678. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of  poor 
children  of  both  sexes. 

PIKOLl.OS,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Wends 
of  Sclavonia,  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  the 
infernal  regions  and  the  realms  of  the  dead.  lie 
was  reiiresented  as  an  old  man  with  a  pale  counte- 
nance, and  having  before  him  three  deaths-heads. 
He  corresponded  to  Pluto  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  to  Silica  of  the  Hindus.  Like  the  latter  he  de- 
sires human  blood,  and  reigns  at  once  over  the  manes 
or  souls  of  the  dead,  and  over  the  metals  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

PILGRlMAtilJS,  exercises  of  religious  discipline 
which  consisted  in  journeying  to  some  place  of  re- 
puted ."anclity,  and  l're(jucntly  in  discharge  of  a  vow. 
The  idea  of  any  peculiar  sacredness  being  attached 
to  special  localities  under  the  Christian  dispen.sation 
was  very  strikingly  rebuked  by  our  blessed  Lord  in 
his  conversation  with  the  woni.in  of  Samaria,  as  re- 
corded in  John  iv. ;  and  nowhere  is  the  princii)le  on 
this  subject  more  plainly  laid  down  than  in  the  state- 
ments of  Jesus  on  that  occasion,  "  The  hoin-  cometh 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father."  "The  hour  com- 
eth, aiui  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth:  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him."  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  Ciuistianity  receded  from  the  apos- 
tolic age,  it  gradually  lost  sight  of  the  simplicity  and 
spirituality  which  marked  its  primitive  character, 
and  availed  itself  of  carnal  expedients  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elevating  the  imagination,  and  kindling  the 
devotion  of  its  votaries.  Hence,  in  the  fourth  ceii- 
tiuy,  many,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Em- 
peror Coiistantiiie,  whose  superstitious  tendencies 
were  strong,  resorted  to  the  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
life  and  ministry,  as  likely  to  thereby  nouri.sh  and 
invigorate  their  religious  feelings  and  desires. 

Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  set  tlio  first 
exiimjileofa  pilgrimage  to  P.ileslinc,  which  was  soon 
extensively  imitated;  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  Con- 
stantine, with  a  desire  to  be  baptized  m  the  Jordan, 
but  still  more  iVom  a  veneration  for  the  spots  which 
were  associated  with  the  events  of  the  historv  of  our 
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Lord  and  his  apostles.  Tluis  a  siiperstitioiis  attach- 
ment to  tlie  Holy  Land  increased  so  extensively, 
that  some  of  the  inost  eminent  teachers  of  the  church, 
as  .leronie  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  openly  discouraged 
these  pilgrima>^es.  The  most  frequent  resort  of  pil- 
grims was  to  Jerusalem,  but  to  this  were  afterwards 
added  Rome,  Tours,  and  Compostella. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  pilgrimages  were  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  piety,  but  as  might  have  been  expected, 
they  gave  rise  to  the  most  flagrant  abuses.  We  find, 
accordingly.  Pope  Boniface,  in  a  letter  to  Cuthbert, 
arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  eighth  century, 
desiring  tliat  women  and  nuns  might  be  restrained 
from  their  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  The  sec- 
ond council  of  Chalons,  also,  which  wai  held  in  A.  D. 
813,  denounces,  in  no  measured  tenns,  the  false  trust 
reposed  in  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  to  the  church  of 
St.  IMartin  at  Tours.  "Tliere  are  clergymen,"  com- 
plains this  ecclesiastical  synod,  "  who  lead  an  idle 
life,  and  trust  thereby  to  be  purified  from  sin,  and  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  their  calling ;  and  there  are  lay- 
men who  believe  that  they  may  sin,  or  have  siiraed, 
with  impunity,  because  they  undertake  such  pil- 
grimages ;  there  are  great  men  wlio,  under  this  pre- 
text, practise  the  grossest  extortion  among  their  peo- 
ple ;  and  there  are  poor  men  who  employ  the  same 
excuse  to  render  begging  a  more  profitable  employ- 
ment. Such  are  those  who  wander  round  .about,  and 
falsely  declare  that  they  are  on  a  pilgrimage  ;  while 
.'here  are  others  wliose  folly  is  so  great,  that  tliey 
believe  that  they  become  purified  from  their  sins  by 
the  mere  sight  of  holy  places,  forgetting  the  words 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  says,  that  there  is  nothing  meri- 
torious in  seeing  Jerusalem,  but  in  leading  a  good 
life  there." 

It  was  between  the  eleventh  and  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  however,  that  the  rage  for  pilgrimages 
came  to  its  height.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  jieriod  now  referred  to,  an  idea  extensively  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe,  that  the  thousand  years 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  were  near  their  close, 
and  the  end  of  tlie  world  was  at  hand.  A  general 
consternation  spread  among  all  classes,  and  many  in- 
dividuals, parting  with  tlieir  property  and  aliandon- 
ing  their  friends  and  families,  set  out  for  the  Holy 
Land,  where  they  imagined  that  Christ  would  appear 
to  judge  tlie  world.  While  Palestine  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  caliphs,  pilgrini.ages  to  Jerusalem 
had  been  enccuraged  as  affording  them  an  ample 
source  of  revenue.  But  no  sooner  had  Syria  been 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
ceruury,  than  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  began  to 
be  exposed  to  every  species  of  insult.  The  minds  of 
men,  in  every  part  of  Christendom,  were  now  in- 
flamed with  indignation  at  the  cruelties  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  Mohammedan  possessors  of  tlie  holy 
pl.'tces  ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  Peter  the  Hermit 
Ibuiid  little  difficulty  in  originating  the  Crusades, 
which  for  two  centuries  poured  vast  armies  of  pil- 
grims into  tlie  Holy  Land.     It  was  easier  for  the 


Crus  ulers,  however,  to  make  their  conquests  than  to 
preserxe  them  ;  and,  accordingly,  before  the  thir- 
teenth century  had  passed  away,  the  Christians  were 
driven  out  of  all  tlieir  Asiatic  possessions,  and  the 
holy  places  fell  anew  into  the  hands  of  the  Infidels. 

In  almost  every  country  where  Romanism  pre- 
vails, pilgi'images  are  common.  In  England,  at 
one  time,  the  shrine  of  Thomas  ^  Becket,  and  in 
Scotland  that  of  St.  Andrew,  was  the  favourite  re- 
sort of  devout  pilgrims.  But  even  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day  there  are  various  places  in  Ireland  where 
stations  and  holy  wells  attract  crowds  of  devout  wor- 
shippers every  year. 

And  not  only  in  Romish,  but  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  pilgrimages  are  much  in  vogue.  But  there 
is  one  pilgrimage,  that  to  Mecca,  which  is  not  only 
expressly  commanded  in  the  Koran,  but  regarded  by 
the  Arabian  prophet  as  so  indispensable  to  all  his 
followers,  that,  in  his  view,  a  believer  neglecting  this 
duty,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  perform  it,  might  as 
well  die  a  Cliristian  or  a  Jew.  (See  Mecca,  Pil- 
grimage TO.)  The  Persians,  however,  instead  of  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  a  toilsome  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
look  upon  the  country,  of  which  Babylon  formerly, 
and  now  Bagdad  is  the  chief  city,  as  the  holy  li  nd 
in  which  are  deposited  the  ashes  of  Ali  and  the  rest 
of  their  holy  martyrs.  And  not  only  do  the  living 
resort  thither,  but  many  bring  along  with  them  tlie 
dead  bodies  of  their  relatives,  to  lay  them  in  the 
sacred  earth.  Pilgrimage  is  a  duty  binding  upon  all 
Moslems,  both  men  and  women.  Inability  is  the 
only  admitted  ground  of  exemption,  and  Mohamme- 
dan casuists  have  determined  that  those  who  are  in- 
capable, must  perform  it  by  deputy  and  bear  liis 
charges.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  interrupted 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  Carmatliifiiis,  und  in 
our  own  day  it  has  been  again  interrupted  by  theTFa- 
Iiabees,  and  these  in  turn  have  been  defeated  by  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  who  revived  the  pilgrimage  and  at- 
tended with  his  court. 

Among  some  heathen  nations,  also,  pilgrimages 
are  practised.  In  Japan,  more  especially,  all  the 
dili'erent  sects  have  their  regular  places  of  resort. 
Tlie  pilgrimage  which  is  esteemed  by  the  Smtoktsus 
the  most  meritorious,  is  that  of  Isje,  which  all  are 
bound  to  make  once  a-year,  or  at  least  once  in  their 
life.  Another  class  of  pilgrims  are  the  Siunse,  who 
go  to  visit  in  pilgrimage  the  thirty-three  principal 
temples  of  Canon  (which  see),  which  are  scattered 
over  the  empire.  Besides  these  regular  pilgrimages, 
the  Japanese  also  undertake  occasional  religious 
journeys  to  visit  certain  temples  in  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain vows.  These  pilgrims  travel  alone,  almost 
always  running,  and,  though  generally  very  poor,  re- 
fuse to  receive  charity  from  others. 

Hinduism  has  its  pilgrimages  on  a  grand  scale. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  annually  repair  to 
the  temple  of  Juggernauth  in  Orissa.  And  equally 
famed  as  the  resort  of  multitudes  of  Hindu  pilgrims 
is   the   island   of  Gaiir/a  Sagor,  where   the  holiest 
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branch  of  the  Giiiiges  is  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  In- 
dian Ocenii.  To  visit  tliis  sacred  river  limidrcds  of 
tlionsaiids  .■iiwuiallv  iil);uulon  their  lionics,  and  travel 
for  months  aniiil  many  hardships  and  dangers,  and 
should  thev  reach  the  scene  of  their  jMlgrimage,  it  is 
only  in  many  cases  that  they  may  phmge  themselves 
and  their  unconscious  babes  into  the  troubled,  but, 
in  tlicir  view,  purifying  waters,  ofl'e.ring  themselves 
and  their  little  ones  as  voluntary  victims  to  the  holy 
river.  Among  the  numberless  sacred  spots  in  Hin- 
dustan, may  bo  mentioned  Jumnmtlri,  i\  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  so  famed  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  that  those  who  resort  tliitherare  con- 
sidered as  thereby  almost  entitled  to  divine  honoin-s. 
The  holy  to^vn  of  Hiu'dwar  may  also  be  noticed,  to 
which  pilgrims  resort  from  every  corner  of  the  Kast 
where  Hinduism  is  known  ;  and  of  such  eflicacy  is 
the  water  of  the  Ganges  at  this  point,  tliat  even  the 
guiltiest  may  be  cleansed  from  sin  by  a  single  ablu- 
tion. 

Tlie  Budhists,  though  not  so  devoted  to  pilgrim- 
ages as  the  Hindus,  are  not  without  their  places  of 
sacred  resort.  One  of  the  most  noted  is  Adam's 
Peak  in  Ceylon,  where  Gotama  Budha  is  supposed 
to  have  left  the  impression  of  his  foot.  The  summit 
of  the  peak  is  annually  visited  by  great  numbers  of 
pilgrims.  The  Lauiaists  of  Thibet  also  make  an  an- 
nual pilgrimage  to  Lha-Ssa  for  devotional  purposes. 

PI  LtiRIMS,  those  who  make  a  journey  to  holy 
places  as  a  religious  duty,  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
some  dead  saint,  or  to  pay  homage  to  some  sacred 
relics.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Flemish  pel- 
grim,  or  the  Italian  ^c/c(/)7W0,  both  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  Latin  pe)-('(/i-('«)ts,  a  stranger  or  traveller. 

PILGRIM.S  (Poor),  a  Romisli  order  of  religious, 
which  originated  about  A.  I).  \MQ.  They  com- 
menced in  Italy,  but  jiassed  into  Germany,  where 
they  wandered  about  as  mendicants,  barefooted  and 
bareheaded. 

PILLAR-SAINTS,  devotees  wlio  stood  on  the 
tops  of  lofty  pillars  for  many  years  in  fulfilment  of 
religious  vows.  The  first  who  originated  this  prac- 
tice was  Simeon,  a  native  of  Sisan  in  Syria,  who  was 
born  about  A.  D.  390.  In  early  youtli  he  entered  a 
monastery  near  Antioch,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  most  rigid  exercises  of  mortilication  and  ab- 
stinence. Having  been  expelled  from  the  monastery 
for  his  excessive  austerities,  he  retired  to  the  adja- 
cent mountain,  wlicre  he  took  up  his  residence  lirst 
in  a  cave,  then  in  a  little  cell,  where  he  innnured 
himself  for  three  years.  Next  he  removed  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  where  he  chained  himself  to  a 
rock  for  several  years.  His  fame  had  now  become 
so  great,  that  crowds  of  visitors  tlironged  to  see  liim. 
'•  Incommoded  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,"  we  are 
told.  "  he  erected  a  pillar  on  which  he  might  stand, 
elevated  at  first  six  cubits,  and  ending  with  forty. 
The  top  of  the  (lillar  w.-is  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
surroiuided  wiili  a  balustrade.  Here  he  stood  day 
and  iii'rlit  in  all  weathers.     Through  the  night  and 


till  nine  A.  M.  he  was  constantly  in  prayer,  often 
Kjireadlng  forth  his  hands  and  bowing  so  low  that  his 
lorehead  touched  his  toes.  A  by-.stander  once  at- 
temiited  to  count  the  nund)er  of  these  successive 
|)rostralions,  and  he  counted  till  tliey  amounted  to 
1244.  At  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  he  began  to  address 
the  admiring  crowd  below,  to  hear  and  answer  their 
questions,  to  send  messages  and  write  letters,  &c.  for 
he  took  concern  in  the  welfare  of  all  the  churches, 
and  correspoiuled  with  bishops  and  even  with  emper- 
ors. Towards  evening  he  suspended  his  intercourse 
with  this  world,  and  betook  himself  again  to  con- 
verse with  God  till  the  following  dav.  He  generally 
ate  but  once  a  week,  never  slept,  wore  a  hmg  sheep- 
skin robe  and  a  cap  of  the  same.  His  beard  was 
very  long,  and  his  frame  extremely  emaciated.  In 
this  manner  he  is  reported  to  have  spent  thirty-seven 
years,  and  at  last,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  to  have  ex- 
pired unobserved  in  a  praying  attitude,  in  which  no 
one  ventured  to  disturb  him  till  after  three  days, 
when  Antony,  his  disciple  ajid  biographer,  mounting 
the  pillar,  found  that  his  spirit  had  dejiarted,  and  his 
holy  body  was  emitting  a  delightful  odour.  His  re- 
mains were  borne  in  great  pomp  to  Antioch,  in  order 
to  be  the  safeguard  of  that  umvalled  town,  and  innu- 
merable miracles  were  performed  at  his  shrine.  His 
pillar  also  was  so  venerated  that  it  was  literally  en- 
closed wiih  chapels  and  monasteries  for  some  ages. 
Simeon  was  so  averse  from  women  that  he  never 
allowed  one  to  come  witliin  the  sacred  precincts  of 
his  pillar.  Even  his  own  mother  was  debarred  this 
privilege  till  after  her  death,  when  her  corpse  was 
brought  to  him,  and  he  now  restored  her  to  lit'e  fur  a 
short  time,  that  she  might  see  him  and  converse  with 
him  a  little  before  she  ascended  to  heaven." 

Another  Simeon  Stylites  is  mentioned  by  Eva- 
grius  as  having  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  In  his 
childhood  he  mounted  his  pillar  near  Antioch,  and 
is  said  to  have  occupied  it  sixty-eight  years.  The 
example  of  Simeon  was  afterwards  followed,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  by  many  persons  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  piUar-salnl.-i  were  found  in  the  East, 
even  in  the  twell'ih  century,  when  the  Stylilcs,  as 
they  were  tenned  by  the  Greeks,  were  abolislied. 
This  order  of  saints  never  found  a  footing  in  the 
West,  and  when  one  Wullilaieus  attempted  to  com- 
mence the  practice  in  the  German  territory  of  Treves, 
the  neighbouring  bishops  destroyed  his  pillar,  and 
prevented  him  from  carrying  his  jiurpose  into  eti'ect. 

PILLARS  (CoNsi:ci{ATt;D).  Prom  the  most  re- 
mote ages  the  practice  has  been  found  to  prevail  of 
setting  up  stones  of  memorial  to  preserve  the  re- 
membrance of  important  events.  The  tirst  instance 
mentioned  iu  Scripture  is  that  of  the  stone  which 
Jacob  set  up  at  Bethel,  and  which  he  consecrated 
by  anointing  it  with  oil  to  .-erve  not  only  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  vision  which  he  saw  on  that  favoured 
spot,  but  its  a  witness  of  the  solemn  engagement  into 
which  he  entered.  We  tind  a  pillar  aiul  a  heap  of 
stones  made  the  memorials  of  a  compact  of  peace 
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r.'itilied  between  Jacob  and  Laban.  Moses,  also,  at 
tlie  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  built  an  altar,  and  set  up 
twelve  pillars  representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael, in  token  of  the  covenant  which  they  there  made 
with  God.  For  a  similar  reason  Joshua  took  a 
great  stone  in  Shechem,  and  "  set  it  up  under  an 
oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord."  This 
pillar  of  stone  was  designed  to  be  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  the  great  transaction  in  which  the  Israelites 
liad  just  been  engaged. 

Sometimes  stone  pillars  were  erected  to  mark  the 
burying-place  of  some  relative,  of  which  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  pillar  which  Jacob  erect- 
ed over  the  grave  of  his  beloved  Racliel.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  same  custom 
appears  to  have  existed.  Among  the  Sclavonic  na- 
tions of  the  North  such  sepulchral  stones,  marking 
tlie  resting-place  of  the  dead,  are  found  in  great 
numbers.  There  are  the  rough-hewn  memorial 
stones  or  cromlechs  of  the  northern  hordes,  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  tlie  simple  mound  of  earth  and 
the  gorgeous  mausoleum  of  more  modern  days.  To 
the  rude  stone  pillars  of  earlier  times  succeeded  the 
sculptured  obeUsks  of  later  .ages.  In  Egypt,  in  In- 
dia, in  Persia,  such  indications  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion have  been  found  in  great  abinuiance.  And  what 
are  the  towering  stone  pyramids  of  Ei-'ypt  but  only 
gigantic  mausoleums  containing  vaulted  chambers,  a 
sarcophagus,  and  mouldering  bones  ? 

The  substitution  of  the  rude  for  the  scidptured  pil- 
lar took  place  among  the  Israelites  probably  at  the  in- 
troduction among  them  of  the  government  of  kings  ; 
and  it  is  not  mdikely  that  the  monument  by  which 
Saul  commemorated  his  victory  over  the  Amalekites 
may  have  been  a  more  polished  and  artistic  structure 
than  tlie  simple  pillars  of  earlier  times.  Traces  of 
such  refined  monuments  are  still  found  chiefly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Phcenician  territory.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  Egyptian  piU.irs 
or  obelisks  were  dedicated  to  tlie  sun.  "  This,  how- 
ever," says  Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson,"  is  a  mis- 
conception not  difficult  to  explain.  The  first  obelisks 
removed  from  Egypt  to  Rome  were  said  to  have 
come  from  Heliopolis,  '  the  city  of  the  sun,'  which 
stood  in  Lower  Egypt,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Delta ;  and  those  of  Heliopolis  being  dedicat- 
ed to  Re,  the  divinity  of  the  place,  the  Romans  were 
led  to  conclude  that  all  otliers  belonged  to  the  .same 
god.  But  the  obelisks  of  Thebes  were  ascribed  to 
Amun,  the  presiding  deity  of  that  city,  and  though 
several  of  those  at  Rome  came  from  Thebes,  and 
were  therefore  dedicated  to  Amun,  the  first  impres- 
sions were  too  strong  to  be  removed,  and  the  notion 
of  their  exclusive  appropriation  to  the  sun  conti- 
nued, and  has  been  repeated  to  the  present  day." 

Consecrated  pillars  were  proliably  the  most  an- 
cient monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  accordingly,  the 
Is^.^elites  were  forbidden  to  set  them  up  as  objects 
of  worship.  Thus  they  were  enjoined  in  Lev.  xxvi. 
1,  "  Ye  shall  make  you  ni  idols  nor  graven  image. 


neither  rear  you  up  a  standing  image,  neitlier  shall 
ye  set  up  any  image  of  stone  in  your  land,  to  bow 
down  unto  it  :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  Vos- 
sius,  in  his  erudite  work,  '  De  Idololatria,'  informs  us, 
that  Jacob's  stone-pillar  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion in  after  times,  and  was  removed  by  the  Jews  to 
.lerusalem.  After  the  destruction  of  that  city  by 
Titus,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Jews  were  permitted, 
on  a  particular  day,  to  anoint  the  stone  with  great 
lamentations  and  expressions  of  sorrow.  Bochart 
asserts  that  the  Phanicians  first  worshipped  Jacob's 
stone,  and  afterwards  consecrated  others,  which  they 
called  Bceti/lia,  in  memory  of  Bethel,  where  Jacob 
anointed  the  stone.     See  Stone-Worship. 

PIMPLEIS,  a  surname  of  the  Muses  derived  from 
Mount  Pimplea  in  Bceotia,  which  was  sacred  to 
them. 

PINARII,  a  family  of  hereditary  priests  of  Her- 
cules among  the  ancient  Romans.  They  were  infe- 
rior to  the  Potitii.  .mother  family  who  were  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  same  god.  The  Pinarii  are 
mentioned  .as  existing  in  the  time  of  the  kings. 

PIXCZOVIANS,  a  name  which  was  given  to  the 
SocixiANS  (which  see)  in  Puland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  derived  from  the  town  of  Pinczow,  where 
the  leaders  of  the  sect  resided. 

PIRIT,  a  ceremony  among  the  Biidhists  of  Cey- 
lon, which  consists  in  reading  certain  portions  of  the 
Bana  (which  see),  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
demons  called  yakas,  from  whom  .all  the  afflictions  of 
men  are  supposed  to  proceed.  This  ceremony,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  professes  to  be  sanctioned  by 
Gotama  Budha,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Spence 
Hardy,  in  his  'Eastern  Monachism:'  "  About  sun- 
set numbers  of  pereons  arrived  from  different  quar- 
ters, the  greater  proportion  of  whom  were  women, 
bringing  with  them  cocoanut  shells  and  oil,  to  be 
presented  as  offerings.  As  darkness  came  on,  the 
shells  were  pl.aced  in  niches  in  the  wall  of  the  court 
by  which  the  wih.lra  is  surrounded  ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  oil  .and  a  little  cotton  they  were  soon  convert- 
ed into  lamps.  The  wall  around  the  bd-tree  was 
similarly  ilhuninated  ;  and  as  many  of  the  people 
had  brought  torches,  composed  of  cotton  and  resi- 
nous substances,  t)ie  whole  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
was  in  a  blaze  of  light.  The  gay  attire  and  merry 
countenances  of  the  various  groups  that  were  seen 
in  every  direction  gave  evidence,  th.at  however  so- 
lemn the  professed  object  for  which  they  were  assem- 
bled together,  it  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  time  of 
relaxation  and  festivity.  Indeed  the  gr.and  cause  of 
the  popularity  of  this  and  similar  gatherings  is,  that 
they  are  the  only  occasion,  marriage  festivals  ex- 
cepted, upon  which  the  young  people  can  see  and  be 
seen,  or  upon  which  they  can  throw  oft"  the  reserve 
and  restraint  it  is  their  custom  to  observe  in  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  social  intercourse. 

"  The  service  contiimes  during  seven  davs,  a  pro 
paratory  ceremony  being  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day.     The  edifice  in  which  it  is  conducted  is  the 
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fame  as  lliat  in  wliich  tlie  baiia  is  read  upon  otlier 
occasions.  A  relic  of  Biidlia,  enclosed  in  a  casket, 
is  placed  upon  a  platfoiin  erected  foi' tlie  pnipose; 
and  tlic  presence  ot'tliis  relic  is  supposed  to  give  tlie 
same  cfficacy-to  tlie  proceedinj^s  jvs  tlioui^h  tlio  great 
sage  were  personally  there.  For  tlic  priests  who  are 
to  officiate  another  platform  is  prepared  ;  and  at  (he 
conclusion  of  the  preparatory  service  a  sacred  thread 
called  I  lie  pirit  iiiila  is  fastened  round  the  interior  of 
the  building,  the  end  of  wliich,  after  being  fastened 
to  the  reading  platform,  is  placed  near  the  relic. 
At  such  times  as  tlie  whole  of  the  priests  who  are 
present  eng.age  in  chaiintiiig  in  chorus,  the  cord  is 
untwined,  and  each  priest  takes  hold  of  it,  thus  mak- 
ing the  communication  complete  between  each  of  the 
officiating  priests,  the  relic,  and  the  interior  walls  of 
the  building. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  the  service  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  until  its  conclusion  on 
the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  tlie  reading  platform 
is  never  to  be  vacated  day  or  night.  For  this  rea- 
son, when  the  two  officiating  priests  are  to  be  re- 
lieved by  others,  one  continues  sitting  and  reading 
whilst  the  other  gives  Iiis  seat  to  his  successor,  and 
the  second  priest  does  not  effect  his  oxch.ange  until 
the  ncvr  one  has  commenced  reading.  In  the  same 
way,  from  the  morning  of  the  second  day  till  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  day,  the  reading  is  continued 
day  and  night,  without  intermission.  Not  fewer 
than  twelve,  and  in  general  twenty-four,  priests  are 
in  attendance,  two  of  whom  are  constantly  officiating. 
As  they  are  relieved  every  two  hours,  each  priest 
has  to  officiate  two  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
In  addition  to  this,  all  the  priests  engaged  in  the 
ceremony  are  collected  three  times  in  each  day  :  viz. 
at  sunrise,  at  midday,  and  at  sunset,  when  they 
chaunt  in  chorus  the  three  jirincipal  discourses  of 
the  Pirit,  called  respectively  Mangala,  Katana,  and 
Karani'ya,  with  a  short  selection  of  verses  from  other 
sources.  After  this  the  reading  is  continued  till  the 
series  of  discourses  has  been  read  through,  when 
they  are  begun  again,  no  other  than  those  in  the  iirst 
scries  being  read  until  the  sixth  day,  when  a  new 
series  is  commenced. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  a  grand  pro- 
cession iS^formed  of  armed  and  unarmed  men,  and  a 
person  is  appointed  to  officiate  as  the  d(5wadiltay.'!,  or 
messenger  of  the  gods.  This  company,  with  a  few 
of  the  priests,  proceeds  to  some  place  where  the 
gods  are  supposed  to  reside,  inviting  them  to  attend 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  th.at  they  ni.ny 
partake  of  its  bcnclits.  Until  the  messenger  and 
his  associates  return,  the  officiating  prietis  remain 
seated,  but  the  reading  is  susjiended. 

"  At  the  festival  I  attended  the  messengi  r  was  in- 
troduced will;  great  state,  and  sulphur  was  burnt  be- 
fore him  lo  make  bis  appearance  the  more  supern.a- 
tnral.  One  of  the  priests  having  proclaimed  that 
llu'.  various  orders  of  gods  and  demons  were  invited 
'o  be  present,  the  messenger  replied  that  he  had 


been  deputed  by  such  and  such  deities,  repealing 
their  names,  to  yay  that  they  would  attend.  The 
threefold  protective  fonnulary,  which  forms  part  of 
the  recitation,  w;is  spoken  by  all  present,  in  grand 
chorus.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  superstitious 
in  practice  or  utterly  erroneous  in  doctrine,  there  arc 
some  advices  repealed  of  an  excellent  tendency;  but 
the  whole  ceremony  being  conducted  in  a  language 
that  the  people  do  not  understand,  no  beneficial 
result  can  be  produced  by  its  performance." 

Such  is  the  ceremony  attending  the  reading  of  the 
ritual  of  priestly  exorcism.  This  ritual  is  called 
Piruicdnd pota.  It  is  written  in  the  Pali  language, 
and  consists  of  extracts  from  the  sacred  books,  the 
recital  of  which,  accompanied  with  certain  attendant 
ceremonies,  is  intended  to  ward  off  evil  and  to  bring 
prosperilv. 

PIRKE  AVOTII  (Ileb.  the  hedge  of  the  law),  a 
name  given  by  the  Jewish  Kabbis  to  the  JIasora 
(which  sec),  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  intend- 
ed 10  hedge  in  or  secure  the  law  from  all  manner  of 
change. 

PISCICULI  (Lat.  little  fishes),  a  n.ame  which  the 
early  Christians  sometimes  assumed,  to  denote,  as 
Tertullian  alleges,  that  they  were  born  again  into 
Christianity  by  water,  and  could  not  be  saved  but 
by  contiiuiing  therein.  Perhaps  it  may  have  a  re- 
ference to  the  IciiTHUS  (which  see). 

PISCINA  (Lat.  piscis,  a  fi.sli),  a  name  sometim.es 
applied  to  tlie  font  in  early  Christian  churches.  The 
word  is  supposed  by  Optatus  to  have  been  used  in 
allusion  to  our  Saviour's  technical  name  IcHTllUS 
(which  see).  But  as  jiimiia  denoted  among  ihe 
Liitin  writers  a  bath  or  pool,  it  is  on  that  account 
alone  an  appropriate  name  for  a  font.  In  the  Ro- 
mish Church  the  word  piscina  means  the  sink  or 
cesspool  where  the  priest  empties  the  water  in 
which  he  washes  his  hands,  and  where  he  pours  out 
all  (he  consecrated  waste  stulV.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  pixciiia  is  ex|ilainod  by  Dr.  Hook  to 
mean  '■  a  perforation  in  ihe  wall  of  the  church  through 
which  the  wafer  is  poured  away  with  which  the  cha- 
lice is  rinsed  out  after  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist." 

PISCIS.    See  IciiTiius. 

PISTOL    See  Bi:lh: veks. 

PISTOR  (Lat.  the  baker),  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome,  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  while  the 
Gauls  were  besieging  that  city,  the  god  suggested  to 
the  Romans  that  by  throwing  loaves  of  bread  among 
the  enemy  they  might  lead  thein  to  raise  the  siege, 
under  the  impression  that  the  besieged  were  possess- 
ed of  am|ile  provisions  to  hold  out  against  them. 

PISTIUS.  a  surname  o(  Ziiis.  as  being  the  god  of 
faith  and  fidelity.  It  coiresponds  to  the  Latin  Ft- 
ditis. 

PIST0RE3  (Laf.  bakers),  a  term  of  reproach  ap- 
plied to  the  early  Christiaus  in  consequence  of  their 
poverty  and  simplicity. 

PIT.VKA,   or  I'rr.\KATT.\YAS   (Pali,  pitalan,  a 
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basket,  and  tdyo,  tlivee),  tlie  sacred  books  of  tlie 
Biifihists.  The  text  of  tlie  Pltaka  is' divided  into 
tliree  great  classes.  The  instructions  contained  in 
the  first  class,  called  Winaya,  were  addro-sed  to  the 
priests;  those  in  the  second  class,  Si'Urn,  to  the 
laitv  ;  and  those  in  the  third  class,  Abhidharmma,  to 
the  d^was  and  brahmas  of  the  celestial  worlds.  There 
is  a  co)nnientary  called  the  Ailhakathd,  which,  until 
recently,  was  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with 
tlie  text.  Tlie  text,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Spence 
Hardy,  was  orally  preserved  until  the  reign  of  the 
Singhalese  monarch,  Wattagamani,  who  reigned  from 
B.  c.  104  to  B.  C.  76,  when  it  was  committed  to 
writing  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  Commentary 
was  written  by  Biidhagosha  in  A.  D.  420.  To  es- 
tablish the  text  of  the  Piialcas,  three  several  convo- 
cations were  held.  The  first  met  B.  C.  543,  when 
the  whole  was  rehearsed,  every  syllable  being  i-e- 
peated  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  an  authentic 
version  established,  though  not  committed  to  writing. 
The  second  convocation  was  held  in  B.  C.  443,  when 
the  whole  was  again  rehearsed  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain usages  having  sprung  up  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Budha.  The  third  convocation  took  place 
B.  c.  308,  wlien  the  Pitalcas  were  again  rehearsed 
without  either  retrenchment  or  addition.  These 
sacred  books  are  of  immense  size,  containing,  along 
with  tlie  Comment.aiy,  nearly  2,000,000  lines.  See 
Bana,  Bcdiiists. 

PITAN.\TIS,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  derived  from 
Pitaiia  in  Laconia,  where  she  was  worshipped. 

PIUS  IV.  (Ckeed  of).  This  document,  which 
forms  one  of  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  was  prepared  by  Pope  Piu.s  IV.  imme- 
diately after  the  rising  of  the  council  of  Trout,  and 
is  understood  to  embody  in  substance  the  decisions 
of  that  council.  The  Creed  beais  date  November 
1564,  and  was  no  sooner  issued  than  it  was  imme- 
diately received  tlirongl-.out  the  Romish  Church,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  always  considered  as  an 
accurate  summary  of  their  faith.  It  is  binding  iqioii 
all  clergymen,  doctors,  teachers,  heads  of  universi- 
ties, and  of  monastic  institutions,  and  military  orders, 
with  all  reconciled  converts.  This  authoritative  do- 
cument, with  the  oath  or  promise  appended,  runs  as 
follows : — - 

"  I.  I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  the 
Apostolical  and  Ecclesiastical  Traditions,  and  all 
other  observances  and  constitutions  of  the  same 
church. 

"  II.  I  also  admit  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  accord- 
ing to  that  sense  wliich  Holy  Mother  Church  has 
held,  and  does  hold,  to  whom  it  appertains  to  judge 
of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  neither  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret 
them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Fathers. 

"  III.  I  also  profess  that  there  are,  truly  and  pro- 
perly, seven  Sacraments  of  the  new  law.  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  necessary  tor  the  .sal- 


vation of  mankind,  though  not  all  for  every  one;  to 
wit.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist,  Penance,  Ex- 
treme Unction,  Orders,  and  JMatriinony,  and  that 
they  confer  gnice  ;  and  that  of  these  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation, and  Orders,  cannot  be  reiterated  without 
sacrilege ;  and  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  received 
and  approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church 
used  in  the  solemn  administration  of  all  the  afore- 
said Sacraments. 

"  IV.  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of 
the  things  which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in 
the  Holy  Council  of  Trent  concerning  original  sin 
and  justification. 

"  V.  I  profess,  likewise,  that  in  the  Mass  there  is 
offered  unto  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory 
.sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  that  in  the 
most  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  there  are 
tridy,  really,  and  substantially  the  body  and  blood, 
together  with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our  Lord 
.Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  conversion  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood  ; 
which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  Tran- 
substantiatioii. 

'•VI.  I  also  confess,  that  under  either  kind  .alone, 
Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  Sacra- 
ment. 

"VII.  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  Pnrg.atory, 
and  that  the  souls  tliercin  detained  are  helped  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

''  VIII.  Likewise,  that  the  saints,  reigning  toge- 
ther with  Christ,  are  to  be  honoured  and  invocated; 
and  that  tliey  of.'er  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that 
their  Relics  are  to  be  venerated. 

"  IX.  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  Images  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Mother  of  God,  ever  Virgin,  and 
also  of  other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained  ;  and 
that  due  honour  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to 
tliem. 

"  X.  I  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  Indulgences 
w.'is  left  by  Christ  in  the  church,  and  that  the  use  of 
them  is  most  wholesome  to  Christian  people. 

"  XI.  I  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Roman  Church,  to  be  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  churches  ;  and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obe- 
dience to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to  St.  Peter, 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  XII.  I  likewise  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess 
all  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by 
the  sacred  Canons  and  general  Councils,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent;  and  I  cjn- 
demn,  reject,  .and  anathematize  all  things  contiary 
tliereto,  and  all  heresies  which  the  church  has  con- 
demned, rejected,  and  anathematized. 

"  I,  N.  N.,  do  at  this  present  freely  profess  and 
sincerely  hold  this  true  Catholic  faitli,  out  of  which 
no  one  can  be  .s.aved ;  and  I  promise  most  constantly 
to  retain  and  confess  the  same  entire  and  inviolate, 
with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life.  And  I 
will  take  care,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  it  sliall  be 
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lieid,  taiylit,  and  jireaclieil  by  my  subjects,  or  by 
tlinse,  the  care  of  wlioni  shall  appertain  to  me  in  my 
ortioe ;  tliis  I  vow,  pmmise,  and  swear — so  help  nie 
God  and  these  Ildly  Gospels  of  God !" 

PIX.     See  Pvx. 

PLACEBO,  an  office  or  service  in  tlie  Romish 
Church,  performed  for  the  health  and  good  estate 
of  some  sonl  or  souls;  so  called  from  the  word  Pla- 
cebo, being  the  tirst  word  of  the  office. 

I'LANET  WORSHIP.     See  l"sAi)l.\NS. 

PL.VNETA,  a  gown,  the  same  as  the  cha.snble, 
worn  by  tlie  Romish  priesthood  ;  a  kind  of  cape  open 
only  at  the  sides,  worn  at  mass. 

PLATONISTS.    See  Academics. 

PLATONISTS  (New).  See  Alexandrian 
School. 

PLENARY  INDULGENCES,  those  indulgences 
which,  according  to  the  Romish  Church,  release  the 
individual  from  all  the  pains  and  penalties  incurred 
by  him  on  account  of  sin  up  to  the  time  of  receiving 
tlie  boon.  The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of 
these  indulgences  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but 
Pope  Urban  II.,  at  the  council  of  Clermont  in  A.  D. 
109.5,  declared  that  to  every  one  who  should  join 
the  crusades  for  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  Pales- 
I  tine,  his  doing  so  should  be  reckoned  as  a  full  dis- 
charge of  all  the  penances  which  he  might  have 
incurred,  and  he  should  also  acquire  the  remission 
of  all  the  punishment  to  which  he  might  have  be- 
come subject  by  the  sins  of  his  whole  life.  When 
the  crusades,  however,  had  ceased,  plenary  indul- 
gences by  no  means  ceased  with  them,  but  the  sys- 
tem came  to  be  applied  to  other  cases.  If  a  bishop 
wished  any  work  to  be  accomplislicd,  as,  for  instance,  a 
cliurch  to  be  repaired,  an  ejiiscopal  palace  to  be  built, 
or  tlie  like,  lie  simply  proclaimed  a  plenary  indul- 
gence, and  immediately  he  found  abundance  of  will- 
ing labourers.  The  most  trifling  services  were 
often  purchased  with  indulgences,  and  in  this  way 
the  ancient  discipline  aiid  system  of  penance  was 
completely  relaxed.  The  abuses  which  had  thus 
arisen  called  for  some  reinedy,  and,  accordingly, 
Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II.  pointed  the  attentiuii 
of  the  clergy  to  the  distinction  between  true  and 
false  penitence;  while  Innocent  III.,  by  a  special 
decree,  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  bishops  from  the 
indiscreet  granting  of  indulgences. 

The  system  of  plenary  indulgences  was  no  sooner 
introduced  than  it  was  adopted  by  many  successive 
popes.  Thus  we  find  it  resorted  to  by  Calixtus  II. 
in  A.  D.  1122;  by  Eugenius  III.  in  A.  D.  1145;  by 
Pope  Clement  III.  in  A.  D.  1195.  Boni'ace  VIII., 
in  the  Bull  which  announced  the  Jubilee  of  A.  D. 
1300,  granted  not  only  a  plenary  and  larger,  but  a 
most  plenary  remission  of  sins  to  those  who  should 
visit  the  churches  of  the  apostles.  "It  is  worth 
while,"  says  Dr.  Stillingtleet,  "  to  understand  the 
ditierence  between  a  plenary,  larger,  and  most  plen- 
ary, indulgence ;  since  Bellarmine  tells  ns,  that  a 
plenary  indulgence  takes  away  all  the  punishment 


due  to  sin.  But  these  were  the  fittest  terms  to  let 
the  people  know  that  they  should  have  as  much  lor 
their  money  as  was  to  be  had  ;  and  what  could  they 
desire  more?  And  although  Bellarmine  abhors  the 
name  of  .selling  indulgences,  yet  it  comes  all  to  one  : 
the  popes  give  indulgences,  and  they  give  money  ; 
or  they  do  it  nut  by  way  of  purchase,  but  by  way  of 
alms.  But  commend  me  to  the  plain  honesty  of 
Boniface  IX.,  who,  being  not  satislied  with  the  ob- 
lations of  Rome,  sent  abroad  hisjubilees  to  Cologne, 
Magdeburg,  and  other  cities,  but  also  sent  his  collec- 
tors to  take  his  share  of  money  that  was  gathered, 
without  which,  as  Gobelinus  sailh,  no  indulgences 
were  to  be  had ;  who  also  inl'orms  us.  that  the 
preachers  of  the  indulgences  told  the  people,  in  order 
to  encourage  them  to  purchase,  that  they  were  not 
only  a pceua,  but  a  culpa,  that  is,  they  not  only  deli- 
vered from  temporal,  hut  from  the  fault  itself  which 
deserved  eternal,  punishment.  This  made  the  peo- 
ple look  into  them,  and  not  finding  those  terms,  but 
only  the  words  'a  most  plenary  remission,' they  were 
di.ssatistied,  because  they  were  told  that  the  fault 
could  be  forgiven  by  God  alone  ;  but  if  they  could 
but  once  find  that  the  Pope  would  undertake  to  clear 
all  scores  with  God  fur  them,  they  did  not  doubt  but 
they  would  be  worth  their  money.  Whereupon  he 
saitli,  those  very  terms  were  put  into  them.  Then 
the  wiser  men  thouglit  the.-^e  were  counterfeit,  and 
made  only  by  the  pardon-mongers ;  but,  upon  fur- 
ther inquiry,  they  found  it  otherwise.  How  far  this 
trade  of  indulgences  was  improved  afterwards,  the 
Reformation,  to  which  they  gave  rise,  will  be  a  last- 
ing monument."  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian,  endeavours  to  explain  away  these  plen- 
ary indulgences,  by  alleging  them  to  be  merelv 
exemptions  from  certain  canonical  penances  to  which 
their  sins  would  have  otherwise  exposed  them.  See 
Indulgence. 

PLENARY  INSPIR.VriON,  an  expression  used 
to  denote  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
as  extending  not  only  to  the  thongl'.ts  of  the  wriiers, 
but  even  to  the  very  words  in  which  their  thought^ 
are  expressed.     See  Ixspiuation. 

PLOUGHING  FESTIVAL.  See  Agriculture 
(Festival  of). 

PLUXTERIA,  a  festival  anciently  celebrated  at 
Athens  every  year  in  honour  of  Athena.  It  Wiis  be- 
lieved  to  be  an  unlucky  day,  because  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  covered  over  and  carefully  concealed 
from  the  view  of  men.  A  proces.-ion  was  held  on 
this  day,  and  a  quantity  of  dried  tigs  was  carried 
about.  If  any  undertaking  was  conmieiiced  on  the 
day  of  the  Plunteria,  the  belief  was  that  it  must  cer- 
tainly fail. 

PLURALIST,  an  ecclesiastic  who  holds  more  than 
one  benefice  with  cure  of  souls.  In  the  e.irlv  Chris- 
tian Church  the  existence  of  pluralities  was  unknown. 
St.  Ambrose,  indeed,  expressly  declares,  that  it  w.-is 
not  lawful  for  a  bishop  to  have  two  churches ;  and  al- 
though, in  some  cases,  the  paucity  of  ministers  might 
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render  it  necessary  for  a  presbvter  or  deacon  to  offi- 
ciate in  more  tlian  one  parochial  church,  he  was  not 
on  that  account  entitled  to  draw  tlie  revenues  of 
tliese  chin-clies.  Thus  tliere  iniglit  be  in  those  early 
ages  a  phirality  of  offices  in  the  same  dioceses,  but 
tliere  could  not  be  a  plurality  of  benefices  yielding 
separate  sources  of  income  to  the  same  officiating 
minister.  The  coinicil  of  Clialcedon  has  a  peremp- 
tory canon  forbidding  all  such  pluralities,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  churches,  but  also  in  the  case  of  monas- 
teries. This  rule  continued  in  force  long  after  the 
council  of  Clialcedon,  and  was  renewed  in  tlie  sec- 
ond council  of  Nice,  as  well  as  in  other  later  coun- 
cils. 

The  system  of  pluralities  which  prevails  so  exten- 
sively in  the  Church  of  England  had  its  origin  in  an 
obsolete  law  which  empowered  a  poor  clergyman, 
with  the  consent  of  his  bishop,  to  hold  two  or  more 
livings  under  the  nominal  value  of  £8  sterling.  By 
the  canon  law  no  two  livings  could  be  held  conjunctly, 
if  the  distance  between  them  exceeded  thirty  miles  ; 
but  for  a  century  past  the  distance  has  been  regarded 
as  extending  to  forty-five  miles.  In  consequence  of 
tlie  operation  of  tliis  system  more  than  2.000  parishes 
in  England  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  pos- 
sessing resident  incumbents. 

Pluralities  have  seldom  been  permitted  to  any 
great  extent  in  Presbyterian  churches.  The  only 
form,  indeed,  in  which  the  question  ever  came  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  was 
that  of  a  professorship  being  joined  to  a  parochial 
charge  near  the  seat  of  a  University.  In  this  shape 
the  subject  was  discussed  in  three  successive  Assem- 
blies, commencing  with  that  of  1824,  and  altliougli  a 
majority  decided  in  favour  of  the  double  office,  the 
University  Commission  having  expressed  tlieir  oppo- 
sition to  pluralities  as  injuriously  affe'iting  tlie  inter- 
ests of  education,  the  system,  without  any  express 
enactment  on  the  part  of  the  church,  has  been  drop- 
ped, except  ill  a  very  few  cases  of  parish  ministers  at 
University  seats,  who  act  as  professors. 

PLUTON,  the  deity  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
who  was  believed  to  bestow  wealth.  It  was  also  a 
name  given  to  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions. 

PLUTUS,  the  personification  of  riches  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who  had  a  legend  that  Zciit!  had 
blinded  him  in  order  that  he  might  give  riches  with- 
out regard  to  merit. 

PLUVIUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  as  the  deity  who  sends  rain,  and  Iier.ce 
tliev  worshipped  him  specially  in  times  of  drought. 

PNEUMATO:\rACHL  a  name  given  to  the  M.\- 
CEDONIANS  (which  see),  as  denying  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

PODONIPT.E,  (Gr.pons,  podos,  a  foot,  and  nipto, 
to  wash),  a  term  nsed  to  designate  a  party  of  the 
Mknnonites  (which  see),  because  they  believed 
that  it  was  imperative  npon  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
every  age  to  wash  the  feet  of  their  guests  in  token  of 
their  love. 


PCEN.\,  a  personification  of  punishment  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  allied  to  the  Furies. 

POLAND  (Eastern  Church  of).  The  empire 
of  Lithuania  in  Poland,  included  from  the  thirteenth 
century  a  large  population  which  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  in  connection  with  the  Greek  Church. 
This  population,  inhabiting  the  Western  Russian 
principalities,  had  been  added  to  the  empire  by  con- 
quest, and  were  allowed  to  retain  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  religion,  language,  and  local  cus- 
toms. The  Lithnanian  sovereigns  appointed  as  gov- 
ernors of  these  provinces  prmces  of  the  reigning 
family,  who  themselves  became  converts  to  the 
Eattern  or  Greek  Church.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  the  sons  of  Ghedimin  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, who  were  intrusted  with  these  provinces.  Their 
father  remained  throughout  life  a  Pagan  idolater, 
but  his  son,  Olgherd,  who  succeeded  him,  was  bap- 
tized into  the  Greek  Church.  He  attended  Christian 
wor.sliip  at  Kioffand  other  towns  of  his  Russian  pos- 
sessions, built  churches  and  convents,  and  was  prayed 
for  by  his  Cliristian  subjects  as  a  believer  in  the 
orthodox  faith  ;  and  yet,  with  a  strange  inconsistency, 
when  at  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania  Proper,  he 
saciificed  to  the  national  idols,  and  adored  the  sacred 
fire.  Several  of  his  sons  were  baptized  and  educated 
in  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  Jaghellon, 
his  successor  on  the  throne,  was  brought  up  in  the 
Pagan  idolatry  of  his  ancestors.  He  became  a  eon- 
vert,  however,  in  138G  to  the  creed  of  the  Western 
church,  but  Paganism  lingered  in  Lithuania  for  a 
considerable  tinife  after  the  conversion  of  its  sov- 
ereign. This  was  p.nrticiilarly  the  case  in  Saniogi- 
tia,  where  the  last  sacred  grove  was  not  cut  down, 
and  idolatry  finally  abolished,  before  1420. 

The  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churclies,  which  was  completed  at  Florence  in  1438, 
was  resisted  by  the  Lithuanian  churches,  though  it 
was  urged  upon  them  by  several  of  their  own  pre- 
lates. The  difficult  task  was  intrusted  to  the  Jesuits 
of  inducing  the  Eastern  Church  of  Poland  to  submit 
to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  To  accomplish  this 
work  they  published  various  writings  in  favour  of 
the  union  of  Florence,  and  used  every  efl'oit  to  gain 
over  to  their  cause  the  most  influential  of  the  clergv. 
They  found  a  ready  tool  to  ser\e  their  purposes  in  a 
Lithuanian  noble, called  Michael  Ealioza,  who,  though 
trained  by  themselves,  had  taken  orders  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  at  their  recommendation  had  been  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  KiotT.  This  dignitarv  of  the 
Greek  Church  was  supplied  bytheJesuits  with  written 
instructions  how  he  was  most  effectually  to  bring 
about  the  desired  union  of  his  church  with  Rome. 
Thus  trained  for  his  work  the  archbishop  of  Kiofi",  in 
1590,  convened  a  synod  of  his  clergy  at  Brest  in 
Lithuania,  and  urged  upon  them,  with  every  argu- 
ment he  could  command,  the  importance  of  submit- 
ting to  the  Roman  see.  The  clergy  were  strongly 
impressed  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  but  it  met  with 
the  most  strenuous  oj. position  on  the  part  of  the 
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laity.  Anotlier  synod  w,is  conveiieil  nt  Brest  in 
1594,  wliicli  wius  attended  wiiligre;iter  success.  The 
subject  liavin'^  been  fully  di>'cussed,  the  arclibisliop 
and  several  bishops  declared  their  !i;^reeinent  with 
the  union  couchidcd  .it  Florence  in  1438,  iidmitting 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Grhost  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  the  doctrine  of  piirijatory,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  while  they  declared  their 
determination  to  ret.ain  the  use  of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage in  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  the 
retention  of  the  ritual,  as  well  .is  the  discipline  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  The  only  condition  they  made 
was,  that  in  their  worsiiip  they  miglit  ret.iin  the  S1.1- 
vonic  language,  .ind  observe  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Slavonic  ritual.  This  party  received  the  name  of 
Uniates  or  United  Greeks,  and  about  ,"5,500,000  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  .'Vustriau  dominions.  Tiie 
announcement  th.it  tlie  union  had  bsen  .locomplisiied 
was  received  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  with  the  high- 
est satisfaction.  Another  synod  w.is  convened  at 
Brest  by  roy.il  edict  in  1596  for  the  purpose  of 
inaugurating  the  union.  At  this  synod  the  event 
was  solemnly  proclaimed,  and  all  who  had  op- 
posed the  union  were  excommunicated.  The  lait)', 
however,  headed  by  Prince  Ostrogki,  p.ilatine  of 
KiofV,  declared  .against  the  measure,  and  a  numer- 
ous meeting  took  place  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
opposed  to  Rome,  <it  which  the  archbishop  and  those 
bishops  who  had  brought  about  the  union  were  ex- 
commuuicited.  The  party  of  the  union,  supported 
by  the  king  and  the  Jesuits,  commenced  an  active 
peraccution  against  their  opponents,  depriving  them 
of  numerous  churches  and  convents.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  union,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 
who  were  zsalous  friends  of  the  Greek  Chnrcli,  be- 
came irritated  and  dis.iffected,  without,  however, 
exhibiting  any  very  serious  departure  from  their 
wonted  loyalt}'.  The  most  important  result  of  the 
union,  however,  w.is,  that  tlis  Eastern  Church  of 
Pol.ind  was  divided  into  two  opposite  and  hostile 
churches,  one  .acknowledging  the  ,iuthority  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  other  declining  it.  Those  of  the  for- 
mer, who  resided  in  Little  Russia  to  the  number  of 
2,000,000,  returned  to  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 

P(JL.\ND  (.MiNou  Rbi-oumf.d  Church  of),  an 
.'Vntitrinitarian  Church  organized  in  1565.  The 
peculiar  opinions  of  the  sect,  which  chiefly  consisted 
of  a  deiii.il  of  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  .lesus  Christ, 
began  to  be  openly  broached  in  Poland  in  a  secret 
sopiety  formed  in  1546  for  the  discussion  of  religions 
subjects.  At  one  of  its  meetings  a  priest  called  Pas- 
toris,  a  native  of  Belgium,  attacked  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  as  being  inconsistent  wiih  the  essential  unity 
of  God.  This  doctrine,  new  at  th.it  time  in  Poland, 
was  adopted  by  sever.il  members  of  the  society,  and 
having  spread  .among  the  people,  by  the  circulation 
ot  the  works  of  Servetus,  and  the  arrival  of  Lxlins 
SociiHis  in  1551,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  regular 
sect  ofSocinians.  The  s.ime  views  were  still  further 
promoted   by  the   tc;iohing  of  Siancari,   a  learned 


Italian,  who  held  ihe  otlice  of  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Cracow,  and  who  openly  main- 
tained that  the  divine  nature,  of  Christ  li.id  im  p.art 
in  his  mediation.  ISut  the  lirst  individual  in  Poland 
who  reduced  .-Vntitrinitari.in  opinions  to  a  system, 
was  Pe;er  Gonesius  or  Gonioudzki,  who  had  come 
from  Switzerland  professing  to  .adhere  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  or  Genevcse  Confcs.sion.  This  man,  .at  a  synod 
held  in  1556,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
it  is  usually  understood,  and  maint.aincd  the  exist- 
ence of  three  distinct  Gods,  but  that  the  true  Godhead 
belonged  only  to  the  F.ither.  He  still  further  de- 
veloped his  sentiments  at  the  synod  of  Brest  in 
Lithuania  in  1558,  on  which  occasion  he  denied  the 
validity  of  infant  baptism,  .adding  th<it  there  were 
other  things  wliich  had  crept  from  popery  into  the 
church.  The  synod  imposed  silence  on  Gonesius, 
threatening  him  with  excomnuniication ;  but  he  re- 
fused obedience,  and  found  a  l.irge  number  who 
adhered  to  his  opinions.  Among  these  was  John 
Kiszk.i,  counnander  in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Lithtia- 
iii.i,  who,  being  possessed  of  both  wealth  .lud  influ- 
ence, lent  materi.ll  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
churches,  on  what  h.is  sometimes  been  called  the 
Subordlnationist  system,  that  is,  maintaining  the 
suprem.icy  of  the  Father  over  the  Son. 

The  followers  of  Gonesius  soon  increased  in  num- 
bers, drawing  converts  from  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  learned  ;  and  so  rapid  wiis  the  spread  of  the 
Socinian  and  Arian  doctrines,  that  the  Reformed 
churches  in  which  they  originated  were  thereby 
seriously  endangered.  But  a  goodly  number  of  able 
divines  arose  in  the  bosom  of  these  churches,  who 
mant'uliy  contended  in  behalf  of  the  proper  divinity 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  against  many,  even  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  brethren,  who  had  unhappily  em- 
braced the  Socinian  hcre.sy.  At  length  a  disruption 
seemed  inevit.ible,  and  though  an  earnest  struggle 
was  made  to  prevent  it,  the  breach  was  completed  in 
15G2  ;  .and  in  1565  a  Socinian  Church  w.is  set  up  in 
Poland,  which  took  to  itself  the  name  of  the  Minor 
R'fonncd  Church.  It  had  its  synods,  churches, 
schools,  and  a  complete  ecclesiastic.d  organization. 
This  sect  published  a  Confession  of  Faith  in  1574, 
in  which  they  explicitly  declared  their  peculiar  tenets. 
"  God,"  they  said,  "made  the  Christ,  that  is,  the 
most  perfect  Prophet,  the  most  sacred  Priest,  the 
invincible  King,  by  whom  he  created  the  new  world. 
This  new  world  is  the  new  birth  which  Christ  has 
preached,  established,  and  performed.  Christ  amend- 
ed the  old  order  of  things,  and  granted  his  elect  eter- 
nal life,  that  they  might  after  God  the  Most  High 
believe  in  Him.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  God,  but  a 
gift,  the  fulness  of  which  the  Father  has  granted 
to  his  Son."  These  doctrines,  which  were  com- 
pletely subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
received  a  detiiiile  form  from  Faustus  Socinus,  who 
arrived  in  Poland  in  1579,  and  settled  there,  be- 
coming connected  by  marriage  with  some  of  the  first 
I'amilics    in    the   land.      This    eminent    individual 
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proved  a  iiiDst  iiupoi'tant  accession  to  tlie  Antifniii- 
tarian  olnirclies,  over  whose  members  lie  acquired  an 
extraordinary  inflireiice.  He  was  invited  to  assist 
at  their  principal  synods,  and  took  a  loading  part  in 
thoin.  At  tlie  sj'nod  of  Wengrow  in  1584,  he  snc- 
cessfidly  maintained  the  doctrine  that  Jesns  Christ 
ought  to  be  worshipped.  He  also  urged  the  rejec- 
tion of  millenarian  doctrines  whicli  were  held  by 
some  of  the  Antitrinitarian  divines.  His  inHuence, 
liowever,  reached  its  height  at  the  synod  of  Brest  in 
Lithuania  in  1588,  when  he  succeeded  in  giving 
unity  to  the  doctrinal  belief  of  their  churches,  by 
moulding  their  to  some  extent  discordant  opinions 
into  one  regular  connected  system. 

The  Minor  Ueformed  Church  of  Poland  maintained 
the  unlawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  lawsuits  among 
Christians.  The  oluirch  reserv^.d  to  itself  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  excomnumicating  refractory  members. 
Baptism  they  held  was  to  be  administered  to  adults, 
and  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  purification,  which 
changes  the  old.Adam  into  a  heavenly  one.  They 
agreed  with  the  church  of  Geneva  as  to  the  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper. 
Great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
members  of  the  church  on  various  tlieologieal  points, 
but  they  all  agreed  in  maintaining  the  Subordination 
theory  of  the  Trinity.  Tiieir  rules  of  morality  were 
exceedingly  Strict,  and  they  endeavoured,  like  the 
Pharisees  of  old,  to  observe  many  precepts  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  letter  without  any  regard  to  the  s|)irit. 
Sneinius  himself  taught  the  doctrines  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  miconditional  submission,  and  he  con- 
deumed  the  resistance  made  by  the  French  Protest- 
ants to  their  oppressors.  Such  sentiments,  however, 
were  not  held  by  the  Polish  Socinians  generally  ;  on 
the  contrary,  their  synods  of  1596  and  1598  sanc- 
tioned tlie  use  of  arms  when  required  in  self-defence. 
Among  the  lower  classes,  indeed,  there  were  not 
a  few  Socinians  who  maintained  passive  resist- 
ance to  be  a  Christian  duty ;  and  chiefly  through 
their  influence  the  synod  of  1G05  declared  that  Chris- 
tians ought  rather  to  abandon  their  country  than 
kill  an  enemy  who  might  happen  to  invade  if.  Such 
a  doctrine  could  not  possibly  be  maintained  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Polish  Socinians,  I'nany  of  whom 
not  only  took  np  arms,  but  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  valour  in  fighting  the  battles  of  their  counti-y. 

The  Socinian  sect  in  Poland  published  an  exposi- 
tion of  their  religious  principles  in  an  authoritative 
document  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Raco\ian 
Calechisin.  A  smaller  Catechism  tirst  appeared  in 
German  in  1605,  and  a  larger  also  in  German  in 
1608.  Both  were  exclusively  composed  by  Siiial- 
cius,  but  the  latter  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Mos- 
korzewski,  a  learned  and  weallliy  Polish  nobleman. 
The  Socinian  congregations  in  Poland  were  never 
numerous;  but  they  numbered  among  their  members 
many  eminent  scholars  and  authors,  particuhu'ly  on 
points  of  theology.  A  collection  of  their  divines, 
under  the  name  of  the  Bihliollieca  Fralrum  Polonor- 


orum,  is  found  hi  almost  all  theological  libraries  of 
any  extent. 

One  unhappy  element  in  the  history  of  the  So- 
cinian churches  of  Poland  was  the'  prevalence  of 
dissensions  among  them,  which,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  seemed  rather  to  increase  after  their  or- 
ganization into  a  regul.arly  constituted  church.  Tlie 
principal  sects  which  branched  off  from  them  were 
the  Budnccans  and  the  Farnoviwns.  The  former, 
not  contented  with  avowing  Socinian  doctrines,  went 
so  far  as  to  deny  tiie  inspiration  and  authority  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  were  on  that  account  cast  out 
of  the  church.  The  latter,  who  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  connection  with  the  church,  held  Avian 
rather  than  Socinian  opinions,  maintaining  that,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  Christ  was  either 
begotten  or  produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  Supreme 
God.  Though  treated  with  the  utmost  indulgence, 
Farnovius  or  Farnowski  left  the  Minor  Ueformed 
Ciiurch  in  1508,  and  attracted  around  him  a  large 
party  of  adlierents.  distinguished  both  for  influence 
and  learning.  On  the  death  of  their  leader  in  1615, 
the  Farnovians  quickly  dispersed  and  became  ex- 
tinct. 

The  Socinian  Church  in  Poland  now  rapidly  de- 
clined. It  was  viewed  with  the  most  virulent  hatred 
and  jealousy  both  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but  more  especially  by  the  latter  body,  who 
embraced  every  opjiortuuity  of  insulting  and  even 
maltreating  the  Socinians.  An  incident  occurred 
which  gave  rise  to  open  hostilities.  In  1638  some 
students  of  the  Socinian  College  at  Racow  threw 
dosvn  a  wooden  crucifix  which  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town.  The  Roman  Catholics,  enraged  at  the 
insult  thus  ottered  to  their  religion,  brought  the  mat- 
ter before  the  courts  of  law,  demanding  that  summary 
punishment  should  be  inflicted,  not  only  upon  the 
ofVeiiders,  but  upon  the  whole  church  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  vindictive  proposal  thus  made  by 
the  Romanists  was  listened  ro,  notwithstanding  the 
strongest  protestations  of  innocence  on  the  part  of 
the  Socinians,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  War- 
saw, the  College  at  Racow  was  destroyed,  the  pro- 
fessors banished,  the  printing-office  belonging  to  the 
Socinians  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  their 
churches  closed.  A  train  of  persecutions  followed, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  country  the  Socinians  were 
subjected  to  insult  and  oppression.  At  length,  in 
1658,  the  diet  of  Warsaw  decreed  their  summary 
expulsion  from  the  kingdom,  and  denounced  capital 
punishment  against  all  who  should  in  future  embrace 
iheir  opinions,  or  give  shelter  and  countenance  to 
those  who  did  so.  In  fultlhnent  of  this  severe  de- 
cree the  Socinians  were  ordered  to  leave  Poland 
within  three  years,  but  this  term  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  two  years.  This  edict  was  repeated 
in  IGGl,  and  forthwith  the  whole  body  was  driven 
from  the  kingdom,  and  scattered  throughout  ditier- 
ent  countries  of  Europe.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  lit- 
tle,more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  Socinians,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  few  persons  here  and  tliere  who 
secretly  hehl  their  princijiles,  were  rooted  out  of  Po- 
land. 

POL.VXD  (Protestant  Church  of).  Poland 
seems  to  have  lirst  received  Christianity  from  (ireat 
Moravia  in  the  ninth  century,  and  so  rapidly  did  it 
spread  among  all  classes,  that  in  the  following  cen- 
tury it  reached  the  palace  ;  and  the  sovereign,  Miec- 
zyslav  the  First,  was  baptized  in  A.  D.  965.  chiefly 
throngh  the  influence  of  the  native  Christians  of 
Poland.  About  the  same  time  he  married  Dam- 
browska,  a  Christian  liohemian  princess.  Having 
thus  obtained  a  tirin  fooling  in  tlie  country,  the  cause 
of  Christianity  received  a  considerable  impulse  from 
the  arrival  in  Poland  of  a  number  of  Christian  fugi- 
tives from  Moravia.  The  neighbouring  churches 
of  Germany  soon  acquired  a  great  influence  over 
the  Ptdes,  while  priests  and  monks  flocked  from 
Italy  and  Prance,  but  particularly  from  (Tcrmaiiy,  to 
Poland,  crowding  the  convents,  and  occupying  the 
))arocliial  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  using  the 
Roinish  ritual  in  opposition  to  the  sini[ile  worship 
of  the  Polish  national  churches,  wliich,  however, 
maintained  their  groinid  till  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Hussitf.s  (which  see),  from  Bohemia, 
I  found  a  favourable  field  in  Poland  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  peculiar  tenets,  and  the  Konn'sh  clergy 
in  conse'pience  took  active  tneasures  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  spread  of  the  obnoxious  doctrines. 
With  this  view  the  parish  priests  were  ordered  to 
seize  and  bring  before  the  bishops  all  who  were 
suspected  of  holding  Hussite  sentiments.  Severe 
enactments  were  passed  for  the  punishment  of  the 
lieretics.  But  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  the  new 
doctrines  were  embraced  by  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential families  iji  the  land,  and  the  reforming  party, 
indeed,  was  very  numerous,  when  their  leader  was 
slain  on  the  tield  of  battle.  But  although  the  doc- 
trines of  Huss  had  fouiul  )n,any  supporters  in  Polaiul, 
the  national  feeling  was  still  in  favour  of  tlie  domi- 
nant church. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  a 
powerfid  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  Polish 
education  and  literature  bj'  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Cracow  and  the  encom-agement  given 
In  that  seminary  to  native  scholars.  Already  a 
goodly  number  of  accomplished  literary  men  had 
issued  from  the  University  of  Prague,  some  of  whom 
were  chosen  to  till  the  chairs  at  Crjicow ;  these 
again  were  generally  selected  to  supply  the  vacant 
episcopal  sees,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  there  were 
found  in  the  Polish  Church  not  a  few  prelates  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  their  piety  and  learning.  The 
enlightened  views  which  some  of  these  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  entertained  were  speedily  manifested  in 
various  projects  started  for  reforming  the  church. 
Thus  ^[artin  Tromba,  the  primate  of  Pol.-ind,  ordered 
the  liturgical  books  to  be  translated  into  the  national 
language,  that  they  might  be  understood  by  the  great 
moss  of  the  people.     But  the  boldest  step  in  the 


direction  of  church  reform  at  this  period  wa*  taken 
by  Ostrorog.  palatine  of  Posen,  who  presented  to 
the  Polish  diet  of  14.59  a  |)ropo.sal  for  introducing 
improvements  of  such  a  vital  character,  that  had 
they  been  adopted,  a  separation  of  the  Church  of 
Poland  from  Konie  would  have  been  the  immediate 
result.  "In  this  |ilan,"  says  Count  Krasinski,  "  of 
reforming  the  Church  of  Poland  he  maintained  that, 
Christ  having  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world,  the  Pope  had  no  authority  whatever  over 
the  king  of  Poland,  and  .should  not  be  even  address- 
ed by  the  latter  in  humble  terms  unbecoming  his 
dignity ;  that  Rome  was  drawing  every  year  from 
the  country  large  sums  uiuier  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion, but,  in  fact,  by  means  of  superstition  ;  and 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  inventing  most  unjust 
reasons  for  levying  taxes,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
employed,  not  for  the  real  wants  of  the  church,  but 
for  the  Pope's  private  interests ;  that  all  the  eccle- 
sia.stical  lawsuits  should  be  decided  in  the  countr)', 
and  not  at  Rome,  which  did  not  take  '  any  sheep 
witliout  wool;'  'that  there  were,  indeed,  amongst 
the  Poles  people  who  respected  the  Roman  scrib- 
blings  furnished  with  red  seals  and  heinj)en  strings, 
aiul  suspended  on  the  door  of  a  clnn-ch  ;  but  that  it 
was  wrong  to  submit  to  these  Italian  deceits.'  He 
farther  .says — •  Is  it  not  a  deceit  that  the  Pope  im- 
poses upon  us,  in  spite  of  the  king  and  the  senate, 
I  don't  know  what,  bulls  called  indulgences?  He 
gets  money  by  assuring  people  that  he  absolves  their 
sin ;  but  God  has  ,eaid  by  his  prophet — '•  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart,  ami  not  money."  The  Pope 
feigns  that  he  employs  his  treasures  for  the  erection 
of  churches  ;  but  he  does  it,  in  fact,  for  enriching  his 
relations.  I  shall  pass  in  silence  things  that  are  still 
worse.  There  are  monks  who  praise  still  such 
fables.  There  are  a  great  nmnber  of  preachers  and 
confessors  who  only  think  how  to  get  the  richest 
harvest,  and  who  indulge  themselves,  after  having 
plundered  the  jwor  jjcople.  He  complains  of  the 
gre.at  number  of  monks  unfit  for  the  clerical  office, 
.s.iying,  '  After  having  shaven  his  head  and  endowed 
a  cowl,  a  man  thinks  himself  fit  to  correct  the  whole 
world.  He  cries,  and  almost  bellows,  in  the  pulpit, 
because  he  sees  no  opponent.  Learned  men,  and 
even  those  who  possess  an  inferior  degree  of  know- 
ledge, caimot  listen  without  horror  to  the  nonsense, 
and  almost  blasphemy,  uttered  by  such  preachers.'" 
These  sentiments  avowed  by  a  Polish  senator  in  the 
assembly  of  the  states,  plainlj-  indicated  that  public 
opinion,  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  prepared 
for  the  gi-eat  ecclesiastical  reformation  which  com- 
menced a  centm-y  later  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
And  as  if  still  further  to  pave  the  way  for  that  impor- 
tant movement,  treat i.ses  were  at  every  little  interval 
issuing  from  the  press  in  Poland  containing  opinions 
which  Home  has  always  been  accustomed  to  br,aiMl  as 
heresies.  One  work,  in  i>:irticidar,  was  jiubli.slied  at 
Cracow  in  1515,  which  oj  eidy  advocsited  the  great 
Protestant  principle,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  must 
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be  believed,  ami  all  msi-ely  liiim.iM  ordinances  may 
be  dispensed  with.  The  date  of  the  appearance  of 
this  treatise  was  two  years  before  Ltither  publicly 
avowed  liis  opposition  to  Rome.  No  sooner, 'accord- 
ingly, did  the  German  Reformer  commence  his  war- 
fare with  the  Pope  thaJi  he  was  joined  by  many 
Poles,  more  especially  belonging  to  the  towns  of 
Polish  Prnssia ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  spread  in  Dantzic,  the  principality 
of  that  province,  that,  in  1524,  no  fewer  than  five 
churches  were  occupied  by  tlie  disciples  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg Reformer.  A  very  large  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Dantzic,  however,  still  adhered  to  the  old 
chnrch,  and  anxious  to  restore  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  they  despatched  a  deputation  to  Sigismund 
the  Fir.-t,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  throne  of 
Poland,  imploring  his  interposition.  The  monarch, 
moved  by  the  appeal  made  by  the  deputation,  wlio 
appeared  before  him  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  Dantzic,  restored  the  former 
state  of  things,  and  either  executed  or  banished  the 
principal  leaders  of  tlie  new  movement.  But  while 
for  purely  political  reasons  Sigismund  in  this  case 
acted  in  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive  manner, 
he  .allowed  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  to  spread 
in  all  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  without  per- 
secuting those  who  embraced  them.  And  even  in 
Dantzic  itself,  wlien  Lutheranism,  in  the  course  of 
a  kw  years,  began  to  be  again  preached  within  its 
walls,  be  refused  to  take  a  single  step  to  check  its 
progress,  so  that  in  the  subsequent  reign  it  became 
the  dominant  creed  of  that  city,  without,  however, 
infringing  upon  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  works  of  Luther  found  many  readers,  and 
even  adinirers,  in  Poland,  and  a  secret  society,  com- 
posed of  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  met  frequently 
to  discuss  religious  subjects,  including  those  points 
more  especiallv  which  tl-.e  rise  of  the  Reformation 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  mind.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  society  thai;  Anti  Trini- 
tarian opinions  were  first  adopted  as  a  creed  by 
several  individuals,  and  the  foundation  laid  in  Poland 
for  that  sect  whose  members  were  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Socinians  (which  see).  Tlie  spread 
of.  this  heresy,  however,  was  limited  to  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  while  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  the  Scriptural  views  of  the  Reformers  found 
ready  acceptance ;  a  result,  in  no  small  degree  owing 
to  the  arrival  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  a  thousand,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  own  country,  and  found  a  home  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Posen.  This  event  liappened  in  1548,  and 
the  public  worship  of  the  Brethren  being  conduct- 
ed in  tlie  Bohemian  language,  which  was  intelli 
gible  to  the  inhabitants  of  Posen.  attracted  towards 
them  the  sympathies  of  multitudes.  The  Romish 
bishop  of  Posen,  alarmed  at  the  influence  which 
tiie  Brethren  were  exercising  over  the  people  of 
his  diocese,  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  royal  edict 


for  their  expulsion  from  the  country.  This  order 
they  immediately  obeyed,  and  proceeded  to  Prussia, 
where  they  found  full  religious  liberty.  Next  year, 
however,  some  of  them  returned  to  Poland,  where 
they  bad  formerly  received  so  much  kindness,  and 
continued  their  labours  without  being  molested  in 
any  form.  Their  congregations  rapidly  increased, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  reached  the  large  number  of 
eighty  in  the  province  of  Great  Poland  alone,  while 
many  others  were  foinied  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  circumstance  occurred  about  this  time  which 
was  providentially  overruled  for  the  still  wider  dillu- 
sion  of  Protectant  principles  in  Puland.  The  students 
of  the  University  of  Cracow,  having  taken  ofl'ence 
at  some  real  or  imagined  affront  ofiered  them  by  the 
rector,  repaired  to  foreign  universities,  but  particu- 
larly to  the  newly  erected  University  of  Koiiigsberg, 
from  which  the  great  majority  of  tbem  returned 
home  imbued  with  Protestant  principles.  The  Re- 
formed doctrines  now  made  extraordinary  progress, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Cracow.  In  vain  did 
the  ]l(miish  clergy  denounce  the  growing  heresy ; 
all  their  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  and  at 
length  they  convened  a  general  synod  in  1651  to 
consider  the  whole  sidyect.  On  this  occasion  llo- 
sius,  bishop  of  Erineland,  conijiosed  his  celebrated 
Confession,  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  a  faithful  exposition  of  its  creed. 
The  synod  not  only  decreed,  that  this  creed  should 
be  signed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  but 
petitioned  the  king  that  a  royal  mandate  should  be 
issued  ordering  its  subscription  by  the  laity.  It  was 
now  resolved  that  a  violent  persecution  should  be 
commenced  against  the  lieretics,  and  this  determina- 
tion was  strengthened  by  an  encyclical  letter  from 
Rome,  recommending  the  extirpation  of  here-sy. 
Several  cases  of  blooily  persecution  occurred,  but 
the  nobles,  aroused  to  jealousy  by  the  high-handed 
measures  of  the  clergv',  openlv  declared  their  wish  to 
restrict  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  the  people 
were  unanimous  in  expressing  a  similar  desire. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Poland  when  the 
diet  of  1552  was  convened  ;  and  scarcely  had  its 
deliberations  been  commenced,  when  a  general  hos- 
tility was  evinced  by  the  members  to  episcopal  juris- 
diction. The  result  was,  that,  at  this  diet,  religious 
liberty  for  all  confessions  was  virtually  established 
in  Poland.  At  the  diet  of  1555  the  king  was  ear- 
nestly urged  to  convoke  a  national  synod  over  which 
be  himself  should  preside,  and  which  should  reform 
the  church  on  the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
was  proposed,  also,  to  invite  to  this  assembly  the 
most  distinguished  Reformers,  such  as  Calvin,  Beza, 
Melancthon,  and  Vergerius.  But  the  expectations 
of  the  Protestants  in  Poland  were  chiefly  turned  to- 
wards John  3.  Lasco  or  Laski,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England.  For  a  long 
time  he  remained   within  the  j/ale  of  the  Romish 
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Ciiurcli,  in  llic  liopo  t1i.it  it  would  be  possible  lo 
eStict  a  llefoimalioii  without  seceding  from  her  com- 
nuniion.  In  luiO  he  declared  his  aiiliertnce  to  the 
Protestant  Clnnch  on  the  principles  of  Zwingli. 
Tlie  high  rcpiilalion  which  Laski  had  already  gaiiud, 
both  ius  a  scholtir  and  a  Christian,  attracted  tlie 
marked  attention  of  the  Protestant  princes  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  several  of  whom  invited  him  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  their  dominions.  The  sovereign 
of  East  Friesland,  anxious  to  complete  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  in  that  country,  prevailed  upon 
Laski  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  superintend- 
ent of  all  its  churches.  To  cjirry  out  the  object  of 
bis  appointment  was  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty, considering  the  extreme  reluelaneo  which  pre- 
vailed to  the  entire  abolition  of  Uomish  rites,  but 
by  energy,  perseverance,  and  iincomiiromising  linn- 
ness,  he  succeeded,  in  the  brief  space  of  six  years, 
ill  rooting  out  the  last  remains  of  Romanism,  and 
fully  establishing  the  Protestant  religion  tln'ough- 
oiit  the  whole  of  the  churches  of  East  Friesland.  In 
1548  Laski  received  an  earnest  invitation  from  Cran- 
nior,  arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  to  join  tlie  distin- 
gui.-.hed  Uet'ormers,  who  had  repaired  to  England 
from  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  that  they  might 
complete  the  Reformation  of  the  church  in  that 
country.  Having  accepted  Cianmer's  invitation, 
the  Polish  Reloriiier  left  Friesland  and  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  appointed,  on  his  arrival  in  1550. 
superintendent  of  the  foreign  Protestant  congrega- 
tion established  at  London.  In  this  important 
sphere  ho  continued  to  labour  with  much  comfort 
and  success  until  the  demise  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
iiiid  the  accession  of  itlary  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  England,  and  compelled  l^aski 
with  his  congregation  to  leave  the  country.  This 
little  band  of  exiles,  headed  by  the  Polish  Reformer, 
were  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Uenmark, 
where,  on  landing,  they  were  received  at  lirst  with 
hospitality  and  kindness,  but,  through  the  inlluence 
of  the  Lutheran  divines,  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
seek  an  asylum  el-ewheie.  The  same  hatred  on  the 
part  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  was  shown  lo  the  con- 
gregation of  Laski  at  Lnbeck,  Hamburg,  and  Ros- 
tock. At  length  the  remnants  of  the  congregation 
found  in  Dantzic  a  peaceful  asylum,  while  Laski 
himself  retired  to  Friesland,  where  ho  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  attachment.  Li  a 
short  time,  however,  finding  his  position  by  no  means 
socoinforlable  as  at  lirst,  he  removed  to  Fiankfort- 
on-tlie- Maine,  where  he  established  a  church  for  the 
Belgian  Protestant  refugees,  and  made  various  at- 
tempts, without  success,  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and 
Protestant  churches. 

Througliont  all  his  wanderings  Laski's  thoughts 
were  habitually  turned  towards  Poland,  and  he  main- 
tained a  constant  intercourse  with  his  countrymen, 
and  also  with  his  sovereign,  Sigismund  Augustus, 
who  eiiterlaiiied  a  high  regard  for  him.  He  returned 
to  Poland  in  1556.  and  no  sooner  did  his  arrival  be- 


come known  than  the  Romish  clergy,  taking  the 
alarm,  hastened  to  implore  the  king  to  banish  from 
his  dominions  a  man  whom  they  describi'd  as  an 
outlawed  heretic,  and  the  source  of  troubles  and 
commotions  wherever  he  went.  To  this  representa- 
tion the  king  paid  no  regard;  and  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  bishojis  and  the  papal  nuncio,  L;uski  was  soon 
after  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
Reformed  churches  of  Little  Poland.  Through  bis 
influence  the  tenets  of  the  Swiss  Reformers  were 
extensively  adopted  by  the  liigher  classes  of  his 
countrymen.  The  chief  objects,  however,  which  he 
kept  steadily  in  view  were  the  union  of  all  Protestant 
sects,  and  the  ultimate  e.^tablishment  of  a  Reformed 
National  Church  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Church 
of  England,  tor  which  he  had  conceived  a  high 
admiration.  But  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  re- 
form were  much  we^ikened  by  the  rise  of  Antitriiii- 
tarian  sentiments  in  some  of  the  churches  which  he 
superintended.  He  struggled  htird,  and  not  williout 
success,  to  check  the  progress  of  these  opinions.  In 
the  public  affairs  of  the  church  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  assisted  in  preparing  the  version  of  the 
first  Protestant  Bible  in  Poland.  In  the  midst  of 
his  unwearied  labours  in  the  cause  of  the  Polish 
Reformation,  Laski  w.as  cut  off  in  1560,  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  fully  maturing  his  great  de- 
signs. 

One  of  the  last  oljects  on  which  the  Polish  Refor- 
mer had  set  his  heart,  was  the  speedy  convocation  of 
a  national  .synod.  This  propo.sal,  however,  met 
with  violent  opposition  tVom  Rome  and  its  partizans. 
The  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  despatched  a  legate  to  Poland 
with  letters  to  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  most 
influential  noblemen,  promising  to  effect  all  neces- 
sary reforms,  and  to  call  a  general  council.  Lippo- 
mani,  the  papal  legate,  w.os  an  able  man,  and  a  de- 
voted servant  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  Romish  clergy 
were  much  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  this  digni- 
tary in  the  country,  who  endeavoured,  but  without 
effect,  to  prevail  u|ion  the  king  to  adopt  violent  mea- 
sures for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  crafty 
emis.sary  of  the  Pope  succeeded  also  by  bis  intrigues 
in  fomenting  discord  among  the  Protestants.  He  as- 
sembled a  synod  of  the  Polish  clergy,  which,  while  it 
lamented  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  church, 
both  from  within  and  from  without,  jiassed  many 
resolutions  for  improving  its  condition,  and  coercing 
the  heretics.  The  extent  to  which  the  synod,  insti- 
gated by  LipponiKni,  pushed  their  jurisdiction  may 
be  seen  from  their  proceedings  in  a  case  of  alleged 
.sjicrilege  recorded  both  by  Romish  and  Protestant 
writers.  "  Dorothy  Lazecka,  a  poor  girl,  was  accused 
of  having  obtained  from  the  Dominican  monks  of 
Soehaezew  a  host,  feigning  to  receive  coinmunion.- 
It  was  said  that  she  wrap])ed  that  host  in  her  clothes, 
and  sold  it  to  the  Jews  of  a  neighbouring  village,  by 
whom  slie  hail  been  instigated  to  commit  this  act  ot 
sacrilege  by  the  bribe  of  three  dollars  and  a  gown 
embroidered  with  silk.     This  host  was  said  to  hav« 
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been  carried  by  the  Jews  to  tlie  synagogue,  wliere, 
being  pierced  with  needles,  it  emitted  a  quantity  of 
blood,  which  was  collected  into  a  flask.  The  .Tews 
tried  in  vain  to  prove  the  absui-dity  of  tlia  charge, 
arguing,  that  as  their  religion  did  not  permit  them 
to  believe  in  the  mvsteiy  of  traiisubstantiation,  they 
never  could  be  supposed  to  try  a  similar  experiment 
on  tlie  host,  which  they  considered  as  a  mere  wafer. 
The  synod,  influenced  by  Lippomani,  condemned 
them,  as  well  as  the  nnfortunate  woman,  to  be  burned 
alive.  Tlie  iniquitous  sentence  could  not,  however, 
be  put  into  execution  without  the  exequatur,  or  the 
contirmation  of  the  king,  which  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  obtained  from  the  enlightened  Sigismund 
Augustus.  The  Bishop  Przerembski,  who  was  also 
vice-chancellor  of  Poland,  made  a  report  to  the  king 
of  the  above-mentioned  case,  which  he  described  in 
expressions  of  pious  horror,  entreating  the  monarch 
not  to  allow  such  a  crime,  committed  against  the 
Divine  Majesty,  to  go  unpunished.  Myszkowski,  a 
great  dignitarv  of  the  crown,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
became  so  indignant  at  this  report,  that  he  could  not 
restrain  his  anger,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  the  king  from  using  violence  against  the 
prelate,  the  impiety  and  absurdity  of  whose  accusa- 
tion he  exposed  in  strong  language.  The  monarch 
declared  that  he  would  not  believe  such  absurdities, 
and  sent  an  order  to  the  Starost  (chief  magistrate  or 
governor)  of  Sochaczew  to  release  the  accused  par- 
ties; but  the  vice-chancellor  forged  tlie  exequatur, 
by  attaching  the  royal  seal  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  monarch,  and  sent  .an  order  that  the  sentence  of 
the  synod  .should  be  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  king,  being  informed  of  this  nefarious  act 
of  the  bishop,  immediately  despatched  a  messenger 
to  prevent  its  effects.  It  was,  however,  too  hue; 
and  the  judicial  murder  was  perpetrated."  This 
atrocious  afiair  excited,  of  course,  a  great  sen.sation 
throughout  Poland,  and  awakened  such  feelings  of 
hatred  against  Lippomani,  that  he  lost  no  time  in 
quitting  the  coimtry,  a  step  which  was  absolutely 
necessary,  indeed,  as  his  life  was  in  danger. 

The  Polish  Reformation  went  steadily  forward  in 
spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  Rome  and  its  emissaries. 
In  Liihuania  particularly,  it  received  a  strong  ijn- 
pulse  from  the  influence  exerted  in  its  favom-  by 
Prince  Radziwill,  who  h.ad  been  intru.sted  by  the 
monarch  with  almost  the  sole  government  of  that 
province.  Taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  which 
be  thus  possessed  for  advancing  the  good  work,  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  Reformed  wor.ship  both 
in  the  rural  districts  and  in  many  towns.  He  built 
also  a  splendid  church  and  college  in  Vilna,  the  capi- 
tal of  Lithuania.  To  this  enlightened  and  pious  noble- 
man, besides,  is  due  the  merit  of  having  caused  to  be 
translated  and  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  the  lirst 
Protestant  Bible  in  the  Polish  language.  It  was 
published  in  15G4,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  n.ime 
of  the  Radziwillian  Bible.  The  death  of  Radzi- 
will the  Black,  as  he  w.as  termed,  which  hajipened  in 
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1-565,  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Lithuania ;  but  happily  his  cousin  and  successor, 
Radziwill  the  Red.  was  also  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  and  founded  a  number  of  Pro- 
testant churches  and  schools,  which  he  endowed  with 
landed  projierty  for  their  permanent  support. 

The  king  of  Poland  was  strongly  urged,  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  clergy,  to  reform  the  church  by  means  of  a 
national  synod,  but  he  was  of  too  irresolute  a  character 
to  take  a  step  so  decided.  He  adopted,  however,  a 
middle  course,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Pope  Paul  IV. 
at  the  council  of  Trent,  demanding  the  concession  of 
the  five  following  points  :  (1.)  The  performance  of 
the  mass  in  the  national  language.  (2.)  The  dispen- 
sation of  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  (3.)  The 
toleration  of  the  marriage  of  priests.  (4.)  The  abo- 
lition of  tlie  annates  or  first  fruits  of  benefices.  (5.) 
The  convocation  of  a  national  council  for  the  reform 
of  abuses,  and  the  union  of  different  sects.  These 
demands,  of  course,  were  rejected  by  his  Holiness. 
But  the  Protestants  in  Poland,  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  conduct  of  the  Pope,  became  bolder 
every  day  in  their  opposition  to  the  Romanists.  At 
the  diet  of  1559  a  proposal  was  made  lo  deprive  the 
bishops  of  all  participation  in  the  atVairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  sworn 
servants  of  a  foreign  potentate.  This  motion, 
though  strenuously  urged  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  diet,  was  not  earned ;  but  a  few  years  later,  in 
1563,  the  diet  agi-eed  to  convoke  a  general  national 
synod,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  reli- 
gious parties  in  Poland — a  measure  which  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  carried  mto  effect  had  it 
not  been  prevented  by  the  dexterity  and  diiilomatic 
craft  of  Cardinal  Connnendoni,  who  succeeded  in 
dissuading  the  king  from  assembling  a  national 
council. 

The  establishment  of  a  Reformed  Polish  Church 
was  much  impeded  by  the  dissensions  which  divided 
the  Protestants  amongst  themselves.  At  that  time, 
in  tact,  no  less  than  three  parties  existed  in  Poland, 
each  adhering  to  its  own  separate  Confession.  Thus 
the  Bohemian  or  Waldensian  Confession  had  its 
own  ardent  admirers,  chiefly  in  Great  Poland  ; 
the  Genevese  or  Calvinistic  Confession  in  Lithuania 
and  Southern  Poland ;  and  tlie  Lutheran  or  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  towns  inhabited  by  burghers  of 
German  origin.  Of  these  the  Bohemian  and  the 
Genevese  Confessions  were  so  completely  agreed  on 
almost  all  points,  that  their  respective  supporters 
found  no  difliculty  in  t'orniing  a  union  in  1555,  not, 
indeed,  incorporating  into  one  body,  but  holding 
spiritual  fellowship  together,  while  each  church  retain- 
ed its  own  separate  hierarchy.  This  union  being  the 
first  which  took  place  among  Protestant  churches 
after  the  Reformation,  caused  great  joy  among  the 
Reformers  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  two 
churches  thus  united  wished  to  include  the  Luthei- 
ans  also  in  tlie  alliance,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist 
3l 
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seemed  likely  to  prove  iin  iiisupenible  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  any  union  with  the  Lutheran  churches. 
An  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  effect  so  desira- 
ble an  object.  For  this  purpose  a  synod  of  the 
Bohemian  and  Genevese  cliurches  of  Poland  was 
convoked  in  1557,  and  presided  over  by  John  Laski. 
.■^.t  this  synod  overtures  were  made  to  the  Luther- 
ans to  join  the  union,  but  to  no  effect,  and  they  still 
continued  to  accuse  the  Hohcniian  church  of  heresy. 
The  obstacles  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  union 
among  the  Protestants  of  Poland,  only  roused  the 
Bohemians  to  exert  themselves  still  more  actively  for 
its  atlaiiunent.  They  forwarded  copies  of  their  Con- 
fession of  Faith  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany, 
and  to  the  chief  Reformers,  both  of  that  country  and 
of  Switzerland,  and  received  strong  testimonials 
of  approval,  so  strong,  indeed,  as  to  silence  for  a 
time  the  objections  of  the  Lutherans.  Shortly,  how- 
ever, the  good  understanding  which  had  begun  was 
interrupted  by  the  unreasonable  demands  of  some 
Polish  Lutheran  divines,  tliat  tlie  other  Protestant 
denominations  should  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  The  Bohemians,  therefore,  in  15G8,  sub- 
mitted their  Confession  to  the  University  of  Wit- 
temherg,  and  received  from  that  learned  body  a 
strong  expression  of  their  approbation,  which  so 
operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  Lutherans  that  from 
that  time  they  ceased  to  charge  the  Bohemian  Cluuxh 
with  heresy. 

The  long-desired  union  was  at  length  effected  in 
1570.  A  synod  having  assembled  in  the  town  of 
Sandomir,  in  April  of  that  year,  iinally  concluded 
and  signed  the  terms  of  union  under  the  name  of 
the  CoxsiSNsus  OF  S'ANDKMnt  (which  see).  This 
important  step  excited  the  utmost  alarm  among  the 
Romanists,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  it  into  discre- 
dit. But  the  union  itself  was  essentially  hollow  and 
imperfect.  The  Confessions,  between  which  a  dog- 
malic  union  had  been  etVected,  ditfcred  on  a  point  of 
vital  imporlance, — the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist.  The  iniion,  accordingly,  w.as  rather  nomi- 
nal than  real  ;  and  many  Lutherans  directed  their 
whole  eli'orts  towards  bringing  about  a  disruption  of 
the  alliance  which  had  been  established  at  Sando- 
nur.  This  hostility  of  the  Lutherans  to  the  other 
Protestant  Confessions  was  very  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  Protestantism  in  general,  and  a  number 
of  noble  families,  followed  by  thousands  of  the  com- 
mon people,  disgusted  with  the  bitter  contentions 
which  raged  among  the  Protestants  of  ditferent  deno- 
minations, renounced  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  returned  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  .Vnolher 
circumstance  which  tended  to  weaken  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Poland,  was  the  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  a 
party  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Some  learned  divines  of  the  Reformed 
churches  combated  these  .\ntilrinitarian  doctrines, 
and  at  length,  in  15(1.'),  the  professors  of  these  doctrines 
seceded  from  their  brethren,  forming  themselves  into 
a  separate  ecelesiasticiil  organization,  called  by   its 


members  the  Minor  Reformed  Cliurch  of  Potaud. 
The  arrival  of  Faustus  Socinus  in  Poland  in  1579, 
led  to  the  tenets  of  the  Antitrinitarians  being  thrown 
into  a  definite  form,  and  to  the  formation  of  Soei- 
nian  congregations,  chielly  composed  of  nobles,  among 
whom  there  were  many  wealtliy  lainlowners. 

VVlien  the  Consensus  of  Sandomir  was  concluded 
in  1570,  Protestantism  in  Poland  had  reached  it.s 
highest  state  of  prosperity.  Many  churches  and 
schools,  belonging  to  Protestants  of  various  denomi- 
nations, had  been  established;  the  Scriptures  had 
been  traiL-^lated  and  printed  in  the  national  language  ; 
and  religious  liberty  was  enjoyed  in  Poland  to  a  de- 
gree unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  These 
favourable  circumstances  attracted  great  numbers  of 
foreigners  who  sought  an  asylum  from  religious  per- 
secution. Among  these,  besides  many  Italian  and 
French  refugees,  there  were  also  a  great  ninnber  of 
Scotch  families  settled  in  different  parts  of  Poland, 
whose  descendants  are  found  there  at  this  day. 

.\t  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  Ro- 
manism had,  to  !i  great  extent,  lost  its  hold  of  the  Po- 
lish nation.  The  most  intlucntial  portion  of  the  nobi- 
lity were  on  the  side  of  Pi'otestantism,  whilst  many 
jiowerful  families,  and  the  population  generally,  of 
the  eastern  ]iroviiices  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church. 
Nav,  even  within  the  national  church  itselt",  not  only 
was  the  primate  favourable  to  Retormed  principles, 
but  many  even  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  a  eimsider- 
able  proportion  of  the  laity,  would  have  welcomed 
any  ])roposal  to  correct  the  flagrant  abuses  which 
had  in  course  of  time  crept  into  the  church.  In  the 
senate,  also,  the  great  propcu'tion  of  the  members 
were  either  Protestants  or  belonged  to  the  Greek 
Clun-eh ;  and  even  the  king  himself  showed  a  de- 
cided leaning  towards  the  adherents  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Poland,  in- 
deed, was  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin,  but  in  this  hour 
of  its  extremest  danger,  it  was  mainly  saved  by  the 
exertions  of  Cardinal  Hosius,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  age.  This  zealous  Romish  dignitary 
had  early  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  hcjstility 
to  the  Protestants,  and  now  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated a  cardin.al,  he  used  every  effort  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland.  Finding, 
however,  that  his  own  church  was  last  losing  ground, 
and  that  Reformed  principles  were  almost  certain 
ere  long  to  obtain  the  ascendency,  he  called  to  his 
aid  the  newly  established  order  of  Jesuits,  several  of 
whom  arrived  from  Rome  in  15G4,  and  by  their  in- 
trigues and  agitation  the  whole  country  was  made 
for  a  long  period  the  scene  of  the  most  unseemly 
conunotions. 

During  the  lite  of  Sigismund  .Vugustus,  the  Pro- 
testants indulged  the  hope  that,  .all hough  naturally 
of  a  wavering  and  undecided  character,  he  might 
])ossibly  decide  on  the  establishment  of  a  Retormed 
National  Church  ;  but  the  death  of  that  monarch 
without  issue,  in  1572,  put  an  end  to  all  such  expec- 
tations.    The  Jaghelionian  dynasty,  which  had  gov- 
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enied  Poland  for  two  centuries,  was  now  extinct. 
\u  earnest  struggle  commenced,  tl]erefore,  between 
the  Protestants  and  Romanists,  each  party  being 
anxious  that  the  vacant  tlnone  should  be  tilled  by  a 
zealous  supporter  of  their  church.  The  Romanists, 
headed  by  Cardinal  Commendoni,  were  anxious  to 
confer  the  crown  upon  the  Archduke  Erne.st,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  Second,  and  were  even 
ready  to  secure  tlieir  object  by  force.  Coligny  and 
the  French  Protestants  had  for  some  time,  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  entertained 
the  project  of  placing  Henry  of  Valois.  duke  of 
Anjon,  on  the  Polish  throne ;  and  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  the  mother  of  the  duke,  eagerly  lent  her 
approbation  to  the  proposal. 

The  diet  of  con\ocalion  assembled  at  Warsaw  in 
January  1573,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  tor  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country 
during  the  interregnum.  At  this  diet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  Romi.sh  bishops,  instigated 
by  Commendoni,  a  law  was  passed  establishing  a  per- 
fect equality  of  riglits  among  all  the  Christian  Con- 
fessions of  Poland,  guaranteeing  the  dignities  and 
privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  but  abo- 
lishing the  obligation  of  church  patrons  to  bestow 
the  benefices  in  their  git't  exclusively  on  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergymen.  The  election  of  a  new  monarch 
was  arranged  to  take  place  on  tlie  7th  April  at  Ka- 
mien,  near  Warsaw.  The  principal  competitors  for 
tlie  throne  of  Poland  were  the  two  princes  already 
mentioned  ;  and  although  meanwhile  the  horrid  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  had  rendered  the  Polish 
Protestants  somewhat  afraid  to  commit  their  interests 
to  a  French  prince,  yet  being  unwilling  to  involve 
their  country  in  a  civil  war,  they  accepted  Henry, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  accordingly  elected  king  of 
Poland. 

A  deputation  of  twelve  noblemen  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Paris,  to  announce  to  Henry 
lii.-:  election,  and  on  the  10th  September  1573  the 
ceremony  of  presenting  tlie  diploma  of  election  took 
place  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  presentation  are  interesting  as 
manifesting  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Polish  Ro- 
manists. "  Tiie  Bishop  KarnkoHski,  a  member  of 
tlie  Polish  embas.sy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cere- 
mony, entered  a  protest  against  the  clause  for  secur- 
ing religious  liberty,  inserted  in  the  oath  which  the 
new  monarcli  was  to  take  on  that  occasion.  This  act 
produced  some  confusion,  the  Protestant  Zborowski 
liaving  interrupted  the  solemnity  with  tlie  following 
words,  addressed  to  Montluc  :  '  Had  you  not  accepted, 
in  the  name  of  the  duke,  the  conditions  of  religious 
liberty,  our  opposition  would  have  prevented  this 
duke  from  being  elected  our  monarch.'  Henry 
feigned  to  be  astonished,  as  if  he  did  not  understand 
the  subject  in  dispute ;  but  Zborowski  addressed 
him,  saying, '  I  repeat,  sire,  that  if  your  ambassadors 
had  not  accepted  the  condition  of  liberty  to  tlie  con- 
tending religious  persuasions,  our  opposition  would 


have  prevented  yon  from  being  elected  king ;  and 
that  if  you  do  not  confirm  these  conditions,  you  shall 
not  be  our  king.'  After  this,  the  members  of  the 
embassy  surrounded  tlieir  new  monarch,  and  Her 
hurt,  a  Roman  Catholic,  read  the  formula  of  the 
oath  prescriljed  by  the  electing  diet,  which  Henry 
rejieated  witliout  any  opposition.  The  Bishop  Karn- 
kowski,  wlio  had  stood  aside,  approached  the  king 
after  he  had  sworn,  and  protested  that  the  religious 
liberty,  secured  by  the  royal  oath,  was  not  to  injure 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  king 
gave  him  a  written  testimony  in  favour  of  that  pro- 
test." 

Henry  set  ont  for  Poland,  but  after  what  liad 
passed,  the  fears  of  tlie  Protestants  were  far  from 
being  allayed,  and  they  resolved  carefully  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  new  monarch  at  his  coronation, 
Firley,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  insisted 
that  on  that  solemn  occasion,  tlie  oath  taken  at 
Paris  should  be  repeated  ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  ceremony,  when  tlie  crown  was  about  to  be  placed 
on  Henry's  head,  Firley  boldly  advanced  forward  and 
interrupted  the  proceedings,  declaring  in  name  of 
the  Protestants  of  Poland,  that  unless  the  Parisian 
oath  was  taken  the  coronation  would  not  be  allowed  to 
go  forward.  The  scroll  of  the  oath  was  put  into  the 
king's  liand  as  he  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and 
Firley,  taking  the  crown,  said  to  Henry  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  If  you  will  not  swear,  you  shall  not  reign." 
The  intrepid  conduct  of  the  Protestant  leader  struck 
the  whole  assembly  with  awe,  and  the  king  had  no 
alternative  but  to  repeat  the  oath.  Thus  the  reli- 
gious liberties  of  Poland  were  saved  from  utter  over- 
throw, and  the  nation  delivered  from  an  impending 
civil  war. 

The  Polish  Protestants  were  naturally  suspicious 
of  their  new  king,  knowing  that  having  taken  the 
oath  by  compulsiun,  he  was  not  likely  to  respect 
their  rights.  The  Romish  bisliops,  on  the  other 
hand,  supported  by  tlie  favour  of  the  monarch, 
formed  projects  for  extending  their  influence,  and  an 
impression  rapidly  spread  through  the  country,  that 
Henry  had  become  a  ready  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests.  This  feeling,  combined  with  disgust  at  his 
profligacy,  rendered  him  so  unpopular,  and  his  sub- 
jects so  discontented,  that  the  country  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  speedily  plunged  into  a  civil 
war,  had  not  the  king  fortunately  disappeared,  having 
secretly  lelt  Poland  for  France  on  learning  that  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  had  opened  the 
way  for  his  succession  to  tlic  throne  of  France.  The 
crown  of  Poland  was  now  conferred  upon  Stephen 
Batory,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  had  earned  so 
high  a  reputation,  that  although  an  avowed  Pro- 
testant, his  election  met  with  no  ojiposition  from  the 
Romish  clergy.  The  delegation  wliicli  announced 
to  Stephen  his  election  to  the  throne,  was  composed  ol 
thirteen  members,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  Romanist, 
but  this  man,  Solikowski  by  name,  succeeded  in  per 
suading  the  new  monarcli,  that  if  he  would  secure 
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Iiiinsclf  on  tlic  throne,  lie  must  profess  the  IJomaii 
Catholic  reli^i'iii.  Next  (k_v,  accordingly,  to  the 
disinay  ol'tlie  I'loteslaiit  delegates,  Stephen  was  seen 
devoutly  kneeling  at  mass.  During  his  reign,  which 
lasted  ten  years,  he  maintained  inviolate  the  rights 
of  the  Anti-Uonianist  Conle?sions,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  influence  of  his  queen,  who  was  a 
bigoted  lioinanist,  he  openly  encouraged  and  patron- 
ized the  Jesuits,  by  founding  and  endowing  various 
educational  institutions  in  connection  with  their 
order. 

Stephen  Uafory  died  in  1586,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sigismund  III.,  in  whose  reign  the  IJomish  party 
acquired  nuich  strengtli,  while  many  of  the  Protest- 
ants had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  general  Con- 
fession, and  sought  to  renew  the  former  controver- 
sies which  had  so  much  weakened  their  iiilluence  in 
the  country.  Poland  was  unliappily  subjected  to  the 
rule  of  this  infatuated  monarch  from  1587  to  1632, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  long  period  his  po- 
licy was  uniformly  directed  towards  tlic  promotion  of 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Tlie  Jesuits  exercised  an 
unlimited  influence  over  the  government ;  and  all  the 
ortices  of  state  and  posts  of  honour  were  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  Romanists,  .and  more  especially  upon 
proselytes,  wlio,  from  motives  of  interest,  had  re- 
nounced the  principles  of  the  Refurmation.  The 
whole  country  was  covered  with  Jesuit  colleges  and 
schools,  thus  enabling  the  disciples  of  Loyola  most 
effectually  to  exercise  dominion  over  all  classes  of 
the  people.  "  Tlie  melanclioly  eiVects  of  their  edu- 
aition,"  says  Count  Knisinski,  "  soon  became  mani- 
fest. By  the  close  of  Sigismund  the  Third's  reign, 
when  the  Jesuits  had  become  almost  exclusive  mas- 
ter of  public  schools,  national  literature  had  declined 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  advanced  during  the  preceding 
century.  It  is  remarlcable,  indeed,  that  Poland, 
which,  iVom  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sigismund  the  Third  (1632), 
had  produced  many  spleiulid  works  on  diiicrent 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  in  the  national  as 
well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  can  boast  of  but  very 
few  works  of  merit  from  that  epoch  to  the  second 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  un- 
limited sway  of  the  Jesuits  over  the  national  educii- 
tion.  The  Polish  language,  which  had  obtained  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  soon  corrupted  by  an  absurd  admixture  of 
Latin  ;  and  a  barbarous  style,  called  Macaronic,  dis- 
figured Polish  literature  for  more  than  a  century. 
As  the  chief  object  of  the  Jesuits  was  to  combat  the 
Anti-Rom.anists,  the  principal  subject  of  their  in- 
struction was  polemicid  divinity;  .and  the  most 
talented  of  their  students,  instead  of  acquiring  sound 
knowledge,  by  which  they  might  become  useful 
members  of  society,  wjisted  their  time  in  dialectic 
subtilties  and  quibbles.  The  disciples  of  Loyola 
knew  well,  that  of  all  the  we;ikne.<ses  to  which  hu- 
juaii  nature  is  subject,  vanity  is  the  most  .accessible ; 
and  they  were  as  prodigal  of  praise  to  partizans  as 


they  were  of  abuse  to  antagonists.  Thus  the  bene- 
factors of  their  order  became  the  objects  of  the  most 
fulsome  ,adul,alion,  which  nothing  but  the  corrupted 
t.tste  acquired  in  their  schools  could  have  rendered 
palatable.  Their  bombastic  panegyrics,  lavished  up- 
on the  most  uninq)orlant  persons,  became,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  almost  the  only 
literature  of  the  country — proof  snflicient  of  the  de- 
graded state  of  the  public  to  which  such  productions 
could  be  acceptable.  An  additional  proof  of  the 
retrocession  of  the  national  intellect,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  taste,  under  the  witlicring  influence  of  the 
.lesuits,  is  that  the  most  cla.>sicjil  productions  of  the 
sixteenth  centmy, — the  Augustan  era  of  the  Polish 
literature, — were  not  reprinted  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, although,  after  the  revival  of  leaniing  in  Poland, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
went  through  many  editions,  and  still  continue  to  be 
reprinted.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  this 
deplorable  condition  of  the  national  intellect  j>ro- 
duced  the  most  pernicious  efiects  on  the  politiail  as 
well  as  social  state  of  the  country.  The  eidightcned 
statei^men  who  had  appeared  during  the  reign  of 
Sigismund  the  Third, — the  Zamoyskis,  the  Sapiehas, 
the  Zalkiewskis,  whose  efTorts  counterbalanced  fur  a 
time  the  baneful  efVects  of  that  fatal  reign,  as  well  as 
some  excellent  autliors  who  wrote  during  the  same  pe- 
riod,— were  educated  under  another  system  ;  fortliat 
of  the  Jesuits  could  not  produce  any  political  or  liter- 
ary chariicter  with  enlarged  views.  Some  exceptions 
there  were  to  this  general  rule;  but  the  views  of 
enlightened  men  could  not  be  but  utterly  Io.st  on 
a  public  which,  instead  of  advancing  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  were  trained  to  forget  the  science  and 
wisdom  of  its  ancestors.  It  was,  therefore,  no  won- 
der that  sound  notions  of  law  and  right  became 
obscured,  and  gave  way  to  absurd  prejudices  of  pri- 
vilege and  caste,  by  which  liberty  degenerated  into 
licentiousness;  whilst  the  .«tate  of  the  peasantry  was 
degraded  into  that  of  predial  servitude." 

Not  contented  with  secretly  imbuing  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  Romanist  principles,  the  .Icsuits 
connived  at  the  ill-treatment  to  which  many  Pro- 
testants were  subjected,  and  the  courts  of  justice  be- 
ing wholly  under  Jesuit  inflnence,  it  was  vain  for  the 
injured  to  look  for  legal  redress.  Riotous  mobs  with 
complete  impunity  destroyed  the  Protestant  churches 
in  Cracow,  Posen,  Vilna,  and  other  places.  The 
natural  result  of  the  advei'se  circumstances  in  which 
Protestants  were  placed  under  this  long  but  disas- 
trous reign  was,  that  their  numbers  were  d.aily  dim- 
inished, and  wli.u  was  perhaps  more  melancholy  still, 
those  who  held  fast  to  Reformed  principles  were 
divided  into  contending  factions,  and  although  the 
Conaciisiis  of  SaiiJoiin'r  maintained  an  apparent  union 
for  a  time,  that  covenant  even  wiis  finally  dissolved 
by  the  Lnthcrans.  An  attempt  wjis  made  without 
effect  to  .arrange  a  union  between  the  Protestanis 
and  the  Greek  Chmch  at  a  meeting  convened  at 
V'ilna   in   1509,   ami   although  a   confederation  for 
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mutual  defence  was  concluded,  it  led  to  no  practical 
results. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Sigismund  III. 
tlie  cause  of  Protestantism  was  in  a  state  of  the 
deepest  depression.  But  his  son  and  successor,  Vla- 
dislav IV.,  was  a  person  of  a  very  ditlerent  cbarac- 
■  ter,  and  so  opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  that  he  would  not 
allow  a  single  member  of  that  order  to  be  near  liis 
court.  He  distributed  offices  and  rewards  solely 
according  to  merit,  and  being  naturally  of  a  mild 
disposition,  he  discountenanced  all  persecution  on 
account  of  religion.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
eli'ect  a  general  reconciliation,  or,  at  least,  a  mutual 
understanding,  between  the  contending  parties,  by 
means  of  a  religious  discussion  held  at  Thorn  in 
1644.  But  the  early  death  of  this  benevolent  mon- 
arch changed  the  whole  aspect  of  att'airs.  His 
brother,  John  Casimir,  who  succeeded  him,  had  been 
a  Jesuit  and  a  cardinal ;  but  the  Pope  had  relieved 
him  from  his  vows  on  his  election  to  the  throne. 
From  a  monarch,  who  had  formerly  been  a  llomisli 
ecclesiastic,  the  Protestants  had  every  thing  to  fear, 
and  little  to  expect.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
utmost  discontent  began  to  prevail  among  all  classes, 
and  the  country  having  been  invaded  by  Charles 
Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  the  people  were  disposed 
to  place  him  upon  the  throne  of  Poland.  Elated, 
however,  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  that  haughty 
monarch  declined  to  accept  the  sovereignty  in  any 
otiier  inode  than  by  conquest,  whereupon  the  Poles, 
rising  as  one  man,  drove  him  from  the  country.  Peace 
■was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva  in  16G0;  but 
not  until  the  Protestants  had  suffered  much  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  king  had  taken  refuge  in  Silesia 
during  the  Swedish  invasion,  and  on  his  retm-n  to 
Poland,  he  committed  himself  to  the  special  care  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  vowing  that  he  would  convert  the 
heretics  by  force  if  necessary.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Protestants  still  remained  after  all  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  among 
them  were  several  influential  families,  who,  besides, 
were  supported  by  the  interest  of  the  Protestant 
princes  throughout  Eiu'ope.  The  king,  therefore, 
judged  it  best  to  direct  the  wdiole  force  of  his  perse- 
cution against  the  Socinians,  whom  he  banished  from 
the  kingdom,  declaring  it  to  be  henceforth  a  capital 
crime  to  propagate,  or  even  profess  Socinianism,  in 
Poland. 

The  ranks  of  the  Protestants  were  now  completely 
broken,  and  the  Roman  clergy  acquired  and  exer- 
cised nearly  uncontrolled  power.  John  Sobieski, 
during  his  .short  reign,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  religious  persecution  ;  but  he  found  himself  una- 
ble to  maintain  the  laws  whicli  still  acknowledged  a 
perfect  eipiality  of  religious  confessions.  Augus- 
tus II.,  also,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1696, 
confirmed,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  rights  and  hber- 
ties  of  the  Protestants,  but  wilh  the  addition  of  a 
new  condilion,  th.'it  he  should  never  gr.ant  them  sena- 
torial   or  any  other  important  dignities  and  offices. 


This  monarch  had  renounced  Lutheranism  in  order 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  now  that  he  had 
secured  his  object,  he  allowed  the  llomish  bishops 
to  treat  the  heretics  as  they  chose.  Augustus  hav- 
ing been  expelled  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
Stanislaus  Leszczymski  was  elected  in  1704,  and 
the  accession  of  this  enliglitened  monarch  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  Protestants.  The  treaty  of  alliance 
concluded  between  Stanislaus  and  the  Swedish  sov- 
ereign gu.tranteed  to  the  Protestants  of  Poland  tlie 
rights  and  liberties  secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of 
their  country,  abolishing  all  the  restrictions  imposed 
in  later  times.  But  such  favourable  circumstances 
were  of  short  continuance.  Stanislaus  was  driven 
froin  liis  throne  by  Peter,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and 
Augustus  II.  again  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Civil 
commotions  now  arose,  which  were  only  terminated 
by  the  mediation  of  Peter  tlie  Great,  who  concluded 
a  treaty  at  Warsaw  in  1716,  into  whicli  the  Roman- 
ists had  sufficient  influence  to  get  a  clause  inserted 
to  the  following  elVect, — "  That  all  the  Protestant 
churches  wliich  had  been  built  since  163'2  should  be 
demolished,  and  that  the  Protestants  shoidd  not  be 
permitted,  except  in  places  where  they  had  churches 
previously  to  the  above-mentioned  time,  to  have 
an}'  public  or  private  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  or  singing.  A  breach  of  this  regulation 
was  to  be  puiuslied,  for  the  first  time  by  a  line,  for 
the  second  by  imprisonment,  for  the  third  by  ban- 
ishment. Foreign  ministers  were  allowed  to  have 
divine  service  in  their  dwellings,  but  the  natives  who 
should  assist  at  it  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  above- 
mentioned  penalties," 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  excited  feelings  of  dis- 
content and  alarm,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  Pro- 
testants, but  also  of  the  more  enliglitened  portion  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Protests  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  against  the  measure.  But  all  remonstrance 
was  vain  ;  the  Romanists  contiimed  to  prosecute  the 
Protestants  with  inveterate  rancour,  in  some  cases 
even  to  blood.  The  Protestant  powers  of  Europe, 
from  time  to  time,  made  representations  in  favour  of 
the  Polish  Protestants  ;  but  instead  of  alleviating 
their  jiersecutions,  these  remonstrances  only  in- 
creased their  severity.  In  1733,  an  act  was  passed 
excluding  them  from  the  general  diet,  and  from  all 
public  offices,  but  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  their 
peace,  their  persons,  and  their  projierty  inviolable, 
and  that  they  nn'ght  hold  military  rank  and  occupy 
the  crown-lands. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus  III.,  which  lasted 
from  1733  to  1764,  the  condition  of  the  Polish  Pm- 
testants  was  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  and  despair- 
ing of  relief  from  every  other  quarter,  they  threw 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  foreign  powers, 
by  whose  interference  they  were  .idmitted,  in  1767, 
to  equal  rights  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  This 
was  followed  by  the  .ibolilion  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  1773.  Augustus  had  throughout  his  reign  kept 
Poland  in  a  state  of  subserviency  to  Russia,  and 
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I  t)iat  power  placed  liis  successor  Ponintowski  on  tlie 
I  throne.  Wlien  Catliarine  II.,  empress  of  linssia, 
obtnined  possession  oftlie  Polish  Russian  provinces, 
part  of  tlic  people  became  members  of  the  United 
Greek  Church,  and  part  joined  the  Russian  Church. 
And  even  the  most  bigoted  Runiaiiists  were  gained 
over  in  course  of  time,  so  that  at  the  synod  of  Polotsk, 
in  18H9,  the  hii;her  clerjry  of  Lithuania  and  White 
Russia,  declared  the  readiness  of  their  jieople  to 
join  the  Russo-Oreek  Ohurih,  and,  accordingly, 
these  Uiiiates  or  United  Greeks,  to  the  number  of 
2.000,000,  were  received  hick  into  the  Muscovite 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Cluuch  on  their  solemn  dis- 
avowal of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  declaration  of 
their  belief  in  the  sole  Headsliip  of  Christ  over  his 
Church.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  after  condemning 
the  Polish  insurrection  in  IS.'il,  now  beheld  the 
schools  in  Poland  closed  against  all  ecclesiastical 
inriueuce,  the  confisc.ited  property  of  the  church 
given  to  the  Greek  nobility,  and  ,all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  bishops  .ind  Home  strictly  prohibited. 

It  is  computed  that  the  Protestant  Poles  amount  in 
round  numbers  to  442,000.  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  found  in  Prussia  Proper  and  Silesia.  There  is 
a  considerable  number  of  Protest<ints  in  Poland  it- 
self, but  these  are  chiefly  German  settlers.  In  th.at 
part  of  Pol.ind  which  was  annexed  to  Russia  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  it  was  calculated  in  1845.  that,  in 
a  population  of  4,857.250  souls,  there  were  252.009 
Lutherans,  3,790  Reformed,  and  546  Moravians. 
In  Prussian  Poland,  according  to  the  census  of  1846, 
there  were  in  the  provinces  of  ancient  Polish  Prus- 
sia, in  a  population  of  1,019.105  souls,  502,148  Pro- 
testants ;  and  in  that  of  Posen,  in  a  population  of 
1.3f)4..399  souls,  there  were  416,648  Protestants.  As 
the  Prussian  government  is  anxious  to  use  all  me.ins 
of  Germanizing  its  Slavonic  subjects,  the  worship,  in 
almost  all  the  churches  of  Prussian  Poland,  is  con- 
ducted in  the  German  language,  and  the  service  in 
Polish  is  discouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

POLI.VS,  a  surname  given  by  the  .Vtlienians  to 
At/icna,  as  being  the  goddess  who  protected  the  city. 

POLIEIA,  a  festival  anciently  observed  at  Thebus 
in  Greece,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  when  a  bull  w.as 
wiint  to  he  .sacrificed. 

POLIEl'S,  a  surname  of  Zens,  uiulcr  which  he 
was  worshipped  at  Athens,  as  the  protector  of  the 
city.  The  god  had  an  .-iltar  on  the  .\cropolis,  on 
which  a  bull  w,-is  sacrificed. 

PGLI  UCIIO.S,  a  surname  of  several  deities  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  believed  to  be  the 
guardians  of  cities. 

POLLIXCIORES.  ar,  appellation  given  by  the 
ancient  Romans  to  those  who  washed  and  anointed 
the  dead  preparatory  to  burial.  Sec  UlCAD  (Rites 
OF  thk"!. 

POLLUX.    See  Dioscuri. 

POLYGAMY,  the  practice  of  liaviug  more  than 
one  wife  .it  the  sanu>  time.  This  evil  was  tolerated 
among  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  Hebrews.     Hut  it 


was  undoubtedly  a  perversion  of  the  original  institu- 
tion of  marriage,  which  was  limited  to  the  union  ol 
one  man  with  one  woman.  "  For  this  cause."  said 
He  who  created  them  male  and  female,  "shall a  man 
leave  his  father  and  nu>therand  cleave  unto  his  wife, 
•ind  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Whom  God 
therefore  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
.isunder."  Thus  God,  in  instituting  the  marriage 
relation,  united  two,  namely,  (■ne  man  aiui  one  wo- 
man. Any  deviation  from  this  anangcment,  there- 
fore, is  in  distinct  opposition  to  God's  ajipoinlment. 
The  only  instance  of  jiolygamy  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  during  the  tirst  two  tliou.«aud  years  alter 
the  institution  of  marriage,  was  that  of  Lamech, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  considered  bv  him- 
self, and  those  around  him,  as  sinful.  We  tind 
Abraham  afterwards  taking  to  himself  concubines, 
or  secondary  wives,  and  his  example  was  follow- 
ed by  the  other  patriarchs.  Polygamy  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  time 
of  Jloses,  and  a  satist'actory  explanation  of  it  was 
given  by  our  blessed  Lord  when  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce  :  "  Mo.ses  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  your  hearts  sutTercd  you  to  put  awav  your 
wives  :  but  from  the  begiiniing  it  was  not  so."  It 
was  a  permission,  not  a  command.  It  was  a  posi- 
tive temporary  regulation  of  Moses  as  a  political 
governor,  not  of  God  as  a  moral  ruler.  The  Jews  had 
become  hardened  in  their  hearts;  they  were  harsh 
and  severe  even  to  their  own  flesh.  Their  nearest 
relatives  they  treated  with  cruelly  aiid  injustice.  Un- 
til the  people  could  be  brought  into  such  a  state  that 
they  could  understand  and  feel  the  force  of  law,  it 
was  necessary  for  their  rulers  meanwhile  to  devise 
prudential  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
their  lawlessness.  "  All  the  evils,"  says  Dr.  Gardiner 
Spring,  "  of  that  early  and  idolatnuis  age  cf  the 
world  could  not  be  remedied  in  a  moment.  And 
such  was  tlie  state  of  society,  that  not  even  until  the 
advent  of  the  Saviour  was  the  institution  of  m.irriage 
restored  to  its  primeval  integrity  by  revoking  the 
permission  of  polyg.imy  and  divorce.  Experience 
has  abundantly  and  painfully  proved  that  polvgamv 
debases  and  brutalizes  both  the  body  and  the  mind, 
and  renders  society  incapable  of  those  generous  and 
reliued  alVections,  which,  if  duly  cultivated,  would  be 
found  to  be  the  inheritance  even  of  our  fallen  n.i- 
ture.  Where  is  an  instance  in  which  polvgamv 
has  not  been  the  source  of  many  and  bitter  calami- 
ties in  the  domestic  circle  .and  to  the  state?  Where 
has  it  reared  a  virtuous,  heaven-taught  progeny  ? 
Where  has  it  been  distinguished  for  anv  of  the 
moral  virtues;  or  rather,  where  has  it  not  been  dis- 
tinguished for  the  most  fearful  degeneracy  of  man- 
ners? Where  has  it  even  been  found  friendly  to 
population?  It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  number 
of  male  infants  exceeds  that  of  females,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nineteen  to  eighteen,  the  excess  of  the 
males  scarcely  pro\iding  for  their  greater  consum))- 
tion    by    war,  seafaring,  and  other  dangerous   and 
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iinliealtliy  occiipauons.  It  seems  to  have  been  tlie 
'  order  of  nature  tliat  one  woman  sliould  be  assigned 
to  one  man.'  And  wliere  has  polygamy  ever  been 
friendly  to  tlie  pliysieal  and  intellectual  cliaracter  of 
the  population  ?  The  Turks  are  polyganiists,  and 
so  are  the  Asiatics;  but  how  inferior  a  people  to  the 
anoient  Greeks  and  Romans  !" 

The  practice  of  polygamy  has  sometimes  been  al- 
leged to  originate  in  tlie  influence  of  climate,  but 
the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  tlie  coldest  as  well 
as  in  the  warmest  climates  it  is  found  to  exist.  And 
though  it  must  be  admitted  to  prevail  more  exten- 
sively in  regions  situated  towards  tlie  soutli,  the  more 
probable  cause  of  tliis  peculiarity  will  be  tonnd  in  an- 
cient usage  or  religion.  That  Moses  prohibited  polyga- 
my is  tisiially  proved  by  a  reference  to  Lev.  xviii.  18, 
"  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  lier  sister,  to  vex 
her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  besides  the  other  in 
her  life-time  ;"  or  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  "  Tliou  slialt 
not  take  one  wife  to  anotlier."  Hut  the  jirecise 
meaning  of  this  passage  is  much  disputed,  and  Micha- 
elis,  following  the  Talmud,  alleges  that  tlie  Mosaic 
law  does  not  prohibit  more  than  one  wife,  although 
lie  admits  that  it  does  not  sanction  a  man  liaving  as 
many  wives  as  lie  pleased.  Selden,  in  his  learned 
work  De  Uxnre  Hehraica,  '  On  the  Hebrew  Wife,' 
informs  us,  that  the  Jewisii  Rabbis  held  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Moses  to  extend  only  beyond  four  wives. 
And  Moliammed,  following  as  lie  did  in  many  cases 
the  Rabbinical  interpretations,  fixes  upon  four  as 
the  number  of  wives  to  be  allowed  to  the  faithful, 
and  commands  that  tliat  number  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

.A.moiig  tlie  ancient  heathen  nations  a  plurality  of 
wives  was  positively  forbidden.  Thus  in  tlie  Code 
of  Justinian  there  occurs  an  edict  of  Diocletian, 
which  declares  that  no  Roman  was  allowed  to  have 
two  wives  at  once,  but  was  liable  to  be  punislied 
before  a  competent  judge.  Salliist  tells  us  tliat  the 
Ivimaiis  were  wont  to  deride  polygamy  in  the  bar- 
barians, and  though  Julius  Caesar,  aceoiding  to  Sue- 
tonius, attempted  to  pass  a  law  in  favour  of  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  he  was  unable  to  effect  it. 
I'lutarch  remarks,  that  Mark  Antony  w,as  the  first 
among  the  Romans  who  had  two  wives.  Among 
the  Scandinavian  nations  polygamy,  if  it  prevailed, 
as  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  at  an  early  period  of 
their  history,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse  about  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  At  all  events  no  men- 
lion  is  made  of  this  custom  in  any  of  the  Sagas 
relating  to  Iceland. 

Polygamy  is  retained  at  this  day  in  all  Moham- 
medan countries,  and  throughout  the  whole  Eastern 
world  ;  but  in  Western  nations  it  is  universally  pro- 
hibited. The  only  exce[ition  to  this  last  remark 
occurs  among  the  Mormons  in  the  valley  of  tlie 
(ireat  Salt  Lake  in  tlie  far  interior  of  North  America. 
Tills  strange  sect  teaches  that  the  use  and  fciumlalion 
of  matrimony  is  to  raise  up  a  peculiar  holy  pi'n|ilo 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  the  Son,  tliat  at   tlie  Mil- 


lennium they  may  be  raised  to  reign  with  him,  and 
the  glory  of  the  man  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  his  houseliold  of  children,  wives,  and  ser- 
vants. Quoting  tlie  Scripture,  that  "  the  man  is  not 
without  the  woman,  nor  the  woman  without  the 
man,"  they  affirm  that  it  is  tlie  duty  of  every  man  to 
marry  at  least  once,  and  that  a  woman  cannot  enter 
into  the  Iieavenly  kingdom  without  a  husband  to  in- 
troduce her  as  belonging  to  himsidf.  The  addition 
of  wives  after  the  first  to  a  man's  family  is  called  a 
"sealing  to  him,"  a  process  wliicli  constitutes  a  rela- 
tion with  all  the  riglits  and  sanctions  of  niatrimony. 
The  introduction  and  continuance  of  the  baneful  and 
immoral  practice  of  polygamy  is  likely,  sooner  or 
later,  to  prove  destructive  to  the  whole  system  of 
Mormonism.     See  Mai;1!IAGE. 

POLYHYiMNIA,  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  one  of 
the  nine  Musi-;s  (which  see).  She  presided  over 
lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed  to  have  invented  the 
lyre. 

POLYNESIANS  (Religion  of  the).  The  term 
"Polynesia,"  or  many  islands,  is  apidied  to  the  nu- 
merous groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
them  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  tlie  Polynesians  were  involved  in  gross 
heathen  darkness  and  superstition.  Their  objects 
of  worship  were  of  three  kinds — their  deitied  ances- 
tors, their  idols,  and  their  Ktus  (which  see).  Their 
ancestors  were  converted  into  divinities  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  they  had  conferred  upon 
mankind.  Thus  one  of  their  progenitors  was  be- 
lieved to  have  created  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
"  Anotlier  tradition,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  '  Nar- 
rative of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,'  "stated  that  the  heavens  were  originally  so 
close  to  the  earth  that  men  ciuild  not  walk,  but  were 
compelled  to  crawl.  This  was  a  serious  evil ;  but, 
at  lengtli,  an  indi\idual  conceived  the  sublime  idea  of 
elevating  the  heavens  to  a  more  convenient  height. 
For  this  purpose,  he  put  forth  his  utmost  energy; 
and,  by  the  first  eftbrl,  raised  them  to  the  fop  of  a 
tender  plant,  called  to-c,  nbout  four  teet  high.  There 
he  deposited  them  until  lie  was  refreshed ;  when,  by 
a  second  effort,  he  lifted  them  to  the  height  of  a 
tree  called  kauariht,  which  is  as  large  as  the  svca- 
more.  By  the  third  attempt  he  carried  them  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountains;  and,  after  a  long  interval 
of  repo.se,  and  by  a  most  prodigious  effort,  he  ele- 
vated them  to  their  present  situation.  This  vast 
undertaking,  however,  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
myriads  of  dragon  flies,  which,  with  their  wings, 
severed  the  cords  that  conliiied  the  heavens  to  the 
earth.  Now  this  individual  was  deified  ;  and  up  to 
the  moment  that  Christianity  was  embraced,  the  de- 
luded inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  'the  Elevator 
of  the  heavens.' "  The  Polynesians  had  various  otlier 
gods  who  were  deified  men.  The  chief  of  these  deities, 
to  whom  motliers  dedicated  their  children,  were 
Hiro,  the  god  of  thieves,  and  Oro,  the  god  of  war 
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Tlie  idols  worshipped  were  dilTereut  iii  almost  every 
island  and  district.  Tlie  Etii  has  been  already  de- 
scribed ill  a  separate  article.  Besides  the  mimjroiis 
objects  ot"  adoration,  the  islanders  generally,  and  the 
Siimoans  in  particular,  iiad  a  v.i^ue  ide;i  of  a  .Saprema 
Being,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Tangaroa; 
The  mode  in  which  these  gods  were  adored  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Williams :  "  The  worship  presented 
to  these  deities  consisted  in  prayers,  incantations, 
and  offerings  of  pigs,  lish,  vegetable  food,  native 
cloth,  c;inoes,  and  other  valuable  property.  To  these 
must  be  added,  human  sacrifices,  which,  at  some  of 
the  islands,  were  feirfuily  common.  An  idea  may 
be  formed  of  their  addresses  to  the  gods  from  ihe 
sentence  with  which  they  invariably  concluded. 
Il.ivin^  presented  the  gift,  the  priest  would  say. 
'  Now,  if  you  are  a  god  of  mercy,  come  this  way,  ami 
be  propitious  to  this  oiTering  ;  but,  if  you  are  a  god 
of  anger,  go  outside  the  world,  you  shall  neither  have 
temples,  offerings,  nor  worshippers  here.'  The  in- 
fliction of  injuries  upon  themselves,  was  another 
mode  in  which  they  worshipped  their  gods.  It  was 
a  frequent  practice  with  the  Sandwich  islanders,  in 
performing  some  of  their  rites,  to  knock  out  their 
frontteoth ;  and  the  Friendly  islanders,  to  cut  off 
one  or  two  of  the  bones  of  their  little  fingers.  This, 
indeed,  was  so  common,  that  scarce  an  adult  could 
be  found  wiio  had  not  in  this  way  mutilated  his 
hands.  On  one  ocojision,  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  a 
fine  young  woman  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
standing  by  my  side,  aiid  as  I  saw  by  the  state  of 
the  wound  that  she  had  recently  performed  the  cere- 
mony, I  took  her  hand,  and  asked  her  why  she  bad 
cut  off  her  finger?  Her  affecting  reply  was,  that 
her  mollier  was  ill,  and  that,  fevrful  lest  her  mother 
should  die,  she  had  done  this  to  induce  the  gods  to 
save  her.  '  Well,' said  I, '  how  did  you  doit  ?'  'Oh.' 
she  replied,  '  I  took  a  sharp  shell,  and  worked  it 
al)out  till  the  joint  was  separated,  and  then  I  allowed 
the  blood  to  stream  from  it.  This  w:us  my  o.ffering 
to  persuade  the  gods  to  restore  iny  mother.'  When, 
at  a  future  period,  another  offering  is  required,  they 
sever  the  second  joint  of  the  same  finger ;  and  when 
a  third  or  fourth  is  demanded,  they  amputate  the 
same  bones  of  the  other  little  finger ;  and  when  they 
have  no  more  joints  which  they  can  conveniently 
spare,  they  rub  tiie  stumps  of  their  mutilated  fnigers 
with  rough  stones,  untd  the  blood  again  streams  iVom' 
the  wound.  Thus  'are  their  soiTows  multiplied  who 
hasten  after  other  gods.'" 

The  most  affecting  of  the  religious  observances  of 
the  Polynesians  was  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims. 
T.iis  horrid  custom  did  not  prevail  at  the  Naviga- 
tor Islands ;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  fearful  extent 
at  the  Harvey  group,  and  still  more  at  the  Tahitiaii 
and  Society  Islands.  At  one  ceremony,  called  the 
Feast  of  Uestoration,  no  fewer  than  seven  human 
beings  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  On  the  eve  of  war, 
also,  it  was  customary  to  offer  human  victims.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  notice  the  circumstances  in 


which  the  last  sacrifice  of  this  kind  wns  offered  at 
Tahiti.  "  Pomare  was  about  to  fight  a  battle,  which 
would  confirm  him  in,  or  deprive  him  of,  his  domi- 
nions. To  propitiate  the  gods,  therefore,  by  the 
most  valuable  offerings  he  couhi  command,  was  with 
him  an  object  of  the  highest  concern.  For  this  pur- 
pose, rolls  of  native  cloth,  pigs,  fish,  and  immense 
quantities  of  other  food,  were  presented  at  the  inar- 
aes ;  but  still  a  alba,  or  sacrifice  was  demanded. 
Pomare,  therefore,  sent  two  of  his  messengers  to  the 
house  of  the  victim,  whom  he  had  marked  for  the 
occasion.  On  reaching  the  place,  they  inquired  of 
the  wife  where  her  husband  w;ts.  She  replied,  that 
he  was  in  such  a  place,  planting  bananas.  '  Well,' 
they  continued,  '  we  are  thirsty ;  give  us  some  cocoa- 
nut  water.'  She  told  them  thtit  she  had  no  nuts  in 
the  house,  but  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  climb  the 
trees,  and  take  as  many  as  they  desired.  They  then 
reijuosted  her  to  lend  them  the  o,  which  is  a  piece 
of  iron-wood,  about  four  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and 
a-lialf  in  diameter,  with  which  the  natives  open  the 
cocoa-nut.  She  cheerfully  complied  with  their  wishes, 
little  imagining  that  she  was  giving  them  the  in.stru- 
ment  which,  in  a  few  moments,  was  to  inliict  a  fatal 
blow  upon  the  head  of  her  husband.  Upon  receiving 
the  0.  the  men  left  the  house,  and  went  in  search  of 
their  victim  ;  and  the  woman  having  become  rather 
suspi'.;lous,  followed  them  shortly  after,  and  reached 
the  place  just  in  time  to  see  the  blow  infiicied  and 
her  husband  fall.  She  rushed  forward  to  give  vent 
to  her  agonized  feelings,  and  take  a  last  embrace ; 
but  site  was  immediately  seized,  and  bound  hand  and 
foot,  while  the  body  of  her  murdered  husband  was 
placed  in  a  long  basket  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
and  borne  from  her  sight.  It  appears  that  they 
were  always  exceedingly  careful  to  prevent  the  wife, 
or  daughter,  or  any  female  relative  from  touching 
the  corpse,  for  so  polluted  were  females  considered, 
that  a  victim  would  have  been  desecrated,  by  a  wo- 
man's touch  or  breath,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have 
rendered  it  luifit  for  .an  offering  to  the  gods.  AVhile 
tlie  men  were  carrying  their  victim  to  the  marae,  he 
recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow,  and, 
bound  as  he  w.as  in  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  b.xsket,  he  said 
to  his  murderers,  '  Friends,  I  know  what  you  intend 
to  do  witii  me — yon  are  about  to  kill  me,  and  offer 
me  as  a  tiibti  to  your  sav.age  gods ;  and  I  also  know 
that  it  is  useless  for  mo  to  beg  for  mercy,  for  you 
will  not  spare  my  life.  You  may  kill  my  body  ;  but 
you  cannof  hurt  my  soul;  t'or  I  have  begun  to  pray 
to  Jesus,  the  knowledge  of  whom  the  missionaries 
have  brought  to  our  island  :  you  may  kill  my  body, 
but  you  cannot  hurt  my  soul.'  Inste.-id  of  being 
moved  to  compassion  by  his  airecting  .address,  they 
laid  him  down  upon  the  ground,  placed  a  stone  under 
his  head,  and  with  another,  beat  it  to  pieces.  In  this 
state  they  carried  him  to  their  '  saviige  gods.'"  Tiiis 
was  the  liist  sacrifice  offered  to  the  gods  of  T.tliiti ;  for 
soon  after  Christianity  >vas  embraced,  and  the  altars 
of  their  gods  ceased  to  be  stained  with  human  blood. 


POLYSTAURION— POMPA. 
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The  Polviiesians,  in  theii'  lieathen  state,  liad  very 
peculiar  opinions  on  tlie  subject  of  a  future  world. 
The  Tahitians  believed  that  tliere  were  two  places 
for  departed  spirits.  Among  the  Rarotongans,  para- 
dise was  a  very  long  house  encircled  with  beautiful 
shrubs  and  flowers,  which  never  lost  their  bloom  or 
fragrance.  The  inmates,  enjoying  perpetual  youth 
and  beauty,  spent  their  days  in  dancing,  festivity, 
and  merriment.  The  hell  of  the  R:u-otongans  con- 
sisted in  being  compelled  to  crawl  round  this  house, 
witnessing  the  enjoyment  of  its  inmates  witliout  the 
possibility  of  sharing  it.  Tiie  terms  on  which  any 
one  could  tind  an  entrance  into  paradise,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liams informs  us,  were  these  :  "  In  order  to  secm-e 
the  admission  of  a  departed  spirit  to  future  joys,  the 
corpse  was  dressed  in  tlie  best  attire  the  relatives 
could  provide,  the  head  was  wreathed  with  flowers, 
and  other  decorations  were  added.  A  pig  was  then 
baked  whole,  and  placed  upon  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased, surrouud(;d  by  a  pile  of  vegetable  food. 
After  this,  supposing  the  departed  person  to  have 
been  a  son,  the  father  would  thus  address  the  corpse  ; 
'  My  son,  when  you  were  alive  I  treated  you  with 
kindness,  and  when  you  were  taken  ill  I  did  my  best  to 
restore  you  to  health  ;  and  now  you  are  dead,  tliere's 
your  momae  o,  or  property  of  admission.  Go.  my 
son,  and  with  that  gaiii  an  entrance  into  the  palace 
of  Tiki,'  (the  name  of  the  goil  of  this  paradise,)  'and 
do  not  come  to  this  world  again  to  disturb  and  alarm 
us.'  The  wliole  would  then  be  buried  ;  and,  if  they 
received  no  intimation  to  the  contrary  within  a  few- 
days  of  the  interment,  the  relatives  believed  that  the 
pig  and  the  other  food  had  obtained  for  him  the  desir- 
ed admittance.  If,  however,  a  cricket  was  heard  on 
the  premises,  it  was  considered  an  ill  omen ;  and 
they  would  immediately  utter  the  most  dismal  howl- 
iiigs,  and  such  expressions  as  the  Tollowiug: — •'  Oh, 
our  bi'otiier!  his  spirit  has  not  entered  the  paradise  ; 
he  is  sufiering  from  Imnger^ie  is  shivering  with 
cold!'  Forthwith  the  grave  would  be  opened,  and 
the  offering  repeated.  This  was  generallv  success- 
ful." 

The  Maori  of  New  Zealand  form  a  branch  of  the 
Polynesian  family,  and  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  uncontaminated  by  intercourse  with  other 
nations,  we  may  discover  in  their  superstitions  some 
of  the  primitive  notions  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  regarded  the 
origin  of  all  things  as  Night  and  Nothingness,  and 
even  the  older  gods  themselves  were  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  Night.  Another  series  of  divini- 
ties are  gods  of  light,  and  occupy  the  highest  and 
most  glorious  of  the  ten  heavens.  The  Etii  of  the 
other  districts  of  Polynesia,  was  called  Atna  in  the 
language  of  New  Zealand,  and  instead  of  being  wor- 
shipped like  the  IStn.  was  simply  regarded  as  a 
powerful  adversary,  skilled  in  supernatiu'al  arts,  and 
rendered  proof  against  all  ordinary  worship.  Hence 
arose  the  cliarms  and  incantations  wliich  form  the 
chief  element  in  Maori  worship.     The  souls  of  their 
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departed  ancestors  were  ranked  among  the  Atucs. 
Mr.  Hardwick,  hi  his  '  Christ  and  other  Masters,' 
describes  a  very  remarkable  ceremony  observed  by 
the  Maori,  which  seems  to  bear  no  very  remote  ana- 
logy to  Christian  baptism  :  "  Soon  after  the  biilh  of 
a  child,  the  custom  was  to  carry  it  to  the  priest,  wlio, 
at  the  close  of  some  preliminary  forms,  recited  a  long 
list  of  names  belonging  to  the  ancestors  of  the  child, 
iiud  ended  by  .selecting  one  of  them  for  it.  As  he 
pronounced  this  name  he  solemidy  sprinkled  the 
child  with  a  small  branch  of  the  karatmt  (coprosma 
lucida) :  while  in  other  districts  of  the  island,  where 
a  somewhat  ditVerent  rite  prevailed,  the  ceremony 
was  always  conducted  near  a  rimning  stream  in 
which  the  child,  when  it  received  its  name,  was  not 
unfrequently  immersed." 

An  institution,  which  is  common  to  the  Maori  and 
to  all  the  Polynesian  tribes,  is  the  Tuboo,  which  is  ap- 
plied both  to  sacred  things  and  persons.  Among  the 
Maori  the  head-chief  being  sacred  almost  to  divinity, 
his  house,  his  garments,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him  was  Taboo,  his  spiritual  essence  having  been 
supiiosed  to  be  communicated  to  everj-thing  that  he 
touched.  The  religion  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders, 
before  they  embraced  Christianity,  was  almo.st  en- 
tirely a  Taboo  system,  that  is,  a  system  of  religious 
prohibitions,  which  liad  extended  itself  veiy  widely, 
and  been  used  by  their  priests  and  kings  to  enlarge 
their  own  power  and  influence.  Temples  or  jnoraes  ex- 
isted in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  neither  temples  nor 
altars  existed  in  New  Zealand,  nor  in  the  Samoas  nor 
Navigators  I.slands.  The  form  of  superstition  most 
prev.alent  at  the  .Samoas  was  the  worship  of  the  Ettt, 
which  consisted  of  some  bird,  fish,  or  reptile,  in 
which  they  supposed  that  a  spirit  resided.  Reli- 
gious ceremonies  were  connected  with  almost  every 
event  of  their  lives.  They  presented  their  first-fruits 
to  their  gods,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  observed 
a  festival  as  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods,  for  tlie  mercies  of  the  past  year. 

POLYSTAURION  (Gr.  polus,  many,  and  st,vtros, 
a  cross),  a  name  given  sometimes  to  the  Phi'.lonion 
fwhieh  see^,  or  cloak  worn  by  the  Greek  patriarchs. 
It  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  numerous  crosses 
which  are  embroidered  upon  it. 

POLYTHKISM.     See  Idols,  Mythology. 

POMONA,  a  female  deity  among  the  ancient 
Romans  who  presided  over  fruit-trees.  Her  worship 
was  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  priest. 

POMORYANS,  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the 
Russo-Greek  Church,  who  believe  that  Antichrist 
has  already  come,  is  reigning  spiritually  in  the 
church,  and  destroying  its  purity,  both  in  doctrine 
and  discipline.  This  sect  zealously  oppose  the  in- 
novations of  Nikon  with  regard  to  the  church  books, 
and  prefer  a  life  of  solitude  and  celibacy.  They  re- 
baptize  those  who  join  them  from  other  sects. 

POMPA,  a  solemn  processicm  among  the  ancient 
heathens,  on   the  occasiim  of  a   sacred   festival,  a 
funeral,  a  triumi)h,  or  for  any  special  reasons. 
3  m 
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POMPA  CIRCENSIS— PONTIFI<:X. 


POMPA  CIUCENSIS,  the  siicred  piooession  witli 
whicli  the  Circeiisum  Games  were  hitroduced.  On 
this  occasion  the  statues  of  tlie  gods,  placed  on 
wooden  ]il;itfonns,  were  borne  upon  llie  slioulders  of 
men,  and  wlien  very  lieavv  they  were  drawn  along 
upon  wlieeled  carriages. 

POMPAIOI,  certain  gods  among  the  ancient 
Greelvs,  wlio  received  tliis  name  as  being  conductors 
by  tlie  way,  but  wliat  guds  are  specially  referred  to 
is  inicertain,  unless  Mcrc.itnj  be  meant,  whose  ofllce 
it  was  to  conduct  souls  to  Iladex.  On  certain  days 
called  Aroi'O.MP.-E  (which  sec),  sacriliccs  were 
otrereil  to  the  I'ompaioi. 

POMPS,  a  term  used  in  tlio  form  of  solemn  re- 
nunciation which  preceded  baptism  in  the  ancient 
Christian  clnirch.  The  form  referred  to  is  given  by 
the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  in  these 
words,  •'  I  renounce  Satan  and  his  works,  and  hi?,  jioiups, 
and  his  service,  and  his  angels,  and  his  inventions,  and 
all  things  that  belong  to  him  or  that  are  subject  to 
him."  l$y  the  pomps  of  the  devil  -appear  to  have 
been  meant  the  shows  and  games  of  heathen  idol.atry. 
And  even  after  idolatry  was  iii  a  great  measure 
destroyed,  and  the  public  games  and  shows  in  lionour 
of  the  gods  were  discontiinied,  the  expression  jiomjis- 
was  still  used  in  the  form  of  renunciation,  to  indicate 
the  vanity,  lewdness,  .and  profaiieiiess,  which  so  ex- 
tensively prevailed.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace 
this  renunciation  back  to  apostolic  times,  foimd- 
ing  it  on  the  exhortation  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  '•  Lay 
hold  on  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called, 
and  liast  professed  a  good  profession  before  many 
witnesses."  Others  again  arc  content  to  derive  it 
from  ancient  tradition.  That  it  existed  from  a  re- 
mote period  in  tlie  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
is  admftted  on  all  hands;  and  such  was  the  import- 
ance attached  to  this  renunciation,  that  as  .soon  as 
baptisteries  were  built,  a  place  was  assigned  peculiarly 
to  this  service,  the  porch  or  aute-room  being  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.  The  catechumens,  on  entering,  were 
placed  with  their  faces  to  the  west,  and  then  com- 
manded to  reuoimce  Satan  and  all  his  pomps,  with 
some  gesture  and  rite  expressing  indignation,  as  by 
stretching  out  their  hands,  or  folding  them,  or  strik- 
ing them  together;  and  sometimes  by  exsufflation, 
or  spitting  at  him  as  if  he  were  present.  In  this 
ceremony  the  faces  of  the  catechumens  were  turned 
towards  the  west,  as  being  the  place  of  darkness, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  the  reinnici.ation  of  him 
who  is  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  form  of  re- 
nunciation was  repeated  three  time.",  either  because 
there  were  three  things  which  were  renounced  in 
their  baptism,  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and  the  world; 
or  to  signity  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  hy 
wliom  they  were  adopted  as  sons  upon  renouncing 
Satan;  or  because  it  was  usual  in  cases  of  civil 
adoption  and  emancipation  of  slaves,  for  the  master 
to  yield  up  his  right  by  a  triple  renunciation.  See 
Baptism. 

PONGOL.  a  Hindu  festival  in  honour  of  the  Sun, 


which  is  celebrated  annually  on  the  ninth  of  January. 
The  high-caste  IJrahmans  look  upon  this  as  a  hicky 
and  propitious  day,  but  the  Sudras  hold  it  as  sacred, 
and  visit  one  anotberwith  presents.  They  boil  rice  on 
this  day  with  milk  outside  the  house  in  some  ]ilace  ex- 
[losed  to  the  sim's  rays,  and  when  that  luminary  with- 
draw.s,  they  cry  out  I'ongol,  aiul  repeat  it  four  times. 
The  rice  thus  boiled  is  regarded  as  very  lioly,  and 
kept  as  long  as  possible.  The  day  after  the  I'oiiijol, 
the  cows  and  bulValoes  are  led  out  early  into  the 
country,  having  their  heads  adorned  with  crowns  and 
cak('s.     See  Sun-woksiiip. 

PtJXTlKEX,  a  priest  among  the  ancient  Komaiis. 
Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  some  deriving  it  from  2>oiis,  a  bridge,  and 
facere,  to  make,  because  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  wlio  built  the  Sublician  bridge  in 
Jiome,  and  had  the  duty  committed  to  them  of  keep- 
ing it  in  repair;  others  deriving  it  from  jwiis,  a 
bridge,  and  facere,  in  the  sense  of  to  offer  or  sacrifice, 
referring  to  the  sacrifices  anciently  olTered  on  the 
Sublician  bridge.  At  the  first  institution  of  tlie 
]iontifices  by  Numa,  the  number  was  limited  to  four, 
who  were  constantly  chosen  out  of  the  nobility  till 
the  ye.ar  of  the  city  4,54.  when  live  more  were  added, 
while  the  augurs  received  the  same  addition.  The 
pontifices,  like  the  au,gnrs,  were  formed  into  a 
college,  whicli  Sylla  increased  by  the  addition  of 
seven;  tlie  first  eight  being  called  Pontijlces  Mnjorex, 
greater  priests,  and  the  rest  Ponlijicc-i  Minorci.  lesser 
priests.  At  the  head  of  the  college  was  the  PoNTl- 
FEX  Maximus  (which  see).  Jidius  Ca;sar  added 
one  to  the  number  of  Pontifices.  Their  number 
varied  during  the  empire,  but  tlie  general  number 
was  fifteen,  ;uid  they  lield  their  office  for  life.  If 
one  of  the  number  died,  the  members  of  the  college 
elected  a  successor.  This  mode  of  election  continued 
until  I),  c.  104,  when  the  right  was  transferred  by 
law  to  the  people,  at  least  in  so  far  as  concerned  the 
nomination  of  the  candidate,  who  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  college  of  priests.  This  kx  Domitin,  as  it 
was  called,  was  repealed  by  Sulla  the  dictator,  and 
the  earlier  mode  of  election  restored  so  far,  that  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  the  college  received  the  power  of 
nominating  two  candidates,  of  which  the  people 
elected  one.  Mark  Antony  restored  the  right  of  the 
college  of  Pontifices  in  its  full  extent. 

All  matters  of  religion  wliatever  were  under  tlie 
exclusive  superintendence  of  the  college  of  priest.s, 
and  they  were  required  to  regulate  everything  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  priests  and  their  attendants,  while 
they  themselves  were  responsible  neither  to  the 
.senate  nor  the  people.  The  functions  and  duties 
of  the  jmntificcs  were  minutely  detailed  in  the  Ponti- 
fical books  which  had  been  received  from  Numa. 
They  were  not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but 
of  the  worship  of  the  gods  generally,  including  all  re- 
liu'ious  ceremonies  public  and  private.  No  decision 
of  the  pontiiVs  was  valid  unless  it   had  the  sanction 
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of  three  members  of  tlie  colle,2;e.  The  pimishirient 
which  they  iiithcted  upon  offenders  seldom  exceeded 
a  tine,  but  hi  the  c:ise  of  incest  it  could  extend  to 
capital  pnnisliment. 

The  pontiiices  had  the  lionour  of  wearing  tlie  torja 
pratcxta,  but  they  made  use  only  of  the  common 
purple.  Tliev  wore  a  cap  called  the  galerus,  which 
was  composed  of  the  skin  of  the  beasts  oti'ered  in 
sacrifice,  and  was  of  a  conical  shape.  The  college 
of  priests  met  in  the  curia  regia  on  the  Via  Sacra, 
and  adjoining  to  this  building  was  the  house  in  whicli 
the  chief-priest  dwelt.  This  college  of  Pontifices 
continued  to  exist  until  paganism  had  given  place  to 
Christianity.  Cicero  speaks  of  three  individuals 
bearing  the  title  of  Pontifices  Minores,  but  in  all 
probability  they  were  simply  secretaries  of  the 
pontilical  college. 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS,  the  head  of  the  col- 
lege of  priests  among  the  ancient  Romans.  From 
the  institution  of  the  order  by  Nunia,  tlie  Pontifex 
Maximus  was  nniformly  a  patrician  until  n.  C.  254, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  a  plebeian  was  invested  with 
the  office.  For  some  lime  before  this  change  took 
place,  the  election  of  thi.s  liigh  dignitary  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  people,  but  afterwards  it  was  vested  in  the 
college  of  priests  themselves.  The  Pontifex  Ma.ci:iiii£ 
presided  over  the  college,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
head  of  all  the  sacerdotal  orders  of  the  country.  Plu- 
tarch, in  speaking  of  him,  says,  "  He  is  the  interpreter 
of  all  sacred  rites,  or  rather  a  superintendent  of  re- 
ligion, having  the  care  not  only  of  public  sacrifices, 
but  even  of  private  rites  and  offerings,  forbidding  the 
people  to  depart  from  the  stated  ceremonies,  and 
teaching  them  how  to  honour  and  pro[iiliate  the 
gods."  His  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  offices 
in  the  commonwealth.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  chief 
pontiff'  to  appoint  the  vestal  turi/ins  anil  the  Flumen-i. 
He  was  also  required  to  be  present  at  every  marriage 
which  was  celebrated  by  CoNFAUliicATio  (which 
see).  In  dignity  he  was  generally  on  a  footing  with 
the  reigning  sovereign,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  he  was  his  superior.  Indeed,  the  priestly  and 
the  regal  offices  were  often  combined  in  the  Siune  per- 
son. Numa  Pompilius,  who  in.stituted  the  order, 
assumed  the  office,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  though 
Livy  alleges,  tluit  at  that  time  there  were  two  differ- 
ent 2)ersons  bearing  the  same  name,  the  one  fidfilling 
the  royal,  and  the  otlier  the  priestly  functions.  Fes- 
tus  defines  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maxinms  to  be  the 
judge  and  arbiter  of  divine  and  human  affairs.  All  the 
emperors,  after  the  example  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus, were  either  reallv  or  nominally  high-]n'iests. 
Constantine,  and  several  of  the  Christian  emperors 
who  succeeded  him,  retained  among  their  other  titles 
that  of  PontifeX'  Miiximit<.  Gratian  was  the  first 
who  declined  it,  and  after  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
the  emperors  ceased  to  be,  and  eveii  to  call  them- 
selves, pontiff's. 

The  title  of  Pontifex  Mufriunis  came  to  be  used  in 
the  Christian  Church  at  an  early  period  of  ils  his- 


tory. When  bishops,  instend  of  being  simple  pas- 
tors of  congregations,  were  invested  witli  the  autlio- 
rity  of  superintendents  of  the  clergy  of  a  diocese, 
this  imposing  title  was  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
them.  Tertullian  applies  it  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
as  it  was  applied  to  all  other  bishops. 

PONTIFF  (Roman).     See  Popk. 

PONTIFICAL  BOOKS,  the  name  given  to  the 
books  which  contained  a  detailed  account  of  the  du- 
ties and  functions  belonging  to  the  imntifices  or  priests 
of  ancient  Rome.  They  are  said  to  have  been  drawn 
lip  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  to  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Ancus  Martins.  These  books 
cojitained  the  names  of  the  god.s,  and  the  various 
regulations  for  their  worship,  as  well  as  a  detailed 
description  of  the  functions,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
the  priests.  Additions  were  made  to  these  books  in 
coui-se  of  time  by  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  original  laws  and  regulations,  in 
regard  to  sacred  worship,  were  communicated  orally 
bv  Numa  to  the  pontiff's,  and  that  he  had  buried  the 
written  books  in  a  stone  chest  in  the  Janiculum  ; 
that  they  were  afterwards  found  in  B.  c.  181,  and 
given  to  the  city  praetor,  who  ordered  one  half  of 
them  to  be  burnt,  and  the  other  half  to  be  carefully 
preserved.  There  was  also  a  series  of  documents 
kept  by  the  Pontil'ex  Maximus  at  Rome  containing 
an  account  of  eclipses,  prodigies,  and  other  matters. 
These  annals  or  commentaries,  as  they  were  called, 
were  written  on  a  white  board,  which  was  suspended 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  chief  pontilf's  house, 
and  formed  the  only  historical  documents  which  the 
Romans  possessed  before  the  time  of  Quintns  Fa- 
bius  Pictor,  wlio  lived  dm-ing  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation 
to  his  own  time.  Hence  the  uncertainty,  as  Niebuhr 
affirms,  of  the  early  period  of  Roman  history. 

PONTlFlCAL"(RoMAN),the  book  of  the  bishops 
in  the  Romish  Clnn-eh.  It  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  li.art,  which  is  devoted  to  sacred  persons, 
treats  of  the  administration  of  the  .sacraments  of 
confirmation,  and  of  the  sacred  orders,  tlie  benedic- 
tion of  abbots  and  abbesses,  tlie  consecration  of  vir- 
gins, and  of  kings  and  queens  at  coronations,  and 
the  benediction  of  soldiers.  The  second  part  is  de- 
dicated to  the  consecration  of  sacred  things,  as  ot 
churclies,  altars,  cemeteries,  patens,  cups,  priestly  and 
episcopal  robes,  crosses,  images,  sacred  vessels,  relics, 
bells,  arms,  and  other  warlike  instruments.  The 
third  part  of  tlie  Pontifical  treats  of  sacred  occasions, 
ss,  foi'  example,  the  publication  of  the  moveable 
feasts,  the  expulsion  and  reconciliation  of  jienitents, 
the  preparation  of  the  feast  of  Coena  Domini,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  sacred  oils,  the  mode  of  conducting 
.synods,  of  degrading,  suspending,  and  excomnnnii- 
cating  the  various  orders  of  the  church,  reconciling 
apostates,  schismatics  or  heretics,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  arrangements,  that  bishops  may  be  guided  in 
every  part  of  tlieir  fimctions.  At  what  dale  the 
Pontilical   was  first  commenced  we   have  not  been 
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able  to  ascertain;  but  it  seems  to  have  gradually 
grown  up  with  the  advancing  progress  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy.  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  in  a  bull  dated 
159G,  speaks  of  the  incredible  anxiety,  aisidiious  and 
unwearied  care,  and  daily  labour  of  the  most  learned 
and  skilt'ul,  in  all  liturgical  matters  with  which  the 
Ponlilical  had  been  prcp-ircd,  ■•  cutting  oil"  whatever 
w;is  useless,  restoring  what  was  necessary,  amending 
errors,  and  correcting  irregularities,"  until  it  had 
reached  the  state  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Ui)inan  Churcli.  His  Holiness  further 
enacts,  that  former  Pontificals  be  suppressed  and 
abolished,  and  his  own  restored  ami  reformed  I'onti- 
ticiil  be  used  in  its  stead.  Urb.an  VIII.,  in  1644,  is- 
sued a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Pontifical, 
declaring,  that  "  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  found 
tliat  many  errors  had  crept  in,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  printers,  gr  from  other 
causes;"  and  so  late  as  1748  another  edition  was 
published  with  alterations  and  additions. 

POXTIFIC.\LL\,  the  pecuUar  badges  of  a  pon- 
titrs  or  bishop's  office,  though  the  term  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  any  ecclesiastical  dress. 

PONTIFIC.VrE,  the  state  or  dignity  of  a  pontiff 
or  high-priest ;  but  more  generally  used  in  our  day 
to  denote  the  reign  of  a  pope. 

POXTUS,  a  personilication  of  the  sea  among  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

POOR  MEN  OF  LYONS.    See  Waldexsians. 

POPA.    See  Cultrarius. 

POPE  (The),  a  title  claimed  exclusively  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  the  supreme  earthly  head  of  the 
Raman  CatJioUc  Church.  The  name  Pope  is  derived 
hompnim,  father,  as  Christian  bishops  were  anciently 
styled.  Cyprian,  Eplphanius,  and  Atlianaslus,  were 
c;illed  PapcE  or  Popes.  Bingham,  In  his  '  Christian 
\iitiquities,'  adduces  a  number  of  instances  to  prove 
th.it  every  bishop  was  formerly  called  Pupa  or  Pope. 
IJaronius,  a  Romish  historian,  admits  that  the  name 
Papa  continued  common  to  all  bishops  for  850  years, 
till  Hildebrand,  In  a  council  at  Rome  held  In  the 
year  1073,  decreed  that  there  should  be  but  one 
I'ope  in  the  whole  world.  From  that  period  the 
title  was  exclusively  appropriated  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  is  usually  addressed  as  Most  Holy  Fa- 
ther. 

The  mode  of  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in 
the  present  day  is  very  different  from  the  practice 
of  ancient  times.  He  was  not  chosen  by  a  general 
synod  of  prelates,  or  by  delegates  sent  from  various 
parts  of  Christendom  ;  but  by  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Rome.  Afterwards  the  emperors  assumed  to 
themselves  the  right  of  nomination  or  election. 
Hut  at  the  Laleran  council,  in  .\.  D.  1059,  Nicho- 
l.vs  II.  p.assed  a  special  law.  tliat  the  Pope  should 
be  chosen  by  the  cardin.al  bishops  and  priests,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  clergy  and 
the  Rom.an  jieople,  "  sjive  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  emperor,"  words  which  have  been  dilTerently  In- 
terpreted at  different  times.     But   though  the  elec- 


tion of  the  Pope  was  thus  wrested  from  the  emperoi^, 
a  keen  contest  was  afterwarcis  raiTicd  on  for  its 
recovery  by  the  princes  of  the  Gennaii  Slates,  more 
cspeci.ally  those  of  Siixony  and  the  house  of  Hohen- 
slaufcn.  These  contests,  however,  uniformly  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  Popes,  who,  encouraged  by 
success,  deprived  the  emperors  of  all  power  of  in- 
terference in  pap.'il  elections.  This  bold  step  was 
taken  by  Alexander  III.  in  1179,  who  decreed  that 
the  election  of  the  Pope  by  a  college  of  cardinals 
was  valid  in  itself,  wuhout  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
peror; and  similar  decrees  were  p.t«sed  by  Inno- 
cent III.  in  1215,  and  by  Innocent  IV.  In  1254. 
At  hist  the  conclave  of  cardinals,  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  day,  w.is  linally  established  by  Gregory  X. 
in  1274. 

In  the  election  of  a  Pope  there  are  three  modes, 
wiiich  are  equally  canonical.  The  tirst  is  by  accla- 
mation., a  mode  which  is  said  to  have  been  followed 
in  the  ease  of  the  election  of  St.  Fabian  in  a.  d.  238, 
on  whose  head  a  dove  descended,  and  he  was  there- 
upon elected  Pope  by  acclamation.  Gregory  Vil. 
also,  is  said  to  have  been  elected  in  1073  in  the  same 
m.anner.  The  second  mode  of  election  is  by  compro- 
mise, that  is,  when  the  cardinals  cannot  agree,  they 
may  depute  their  right  of  election  to  one,  two,  or 
more  of  iheir  number,  and  the  person  nominated  by 
the  deputies  is  acknowledged  as  lawful  Pope.  This 
was  the  mode  followed  in  the  election  of  Gregory  X. 
in  1271.  The  third  and  almost  invariable  mode  of 
election  in  later  times  is  by  scrutiny,  which  is  done 
by  means  of  printed  schedules,  the  blanks  of  which 
are  tilled  up  by  each  cjvrdinal,  with  liis  own  name, 
and  that  of  the  person  for  whom  he  votes.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  votes  are  in  favour  of  one 
individual,  he  is  forthwith  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 
If  there  be  not  two-thirds  in  favour  of  any  one,  the 
cardinals  proceed  to  a  second  vote  by  AcCESSUS 
(which  see),  which  is  still  done  by  means  of  printed 
schedules;  but  in  this  case  the  cardinals  am  acc«/« 
only  to  one  who  was  voted  for  in  the  preceding  scru- 
tiny, and  they  are  not  obliged  to  accede  to  any  one. 
When  at  length  a  majority  of  two-thirds  is  <jbtained 
in  favour  of  an  Individual,  the  gimsof  St.  Angelo  are 
tired  to  give  notice  of  the  election.  A  formal  pro- 
clamation is  now  read  from  a  balcony  above  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Qin'rinal  pal.ace.  As  soon 
as  the  newly-elected  Pope  has  consented  to  accept 
the  office,  he  takes  a  new  name  in  conformity  with 
the  example  of  St.  Peter,  who  is  alleged  by  Romish 
writers  to  have  changed  his  name  when  he  became 
bishop  of  Rome,  tVom  Simon  to  Peler. 

On  the  day  I'ullowing  the  election  of  the  Pope,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  .as  possible,  his  formal  installation 
takes  place.  The  ceremony  Is  thus  described  by  an 
eve-witness  of  undoubted  credibility,  Jlr.  Thomson 
of  Banchory  :  "  About  eleven  o'clock  the  procession 
bepm  to  arrive  from  the  Quirlnal  palace.  It  was 
Immensely  long.  The  cardiiuils  were  in  their  state 
carriages,  and  each  was  accompanied  by  several  car- 
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riages  full  of  attendants.  Tlie  .senator  .iiul  governor 
of  Ronie  formed  part  of  tlie  train.  The  Pope  was  in 
a  .state  coach,  drawn  by  six  black  horses,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  priest  riding  on  a  white  mnleand  bearing 
alarge  crueitix.  Tlie  proces.sioii  went  round  by  the 
back  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Pope  went  np  to  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel,  where  v.irioiis  ceremonies  were  performed 
which  I  did  not  see.  In  about  half  an  liour  the  pro- 
ces.sion  entered  the  centre  door  of  St.  Peter's.  In 
all  these  proce.s.sions  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
come  first,  tlien  bishops,  arelibisliop.s.  cardinals,  and 
lastly  the  Pope.  He  was  borne  aloft  on  his  throne, 
carried  by  twelve  bearers,  the  clioir  singing  Ecce  sa- 
cerths  magnus — 'Beliold  the  great  priist.'  At  the 
chapel  of  the  Santis.simo  he  stopped  and  adored  tlie 
host.  He  w.as  then  borne  forward  to  the  higli  altar, 
and,  passing  by  the  north  side  of  it,  alighted  in  a 
space  enclosed  for  the  use  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals 
on  the  east  side.  He  walked  up  to  the  altar,  prayed 
at  the  foot  of  it.  ascended  the  steps,  and  seated  liim- 
self  on  the  middle  of  the  altar,  on  the  very  spot 
where  tlie  ciboriuui  or  p\'x,  containing  the  host, 
usually  stands.  Tlie  cardinals  in  succession  went 
tlirough  the  ceremony  of  adoration  ;  this  ceremony 
is  performed  throe  times  :  tirst,  before  quitting  the 
conclave  ;  secondly,  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  before  the 
procession  came  into  St.  Peter's  ;  and  now  for  the 
third  time.  Each  cirdiual  prostrated  himself  before 
tlie  Pope,  tlien  kissed  his  toe,  or  rather  his  slipper, 
next  kissed  his  hand,  which  was  not  bare,  but  cov- 
ered by  the  cape  of  his  robes ;  and,  lastly,  the  I'ope 
embraced  each  twice,  and  when  all  had  gone  through 
this  ceremony,  the  Pope  rose  and  bestowed  his 
blessing  on  the  people  present,  and  retired  in  a  sedan 
cliair,  on  tlie  back  of  wliicli  there  is  embroidered  in 
gold  a  dove,  to  represent  the  Holy  Sjiirit." 

On  tlie  Sunday  after  his  instullation,  his  Holiness 
is  crowned  and  celebrates  his  first  mass.  Tliis  scene 
is  represented  as  gorgeous  and  imposing  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  as  the  splendid  procession  passes  into 
St.  Peter's,  and  advances  towards  the  high  altar,  a 
small  quantity  of  flax  is  three  times  kindled  by  an 
attendant  who  precedes  the  pontitf,  while  a  master 
of  ceremonies  each  time  exclaims  in  l^atin,  "  Holy 
Father,  thus  passes  the  glory  of  the  world;"  thus 
reminding  the  newly-elected  Pope  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  all  earthly  things.  The  altar  at  which  he 
is  for  the  first  time  to  perform  mass  as  supreme  pon- 
titf, is  decorated  witli  great  magnificence,  and  all  the 
vessels  are  either  of  .solid  gold,  or  of  silver-gilt  richly 
ornamenled  with  precious  stones.  After  part  of  the 
mass  has  been  performed,  the  oldest  cardinal-deacon 
invests  Iiim  with  the  pontiricjil  mantle,  pinning  it 
with  three  gold  pins,  each  adorned  by  an  emerald 
set  with  brilliants,  in  memory  of  the  three  nails 
wherewith  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  cross.  In 
performing  this  ceremony,  the  ofliciating  ecclesiastic 
addresses  the  Pope  in  these  words,  "Receive  the  holy 
mantle,  the  plenitude  of  the  pontifical  office,  to  tlie 
honour  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  most  glorious 


Virgin  Mary  his  mother,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  tlie  Hoi)-  Roman  Church." 
After  his  Holiness  has  concluded  the  service  of  the 
mass  and  taken  the  comnumion,  not  drinking  the 
wine,  however,  immediately  from  tlie  chalice,  but 
through  a  silver  pipe,  the  ceremony  of  coronation 
coinniences.  The  Pope  is  carried,  with  a  view  to  this 
ceremony,  to  the  external  balcony  above  the  centre 
door  of  St.  Peter,  the  choir  singing,  "a  golden  crown 
upon  his  head."  As  soon  as  he  has  taken  his  seat 
upon  a  throne  prepared  for  the  purpose,  an  appro- 
priate prayer  is  reciied  over  him.  The  second 
cardii:al-deacon  then  takes  off  the  Pope's  mitre,  and 
the  oldest  cardinal-deacon  places  the  triple  crown 
upon  his  head,  addressing  him  in  these  words.  "  Re- 
ceive the  tiara  adorned  with  three  crowns,  and  know 
th.at  thou  art  the  father  of  princes  and  kings,  tlie 
governor  of  the  worlil,  on  earth  vicar  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  is  honour  and  glory  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen."  The  Pope  tlicu  pronounces  the 
following  benediction:  •' Mav  the  holy  apostles 
Peter  and  Paid,  in  whose  power  and  authority  we 
confide,  intercede  for  us  with  the  Lord.  By  the 
jirayers  and  merits  of  the  blessed  JIary,  always  a 
Virgin,  of  the  blessed  Micliael  the  archangel,  of  the 
blessed  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  holy  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  the  saints,  may  Alniighly 
God  liave  mercy  upon  you,  and  may  Jesus  Christ, 
liaving  remitted  all  your  sins,  lead  you  to  life  ever- 
lasting.    Amen. 

"  M;iy  the  Almighty  and  merciful  Lord  grant  you 
indulgence,  absolution,  and  remission  of  all  your  sins, 
space  for  true  and  fruitful  repentance,  a  heart  always 
penitent,  and  amendment  of  life,  the  grace  .and  con- 
solation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  final  perseverance  in 
good  works." 

Then  rising  and  nialciiig  the  triple  sign  of  the 
cross,  he  bestows  the  usual  blessing: — ''And  m;>.v 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  the  Father,  the  Son, 
;ind  the  Holy  Spirit,  descend  upon  and  abide  with 
you  for  ever.  Amen."  Another  ceremony  is 
.afterwards  performed,  that  of  presenting  the  Pope 
wiih  two  keys,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of 
siher. 

The  origin  and  gradu.al  progress  of  the  power  of 
tlie  popes,  both  as  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers,  has 
been  already  fully  considered  under  the  article 
Papacy.  The  formal  establishment  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pope  may  be  dated  from  A.  D.  606,  when 
tlie  Bishop  of  Rome  assumed  tlie  title  of  Universal 
Bishop  and  supreme  head  of  the  church.  This  title 
was  ratified  by  Phocas  the  Greek  Emjieror,  who 
issued  an  edict,  revoking  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Constantinople  A.  D.  588,  which  entailed  the  title  of 
Univeisal  Bisliop  on  the  prelates  of  Constantinople, 
and  transferring  it  from  them  to  Boniface  and  liis 
successors.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Rome  was  now  de- 
clared the  head  of  the  whole  Catholic  church.  The 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  led  to  the  accession 
of  temporal  power.      This  was  accomplished  in  the 
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cijjlitli  cenliiiv,  by  tlie  real  or  ]ireteinlu(l  grains  of 
Pepin  and  Cliaileniai;ne. 

In  tlie  view  ol  Roman  Cai  holies,  the  following 
pivi-ogatives  belong  to  the  Pope.  '•(!.)  That  the 
Pope  alone  lias  power  to  call  or  convene  general 
councils.  (2.)  That  he  only,  in  |ier»on  or  by  his 
legate.-i,  can  pre.siiie  in  and  moderate  general 
councils.  (.3.)  That  he  alone  can  eonlirm  the  de- 
crees of  a  general  council.  (4.)  That  the  will  of 
the  Pope,  declared  by  way  of  precept  or  proclama- 
tion, concerning  the  sanction,  abrogation,  or  dis- 
pensation of  laws,  is  of  .sovereign  authority  in  the 
universal  church.  (5.)  That  the  Pope  i.s  the  foun- 
tain of  all  jurisdiction,  and  all  other  bishops,  pre- 
lates, and  clergy,  derive  their  authority  from  his 
nnuidate  or  counnission,  and  act  as  his  deputies  or 
commissioners.  (6.)  That  the  Pope  has  universal 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  demanding  subini.>ision 
and  obedience  from  them,  recpiiriiig  all  cases  of 
weight  to  be  referred  to  him,  citing  them  to  his  bar, 
examining  and  deciding  their  causes.  &c.  (7.)  That 
the  Pope,  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  prerogatives, 
)i;is  the  choice  or  election  of  bishops  and  pastors, 
the  confirmation  of  elections,  the  ordination  or  con- 
secration of  the  persons  to  office,  by  which  their 
character  or  authority  is  recognised,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion under  which  they  discharge  their  several  duties. 
(8.)  That  it  belongs  to  the  Pope  to  censure,  suspend, 
or  depose  bishops  or  pastors.  (9.)  That  the  bishop 
of  Rome  can  restore  censured,  suspended,  or  deposed 
prelates.  (10.)  That  he  possesses  the  right  of  re- 
ceiving appeals  from  all  inferior  judicatories,  for  the 
linal  determination  of  causes.  (11.)  That  the  Pope 
caimot  be  called  to  an  account,  judged,  or  deposed. 
(12.)  That  he  can  decide  controversies  in  faith, morals, 
and  discipline.  fl3.)  That  he  is  above  a  council. 
(14.)  That  he  is  infallible.  (15.)  That  be  has 
supreme  power  over  civil  m.-igist rates,  kingdoms, 
and  states,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters, 
by  divine  right.  (IG.)  That  the  Pope  is  lawt'idly  a 
tcmi)oral  or  civil  prince."  tio  far  have  the  popes 
sometimes  asserted  their  authority  to  reach,  that 
Gregory  VII.  maintained  that  he  was  rightful 
sovereign  of  the  whole  universe,  as  well  in  civil  as 
in  spiritual  concerns.  It  is  only  right  to  state  that 
the  Galilean  church,  and  all  who  are  opposed  to 
Ultramontane  principles,  deny  the  personal  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope,  and  believe  that  he  may  fall 
into  heresy  and  be  lawlully  deposed. 

Every  Romish  priest,  at  his  ordination,  declares  on 
oath  his  adherence  to  and  belief  in  the  C'reeil  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  in  the  eleventh  article  of  which  these 
words  occur,  "  I  ]iromise  and  swear  true  obedience 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to  St.  Peter,  Prince 
of  the -A. post les,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
Douay  Catechism  teaches  generally  in  regard  to  the 
whole  of  mankind,  '■  He  who  is  not  iu  due  connexion 
and  subordination  to  the  Pope  and  general  councils, 
must  needs  be  dead,  and  cannot  be  accounted  a 
member  of  the  church."    The  tlieory  of  the  Pope 


then,  as  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  may  be 
expressed  in  tlie  words  of  IJenedict  XIV.:  "The 
Pope  is  the  head  of  all  heads,  and  the  prince  moder- 
ator and  pastor  of  the  whole  (!hnrch  of  Christ  which 
is  under  heaven." 

I'OPKRY.  See  Pai'.\cv.  and  Ro.me  (Chuiich 
op). 

POPLIC.\NI,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
ALl!lGi:NSf:s  (which  see),  in  the  twelfth  century. 

POPOVSIICIIIXS,  one  of  the  two  great  branches 
into  which  the  H/t-yhilnih;  or  dissenters  t'rom  the 
UuxKO- Greek  Cliurc/i.  are  divided.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished I'roni  the  other  branch  by  having  priests, 
and  adirntting  the  national  priests  that  apostatize  to 
them  to  othciate  still  as  priests  without  re-ordina- 
tion. Dr.  Pinkerttm  enumerates  five  sects  compre- 
hended under  this  one  branch  of  dissenters,  who 
diii'er  from  each  oilier  on  minor  points,  but  par- 
ticularly on  outward  ceremonies.  The  live  sects  re- 
ferred to  are  the  Starohreihi  or  Old  Cercmonialists; 
the  Didcnnoflseliins;  the  PeretuinjaiiofUdiiiis ;  the 
E/irfinxi/lsc/iiiis;  and  the  T.sclmiiuhollai. 

PU1'L'L0N'I.\,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  as  being  the  jirotectress  of  the 
whole  Roman  people. 

PORCH.     See  Pu()PYr,.i:LM. 

POliPIIYRIAXS,  a  reproacht'ul  name  which  was 
ordered  by  Constantine  tlie  Great  to  be  given  to  the 
Ai:i.\NS  (which  see),  as  being,  like  Porphyry, 
enemies  to  Cliristianitv. 

PORRETAXI,  the  followers  of  Gilbert  de  la 
Porree,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  a  metaphysical  divine  of 
the  twelfth  century,  who  attempted  to  distinginsh 
the  divine  essence  from  the  Deity,  and  the  properties 
of  the  three  Divine  persons  from  the  persons  them- 
selves, not  in  reality  but  by  abstraction.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  distinctiotis  he  denied  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature.  Gilbert  was  accused  liy 
two  of  his  clergy  of  teaching  blasphemy,  and  at  their 
instigation  St.  Bernard  brought  the  matter  before 
Eugene  III.,  the  pontill',  who  was  then  in  France. 
The  case  was  di.scussed,  first  in  the  council  of  Paris 
in  A.  D.  1147,  and  then  in  the  council  of  Rheims, 
which  was  held  in  the  following  year.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  contest,  Gilbert  yielded  his  own  judgment 
to  that  of  the  council  and  the  Pope. 

PORTERS  OF  THh:  TEMPLE,  otiicers  fre- 
ipiemly  mentioned  iu  the  OhI  Testament  Scriptures, 
.-IS  keeiiiiig  the  gates  of  the  Jewish  temple,  a)id 
having  charge  of  the  treasure  and  otVerings.  These 
men  were  La-ites,  to  whose  care  the  diiVercnt  gates 
were  appointed  by  lot.  Their  business  was  to  open 
.iiid  shut  the  gates,  to  watch  by  day  that  no  strangers, 
or  excommunicated,  or  unclean  persons  should  enter 
the  holy  court,  and  also  to  keep  guard  by  night 
about  the  temple  and  its  courts.  Hence  we  tiiid  in 
P.salm  cxxxiv.  those  exhorted  to  praise  God,  "  who 
by  night  stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The 
porters  of  the  temple  are  said  to  liave  been  twenty- 
four  in  number,  among  whom  were  three  priests. 
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According  to  Miiiiiioiiifles,  they  were  presided  over 
by  ail  officer,  wlio  received  the  name  ot'  •'  tlie  mati  of 
the  mountain  of  the  lioiise,"  whose  duty  it  was  to 
see  that  all  were  at  tiieir  posts.  See  Templh 
(Jewish). 

PORTESSE,  a  brevianj,  a  portable  buok  of 
pravers. 

PORTIO  CONGRUA,  the  name  given  in  i\w 
canon  law  to  tlie  suitable  salary  which  was  anciently 
allotted  to  tlie  [iriost  or  minister  of  a  parisli. 

PORT- ROYALISTS.     See  Janse.msts. 

PORTUMNALIA,  a  festival  celel)rated  among 
the  ancient  Romans  in  honour  of  Purtummix,  the 
god  of  harbours.  It  was  kept  on  the  I't  ih  day  before 
tlie  Kalends  of  September. 

PORTDMNUS  (from  Lat.,  porlus,  a  harbour),  the 
deity  supposed  among  the  ancient  Romans  to  pre- 
side over  liarbours.  A  temple  was  erected  in  honour 
of  him  at  tlie  port  of  the  Tiber,  and  he  was  usually 
invoked  by  tliose  who  undertook  voyages. 

POSEIDON,  the  god  who  was  considered  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  presiding  over  tlie  sea.  He 
was  tlie  sou  of  C'hr-onos  and  Rhea,  and  had  his  palace 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  where  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  play  around  his  dwelling'.  This  deity  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  author  of  storms,  and  to  shake  tlie 
earth  with  his  trident  or  three-pronged  spear.  His 
wife  was  Ainphlfrite.  Herodotus  allirnis  that  the 
Greeks  derived  the  worship  of  Poseidon  D'om  Libya, 
but  from  whatever  quarter  it  was  received,  it  spread 
over  all  Greece  and  Southern  Italy.  It  prevailed 
more  especially  ia  the  Peloponnesus.  The  usual 
sacrifices  offered  to  tliis  god  were  black  and  white 
bulls,  and  also  wild  boars  and  rams.  At  Corintli 
horse  and  chariot-races  were  held  in  his  honour. 
The  Panionia,  or  festival  of  all  the  loiiians,  was 
celebrated  also  in  honour  of  Posc/rfwi.  The  Romans 
identilied  him  with  their  own  sea-god  Neptune. 

POSEIDOXIA,  a  festival  celebrated  annually 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  in  honour  of  Poseidon. 
It  was  kept  chiefly  in  the  island  of  ^Egina. 

POSITIVISTS,  a  name  applied  to  those  wlio 
follow  tlie  philosophical  system  of  M.  Aiiguste 
Cointe. — a  system  which  applies  both  to  scientific 
and  religious  truth.  This  bold  infidel  thinker  pub- 
lished, 1830-18-12,  a  large  work  entitled,  "  Cours  de 
Philosophie  Positive,"  which  resolves  all  science 
into  a  series  of  palpable  facts  or  phenomena,  said  to 
occur  in  a  chain  of  necessary  development,  and  to 
need  no  dogma  of  a  Divine  Providence  to  account 
for  them.  The  investigation  of  nature  by  man,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Comte,  is  limited  simply  to  phenomena 
and  their  laws,  and  every  attempt  to  introduce  even 
the  slightest  reference  to  a  First  Cause,  only  be- 
trays the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  and  retards 
its  improvement.  He  lays  down  as  the  grand 
thought  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  system, 
that  there  are  but  three  phases  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  mass, 
— tile   theological  or  supernatural,   the   metaphysi- 


cal and  the  positive.  "  In  the  supernatural  jihase," 
says  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  exposition  of  tlie  system, 
"the  mind  seeks  causes;  it  aspires  to  know  the 
essences  of  things,  and  the  how  and  why  of  their 
operation.  It  regards  all  effects  as  the  productions 
of  supernatural  agents.  Unusual  plienomena  are 
interpreted  as  the  signs  of  the  pleasure  or  dis[ileasitre 
of  some  god.  In  the  metapln-sical  phase,  a  modifica- 
tion takes  place ;  the  supernatural  agents  are  set 
aside  for  abstract  forces  or  entities  supposed  to  in- 
here in  various  substances,  and  capable  of  engender- 
ing phenomena.  In  the  positive  phase  the  mind, 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  all  inquiry  into  causes 
and  essences,  restricts  itself  to  the  observation  and 
classification  of  phenomena,  and  to  the  discovery  of 
the  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  similitude 
which  tilings  bear  to  each  other:  in  a  word,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  phenomena." 

The  highest  stage  of  human  perfection,  then,  ^I. 
Comte  and  his  followers  allege,  is  to  tlirow  aside  all 
reference  to  a  Divine  cause,  or  a  supernatural  power, 
and  to  confine  our  attention  to  mere  natural  causes 
and  mechanical  laws.  This  is  to  be  the  new  faith 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  advocates  of  this 
LTiiiversal  Religion,  will  supersede  all  oflier  faiths. 
"  What  Europe  wants,"  says  Mr.  Lewes,  '■  is  a  doc- 
trine which  will  embrace  the  whole  system  of  our 
conceptions,  which  will  satisfactorily  answer  the 
questions  of  science,  life,  and  religion  ;  teaching  us 
our  relations  to  the  world,  to  duty,  and  to  God.  A 
mere  glance  at  the  present  state  of  Europe  will  de- 
tect the  want  of  unify,  caused  by  the  absence  of  any 
one  doctrine  general  enough  to  embrace  the  variety 
of  questions,  and  positive  enough  to  carry  with  it 
irresistible  conviction.  This  last  reservation  is  made 
because  Catholicism  has  the  requisite  generality,  but 
fails  in  convincing  Protestants.  The  existence  of 
sects  is  enough  to  prove,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  none  of  the  religions  are  competent  to  their 
mission  of  binding  together  all  men  under  one  faith. 
As  with  religion,  so  with  jihilosophy  :  no  one  doc- 
trine is  universal ;  there  are  almost  as  many  pliilcso- 
phies  as  philosophers.  The  dogmas  of  Germany  are 
laughed  at  in  England  and  Scotland ;  the  psycho- 
logy of  Scotland  is  scorned  in  Germany,  and  neglect- 
ed in  England.  P>esides  these  sectarian  divisions, 
we  see  religion  and  philosophy  more  or  less  avowed- 
ly opposed  to  each  other. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  general 
doctrines  : — Religions  are  opposed  to  religions,  phi- 
losophies are  opposed  to  philo.sophies ;  while  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  are  essentially  oppo.sed  to  each 
other." 

Religion,  as  defined  by  Comte,  is  not  this  or  that 
form  of  creed,  but  the  liarmony  proper  to  human  ex- 
istence, individual  and  collective,  gathering  into  its 
bosom  all  the  tendencies  of  our  nature,  active,  af- 
fectionate, and  intelligent.  The  Positive  Religion 
claims  to  have  a  superiority  over  all  other  reli- 
gions   in   being  a   religion    of  demonstration,     lis 
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belief  i»  founded  on  the  deinoniilnitivc  triillis  of 
Positive  Science,  am)  tliiis  wc  nre  fiirnialied,  it  is 
liiDiiglit,  wiih  a  solid  bush  for  religion,  in  precise 
iukI  coherent  views  of  plivsicjil  plieMDnieiin.  We  are 
all  »f  IIS  siiliject  to  ceiliiin  phvsicnl  influences,  die- 
luiral.  astrononiicjtl,  vital  laws.  Hut  we  are  still 
furihiT  acted  upon  hy  nuiiiberless  social  conditions 
arising;  iVom  the  connection  ol'  indiTidiials  and  their 
dependence  upon  the  great  collective  mass  which  con- 
stitutes humanity.  Humanity,  or  the  collective  life, 
is  with  Comte  the  Supreme  Being,  the  only  one  we 
ran  know.  and.  thcrefurc,  the  only  one  we  can  wor- 
ship. Ueliirion  is  thus  liuiilcd  to  the  relations  in 
which  wc  stand  towards  one  another  and  towards  hu- 
manity, without  reference  to  the  Diviiic  lieiiig,  in 
whom  "  we  live,  and  luove,  and  have  our  being." 

The  origin  of  the  Development  theory,  of  which 
Positivism  is  the  consiimniation,  is  prob.ibly  to  be 
traced  to  the  speculations  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Herschell,  on  the  nebulous  matter  diffused  through- 
out space.  Grotmding  his  theory  on  these  observa- 
tions, La  Place  suggested  a  hypothetical  explana- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  production  of  llie 
pl.inets  and  their  satellites  might  be  accounted  for. 
This  hypothesis  of  La  Place  has  been  attempted  to 
be  verified  liy  M.  Comte.  A  siiil  bolder  flight  has 
been  taken  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Vesti- 
ges of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,'  who  endea- 
vours to  account  for  the  origin  both  of  suns  and  of 
solar  systems,  by  the  agency  of  natural  laws;  and 
for  the  origin  of  organic  beings,  by  a. system  of  pro- 
gressive orgaiiizatiiin,  or  by  a  change  or  transmuta- 
tion of  species  resulting  from  the  agency  of  natural 
causes.  Thus  natural  law  is  substituted  in  this 
theory  for  supernatural  interposition  both  in  provi- 
dence and  creation  ;  and  God  is  effectually  excluded 
from  all  real,  active,  and  direct  connection  with  his 
works. 

The  theory  of  Development,  however,  was  not 
limited  to  the  field  of  the  material  creation ;  it  has 
been  carried  by  M.  Comte  into  the  wide  field  of 
morals  and  religion.  The  mind  of  man  is  gradually 
developed,  passing  through  the  three  progressive 
st.ases  to  which  we  have  alre.ady  adverted.  In  his 
religious  history,  al-^-o.  tlie  human  being  is  subject  to 
n  law  of  development,  commencing  with  Fiii.\lii.tin. 
thence  passing  to  Puli/t/ieism,  afterwards  to  Mono- 
t/irifm.  and  tenuinatim;  at  length  in  I'osillvixiii.  which 
is  nothing  short  of  absolute  and  univcr."yd  AOirism, 
inasmuch  as  it  professes  to  be  exclusively  a  science 
of  facts  and  their  laws,  and  refuses  all  reference  to 
causes  eflicient  or  final.  "  Is  it  not  strange,"  says 
John  Foster,  "  to  observe  bow  caref"ully  some  philo- 
sophers, who  deplore  the  condition  of  the  world,  and 
profess  to  expect  its  melioration,  keep  their  specula- 
tions clear  of  every  idea  of  Divine  interposition  ?  No 
builders  of  houses  or  cities  were  ever  more  attentive 
to  guard  against  the  access  of  flood  or  tire.  If  He 
should  but  touch  their  prospective  theories  of  im- 
provement, they  would  renounce  them,  as  defiled  and 


fit  only  for  vulgar  fanaticism.  Their  lystem  of  Pro- 
vidence would  be  profaned  by  the  intnision  of  fiie 
Almighty.  Man  is  to  effect  an  apotheosis  for  him- 
self, by  the  hopi-ful  process  of  exhausting  his  cor- 
ruption. And  should  it  take  a  long  series  of  ages, 
vices,  and  woes,  to  reach  this  glorious  aftaiiimeiit, 
patience  may  sustain  itself  the  while  by  the  thought 
that  when  it  is  realized,  it  will  be  burdened  with  no 
duty  of  religious  gratitude.  No  time  is  too  long  to 
wait,  no  cost  too  deep  to  incur,  for  the  triumph  of 
proving  that  we  have  no  need  of  a  Divinity,  regard- 
ed as  |inssessing  that  one  attribute  which  makes  it 
delightful  to  aiknowhdge  such  a  ISeing,  the  l>enevo- 
lence  that  would  make  us  happy.  Ibi!  even  if  this 
noble  self  sufliciency  cannot  be  realized,  the  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  which  has  kboured  fur  it  must  not 
sink  at  last  info  piety.  This  afflicted  world,  '  this 
poor  terrestrial  citadel  of  man,"  is  to  lock  its  gates, 
and  keeji  its  mi.series,  rather  than  admit  the  degnula- 
tion  of  receiving  help  from  God." 
POSSKSSION  (DiiJiOMAtAf,).    SeeDEMOXfAS- 

ISTS. 

POSTILS.  a  name  anciently  used  to  denote  ser- 
mons or  homilies. 

POSTMILLENNIALISTS.  the  nariie  applied  to 
the  Large  body  of  Christians  belonging  to  all  deno- 
minations, who  believe  that  the  .second  coming  of 
Christ  will  not  precede,  as  the  Pre-iliUemnalitU 
allege,  hut  follow  after  the  Millennium.     See  Mil,- 

Lti.VAUfAN.S. 

PO,STVOUT.\,  a  surname  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmeiita,  indicating  her  knowledge  of  the  past,  just 
as  Aiiti^voita  denotes  her  knowledge  of  the  future. 

POTHOS,  a  personification  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  of  love  or  desire,  and  usually  regarded  as  a 
companion  of  AphrodiU. 

POTITIL  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  who  are  said  to  have 
received  //irci(/f.i  wlien  he  catiie  info  Italy,  and 
treated  him  hospitably  on  the  very  spot  where  UoinH 
Wius  afterwards  built.  They  were  in  return  invested 
with  the  huiiour  of  being  in  all  future  time  the  here- 
ditary prie-ts  of  the  god.  They  continued,  accord- 
ingly, to  enjoy  this  privilege  until  n.  c.  312,  when 
they  sold  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  rites  for 
50,000  pounds  of  copper.  For  this  remuneration 
they  in.structed  public  slaves  in  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules; on  which  the  deify  was  so  enraged,  that  the 
whole  family  of  the  Potitii  perished  within  thirty 
days. 

POVERTY  (VoLlTNTARV),  one  of  the  three 
evangelical  counsels  or  vows  of  a  monk  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  To  a  certain  extent  this  obligation 
was  recognized  even  from  the  first  origin  of  Momt'ti- 
a'mn  ;  but  it  was  enforced  with  far  greater  slrictnes.s 
than  before  by  the  two  great  Mendicant  Orders,  the 
Fiancicuus  and  Dominicant.  which  took  their  rise 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  one  of 
the  fiindainental  rules  of  these  orders  being  that  their 
members  must  possess  no  properly,  hut  be  wholly 
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depiiudent  on  alma  I'ur  their  suppui't.  Until  tlie  rise 
of  the  Mendicmits,  the  individual  members  of  the 
various  monastic  orders  were  held  bound  to  deny 
themselves  the  enjoyment  of  personal  property,  but 
the  community  to  whicli  they  belonged  might  possess 
ample  revenues.  Even  the  Dominicans,  though  un- 
der a  strict  vow  of  poverty,  allowed  their  convents 
to  enjov  in  common  small  rents  in  money.  But  St. 
Francis  proliibited  his  monks  from  possessing  either 
an  individual  or  a  collective  revenue,  and  enforced  a 
vow  of  absolute  poverty.  When  asked  which  of  all 
the  virtues  he  thought  was  the  most  agreeable  to 
God,  he  replied,  '■  Poverty  is  the  way  to  salvation,  the 
nurse  of  humility  and  the  root  of  perfection.  Its 
fruits  are  hidden,  but  they  multiply  themselves  in 
ways  that  are  int'mite."  In  accordance  with  this 
view  of  the  importance  and  value  of  poverty,  the 
Franciscan  monks  for  a  time  adhered  strictly  to  the 
rule  of  their  founder,  but  ere  long  a  division  broke 
out  among  them  as  to  the  precise  interpretation  of 
the  rule,  and  in  consequence  a  relaxation  of  its  strict- 
ness was  made  iirst  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1231,  and 
then  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245.  About  a  century 
afterwards  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  in  regard  to  the  poverty  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles;  the  Franciscans  alleging  that  they 
possessed  neither  private  propertj-  nor  a  common 
treasure,  while  the  Dominicans  asserted  the  contrary 
opinion.  The  Pope  decided  in  favour  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Dominic,  and  many  of  the  Franciscans, 
still  adherhig  to  their  opinions,  were  connnitted  to 
the  riames. 

The  vow  of  poverty  is  regarded  by  the  Romish 
Church  as  an  obligation  resting  upon  all  who  enter 
upon  a  monastic  life,  and  the  regulations  on  tliis 
point  are  of  the  strictest  kind,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  quotations  from  a  Romish  writer  :  "  Regu- 
lars of  either  sex  cannot  in  anything,  either  by 
licence,  or  by  dispensation  of  the  superior,  have  any 
private  property.  Nay,  such  a  licence,  though  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  generals  of  the  orders  _ 
themselves,  who  profess  that  they  can  concede  it, 
cannot  excuse  the  monks  or  nuns  from  the  faidt  and 
sin  imposed  by  the  council  of  Trent."  "  A  regular 
who  is  found  in  the  article  of  death  to  have  any 
wealth,  ought  to  have  it  buried  with  him  in  the  earth 
without  the  monastery,  in  a  dunghill,  as  a  sign  of  his 
perdition  and  eternal  damnation,  because  he  died  in 
mortal  sin."  "No  regulars,  whether  superiors  or  in- 
feriors, can  make  a  will;  and  the  reason  is,  that  on 
account  of  the  vows  of  obedience  and  poverty,  they 
deprive  themselves  of  all  liberty  and  property,  so 
that  they  can  no  more  have  any  power  to  choose  or 
refuse,  [nee  vetle,  riec  nolle),  by  which  they  could  dis- 
pose of  it."  "  Nay,  it  is  not  permitted  to  professed 
regulars  to  modify,  by  way  of  declaration,  the  testa- 
ment that  was  made  by  them  before  their  pro- 
fession." 

The    Faquirs    and    Dervishes   of    Mohammedan 
countries  are  under  a  vow  of  povertj-,  and  go  about 

II. 


asking  alms  in  the  name  of  God,  being  wholly  de- 
pendent for  their  support  upon  the  charity  of  the 
faithful.  The  Mohammedan  monks  trace  their 
origin  to  the  first  year  of  the  llegira;  and  it  is  said 
that  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  dili'erent 
orders  existing  in  the  Turkish  empire,  all  of  them 
grounding  their  preference  of  the  ascetic  life  upon  a 
saying  of  iMohannned,  "  poverty  is  my  glory."  The 
monks  of  the  Kast,  particularly  those  of  Budha,  are 
not  allowed  to  partake  of  a  single  morsel  of  food  not 
received  by  them  in  alms,  unless  it  be  water  or  some 
substance  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  teeth. 
Hence  the  Budhist  monk  is  seen  daily  cariying  his 
alms-bowl  from  house  to  house  in  the  village  near 
which  he  may  happen  to  reside.  The  Agyrtm  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  mendicant  priests  of  Cyhcle,  and 
their  origin  is  supposed  to  have  been  eastern.  The 
same  priests  among  the  Romans  went  their  daily 
rounds  to  receive  alms  with  the  sistrum  in  their  hands. 
The  institutes  of  Mann  lay  down  explicit  rules  for  the 
Brahman  mendicant :  "  Every  day  must  a  Brahman 
student  receive  his  food  by  begging,  with  due  care, 
from  the  houses  of  persons  renowned  for  discharging 
their  duties.  If  none  of  those  houses  can  be  found, 
let  him  go  begging  through  the  whole  district  rouiid 
the  village,  keeping  his  organs  in  subjection,  and  re- 
maining silent ;  but  let  him  turn  away  from  such  as 
have  committed  any  deadly  sin.  .  .  .  Let  the 
student  persist  constantly  in  such  begging,  but  let 
him  not  eat  the  food  of  one  person  only  ;  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  student  by  begging  is  held  equal  to 
fasting  in  religious  merit.  .  .  .  This  duty  of  the 
wise  is  ordained  for  a  Brahman  oidy ;  but  no  such 
act  is  appointed  for  a  warrior  or  a  merchant."  In 
the  same  sacred  book  the  householder  is  enjoined  to 
make  gifts  according  to  his  ability  to  the  religious 
mendicant,  whatever  may  be  his  opinions. 

POYA,  the  day  on  which  the  moon  changes, 
which  is  lield  ssicred  among  the  Budliists.  They 
reckoned  four  p(5ya  days  in  each  nioiuh.  1.  The 
day  of  the  new  moon.  2.  The  eighth  day  from  the 
time  of  the  new  moon.  3.  The  day  of  the  full  moon. 
4.  The  eighth  day  from  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 
It  is  said  by  Professor  li.  AVilsou,  that  the  days  of 
the  ftdl  and  new  moon  are  sacred  with  all  sects  of 
the  Hindus;  but  according  to  the  institutes  of  Mann, 
the  sacred  books  are  not  to  be  read  upon  these  days. 

PR^E-ADAMITES,  a  Christian  sect  which 
originated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  having  been 
founded  by  Isaac  la  Peyrere,  who  published  two 
small  treatises  in  1655,  the  chief  object  of  which  was 
to  show  that  Moses  has  not  recorded  the  origin  of 
the  human  race,  but  only  of  the  Jewish  nation;  and 
that  other  nations  of  men  inhabited  our  world  long 
before  Adam.  Peyrere  was  at  first  successful  in 
gaining  a  considerable  mimber  of  followers,  but  the 
progress  of  his  opinions  was  soon  checked  by  the 
publication  of  an  able  refutation  of  them,  from  the 
|)en  of  M.  Desmarets,  professor  of  theology  at 
Groningen.  At  length  the  author  of  the  Pra^- 
3n 
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Adninite  licresy  was  seized  mid  iinpriiioned  at  liru>>- 
sels,  when,  to  save  liis  liCc,  lie  rciKiiiiiced  tlie  ret'orrned 
Oliiiiioiis  and  became  a  Roman  Catliolic,  at  llie  same 
time  retraeling  his  Prw-Adamitc  views.  'I'lie  tol- 
lowiiit;  is  tlie  train  ofargimicnt  l)y  wliieli  tliis  singu- 
lar lieiesy  was  suppoited:  "Tlie  apostle  says, 'Sin 
was  in  tlic  world  til!  tlie  law;'  meaning  the  law 
given  to  Adam.  But  sin,  it  is  evident,  was  not  im- 
puted, though  it  might  have  been  committed  before 
his  time;  for  'sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no 
law.'  2.  Tlie  nation  of  the  Jews  began  at  Adam, 
who  is  cjilled  their  father,  or  founder;  God  is  also 
their  Father  originally,  and  in  an  especial  sense; 
these  he  called  Adamites;  hut  the  Gentiles  are  only 
adofited  ehililron,  as  being  I'rse- Adamites.  ,3.  Men, 
in  the  plural  number,  are  .said  to  have  been  created 
at  first.  (^Geii.  i.  26,  27.) — '  Let  t/ieru  have  domin 
ion, — male  and  female  created  he  them;'  which  is 
before  the  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  distinctly 
staled;  (Gen.  ii.  7.  18.  &c.),  whereas  Adam  is  intro- 
duced in  the  second  chapter  as  the  wdrknianship  of 
God's  own  hands, and  a.s  created  apart  from  other  men. 

4.  Cain,  having  killed  lus  brother,  was  afraid  of  be- 
ing killed  himself.  By  whom?  He  married:  yet 
what  wife  could  he  get  ?  He  built  a  town  :  wliat 
workmen  did  he  employ  ?  The  answer  to  all  these 
questions   they   give   in   one   word,  Pr;B-Adamites. 

5.  The  deluge  only  overflowed  tlie  country  inhabited 
by  Adam's  posterity,  to  inuiish  them  fur  joining  in 
marriage  with  the  I'ras-Adamites,  as  they  suppose, 
and  following  their  evil  courses.  6.  The  progress 
and  improvements  in  arts,  sciences,  &c.  could  not, 
they  think,  have  made  such  advances  towards  per- 
fection, as  it  is  represented  they  did  between  Adam 
and  Mose.s,  miless  they  had  been  cultivated  before. 
Lastly,  The  histories  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyjitiaiis, 
and  Chinese,  whose  chronology,  as  said  to  be  found- 
ed on  astroiiomicid  calculations,  is  supposed  infallibly 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  men  before  Adam." 

PRyECO  (Lat.,  a  herald),  a  name  sometimes 
applied  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  to  the 
Deacon,  from  the  circiimsfauce  that  he  dictated  to 
the  people  the  usual  forms  of  pi'ayer  in  which  they 
were  to  join,  and  acted  as  their  director  and  guide  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  Divine  service. 

PR^El'TC-E,  mourning  women  who  were  hired 
by  the  ancient  Romans  to  attend  funerals,  in  order 
to  lament  and  sing  the  pr.iises  of  the  deceased. 

PR^E.MUXIKE,  a  writ  in  law  which  receives 
its  name  from  its  commencing  words  priciiiuiiire 
facias,  and  is  chiclly  known  I'rom  the  u.ie  made 
of  it  in  the  statute  of  28  Henry  VHL,  which  enacts 
that  if  the  dean  and  chapter  refuse  to  elect  the  per- 
son nominated  to  a  vacant  bishopric,  or  if  any  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  refuse  to  conlirm  or  consecrate  him, 
they  shall  incur  the  peualties  of  the  statutes  of prce- 
munire.  These  penalties  are  as  follows  :  From  the 
moment  of  conviction,  the  defend;int  is  out  of  the 
king's  protection ;  his  body  remains  in  pristm  dur- 
ing the  king's  pleasure,  and  all  his  goods,  real  or 


personal,  are  forfeited  to  the  crown  :  lie  can  bring 

no  action  nor  recover  damages  fur  the  most  atrocious 
iiijuries,  and  no  man  can  safely  give  him  comfort, 
aid,  or  relict'. 

1'UyKNE.STIXA,  a  surname  of  the  Roman  god- 
dess FurtuiM,  from  having  been  worshipped  at 
I'licnesle. 

I'R.EI'OSITUS.  It  was  a  custom  in  Spain  in 
the  time  of  the  Gothic  kings,  about  tlie  end  of  the 
lifth  century,  for  parents  to  dedicate  their  cliildreu 
at  a  very  early  age  to  the  service  of  the  church;  in 
which  case  they  were  taken  into  the  bi.shop's  family, 
and  educated  under  him  by  a  presbyter  whom  the 
bishop  deputed  lor  ihat  purpo.se,  and  set  over  them 
by  the  name  of  j)nvpo.iilu.i,  or  superintendent,  his 
chief  busine.'^s  being  to  inspect  their  behaviour,  and 
instruct  tliem  in  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  name  ])r(rpositii.i  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  bishop,  as  being  superintendent  or  overseer  of 
his  charge,  and  in  the  same  way,  also,  it  was  occasion- 
ally applied  to  presbyters.  Augustine  gave  one  of 
his  clergy  the  title  of  Prmpositus  Domus,  whose 
office  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church. 

PRAGM.VnC  SANCTION,  the  decision  of  an 
assembly  of  divines  convened  at  Bourges  b^-  Charles 
VII.,  king  of  France,  which  secured  special  privi- 
leges to  the  Gai.uca.n  Ciiuucii  (wliicli  see). 

PRAISE.    See  Music  (Sacui;d). 

PRAKRITI,  Nature  in  the  system  of  Hindu  cos- 
mogony, being  the  primeval  female  on  whom,  in  con- 
juiiclion  with  I'uriisli,  the  primeval  male,  was  de- 
volved the  task  of  giving  existence  to  the  celebrated 
^[lindane  Egij.  Prakriti,  then,  is  the  divhie  energy 
of  Brnlnn  separated  from  his  essence. 

PRAN  NATHIS,  a  sect  among  the  Hindus,  wliicJi 
was  originated  by  I'ran  Natli,  who,  being  versed  in 
Mohammedan  as  well  as  Hindu  learjiing,  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  two  religious.  AVith  tliis  view  he 
composed  a  work  called  the  Mahit-itriyal,  in  whicJi 
texts  from  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  shown  not  to  be  essentially  dill'erent 
from  each  other.  Bundelkund  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  sect,  and  in  Punna  they  have  a  building,  in  one 
apartment  of  which,  on  a  table  covered  with  gold 
cloth,  lies  the  volume  of  the  founder.  "  As  a  test  of 
the  disciple's  consent,"  says  I'lol'essor  H.  II.  'Wil- 
son, "  to  the  real  identity  of  the  essence  of  the 
Hindu  and  Jlohammedan  creeds,  the  ceremony  of 
iiiitiaticjii,  consists  of  eating  in  the  society  of  inem- 
bers  of  both  communions:  with  this  exception,  and 
the  admission  of  the  general  principle,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  two  clas.sc8  confound  their  civil  or 
even  religious  distinctions  :  they  continue  to  observe 
the  practices  and  ritual  of  their  forefathers,  whether 
Mu.ssulnian  or  Hindu,  and  the  union,  beyond  that  of 
conimuniiy  of  eating,  is  no  more  than  any  rational 
individual  of  either  sect  is  fully  prepared  for,  or  the 
admission,  that  the  God  of  both,  and  of  all  religiuiif> 
is  one  luid  the  same." 
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PRANZIMAS,  destiny  among  the  ancient  Ijitliua- 
nians,  wliicli,  according  to  innnutable  laws,  directs 
tlie  gods,  nature,  and  men,  and  whose  power  knows 
no  limits. 

PRAXEANS.     See  Monarchians. 

PRAXIDICB,  a  surname  of  PersephoTW  among 
tlie  Orphic  poets,  but  at  a  later  period  she  was  ac- 
coinited  a  godde.ss  who  was  concerned  in  tlie  distri- 
bution of  justice  to  the  Imuian  family.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Ogyges  received  the  name  of  Praxidicce,  and 
were  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  heads,  the  only 
.sacrilices  ofl'ered  to  them  being  the  heads  of  animals. 

PRAYER,  a  sacred  exercise  which  is  thus  accu- 
rately defined  in  the  Larger  Catechism  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  :  '•  Praver  is  an  ofl'ering  up  of  our 
desires  unto  God  in  the  name  of  Christ  by  the  help 
of  liis  Spirit;  with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  thank- 
ful acknowledgment  of  his  mercies."  Prayer  may 
be  considered  as  a  duty  which  naturally  arises  out 
of  the  relation  existing  between  the  creature  and 
the  Creator.  It  is  simply  an  acknowledgment  of 
entire  dependence  upon  the  Almighty  Disposer  of 
all  events.  Hence  even  in  heathen  religions  it  is 
regarded  as  an  obligation  resting  upon  every  man  to 
olfer  prayers  and  supplications  to  tlie  gods  ;  and  in 
the  writings  of  Greek  and  Rom.an  authors  passages 
on  the  subject  of  devotion  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  of  great  excellence  and  beauty.  But  in  no  re- 
ligion does  prayer  occupy  a  more  prominent  place 
than  in  that  of  the  Bible.  Throughout  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  it  is  set  forward  as  a  diity  of 
paramount,  of  essential  importance.  Prayer  is  view- 
ed, indeed,  by  the  Christian  as  at  once  a  duty,  a  privi- 
lege, a  pleasure,  and  a  benefit;  and  no  surer  proof 
can  any  man  give  that  he  has  not  yet  become  a 
Christian  than  his  habitual  omission  or  careless 
performance  of  this  solemn  duty.  And  how  does 
the  Lord  liimself  prove  to  Anani.as  the  reality  of  the 
conversion  of  Saul,  but  by  this  indication,  "  Behold  he 
prayeth."  The  first  act  of  spiritual  life  is  the  praver 
of  faith,  "  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver  my  soul." 
Prayer  is  well  described  as  an  "  offering  up  of  the 
desires  of  the  heart,"  and  it  is  not  until  a  man  has 
had  spiritual  desires  implanted  witliin  him,  that  he 
will  really  pray.  He  may  have  often  Ijowed  tlie 
knee,  he  may  liave  honoured  God  witli  his  lips,  but 
he  lias  hitherto  been  far  from  God.  And,  accord- 
ingly, the  Redeemer  draws  an  important  distinction 
between  true,  acceptable  prayer  and  the  prayer  of 
tlie  hypocrite,  which,  as  coining  from  a  wicked  heart, 
is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  "  Be  not," 
says  He,  "  as  the  hypocrites  are,  for  they  love  to 
pray  standing  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  They  have  their  reward."  An 
exercise  of  this  kind  is  destitute  of  that  which 
is  the  essential  peculiarity  of  [irayer,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  operations  of  the  Christian  life — an  ex- 
clusive dealing  with  God.  The  hypocrite  and  the 
formalist  love  to  perform  their  religious  duties  in  the 


most  public  places  and  in  the  most  open  manner, 
because  they  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  be  seen  of 
men.  When  the  believer  prays  he  stands  afar  off, 
as  it  were,  from  men,  his  eyes  are  towards  heaven. 
And  how  is  his  heart  engaged  at  that  interesting  mo- 
ment ?  He  feels  his  entire,  his  aijsolute  dependence 
upon  God;  his  desires  are  towards  Him;  his  higli- 
est  delight  is  in  His  presence,  he  is  pouring  out  his 
heart  before  Him.  The  hypocrite  desires  the  pre- 
sence of  man,  that  he  may  exhibit  before  him  the 
apparent  fervency  of  his  devotions,  but  the  Chris- 
tian loves  to  be  alone  with  his  God.  And  our  Lord, 
to  express  the  folly  of  the  hypoci'ite's  conduct,  uses 
tliese  emphatic  words,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they 
have  their  reward."  The  Lord  gives  them  their 
hearts'  desire,  but  He  gives  it  in  wrath. 

A  very  erroneous  notion  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer  lus  been  found  to  prevail  among  un- 
enlightened nations  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the 
notion,  namely,  that  prayer  is  in  itself  meritorious  in 
the  sight  of  God.  This  erroneous  idea  was  stronglv 
rebuked  by  our  Lord  in  bis  sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Thus,  Matth.  vi.  7,  8,  "  But  when  ye  pray,  use  not 
vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do :  for  they  think 
that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 
Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them  ;  for  your  Father 
knoweth  what  tilings  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask 
him."  We  find  a  remarkable  example  of  the  prac- 
tice here  referred  to  in  1  Kings  xviii.  25 — 29,  "And 
Elijah  said  unto  the  prophets  of  Baal,  Choose  you 
one  bullock  for  yourselves,  and  dress  it  first ;  for  ye 
are  many ;  and  call  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  but 
put  no  fire  under.  And  they  took  the  bullock  which 
was  given  them,  and  they  dressed  it,  and  called  on 
the  name  of  Baal  from  morning  even  until  noon, 
saying,  0  Baiil,  liear  us.  But  there  was  no  voice, 
nor  any  that  answered.  And  they  leaped  upon  the 
altar  which  was  made.  And  it  came  to  pass  at 
noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said.  Cry  aloud  : 
for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursu- 
ing, or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleep- 
cth,  and  must  be  awaked.  And  they  cried  aloud, 
and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner  with  knives 
ami  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  midday  was  past,  and  they 
prophesied  until  the  time  of  the  ofi'ering  of  the  even- 
ing sacrifice,  that  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to 
answer,  nor  any  that  regarded."  The  word  liere 
translated  "  use  not  vain  repetitions,"  is  a  very  pecu- 
liar one,  indicating  empty  words,  unmeaning  repeti- 
tions. All  repetitions  in  prayer  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  discountenanced  by  the  Saviour,  for  on  some 
occasions  they  manifest  simply  an  intense  earnest- 
ness of  spirit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Redeemer  himself, 
when,  in  his  agony  in  the  garden,  he  retired  to  a  lit- 
tle distance  and  prayed,  using  the  same  words.  Nei- 
ther are  we  to  understand  the  Redeemer  as  discoun- 
tenancing on  every  occasion  long  prayers.  These 
also,  as  every  experienced  believer  knows,  are  fre- 
quently an  indication  of  the  ardent  longings  of  the 
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soul.  The  prayer  oirered  up  by  Solomon  at  the  c'e- 
dicHtlon  of  the  teuiple,  is  an  instance  of  a  Ion;;  prayer 
on  a  special  occasion  ;  anil  it  is  ren)arl<aljle,  lliat  lie 
who  (liclalcd  to  the  disciples  the  shortest  and  most 
comprehensive  prayer  whicli  the  Bible  contains,  is 
declared  to  have  spent  a  whole  ni^ht  in  secret,  soli- 
tary prayer.  When  the  believer  is  adniiited  into 
very  close,  eonl'uleiilial  connnnnicttion  witli  his  hea- 
venly Father,  and  the  tlame  of  hcavcii-ciikindled 
devotion  bnriis  with  peculiar  brightness,  the  momenls 
glide  swiftly  away;  and  hours  arc  found  to  have 
been  spent  in  the  closet,  while  the  soul  has  been  so 
enwrapped  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  passing  of 
time.  It  is  not  to  such  protr.icled  seasons  of  delight- 
ful converse  with  the  Father  of  our  spirits  that  Jesus 
refers,  lie  reproves  "  vain  repetitions,"  as  well  as  the 
foolish  imagination  that  the  acceptableness  of  prayer 
depends  upon  the  lunnber  or  the  copiousness  of  its 
expressions.  The  sigh  heaved  from  the  bosom  of  a 
contrite  one,  which  may  never  have  found  vent  in 
words,  is  a  powerful  prayer.  The  silent  tear  which 
steals  secretly  down  the  cheek  of  the  burdiMied  sin- 
ner is  an  etJectual  prayer,  which  rends  the  Iieavens. 
and  brings  down  the  Spirit's  influences  in  a  copious 
flood  upon  the  soul.  It  is  not  our  much  speaking, 
but  our  earnest  longing,  that  will  obtain  an  answer. 
It  is  the  inwrought,  fervent  prayer  of  the  rigliteoiis 
man, — the  washed,  and  justified,  and  sauctilied  be- 
liever— that  availeth  much.  It  enters  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  sabaoth.  He  receives  it  as  the  prayer 
of  a  chosen  one.  and  he  opens  the  windows  of  heaven 
and  showers  down  copious  blessings  upon  the  long- 
ing, praying  soul. 

Among  the  ancient  .Te«s  pravers  were  eitlier  pub- 
lic or  private,  or  they  were  ofl'cred  at  certain  appoint- 
ed times.  Tlie  stated  hours  of  daily  prayer  were 
the  third,  answering  to  our  nine  o'clock  morning, 
and  the  ninth,  answering  to  our  three  o'clock  after- 
noon, being  the  times  of  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice. The  more  devout  Jews,  however,  observed 
more  frequent  seasons  of  prayer.  Thus  David  and 
Daniel  are  said  to  have  prayed  three  times  a- day, 
and  Peter,  we  are  informed  in  Acts  x.  9,  went  upon 
the  house-top  to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour,  that  is 
about  noon.  It  was  an  invariable  Jewish  custom  in 
ancient  times  to  wash  their  hands  before  engaging 
in  prayer.  From  Dan.  vi.  10.  it  would  appear  that 
when  at  a  distance  from  the  Tenijile,  a  Jew  turned 
towards  it  when  he  prayed. 

The  various  attitudes  observed  in  pr.iyer  among 
the  Jews  have  beer,  already  noticed  under  the  article 
AnOK.\Tlox.  They  held  that  prayer  was  unavailing 
unless  expressed  aloud  in  words.  Christianity,  on 
the  other  hand,  teaches  that  the  desires  of  the  be- 
liever's heart  arc  prayers,  though  they  may  never 
have  found  utterance  in  words.  Accordingly,  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  no  [prescribed  time  or  place 
for  prayer  was  reqin'rcd  ;  nor  was  any  rule  given 
renpecting  the  direction  of  the  eye,  the  bending  of 
the  knees,  or  the  position  of  the  liaiids.     JSeithcr 


was  there  any  established  form  of  prayer  for  gencrni 
use.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  instructions 
given  in  the  Aposiolicjil  Constiinlions  for  the  pri- 
vate use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  syinidical  decree  respecting  forms  of  prayer 
iirjtil  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  A  distinction 
was  early  made  between  audible  and  silent  prayer. 
''.SiKnt  prayer,"  says  Mr.  Coleman.  "  was  restricted  to 
the  mental  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  neither 
the  catechumens  nor  the  profane  of  any  description 
were  allowed  to  repeat.  Professing  Christians  re- 
peated it  in  the  presence  of  such,  not  audibly,  but 
silently.  But  at  the  comniuidon,  when  wilhdiawn 
from  such  persons,  they  repeated  it  aloud,  at  the  call 
of  the  deacon. 

"  There  was  another  species  of  silent  prayer,  which 
consisted  in  pious  ejaculations  oflcred  by  the  devout 
Christian  on  entering  upon  public  worship.  This 
commendable  custom  is  still  observed  in  many 
Protestant  churches.  According  to  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  prayer  was  olVcred,  immediately  after 
the  serinou,  for  catechumens,  then  for  penitents ; 
then,  after  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  beneilic- 
tion,  followed  the  prayers  of  the  believers — the  first 
in  silence,  the  second  and  third  audibly.  They  then 
exchanged  the  kiss  of  charity,  during  which  time 
their  oflerings  were  brought  to  the  altar.  The  as- 
sembly were  then  dismissed  with  the  benediction, 
lie  in  pace — Go  in  peace. 

"The  primitive  Church  never  chanted  their  pray- 
ers, as  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  still  is  of  the 
Mohammedaufi  ;  but  reverently  addressed  the  throne 
of  grace  in  an  ea.sy,  natural,  and  subdued  tone  of 
Voice." 

Among  the  modern  .Tews  fliere  are  various  forms 
of  [u-ayer  prescribed  for  the  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  for  dume.stic  and  private  use.  They  are 
all  appointed  to  be  repeated  in  Hebrew,  but  of  late 
years  the  prayers  are  sometimes  |iriiited  on  one  page, 
and  a  trauslaticm  on  the  opposite  page.  Most  of  the 
prayers  in  use  arc  said  to  be  of  high  anti(piily,  but 
those  whicli  they  regard  as  most  important  arc  the 
Slieinoneh  Esre/i.  or  the  eighteen  prayers.  These 
are  alleged  by  the  Rjibbis  to  have  been  composed 
by  Kzra  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  while 
an  additional  i>rayor  against  apostates  and  heretics 
is  attributed  to  Ilabbi  Gamaliel,  who  lived  a  .short 
lime  before  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple. 
Though  the.  prayer  thus  aililed  renders  the  nnmbcr 
nineteen,  they  still  retain  the  name  of  the  Slicrnoneh 
Esreh,  or  the  eighteen  prayers.  These  prayers  are 
required  to  be  said  by  all  Israelites  that  are  of  age, 
without  exception,  cither  publicly  in  the  synagogue, 
or  privately  at  their  own  houses,  or  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  be.  three  limes  every  d,iy;  founding 
this  practice  on  the  example  of  David,  who  declares, 
Ps.  Iv.  17,  "  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will 
I  pray,  and  cry  aloud  :  and  he  shall  hear  my  voice  ;" 
and  also  of  Daniel,  who  "  went  into  his  luuise ;  and 
his  windows  being  open  in  his  chamber  toward  Jeru- 
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s;ilt'in,  lie  kneeled  upon  liis  knees  tln-ee  times  a-Hay, 
and  prayed,  and  gave  tlianks  before  his  God,  as  lie 
did  aforetime. " 

There  are  also  numerous  short  prayers  and  bene- 
dictions which  every  Jew  is  expected  to  repeat  daily. 
The  members  of  the  synagogue  are  required  to  re- 
peat at  least  a  hundred  benedictions  or  ascriptions  of 
praise  every  day.  A  son  who  survives  Ins  father  is 
enjoined  by  the  Rabbis  to  attend  (he  synagogue 
every  day  for  a  year  at'ter,  and  there  to  repeat  the 
prayer  called  the  Kodesh,  which  he  is  assured  will 
deliver  his  father  from  liell.  The  Jews  chant  their 
prayers  in  the  synagogues  instead  of  reading  them. 

The  Mohammedans  regard  prayer  as  the  key  of 
Paradise ;  but  the  prophet,  liaving  declared  that 
"  Ablution  is  the  half  of  prayer,"  the  exercise  of  de- 
votion is  uniformly  accompanied  with  washings  of 
various  kinds.  The  most  important  of  the  stated 
prayers  is  the  Khothnh,  wliicli  Mohammed  himself 
was  accustomed  to  recite,  and  in  which  example  he 
was  followed  by  his  successors.  In  the  mosque  or 
place  of  public  prayer,  the  congregation,  witlioutany 
distinction  of  rank,  range  themselves  round  the  Imam, 
who  is  a  guide  to  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
nine  attitudes  of  prayer,  which  are  no  less  requisite 
than  the  recitations.  These  postures  resolve  them- 
selves into  four — standing,  bowing,  prostration  or 
adoration,  and  sitting,  which  were  not  introduced  by 
Mohammed,  but  had  long  been  in  use.  These  atti- 
tudes commence  with  reverential  standing  ;  the  wor- 
shipper then  bows,  and  afterwards  stands  again  ;  he 
next  prostrates  himself,  then  sits,  prostrates  himself 
again,  stands,  and  last  of  all  closes  with  sitting. 

The  Mohammedans  have  a  tradition  that  M<iham- 
ined  was  commanded  by  God  to  impose  upon  his  fol- 
lowers fifty  prayers  daily  ;  but  at  the  instigation  of 
Moses  he  sought  and  obtained  a  reduction  of  the 
number  to  five,  which  are  reckoned  indispensable, 
namely,  at  day  break,  noon,  afternoon,  evening,  and 
the  first  watcli  of  tlie  night.  These  prayers  are 
thought  to  be  of  Divine  obligation,  and  it  is  believed 
tliat  the  first  prayer  was  introduced  by  Adam,  the 
second  by  Abraliani,  the  third  by  Jonali,  the  fourtli 
by  Jesus,  and  the  fifth  by  Moses.  The  seasons  of 
prayer  are  announced  by  the  muezzins,  in  a  loud 
voice,  from  a  minaret  or  tower  of  the  mosques.  The 
five  prayers  must  be  repeated  afterwards,  if  the  be- 
liever is  unavoidably  prevented  at  the  appointed 
hours.  Travellers  and  the  sick  are  allowed,  if  neces- 
sarv,  to  shorten  thern. 

The  introduction  of  forms  of  prayer  into  Christian 
worship,  more  especially  when  combined,  as  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  with  a  complic^ited  ritual,  led  in 
the  course  of  time  to  the  adoption  of  measures  of  the 
most  questionable  description.  Of  this  character, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  Rosary,  an  implement  of  devo- 
tion which,  consisting  of  a  string  of  beads,  enables 
the  worsliipper  to  count  the  number  of  liis  jn-ayers. 
The  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Rosary  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  not 


in  general  use  before  the  twelftli  century,  when  the 
Dcniinicans,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
brought  it  into  notice.  The  Mohammedans  adopted 
the  practice  from  the  Hindus  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  Dominic  belonged,  probably  learned  it  from 
the  Moors.  The  Romish  Rosaries  are  divided  into 
fifteen  decades  of  smaller  beads  for  the  Arc-Maria, 
with  a  larger  one  between  each  ten  for  the  Pater- 
noster. 

The  Greeks  perform  their  devotions  with  tlieir 
faces  turned  towards  the  east,  and  the  forms  of  pray- 
er in  public  worship  are  performed  in  a  sort  of  re- 
citative. They  use  beads  also  to  enable  them  to 
count  the  prayers.  The  Russo-Greek  Church  much 
resembles  the  Greek  Church  in  the  form  and  mode 
of  conducting  its  devotions.  One  of  the  strange.st 
devices  known  for  the  rapid  repetition  of  prayers  is 
the  Tcliu-Chor,  or  prayer-cylinder,  which  is  used  by 
the  Budhist  priests  in  Tartary.  This  machine,  whicli 
consists  of  a  small  cylinder  fixed  upon  the  upper  end 
of  a  short  start' or  handle,  is  held  in  the  right  hand, 
and  kept  in  perpetual  revolution,  i\\e  Lamas  tliereby 
acquiring  the  merit  of  the  repetition  of  all  the 
prayers  written  on  all  the  papers  at  every  revolu- 
tion of  the  barrel. 

PREACHERS  (Local),  a  class  of  officers  in  con- 
nection with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body.  They 
are  laymen,  and  are  considered  as  such,  and  their 
services  are  perfectly  gratuitous.  They  do  not  ad- 
minisler  the  sacraments,  and  only  preach  or  exhort 
witliiu  the  circuit  to  which  they  are  appointed.  As 
they  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  spiritual  la- 
bours, they  generally  derive  their  subsistence  from 
some  secular  employment.  They  supply  the  pulpit 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  preacher,  and  conduct 
religious  services  in  remote  parts  of  the  district.  So 
important  is  this  office  regarded,  that  no  one  can  be 
admitted  into  the  regular  ministry  who  has  not  pre- 
viously officiated  as  a  local  preacher.  Since  the  erec- 
tion of  Wesleyan  Methodist  academies  or  colleges 
the  students  are  employed  to  preach  in  the  surround- 
ing villages  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  thus  do  the  work 
of  local  preachers,  though  not  bearing  the  name.  The 
local  preachers'  meeting  is  held  quarterly,  when  the 
superintendent  enquires  into  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  tlie  local  preachers,  their  soundness  in 
their  faith,  and  their  .attention  to  their  duties.  No 
one  can  be  placed  by  the  superintendent  upon  the 
Plan  as  an  accredited  local  preacher  without  the 
approbation  of  the  meeting,  and  the  meeting,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  compel  him  to  admit  any  one 
against  his  will.  In  regard  to  every  point  connected 
with  their  official  conduct,  the  local  preachers  are 
responsible  to  their  own  meeting;  but  in  all  that 
regards  their  personal  character  and  conduct  they 
are  amenable  to  the  Leaders'  Meeting. 

PREACHING,  discoursing  in  public  on  religious 
subjects.  Tliis  practice  must  have  been  of  remote 
antiquity  ;  but  no  evidence  occurs  in  Sacred  Scri]it«re 
of  its  having  been  reduced  to  method  in  the  earlv 
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history  of  the  worhl.  Prom  the  Epistle  of  Jiide, 
V.  14,  If),  we  le.irii  tlmt  Enoch,  the  seventh  in  descent 
from  A(iiim,  prophesied  of  tlie  second  coniini^  of  our 
Lord.  Tlie  Apostle  Peter,  also,  calls  Noah  "  a 
preacher  of  riglitconsiiess,"  and  Paul,  in  Ileb.  xi.  7, 
allndes  to  the  Haniin;;  as  to  the  approaching  deluge 
which  Noah  gave  to  his  contemporaries,  in  wliich 
employment  he  acted  under  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
The  government  of  the  patriarchal  age  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  domestic  character,  each  head  of  a 
family  being  clothed  with  priestly  functions,  .and 
instructing  his  household  in  the  things  of  God.  In 
the  faithful  discharge  of  this  important  duty  Abra- 
ham received  the  Divine  testimony  of  apjiroval, 
Gen.  xviii.  10,  "For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  coni- 
inand  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  .and 
they  sh;ill  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice 
and  judgment ;  that  tlie  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abra- 
ham that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him."  When  the 
family  of  .Tacob  fell  into  idolatry,  we  find  that  pa- 
triarch exhorting  ihem  to  put  away  strange  gods, 
and  to  go  up  with  him  to  Bethel.  Both  Mosos  and 
Aaron  appear  to  have  preached  to  the  Israelites 
with  power  and  eft'ect. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  preaching  was  a  duty 
imperative  upon  the  Jewish  priesthood  under  the 
law.  Their  functions  were  numerous  and  deeply 
responsible,  but  preaching  was  not  one  of  them.  .\iui, 
accordingly,  the  people  were  often  solemrdy  address- 
ed by  persons  not  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
Joshua,  who  was  an  Ephraimite,  assembled  the  peo- 
ple at  Shechem,  and  discoursed  to  them  on  Divine 
things.  Solomon,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Judah,  and  Amo.s,  a  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  were 
both  of  them  preachers.  At  a  later  period  we  find 
schooLs  of  the  prophets  established  at  Bethel,  Naioth, 
and  Jericho,  in  which  the  people  assembled,  espe- 
cially on  s-abbaths  and  new  moons,  for  worship  and 
religions  instruction.  These  afterwards  became  se- 
min.aries  for  training  Jewish  youths  wlio  were  intend- 
ed for  the  sacred  office.  In  the  reign  of  Asa  it  is 
s.aid,  that  Israel  had  long  been  "  without  the  true 
God.  and  without  a  teaching  priest."  In  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat,  who  succeeded  .\sa,  a  large  number 
of  princes,  priests,  and  Levites  were  sent  out  as 
itiner.'uit  preachers,  '•  who  taught  in  Judah,  and  had 
the  book  of  the  law  with  them,  and  went  about 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught  the 
people."  Thus  the  great  work  of  preaching,  though 
committed  by  Moses  to  no  separate  class  of  men, 
was  actively  gone  about  whenever  and  wherever  re- 
ligion flourished. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  when  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  collected  into  one  volume,  the  employment 
of  religious  tciiching  and  preaching  became  to  some 
extent  a  separate  and  learned  profession.  In  Neh. 
viii.  we  (ind  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the 
preaching  of  Ezra  to  an  audience  of  nearly  50,000 
people.     The  vast  assemblage  met  in  a  public  street 


in  Jerusalem,  and  the  scribe  with  the  book  of  the 
law  before  him  stood  on  an  elevated  pulpit  of  wood, 
attended  on  his  right  and  left  by  a  large  number  of 
preachers.  When  the  preacher  commenced  the  ser- 
vice by  opening  the  ."^acrcd  book,  all  the  people 
immediately  stood  up,  and  remained  standing  during 
the  whole  service,  which  lasted  from  morning  till 
mid  <iay.  The  preachers  in  succession  "  read  in  the 
book  in  the  law  of  Gnd  distinctly,  and  gave  the 
sense,  and  caused  them  to  imderstand  the  re.-iding." 
When  .lewish  .synagogues  were  established  it  w;ia 
customary,  after  the  lessons  from  the  law  and  the 
prophets  had  been  read,  for  the  nder  of  the  syna- 
gogue to  invite  persons  of  distinction,  giving  the 
]ireference  to  strangers,  to  address  the  people.  From 
the  institution  of  .synagogues  until  the  coming  of 
Christ,  public  preaching  was  universally  practi.'-ed ; 
the  immber  of  synagogues  increased,  and  a  staff  of 
regular  instructors  was  attached  to  them  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  institution. 

The  most  celebrated  prpaclici'  that  appeared  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Christ  was  ,lohii  the  Baptist,  who 
came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.  Our  Lord 
proclaimed  John  to  be  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  prophets.  He  was  the  iirst  that  was  honoured 
to  preach  jilainly  and  without  a  figure  forgiveness 
through  the  blond  of  the  Land).  But  infinitely  in- 
ferior was  the  preaching  of  John  and  all  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  to  that  of  Jesus.  lie  was  em- 
jihatically  the  Prince  of  preachers,  the  most  power- 
ful and  eftective  of  all  the  religious  instructors  that 
have  ever  appeared.  His  discourses  are  the  iinest 
models  of  public  teaching  that  are  any  wliere  to  be 
found.  In  their  addresses  the  apostles,  combining 
simplicity  with  majesty,  sought  to  imitate  their  Di- 
vine Master.  But  no  sooner  Iiad  the.se  founders  of 
the  primitive  Christian  churches  ceased  from  their 
labours,  th.'in  we  nnss  in  the  discourses  of  their  suc- 
cessors the  noble  simplicity  and  genuine  power 
which  characterized  their  preaching.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  were  burning 
and  shining  lights.  ,ind  throughout  the  first  five  cen- 
turies many  preachers  of  great  eminence  ajipeared 
both  in  the  Gieek  and  Latin  churches.  In  the  for- 
mer it  is  enough  to  mention  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  and  in  the  latter,  Jerome  and 
.-Vngustine.  For  some  time  the  performance  of  the 
duty  of  publicly  addressing  the  congregation  was 
limited  to  no  particular  otlicer  in  the  Christian 
Church.  "  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,"  says 
Neander,  "  was  followed,  as  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, by  short,  and  originally  very  simple  addresses, 
in  familiar  langiuige,  such  a-s  the  heart  prompted  at 
the  moment,  which  contained  the  exposition  and 
application  of  what  had  been  read.  On  this  point 
Jusiiu  Martyr  expresses  him.self  iis  follows:  'The 
presiding  officer  of  the  church  gives  a  word  of  exhor- 
tation, and  incites  the  people  to  exemplify  in  their 
lives  the  good  things  they  had  listened  to.'  It  was 
among  the  Greeks,  who  were  more  given  to  the  cul- 
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tui-e  of  rhetoi'ic,  that  the  sei-mon  first  hegau  to  take 
a  wilier  scope,  and  to  assume  an  important  place  in 
the  acts  of  worsliip." 

Among  tlie  early  Christians  religious  services  were 
for  a  time  conducted  in  private  houses,  in  the  streets, 
or  in  the  fields.  But  as  soon  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, buildings  were  erected  exclusively  designed 
for  public  worship,  and  these  in  course  of  time  re- 
ceived tlie  name  of  churches.  In  these  ancient  pljices 
of  assembly  the  preacher  addressed  the  people  from 
an  elevated  platform,  called  the  amho,  or  as  it  is 
often  termed  by  the  ancient  fathers,  "  the  preacher's 
throne."  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  says,  "  I  seemed 
to  myself  to  be  placed  on  an  elevated  throne  ;  up- 
on lower  seats  on  each  side  sat  ]n-esbyters ;  but  the 
deacons  in  white  vestments,  stood,  spreading  around 
them  an  angelic  s|;ilendour."  In  large  cities  the  cus- 
tom long  prevailed  of  mingling  preaching  with  the 
daily  public  prayers.  Origen  and  Augustine  ob- 
served tliis  practice.  The  number  of  services  on  the 
Lord's  day  varied  in  different  places.  Basil  com- 
monly preached  twice  on  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
The  Apot^toHcal  Corutitutions,  speaking  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  say,  "  On  which  day  we  deliver  three 
sermons  iji  commemoration  of  In'm  who  rose  again  after 
three  days."  There  is  a  division  of  opinion  among 
writers  of  the  ancient  cliurch,  whether  the  usual  pos- 
ture of  the  preacher  was  sitting  or  standing.  "The 
scribes  and  Pliarisees,"  it  is  said,  "sat  in  Moses' 
seat."  Our  Lord,  having  read  a  passage  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  "  .sat  down  to  teach  the  people."  "  He 
sat  down  and  taught  the  people  out  of  the  shi|)." 
"He  sat  and  taught  his  disciples  in  the  mountain  ;" 
and  to  his  enemies  he  said,  "  I  sat  daily  with  you, 
teaching  in  the  temple."  Augustine,  also,  as  well  as 
Justin,  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Chrysostom,  appear 
to  have  sat  while  engaged  in  preaching,  so  that  in 
all  probability  it  was  the  posture  generally  observed 
bv  the  ancient  preachers.  The  people  also  sat  dur- 
ing the  sennon,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Justin 
Martyr ;  but  in  the  African  churches  it  was  strictly 
enjoined  that  the  sermon  should  be  listened  to  in  a 
standing  postiu'e,  the  indulgence  of  silting  being 
allowed  only  to  the  aged  and  infirm. 

From  the  fifth  century  to  tlie  days  of  Charle- 
magne preaching  had  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
the  clergy  were  so  ignorant  that  they  were  in  most 
cases,  especially  in  the  Latin  or  Western  Church, 
utterly  unable  to  instruct  the  people.  About  the 
eighth  centiu-y,  however,  the  attention  of  the  synods 
of  the  church  began  to  be  directed  towards  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  improvement  in  both  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  clergy.  The  council  held 
at  Cloveshove  made  it  imperative  upon  the  bishops, 
in  the  course  of  their  visitations,  to  preach  to  the 
people,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  the  injunction,  that 
they  had  little  opportunity,  except  on  such  occasions, 
of  hearing  the  Word  of  God  expounded.  In  the 
rule  of  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz,  it  was  stated 
that  the  word  of  salvation  should  be  preached  twice 


in  the  month.  Charlemagne,  by  the  advice  of  AI- 
cuin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called  upon  the  clergy 
to  engage  earnestly  in  the  great  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel.  This  enlightened  prelate,  to  whose  ad- 
vice the  emperor  lent  great  weight,  maintained  that 
preaching  ought  not  to  be  held  as  a  duty  resting 
oidy  upon  bishops,  but  as  belonging  also  to  priests 
and  deacons.  In  support  of  this  view  he  adduced 
Rev.  XX.  17.  "  Let  him  tliat  is  athirst  come.  And 
whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely  ;" 
from  which  passage  he  inferred,  that  the  water  of 
life  ought  to  be  offered  to  all  by  the  preaching  of  the 
clergy.  And  it  was  the  earnest  anxiety  of  this  ex- 
cellent man,  that  not  the  clergy  only,  but  the  laity 
also,  should  labour  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Following  the  advice  of  such  men  as  Al- 
cuiii,  the  emperor  urged  earnestly  upon  the  bishops 
to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  the  people ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  synods  held  during  his  reign  devoted 
much  of  their  attention  to  this  important  subject. 
"  The  Council  of  Mainz,  in  the  year  813,"  to  quote 
from  Xeander,  "  ordained  that  if  the  Wshop  himself 
was  not  at  home,  or  was  sick,  or  otherwise  hindered, 
there  should  always  be  some  one  in  his  place  who 
might  be  able  to  preach  the  AVord  of  God  to  the 
people  on  Sundays,  and  other  festival  da\-s,  in  a  fit 
and  intelligible  manner.  And  in  the  same  year  the 
sixth  Council  of  Aries  directed,  that  the  priests 
should  preach  not  in  all  cities  oidy,  but  in  all  par- 
ishes. Among  those  who  laboured  most  dihgently 
in  promoting  religious  instruction,  Theodulf.  arch- 
bishop of  Orleans,  was  conspicuous.  The  charges 
which  he  addressed  to  his  clergy  afford  a  lively  proof 
of  his  zeal  and  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  the 
pastoral  office.  He  admonishes  the  ministers  under 
his  charge  that  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  instruct 
their  congregations ;  that  he  who  understood  the 
Holy  Scriptures  well  should  expound  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  that  he  who  did  not  thus  understand  them, 
should  state  only  that  which  was  most  familiar  to 
him  ;  th<at  they  all  should  avoid  evil  and  do  good. 
No  one  ouglit  to  attempt  to  excuse  himself  by 
asserting  that  he  wanted  language  to  edify  others. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  one  taking  a  wrong  course,  it 
was  their  duty  instantly  to  do  what  they  might  to 
bring  him  back.  When  they  met  the  bishop  in  a 
synod,  each  minister  should  be  prepared  to  give  him 
an  account  of  the  result  of  his  labours,  and  tlie 
bishop,  on  his  side,  should  be  ready  to  afford  them 
such  support  as  they  might  need." 

It  was  at  this  period  that,  in  order  to  aid  the 
clergy  in  the  work  of  preaching,  a  Honiiliarmm,  or 
collection  of  discourses  for  Sundays  and  festivals 
from  the  ancient  fathers,  was  prepared  by  Paul 
Warnefrid,  with  the  imperial  sanction.  This  pro- 
duction, while  it  was  no  doubt  advantageous  in 
some  cases,  tended  to  encourage  sloth  in  not  a  few 
of  the  clergy.  One  great  object  which  the  emperor 
had  in  view,  was  to  make  the  Romish  form  of  wor- 
ship the  coninion  form  of  all  the  Latins.     The  Ho 
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iniliiiritim  of  Clmrlt'iimgnc  led  to  llio  cimipllatioii, 
diiriiiL;  llie  ei'^litli  and  uiiiili  ceritiiiics,  of  oilier  works 
of  a  similar  kind,  wliicli  liad  the  uiiduubted  effect  of 
excusing  iniiltitndes  of  the  clergy  from  cultivating 
the  art  of  preaching.  'Die  consequence  was,  that 
for  centuries  this  noble  art  shared  largely  in  the 
degeneracy  which  prevailed  throughout  the  dark 
ages. 

The  rise  of  the  A!l)!genses,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  broke  up  the  apathy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  wa.s  quite  apparent  to  many,  tliat  if 
active  steps  were  not  taken  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  new  opinions,  their  rapid  spread,  not  in  France 
ahme,  but  in  other  countries,  would  alienate  midti- 
tudes  from  the  Romish  faith.  Hence  originated  the 
Dominicans,  or  Preacliiiig  Friars,  sanctioneil  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  preach,  and 
thus  to  supply  a  want  which  was  sensibly  felt  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  indolence  of 
the  clergy.  This  society,  which  was  essentially 
spiritual  in  its  design,  was  conlirmed  by  Mono- 
rins  III.  in  1216,  under  the  name  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers,  or  the  Preaching  lirothers.  From  this 
time  .in  impulse  was  given  to  the  work  of  preaching, 
and  the  Mendicant  Friars,  both  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  autliorized  by  the  Roman  pontifls  to 
preach  publicly  everywhere  without  license  from  the 
bishops,  traversed  every  country  in  Europe,  preach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Romanism,  and  dispensing  its 
rites  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Thus  they 
rapidly  acquired  enormous  influence,  which  brought 
upon  them  the  hatred  of  the  bishops  and  priests. 
Every  kingdom  was  convulsed  with  the  contentions 
and  discord  which  now  raged  with  extraordinary 
violence.  The  Mendicants  were  active  and  unwearied 
in  preaching,  but  it  was  with  no  higher  view  than  to 
promote  the  interests  of  their  order. 

It  has  been  uniformly  one  of  the  leading  objects 
of  all  who  have  aimed  at  the  thorough  reformation 
of  the  Romish  Church,  to  restore  the  work  of  preach- 
ing to  its  due  importance.  Wicklifle,  accordingly, 
gave  the  sermon  a  prominent  place  in  the  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced  into  public  worship.  In 
an  unpublished  tract  against  the  monks,  he  s.ays, 
"  'The  highest  service  that  inen  can  arrive  at  on  earth 
is  to  preach  the  word  of  God.  This  service  falls 
peculiarly  to  priests,  and  therefore  God  more  straitly 
demands  it  of  them.  Hereby  should  they  produce 
children  to  God,  and  that  is  the  end  for  which  God 
has  wedded  the  church.  Lovely  it  might  be,  to 
have  a  son  that  were  lord  of  this  world,  but  fairer 
much  it  were  to  have  a  son  in  God,  who,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  holy  church,  shall  ascend  to  heaven !  And 
for  this  cause  Jesus  Christ  left  other  works,  and 
occupied  himself  mostly  in  preaching;  and  thus  did 
his  apostles,  and  for  this  God  loveil  them.'  He  cites 
in  proof  the  words  of  Christ,  Luke  xi.  28.  In  a 
treatise  on  the  Feigned  Contemplative  Life,  he  de- 
scribes it  as  a  temptation  of  the  gre.at  adversary, 
when  men  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  olTby  zeal 


for  the  contemplative  life,  from  the  office  of  preach 
ing.  '  Uefore  air — says  he — 'we  are  boun<l  to  fol 
low  Christ  ;  yet  Christ  preached  the  Gospel  and 
charged  his  di.sciples  to  do  the  .same.  All  the  pro- 
phets and  John  the  Baptist  were  constniined  by  love 
to  tor.s;ike  the  deseit,  renounce  the  contemplative 
lite,  and  to  preach.  Prayer' — he  remarks — '  is  good  ' 
but  imt  so  good  as  preaching ;  and  accordingly,  in 
l)re.'ichiiig,  and  also  in  praying,  in  the  giving  of  .sacra- 
ments, the  learning  of  the  la\\-  of  God,  .'iiid  the  ren- 
dering of  a  good  example  by  purity  of  life,  in  these 
should  stand  the  life  of  a  priest.'" 

Animated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
spiritual  good  of  men,  he  formed  a  society  of  pious  per- 
sons who  called  themselves  "  poor-priests,"  and  were 
subsequently  called  Lollards,  who  went  about  bare- 
foot, in  long  robes  of  a  russet  colour,  preaching  the 
Word  of  God,  and  exposing  the  erroneous  doctrines 
inculcated  by  the  begging  monks.  The  followers  of 
Huss,  also,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  laid  it  down  as 
one  of  the  four  articles  to  which  they  resolved  to 
adhere  in  ."ill  their  negotiations,  both  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  church,  that  "  the  Word  of  God  is 
to  be  freely  preached  by  Christian  priests  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  the  niargraviate  of 
Moravia." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
the  subject  of  preaching  is,  that  it  belongs  not  to 
the  priests,  but  to  the  bishops  to  jireach  ;  and  that 
priests  only  have  power  to  .sacrifice  the  body  of 
Christ.  When  a  Romish  priest,  therefore,  under- 
takes the  office  of  preaching,  he  can  oidy  do  so  with 
the  license  and  under  the  control  of  the  bishop.  This 
important  part,  indeed,  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
pastor  has  been  to  a  great  extent  neglected  by  the 
Romish  Church.  At  the  council  of  Trent  debates 
of  the  most  violent  and  disorderly  character  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  preaching.  The  bishops 
claimed  the  sole  prerogative  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  church  in  this  respect,  and  complained  bitterly 
of  the  usurpations  of  the  Regulars,  especially  of  the 
Mendicant  Orders.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  Regulars  had  oidy  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  duties  of  public  instruction  in  consequence 
of  the  ignorance  and  iiulolence  of  the  bishops  ;  that 
they  had  enjoyetl  the  liberty  of  preaching  for  three 
himdred  years,  and  were  nither  to  be  commended 
than  blamed  for  discharging  a  duty  which  had 
been  so  shamefully  neglected  by  those  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged.  The  council  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  But 
alter  an  angry  debate,  it  was  at  length  decided,  that 
the  Regulars  were  to  be  prohibited  from  preaching 
in  churches  not  belonging  to  their  older  without  a 
bishop's  license;  in  their  own  churches  the  license 
of  their  superior  would  suffice,  which,  however,  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  bishop,  whose  blessing  they 
were  directed  to  ask,  ami  who  was  empowered  to 
proceed  against  them  if  they  preached  heresy,  or 
acted  in  a  disorderly  manner.     But  to  this  pri\ilege 
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was  appended  a  clause,  enacting  that  tlie  bisliops 
exercised  tlieir  power  as  delegates  of  tlie  Holy  See. 
Tlie  truth  is,  tliat  preaching  the  Gospel  forms  a  veiy 
small  part  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy  of  the  Cliurch 
of  Rome.  And  yet  from  time  to  time  preachers  of 
great  power  have  appeared  within  her  pale,  mure  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  Gallican  Cliurcli.  It 
is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Bossuct,  Mas- 
sillon,  aiul  Bourdaloue,  who  occupy  a  very  higli  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  elorpient  preachers.  These,  how- 
ever, are  exceptions,  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Romish  Church  being  by  no  means  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  a  pretiching  clergy. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  indeed, 
was  the  result  of  preacliing,  and  the  consequent 
spread  of  religious  knowledge  ainoiig  the  people. 
AH  the  church  reformers,  botli  before  and  at  the 
Ret'ormation,  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  this 
great  duty,  and  all  the  revivals  of  religion  which 
have  occurred  since  the  Reformation  are  to  be  traced, 
under  God,  to  the  taithful  and  powerful  preaching  of 
the  Word.  On  this  point  all  Protestant  cluu-ches 
are  agreed,  and,  accordingly,  in  their  public  worship, 
preaching  occupies  a  prominent  place.  They  bear 
in  mind  the  apostolical  declaration,  that  "It  hath 
pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe." 

PREAGHIXG  FRIARS.     See  Dominic.vns. 

PRKBEXD.VRIES.  See  Canons  of  a  Cathe- 
dral. 

PRECENTOR,  the  leader  of  a  choir  in  England, 
and  the  leader  of  the  psalmody  of  a  congregation  in 
Scotland. 

PREDE3TINARIANS,  or  Predrstinatians, 
names  applied  generally  to  all  who  bold  strictly  the 
doctrines  of  Augustine,  and  latterly  of  Calvin,  on  the 
subject  of  predestination.  But  these  appellations  were 
more  especially  given  to  tlie  followers  of  Gottschalk, 
in  the  ninth  centiuy,  who  taught,  wliat  he  termed,  a 
double  predestination,  that  is,a  predestination  of  some 
from  all  eternity  to  everlasting  life,  and  of  others  to 
everlasting  death.  Ou  pronndgaliiig  tliis  doctrine  in 
Italv,  Gottschalk  was  charged  by  Ralianus  Maurus 
with  heresy,  and  thereupon  hastened  to  GeririMny  to 
vindicate  his  principles.  A  council,  accordingly, 
asseml)led  at  Jlcutz,  in  A.  D.  848,  when  Maurus  pro- 
cured bis  condeimiation,  and  his  transmission  as  a 
prisoner  to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rlieims,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  he  properly  belonged.  On  the  arrival  of 
Gottschalk,  Hincmar  summoned  a  council  at  Chier- 
sey  in  A.  D.  849,  wlien,  although  his  princii)les  were 
defended  by  the  learned  Ratramnus,  as  well  as  by 
Remigius,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  he  was  deprived  of 
liis  priestly  oflice,  ordered  to  be  whipped,  and  after- 
wards imprisoned.  Worn  out  with  this  cruel  treat- 
ment, and.  after  languishing  for  some  years  in  the 
solitude  of  «  prison,  this  learned  and  thoinihtfid 
man  died  under  excomuumication,  but  mainlaiiiing 
his  opinions  to  the  very  last. 

While  Gottsch.alk  was  shut  up  within   the  nnrrov/ 


walls  of  a  pri.soii,  his  doctrines  were  the  subject  of  a 
keen*  and  bitter  controversy  in  tlie  Latin  Church. 
Ratraminis  and  Remigius  on  the  one  side,  and  Seo- 
tus  Erigena  on  the  other,  conducted  the  argument 
with  great  ability.  The  contention  was  every  day 
increa.sing  in  violence,  and  Charles  the  Bald  found 
it  necessary  to  summon  another  council  at  Chiersey 
in  A.  D.  853,  when,  tlirougli  the  iiiHuence  of  Hincmar, 
the  decision  of  the  former  council  was  repeated,  and 
Gottschalk  again  condenmed  as  a  heretic.  But  in 
A.  D.  855  the  three  provinces  of  Lyons,  Vienna,  and 
Aries  met  in  council  at  Valence,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Remigius,  when  the  opinions  of  Gottschalk 
were  approved,  and  the  decisions  of  the  two  councils 
of  Chiersey  reversed.  Of  tlie  twenty-three  canons  of 
the  council  of  Valence,  five  contain  the  doctrinal  views 
of  the  friends  and  defenders  of  Gottschalk.  Thus,  in 
the  third  canon  they  declare,  ''We  confidently  pro- 
fess a  predestination  of  the  elect  unto  life,  and  a  pre- 
destination of  tlie  wicked  unto  death.  But  in  the  elec- 
tion of  those  to  be  .«aved,  the  mercy  of  God  precedes 
their  good  de.-erts ;  and  in  the  condemnation  of  those 
who  are  to  perish,  their  ill  deserts  precede  the  right- 
eous judgment  of  God.  In  his  predestination  God 
oidy  determined  what  he  himself  would  do,  either  in 
his  gratuitous  mercy,  or  in  his  righteous  judgment.'' 
"In  the  wicked  he  foresaw  their  wickedness,  be- 
cause it  is  from  themselves  ;  he  did  not  predegiine 
it  becau.se  it  is  not  from  him.  The  punishment,  in- 
deed, consequent  upon  their  ill  desert  he  foresaw,  be- 
ing a  God  who  foresees  all  things  ;  ami  also  predes- 
tined, because  he  is  a  just  God,  with  whom,  as  St. 
Augustine  says,  there  is  both  a  fixed  ]un-pose,  and  a 
certain  foreknowdedge  in  regard  to  all  things  what- 
ever." "  But  that  somo  are  predestinated  to  wicked- 
ness by  a  divine  power,  so  that  they  caimot  be  of 
another  character,  we  not  only  do  not  believe,  but 
if  there  are  those  who  will  believe  so  great  a  wrong, 
we,  as  well  as  the  council  of  Orange,  with  all  de- 
testation declare  tliem  anathema." 

The  five  doctrinal  canons  of  the  council  of  Va- 
lence were  adopted  without  alteration  by  the  council 
of  Langies  in  A.  D.  859.  and  again  by  the  council  of 
Toiil  ill  A.  D.  860,  which  last  council  was  composed 
of  the  bishops  of  fourteen  provinces.  But  on  the 
death  of  Gottschalk,  which  liappeucd  in  A.  n.  868, 
the  contention  terminated.  Romanists  are  still  divid- 
ed on  the  subject  of  tlie  predestiiiarian  controversy. 
The  Benedictines,  Avf/n.itinians,  and  Jcwenists  have 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Gottschalk,  while  die  Jesuits 
bitterlv  oppose  them. 

PREDESTINATION.    See  Ar.minians,  Augus- 

TINIANS,  CALVINIST3. 

PRE-EXIS  TENTS,  a  name  given  to  those,  in  the 
second  century,  who  adopted  the  opinions  of  Origen 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  human  soul  before  tlie 
creation  of  Closes,  if  not  I'roni  all  eternity.  He  be- 
lieved that  all  souls  were  fallen  heavenly  beings, 
originally  the  same  in  kind  with  all  higher  spirits  ; 
and  that  it   is  their  destination,  after  having  become 
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purified,  to  rise  once  more  to  llmt  lite  whicli  consists 
ill  (lie  pure  immediate  iniiiitioii  of  llie  Divine  Being. 
This  svstcm,  wliicli  is  opposed  to  tliat  of  tlic  Crea- 
tionists as  well  as  of  tlie  Tradiicianixta,  is  evidently 
derivod  from  tlie  doctrines  of  tlie  Pytliagorean  and 
Platonic  schools,  as  well  as  those  of  the  later  Jewish 
theolojv.  Ncmesius  as  a  philosopher,  and  Pruden 
tins  as  a  poet,  seem  to  have  heeii  the  only  defenders 
of  this  theory,  which  was  formally  condetnned  in 
the  council  of  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  .")40.  The 
doctrine  of  the  pie-existence  of  souls  has  heen  em- 
braced by  Mystics  generally,  both  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times.  It  is  generally  received  by  the 
modern  Jews,  and  is  frequently  taught  in  the  writings 
of  the  l{;il)bis.  One  declares  that  "  the  sold  of  man 
had  an  existence  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
heavens,  they  being  nothing  but  fire  and  water." 
The  same  author  asserts,  that  "  the  human  soul  is  a 
particle  of  the  Deity  from  above,  and  is  eternal  like 
the  heavenly  natures."  A  simiUir  doctrine  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Persian  Sufis. 

PUE-EXISTEN'TS,  a  term  used  sometimes  to 
denote  those  who  maintain  the  pre-existence  if 
Christ,  that  is,  his  existence  before  be  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  ex- 
isted with  the  F;«her  before  his  birth  might  be 
proved  by  numerous  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thus  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  having  come  downi 
from  heaven,"  "  having  come  Irom  above,"  '•  having 
come  from  the  Father,  and  come  into  the  world." 
And  he  himself  declared  to  the  .lews,  John  vi.  62. 
"  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend 
up  where  he  was  before?"  Besides,  he  is  said  "to 
come  in  the  flesh,"  an  expression  which  plainly  im- 
l)lies  that  he  existed  before  he  thus  came.  The  same 
doctrine  is  plainly  taught  in  John  i.  1,  2,  "In  tlie 
beginning  was  the  AVord,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God.  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God."  It  is  said  also  in  John  xvii. 
5,  "  And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine 
own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."  The  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Chri.st.  then,  is  a  true  scriptural  doctrine,  but  a 
variety  of  explanations  have  been  given  as  to  the 
mode  of  his  pre-existence. 

It  is  admitted  by  Arinjis  that  Christ  existed  before 
his  manifestation  in  human  n.itnre,  but  they  do  not 
admit  that  he  is  God  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Tlie  doctrine  of  Arius  himself  was,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Christ  was  not,  and  that  he  was  created 
betbre  all  worlds.  And  not  the  AHans  only,  but 
the  Senii-Ariims  also  maintain  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  but  deny  his  proper  divinity.  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  in  the  last  century,  endeavoured  to  form  a 
theory  holding  an  intermediate  pl.ice  between  the 
Arian  and  the  orthodox  .system,  neither  allowing  the 
Son  of  God  to  be  called  a  creatm-c,  nor  admitting  his 
equality  with  the  Father.  He  held  that  Irom  the 
beginning  there  existed  along  with  the  Father  a  sec- 
ond Person,  cjilled  the  Word  or  Son,  who  derived 


his  being,  attributes,  and  powers  from  the  Father. 
Dr.  Price,  whose  opinions  approached  nearer  to 
Socinianism  than  loArianism,  strenuously  contended 
for  our  Lord's  pre-existence. 

The  hypothesis  known  by  the  name  of  the  In- 
nwKLLlNG  Scili'.MK  (which  see),  alleged  the  pre-ex- 
istence of  Christ's  human  .syul  inunionwith  the  Deity. 
The  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  has  been  unit'ormly 
maintained  by  the  Jews.  Bishop  Fowler  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Goodwin  were  both  able  supporters  of  this 
opinion.  But  Dr.  Isaac  Walts  has  more  especially 
defended  it.  and  adduced  various  arguments  in  its 
favour.  The  most  imjiortant  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  reader  may  know  by  what  reason- 
ing the  Pre-Existents  have  argued  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  Christ's  human  soul  previous  to  his  in- 
carnation. 

"  1.  Christ  is  represented  as  his  Father's  messengei, 
or  angel,  being  distinct  from  and  isent  by  his  Father, 
long  before  his  incarnation,  to  perform  actions  which 
seem  to  be  too  low  for  the  dignity  of  Deity.  The 
appearances  of  Christ  to  the  patriarchs  are  descrilied 
like  the  appearances  of  an  angel,  or  man,  really  dis- 
tinct from  God;  yet  such  a  one,  in  whom  Jehovah 
had  a  peculiar  indwelling,  or  with  whom  the  divine 
nature  had  a  personal  union. 

"2.  Christ,  when  he  came  into  the  world,  is  said, 
in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  to  have  divested 
himself  of  some  glory  which  he  had  helore  his  incar- 
nation. (.John  xvii.  4,  5 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9.)  Now.  if 
he  had  existed  hitherto  in  his  divine  nature  only, 
that  divine  nature  could  not  properly  divest  itself  of 
its  glory. 

'■  3.  It  seems  needful,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  should 
preexist  that  it  might  li.ave  opportunity  to  give  its 
previous  actual  consent  to  the  great  and  painful 
undertaking  of  atonement  for  our  sins.  The  divine 
nature  is  incapable  of  suflering,  and  consequently 
could  not  undertake  it ;  and  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  suppose  the  man  Jesus  bound  to  such  extreme 
sufferings,  by  a  siipulalion  to  which  he  was  not  a 
p.irty,  if  no  constituent  part  of  human  nature  then 
existed. 

"4.  The  coven.'xnt  of  redemption  between  the  Father 
and  the  Scm  is  represented  as  being  made  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  To  suppose  that  the 
divine  essence,  wliich  is  the  same  in  all  the  three 
personalities,  should  make  a  covenant  with  itself, 
seems  highly  inconsistent. 

"  5.  Christ  is  the  angel  to  whom  God  w.is  in  a  pecu- 
liar m.anner  united,  and  who,  in  this  union,  made  all 
the  divine  appearances  related  in  the  OldTestjmient. 
— See  Gen.  iii.  8;  xvii.  1;  xxviii.  12;  xxxii.  24. 
Exod.  ii.  2,  and  a  variety  of  other  passages.   • 

•'  6.  The  Lord  Jehovah,  when  he  came  down  to 
visit  men,  c.irried  some  ensign  of  divine  majesty  :  he 
was  suiTonndcd  with  some  splendid  appearance ; 
such  as  often  w.is  seen  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  fixed  its  abode  between  the  cherubim.  It  was 
by  the  Jews  called  the  sliecltinah  ;  i.  e.  the  habitatiou 
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of  God.  Hence  he  is  described  as  '  dwelling  in  light, 
and  clothed  with  light  as  with  a  garment.'  In  tlie 
midst  of  this  brightness  there  seems  to  have  been 
scimetimes  a  human  form :  it  was  probably  of  this 
glory  that  Clirist  divested  himself  when  he  was  made 
flesli.  With  this  he  was  covered  at  his  transfigura- 
tion in  the  Mount,  when  his  '  garments  were  wliite 
as  the  light ;'  and  at  his  ascension  into  heaven,  when 
a  bright  cloud  received  him,  and  wlien  he  appeared 
to  John  (Rev.  i.  13.) ;  and  it  was  with  this  glorv  he 
prayed  that  his  Father  would  glorify  him,  after  his 
sulferings  should  be  accomi)lished. 

"7.  When  the  blessed  God  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  man,  or  angel,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  God  re- 
siiled  in  this  man,  or  angel ;  because  he  assumes  the 
most  exalted  names  and  characters  of  Godhead.  Aiul 
the  spectators,  and  sacred  historians,  it  is  evident, 
considered  him  as  truly  God,  and  paid  him  the 
highest  worship  and  obedience.  He  is  properly 
styled  '  the  angel  of  God's  presence,'  and  of  the  cove- 
nant.— Isa.  Ixiii.  Mai.  iii.  1. 

'•  8.  This  same  angel  of  the  Lord  was  the  God  and 
King  of  Israel.  It  was  he  who  made  a  covenant 
with  the  patriarchs,  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  tlie 
burning  busli,  who  redeemed  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  who  conducted  them  through  the  wilderness, 
wlio  gave  the  law  at  Sinai,  and  afterwards  resided  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies. 

'■  9.  The  angels  who  have  appeared  since  our 
blessed  Saviour  became  incarnate,  have  never  as- 
sumed the  names,  titles,  characters,  or  worship  be- 
longing to  Goil.  Hence  we  infer,  tliat  the  angel, 
who,  under  the  Old  Testament,  assumed  such  titles, 
and  accepted  such  worship,  was  that  angel  in  whom 
God  resided,  or  who  was  united  to  the  Godhead  in  a 
peculiar  maimer;  even  the  pre-existent  soul  of  Christ 
himself. 

"  10.  Christ  represents  him.self  as  one  with  the 
Father  (.lohn  x.  30;  xiv.  10,11.).  There  is,  we 
may  hence  infer,  such  a  peculiar  union  between  God 
and  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  both  in  his  pre-existent 
and  incarnate  state,  tliat  he  mav  properly  be  called 
the  God-Man,  in  one  complex  person." 

The  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  an  American  divine, 
has  advanced  an  hypothesis  on  the  pre-existence  of 
tlie  human  soul  of  Christ,  dift'ering  in  various  parti- 
culars from  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Watts.  His  tlieory 
is  founded 'on  the  title,  "Son  of  God,"  which  is  so 
frequently  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  he  alleges  must  import  that  Jesus  Chr  st 
is  the  Son  of  the  Father  as  truly  as  Isaac  was  the 
son  of  Abraham ;  not  that  he  is  a  created  intelligent 
being,  but  a  being  who  properly  derived  his  exist- 
ence and  natm-e  from  God.  Mr.  Worcester  thus 
maintains,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  self-existent 
being,  for  it  is  impo.ssible  even  for  God  to  produce 
a  self-existent  son ;  but  as  Christ  derived  his  exist- 
ence and  natm-e  from  the  Father,  he  is  as  trulv  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God  as  Seth  was  the  likeness 
of  Adam.     He  is,  therefore,  a  person  of  Divine  dig- 


nity, constitiued  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  angel 
of  God's  presence,  or  the  medium  by  which  God 
manifested  himself  to  the  ancient  patriarchs.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  the  Son  of  God  became  man, 
or  the  Son  of  man,  by  becoming  the  soul  of  a  human 
body. 

PREFACES,  certain  short  occasional  forms  in 
the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  are  introduced  in  particular  festivals,  more 
especially  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  seven 
days  after;  aUo  Whitsunday,  and  six  days  after; 
together  with  Trinity  Sunday. 

PRELATE,  an  ecclesiastic  having  jurisdiction 
over  other  ecclesiastics.  The  term  is  generallv  ap- 
plied to  a  bishop  or  an  arehbi.shop.  Before  tlie 
Reformation  abbots  were  called  prelates.  The  Epis- 
copal system  is  prelatical  in  its  nature,  maintaining, 
as  it  does,  that  there  is  a  gradation  of  ranks  in  (he 
Christian  ministry,  and  by  this  peculiarity  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregation- 
alist  systems  of  church  government. 

PREMONSTRATENSIANS,  a  Romish  order  of 
monks  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  at  Premontr^ 
in  the  Isle  of  France.  It  was  founded  by  Norbert,  a 
German,  and  subsequently  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
with  a  view  to  restore  the  disciphne  of  the  regular 
canons,  which  had  been  much  deteriorated.  It  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  At  their  first  foun- 
dation in  A.  D.  1121,  the  monks  of  this  order  were 
remarkable  for  their  poverty.  But  so  rapidly  did 
the\'  increase  in  popularity  and  wealth,  that  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  from  their  foundation  they  had 
above  a  hundred  abbeys  in  France  and  Germany ; 
and  subsequently  so  far  did  they  spread,  that  they 
had  monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  amount- 
ing to  1,000  abbeys,  300  provostships,  a  vast  number 
of  priories,  and  500  nunneries.  This  number  is  now 
much  diminished,  and  of  the  65  abbeys  which  they 
fonnei-ly  had  in  Italy,  there  is  not  one  now  remain- 
ing. The  Premonstratenskins  came  into  England  in 
A.  D.  1146,  and  settled  in  Lincolnshire,  whence  the/ 
spread,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  they  had  27 
monasteries  throughout  diti'erent  parts  of  the  coun 
try.  They  were  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
tlie  White  Friars.  Thoy  liad  six  monasteries  in 
Scotland,  four  in  Galloway,  one  at  Dryburgh,  and 
one  at  Feme  in  Ross-shire.  This  order  had  also 
several  houses  in  Ireland. 

PRESBYTERS.     See  Ei,di;rs  (Christian). 

PRESBYTERESSES,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  writers  as  female  office-bearers  in  the 
Christian  Church.  They  were  probably  the  wives 
of  presbyters,  or  perhaps  pious  women  who  were 
appointed  to  instruct  and  train  the  younger  persons 
of  their  own  sex.  In  the  fourth  century  female 
presbyters  disappeared,  and  the  ordination  of  Dea- 
conesses (which  see)  began  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  .Moiitanistie  custom,  whicli  led,  in  the  fifth  century, 
to  the  abolition  of  that  office  in  the  West. 

PRESBYTERIANIS.M,  that  form  of  church  gov- 
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eriiinciit  in  ivliieli  tlie  cliiircli  is  governed  by  pres- 
byters, or  tPHcliiiig  and  rulini;  fidcr.f,  who,  altlion^li 
cliosen  by  tlie  jjeople,  are  considered  as  deriving 
tlieir  power  from  CIn-ist.  These  presbyters  meet  in 
presbyteries  to  regulnte  the  ati'airs  of  individual  con 
gregations,  of  several  congregations  in  Ihencigliboiir- 
liood  of  each  otlier,  or  of  all  the  congregations  in  a 
province  or  a  nation.  According  to  the  principles 
of  Preshytcrianisni,  particular  congregations,  instead 
of  bein'j  separate  ami  complete  churches  ;is  they  are 
regarded  by  Coii^regationalists,  form  uidy  a  i)art  of 
the  church,  wliicli  is  composed  of  many  congrega- 
tions. Presbvterianism,  instead  of  recognizing,  like 
Episcopacv,  a  bishop  as  different  tV'im  and  superior 
to  &  presbyter,  and  maintaining  a  distinction  of  ranivs 
among  the  ndnisters  of  religion,  holds,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  both  in  Scripture  and  the  constitution  of 
the  i)riuiitive  church,  bislinp  and  pre-tbi/ter  are  con- 
vertible terms,  and  that  there  is  complete  equality 
in  point  of  office  and  authority  among  tliose  who 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  however  lliey 
may  differ  in  age,  abilities  or  acquirements.  Tlie 
argument  as  between  the  Prenbyteruins  and  Epiico- 
palians,  is  fully  slated  under  the  article  Bishop;  and 
as  between  the  Preshyteriuns  and  Conijrefjatioimlisls 
or  ludcpeuilcnts,  under  the  articles  Eldkrs  (Chhis- 
tl^vn)  and  Ordin.vtion.  According  to  the  views  of 
Presbyterians,  there  ought  to  be  three  classes  of 
officers  in  every  completely  organized  church,  name- 
ly, at  least  one  teaching  elder,  bishop,  or  pastor — a 
body  of  ruling  elders  and  deacons.  The  first  is  de- 
signed to  minister  in  word  ami  doctrine,  and  to  dis- 
pense the  saciauients ;  the  second  to  assist  in  the 
inspection  and  goverinnent  of  the  church ;  and  the 
third  to  manage  the  financi.il  affairs  of  the  church. 
Though  Presbyterian  churches  hold  tlie  doctrine 
of  a  parity  of  ministers,  they  have,  when  fully  or- 
ganized, a  gradation  of  church  courts  for  the  exercise 
of  government  and' discipline.  These  courts  are  tiie 
kirk-session,  the  presbytery,  the  provincial  synod, 
and  if  the  church  be  so  large  as  to  require  it,  the 
General  Assembly. 

PRKSHYTKI'JAN  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA. 
The  early  founders  of  this  church  were  |iriiiei|'ally 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians,  who  settled  in  the 
American  colonies  about  the  end  of  the  seveiitoenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  We 
learn  that  in  1G99  two  ministers,  the  Rev.  Francis 
M'Kemieand  the  Rev.  John  Hampton,  the  former  an 
Irisliinan,  and  the  latter  a  Scotchnian.  settled  on  the 
ea.steni  shore  of  Virginia,  near  the  borders  of  Mary- 
l.ind,  where  they  diligently  employed  themselves  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  thi-oughout  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages.  The  first  regularly  organized 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1703,  and  at 
the  same  time  four  or  five  additional  churches  were 
formed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Pay. 
The  fir.»t  presbytery,  consisting  of  seven  ministers, 
was  organized  in  Philadel|diia  in  170.5.      From  this 


date  the  CJiuse  made  rapid  progress,  and  asearly  as  1716 
a  synod  w;i.i  constitiiied  consisting  of  four  presbyte- 
ries. A  short  time  before  this  step  w;is  taken,  sev- 
eral Congrcgationalist  churches,  with  their  ministers, 
in  East  and  West  .Jersey  and  on  Long  Island,  had 
joined  the  Pre.sbyterian  Cliurcli. 

The  body  now  went  on  increasing  by  the  constant 
influx  of  emigrants  from  almost  every  country  in 
Europe,  who  happened  to  favour  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  worship  and  government.  "  The  conse- 
quences," says  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,  "  of  the  min- 
isters, and  others  composing  this  denomination,  com- 
ing from  so  many  dilierent  countries,  and  being  bred 
lip  in  so  many  various  habits,  while  the  body  was 
thereby  enlarged,  tended  gieatly  to  diminish  its 
h.irmony.  It  soon  becmie  apparent  that  entire  unity 
of  sentiment  did  not  prevail  among  them  respecting 
the  ex.-imination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  on 
experimental  religion,  and  also  respecting  strict  ad- 
herence to  presbyterial  order,  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  learning  in  tliose  who  sought  the  ministe- 
rial office.  Frecpient  conflicts  on  these  subjects 
occurred  in  different  presbyteries.  Parties  were 
formed.  Those  who  were  most  zealous  for  strict 
orthodoxy,  for  adherence  lo  presbyterial  order,  and 
for  a  learned  ministry,  were  called  the  '  old  side;' 
while  those  who  laid  a  greater  stress  on  vital  piety 
than  on  any  other  qiialificali<m,  and  who  undervalued 
ecclesiastical  order  and  learning,  were  called  the 
'  new  side,'  or  '  new  lights.'  And  although,  in  17"29, 
the  whole  body  adopted  the  Westminster  Confessi(m 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms  as  the  standards  of  the 
cliurch,  still  it  was  found  that  a  faithful  and  unilorm 
adherence  to  these  standards  could  not  be  in  all  cases 
secured.  The  parties,  in  the  progress  of  collision, 
became  more  excited  and  ardent ;  prejudices  were 
indulged  ;  misrepresentations  took  pl.ace  ;  and  everv 
j  thing  threatened  the  approach  of  serious  alienation, 
I  if  not  of  a  total  rupture.  A\'liile  things  were  in  this 
state  of  unhappy  excitement,  Mr.  Whitfield,  in  17.S9, 
|iaid  his  second  visit  to  America.  The  extensive 
and  glorious  revival  of  religion  whicli  took  place  un- 
der his  minislry,  and  that  of  his  friends  and  coadju- 
tors, is  well  known.  Among  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterijin  Church,  as  well  as  among  those  of  New 
England,  this  revival  was  differently  viewed  ;  the 
'  old  side'  men,  looking  too  much  at  some  censurable 
irregularities  which  mingled  themselves  with  the 
genuine  work  of  God,  were  too  ready  to  pronounce 
the  whole  a  delusion;  while  the  'new  side' men 
with  zeal  and  ardour  decl.ared  in  favour  of  the  min 
istry  of  Whitfield  and  the  revival.  This  brought  on 
the  crisis.  Undue  warmth  of  feeling  and  Sjieeeb, 
and  improper  inferences,  were  admitted  on  both  sides. 
One  act  of  violence  led  to  another,  until,  at  leni;th, 
in  1741,  the  synod  was  rent  asunder;  and  the  svnod 
of  Xew  York,  composed  of  '  new  side'  men,  was  set 
np  in  opposition  to  that  of  Phil.Hdelpliia.  which  re- 
tained the  oriuinal  name,  and  comprehended  all  the 
'old  side'  men  who  belonged  to  the  general  body." 
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For  seventeen  years  tliese  synods  retained  eacli  of 
tliem  a  separate  and  independent  position,  but  at 
length,  after  several  years  spent  in  negotiations,  tlie 
two  synods  were  united  in  1758,  under  tlie  title  of 
"tlie  Synod  of  New  York  and  Pliiladelpliia,"  a 
name  wliieli  they  retained  till  1788,  wlien  they 
divided  themselves  into  four  synods.  Tliis  wa.s  follow- 
ed in  1789  by  the  fornuition  of  a  General  Assembly, 
the  number  of  ministers  being  at  that  time  188,  with 
419  congregations,  of  which  204  were  destitute  of  a 
stated  ministry.  Tiie  Westminster  Standanls  were 
now  solemnly  adopted  as  a  summary  of  the  Faith  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chiircli,  not.  however,  witliout  the 
introduction  into  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  certain 
modifications  on  the  subject  of  civil  establishments  of 
religion,  and  also  on  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  From  the 
formation  of  the  General  Assembly  the  church  made 
steady  progress.  In  1834  it  embraced  no  fewer  than 
22  synods.  111  presbyteries,  about  1,900  ordained 
ministers,  about  250  licentiates,  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  license  under  the  care  of  pres- 
byteries, considerably  above  230,000  communicants, 
and  500  or  600  vacant  churches. 

The  questions  which  for  many  years  agitated  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  concerned  marriage 
and  slavery.  The  points  connected  with  the  matri- 
monial relation  which  formed  the  subjects  of  keen 
polemical  discussion  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
as  to  the  legality,  of  marriage  with  a  brother's  or 
sister's  widow,  and  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
Slavery  has  also  been  a  prolific  .«ource  of  contention. 
Thus,  in  the  synod  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  discussed 
in  the  form  of  two  questions,  "  Whether  the  children 
of  slaves  held  by  church  members  should  be  bap- 
tized?" and  "Whether  the  children  of  Christian 
professors  en.slaved  by  irreligious  men  ought  to  be 
baptized?"  The  synod  decided  both  questions  in 
the  affirmative.  In  the  year  1787  a  direct  testijnony 
against  slavery  was  given  forth  by  the  synod,  and 
an  urgent  recominendation  to  all  their  people  to  pro- 
cure its  abolition  in  America.  This  was  repeated  in 
1793,  and  again  the  synod  in  1795  coniirmiid  the 
same  decision,  and  denounced,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
all  traffic  in  slaves.  At  that  period  a  note  was 
authoritatively  appended  to  the  142d  question  of  the 
Larger  Catechism,  in  which  was  contained  a  defini- 
tion of  "  man-stealing,"  with  Scripture  proofs.  For 
many  years  that  note  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked ;  but  in  1815  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly,  when  llie  for- 
mer declarations  of  tlie  body  against  the  practice 
were  reiterated.  But  in  the  following  year  the  views 
of  the  church  had  evidently  undergone  a  sudden 
change,  for  we  find  an  order  issued  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  omit  from  all  future  editions  of  the  Con- 
fession, "the  note  connected  with  the  Scriptin-e 
proofs  in  answer  to  the  question  in  the  Larger  Ca- 
techism, '  What  is  forbidden  in  the  eighth  connnand- 
meut?'    in    which   the  crime  of  man-stealing  and 


slavery  is  dilated  upon."  Thesulyect  was  discussed 
at  several  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1816, 
1817,  and  1818,  and  the  result  was.  that  a  long  de- 
claration was  issued  entitled 'A  full  Expre.ssioii  of 
the  Assembly's  views  of  Slavery.'  From  that  time 
down  to  1837,  when  the  church  was  split  up  into  two 
sections,  the  question  of  slavery  was  carefully  avoid- 
ed in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

The  American  Revolution  which,  after  a  protract- 
ed war  with  the  mother  country,  terminated  in  tlie 
proclamation  of  iiulependence,  could  not  fail  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  Presbyterian  as  well  as  of 
the  other  churches.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  we  .should  iind  Dr.  Hodge  writing 
thus  :  "  The  effects  of  the  Revolutionary  war  on  the 
state  of  our  church  were  extensively  and  variously 
disastrous.  The  young  men  were  called  from  the 
seclusion  of  their  Iiomes  to  (he  demoralizing  atmo- 
sphere of  a  camp.  Cfmgregations  were  broken  up. 
Churches  were  burned,  and  pastors  were  murdered. 
The  usual  ministerial  intercourse  and  efibrts  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  Gospel  were,  iu  a  great  mea- 
sure, suspended,  and  public  morals  in  various  respects 
deteriorated.  From  these  etl'ects  it  took  the  church 
a  considerable  time  to  recover ;  but  she  shared, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  in  the  returning  jiros- 
[lerity  of  the  country,  and  has  since  grown  with  the 
growth,  ami  strengthened  with  the  strength,  of  our 
higldy  favoured  nation." 

The  returning  prosi)erity  of  America  after  the  war 
of  Independence  was  nowhere  more  vividly  mani- 
fested than  among  the  Presbyterians.  Their  system 
of  church  polity  was  somehow  identified  more  than  any 
other  with  political  freedom,  and  they  rapidiv  in- 
creased both  in  numbers  and  influence.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  became  a  powerful  bodv,  and  its 
liberal  spirit  showed  itself  in  the  close  Christian  in- 
tercourse which  it  maintained  with  other  churches. 
Its  great  object  was  to  combine  the  various  eccle- 
siastical bodies  of  the  United  States  in  a  closer  fra- 
ternity, that  they  might  more  cordially  and  more 
efficiently  unite  in  advancing  the  progress  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  bt^ili  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
prosecution  of  this  most  desirable  object,  a  Plan  of 
Union  was  adopted  in  1801  between  Presbvterians 
and  Congregationalists  in  the  new  settlements. 
'•  By  that  coii'.pact,"  says  Dr.  Krebs,  "  a  Presbyte- 
rian Church  might  call  a  Congregational  minister, 
and  vice  versa.  If  one  body  of  Presbyterians  and 
anotlier  of  Congregationalists  cliose  to  unite  as  one 
church  and  settle  a  minister,  each  party  was  allowed 
to  exercise  discipline,  aiul  regulate  its  church  afi'airs 
according  to  its  own  views,  under  tlie  general  man- 
agement of  a  joint  standing  committee  ;  and  one  of 
that  committee,  if  chosen  for  that  purpose,  had  '  the 
same  right  to  .sit  and  act  in  the  piesbvterv,  as  a  rul- 
ing elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.'  Under  the 
operation  of  tliat  '  Plan  of  Union,'  hundreds  of 
churches  were  formed  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Ohio,  during  tlie  period  from  1801  to  1837.' 
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From  the  coininencement  of  llie  present  century, 
or  rather,  we  may  say,  tliroiiglioiit  the  wliolc  history 
of  tlie  Ainerii-an  churches,  remarkable  revivals  of  reli- 
gion have  frequently  occurred.  To  tlicse  religious 
awakenings  the  Presbyterians,  in  common  witli  other 
cliurches,  have  been  largely  indebted  for  the  rapid 
increase  of  their  numbers.  Ou  such  occasions  new 
congregations  have  often  been  formed  with  the  most 
encouraging  rapidity.  A  c.ise  of  this  kind,  which 
occurred  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  1797,  led  to 
a  demand  for  a  greater  number  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters than  could  be  met  by  a  supply  of  regularly 
ordained  p.astors.  In  these  circumstances  the  iilan 
was  proposed  and  adojjted  in  the  Transylvania  pres- 
bytery of  employing  pious  laymen  in  inuuediate  min- 
isterial work,  without  sidijecting  them  to  a  lengthened 
course  of  college  education.  A  dilVerence  of  opinion 
arose  on  this  subject,  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  separate  body,  which  is  well  known   by  the  name 

of  the   ClIJIBERLAND    PRKSHYTEIilANS  (wbicll    See). 

But  while  the  church  thus  lost  a  small  body  both  of 
ministers  and  people,  whose  secession  has  turned 
out  manifestly  to  the  fmtherance  of  the  Gospel,  it 
received  in  18"22  an  acccssicm  to  its  numbers,  the 
general  synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
having  resolved,  by  a  snudl  m.-ijorily,  though  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  express  will  of  a  majority  of  its  presby- 
teries, to  unite  itself  with  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Cluuch  of  North  America. 

The  most  important  event  which  has  occurred 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  its  disruption  in  1838. 
The  controversj-  which  led  to  the  separation  of 
the  church  into  two  great  parties,  each  of  them 
claiming  to  be  tlie  genuine  integral  body  which 
had  been  subdivided,  involved  chiefly  two  points, 
one  of  them  belonging  to  the  doctrines  of  theology, 
and  the  other  to  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  church.  For  some  tiine  previous  several 
presbyteries  had  exhibited  considerable  laxity  in  the 
admission  of  ministers,  thus  rendering  the  standards 
of  the  church  of  little  avail  in  preserving  uniformity 
in  point  of  doctrine.  This  evil  of  itself  wiis  sufficient, 
sooner  or  later,  to  destroy  the  harmony  and  peace  of 
the  church.  But  the  circumstance  which  ultimately 
brought  .about  the  disruption,  was  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes.  This  eminent  minister,  who  was  first 
located  at  Monistown,  received  a  call  to  be  minister 
of  the  tirst  Presbyterian  clun-ch  of  Philadelphia, 
The  call  w.as  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  presbytery  of 
Philadel[>hia  at  their  meeting  in  April  1830,  when  ob- 
jections were  made  to  -Mr.  Barnes  as  being  unsound 
in  doctrine.  The  objections  were  founded  on  a  pub- 
lished sermon,  entitled  '  The  Way  of  Salvation.' 
The  call,  however,  was  sustained  by  the  presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  translation  of  Mr.  Barnes 
was  eflected,  not,  however,  without  a  protest  signed 
by  twelve  ministers,  who  coinphiined  to  the  synod  of 
Philadelphia.  The  matter  was  fully  considered  by 
the  synod,  wliich,  by  a  decided  majority,  referred  the 


examination  of  the  sermon  with  the  cognate  topics  to 
the  presbytery.  That  body  complied  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  .synod,  and  having  formally  recorded  their 
disapprobation  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  the 
sernmn,  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Barnes  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  another  subject 
of  dispute  arose,  in  regard  to  admission  of  persons 
into  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 

The  progress  of  the  controversy,  which  raged  for 
several  years  in  the  courts  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
is  thus  detailed  by  Ur.  Krebs: — "To  accommodate 
Mr.  Barne.s,  and  those  who  sustained  him,  the  As- 
sendjly  constituted  the  second  presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia; which  act  the  synod  resisted  as  unconsti- 
tuiional,  and  refused  to  emol  the  members  as  part  of 
the  .synod  at  their  next  meeting;  which  produced 
new  '  complaints,  protests,  and  remonstrances,'  for 
review  by  the  General  A.ssembly  of  1833. 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  that  year  reversed 
the  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Philadelphia,  by 
confirming  the  acts  of  the  previous  year;  which 
brought  up  the  whole  contr'oversy  before  the  synod 
at  their  annual  meeting.  In  the  interim,  a  new 
]irinciple  of  presbyterial  consociation  had  been  an- 
nounced and  acted  on,  by  a  departure  from  the  usual 
geographical  limits  for  presbyteries.  It  was  de- 
nonunaled,  in  polemic  technology,  'elective  affinity.' 
The  synod  anmdled  the  proceeding  of  the  Assembly, 
and  having  dissolved  the  then  second  presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  and  combined  the  members  with  their 
old  associates,  proceeded  to  sever  the  whole  original 
presbytery  by  a  geographical  line,  drawn  from  eitst 
to  west  through  Market  Street,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  .lame  meeting  of  the  synod  a  '  Pro- 
test and  Complaint '  against  the  rule  respecting  the 
examination  of  ministers  or  licentiates,  desiring  ad- 
mission into  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
.synodical  virtual  ajiprobation  of  that  rule,  were  re- 
corded for  transmission  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1834.  The  synod,  however,  had  introduced  another 
subject  of  condict,  by  the  formation  of  their  new 
presbytery;  so  that  there  existed  the  second  ))re&by- 
tery  of  Philadelphia,  organized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  second  presbytery  constituted  by  the 
synod.  About  the  same  time  the  synods  of  Cincin- 
nati and  Pittsburg  formally  intcrl'ered  in  the  collision, 
by  impugning  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  i  i  reference  to  the  presbytery  of  I'hihi- 
delpbia. 

'■'I'lie  v.acillating  course  of  the  General  Assembly 
during  some  years,  with  the  various  attenipts  to  com- 
promise, iis  either  of  the  parties  seemed  to  acquire 
the  preponderance, — for  the  actual  division  among 
the  ministers  and  churches  was  avowed, — const.intly 
augmented  the  strife  in  pungency  and  amplitude. 
To  place  the  matter  in  a  tonn  which  could  not  be 
evaded,  Dr.  Junkin,  of  the  presbytery  of  Newton, 
directly  charged  Mr.  Barnes  with  holding  erroneous 
opinions,  a-s  decl.ared  especially  in  his  '  Notes  on  the 
Romans.'    The  case  occupied  the  second  presbytery 
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of  Pliiladelphia  for  some  days,  wlien  tliat  ecclesi- 
astical body  acquitted  Mf.  Barnes  of  '  having  taught 
any  dangerous  errors  or  heresies  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,'  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cale- 
cliisms.  From  that  decision  Dr.  Junkin  appealed  to 
the  synod  of  Philadelphia  wlio  met  in  1835.  Prior 
to  that  period,  the  synod  of  Delaware,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  Assembly  to  include  the  second 
presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  was  dissolved,  and  that 
presbytery  was  re-incorporated  with  the  synod  of 
Philadelphia. 

"  When  Dr.  Junkin's  appeal  came  before  the  synod, 
according  to  the  constitutional  rule,  the  record  of  the 
case  made  by  the  presbytery  appealed  from,  was  re- 
quired. They  refused  to  submit  the  original  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  synod.  The  synod,  how- 
ever, proceeded  with  the  investigation  upon  the 
proofs  tliat  the  detail  of  the  charges,  evidence,  and 
proceedings  laid  before  them,  was  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  presbyterial  record.  Mr.  Barnes  refused  to 
appear  in  his  own  defence,  upon  the  plea  that  as 
the  presbytery  to  wliich  he  belonged,  and  who  had 
acquitted  him,  would  not  produce  their  'attested 
record'  of  the  proceedings  in  his  case,  the  trial, 
'  whatever  nn'ght  be  the  issue,'  must  be  imconsti- 
tutional.  After  nearly  three  days'  discussion,  tlie 
synod  reversed  tlie  decision  of  the  second  presbytery 
in  the  c;ise  of  Mr.  Barnes,  'as  contrary  to  truth  and 
righteousness,'  and  declared,  that  the  errors  alleged 
were  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cliurcli,  anil  that  they  contravened  the  system  of 
truth  set  forth  in  tlie  word  of  God;  and  they  sus- 
peiuled  Mr.  Barnes  from  the  functions  of  the  gospel 
ministry.  Against  which  decision,  Mr.  Barnes 
entered  his  complaint  and  appeal  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1836. 

"  Tlie  synod  then  dissolved  the  second  presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  organized  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  also  the  pl•e^bytel■y  of  Wil- 
mington. 

"The  General  Assembly  met  in  ISol?,  and  those 
various  'appeals,'  '  complaints,"  and  '  protests,' were 
discussed.  That  body  resciiuled  all  the  acts  of  the 
synod  of  Pliiladelphia, — they  absolved  Mr.  Barnes 
from  the  censure  and  suspension  pronounced  by  the 
synod  of  Pliiladelphia.  They  erected  their  former 
second  presbytery  anew,  as  the  third  presbytery 
of  Philadelphia — they  restored  the  presbytery  of 
Wilmington — and  lliey  virtually  proclaimed,  that  the 
positions  avowed  by  Mr.  Barnes  are  evangelical,  and 
consistent  with  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Catechisms." 

The  controversy  had  now  reached  its  height,  and 
there  was  every  probability  that  a  decisive  struggle 
between  the  two  conflicting  parties  would  take  place 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1837. 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  Jlr. 
Barnes,  believing  them  to  be  contrary  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  church,  had  for  some  years  been  in  a 
minority  in   the  Assembly,  and  feeling  that  their 


position  was  one  of  deep  solemnity,  they  invited  a 
convention  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  a  week  before  the 
opening  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  convention 
included  124  members,  most  of  whom  were  delegates 
to  the  Assembly,  and  they  continued  to  hold  their 
meetings  for  several  days,  in  the  course  of  wliich 
they  drew  u])  a  "Testimony  and  Memorial,"  to  be 
laid  before  the  Assembly.  In  regard  to  the  doctrinal 
errors  against  which  they  testitied,  the  convention 
thus  declared: — "We  hereby  set  forth  in  order 
some  of  the  doctrinal  errors,  against  which  we  bear 
testimony. 

"  I.  God  would  have  been  glad  to  prevent  the  ex- 
istence of  sin  in  our  world,  but  was  not  able,  without 
destroying  the  moral  agency  of  man;  or,  that  fur 
aught  which  appears  in  the  Bible  to  the  contrary,  sin 
is  incidental  to  any  wi.-^e  moral  system. 

"II.  Election  to  eternal  life  is  founded  on  a  fore- 
sight of  faith  and  obedience. 

"  III.  We  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  tirst  .>in  of 
Adam,  than  with  the  sins  of  any  other  parent. 

"  IV.  Infants  come  into  the  world  as  free  from 
moral  defilement,  as  was  Adam,  when  he  was 
created. 

"V.  Infants  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
moral  government  of  God  in  this  v.-orld  as  brute 
aninial.s  and  their  sufierings  and  death  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  same  princi(ile  as  those  of  brutes, 
and  not  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as  penal. 

"VI.  There  is  no  otlier  original  sin  than  the  fact 
tliat  all  the  posterity  of  x\.dam,  though  by  nature 
innocent,  or  possessed  of  no  moral  character,  will 
always  begin  to  sin  when  they  begin  to  exercise 
moral  agency.  Original  sin  does  not  include  a  sinful 
bias  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  just  exposure  to  penal 
sufiering.  There  is  no  evidence  in  scripture,  that  in- 
fants, in  order  to  salvation,  do  need  redemption  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  regeneration  by  the  Holv 
Ghost. 

'•  VII.  The  doctrine  of  imputation,  whether  of  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  or  of  the  righieousiiess  of  Christ, 
has  no  foundation  in  the  word  of  God,  and  is  both 
unjust  and  absurd. 

"VIII.  The  suf?erings  and  death  of  Christ  were 
not  truly  vicarious  and  penal,  but  s\mbolical, 
governmental,  and  instructive  only. 

"IX.  The  impenitent  sinner  by  nature,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  renewing  inttuence  or  almighty 
energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  ability  necessary  to  a  full  compliance  with  all  the 
commands  of  God. 

"X.  Christ  never  intercedes  for  any  but  those 
who  are  actually  united  to  him  by  faith;  or  Christ 
does  not  hitercede  for  the  elect  until  after  their  re- 
generation. 

"XI.  Sa\  ing  faith  is  the  mere  belief  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  not  a  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"XII.  Regeneration  is  the  act  of  the  sinner  him- 
self, and  it  consists  in  a  change  of  his  governing  pur- 
pose, which  he  himself  must  produce,  and  which  is 
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the  result,  ixit  of  any  direct  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  heart,  but  chielly  of  a  persuasive  ex- 
liibition  of  the  truth,  analogous  to  tlie  influence 
which  one  man  exerts  over  llie  mind  of  anollier;  or 
regeneration  is  not  an  instantaneous  act,  but  a  pro- 
gressive work. 

"XIII.  God  has  done  all  that  he  cm  do  for 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  man  himself  must 
do  the  rest. 

''XIV.  God  cannot  exert  such  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  as  shall  make  it  certain  that  they  will 
choose  and  act  in  a  particular  manner,  without  im- 
pairing their  moral  agency. 

"  XV.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  the  sole 
ground  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  with  God:  and  in 
no  .sense  does  the  righteousness  of  Christ  become 
ours. 

'■  XVI.  The  reason  why  some  dilTer  from  others 
in  regard  to  their  reception  of  the  gospel  is,  that  they 
make  themsehes  to  diiier. 

"The  convention  pronounced  these  'errors  nn- 
scriptural,  radical,  and  highly  dangerous,'  which  in 
'  (heir  ultimate  tendency,  subvert  the  foundation  of 
Christian  hope,  and  destroy  the  souls  of  men.' 

'•  The  convention,  on  church  order  and  discipline, 
particularly  specified  as  practices  of  which  they  com- 
plained: The  formation  of  |)resbyteries  founded  on 
doctrinal  repulsions  as  affiujiies;  the  refu.sal  of 
presbyteries  to  examine  their  miidsters;  the  licens- 
ing and  ordination  of  men  unfit  for  want  of  qiialitica- 
tion,  and  who  deny  fundamental  principles  of  truth ; 
the  needle.ss  ordination  of  evangelists  without  any 
pastoral  relalion;  the  want  of  discipline  respecting 
gross  acknowledged  errors ;  the  number  of  minis- 
ters abandoning  their  duties  for  secular  employments, 
in  violation  of  their  vows;  the  disorderly  meetings 
of  members  and  others,  thereby  exciting  discord  and 
contention  among  the  churches." 

The  General  Assembly  of  1837  met,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  convention  being  in  a  decided  majo- 
rity, several  important  changes  were  made  by  that 
venerable  court.  For  instance,  they  abrogated  the 
Plan  of  Union  between  Presbyterians  "and  Congre- 
gationalists,  .and  in  accordance  with  this  deci-sion 
they  cut  off  four  synods  from  the  conummion  of  the 
church,  as  not  observing  the  order  and  principles  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  discoiilinned  the 
American  Home  Jlission  and  American  Education 
Societies,  and  thev  dissolved  the  third  presbvterv  of 
Philadelphia. 

It  was  now  ]>lain  that  a  disruption  was  fa.st  ap- 
proaching, and  American  Chi istians  ginirally  looked 
forward  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1838  as  likely  to  bring  the  fierce  contention,  which 
had  so  long  been  agitating  the  church,  to  a  solemn 
crisis.  The  evcntfid  period  came,  and  the  Assem- 
bl)'  having  met  and  been  constituted,  the  commis- 
sions from  presbyteries  were  read.  The  clerks 
omitted  all  reference  lo  the  delcgiites  from  the  pies- 
byteries  comprised  in   the  four  synods  which  had 


been  expunged  from  the  roll  by  the  Ai^senibly  of  the 
previous  year.  This  omission  gave  rise  to  a  keen 
disciLssion,  conduclcd  in  a  very  disorderly  manner, 
and  at  length  the  dissentients  from  the  acts  of  the 
.-Assembly  of  1837,  disclaiming  the  authority  of  the 
moderator,  elected  another  moderator  ;uid  clerks, 
and  iumiediately  withdrew  in  a  body  lo  the  builiiing 
occupied  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phi- 
l.idclphia,  where  they  formed  themselves  into  the 
Constitutional  Presbyterian  Churdi  of  America,  or  as 
it  is  generally  called,  the  Kew  Scliool  Presbyterian 
Churdt.  The  majority  of  the  Assembly  retained 
their  seats  until  the  dissemients  had  left,  when  they 
proceeded  to  business  according  to  the  customary 
forms,  and  hence  they  are  generally  known  as  the 
Old  Sfliwtl  Pri:shylrrian  Church,  'i'he  Di-ruption  of 
the  I'resbyterlan  Church  of  America  being  thus  con- 
summated, legal  questions  naturally  arose  as  to  pro- 
perty, which  were  decided  in  the  law  courts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  first  instance,  in  favoiu-  of  the  Old 
tichool,  but  when  the  case  was  taken  before  the  court, 
with  all  the  judges  )iresent,  that  decision  was  re- 
versed, and  the  way  left  open  for  the  New  School 
-Vs.sembly  to  renew  the  suit  if  they  should  think 
proper.  The  Old  School  Assembly  was  left,  how- 
ever, in  possession  of  the  succession,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  seminaries,  and  the  suit  with- 
drawn. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  has  been 
throughout  its  whole  history  essentially  a  mi.ssion- 
arv  church,  actively  engaged  in  fulfilling,  as  far  as 
its  means  and  0|'portuniiies  allowed,  our  Lord's  last 
commission, '' Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  jneacli 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  The  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  which  was  formed 
in  Scotland  in  1709,  early  directed  its  elVorts  towards 
the  conversion  of  the  Xorth  American  Indians,  and  in 
this  great  work  it  received  efficient  assistance  from 
the  American  Presbyterians.  The  well-known  Da- 
vid Braiuerd,  and  his  brother  John,  both  of  whom 
laboured  iiftst  successfully  among  the  Indians,  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
though  they  conslanlly  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  the  parent  Society  in  Scotland,  and  derived  a 
portion  of  their  support  I'rom  that  country.  Mission 
work  among  the  Indians  was  |uoseculed  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  from  1741  to  1780,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  foreign 
nn'ssionary  work  was,  for  several  years,  to  a  cerlain 
extent  abandoned.  In  1796  it  was  resumed  in  the 
t'ormalion  of  the  New  York  Missionary  Society, 
which,  though  independent  of  presbylerial  snper\i- 
sion,  was  chiefly  composed  of  Presbyterians.  In  the 
following  year  the  Noriheni  Jlissionary  Society  was 
established,  and  prosecuted  missions  among  the  In- 
diaiiS  with  great  activity  and  success  for  several  years. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1800,  the  Genej.d  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  took  up  the  work  of 
foreign  missions  ^n  a  isystemaiic  manner,  and  in 
1802  Ihey  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  presbylenes 
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under  their  care,  urging  collections  fur  the  support  of 
missions.  It  was  not,  liowever,  till  1805,  lliat  their 
arrangements  were  sufliciently  matured,  and  in  that 
vear  they  coinnieuced  missionary  operations  among 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  IMissious  were  carried  on 
among  the  Indians  with  some  encouraging  results 
till  1818,  when  an  Independent  Society  was  formed, 
uniiing  the  efforts  of  the  Presbyterian,  llefurnicd 
Dutch,  and  Associate  Reformed  churches.  This  new 
body,  accordingly,  was  called  "  The  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society."  This  Society  was  in  active 
operation  for  six  or  seven  yeans,  when  it  ceased  ils 
work,  and  became  merged  in  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Jli.-^sions,  which  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  the  missionary  enterprise  since 
1811.  Many  Presbyterians,  however,  wished  tliat 
tlieir  own  denominations  should  as  such  prosecute 
foreign  missions,  and,  accordingly,  in  1831,  the 
synod  of  Pittsburg  formed  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  which  prosecuted  ils  operalions 
with  varied  success  for  six  years,  when,  in  June 
1837,  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  established 
by  the  General  Assembly.  The  Board  lias,  since 
that  time,  assumed  a  very  flourishing  aspect,  and 
conducts  no  fewer  than  eight  missions,  viz.  to  the 
North  American  Indians,  Western  Africa,  India, 
Siam,  China,  the  Jews,  and  the  Romanists  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  other  European  countries. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA 
(New  School).  This  branch  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  assumed  its  separate  position 
in  1838,  under  circumstances  and  for  reasons  which 
have  been  fully  noticed  in  the  previous  article.  The 
denomination  now  under  consideration  adopted  the 
name  of  the  Constitutional  Presbyterian  Church. 
They  bad  all  along  been  favourable  to  the  Plan  of 
Union,  between  tlie  Presbyterians  and  the  Congre- 
gationalists  in  the  New  Settlements,  which  had 
been  adopted  in  1801.  The  operation  of  this  Plan 
led  to  the  formation  of  numerous  churches  of  a 
mixed  character,  and  in  1837  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  cut  oiT  four  sy- 
nods from  their  connnunion,  simply  on  the  gl'ound 
that  they  partook  more  of  the  Cougregationalist 
than  the  Presbyterian  character.  The  Presbyte- 
rian element  was  believed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
Congregaiionalist  element.  The  minority  which 
afterwards  formed  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church  saw  no  such  inconsistency,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  believed  that  the  Plan  of  Union,  instead 
of  deserving  to  be  abrogated,  had  acconiplislied  the 
work  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  had  moulded 
the  mixed  mass  into  a  comi)arative!y  homogeneous 
Presbyterian  comuumity.  Having  such  impressions 
they  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  abrogation  of 
the  Plan,  and  refused  to  carry  out  the  enactment  of 
the  Assembly  of  1837,  which  cut  olT  tlic  four  synods 
cormected  with  the  Plan.  There  were  also  doctrinal 
differences,  however,  of  a  very  serious  nature,  which 
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were  probably  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  New  School.  There  had  always  been  a 
strictly  Calvuiistic  party  in  the  Cliurch,  which  was 
equally  strict  in  its  support  of  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  chiu-ch  government.  This  was  often  termed  the 
Scotch  party,  as  being  mainly  composed  of  Scotch 
innnigrants.  Another  party  existed  in  tlie  church 
whose  principles  were  Arminian  in  doctrine  and 
Cougregationalist  in  ecclesiastical  polity.  This  was 
often  termed  the  Puritan  [larty,  as  being  mainly  com- 
posed of  English  Puritan  innnigrants.  The  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  two  jiarties  are  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Joel  Parker  of  the  New  School  party,  or  as 
he  terms  it,  the  Puritan  party. 

'■  The  differences  of  these  two  parties  in  their  na- 
tive cliaracteristics  are  pretty  well  understood.  The 
Puritan  is  satisfied  with  maintaining  the  great  lead- 
ing truths  of  the  Calvinistic  faitli,  and  is  ready  to 
waive  minor  differences,  and  to  co-operate  with  all 
Christian  people  in  diffusing  evangelical  piety. 
Hence,  though  the  mass  of  our  Puritan  people  pire- 
ferred  Congregational  government,  they  looked  calm- 
ly on,  while  hundreds  of  their  ministers,  and  thou- 
sands of  their  church  meuibers  were  becoming 
thorough  Presbyterians.  The  Scotch,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  of  a  more  inflexible  character.  They  too 
loved  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  if  they  had  less  zeal 
than  the  Puritans  in  dilTusing  our  religion,  and  in 
acting  for  the  regeneration  of  our  country  and  the 
world,  they  were  second  to  no  other  people  on  earth 
in  these  respects. 

"  The  differences  in  doctrine  between  tne  two  had 
respect  mainly  to  three  points  of  explanation  of 
great  facts  in  the  Calvinistic  S3'stem.  They  botli 
agreed  that  the  whole  race  of  Adam  were  sinners  by 
nature.  Many  of  tlie  Scotch  school  maintained  that 
sin  was  literally  infused  into  the  liunian  .'oul  prior 
to  any  moral  agency  of  the  subject. 

"  Many  of  tlie  Puritan  party  alleged  that  this  was 
not  the  mode  by  which  all  men  became  sinners,  but 
that  it  was  enough  to  say  that  there  were  certain 
native  propensities  in  every  descendant  of  Adam, 
which  natni-ally  and  certainly  induced  sinful  action 
wiili  the  commencement  of  moral  agency. 

"  Many  of  the  Scotch  party  maintained  that  the 
atonement  of  Christ  is  intended  as  a  provision  for 
the  elect  alone.  The  Puritan  party  asserted  that 
the  atonement  is  made  for  the  race  as  a  whole,  so 
that  it  may  be  truly  said  to  every  lost  sinner,  after 
he  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  eternal  prison,  '  You  might 
have  had  salvation ;  Christ  purchased  it  for  you,  and 
proffered  it  to  you  in  all  sincerity.' 

"The  Scotch  party  maintained,  that  unconverted 
sinners  were  perfectly  unable,  in  every  sense,  to  com- 
ply with  the  reipurements  of  the  gospel.  Tlie  other 
party  alleged,  that  'God  hath  endued  the  will  of 
man  with  that  natural  liberty,  that  it  is  neither 
forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature,  de- 
termined to  good  or  e\  ih'  Many  individuals  were 
found,  on  both  sides,  that  pushed  these  views  to  an 
3o 
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pxireme;  but  fiir  the  grenti-r  portion  of  (he  clergy, 
ill  each  ]i.irtv,  were  coiitoiit  to  preach  tlie  gospel 
faithfully  to  their  respective  Hocks,  wiih  so  little  of 
the  controvei-si;il  spirit,  tliat  the  greater  part  of  their 
intelligent  hearers  did  nut  iindrrstand  that  there  was 
Riiy  perceptible  ditVerence  in  the  theolo;.'y  of  the  two 
schools." 

From  this  statement  hy  one  of  themselves,  the 
Puritan,  or  Xew  School  party,  which  now  forms  a 
separate  church,  cjin  scarcely  be  considered  as  agree- 
ing in  doctrine  with  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  to  which,  neverlheless,  they  prot'ess  to 
adhere.  This  church  hoMs  the  meetings  of  its 
(Jeneral  Assembly  not  annually  like  the  Old  School, 
but  every  three  years.  'I'his  arrangement  was 
made  in  1840,  and  to  render  the  busine.ss  of  their 
supreme  court  more  simple  and  easy,  they  enact- 
ed that  all  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  a  church 
session  shall  not,  in  the  c.ise  of  lay  members,  be 
carried  beyond  the  presbytery,  nor  in  the  case  of 
ininistei-s  bevond  the  synod.  This  church  numbered 
in  1853,  1,570  ministers,  l.t')-26  churches,  and  140.452 
members.  "  The  New  School,"  says  Dr.  Sclialf.  "  is 
composed  of  quite  heterogeneous  material,  and  hy 
the  perpetual  agitation  of  tlie  slavery  question,  and 
other  points  of  dilTerence,  is  threatened  almost  every 
year  with  a  new  division,  which  it  can  hardly  long 
escape;  while  some  of  lis  members  have  already  re- 
turned into  the  bosom  of  the  Old  School." 

PKESHVTERIAN  CHUHCII  OF  AMERICA 
(Old  Sciiooi,).  This  is  the  largest  and  most  n- 
fluential  of  the  two  sections  into  which  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  was  divided  in  1838.  Its 
members  profess  to  maintain  a  complete  identity 
both  in  doctrine  and  governincuf  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  before  its  disruption.  They  hold 
strictlv  bv  the  AVestminster  Standards  as  the  sym- 
bols of  their  faith  and  order.  The  General  Assem- 
bly holds  its  meetings  amiualiy.  So  rapidly  did  tliis 
body  advance,  after  it  existed  in  a  separate  state,  as 
appears  from  their  statistical  returns,  that  in  six 
years  after  1838,  they  increased  nearly  one-third  in 
actual  numbers.  In  1843  this  church  consisted  of 
1,4.34  ministers,  2,092  chnrches,  and  150,137  mem- 
bers. During  the  ten  years  which  followed  this 
date  it  continued  to  make  rapid  progress,  so  that  in 
1853  we  tiiid  it  nimibering  2,1.39  ministers,  2.879 
churches,  and  219,263  members.  The  Old  School 
Presbyterians  have  conducted  their  Home  Missions 
and  their  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
with  the  most  remarkable  erticiency. 

PKESIiYTKKlAXS  (Cu.Mnf:itr.'AND).     See  CuM- 

HKItl,AND  PUKSnYTr.UI,\NS. 

PRESIiYlEIllAX  CHURCH  IN  EN(H-AND. 

Tlie  earliest  Presbyterians  in  England  were  the  Pu- 
ritans, who  dillered  from  the  Kst.ablished  Church  not 
exclusively,  as  many  have  supposed,  on  the  subject 
of  clerical  vestments,  which,  no  doubt,  formed  a  pro- 
minent point  in  the  controversy,  but  on  the  subject 
also  of  the  assumed  superiority  of  bishops  over  pres- 


byters, and  the  claim  which  they  arrogated,  of  ahuic 
possessing  the  right  of  oniiiiation,  discipline,  and  gov- 
ernment. The  Puritans  maintained  the  perfect  parity, 
if  not  identity,  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  svere, 
in  fact,  essentially  Presbyterian  in  their  views  of 
church  government.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  did 
they  separate  from  the  Establi'^hment,  than  despair- 
ing of  all  hope  of  legislative  aid  in  procuring  re- 
form, they,  or  at  least  a  [larly  of  them  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  form  themselves 
into  a  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Wandsworth  in 
Surrey,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Tliame.«,  about 
five  miles  from  the  city.  This  important  step  was 
taken  on  the  20ih  November  1.572,  when  about  lif- 
teen  ministers  met,  and  eleven  elders  were  chosen 
to  form  members  of  the  court,  thus  constituting  the 
pre.«bytery  of  Wandsworth,  which  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Enghuid. 
A  movement  of  this  kind  was  looked  upun  by  ilie 
bishops  as  fraught  with  danger,  and,  therefore,  ex- 
erting their  inllucnce  with  Queen  Eliaihelh,  who  was 
herself  keenly  opposed  to  the  Puritans,  they  easily 
persuaded  her  to  issue  a  royal  proclamation  for  en- 
forcing the  Act  of  Uuiforinily ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing  the  active  opposition  of  the  government,  not 
only  did  the  newly  formed  presbytery  continue  its 
labours,  but  other  presbyteries  also  were  organized  in 
the  neighbouring  counties.  In  (irocess  of  time  the 
Puritans  became  decidedly  favourable  to  Presbyte- 
lianism,  and  although  a  portion  embraced  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregatioiialist  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment, yet  when  the  Westminster  Assembly  was 
convened  in  1G43,  the  inclination  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  that  convention  of  divines  was  to  establish 
presbytery  in  England.  Accordingly,  we  lind  Dr. 
Ileihenngton,  in  his  '  History  of  that  Assembly.' 
declaring,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  close 
alliance  which  the  English  p;irlianient  sought  with 
Scntl.md.  and  the  ground  taken  by  the  Scottish  Con- 
venlion  of  ICstates  and  General  Assembly,  in  requir- 
ing not  only  an  inlciiiational  league,  but  also  a  reli- 
gious covenant,  tended  greatly  to  direct  the  nu'iid 
of  the  English  statesmen  and  divines  towards  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  and  exer- 
cised a  powert'ul  influence  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
AVestminstor  Assembly.  But  let  it  be  also  remein- 
beied,  that  in  every  one  of  the  reformed  continental 
churches,  either  the  Presbyterian  form,  or  one  very 
closely  resembling  it,  had  been  adopted  ;  and  that 
the  Puritans  had  already  formed  themselves  into 
presbyteries,  held  prcsbyterial  meetings,  and  endea- 
voured to  exercise  Presbyterian  discipline  in  the 
reception,  suspension,  and  rejection  of  members. 
Both  the  example  of  other  chnrches,  therefore,  and 
their  own  already  begun  practice,  had  led  them  so 
far  onward  to  the  Presbyterian  model,  that  thev 
would  almost  inevitably  have  assumed  it  altogether 
apart  from  the  influence  of  Scotland.  In  truth,  that 
influence  was  exerted  and  felt  almost  solely  in  the 
way  of  instruction,  from  a  church  already  tbrmcd,  to 
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one  ill  tlie  process  of  forrniUion ;  and  none  would 
liave  been  more  ready  tlian  tlie  Scottish  commission- 
ers tliemselves  to  liave  repudiated  the  very  idea  of 
any  other  kind  of  influence.  It  may  be  said,  tliere- 
fore,  witli  tlie  most  strict  propriety,  tliat  the  native 
aim  and  tendency  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  w.as 
to  establish  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment in  England,  the  great  body  of  English  Puritans 
having  gradually  become  Presbyterians." 

In  the  English  parliament  I  he  Presbyterians  had 
a  powerful  party,  and  tlie  great  mas.s,  not  only  of  the 
Puritan  dissenters,  but  of  the  Established  clergy,  had 
adopted  Presbj'teiian  principles.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  this  the  case,  tliat  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  no  fewer  than  2,000  ministers,  most  of 
whom  had  been  previously  Episcopalian,  were  in  one 
day  ejected  from  their  beuetices  for  nonconformity. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  in  consequence  of  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  parliament  in  1G40  partially  established 
presbytery.  England  was  now  parcelled  out  into 
provinces,  in  eacli  of  which  a  provincial  assembly 
was  ajipointed  to  be  held,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  several  presbyteries,  or  classes,  as  they  were 
called,  which  were  included  within  the  province.  A 
supreme  ecclesiastical  court  was  instituted  under  the 
name  of  a  National  Assembly,  which  was  formed  of 
deputies  from  the  various  provincial  assemblies.  The 
only  districts  in  wliicli  this  arrangement  was  fully 
carried  out,  in  the  form  of  presbyteries  and  .synods, 
were  London  and  Lancasliire,  the  former  of  which 
was  divided  into  twelve  presbyteries  ;  but  in  various 
otlier  counties  the  ministers,  to  a  certain  extent, 
adopted  the  plan,  though  without  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  authorities.  So  nearly,  indeed,  !iad  Presbyte- 
riaiii-m  become  the  Established  t'orm  of  religion  in 
England,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  benetices, 
and  the  principal  chairs  of  the  univei-sities,  were 
occupied  by  Presbyterian  ministers.  "  Tliere  was 
now  no  positive  obstruction,"  says  Dr.  Iletheriiig- 
ton,  ■'  to  the  regular  and  final  organization  of  Pres- 
byterian Church  government,  except  tlie  still  pend- 
ing treaties  between  the  king  and  the  parliament. 
Knowing  the  king's  attaehnient  to  prelacy  and  his 
strong  dislike  to  presbytery,  the  parliament  did  not 
wish  to  make  a  final  and  permanent  establishment  of 
tlie  latter  form  of  church  government  till  they  should 
have  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  majesty  to  con- 
sent, so  that  it  might  be  engrossed  in  the  treaty,  and 
thereby  obtain  the  conclusive  ratification  of  the  royal 
signature.  But  after  the  army  had  for  a  time  over- 
awed the  parliament,  when  the  houses  again  reco- 
vered sometliing  like  the  free  exercise  of  their  legis- 
lative functions,  they  voted,  'That  the  king  be 
desired  to  give  his  sanction  to  such  acts  as  shall  be 
presented  to  him,  for  settling  tlie  Presbyterian  gov- 
erimient  for  three  years,  witli  a  provision  that  no 
person  shall  be  liable  to  any  question  or  penalty, 
only  tor  non-conformity  to  the  said  government,  or 
to  the  form  of  divine  services  appointed  in  tlie  oi'di- 


nances.  And  that  such  as  shall  not  voluntarily  con- 
I'onn  to  the  said  form  of  government  and  divine 
service,  shall  have  liberty  to  meet  for  the  service  and 
worship  of  God,  and  for  exercise  of  religious  duties 
and  ordinances,  in  a  fit  and  convenient  place,  so  as 
nothing  be  done  by  them  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  tlie  kingdom.  And  provided  that  tliis  ex- 
tend not  to  any  toleration  of  the  [lopish  religion,  nor 
to  any  penalties  imposed  upon  popish  recusants,  nor 
to  tolerate  the  practice  of  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  Christian  religion,  contained  in  the 
apostles' creed,  as  it  is  expounded  in  the  Articles  of 
the  Cliurch  of  England.  Nor  to  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  point  of  faith,  for  the  ignorance  whereof  men 
are  to  be  kept  from  the  Lord's  Supper ;  nor  to  ex- 
cuse any  from  the  penalties  for  not  coming  to  hear 
tlie  Word  of  God  on  the  Lord's  day  in  any  cliurch 
or  chapel,  unless  he  Ciin  show  a  reasonable  cause,  or 
was  liearing  the  Word  of  God  preached  or  expound- 
ed elsewhere.'  These  were  the  votes  of  the  Lords; 
and  to  these  tlie  Commons  added,  '  That  the  Pres- 
byterian government  be  established  till  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  wliicli  was  to  be  a 
year  after  that  date.  That  the  tenths  and  main- 
tenance belonging  to  any  chnrch  shall  be  only  to 
such  as  Ciin  submit  to  the  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment, and  to  none  otlier.  That  liberty  of  conscience 
granted  sliall  extend  to  none  that  sliall  preach,  print, 
or  publish  any  thing  contrary  to  the  first  fifteen  of 
the  Tliirty-nine  Articles,  except  the  eighth.  That 
it  extend  not  to  popisli  recii-sants,  or  taking  away 
any  penal  laws  against  lliein.  That  the  indul- 
gence to  tender  consciences  shall  not  extend  to  toler- 
ate the  Common  Prayer.'  These  votes  were  passed 
on  the  13th  day  of  October  1647,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  final  settlement  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  government,  so  far  as  that  was  done  by  the 
long  parliament,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines." 

The  grand  object  which  the  Presbyterians  now 
aimed  at  was  to  prevail  upon  parliament  to  lend  the 
civil  sanction  to  the  I'lesbyterian  form  of  church 
government.  Not  that  they  believed  all  the  details 
to  be  of  divine  appointment ;  they  simply  held  that 
the  essential  principles  of  presbytery  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Woixl  of  God.  Nay,  so  liberal 
were  the  views  of  many  Presbyterians  on  this  head, 
that  they  would  liave  willingly  submitted  to  a  mo- 
derate Episcopacy  rather  than  continue  the  state  of 
confusion  and  disorder  which  then  existed  in  all 
ecclesiastical  matters.  The  parliament,  however, 
knew  that  spiritual  independence  was  an  essential 
principle  of  Presbyterianism,  and  to  sanction  such  a 
principle  would  be  to  divest  themselves  of  all  control 
over  the  church.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in 
their  opinion,  strenuously  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
establish  presbytery  as  the  state  religion. 

A  loud  cry  has  been  raised  against  the  English 
Presbyterians,  on  the  alleged  ground  that,  at  this 
period  of  their   history,   tlieir   whole    etToits    were 
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directud  lowaids  the  attiiiiiment  of  clmrcli  puwtT. 
"  Now  wliat  wiis  this  clmrcli  [jower,"  >ays  tlit  younger 
M'Crie,  "  \vl\icli  the  I'resbyturians  wure  so  anxious 
to  secure,  and  which  Neal  would  represent  as  'a 
civil  authority  over  men's  persons  and  properties?' 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  it  was  neither  mure  nor  less 
than  the  power  of  keeping  back  scandalous  and  un- 
worthy persons  from  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper?  This  was,  in  fact,  the  great 
point  in  dispute  between  them  and  the  parliament  ; 
for  the  parliament  had  insisted  on  having  the  supreme 
power  ill  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  had  passed  a  law 
to  the  ertect,  that  if  any  person  was  refused  admission 
to  sealing  ordinances  by  the  church  courts,  lie  might 
appeal  to  parliament,  which  might,  by  virtue  of  its 
authority,  compel  the  church  courts  to  receive  him, 
whatever  his  character  might  be.  The  Presbyte- 
rians, as  XeaUiimself  admits,  '  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  men  in  power,  because  tiny  would  not  leave  the 
church  independent  on  the  state.'  And  would  Mr. 
Neal,  himself  an  Independent,  have  had  the  church 
to  be  dependent  on  the  state?  Would  he  have  had 
the  Presbyterians  lamely  submit  to  see  the  royal 
prerogatives  of  Christ  assumed  by  a  parliament,  after 
they  had  succeeded  in  wresting  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  monurcli,  against  whom,  for  this  very  reason, 
the  nation  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  bloody  war?" 
One  of  the  chief  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the 
full  establishment  of  presbytery  in  Kiigland,  was 
the  rapid  growth  of  errors  and  heresies  of  every  kind, 
which  had  sprung  out  of  the  Civil  War.  Edwards, 
in  his  "  Gangrajna,"  eiuimerates  110  fewer  than  176 
heresies  which  arose  in  these  troublous  times,  and 
prevented  anything  like  a  common  agreement  on  the 
great  points  of  religion.  In  such  a  slate  of  matters, 
which  seriously  threatened  to  disturb  the  i)eace  and 
good  order  of  .society,  the  Pre.sbyteriaiis  called  upon 
the  parliament  to  issue  a  formal  and  authoritative  con- 
demnation of  these  numerous  errors,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  set  up  an  ellicient  ecclesiastical  frame-work, 
that  discipline  might  be  exercised  ni)OU  all  heretics 
according  to  the  laws  of  Christ.  This  application  was 
not  only  refused,  through  the  induence  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, but  its  iiiiiiiediate  elTect  was,  that  all  parties 
united  to  oppose  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  maintain, 
as  they  pretended,  the  great  principles  of  toleration 
and  liberty  of  conscience.  But  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  motley  mass,  who  had  thus  rallied 
round  the  banner  of  toleration,  dilfercd  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  liberty  of  conscience  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted. Some  wished  to  limit  it  to  what  they  called 
the  fundamentals  of  religion,  while  others  would  go 
80  far  as  to  allow  the  propagation  of  all  opinions  of 
whatever  kind.  The  Presbyterians,  in  their  anxiety 
to  avoid  giving  the  slightest  countenance  to  the 
latter  view  of  toleration,  which  they  considered  sub- 
versive of  all  religion,  rushed  some  of  them  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  maintaining  that  discipline  ought 
to  be  exercised  upon  heretics  at  the  point  of  the 
sword;  while  others,  more  temperate  in  their  views. 


"contented  themselves  with  protesting  against  the 
government  giving  a  positive  and  judicial  sanction 
to  the  prevailing  heresies."  These  di.sputes  on  the 
subject  of  toleration  [iroved  disa.-trou8  to  the  aiuse 
of  the  Presbyterian  party,  defeating  all  ihe  attempts 
which  they  made  to  promote  unity  and  peace  by 
procuring  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  iu  the  three 
kingdoms. 

It  litis  been  alre.idy  mentioned  that  London  and 
its  neighbourhood  had  been  formed  into  twelve  pres- 
byteries. These  constituted  Ihe  inovincial  synod  of 
London,  which  continued  to  hold  regular  half-yearly 
meetings  till  the  year  lGo5,  when  they  ceased  to 
meet  as  a  synod,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
couragement which  they  received  from  Cromwell; 
but  they  continued  to  meet  in  a  presbyterial  capa- 
city, and  to  preserve  as  t'ar  as  possible  every  other 
point  of  Presbyterian  Chinch  government  and  disci- 
pline. About  this  time  Cromwell,  without  formally 
abolishing  the  Presbyterian  Church  government, 
quietly,  but  elVectually,  superseded  it  by  establish- 
ing a  committee,  commonly  called  Triers,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  approving  all  who  should 
be  presented,  nominated,  chosen,  or  appointed  to  any 
benelice,  with  cure  of  souls,  or  to  any  public  settled 
lecture  in  England  or  Wales.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  thirty-eight  person.s,  some  of  whom  were 
Presbyterians,  but  the  larger  number  were  Indepen- 
dems,  and  a  very  few  were  Baptists,  while  nine  were 
laymen.  The  institution  of  this  committee  of  Triers 
destroyed,  of  course,  the  authority  of  provinciiJ  sy- 
nods, and  introduced  a  new  form  of  mixed  govern- 
ment, which  gave  satisfaction  to  no  parly.  The 
coiiimittee,  however,  continued  to  act  till  the  death 
of  ihe  Protector  in  1658. 

The  whole  policy  of  Cromwell,  while  he  openly 
favoured  the  Independents,  was  to  bring  all  eccle- 
siasticd  matters  under  the  direct  control  of  the  civil 
government.  With  this  view,  besides  instituting 
the  committee  of  Triers,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  he  appointed  commissioners,  chiefly  hiy- 
men,  for  every  comity,  with  power  to  eject  scandal- 
ous, ignorant,  and  insullicient  ministers  and  schonl- 
masters.  These  arrangements  were  early  broken  up 
by  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  succession  of  his 
son  Richard,  who  being  utterly  incapable  of  govern- 
ing, abdicated  his  authority  and  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  Soon  after  followed  the  Kesloraiion  of 
Charles  II.,  when  Prelacy  was  restored  to  its  former 
supremacy.  The  monarch  allected  for  a  time  to 
treat  the  Presbyterian  ministers  with  kindness,  and 
held  out  prospects  of  some  accommodation  between 
the  two  great  contending  parties.  A  conference  was 
at  length  arranged  to  be  held  at  the  Savoy,  between 
twelve  bishops  and  nine  as,-istants  on  the  part  of  the 
Episcopalians,  and  an  eipial  numlier  of  ministers  on 
the  part  of  the  Presbyterians.  This  conference  com- 
menced on  the  15th  of  April  1661,  and  continued 
with  intermissions  till  tlie  25th  of  July,  when  it  came 
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to  a  close  without  leading  to  any  satisl'actoiy  re- 
sult. 

Cliarles  now  resolved  to  put  forth  the  strong  hand 
of  power,  and  to  eifect  by  compulsion  what  lie  failed 
to  accomplisli  by  gentler  means.  The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, accordingly,  was  framed,  wliich,  having 
passed  both  houses  of  parliament  by  small  majorities, 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  lOtli  of  May  1662. 
The  terms  of  conformity  were  as  follows  :  "  1.  Re- 
ordination,  if  they  had  not  been  episcopally  ordained. 
2.  A  declaration  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
all  and  everything  prescribed  and  contained  in  tlie 
Book  of  Common  Pra^-er,  and  administration  of 
sacraments  and  otlier  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Cluircli  of  England,  together  with  the  psalter,  and 
the  form  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  con- 
secrating of  bishops,  priestt,  and  deacons.  3.  To 
take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience.  4.  To  abjure 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  5.  To  abjure  tlie 
lawfulness  of  taking  arms  against  the  king,  or  any 
commissioned  by  him,  on  any  pretence  wliatsoever." 

This  act  came  into  force  on  the  24th  of  .\ugust 
following  its  enactment,  and  on  that  fatal  day  about 
2,000  Non-conformist  ministers  resigned  tlieir  bene- 
fices, and  ail  their  church  preferments,  and  threw 
tliemselves  upon  a  cold  and  cheerless  world  for  their 
Master's  sake.  Of  the  ejected  ministers  nine-tenths 
were  Presbyterians  ;  and  from  that  date,  accordingly, 
the  Englisli  Presbyterians  became  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Protestant  Dissenters  which  have  be- 
come a  powerful  body  in  the  nation.  In  the  reigns 
of  the  second  Charles  and  his  successor  James,  the 
Presbyterians,  in  common  with  the  other  Non-con- 
formists, were  exposed  to  severe  persecution,  but 
the  Revolution  of  1688  brought  them  relief,  and  the 
Toleration  Act  placed  their  assemblies  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.  Presbyterian  churches  were 
now  multiplied  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  numerous 
presbyteries  organized.  In  a  quarter  of  a  centiny 
from  this  date  there  were  no  fewer  than  800  presby- 
terian  churches  in  England,  and  the  entire  body 
constituted,  at  least,  two-thirds  of  the  Non-confor- 
mists. 

The  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  which 
were  tlie  two  principal  sections  of  tlie  Protestant 
Dissenters,  having  sliared  in  the  disaliilities  as  well 
as  cruel  treatment  to  whicli  all  Non-conformists 
were  suljjected  for  a  considerable  period  before  the 
Revolution,  had  not  only  been  led  to  sympathize  with 
one  another  in  their  common  grievances,  but  even  to 
approximate  in  church  polity,  the  Presbyterians  be- 
ing compelled,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  to  act 
upon  the  principles  of  Independency.  In  1691, 
accordingly,  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist 
ministers  of  London  agreed  to  merge  their  difi'er- 
ence.s,  and  to  reduce  all  distinguishing  names  to  tliat 
of  United  Brethren.  A  Profession  of  Faith  was 
now  drawn  up,  and  given  forth  to  the  public  under 
t!ie  title  of  "  Heads  of  Agreement  assented  to  bytlie 
United    Ministers  in   .and  about  London,  formerly 


called  Presbyterian  and  Congregational."  This  im- 
portant document  was  subscribed  at  the  very  outset 
l_>y  upwards  of  eighty  ministers;  and  the  union  was 
cordially  assenteii  to  hy  ministers  of  both  denomina- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  tlie  seventeenth  century  a 
coiitrover.sy  arose  in  England  on  tlie  subject  of  jus- 
tification, in  conseipience  of  tlie  republication  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Tobias  Crisp,  a  noted  Antinomian. 
(See  Crispitf.s.)  To  satisfy  the  public  as  to  their 
\iews  on  the  disputed  points,  the  United  Ministers 
piibli.sbed  a  tract,  entitled  '  The  Agreement  in  Doc- 
trine among  the  Dissenting  Ministers  in  London,  sub- 
scribed Dec.  16,  1692.'  Seventeen  names  were  sub- 
scribed to  the  tract,  and  subsequently  it  received 
the  unanimouis  sanction  of  the  whole  body.  The 
thorough  orthodoxy  of  the  LTnited  Ministers  is 
.strongly  attested  also  by  Dr.  Calamy  in  1717,  in  his 
'  Brief  but  True  Account  of  the  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers in  England.'  Their  views  on  all  doctrinal  points 
appear,  at  that  period  of  their  history,  to  have  been 
in  harmony  w-itli  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  '\Vestmin-ter  Confession,  and 
the  Savoy  Confession,  as  well  as  with  the  opinions  of 
the  Calvinistic  divines  of  the  synod  of  Dort. 

It  was  specifically  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Toleration  Act,  that  all  Di.ssentiiig  ministers 
should  quality  for  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial 
functions,  by  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Arti- 
cles, with  some  particular  exceptions.  Such  a  require 
ment  was,  of  course,  felt  to  be  not  in  tlie  least  bur- 
densome, so  long  as  the  opinions  of  the  English 
Presbyterians  continued  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Articles  ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened,  that 
a  most  melancholy  declension  from  sound  Scriptural 
doctrine  began  to  manifest  itself  among  them  a  few 
years  after  Dr.  Calamy  bad  so  strongly  testified  to 
their  orthodoxy.  One  of  the  earliest  avowed  Ar- 
miiiians  among  the  English  Presbyterians  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  George  Benson,  who  was  ordained  at 
Abingdon  in  1723,  and  afterwards  became  pastor  of  a 
congregation  in  Southwark  in  1729.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  pulilished  his  '  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  .-Vtonement'  in  \1^\,  that  Soeinian 
tenets  began  to  be  openly  broached  in  the  English 
Presbx'terian  Church.  Tlie  causes  of  the  rapid  infiux 
of  liercsy  into  the  body  throughout  the  last  century 
are  thus  sketched  in  a  Pastoral  letter  issued  by  them- 
selves in  1840:  "Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  all 
the  steps,  and  to  set  in  order  the  causes,  by  which 
this  sore  evil  arose.  Suffice  it,  for  purposes  of  warn- 
ing, to  state,  that  one  cause  of  this  declension  lay  in 
the  neglect  into  which  our  excellent  standards  were 
permitted  to  fall.  No  pledge  was  required  of  those 
entering  the  church,  as  ministers,  that  their  teaching 
would  be  in  accordance  with  that  form  of  sound 
words  ;  and  little  care  was  taken  that  those  entering 
tlie  church,  as  members,  possessed  a  competent 
knowledge  of  their  Scriptural  contents.  Another 
cause  of  declension  lay  in  the  early  neglect,  and  gra- 
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(I.i;il  renoiiiiccineiit,  of  tlie  principles  and  provisions 
iir"  llie  Presbvti'i-inii  polity.  The  eUiersliip  fell  into 
di'CHV  ;  sessions  inio  disuse;  and  presbyteries  into 
oblivion  ;  while  there  existed  no  supreme  court  wliicli 
nii^ht  inspect,  veinedy,  and  control.  In  proportion 
RS  these  Scriptural  forms  evanished,  Scripture  Initlis 
were  lost.  Deprived  of  those,  and  possessed  of  no 
other  securities,  congregations,  when  they  ceased  to 
be  I'resbvterian  in  government,  ceased  to  be  Pres- 
byterian in  doctrine :  when  the  hedge  was  taken 
awav,  the  boar  from  the  forest  entered,  and  Wiustcd 
tlie  vinevard  at  his  pleasure.  Sociiiianism,  mournful 
to  tell,  has  for  a  lime  usurped  the  pleasant  places — 
unfairly  anogaiing  to  itself  the  Presbyterian  name; 
while  all  that  the  name  implies  it  has  trodden  under 
font.  Ichabod  is  written  on  its  w.ills  :  for  the  glory 
is  departed." 

The  result  of  the  united  operaticm  of  these  dele- 
terious inHuences  w.is,  that  English  Presbyterianism 
in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  was  found  in 
the  last  century  to  have  almost  disappeared  in  many 
places  where  it  had  once  been  flonri.sliing  atid  iuHu- 
enti;il ;  and  even  in  those  districts  where  it  still  ex- 
isted, it  was  utterly  feeble  and  inefficient.  But  this 
extensive  decay  was  not  the  worst  evil  which  had 
befallen  Presbyterianism  in  England.  Other  deno- 
minations h.td  taken  possession  of  its  eluirches  and 
its  endowments,  and  Unitarians  had.  in  many  cases, 
taken  the  name  of  Presbyterians,  to  give  them  a  pre- 
tence in  law  lor  seizing  and  retaining  endowments 
which  had  been  left  by  godly  Presbyterians  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  gospel.  To  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  had  the  evil  grown,  that  until  lately,  to  the 
south  of  the  Tees,  Sociniani?"  .  and  Presbyterianism 
were  too  often  regarded  as  convertible  terms. 

Along  with  tliis  extensive  deviation  from  sound 
doctrine  among  the  English  Presbyterians  there  arose 
a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  compulsory 
subscription  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  which  the 
Toleration  Act  required  from  all  Dissenters.  The 
subject  was  discu.ssed  in  various  pamphlets,  and  at 
length,  constrained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
govermnent  passed  an  act  in  1779,  by  which  every 
preacher  or  teacher  of  any  congregation,  who  scru- 
pled to  declare  and  subscribe  his  assent  to  any  of 
the  articles,  was  allowed  to  make  and  subscribe  in- 
stead thereof,  the  declaration  of  Protestant  belief, 
and  was  thereby  entitled  to  similar  exemptions.  A 
subsequent  statute  renders  qualifying  in  the  case  of 
Dissenters  for  the  exercise  of  ministerial  functions 
uimecessary.  except  in  obedience  to  a  legal  requisi- 
tion. Hut  although  forced  snbscriiption  to  the  Ar- 
ticles was  no  longer  required,  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, iiichiding  the  Presbyterians,  still  retained 
their  own  symbolic  books  which  coincided  in  doctrine 
with  the  Thirty-Nine  .Articles.  Up  to  this  time 
both  Presbyterians  and  Congregation.alists  were  in 
the  habit  of  requiring  c<uifessions  of  faith  at  ordina- 
tions, and  oil  such  occasions  ministersof  both  denomi- 
nalions  frequently  took  part  in  the  religious  services. 


It  is  a  gralifving  fact  that  the  Presbyterians  of 
England  have,  within  the  la>t  forty  years,  been  ena- 
bled, in  a  great  measure,  to  throw  off  the  spiritual 
lethargy  and  death  in  which  they  were  invoKed 
during  the  last  century.  In  the  course  of  llitit 
time,  they  have  not  oidy  manifested  a  strong  vita- 
lity, but  asserted  a  denominational  existence  se- 
parate from  Episcopacy  on  the  one  Imiid,  and 
Congregationalism  on  the  other.  There  are  now 
about  100  orthodox  Presbyterian  places  of  worship, 
in  various  parts  of  England,  but  chiclly  in  the  iiorih- 
eni  counties  ;  many  of  them  claiming  for  themselves 
a  remote  anticpiity,  even  before  the  Kevoluiion, 
and  some  as  far  back  as  the  passing  of  the  .\ct 
of  Uniformity  in  1G62.  "The  spiritu.d  death,"  sjiys 
the  younger  M'Crie,  "  uiuler  which  presbytery  lay 
under  during  the  last  century,  has  been  followed  of 
late  years  with  a  blessed  resurrection.  Our  Presby- 
terian Church  in  England  is  the  native  fruit  of  the 
revival  of  the  spirit  and  the  theology  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  again  was  the  revival  of  piimitive 
Christianity.  With  Chrislianity  as  with  its  Author, 
'  one  day  is  as  a  ihou.sand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day.'  We  make  nothing  of  the  thousand 
years  that  preceded  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  We 
claim  an  earlier  anti(piily  than  that  which  dates  from 
the  fifth  century  ;  and  on  the  true  principle  of  apo.s- 
tolic  succession,  which  is  to  be  traced,  not  by  a  line 
of  dying  men.  but  by  the  line  of  living  light,  flowing 
from  '  the  Word  of  God  which  livith  and  abideth  for 
ever,'  and  flashing  from  time  to  time  on  the  church, 
even  diuing  the  Dark  Ages,  we  claim  to  be  a  gen- 
uine blanch  of  the  apostolic  Cluiixh  of  Christ." 
The  cause  of  presbytery  in  England  had,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  been  making  rapid  progress,  and  in 
1836  unity  wa.s  given  to  the  body  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  "  The  Synod  of  llic  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
Soon  after  this  important  step  had  been  taken  an 
application  was  made  by  ihe  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  wishing  to  be  legally  connected  with  that 
body.  It  was  found,  however,  that  no  such  union 
could  be  effected,  it  being  impo.ssible  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  could 
be  extended  to  England,  where  Episcopacy  is  by 
law  established.  The  subject  was  carefully  dis- 
cussed in  several  Assemblies,  and  at  lenLrtli  an  act 
was  passed,  "  That  they  could  not  go  beyond  an 
interchange  of  friendly  conmumications;  at  the  same 
time  assuring  the  .synod  in  England  of  the  warm  and 
brotherly  affection  wherewiih  their  church  regards 
it,  and  the  earnest  desire  entertained  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  to  which  they  are  bound  alike 
by  present  ties,  and  by  the  grateful  recollcciious  of 
former  days." 

The  eventful  disrupti(m  which  occurred  in  Scot- 
land   in    1843,  extended    its   influence   across    the 
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Tweed,  and  ii  division  took  place  among  the  Eng- 
lisfi  Presbyteiians  also,  a  small  iiiinoiity  adher- 
ing to  the  Established  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  while  the 
great  majority,  both  ot'  ministers  and  churches, 
were  disposed  to  favour  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  synod  of  the  English 
Presbyterians,  however,  felt  that  the  time  had  now 
come  when  it  was  their  duly  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence of  all  other  churches  whatever,  and  to 
maintain  their  position  as  a  separate  and  independent 
pection  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  1844,  according- 
ly, a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  synod,  that  "in 
all  acts  of  intercourse  with  another  branch  or  other 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  in  forming  or 
maintaining  a  friendly  relation  with  them,  tliis 
church  shall  assert,  provide  for,  and  iiiaintain  its  own 
freedom  and  independence  in  all  matters  spiritual." 
In  the  overture  on  iiidependence  jiassed  at  this  time, 
the  name  or  style  of  the  body  was  clianged  from 
"The  Synod  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  Church  in  Eng- 
land, in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  to 
that  of  "The  Presbyterian  Church  in  England." 
While  the  synod  judged  it  right  to  issue  a  de- 
claration of  independence,  they  have  imiformly  since 
the  disruption  fraternized  with  the  Free  Church. 
A  Theological  College  was  also  instituted  in  1844, 
f(]r  training  young  men  for  the  holy  ministry  in  con- 
nection with  the  English  Presbyteiian  Church.  This 
seminary  has  received  a  considerable  im])ulse,  and  no 
small  prestige  by  the  appointinent,  in  1856,  of  Dr. 
Thomas  M'Crie  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  year  1844,  which 
forms  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  Presb}'- 
terian  Church  in  England,  saw  the  scheme  for  foreign 
missions  instituted,  w  liicli  has  been  so  signally  blessed. 
The  first  mission-field  selected  for  their  operations 
was  China,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Burns  was  ordaiied  and 
fet  apart  in  1847  as  their  first  missionary.  Tlie 
laboin-s  of  this  devoted  herald  of  the  cross  have  been 
eminently  successful,  and  three  other  missionaries  of 
kindred  spirit  have  been  sent  to  labom-  in  China. 
A  mission  has  also  been  established  at  Corfu.  The 
question  as  to  the  introduction  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic into  Presbyterian  churches  has  recently  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  synod,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  pres- 
byteries, and  a  deci.sion  has  been  adoi)ted  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  organ  in  any  congregation  without  the 
express  sanction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  church. 
Besides  the  seven  presbyteries  of  the  English  Pres- 
Dyterian  synod,  whicli  holds  an  independent  posi- 
tion, not  being  ecclesiastically  connected  with,  or  in 
any  degree  dependent  upon,  any  other  church,  there 
are  five  presbyteries  in  England  containing  seventy- 
six  congregations  belonging  lo  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Churcii ;  and  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  three  presbyteries  in  England, — that  of  Lon- 
don, containing  five  congregations  ;  that  of  Liver[iool 
and  Manchester,  containing  five  congregations;  and 
that  of  the  North  of  England,  containing  ti\  e  congre- 
tratioiis. 


PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD  OF  SECEDEIiS 
IN  IRELAND.  This  denomination  of  Christians 
was  formed  by  a  nnioti,  which  was  efl'ected  in  1818, 
between  tlie  two  sections  of  the  Secession  Cliiirch  in 
Ireland,  the  Burghers  aiid  Antiburghers.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  most  desirable  object ;  but  such 
negotiations  had  iniifortnly  failed,  from  the  circum- 
slance  that  the  Antiburghers,  who  were  subject  to 
the  general  synod  in  Scotland,  had  been  prevented 
by  that  court  from  taking  eft'ective  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter. At  length,  however,  they  resolved  to  act  in- 
dependently of  the  Scottish  judicatory,  and  the  two 
synods  of  Seceders  in  Ireland,  ha\  ing  agreed  upon  a 
basis  of  union,  inet  at  Cookstown  on  the  9tli  of  July 
1818,  and  formed  themselves  into  one  body  under 
the  designation  of  "Tlie  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ire- 
land, distinguished  by  the  name  Seceders."  The 
nn'nisfers  of  the  united  synod  at  this  period  amotmt- 
ed  in  number  to  97.  The  basis  on  which  the  union 
rested  consisted  of  the  six  following  points: — 

"  1.  To  declare  their  constant  and  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  their  already  approved  and  recognized 
standards,  namely,  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  Directory  for 
AYorship,  and  Form  of  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment, with  the  Original  Secession  Testiinonv. 

"2.  That,  as  they  unite  under  the  banner  of  a 
testimony,  they  are  determined,  in  all  times  coming, 
as  their  forefathers  have  set  them  the  example,  lo 
assert  the  truth  when  it  is  injured  or  opposed,  and  to 
condemn  and  testify  against  error  and  innnoralitv 
whenever  they  may  seetn  to  ]>revail. 

"3.  To  cancel  the  name  of  Burgher  and  Anti- 
burglier  for  ever,  and  to  imile  the  two  synods  into 
one,  to  be  known  by  the  name  '  The  Presbyterian  Sy- 
nod of  Ireland,  distinguished  by  the  name  Seceders.' 

"4.  To  declare  their  insubordination  to  any  other 
ecclesiastical  court,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  do 
hereby  signify  their  hearty  inclination  to  hold  a  cor- 
respondence with  their  sister  Church  in  Scotland  or 
elsewhere,  for  their  mutual  edification  ;  but  think  it 
expedient  not  to  lay  themselves  under  any  restric- 
tions as  to  the  maimer  of  said  correspondence. 

"  5.  To  allow  all  the  presbyteries  and  congrega- 
tions in  their  connection  to  bear  the  same  name,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  stand  as  they  were  before  the 
coalescence. 

"  6.  Carefully  to  preserve  all  the  public  records  oi 
the  two  synods  from  their  formation  in  this  kingdom 
till  the  present  day." 

This  union  was  the  means  of  imparting  considera- 
ble strength  and  vigour  lo  the  Secession  Church  in 
Ireland.  A  home  mission  was  now  commenced,  and 
the  cause  of  Presbyterianism  began  to  flourish  in 
various  towns  and  villages  wliere  it  had  been  hitherto 
unknown.  The  whole  proceedings  of  this  church 
weie  characterized  by  a  high  regard  to  purity  of 
docliine,  and  the  advancement  of  vital  religion.    The 
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Irish  Prcsbvteiiaii  Cluircli,  on  tlic  contrary,  Imil 
long  been  hindered  in  il.s  projjre^s  hy  tlie  jirevji- 
lence  of  Ariiin  and  Socinian  dciclriius,  bolli  aiimnj; 
its  niini«tei"s  and  people,  l?}'  the  Divine  hle>sing, 
however,  they  were  at  lengtli  enahled  to  rid  iheni- 
selvcs  of  the  New  Liglit  party  ;  and  to  fecnre  uni- 
formity of  teaching  in  the  clmrch,  tliey  passed 
Ml  overture  requiring  absolute  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  general  synod  was  now, 
in  almost  all  respects,  assimilated  to  the  Irish  Se- 
cession Church,  and  the  proposal  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  was  seriously  entertained.  And  an 
arrangement  in  regard  to  the  Kegiinn  Dommi  made 
in  1838,  jiaved  the  way  for  its  completion,  govern- 
ment having  in  that  year  agreed  to  equalise  the 
bounty,  a[id  on  certain  conditions  to  grant  £75,  late 
Irish  currenc}',  per  annum,  to  every  minister  con- 
iiected  with  the  two  synods.  Being  thus  [daced  on 
an  equal  footing  by  the  government,  and  being  now 
agreed  both  in  doctrine  and  church  polity,  the  great 
obstacles  to  a  comjilete  incorporation  of  the  two 
churches  were  thus  removed. 

The  tirst  movement  towards  union  had  taken  place 
among  the  theological  students  of  both  churcbes 
attending  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  who 
liad  establislied  among  themselves  a  united  prayer- 
meeting.  The  desire  for  union,  and  a  strong  feeling 
of  its  propriety,  rapidly  spread  both  among  ministers 
and  people.  Memorials  on  the  subject,  accordingly, 
were  presented  to  the  s\-nod  of  Ulster,  and  the  Se- 
cession .synod,  at  their  respective  meetings  in  1839. 
Committees  were  appointed  by  the  two  -synods,  and 
tlie  matter  having  been  fidly  considered  and  preli- 
minaries .adjusted,  the  final  act  of  incorporation  took 
place  at  Belfast  on  the  10th  of  ,Tuly  1840,  the  united 
body  taking  to  itself  the  n.ime  of  the  Prcshjjteridn 
Church  ill  Ireland.  See  Imsii  rKi:sBYTiii;iAN 
Church. 

FKICSBYTERIAN  CIIURCII  (United).  See 
United  Phksbytekian  Chukch. 

PRESBYTERY,  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
.•\merica.  In  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  generally  receives  the  name  of  Chssh.  A 
presbytery  consists  of  all  the  ministers  within  the 
liouiuls  of  a  jiarticular  district,  am]  of  representatives 
from  the  kirk-sessions  or  consistories  in  the  district. 
Every  kirk-session  is  entitled  to  send  one  elder,  and 
the  roll  of  the  presbytery  is  made  up  every  half- 
year,  at  the  first  meeting  after  the  provinciiil  synod, 
when  new  elders  are  retmiiud,  and  the  extracts  of 
their  election  are  jirodnced.  A  new  moderator  of 
presbytery  is  then  also  chosen,  who  nuist  be  a  min- 
ister, and  he  is  generally  elected  according  to  a  sys- 
tem of  regular  rotation.  It  is  the  province  of  a 
pre-sbytcry  to  judge  ii!  all  references  for  advice,  and 
all  complaints  .and  appeals  that  come  from  the  kirk- 
sessions  within  the  bounds.  Besides  being  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  inferior  judicatory,  it  is  bound  to 
inspect  carefully  the  personal  conduct  and  pastoral 


labours  of  every  ndnisler  within  its  bounds,  and 
when  necessary  to  admonish,  suspend,  or  even  de- 
pose. It  belongs  to  preshyteriis  to  grant  licenses 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  examine  and  judge  ol 
the  (pialilieations  of  those  who  apply  for  them  ;  lo 
take  cognizance  of  all  iirtathers  resident  within  their 
boinids,  and  to  give  them  certificates  of  char.acler 
when  proposing  to  reside  within  the  bounds  of  an- 
other presbytery.  When  a  ministerial  charge  be- 
comes vacant  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
to  another  charge  of  its  regul.ar  p.astnr,  it  devolves 
upon  the  presbytery  to  supply  religious  ordinances 
during  the  vjicancy  ;  and  before  the  chiirge  can  be 
permanently  filled  up,  the  individual  appointed  or 
elected  must  be  tested  as  to  his  qualifications  by  the 
presbytery,  and  must  receive  from  them  ordination  if 
previously  nnordained,  or  induction  and  admission  if 
previously  ordained.  The  presbytery  holds  frequent 
and  stated  mcelings,  according  as  circumstances  m.iy 
require,  aiul  each  meeting  is  ojiened  and  closed  with 
prayer.  In  any  emergency  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
modulator,  on  bis  own  responsibility,  or  on  receiving 
a  written  requisition  from  several  members,  to  call  a 
pro  re  iiata  meeting  of  presbytery.  In  Presbyterian 
churches,  where  the  supreme  court  consists  of  dele- 
gates, it  belongs  to  each  pre-sbytery  to  elect  ministers 
and  elders  to  represent  tliem  in  that  court.  All  the 
proceedings  of  the  presbytery  nnist  be  duly  minuted 
by  the  clerk,  .and  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
provincial  .syn<jd. 

PRESENCE  (Bread  of  the).  See  Siii;w- 
Bread. 

PRESENT.VTION,  the  act  of  a  patron  nominat- 
ing an  individual  to  be  instituted  by  the  ecclesiasticjd 
authorities  lo  a  benefice  in  bis  gift.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  benefices  in  Engljvnd  .are  presentalive. 
The  presentation  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
bisliop  within  182  days  after  the  living  is  vacant, 
and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  the  right  of  presentation 
lapses  to  the  bishop;  if  the  bishop  fails  to  collate 
within  half  a-year  more,  it  lapses  to  the  archbishop, 
and  failing  him  to  the  sovereign,  wlio,  however,  is 
not  restricted  to  a  limited  time.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  the  parish  churches  in  Scotland  arc 
presentative.  Six  months  are  allowed  the  patron  by 
law  to  make  his  selection,  and  if  he  tails  to  present 
within  the  prescribed  time  the  right  of  presentation 
falls  taiiqiiam  jure  dcroliilo  into  the  haiuls  of  the 
[iresbytcry.  A  patron,  in  order  to  present  to  a 
vacant  parish,  nnist  (jualily  to  govcrinncnt,  .and  an 
extract  of  his  having  done  so  must  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  presbvtcrv  along  with  the  presentation. 

Pl.'ESENT.-VTIGN  OF  THE  VIRGIN,  a  festi- 
v.al  observed  by  the  Romish  Church  oi\  the  21st  of 
November,  in  commemoration  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Temple  by  her  parents  to  be 
educated.  This  festival  appears  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted somewhere  about  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
observed  also  bv  the  Greek  Church. 

PRESIDENTS.    See  Overseers  (Jewish). 
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PRE'TAS,  sprites  or  liobjobliiis  among  tlie  Dud- 
hisis  ill  Ceylon.  Tliey  are  believed  to  inliabit  a  hell, 
ealleil  Ldkaritarika.  In  appearance  tliey  are  ex- 
tremely attenuated  like  a  dry  leaf.  Tliere  are  some 
pretas  tliat  hamit  the  [ilaces  near  whieh  they  once 
lived  as  men ;  tliey  are  also  found  in  the  suburbs  of 
cities,  and  in  places  whore  four  ways  meet.  Their 
bodies  are  represented  as  being  twelve  miles  high, 
and  they  have  very  large  nails.  On  the  top  of  the 
head  there  is  a  montli  about  the  size  of  a  needle's 
eye.  They  continually  think  with  sorrow  on  their 
fate,  from  not  having  acquired  merit  in  former  births  ; 
they  are  now  tormented  witliout  ceasing  by  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  liave  not  the  power  of  obtaining  merit. 

PREVENTION,  a  term  used  in  the  canon  law  to 
denote  the  right  which  the  Pope  claims  of  setting 
aside  the  rights  of  ordinary  collators,  and  appointing 
to  their  benefices  himself.  Romish  divines  allege 
that  his  Holiness,  being  the  source  of  all  ecclesiastical 
authority,  may  lawfully  resume  the  right  of  collation 
whenever  he  chooses. 

PRI.VPUS,  a  god  wor-hipped  in  later  times  among 
the  Greeks,  more  especially  at  Lampsacus,  on  the 
Hellespont,  as  the  god  of  fertility.  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Dionysus,  or  as  others  think,  of 
Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  This  god  corresponds  to  the 
Liiiga  of  the  Hindus,  and  was  -worshipped  with  otVe;'- 
iuL's  of  the  first-fruits  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and 
fields. 

PRIEST,  a  sacred  officer  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
offer  .sacrifices  and  preside  over  the  ditTerent  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  religion.  In  the  earliest  ages  the 
firstborn  of  every  family,  the  fathers,  the  princes, 
and  kings  were  priests.  When  the  Israelites  departed 
from  Egvpt,  however,  the  priesthood  was  confined 
to  one  tribe,  that  of  Levi ;  aiul  It  consisted  of  three 
orders,  the  high-priest,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites. 
The  high-priest  and  the  ordinary  priests  were  chosen 
exclusively  from  the  family  of  Aaron.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  priests  to  serve  at  the  altar,  preparing  the 
victims  for  sacrifice,  and  offering  them  up  on  the 
.altar  ;  they  kept  the  fire  on  the  .altar  of  burnt-oftering 
continually  burin'ng,  and  the  lamps  of  the  golden 
candlestick  pcrpetu.ally  lighted;  they  baked  the 
shew-brcad,  and  changed  tlie  loaves  every  Sabbath- 
day.  A  priest  came  into  the  sanctuary  every  morn- 
ing and  eveiung  carrying  a  smoking  censer,  whicli  he 
set  upon  the  golden  tiible. 

The  priests,  in  the  times  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
the  succeeding  kings,  till  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes;  and  though 
only  four  classes  returned  from  Babylon,  these  were 
again  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  one  of  which 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  week  to  discbarge  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  and  they  succeeded  one 
another  regularly  on  the  Sabbnth-day.  An  entire 
family  was  appointed  to  oH'er  daily  sacrifices,  and  as 
each  family  consisted  of  a  nnndjcr  of  priests,  they 
drew  lots  for  the  different  offices  which  they  were  to 
perform. 


The  Jewish  priesthood  being  confined  to  certain 
families,  each  one  was  required  to  establish  his  line 
of  descent,  and  hence  the  genealogies  of  the  priests 
were  carefully  preserved  in  the  Temple.  It  was 
indi.spensable  for  every  one  who  aspired  to  the  offi.e 
of  a  priest,  that  he  sliould  be  of  unblemished  charac- 
ter, and  free  from  any  bodily  defect.  The  proscribed 
age  for  entering  upon  the  priesthood  in  the  early- 
period  of  the  Jewish  jiolity,  was  tldrty  years  of  age, 
but  in  later  tiines  it  was  twenty  years.  No  other 
ceremony  seems  to  ha\e  been  performed  at  tlieir 
consecration  than  what  is  termed,  "  filling  their 
hands,"  that  is,  simply  making  them  cng.age  in  their 
sacred  duties.  When  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  altar  they  were  clotlied  in  a  pecidiar  dress, 
consisting  of  a  coat,  a  girdle,  and  a  mitre.  In  the 
case  of  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Egyptian  priests,  the 
feet  were  uncovered  in  token  of  deep  humility  and 
reverence.  The  Jewish  priests  were  wont  to  be 
consulted  as  interpreters  of  the  law,  and  also  as 
judges  in  cases  of  controversy.  In  times  of  war  thev 
accompanied  the  army,  bearing  tlie  .ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, sounding  the  sacred  trumpets,  and  encouraging 
the  soldiers  to  deeds  of  bravery.  That  they  might 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  their  sacred  duties, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  secular  emplov- 
ment,  and  for  them,  as  well  as  the  Levites,  a  regular 
maintenance  was  provided.  Thirteen  Levitical  cities, 
with  their  suburbs,  were  set  apart  as  a  residence  for 
the  priests,  while  tlieir  maintenance  was  derived 
"  from  the  tithes,"  as  we  are  told,  "  offered  by  the  Le- 
vites out  of  the  tithes  by  them  received  from  the  first 
fruits,  from  the  first  chp  of  wool  when  the  sheep 
were  shorn,  from  the  offerings  made  in  the  Temple, 
and  from  their  share  of  tlie  sin-otVerings,  and  thanks- 
giving-oflcrings  sacrificed  in  the  Temple,  of  which  cer- 
tain partswereappropriatedtothe  priests.  Thus  in  the 
peace-oflerings.  they  had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast, 
(Lev.  vii.  33,  34 ;)  in  the  sin-olTering.s  they  burnt  on 
the  altar  the  fat  that  covered  certain  parts  of  the  vic- 
tim sacrificed,  but  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests. 
(Lev.  vii.  6,  10.)  To  them  also  was  appropriated 
the  skin  or  fleece  of  every  victim;  and  when  an  Is- 
raelite killed  an  animal  for  his  own  use,  there  were 
certain  parts  assigned  to  the  priests.  (Deut.  xviii. 
3.)  All  the  first-born  .also,  whether  of  man  or  beast, 
were  dedicated  to  God,  and  by  virtue  of  that  devo- 
tion belonged  to  the  priests.  The  men  were  re- 
deemed for  five  shekels  (Numb,  xviii.  15,  16);  the 
fir.st-born  of  impure  animals  were  redeemed  or  ex- 
changed, but  the  clean  animals  were  not  redeemed. 
They  were  sacrificed  to  the  I^ord  ;  their  blood  was 
sprinkled  about  the  altar,  and  the  rest  belonged  to 
the  priests ;  who  also  bad  the  first-fruits  of  trees, 
that  is.  those  of  the  fourth  year,  (Numb,  xviii.  13 ; 
Lev.  xix.  23,  24,)  as  well  as  a  share  of  the  .spoils 
taken  in  war." 

PRIEST  (High).     See  IIiGii-PRrK.ST. 

PRIESTS  (RoMisil).  It  is  generally  regarded  by 
Protestant  churches  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
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Christ  as  tlie  sole  ^^ie^t  am]  Mediator  of  tlie  Cliris- 
tian  ili.s|icn>iitii>ii.  to  maintain  that  iiiiy  man  is  iii- 
veslt'il  with  llie  priostlv  oliice,  ami  iiiTlorms  its  pro- 
per work.  Such  an  appellation,  applieil  as  it  some- 
times has  been,  and  siil!  is,  to  Christian  ministers, 
Kcems  to  imply  that  Christ  did  not  fully  accomplish 
the  design  of  his  ofTice,  and  destroys  the  analogy  be- 
tween him  and  Melchisedek.  (See  .Mki.ciiiskdkk, 
OltDER  OF.)  Yet  a  few  of  the  ancient  Christian 
writers,  particularly  Optatus,  gives  bi^lmps,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  the  title  of  priests,  chiefly  on  the 
gronrid  that  they  ministered  jmblicly  by  God's  an- 
poiiitntent  in  holy  things.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
however,  calls  her  ministers  priests,  and  alVirms  iliat 
thev  perform  the  proper  work  of  the  priesthood  by 
offering  sacrifices  to  (iod.  Thus  Dens  defines  the 
l>riestliood,  "  \  sacred  order  and  sacrament,  in  which 
|)owpr  is  conferred  nf  consecrating  the  body  of  Chri-t, 
of  remitting  sins,  and  of  administering  certain  other 
sacraments."  The  council  of  Trent  declares  the 
priest  to  be  tlie  generic  term  under  which  are  con- 
tained priests  of  the  first  and  second  order,  namely, 
bishops  ;md  iiresbyters. 

The  ordination  of  a  Romish  priest  is  thus  sum- 
itiarilv  described  by  Mr.  Lewis  from  the  Pontificale 
Rornanum  :  "  The  bishop  lays  both  his  hands  on  his 
head  ;  the  other  priests  present,  doing  the  same,  of 
whom  three  are,  or  should  be,  present  in  their  robes 
CJilled  planets.  Raising  his  hands,  and  stretching 
them  over  the  candidate,  he  offers  the  ordination 
prayer.  He  then  invests  him  with  the  stole  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  with  the  chasuble.  The  hymn. 
'  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,' — '  Come  Creator  Siiirit,' 
is  sung,  when  the  bishop,  dipping  his  thumb  in  the 
sacred  oil,  anoints  each  hand  with  its  joints  after  the 
manner  of  a  cross,  saying,  '  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to 
consecrate  and  sanctify  these  bauds  by  this  unction, 
and  by  our  benediction  ;  and  whatever  he  shall  bless, 
may  it  be  blessed  ;  and  whatever  be  shall  consecrate, 
may  it  be  consecrated  and  sanctified.'  The  chalice, 
with  the  wine,  and  water,  and  paten  upon  it,  and  a 
host,  are  then  delivered  to  him,  saying,  '  Receive 
power  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  God,  and  to  celebrate 
mass  for  the  living  and  the  dead.'  The  priest  then 
kisses  the  hand  of  the  bishop,  and  receives  from  him 
the  host;  the  bishop  saying,  '  May  the  body  of  our 
Lord  .lesns  Christ  preserve  you  to  eternal  life.' 
The  apostles'  creed  is  now  repeated,  after  which  the 
bishop  again  puts  both  his  hands  on  his  head,  say- 
ing. '  Receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  whosesoever  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained.'  Then  be  is  invested  with 
the  chasuble,  and  kneeling  before  the  bishop,  he 
places  his  folded  hands  between  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  who  says,  '  Dost  thou  promise  to  me,  and  to 
my  successors,  reverence  and  obedience?'  to  whicli 
the  priest  rejilies,  '  I  promise.'" 

The  duties  to  which  the  Romish  priest  is  thus  so- 
lemidy  set  apart  are  these :  (L)  To  aduunister  the 
nacrament  of  the  eucharist,  and  to  celebrate  mass. 


(2.)  To  bless  both  persons  and  things,  and  to  pray 
lor  others.  (,3.)  To  preside  over  and  govern  under 
the  control  of  the  bishop,  the  inferior  clergy  and 
])eopIe.  (4.)  To  preach.  (5.)  To  bajitize  and  to 
admini-ter  the  other  sacrainems,  excejit  confirmation 
and  ordination.  (6.)  To  remit  and  retain  sins  in  the 
sacrament  of  penance. 

PRI.\L\TKS  (Ciikistian).  In  the  ancient  church 
bishops  venerable  for  age,  or  personal  dignity,  some- 
tintes  received  the  name  of  primates.  The  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  honorary  primates  and  pri- 
mates ill  power,  was  very  early  made.  In  Africa 
the  senior  bishop  and  the  bishop  of  Carthage  were 
each  respectively  styled  primate  of  all  Africa.  The 
term  primnte  was  often  the  same  in  signification  as 
archhishnp.  mclropolilan,  and  piiliiiircli.  In  the  eiuiitli 
and  ninth  centuries  the  chief  dignilaries  of  a  province 
or  empire  were  generally  termed  primates.  The 
division  of  England,  in  the  twelt'ih  century,  into  two 
ecclesiastical  jirovinces,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
primacies  into  that  country.  The  archbisliop  of 
Canterbury  receives  the  title  of  primate  of  all  Eng- 
land, and  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  jiriiiiate  of 
all    Ireland.      See  Metropolitans,    P.iTRiARC» 

(ClIinSTIAN). 

PRI  MATES  (Jewish).  The  patriarchal  dignity, 
as  we  have  already  found  in  the  article  Puti-inrch 
{Jewish),  was  abolished  among  the  western  Jews 
in  tlie  fifth  century.  To  the  patriarchs  succeeded 
the  primates,  with  a  somewhat  different  jiu'isdiction 
and  authority.  The  patriarchs  were  hereditary,  but 
the  primates  were  elective,  being  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  people.  These  primates  appear  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  government  of  a  pariicular 
province.  Ivicli  i)rovince  supported  its  own  primate 
by  means  of  the  ancient  tribute-money,  which  the 
patriarchs  bad  been  accustomed  to  receive.  But  by 
an  edict  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  that  tribute  was 
consigned  to  the  imperial  treasury  of  Rome,  and  c<d- 
lected  by  the  Roman  officers.  Thus  the  office  of 
primate  among  the  Jews  came  to  an  end. 

PRIME.    See  Canonical  Hours. 

PIilMlGEXIA,  a  surname  of  Furluna,  under 
which  she.  was  wor.-hip|ied  at  Pneneste,  and  on  the 
Quiriiial  at  Rome. 

PIMMIXISTS.     See  Donatists. 

PKIMITIVE  METHODISTS.  See  Mi-tiiod- 
IST  (  I'kimitive)  CoknexioN. 

PRIOR,  the  head  or  superior  o(  a  priorij.  He  is 
interior  in  dignity  to  an  Abbot  (which  see).  Where 
there  are  several  priors  there  is  one  who  is  superior 
to  the  rest,  and  is  termed  ip-and prior. 

PRIORY,  a  convent  inferior  in  dignity  to  an  .\b- 
Bf.Y  (which  see). 

PRISCILLI.\XISTS,  H  sect  which  arose  in  the 
fourth  century  in  Spain,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
founder,  Priscillian,  whose  eloquence  and  austere 
habits  procured  for  him  numerous  followers,  includ- 
ing some  bishops.  The  doctrines  of  the  sect,  which 
in   many   respects    resembled   those  of  the    Manj- 
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CHKANS  (wliicli  see),  were  condenmed  by  a  synod 
wliich  assembled  at  Saragossa  A.  D.  380.  The  per- 
secution to  which  tlie  Priscilliariists  were  in  conse- 
quence exposed  only  roused  them  to  adopt  more 
decisive  measures  for  establishing  their  party.  The 
secular  power  was  now  called  in  to  repress  them, 
and  an  imperial  rescript  was  procured  condemning 
Priscillian  and  all  his  adherents  to  exile.  They  were 
afterwards  accused  A.  D.  384  before  the  Emperor 
Maxiuuis,  when  Priscillian  and  several  of  his  follow- 
ers were  condemned  and  executed  at  Treves,  this 
being  the  first  instance  of  a  heretic  being  punished 
with  death  by  the  solemn  forms  of  law.  Notwitli- 
standing  the  loss  of  their  founder,  the  Priscillianists 
actively  propagated  their  opinions  in  Spain  andGanl, 
and  even  in  the  sixth  century  renmants  of  the  sect 
were  found  in  these  countries.  The  general  object 
of  the  Priscillianist  system  is  described  by  Dr. 
Hase,  as  having  been  "by  unusual  self-denials  and 
efforts  to  release  the  spirit  from  its  natural  life."  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  doctrines  of  the  sect, 
which,  however,  consisted  probably  of  a  mixture  of 
Gnostic  and  Manichean  errors.  They  seem  to  have 
lield  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  that  the  soul  is  a 
particle  of  the  divine  nature  separated  from  the  sub- 
stance of  God  ;  that  the  human  body  was  the  work 
of  the  devil,  and  that  all  llie  changes  in  the  material 
universe  originated  from  tlie  evil  spirits.  They  de- 
nied the  reality  of  the  birth  and  incarnation  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  the  personal  distinction  of  the  three  Per- 
sons in  the  Godhead.  They  disbelieved  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  Notwithstanding  these  ami 
otlier  errors,  their  conduct  was  strictly  moral,  and 
their  manners  austere. 

PRIVATE  JUDGMENT,  the  right  which  Pro- 
testants claim  of  each  man  reading  the  Bible  for 
himself,  and  forming  liis  own  judgment  of  its  mean- 
ing. In  their  view  he  is  not  only  allowed,  but  is  bound 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  looking  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  infallible  teacher 
of  all  true  believers,  and  who  is  promised  to  "guide 
them  into  all  truth."  The  Romish  Church  denies 
the  riglit  of  any  man  to  exercise  his  private  judgment 
even  as  to  the  sense  of  Scripture.  On  this  point 
the  council  of  Trent  thus  decrees,  "  In  order  to  re- 
strain petulant  minds  tlie  council  farther  decrees,  that 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  whatever  relates 
to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  doctrine,  no  one, 
confiding  in  his  own  judgment,  sliall  dare  to  wrest 
tlie  Sacred  Scriptures  to  his  own  sense  of  them,  con- 
trary to  that  wdiich  hath  been  held,  and  still  is  held, 
by  holy  mother  church,  whose  right  it  is  to  judge  of 
the  true  meaning  and  interpretation  of  Sacred  Writ, 
or  contrary  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers, 
even  though  such  interpretation  should  never  be 
published.  If  any  disobey  let  them  be  denounced  by 
the  ordinaries,  and  punished  according  to  law." 
From  the  terms  of  this  decree,  it  is  plain  that  Ko- 
mani*ts  hold  that   their  church  alone  is  entitled  to 


judge  of  the  true  meaning  and  interpretation  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  Ami  to  the  same  et5'ect  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.  declares,  "I  also  admit  the  Holv 
Scriptures  according  to  that  sense  which  our  holy 
mother  the  church  has  held,  and  does  hold,  to  wliieli 
it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Neither  will  I  ever  take  and 
interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  fathers."  In  opposition  to  such 
doctrines  as  tliese  the  Word  of  God  explicitly  teaches, 
that  every  man  is  bound  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
true  meam'ng  of  Scripture.  Thus  1  Thess.  v.  21, 
"  Prove  all  tilings ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
Acts  xvii.  11,  "These  were  more  noble  than  those 
in  Thessalonica,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with 
all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  scriptures 
daily,  whether  those  things  were  so."  Mark  xii.  24, 
"  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them.  Do  ye  not 
therefore  err,  because  ye  know  not  the  scriptures, 
neither  the  power  of  God  ?"  Luke  xvi.  29.  "  Abra- 
ham saith  unto  him.  They  have  Moses  and  the  jiro- 
phets  ;  let  them  hear  them."  Is.  viii.  20,  "To  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  liglit  in 
them." 

The  popish  theory  goes  to  destroy  individual 
responsibility,  but  in  alleging  herself  to  be  the  ap- 
pointed interpreter  of  Scripture,  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  obliged  to  concede  the  right  of  private  judgment 
so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  for  ourselves  from 
the  Divine  Word  that  we  are  bound  to  submit  om- 
understandings  to  her  guidance  in  spiritual  things. 
And  the  mislbrtiine  is,  that  if  she  concedes  the  right 
and  the  duty,  nay,  even  the  necessity  of  the  exercise 
of  private  judgment  to  any  extent  whatever,  her 
theory  falls  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Whately  shows  this 
in  a  very  striking  manner  in  a  passage  which  we 
extract  from  his  'Cautions  for  the  Times:'  "A  man 
who  resolves  to  place  himself  under  a  certain  guide 
to  be  implicitly  followed,  and  decides  that  such  and 
such  a  church  is  the  appointed  infallible  guide,  does 
decide,  on  his  own  jjivate  judgment,  that  one  most 
important  point,  which  includes  in  it  all  other  deci- 
sions relative  to  religion.  And  if,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, he  is  unfit  to  judge  at  all,  he  can  have  no  ground 
for  confidence  that  he  has  decided  lightly  in  that. 
And  if,  accordingly,  he  will  not  trust  himself  to 
judge  even  on  this  point,  but  resolves  to  consult  his 
priest,  or  some  other  friends,  and  be  led  entirely  by 
their  judgment  thereupon,  still  he  does  in  thus  re- 
solving, exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  coun- 
sellors he  so  relies  on.  The  responsibility  of  form- 
ing some  judgment  is  one  which,  however  unfit  we 
may  deem  ourselves  to  bear  it,  we  cannot  possibly 
get  rid  of,  in  any  matter  about  which  we  reallv  feel 
an  anxious  care.  It  is  laid  upon  us  by  God,  and  we 
cannot  shake  it  off.  Before  a  man  can  rationally 
judge  that  he  shoidd  submit  his  judgment  in  other 
things  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  must  first  ha^e 
judged,  1.  That  there  is  a  God;  2.  That  Christianity 
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comes  from  find;  3.  Tliiit  Clirist  1ms  promised  to 
give  Rii  infallible  aiitliority  in  tlie  dinroli ;  4.  'I'liat 
siicli  antlioritv  resiili-s  in  llie  Cliiiri-li  of  Rome.  Now. 
to  say  tli.1t  men  who  are  com]ietiMif  to  form  sound 
jnd^iieiits  upon  tliese  points  are  (inile  incompetent 
to  form  sound  judgments  about  any  otlicr  matters  in 
religion,  is  very  like  saying,  that  men  may  have 
sound  jud.;ments  of  tlicir  own  before  tliey  enter  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  that  tliey  lose  all  sound  judg 
ment  entirely  froin  the  moment  tlioy  enter  it." 

PROn.vrilLISTS  and  I'ROBAIsnJORISTS. 
See  CA.SU1STS. 

PROCKSSES,  the  formal  acts,  instruments,  bulls, 
and  edicts  o(  cano7ihfitioi>  in  the  Romish  Church. 

PROCESSION  (Tin:)  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST, 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gicck  Cluuxh,  or  to  the  Faiher 
and  the  Son,  according  to  I  lie  Latin  Cliurch.  The 
term  is  founded  upon  these  words  of  Christ,  .John  xv. 
26,  "But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will 
send  unto  you  from  ihe  Father,  even  tlie  Spirit  of 
truth,  wliich  proceed  ih  from  the  Father,  he  shall 
testify  of  me."  Like  the  expression,  "  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Son,"  the  analogous  expression,  "  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  implies,  that  he  has 
received  his  essence  from  the  Fatlior.  This  mode  of 
expression  is  common  in  the  writings  of  the  father.*, 
and  as  while  the  Scripfm-e  speaks  of  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father,  it  nowhere  speaks  of  the 
S[iirit  jiroceeding  from  the  Sou,  the  Greek  fathers 
refused  to  recognize  the  double  procession,  and  pre- 
ferred to  adhere  strictly  to  the  language  of  Scripture. 
After  Macedonius  had  broached  his  heresy  denying 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  council  of  Con- 
stant inoj)le,  A.  D.  381,  made  an  addition  to  the 
article  of  the  Nicene  creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  Ifoly 
Ghost ;"  enlarging  it  thus,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Lord,  the  Author  of  life,  who  proceeds 
from  the  Father."  This  creed  was  accepted  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  w.as  afterwards  en.acted  by 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  that  no  addition  .should  be 
made  to  it.  But  in  course  of  time  the  question  be- 
gan to  be  di.scussed  in  the  AVest,  whether  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Latin  Cluirch  having  decided  in  favour  of 
the  double  procession,  a  new  article  was  inserted  in 
the  creed,  "  We  believe  in  the  Holy  S[)irit  proceed- 
ing from  the  Faiher  and  the  Son."  A  violent  con- 
troversy, accordingly,  arose  between  the  Greek  aiul 
Latin  churche.s,  which  at  length  terminated  in  their 
open  sep.inition  from  each  other's  counnunion.     See 

FlMOQUi:,  IIOI.Y  GllOST. 

PROCESSIONS,  sacred  ceremonies  in  which 
clergy  and  laity  march  in  regular  or<Ier  to  some  |il;ice 
of  worship.  The  practice  of  religious  processions 
is  of  Pagaji  origin,  being  generally  observed  both 
annmg  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  in  honour  of 
some  god.  On  occasions  of  public  calamity  or  of 
public  rejoicing,  it  was  customary  among  the  Ro- 
mans to  order  solemn  processions  to  be  made  to  the 


temples  in  order  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  gods, 
or  to  thank  them  for  blessings  received.  The  first 
processions  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Cliris  iaii 
Church  are  those  which  were  originated  at  Constan- 
tinople by  Chrysostom.  The  Arians  being  obliged 
to  bold  their  meetings  for  public  worsliip  oiUside  the 
town,  were,  in  the  habit  of  walking  thither  in  com- 
pany, morning  and  evening,  singing  hymns.  To 
outdo  the  heretics,  Chry'-ostom  instituted  solemn 
processions,  in  which  the  clergy  and  people  march- 
ed by  night  carrying  crosses  and  torches,  and 
chanting  pr,ayers  and  hymns.  From  this  period  the 
custom  of  religious  processions  w.is  introduced  tir.-^t 
.among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  among  the  Latins. 
In  the  Greek  Church  processions  are  not  unfrcqucnt 
in  which  im.ages  of  the  Virgin  or  other  saints  are 
carried.  But  in  Romish  countries  such  processions 
.•il)ound,  one  of  the  most  solemn  being  the  ])rocession 
of  the  host  or  holy  sacrament,  on  Corpus  C/iruh 
day,  when  the  consecrated  wafer  is  carried  about  in 
procession  to  be  adored  by  the  multitude.  See  Cor- 
pus Ohiiisti  (Fi'.stival  ok). 

PROCLI.VNITES,  a  branch  of  the  Montanists 
(which  see),  the  name  being  derived  from  ti.eir 
leader,  Proclus,  or  Proculus. 

PROCTORS,  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  convoaifion.  These  are 
elected  by  the  clergy  of  the  several  archdeaconries 
before  tl.e  meeting  of  parliament. 

PRODICI.Wri,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, named  from  their  leader,  Prodicus.  "They 
n.aintained,"  s.ays  Neander,  "they  were  sons  of  the 
Supreme  God,  a  royal  race  ;  and  therefore  bound  to 
no  law,  since  kings  were  under  none.  They  we  e 
the  lords  of  the  S.-tbbath,  the  lords  overall  ordinances. 
They  made  the  whole  worship  of  God  to  consist, 
probably,  in  the  inner  contemplation  of  divine  things. 
They  rejected  prayer,  and  perhaps  all  external  wor- 
ship, as  suited  to  those  limited  minds  only  which 
were  still  held  in  bond.ige  under  the  Demiurge  ;  and 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority 
of  certain  apocryphal  books  which  were  attributed 
to  Zoroaster."  Prodicus  is  placed  by  Baronius  in 
A.  D.  120,  before  Valentinus.  His  followers  are 
.sometimes  confounded  with  the  Adamites,  and  some- 
times with  the  Orif/enists. 

PRODIGIES,  wonderful  appearances  which  were 
supposed  among  the  ancient  heathens  to  betoken 
some  impending  misfortime  or  calamity.  These  be- 
ing regarded  as  marks  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  they 
were  considered  as  calling  for  prayers  and  ,«acrifices. 
Whenever  prodigies  were  seen  the  poiitijiccn  or 
priests  proceeded  to  [lerform  certain  public  rites  by 
way  of  exjiiation.  The  tall  of  meteoric  stones  was 
accounted  a  prodigy,  and  .ilmost  all  the  others  might 
be  explained  by  jieculiar  natural  phenomena,  which 
in  those  ancient  times  were  not  understood. 

PROEDUOSIA,  .sacritices,  or  as  some  allege,  a 
festiv:il  olfered  to  DemHer  at  seed-lime,  with  the 
view  of  securing  a  bountiful  harvest. 
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PKOGXOSTICS.     See  Auspices. 

PKO-HEGOUMENUS,  the  es.-superior  of  a 
Greek  convent,  who  has  completed  his  term  of  office, 
\\  liicli  is  two  years,  and  retires  divested  of  nothing 
but  liis  power  and  aiitliority. 

PROLOCUTOR,  the  chairman  or  president  of 
convocation  in  England. 

PRO.MACHORMA,  a  surname  o(  AHicna. 

PROMETIIEIA,  a  folival  anciently  celebrated 
at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.  It  was  one  of 
tlie  five  Attic  festivals  in  wliich  there  was  a  torch- 
race,  commencing  from  the  altar  of  Prometheus  in 
the  Ceramicus  to  tlie  city. 

PRONjEA,  a  sm'name  of  Alkena,  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Delphi. 

PROXAUS,  a  surname  of  Hermes. 

PROX^E,  the  name  given  in  old  writers  to  the  ho- 
mily or  sermon  in  the  Romish  Cliuroh. 

PROXO,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Sclavonians,  wor- 
shipped at  Aldeiiburgh  in  Germany.  It  was  a  sta- 
tue erected  on  a  colnmn,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
ploughshare,  aiid  in  the  other  asi)ear  and  a  standard. 
Its  head  was  crowned,  its  ears  prominent,  and  under 
one  of  its  feet  was  suspended  a  little  bell.  Gerold, 
Christian  bishop  of  Aldenburgh,  destroyed  this  idol 
with  liis  own  hand,  and  cut  down  the  grove  in  v.hich 
it  was  worshipped. 

PR0NUL5A,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  being  tlie  goddess  who  presided 
over  marriage. 

PROPAGAXDA.  See  Cor.LiiGE  de  Pkoiu- 
GAND.A.  Fide,  Congregation  ve  Propaganua 
Fide. 

PR0PHE3YIXGS,  religious  exercises  instituted 
by  some  of  the  pious  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  for  the  purpo.se  of  advancing  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  truth,  and  [jromoting  the  interests  of 
vital  religion.  Tlie  designation  was  taken  from 
1  Cor.  xiv.  31,  "  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by 
one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted." 
In  these  prophesyings  one  presided,  and  a  text  pre- 
viously selected  was  explained  by  one  of  the  ministers 
to  whom  it  had  been  assigned.  At  the  close  of  his 
exposition  each  in  turn  gave  his  view  of  the  passage  : 
and  the  whole  exercise  was  summed  up  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  concluded  by  exhorting  all  to  fidelity  and 
diligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions. 
These  useful  exercises  were  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy and  suspicion  by  the  bishops,  at  whose  instiga- 
tion they  were  suppressed  by  the  (|ueen. 

PROPHET,  one  who  under  the  influence  of  divine 
inspiration  predicts  future  events.  The  word  lirst 
occurs  in  Scripture  in  Gen.  xx.  7,  where  God  says 
to  Abimelech,  •'  Restore  the  man  his  wife,  for  he  is  a 
pro)ihet."  From  this  passage  it  is  plain,  that  Abi- 
melech must  have  previously  known  the  word,  and 
his  people  having  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  term  "prophet"  nmst  have  had 
the  same  origin.  In  Egypt  the  superior  priests  were 
called  prophets,  in  consequence  of  their  privileged 


intercourse  with  tlie  gods.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  this  extended  sense  Abimelech  is  called  upon  to 
regard  Abraham ;  and  in  the  same  sense  the  Lord 
said  to  Moses,  "  Aaron  thy  brother  sliall  be  thy  pro- 
l)het,"  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldee,  "  thine 
interpreter,"  that  is,  thy  mouth  to  reveal  the  mys- 
teries of  God  made  known  to  thee.  The  more 
restricted  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  is  that  in 
which  it  usually  occurs  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
namely,  as  one  in.spired  to  foretell  future  events. 
Among  these  the  Hebrew  prophets  occupied  a  veiy 
higli  place,  and  their  writings  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  form  an 
unbi'oken  line  of  holy  and  inspired  men,  extending 
through  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
couming  from  JMoses  to  Malachi.  '■  Prophecy,"  says 
the  Aposile  Peter,  "  came  not  of  old  time  by  the  will 
of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  prophets  in  an- 
cient times  either  proclaimed  their  sacred  predictions 
in  some  public  place  in  the  audience  of  the  people, 
or  posted  them  up  in  a  written  form  on  some  exposed 
place,  as,  for  example,  on  the  gates  of  the  temjile, 
that  all  who  passed  by  might  have  it  in  their  powei 
to  peruse  them.  They  adopted  also  various  external 
emblems  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
impress  solenni  truths  upon  their  minds.  Thus, 
when  calling  the  people  to  repentance,  they  would 
appear  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  wearing  an  aspect 
of  deep  humiliation.  On  one  occasion  we  find  .lere- 
miali  with  a  yoke  upon  his  neck;  Isaiah  walking 
abroad  without  his  proi'hetic  mantle,  and  with  his 
I'eet  unsliod ;  Jeremiah  breaking  the  potter's  \  essel, 
and  Ezekiel  removing  his  household  stutJ'from  the 
city, — all  intended  to  indicate,  by  outward  symbols, 
national  calamities  about  to  be  inflicted  bv  an  angry 
Gud. 

The  ordinary  duties  of  the  prophets  may  be  learn- 
ed I'rom  \arious  passiiges  of  the  Old  Testament. 
"Samuel  was  accustomed  to  pray  for  the  peojile, 
(1  Sam.  xii.  23,)  and  to  guide  tlieir  devotions  at 
sacrilicial  feasts,  (ix.  13;)  and  he  was  also  accus- 
tomed to  instruct  tliem.  (1  Sam.  xii.  23.)  But  tliere 
is  a  passage  in  the  history  of  Elisha  which  throws 
farther  light  upon  this.  The  Shunammite  said  to 
her  hu.-band,  '  Send  me,  I  pray  thee,  one  of  the  young 
men,  and  one  of  the  asses,  that  I  may  run  to  the 
man  of  God,  and  come  again.  And  he  said,  Where- 
t'ore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day?  it  is  neither  new- 
moon  nor  Sabbath,'  2  Kings  iv.  22,  23.  Had  it 
been  either  new  moon  or  Sabbath,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  in  her  going ;  and  why  ?  The  only 
good  reason  seems  to  be  that,  on  tliese  days,  the 
people  were  to  assemble  in  '  holy  convocation.'  And 
this  makes  it  probable  that  the  prophets,  as  well  as 
the  priests  and  Leviies,  were  accustomed  to  instruct 
the  people  on  these  days.  There  were  also  some,  it 
will  be  recollected,  who  were  eniplo3'ed  as  the  spirit- 
ual instructors  and  advisers  of  men  in  authority.  It 
v,as  thus   that  Nathan  and  Gad   waited   upon  David, 
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— Iiruii^lit  ini'xsji^jes  from  llic  I^)r.l;  ami  I liev  Rppmr 
iil»o  lo  liiivc  wrillcii  liis  life;  and  in  a  similar  ca|ia- 
cily  also  Iwiiali  aclcil,  especially  during  ilie  reign  of 
Ilezekiali.  Hiil  lliat  wliicli  constilnlcd  their  main 
and  leading  clianiclcr  was,  tliat  tlicy  acted  a<  the 
messengers  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  rebuking  on  ac- 
connt  of  sin,  exhorling  to  repentance,  and  revealing 
meiiy.  And  no  individual  p,v8ages  can  so  well 
illiiKiratc  their  ch.iracter  in  this  respect  as  their  re- 
corded iness.igcs ;  and  the  whole  collection  of  pro- 
phetical writings  may  be  cited  to  this  edect.  For 
while  they  are  intermixed  with  miicli  that  concerned 
after  ages,  they  arc  mainly  made  np  wiili  addressc.s 
imincdiatcly  applicable  to  the  existing  circumstaiiceB 
of  Israel.  And  then  as  to  their  ninnber,  which  is 
the  only  point  rem,iining,  it  niay  be  judged  of  from 
the  following  facts :  Fir.-.t,  that  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Jezebel,  Ob.idiah.  Ahab's  governor,  hid  one 
liiindred  of  iheni,  putting  tliem  by  fifties  in  so  many 
caves.  (1  Kings  xviii.  1.3.)  And  secondly,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  th.it  monaixh 
called  together  about  four  hundred  (xxii.  6)." 

It  was  not  unusual  in  ancient  Israel  for  indivi- 
duals to  consult  the  prophets  In  cases  of  di)mestic 
anxiety  or  national  di.«tress ;  and  in  doing  so  they 
invari.ably  brought  a  present  along  wiih  them  .tccord- 
ing  to  their  rank  and  wealth.  Thus  the  prnphet 
Abijali  received  from  .Jeroboam,  by  his  wife,  a  pre- 
sent of  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels  and  a  cruse  of 
honey.  The  dress  of  the  ancient  projihet.-i  was  sim- 
jile  and  unostentatious.  Elijah  was  clulhed  with 
skins,  and  wore  a  leathern  girdle  abnnl  his  luins. 
And  their  food  also  was  frugal  and  plain,  consisting 
gein>rally  of  bread,  fruits,  and  honey.  A  false  pro- 
phet wa.s  punished  capitally,  being  stoned  to  death. 
The  extraordin.iry  prophets,  of  whom  sixteen  have 
left  us  writings  in  the  Old  Testament,  speak  of 
themselves  as  spcciallv  cjillcd  of  God,  and  preface 
their  me-sase  by  a  "  Thus  saitli  the  Lord." 

PUOPIII'.TE.SS,  a  female  prophet  or  seer,  who 
was  so  tilled,  not  because  she  was  able  to  predict 
future  events,  but  because  she  was  divinely  inspired. 
Hence  Deborah,  Iluldah,  and  Anna  were  niaile,  in 
some  degree,  the  organs  of  divine  connnuniciticins. 
In  Numb.  xii.  2,  Aaron  and  Miriam  are  represented 
as  saying,  both  of  them  together,  "'Hath  the  Lord 
indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses  ?  hath  he  not  spoken 
also  by  us?"  Some  regard  the  term  prophetess  as 
denoting  a  woman  eminently  skilled  in  tacicd  mu- 
sic, vocal  and  instrumental.  In  the  Kast  prophet- 
esses have  always  been  few  in  number,  coTnpared 
with  the  prophct.'i.  Rut  il  has  uniformly  been  other- 
wise among  the  northern  nations.  The  ancient 
Germans,  for  example,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  hail  ten 
prophetesses  for  one  prophet.  "  Hence  also  it  was," 
says  Mr.  .Mallet,  in  liis  '  Northern  Antiquities,  '■  that 
nothing  was  formerly  more  common  in  the  north 
than  to  meet  with  women  who  delivered  oracidar 
informations,  cured  the  most  inveterate  m.iladies, 
SBSUmcd  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  raised  storms, 


chained  up  ihc  winds,  travelled  llirongh  the  air,  and, 
in  one  word,  performed  every  function  of  the  fairy 
art.  Thus  endowed  with  supernal nral  powers,  these 
prophetesses  being  converted  as  it  were  into  fairies 
or  demons,  influenced  the  events  they  had  predicted, 
and  all  nature  l>ecame  subject  to  their  command. 
Tacitus  puts  this  beyond  a  di-pute  when  lie  s.iy, 
'The  (Jeruians  suppose  some  divine  and  prophetic 
quality  resident  in  their  women,  an  dare  care  t'ul  neither 
to  disregard  I  heir  admonitions  nor  lo  neglect  their:  n- 
swcrs.'  Nor  can  it  be  doubled  but  that  the  same 
notions  prevailed  among  ihe  Scandinavians.  Str.ibo 
relates  that  the  Cimbri  were  accompanied  by  vener- 
able and  hoary-beaded  prophete-ses,  apparelled  in 
long  linen  robes  most  splendidly  while." 

l'i:()rnKr.S  (FRr.NCu).     See  Camisard?. 

PUOl'IIETS  (Schools  ok  tiii;),  colleges  or 
schools  for  the  training  of  such  as  were  designed  for 
the  prophetical  office,  as  well  .is  for  those  who  were 
already  prophets.  The  first  institution  of  this  kind 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  presided  over 
by  Samuel.  It  w.is  at  Ramah  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
the  place  of  .Samuel's  ordinary  residence,  or  perh.ips 
rather  at  Gibe.ih,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Whether  such  schools  continued  during  the  reign  of 
David  and  his  immediate  successors,  does  not  appear, 
as  no  particular  notice  of  tlicm  occur^  till  the  time 
of  Elijah,  when,  if  ever  ihey  had  been  discontinued, 
they  seem  to  have  been  renewed.  At  the  transl.ition 
of  Elijah  three  such  institutions  existed,  one  at  Gil- 
gal,  one  at  Bethel,  and  one  at  Jericho.  The  first 
appears  to  have  been  under  the  special  care  of  Elisha 
after  his  master  had  been  removed.  From  the  com- 
parison of  several  p.issages  we  learn  that  these 
schools  of  the  prophets  were  seminaries  of  consider- 
able extent,  in  which  those  who  were  under  training 
for  the  prophetical  office  were  carefully  educated  by 
men  of  pietv  and  experience. 

PROPiriATOUY.    See  Mercy-Seat. 

PROSELYTES,  literally  strangers  or  foreigners, 
and  when  used  in  the  Jewish  sense,  denoting  those 
who,  not  being  born  Jews,  were  led  to  endiracc  the 
.lewi.-h  religion.  Tho.«e  who  were  Jews  by  birlh.  de- 
scent, or  l.inguage,  were  termed  Hebrews  of  the  He- 
brews, while  those  who  were  .idmilled  as  proselytes 
were  uniformly  held  in  inferior  estimation.  In  the 
lime  of  our  Lord,  the  Jews,  and  more  es|iecially  ihe 
Ph.irisees,  were  remarkably  zealous  in  making  prose- 
lytes to  their  religion.  From  various  imperial  edicts 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  plain  that  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  number  of  proselytes.  Some  merely 
received  the  doctrines  of  Judaism  without  conform- 
ing to  its  rites,  and  even  in  particidar  cases  rclaiiicd 
the  practice  of  Pagan  worship;  these  were  called 
proselytes  of  the  gale.  Others  renounced  wholly 
their  ancient  failh,and  strictly  observed  circumcision 
and  the  cereinoni.il  law  ;  these  were  called  proselvlcs 
of  juslice  or  righteousness.  The  dislinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  proselytes  is  generally  admitted 
by  the  learned  ;  but  both  Dr.  Lardner  and  Dr.  Dod- 
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tlridge  iriaintiiiii,  tliat  tliere  was  only  one  kind  of 
proselytes,  and  tlie  former  writer  states  tliat  tlie 
notion  of  two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  commentator  before  tlie  fourteenth  ceutnrv. 
Proselytes  of  justice  or  of  the  covenant,  as  they  were 
sometimes  termed,  were  usually  admitted  by  circum- 
cision, baptism,  and  sacrifice,  if  they  were  m.ales,  and 
by  baptism  and  saeritice  simply  if  females.  Prose- 
lytes of  the  gate  were  not  boinid  to  observe  circnm 
cision  or  the  other  Mosaic  rites,  but  merely  the 
seven  NoACHtc  Pi;e(.'i:pts  (which  see).  These  pro- 
selytes were  not  permitted  like  the  others  to  worship 
in  the  same  court  of  the  temple  with  the  Jews,  but 
could  only  enter  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  neither 
were  they  allowed  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem.  The_v 
were  much  more  numerous  in  all  parts  of  tlie  Roman 
Empire  than  the  other  proselytes,  and  were  more 
easily  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity. 

PROSERPINA.     See  Pkiisephone. 

PROSES,  hj'mns  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  are  sung  after  the  Gradital  or  Intmits,  and 
are  characterized  by  an  absence  of  all  attention  to 
the  law  of  measure  and  quantity.  To  tliis  cl.ass 
belongs  the  stabat  mater.  The  use  of  proses  was 
introduced,  according  to  Dr.  Burney,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  ninth  centurv. 

PKOSEUCH.E,  oratories  or  places  of  praver 
among  tlie  ancient  Jews.  They  were  generally 
mere  enclosures,  in  some  retired  spot,  open  above, 
and  frequently  shaded  with  trees.  If  connected 
with  cities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oratory  of  Philip- 
pi,  Acts  xvi.  13,  they  were  often  situated  by  a 
river  side,  or  on  the  se,a-shore.  "Questions  have 
been  raised,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Macfarlan  of  Ren- 
frew, "  as  to  the  origin  of  these,  and  their  being 
or  not  being  the  same  with  the  synagogue.  Pliilo 
and  Jose|)hus  certainly  speak  of  them  and  the  syna- 
gogues as  if  tliey  were  substantially  one.  The  for- 
mer expressly  declares  that  they  were  places  of 
instruction.  '  Tlie  places  dedicated  to  devotion,'  says 
he,  '  and  which  ,are  commonly  called  proseucliie, 
what  are  they  but  schools  in  which  prudence,  forti- 
tude, temperance,  righteousness,  piety,  holiness,  and 
every  virtue  are  taught, — every  thing  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  duty,  whether  human  or  divine.' 
As  the  writer's  observations  were  chietly  confined  to 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  other  parts  of  Egy[it, 
this  description  will  chiefly  apply  to  these.  But 
there  is  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  thiit  where 
synagogues  existed,  and  especially  in  Judea,  they 
did,  to  some  extent,  differ.  And  we  are,  therefore, 
very  much  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  oratory  was  substantially  and  in  effect  a  syna- 
gogue. But  the  Latter  wiis  the  more  perfect  form, 
and  required,  for  its  erection  and  support,  special 
means.  There  was  in  every  sviuagogue  a  local 
court,  deriving  its  authority,  at  least  in  Judea,  from 
the  Sanhedrim  ;  and  there  were  office-bearers  to  be 
maintained  ;  whereas,  in  the  oratory,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  very  fixed  or  necessary  fonii 


of  procedure.  These  might,  for  ought  that  ajipeai-s, 
have  been  all  or  sidjstantially  all  which  belonged  to 
the  synagogue,  or  it  might  be  little  more  than  what 
we  would  call  a  pr.iyer-meefing.  And  hence,  per- 
haps, the  reason  of  the  [irevalence  of  the  one — the 
synagogue — in  Judea,  and  of  the  other,  in  Egypt 
and  other  countries  not  subject  to  Jewish  laws." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  prosaicJiw  existed  long 
before  synagogues.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  continues 
Dr.  Macfarlan,  ''that  the  only  pl.aces  where  Daniel 
is  s.aid  to  have  been  favoured  witii  visions,  during  the 
day,  were  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  (viii.  2 — 16 ;  also 
X.  4,  xii.  5 — 7,  and  ix.  21,)  the  very  places  where 
oratories  were  wont  to  be.  Ezekiel  also  received 
his  commission  by  one  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and 
when  'among  the  captives' of  I.srael,  (Ezek.  i.  1.) 
And  lie  afterwards  mentions  his  having  received 
visions  in  the  same  circumstances,  (iii.  15,  16.)  And 
Ezra  also,  when  le.tding  bark  Israel  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  proclaimed  and  observed  a  fast  with 
them  by  the  way;  and  as  if  to  keep  up  the  same  tender 
.associations,  be  assembled  them  by  the  river  Ahava, 
where  they  remained  three  days,  (Ezra  viii.  15 — 32.) 
But  the  very  finest  illustration  which  occurs  is  that 
contained  in  the  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  Psalm 
— '  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down  ; 
yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion.  We 
hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof.  For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  cap- 
tive required  of  us  a  song  ;  and  they  that  wasted  its, 
required  of  us  inirfli,  saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs 
of  Zion,'  1 — 8.  The  people  of  Israel  were  accus- 
tomed, in  after-times,  to  make  choice  of  the  banks  of 
rivers  for  their  oratories,  and  this  point  of  agree- 
ment is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  proceed- 
ing. But  it  will  hold  equally  good,  whether  the 
Israelltish  captives  followed,  in  this,  the  example  of 
their  fathers,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  their 
circumstances  in  Babylon  led  to  this  choice.  And 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  led  to  a  similar  choice  in 
after-times,  and  particularly  in  foreign  countries. 
The  poor  captives  of  Babylon  had,  perhaps,  no  other 
covering  or  even  enclosure  than  the  willows  of  the 
brook ;  and  thus  may  they  have  been  driven,  wTien 
seeking  to  worship  the  (lod  of  their  fathers,  into 
the  woody  margins  of  Babylon's  many  rivers.  And 
meeting  in  such  places,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  in  the  oratories  of  their  native  land,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  many  tender  associations  should  be 
renewed." 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captiv  ity,  synagogue  worship  was  much  enlarged  and 
Improved,  while  oratories  gradu.ally  diminished  in 
number  and  importance.  Hence,  in  later  times,  ora- 
tories were  chiefly  found  in  countries  beyond  the 
land  of  Israel.  Under  the  Roman  government,  syna- 
gogues were  discountenanced,  but  oratories,  or  places 
of  meeting  for  devotional  exercises,  were  generally 
permitted  all  over  the  empire.  Dr.  Lardner  thinks 
that   the   svn.agogue  mentioned  in   Acts  vi.  9,  was 
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really  an  oratory ;  and  Joseplms  speaks  of  a  very 
hrgi!  one  in  llie  city  of  Tiberisus.  But  it  was  cliictly 
ill  fnrei^n  paits  that  i>ro'eiichce  in  later  times  were 
foniid.  Joscplinii,  in  iletailint,'  tlie  decree  passed  in 
favour  of  llie  .lens  at  Ilalicjunassiis,  says,  "  We 
liave  decreed  lliat  iis  many  men  and  women  of  llie 
Jews,  as  are  williii;;  so  to  do,  may  cclelirate  (heir 
Pahbiillis,  and  perform  their  holy  otfiees  aec<irdiii:j  to 
the  Jewish  laws;  ami  may  make  their  jimwcHcAfc  at 
the  sea-side  according  to  the  custom  of  their  fore- 
fathei-s."  I'hilo  als.i  speaks  pariieularly  of  such 
erections  in  Egypt. 

PUOSPIIO'UA,  or  oblation  in  the  ciicharist,  as 
dispensed  in  the  Greek  Church.  This  loaf  is  made 
in  a  circular  form,  and  is  intended  to  represent  the 
pence  which  Judas  received  for  betraying  his  l^ord 
mid  Master. 

PRO.STITUTION  (Sacred).  It  is  lamentable 
to  observe  to  what  extent  immorality  and  indecciicy 
have  characterized  the  religious  riles  of  heathen  na- 
tions both  in  ancient  and  modern  limes.  Tliis  pain- 
ful feature  can  be  traced  even  among  the  Pha'iiicians, 
Uabvlonians,  and  other  jieople  of  remote  antiquity, 
v.lui  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting  tents  adjoining  the 
lemjiles  of  their  gods  as  residences  for  courtezans, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to  their  deities. 
Siivibo  states,  that  no  fewer  tlian  1,000  of  these 
abandoned  females  were  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  m  Corinth,  and  coiisiilercd  as  an  indispen- 
sable  part  of  the  retinue  of  the  goddess.  A  eom- 
inand  is  given  to  the  Israelites  in  Lev.  xix.  29,  which 
IJishop  Patrick  interprets  of  these  religious  prosti- 
tutions. The  existence  of  companies  of  these  wicked 
persons  in  the  sacred  groves  and  high  places  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  may  ssrvelo  account  for  the  rendering 
which  the  Septuagint  gives  of  the  expression  "  higli 
places"  ill  Ezek.  xvi.  30,  by  a  term  which  in  Greek  de- 
notes a  place  of  indecent  resort.  Tlie  Siiccotlthcuoth, 
litenilly  "  tabernacles  of  daughters,"  which  the  men 
of  Babylon  are  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xvii.  30,  as  hav- 
ing made,  are  |)robabIy  places  of  the  same  kind, 
being  haunts  of  wickedness.  The  abominable  prac- 
tice of  combining  immorality  with  tlie  worship  of 
the  gods  appears  to  have  contimied  down  to  the  days 
of  Conslantine,  as  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  his 
lite,  written  by  Eusebius,  where  he  nieniioiis  it  in 
coimeetion  with  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Aphaca  on 
Mount  Libaiius.  Sacred  prostitution  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  I  he  religious  worship  paid  to  several  of 
the  Hindu  deities,  more  particularly  to  Shiva^  under 
dilVerent  forms.     See  KlxuA-AA'oitSlllP. 

PKOTEijTANTS,  a  name  given  to  the  adherents 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Keforniation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  derived  tVomthe  famous  protest  tendered  at 
I  the  diet  of  Spires  on  the  19th  April  1529.  By  the 
',  appointment  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  a  diet  h.id 
bei  n  assembled  at  that  place,  when  a  resolution  was 
jiassed  enjoining  those  states  of  the  empire,  which 
had  hitherto  obeyed  the  decree  issued  against  Liillier 
at  'Worms  in  1524,  to  pei>evcre  in  the  observation 


of  it,  and  to  prohibit  the  other  states  from  attempting 
any  farther  innovaiion  in  religion,  jiarlicularly  from 
abolishing  the  mass,  belore  the  meeting  of  a  general 
council.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  Marquis  of 
Braiideiibnrg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Dukes  of 
Lunenburg,  the  Prince  of  .Vnhalt,  ttigether  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  iin|ierial  or  free  cities,  entered  a 
solemn  jirotcst  against  this  decree  ;u(  unjust  and  im- 
pious. On  that  account  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  PnoTi:sTANT.s,  an  appella:ioii  which  is 
now  used  in  a  much  wider  sense,  to  denote  all  those 
numerous  churches  and  sects  which  protest  on  iiiin- 
ciple  Jigainst  the  doctrines,  riles,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  Koine.  The  Protestants  in  this  ex- 
tensive significatioii  of  the  term,  include  the  Prole.-t- 
aiit  Lutheran  Churches  holding  the  Confession  of 
.\ugsburg ;  the  Protestant  Churches  holding  the  Gal- 
lic, Helvetic,  and  Belgic  Confessions;  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Churches  holding  (he  Thirty-Nine 
.Articles  of  the  Church  of  England;  the  Protest- 
ant churches,  most  of  them  Presbyterian,  adhering 
to  the  Westminster  Cont'cssion,  and  the  Coiigrpi.'a- 
tionalist  Chuiclies  to  the  Savoy  Confession.  Be 
sides  these  thereareotlier  bodies  of  Protestants,  such 
as  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Methodists,  and  the 
Suciniaus  or  Unitarians,  which  cannot  be  classed 
under  aiiv  of  the  above-mentioned  churches. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
OP  AMERICA.  See  Episcopal  (Photkstast) 
Citfitcii  OF  Ami:rica. 

PROTESTANT  METHODIST  CHURCH 
OF  AMICRICA.     See   Mi;tiiouist  Puotestant 

CllUltni  OF  .^MHRICA. 

PROTESTORS,  a  name  given  to  the  uiicompro- 
inisiug  adherents  of  (he  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant in  Scotland  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.     See 

COVIvXANTKUS. 

PROTESTORS,  a  small  bndy  of  ministers  and 
laymen  who  protested  agiiiiist  the  union  formed  n 
1820,  between  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  sections 
of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland,  on  the  gi"onnd 
that  it  did  not  aftord  sufficient  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  cause  of  the  Secession.  Having 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  union,  they  formed  thcm- 
■selves  into  a  separate  denomination  under  the  name 
of  the  Associate  (Antihngher)  Si/iiml.  commonly  call- 
ed Prote-itors.  In  1S27  they  fonned  a  union  with 
the  Constiliitioiial  Associate  Prcihiileiy.  thus  consii- 
liiting  the  Afsociale  Si/iiod  of  Original  Scccders. 
See  OuiciNAi,  Sf.ci;Dr.i:s  (.\ssociatk  Svnod  of). 

PROTHESIS,  a  small  altar  in  (he  Greek  churches. 
It  stands  on  (he  left  side  of  the  grand  altar,  at  the 
door  of  (he  sanctuary.  To  this  altar  (he  deacon 
conveys  the  bread  and  wine,  placing  the  paliii  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  chalice  on  the  left.  Then 
both  the  priest  and  the  deacon  make  three  profound 
reverences  befure  the  protJicsis. 

PROTOPAPAS,  the  arch-priest  in  the  Greek 
Church  who  stands  on  the  lel't  hand  of  the  jiatrLireh. 
His  dignity  is  entirely  ecclcsiaslical ;  he  adiniiiisters 
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llie  holy  saoraiiieiit  to  tlie  patriarcli  at  all  liigli  and 
solemn  masses,  antl  receives  it  from  liim.  He  is  tlie 
head  ecclesiastical  dignitary  not  oidy  with  respect  to 
his  peculiar  privileges,  but  to  his  right  and  title  to 
precedence. 

PR0T0PSALTE3,  the  chief  singer  or  master  of 
the  choir  in  Greek  churches. 

PR0T03YNCELLUS,  the  vicar  or  assistant  of 
a  Greek  patriarch,  who  generally  resides  along  with 
him  in  his  palace. 

PROVINCIAL  SYNODS.  See  Synods  (Pro- 
vincial). 

PROZYMITES  (Gr.  ;j™,  for,  and  zume,  leaven), 
a  name  applied  by  the  Latin  Church  in  tlie  eleventh 
century  to  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  be- 
cause they  contended  for  the  use  of  leavened  or  com 
nion  bread  in  the  eiicharist.     See  AzY.MtTES,  Bkead 

(EUCHARISTIC). 

PRYTANEIUM,  the  common  house  of  an  an- 
cient Greek  city  or  state  in  which  a  sacred  fire  was 
kept  constantly  burning  in  honour  of  Vesta.  It  was 
an  appropriate  building,  where,  in  the  name  of  the 
city  or  state,  the  magistrates,  known  as  the  Pry- 
tanes,  brought  suitable  offerings  to  the  venerated 
goddess.  The  fire-service  observed  in  honour  of 
Venta  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  PrytaiiUlis. 
The  temple,  which  ivas  called  Prytaneium,  was  of  a 
round  form,  iu  order,  as  some  have  su|)posed,  to 
represent  the  figin-e  of  the  earth,  and  according 
to  others,  to  represent  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
Plutarch  thus  speaks  on  the  subject :  "  It  is  also 
said  that  Numa  built  the  temple  of  Vesta  where  the 
perpetual  fire  was  to  be  kept,  in  an  orbicular  form,  not 
iutending  to  represent  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  if 
that  was  meant  by  Vesta,  but  the  frame  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  the  centre  of  which  the  Pythagoreans  place 
the  element  of  fire,  and  give  it  the  name  of  Vesta 
and  Unity.  The  earth  they  suppose  not  to  be  with- 
out motion,  nor  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world, 
but  to  make  its  revolution  round  the  sphere  of  lire, 
being  neither  one  of  the  most  valuable  nor  principal 
parts  of  the  great  machine.  Plato,  too,  ■  in  his  old 
age,  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion, 
assigning  the  earth  a  diflerent  situation  from  the 
centre,  and  leaving  that  as  the  place  of  honour,  to  a 
nobler  element."  If  the  sacred  fire  in  the  Prytanei- 
um was  accidentally  extinguished,  or  even  if  it  con- 
tinued burning,  the  vestal  virgins  invariably  renewed 
it  every  year  on  the  kaleJids  of  Marcli,  by  collecting 
the  solar  rays  in  a  concave  vessel  of  brass.  From 
the  fire  vvhicli  was  kept  burning  in  the  Prytaneiiun 
of  the  parent  state,  the  .sacred  lire  was  supplied  to 
each  of  its  colonies  or  dependent  states.  Thucydides 
states,  that  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  a  Prytaneium 
was  to  be  found  in  every  city  or  state  of  Attica. 
The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  was  originally  built  on 
the  Acropohs,  but  afterwards  it  stood  near  the  agora 
or  forum. 

PS.\LMIST7E,  the  singers,  an  order  of  the  clergy 
in  the  primitive  Christian  Church.     They  appear  to 
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have  been  instituted  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  regidating  and 
encouraging  the  ancient  psalmody  of  the  church. 
The}'  were  generally  called  canonical  singers,  be- 
cause their  names  were  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
catalogue  of  the  clergy  ;  and  from  a  canon  of  tlie 
council  of  Laodicea,  we  learn  that  tliey  went  up  into 
the  Amdo  (which  see),  and  sung  out  of  a  book.  The 
Psahnistte  were  not  set  apart  to  tlieir  olfice  by  im- 
position of  hands  or  solenm  consecration,  but  simply 
by  tlie  use  of  this  form  of  words  as  it  is  in  the  canon 
of  the  t"oiu-th  council  of  Carthage:  "See  that  thou 
believe  in  thy  heart  what  thou  singest  with  thy 
mouth,  and  approve  in  thy  works  what  thou  believest 
in  thy  heart." 

PSALMODY.    See  Music  (Sacred). 

PSALTER,  the  book  in  which  the  Psalms  are 
arranged  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

PSATHYRIANS,  a  party  of  Arians,  who,  in  a 
council  held  A.  D.  360,  maintained  that  the  Son  was 
created  out  of  nothing. 

PTOLOMAITES,  a  branch  of  the  Valentinmns 
in  the  second  centmy,  who  differed  from  Valentinus 
as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  yEons. 

PUCCIAXITES,  the  followers  of  one  Puccius, 
who  published  a  work  in  1592,  dedicated  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  in  which  he  taught,  that  through  tlie 
merits  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  man  may  be  saved 
with  only  natural  religion  without  faiili  in  the  peciir 
liar  doctrines  of  the  gos]iel. 

I'URGATORY,  a  place  in  which,  according  to  the 
Romish  Church,  souls  are  purged  by  fire  from  carnal 
impurities  after  death  before  they  are  received  into 
heaven.  The  word  is  derived  from  a  Latin  verb  signi- 
fying to  clean.se  or  purify,  and  the  doctrine  itself  is 
thus  defined  in  tlie  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  "  I  con- 
stantly hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  therein  contained  are  helped  by  the  sufl'rages 
of  the  faithful."  The  council  of  Trent  states  the 
matter  more  fully,  "  Since  the  Catholic  Church,  in- 
structed by  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, and  the  ancient  traditions  of  tlie  fathers,  hath 
taught  in  holy  councils,  and  lastly  in  this  ecumeni- 
cal council,  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  detained  there  are  assisted  by  tlie  suffrages  of 
the  faithful,  but  especially  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  this  I10I3'  council  commands  all  bishops 
diligently  to  endeavour  that  the  wholesome  doctrine 
concerning  purgatory  delivered  unto  us  by  venerable 
fathers  and  sacred  councils  be  believed,  held,  taught, 
and  every  where  preached  by  Christ's  laithful."  The 
belief  of  Romanists  is,  that  the  souls  of  just  men  alone 
are  admitted  into  purgatory,  that  they  may  be 
cleansed  from  the  remains  of  what  are  called  venial 
sins.  Accordingly,  the  Catechism  of  the  cotnicil  of 
Trent  says,  "  In  the  fire  of  purgatory  the  souls  of 
just  men  are  cleansed  by  a  temporary  punishment, 
in  order  to  be  .admitted  into  their  eternal  country, 
into  which  nothing  that  defileth  entereth."  Giesiler 
asserts,  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  v(ns  first  s.ig- 
3p 
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gcsted  by  Aiigiislinc,  llie  bislmp  of  Hiiipo,  towards 
(lie  close  of  tin'  fourth  centurv.  But  tlic  opinions 
of  tliis  ciniiu'iit  divine  seciii,  on  tliis  parlicnlar  sub- 
ject, to  lifivc  heoM  vagiip  and  niicprtairi,  ami  lie  throws 
ont  the  notion  as  a  mere  liypothclical  speculation, 
that  fire  may,  as  a  temporary  puriticalion,  be  applied 
to  some  in  the  interval  between  death  and  ihe  gen- 
eral indgnicnt.  From  the  hesitation  and  doubt  with 
which  Augustine  speaks  in  re;;ard  to  purgatory,  it 
seems  plain  that,  in  tlic  beginning  of  the  lifth  cen- 
tury, no  such  doctrine  was  held  to  be  a  settled  thco 
h)glcal  dogma.  It  must  be  admitted  that  several, 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  held  the  doc- 
trine of  a  middle  stale,  in  which  (he  soul  exists  be- 
tween death  and  the  resiuTCction,  and  a  similar 
doctrine  was  prevalent  among  the  ancient  heathens. 
But  not  until  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  does 
"the  existence  of  a  purgatorial  tire  for  certain  light 
transgressions,"  come  to  be  slated  as  a  formal  article 
of  faith.  Its  belief,  however,  obtained  no  general 
establishment  for  ages  after  the  poutilicate  of  Gre- 
gory. The  doctrine  that  papal  indulgence  extended 
over  purgatory  was  lirst  maintained  by  Alexander 
Ilalesins  and  Thoniiis  .Vqninas.  The  council  of 
Florence  decreed,  in  a.  d.  14.39,  that  "  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  receive  a  perfect  crown  in  heaven,  so  far 
as  they  .are  spirits;  that  those  of  sinners  endure  un- 
alterable punishment ;  and  that  those  between  the 
two  are  in  a  place  of  torment ;  but  whether  it  be  lire, 
or  .storm,  or  anything  else,  we  do  not  dispute."  The 
general  opinion  of  Romish  writers  is,  that  the  piui- 
ishmeiit  of  purgatory  is  inflicted  by  material  lire  of 
the  .same  nature  with  our  elementary  tire,  and  this 
punishment  is  believed  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  the 
justice  of  God.  In  short,  the  Ronii.-h  doctrine  of 
purgatory  is,  that  it  is  a  place,  and  not  merely  a 
state  of  siift'ering;  that  it  is  not  merely  a  state  of 
intern.il  compunction  or  remorse,  but  a  place  in  which 
is  endured  actual  and  outward  sulTering;  that  it  is 
a  prison  ;  that  in  it  there  is  a  real  fire  ;  that  souls 
there  detained  are  tortured  as  well  as  cleanse  , 
and  that  the  soids  of  the  pious  only — truly  penitent 
and  justilied  siimers — enter  that  temporary  but  dread- 
ful abode. 

This  Romish  dogma  is  attempted  to  be  support- 
ed by  a  variety  of  Scriptm'e  pass.ages.  The  chief 
prop,  however,  upon  which  the  advocates  of  pur- 
gatorial punishment  rely,  is  a  text  in  the  Ajjocry- 
pha,  2  Mac.  xii.  32 — 4C«,  where  we  find  an  account 
of  the  conduct  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  after  his  victory 
over  Gorgias,  the  governor  of  Idumea.  Besides, 
however,  the  book  from  which  this  text  is  taken 
being  uninspired,  and  not  even  pretending  to  in- 
spir.ilion,  there  is  nothing  in  Ihe  text  itself  which 
can  fairly  be  considered  as  favouring  the  exislcncc 
of  Ihe  Romish  purgatory.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral tcxto  in  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  which  are 
wont  to  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  [uir- 
pilorial  lire.  Dr.  Hlakeiiey  (pii>tesand  comments  up- 
on some  of  the  most  iinporlant  as  follows  :  (1.)  Maltli. 


v.  25,  26,  "Agree  with  ihinc  adversary  quickly, 
whiles  ihou  ait  in  the  way  with  him;  lest  at  any 
lime  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the 
judge  deliver  thee  to  the  oflicer,  and  lliou  be  cast  in- 
to prison.  Verily  I  s.iy  uiilo  thee.  Thou  shall  by  no 
means  coine  out  ibeiice,  till  ihou  hast  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing."  "  If  this  refer  to  spiritual  mailers 
at  all,  it  proves  that  the  sinner  is  a  debtor  to  God — 
the  creditor.  He  is  cast  into  prison  till  he  pay  the 
ulterinost  farthing, — which  Is  forever;  because  he 
has  nolhing  to  pay.  The  use  of  the  word  '  till,'  docs 
not  necessarily  imply  a  delinile  or  teni|)orary  con- 
finement ;  for  the  Douay  Bible,  in  its  comment  on 
Matlli.  i.  25,  quotes  various  texts  to  show  that  it 
refers  to  '  what  is  done,  wiihout  any  regard  to  the 
future.'  For  instance,  '  I  am  till  you  grow  old. 
Who  dare  infer,' says  the  Douay  Bible,  '  that  God 
should  then  cease  to  be  ?' 

"  Besides,  the  Romanist  cannot  consistently  prove 
anything  by  this  passage,  for  the  fathers  disagree  in 
their  views  of  it.  'Where  is  the  '  unanimous  con- 
sent'of  the  fathers  ?  Where  the  infallible  sense  of 
the  church  ? 

"'2.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  :  but  whosoevei 
speaketh  ag.iinst  the  Ilidy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  for- 
given him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  In  the  wprld 
to  come.'    (Mat lb.  xii.  32.) 

'•The  jar.illel  passages,  however,  in  Mark  iii.  20, 
and  Luke  xii.  10,  .show  that  ihe  expression,  '  neither 
iu  this  world,  nor  the  world  to  come,'  in  Matthew,  is 
a  strong  mode  of  .stating  the  truth,  that  he  hath 
never  forgiveness.  But  .ngain,  if,  according  to  his 
pass,age,  sins  arc  forgiven  in  pmgatory.  how,  accord- 
ing to  Maltli.  V.  25,  26,  is  the  ullerinost  farthing 
paid?     If  the  debt  be  paid,  it  caimot  be  forgiven. 

" '  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest  :  for 
the  day  shall  declare  it.  because  it  shall  be  reve.ilcd 
by  fire  ;  and  the  tire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of 
what  sort  it  is.' 

'"  If  any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  rccei\c  a  reward.' 

"  '  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burnt,  he  shall  suf- 
fer loss  :  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved  ;  yet  so  as  bv 
fire.'    (1  Cor.  iii.  13,  14,  15.) 

"  1.  This  text  cannot  rel'er  to  purgatory.  The  lire 
spoken  of,  tries;  purgatory  purifies.  2.  It  is  s.iid 
that  '  every  man's  work  shall  be  tried,'  (ver.  13.)  If 
this  referred  lo  purgatory,  it  would  prove  that  every 
man  must  go  there,  which  is  not  ihe  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  else  saints  might  be  in  purgatory 
even  when  invoked.  3.  The  apostle  refers  alone  to 
the  work  of  minislers  as  builders  of  the  Lord's  visi- 
ble temple,  (verses  5,  0,  10.)  not  to  the  work  of 
Christians  in  general.  4.  The  fire  of  iribulalion.  and 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  judgment  at  last,  (2The.ss.i.  7,8.) 
shall  prove  whether  miinsters  have  built  npon  ihe 
foundalion,  either  wood,  hay,  and  stubble — unbe- 
lievers; or  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones — belie- 
vers.    5.    If  the    minister's    work   abide,    he  shall 
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receive  a  reward,  '  tlie  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing.' 
It'  not,  lie  sliall  siifl'er  los.s  in  inucli  of  liis  anticipated 
joy,  tliougli  he  liiniself  sliall  be  saved.  6.  The  fa- 
thers are  disagreed  on  this  passage.  Where  is  '  their 
uiiiinimous  consent  ?'  Wliere  is  the  infallible  sense 
of  the  church  ? 

'•  •  For  Christ  iilso  Ii»tli  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  uiijiisr,  tiiat  he  miglit  bring  us  to  God, 
being  put  to  deaili  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit :' 

'"Uv  wliich  al>o  he  went  and  preached  unto  the 
spirits  in  prison  V 

"'Which  soinetiiiie  were  disobedient,  when  once 
the  loiig-sulVering  of  God  wailed  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
wliile  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  tliat  is, 
eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water.'  (1  Pet.  iii.  18, 
19,  20.) 

'.*  1.  This  can  have  no  reference  to  the  supposed 
prison  of  purgatoiy.  Tb.ose  who  are  guilty  of  mor- 
tal sin,  do  not  go  to  purgatory.  But  tliose  to  whom 
Noali  preached,  were  guilty  of  mortal  sin,  for  tliey 
were  incredulous,  according  to  the  Douay  veision  of 
the  pas.-^age  ;  therefore  they  did  not  go  to  purgatory. 
2.  Christ  preached  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  antedi- 
luvians, 'Quickened  by  the  Spirit,  by  wliich  also  he 
went  and  preached,' &c.  This  implies  that  He  did 
not  preach  in  person.  3.  He  preached  by  the  Spirit 
in  Noah,  who  is  tlierefore  called  '  a  preacher  of  riglit- 
eousness;'  4.  The  prison  must  mean  eitlier  the 
prison  of  sin  in  whicli  they  were  contined  when  alive, 
or  the  prison  of  hell,  in  which,  being  incredulous,  the 
antediluvians  were  when  Peter  wrote.  These  texts 
alleged  in  favour  of  purgatory,  are  so  little  to  the 
pciint,  that  some  Roman  Catholics  endeavour  to 
prove  the  dogma  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
alone." 

Considerable  doubts  are  entertained  by  Romish 
writers  as  to  the  actual  site  of  purgatory,  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  is  tliat  of  Dens,  that  it  is  under 
the  earth  and  adjoining  to  hell.  Out  of  the  doctrine 
of  purgatorial  torment  ari.ses  the  practice  of  praying 
for  the  dead,  and  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as 
available  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Hence 
also  tlie  doctrine  of  Iiidii/gences,  which  the  Pope 
claims  the  power  of  dispensing,  in  order  to  mitigate 
the   pains    of  purgatory. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  forms  so  promi- 
nent an  article  of  the  Tridentine  creed,  was  condemned 
by  the  second  council  of  Constantinople,  and  is  re- 
jected by  the  Eastern  Church;  although  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  Greeks  pray  for  the  dead.  The 
Abyssinian  church  has  no  distinct  idea  of  a  separate 
purgatory,  but  it  teaches  that  almost  all  men  go  to 
hell  at  death,  and  that  from  time  to  time  the  arch 
angel  Micliael  descends  into  the  place  of  torment  to 
rescue  some  of  tlie  souls  contined  there  and  to  trans- 
fer them  to  paradise,  either  for  the  sake  of  some 
good  works  they  have  done  while  on  earth,  or  for  the 
pravers,  good  works,  and  especially  fastings  of  their 
rulaiives  and  the  priests.    The  doctrine  of  purgatory 


is  not  acknowledged  by  name  in  the  Armenian 
church,  but  it  is  substantially  held,  jirayers  and 
masses  being  said  continually  for  the  dead.  Tliese 
prayers  are  frequently  said  and  incense  burned  over 
the  graves  of  the  deceased,  particularly  on  Saturday 
evening,  which  is  the  special  season  for  remembering 
the  dead  in  prayers  and  alms.  JIass  is  said  among 
the  Armenians  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  on  the 
day  of  burial,  on  the  seventh,  the  fifteenth,  and  the 
fortieth  days,  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  tirst  yeai-.  Alms 
are  also  given  by  the  surviving  relatives  to  the  poor 
in  the  name  of  the  deceased  person,  in  the  hope  that 
the  merit  of  it  will  be  put  down  to  their  account. 
See  Rome  (Chukcu  of). 

PURANAS,  sacred  poems  of  the  Hindus,  eighteen 
ill  number,  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
divine  sage,  Vyasa.  These  treat  of  cosmogony  and 
chronology,  of  geography  and  astronomy,  of  tlie 
genealogies  and  exploits  of  gods,  demigods  and 
heroes,  of  virtue  and  good  works,  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul  and  the  means  of  final  emancipation.  The 
Puranas  are  embraced  in  the  first  of  the  four  Up- 
angas,  and  are  chiefly  valued  by  the  worshippers  of 
Viilinu. 

PURIFICATION.     See  Lustk.vtion. 

PURlil,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  introduced  by  ifor- 
decai,  to  commemorate  the  remarkable  deliverance 
of  that  people  from  the  cruel  plot  of  Haman.  This 
festival,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  or  15tli  day 
of  Adar,  the  last  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
derived  its  name  of  Piirim  or  lots  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Hainan  had  ascertained  by  lot  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  were  to  be  destroyed.  In  ancient 
times  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  erect  cro-sses  on 
this  day  on  their  houses,  from  a  tradition  that  Haman 
was  crucified,  not  hanged,  but  these  were  afterwards 
interdicted,  and  are  no  longer  in  use.  During  the 
festival  of  Purim,  which  is  observed  to  this  day, 
the  book  of  Esther  is  solemly  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue; and  whenever  the  name  of  Haman  occurs, 
the  whole  congregation  clap  their  hands,  stamp 
with  their  feet,  and  cry  out,  "  Let  his  name 
and  memory  be  blotted  out."  "The  name  of 
the  wicked  sliall  rot."  It  is  also  customary  for 
the  children  to  knock  against  the  wall  with  little 
wooden  hammers,  as  a  token  that  they  should  en- 
deavour to  destroy  the  whole  seed  of  Amalek. 
Prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  nation 
are  mingled  with  curses  on  Haman  and  his 
wife,  and  blessings  on  Mordecai  and  Esther.  The 
season  at  which  the  festival  of  Purim  occurs  is  a 
time  of  peculiar  gaiety.  Alms  are  given  to  the  [loor; 
presents  are  sent  to  relations  and  friends;  their 
tables  are  loaded  witli  the  most  luxurious  viands; 
and  they  indulge  largely  in  wine  in  memory  of 
Esther's  banquet,  at  which  she  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  designs  of  Haman. 

PURITANS,  a  name  given  to  a  large  party  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeili,  who  complained  that  the 
Reformation  in  England  was  left  in  an  imperfect  state. 
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inniiy  iibtiscs  both  in  worsliip  .iml  discipline  being  still 
ri'l.'iinod.  It  WHS  not  to  bo  enpected  from  bin  cliar- 
acter,  that  IIiMny  VIII.,  though  he  rescued  the  king- 
dom t'r.im  the  papal  yoke,  would  proceed  very  far  in 
reforming  the  religimi  of  the  country.  His  succe.'^sor, 
however,  ICilnard  VI.,  a  yoinig  prince  of  earnest  piety, 
was  likely,  had  his  valuable  lite  been  S[iared,  to  have 
carried  out  a  real  reform,  which  would  have  rendered 
the  Cluirch  of  Kngland  more  simple  in  her  ritual  and 
more  strict  in  her  discipline  than  she  has  ever  had  it  in 
her  power  to  be.  The  accession  of  Elizabeth,  after  the 
brief  but  bloody  reign  of  Mary,  revived  the  hopes  of 
those  who  had  been  longing  for  a  day  of  more  com- 
plete reformation.  But  it  soon  became  quite  apii.v 
rent  that  the  ipieen,  though  opposed  in  principle  to 
popery,  was  resolved  notwith.-tanding  to  retain  as 
much  show  and  pomp  in  religious  matters  as  might 
be  possible.  A  meeting  of  convociitiun  w.ts  held  in 
the  beginning  "f  the  year  1.562,  at  wliich  the  proposal 
for  a  further  reformation  was  seriously  discussed. 
Six  alterations  in  particidar  were  suggested, — the 
abrogation  of  all  holidays  except  Sabbaths  and  those 
relating  to  Cln•i^t, — that  in  prayer  the  minister 
should  turn  his  Ijice  to  the  people, — that  the  signing 
of  the  cross  in  bapli.sm  should  be  omitted, — that  the 
sick  and  aged  should  not  be  compelled  to  kneel  at  the 
communion, — that  the  partial  use  of  the  surplice 
should  be  sufllcient,  and  that  the  use  of  organs  shoidd 
be  laid  iiside.  Dy  a  majority  of  one,  and  that  the 
proxy  of  an  absent  person,  these  proposed  alterations 
were  rejected. 

From  this  time  the  court  pariy  and  the  reformers, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  became  more  decidedly 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  dillerence  in  their 
views  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Hetherington  in  his 
'  History  of  the  Westminster  Assendjly.'  "  The 
main  tpiestion,"  says  he,  "  on  which  they  were 
divided  may  be  thus  stated,  whether  it  were  lawt'ul 
and  expedient  to  retain  in  the  external  aspect  of 
religion  a  close  resemblance  to  what  had  prevailed 
in  the  times  of  popery,  or  not?  The  court  divines 
argued,  that  this  process  would  lead  the  people  more 
easily  to  the  reception  of  the  real  doctrinal  changes, 
when  they  saw  outward  appearances  so  little  altered, 
so  that  this  method  seemed  to  be  recommended  by 
expediency.  The  reformers  replied,  that  this  tended 
to  perpetuate  in  the  people  their  inclination  to  their 
former  superstitions,  led  them  to  think  there  was, 
after  all,  little  dillerence  between  the  reformed  ami 
the  papal  churches,  ami  consequently,  that  if  it  made 
lliem  quit  popery  the  more  readily  at  present,  it 
would  leave  them  at  least  equally  ready  to  return  to 
it  sliould  an  opportunity  olVer;  and  for  this  reason 
they  thought  it  best  to  leave  as  few  traces  of  popery 
remaining  ;w  pos.-ible.  It  was  urged  by  the  court 
party,  that  every  sovereign  had  authority  to  correct 
all  abuses  of  doctrine  and  worship  within  his  own 
dominions:  this,  they  .issevled,  was  the  true  meaning 
of  the  act  of  supremacy,  and  consequently  the  source 
uf  the  refunnatiou  iu  England.     'I'hu  true  reformers 


admitted  the  act  of  supremacy,  in  the  sense  of  the 
(pieen's  exphinalioii  given  in  the  injunctions;  but 
could  not  admit  that  the  conscience  and  the  religion 
of  the  whole  nation  was  sidycct  to  the  arbitrary  dis- 
posal of  the  sovereign.  The  court  jiarty  recognised 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  true  church,  though  corrupt 
iu  some  points  of  doctrine  and  government;  and  this 
view  it  was  thought  necessary  to  maintain,  for  with- 
out this  the  Knglish  bishops  could  not  trace  their 
sucoe.ssion  from  the  apostles.  But  the  decided  re- 
lormers  aflirmed  the  pope  to  be  antichrist,  and  the 
Church  of  IJome  to  be  no  true  church;  nor  would 
they  risk  the  v.alidity  of  their  ordinations  on  the  idea 
of  a  succession  through  sucli  a  channel.  Neither 
party  denied  that  the  Bible  was  a  perfect  rule  of 
faith;  but  the  court  parly  did  not  admit  it  to  be  a 
standard  of  church  government  and  discipline,  assert- 
ing that  it  had  been  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  Christian  countries,  toacconnnodate  the 
government  of  the  church  to  the  policy  of  the  Stale. 
The  reformers  maintained  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
standard  of  cluirch  government  and  discipline,  as  well 
iv-  doctrine;  to  the  extent, at  the  very  least,  that  no- 
thing .should  be  imjiosed  as  necessaiy  which  was  not 
expressly  contained  in,  or  derived  iVom.them  by  neces- 
sary consequence;  adding,  that  if  any  discretionary 
power  in  minor  matters  were  necessary,  it  nmst  be 
vested,  not  in  the  civil  magistrate,  but  in  the  spiritual 
office-bearers  of  the  church  itself.  The  court  reformers 
held  that  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  for  the 
lour  or  five  earliest  centuries  was  a  proper  standard 
of  church  government  and  discipline,  even  better 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  establishment  than 
the  times  of  the  apostles;  and  that,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  was  needed  than  merely  to  remove  the 
more  modern  iimovations  of  popery.  The  true  re- 
I'urmers  wished  to  keep  close  to  the  scripture  model, 
and  to  admit  neither  office-bearers,  ceremonies,  nor 
ordinances,  but  such  as  were  therein  appointed  or 
sanctioned.  The  court  party  affirmed,  that  things  in 
their  own  nature  indifferent,  such  as  rites,  cercmonie.-, 
and  vestments,  might  be  appointed  and  nuule  neces- 
sary by  the  conmiand  of  the  civil  nutgistrates;  and 
that  then  it  wius  the  bonndeii  duty  of  all  subjects  to 
obey.  But  the  reformers  maintained,  that  what 
Christ  had  lel't  indifVerent,  no  human  laws  ought  to 
make  necessary;  and  besides,  that  such  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  had  been  abused  to  idolatry,  and 
tended  to  lead  men  back  to  popery  and  suiierstition, 
were  no  longer  indiircreiit,  but  were  to  be  rejected  as 
unlawful.  Finally,  the  court  parly  held  that  there 
must  be  a  standard  of  unitbiinity.  which  standard 
was  the  queen's  supremacy,  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  reformers  regarded  the  Bible  as  the  only 
standard,  but  thought  compliance  was  due  to  the 
decrees  of  provincial  and  national  synods,  which 
might  be  approved  and  enforced  by  civil  authority." 
From  this  conliiist  between  the  opinions  of  the 
two  parties  it  is  plain  that,  though  the  use  of  the 
sacerdotal  vestments  furnied  the  rallying  point  of  tlie 
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wliole  coiitrovei'sy,  its  (ouiidalioii  lay  deeper  tlian 
any  mere  outward  Conns.  The  queen  gave  strict 
orders  to  the  arclibisliop  of  Canterbury,  tliat  exact 
order  and  uniformity  sliould  be  maintained  in  all  ex- 
ternal rites  arid  ceremoiiics.  Nay,  so  determined  was 
she  that  her  royal  will  sliould  be  obeyed,  that  r-he 
issued  a  pruclaniatiun  requiring  innnediate  uniformity 
in  the  vestments  on  pain  of  proliiliition  from  preach- 
ing and  deprivation  from  office.  Matters  were  now 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  tliis  decided  step  on  tlie  part 
of  the  queen.  Muliitudes  of  godly  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  cluuvhes  and  forbidden  to  preach 
anywhere  else.  Hitherto  they  had  souglit  reforma- 
tion within  tlie  church,  but  now  their  hopes  front  that 
quarter  being  wholly  blasted,  tliey  came  to  the  re- 
solution in  1566,  to  form  tliemselves  into  a  body 
distinct  from  the  Cliurcli  of  England,  wliich  tliey  re- 
gardeil  as  only  half  reformed. 

Elizabetli  was  enraged  that  lier  royal  mandate 
should  have  been  so  signally  set  at  nought.  Tlie 
suspended  ministers  took  strong  ground,  and  having 
separated  from  tlie  eliurcli  as  by  law  estabhslied, 
they  published  a  treatise  in  their  own  vindication, 
boldly  declaring  that  the  impositinn  of  mere  lunnan 
appointments,  such  as  the  wearing  of  particular  vest- 
ments by  tlie  clergy,  was  a  decided  infringement  on 
Cliristian  liberty,  which  it  was  not  only  lawful  but  a 
duty  to  resist.  In  tlie  face  of  persecution,  and  under 
threats  of  the  royal  displeasure,  the  Puritans,  who, 
since  the  Act  of  Uniformity  liad  been  passed  in  1562, 
were  sometimes  called  Nonconformiits,  continued  to 
hold  their  private  meetings.  Their  first  attempt  to 
engage  in  public  worship  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  under  colour  of  law  several  were 
sent  to  prison  and  were  afterwards  tried.  The  parly, 
however,  continued  to  increase,  and  so  infected  vvei'e 
the  younger  students  at  Cambridge  wilh  the  ruritan 
doctrines,  that  tlie  famous  Tliomas  Carlwright,  with 
300  more,  threw  off  their  surplices  in  one  day  wilhin 
the  walls  of  one  college. 

The  religious  condition  of  England  at  this  time 
was  truly  deplorable.  "  The  churchmen,"  says 
Strype  in  his  Life  of  Parker,  "  heaped  up  many 
benefices  upon  themselve.s,  and  resided  upon  none, 
neglecting  their  cures;  many  of  thorn  alienated  their 
latids,  made  unreasonable  leases,  and  wastes  of  their 
woods;  granted  reversions  and  advowsons  to  their 
wives  and  children,  or  to  others  for  their  use. 
Churches  ran  greatly  into  dilapidations  and  decays; 
and  were  kept  nasty  and  filthy,  and  indecent  for 
God's  worship.  Among  the  laity  there  was  little 
devotion.  The  Lord's  day  was  greatly  profaned, 
and  little  observed.  The  connnon  prayers  were  not 
frequented.  Some  lived  without  any  service  of  God 
at  all.  Many  were  mere  heathens  and  atheists.  The 
queen's  own  court  was  an  harbour  for  epicures  and 
atheists,  and  a  kind  of  lawless  place,  because  it  stood 
in  no  parish.  Which  things  made  good  men  fear 
some  sad  judgments  impending  over  the  nation." 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  ignorance  and  ineffi- 


ciency of  the  clergy,  associations  were  established  in 
different  dioceses  for  the  purpose  of  couducling  '•  pro- 
phesyings,"  as  they  were  called,  or  private  exposi- 
tions of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture.  These  meet- 
ings, however,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  who 
issued  an  order  for  their  suppression.  The  parlia- 
ment seemed  to  be  somewhat  disposed  to  mitigate 
the  sLiJlerings  of  the  Puritans,  and  in  1572  two  bills 
were  passed  having  that  object  in  view.  Encour- 
aged by  this  movement  in  their  favour,  they  prepared 
a  full  statement  of  their  grie\aiices,  luider  tlie  title 
of  an  '  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,' and  in  this 
document,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  Cartwright,  the  parliament  was  urged  to 
reform  tlie  churches.  Instead  of  obtaining  redress, 
several  of  the  leading  Puritans  were  imprisoned  and 
treated  with  great  severity.  The  decided  oiiposition 
which  the  queen  had  manifested  to  all  reform  in  the 
church,  led  the  Puritans  to  surrender  all  hope  of  any 
legislative  act  in  favour  of  their  views,  and  being 
most  of  them  Presbyterians  in  principle,  tho.se  of 
them  resident  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood 
formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  and  although 
the  step  thus  taken  called  forth  from  the  queen  an- 
other proclamation  enforcing  uiiit'ormity,  oilier  pres- 
byteries were  formed  in  neighbouring  counties. 

The  Puritans  were  now  elfectually  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  were  organized  un- 
der a  different  form  of  church  polity.  But  the  inde- 
pendent attitude  which  they  had  thus  assumed 
rendered  thein  only  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  queen 
and  the  High  Church  party.  Strong  measures  were 
adopted,  accordingly,  to  discourage  them  and  destroy 
their  influencL! ;  many  of  them  being  silenced,  im- 
prisoned, banished,  and  otherwise  oppressed.  In 
1580,  an  act  of  parliament  was  [lassed  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  such  books  or  pamphlets  as  assail- 
ed the  opinions  of  the  prelates  and  defended  those  of 
the  Puritans.  This  was  followed  in  the  same  session 
by  another  act  authorizing  the  inlliclion  of  heavy 
lines  and  imprisonment  upon  those  who  absented 
themselves  from  "  church,  chapel,  or  other  place 
where  connnun  prayer  is  said  according  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity." 

The  ell'ect  of  these  harsh  and  rigorous  enactments 
was  to  render  the  Puritans  bolder  and  more  deter- 
mined. No  longer  limiting  their  complaints  against 
the  Established  Church  to  some  of  her  outward  rites 
and  ceremonies,  some  of  tliein  even  went  so  far  as 
to  renounce  her  communion,  and  to  declare  her  as 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  Church. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  tliis  extreme  section  of  the 
Puritan  party  was  Robert  Brown,  who  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  Independent  or  Congie- 
gational  churches  in  England.  (See  Bn0WNlsT.s.) 
The  greater  number  of  the  Puritans,  however,  were 
either  Presbyterians,  or  still  retained  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  England.  But  in  all  cir- 
cnmslances  they  were  the  objects  of  the  most  bit- 
ter and  unrelenthig  hostility  on   the  part  of  Eliza- 
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both.  Tlie  tide  of  persecution  run  liijili  ami  stroii;^. 
Ill  vain  liul  (lie  House  of  Commons  atteinpt  totlirow 
tlie  sliicid  of  ilicir  protection  over  the  poor  op|iressecl 
I'uritans;  tlie  queen  was  inexorable,  and  lier  faithful 
|>arliaineiit  was  com|)eIlcd  to  yield. 

In  this  stale  of  matters  all  hope  of  a  le<;islalive 
remedy  was  abamloiied,  and  the  Puritan  ininistci's  set 
themselves  to  devise  plans  for  their  own  iisel'iihiess 
and  etKeiency  as  Christian  teachers.  A  Hook  of 
Discipline  was  prepared  for  their  direction  in  their 
pastoral  work;  and  this  document  was  subscribed  by 
iipwjuds  of  .500  of  the  most  devoted  ministers  in 
England.  The  High  Church  paity  now  took  a  hold 
step  in  advance.  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  sermon  which 
he  pre.iched  at  Paul's  Cross  on  the  12ih  of  .January 
l.'iSS,  maintained  the  divine  right  of  bishops,  thus 
exposing  the  Puritans  to  the  charge  of  heresy.  The 
promulgation  of  a  doctrine  so  novel  and  starlling, 
excited  the  ulnii>sf  eoinniotion  throughout  all  Eng- 
land. Many  of  the  moderate  supporters  of  Episco- 
pacy were  not  prepared  to  coincide  in  the  extreme 
view  which  Dr.  Bancroft  had  taken,  and  the  friends 
of  royal  supremacy  were  alarmed  lest  the  propaga- 
tion of  such  opinions  might  le.ad  to  an  infringement 
of  the  queen's  prerogative  as  hejtd  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for 
a  considerable  time  disposed  to  tre;it  the  whole  mat- 
ter with  ridicule,  and,  accordingly,  the  famous  Martin 
Mar-Prelate  Tracts  were  issued  at  this  time,  charac- 
terized by  the  most  iiungcnt  wit  and  caustic  satire 
levelled  .igaiiist  the  bishops  and  llicir  supporters. 
These  anonymous  pamiihlets  were  circulated  in  great 
numbers  throughout  the  country,  anil  read  with  the 
utmost  avidity  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  The 
authors  of  these  clever  though  coarse  |)roductions, 
were  never  discovered,  and  their  damaging  effect  up- 
on the  High  Church  party  was  only  arrested  by  the 
seizure  of  the  printing-press  from  which  they  had 
been  thrown  off. 

But  the  evil  which  Bancroft  wrought  was  not  limit- 
ed to  the  extravagant  assertion  of  the  divine  right  of 
Episcopacy  ;  he  persecuted  the  Puritans  with  such 
relentless  fury,  that  in  one  year  .^00  ministers  \vere 
silenced,  excoinniuiiicated,  imprisoned,  or  compelled 
to  leave  the  coimiry.  .An  act  was  pas.scd  fur  the 
suppression  of  conventicles  on  pain  of  perpetual 
kuiishment.  In  short,  throughout  the  whole  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  Puritans  were  assailed  with  the  most 
cr.iel  persecution  in  almost  every  conceivable  form. 
At  length,  as  the  life  of  the  despotic  queen  ap- 
pro.iclied  its  close,  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  and 
down  trodden  party  began  to  revive.  The  throne, 
when  vacant,  w,"V5  likely  to  be  tilled  by  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  whose  educjition  in  a  Presbyterian  coun- 
try, as  well  as  his  avowed  preference  for  a  Presby- 
terian Church,  were  likely  to  prcdispo.se  him  to 
favour  their  views.  At  length,  on  the  24tli  of  March 
160.3,  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  the  Scottish  king 
was  proclaimed  soxercigii  of  England.  The  Puri- 
tans lost  no  lime  in  taking  steps  to  aiU  the  atten- 


tion of  the  new  king  to  the  heavy  grievance.s  un- 
der which  they  had  long  laboured.  Accordingly,  an 
James  was  Iravelling  toulhwards  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  English  llirone,  a  document,  coinnionly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Millenary  Petition,  was 
put  into  his  hands,  in  the  preamble  of  which  the 
petitioners  declared — and  hence  the  name — "  That 
they,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  llmnsanil  minis- 
ter.s,  gi'oaned  under  the  bunleii  of  human  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  east  themselves  at  his  majesty's 
feet  for  relief."  This  petition  was  signed  by  750 
ministers,  which  was  probably  about  one  half  of 
the  Puritan  niinislers  in  England.  As  was  to 
have  been  expected,  the  Prelatic  parly  also  assail- 
ed the  royal  ear  with  plausible  statements  of  their 
High  Church  views.  James  professed  to  have  a 
liecuMar  skill  in  theological  delwte,  and  by  way  of 
appearing  to  be  impani.al,  he  arranged  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  conte.sted  points  to  take  place  in  his 
presence  on  an  appointed  day.  This  is  well  known 
as  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  which  ended  n 
convincing  the  Puritans  that  they  were  utterly  mis- 
taken in  looking  for  protection,  not  to  speak  of 
favour,  from  the  new  monarch,  who  had  evideiillv 
become  a  sudden  convert  from  Presbytery  to  Epis- 
copacy, and  that  too  of  the  strongest  and  most  High 
Church  character. 

James  had  \w  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng 
land  than  be  heg.aii  to  iii.inifest  a  disposition  to  be 
still  more  tyrannical  and  despotic  than  even  Eliza- 
beth herself  had  been.  The  high  commission  which 
had  long  been  an  engine  of  the  most  cruel  oppression 
against  the  Puritans  was  continued ;  subscription  to 
canons  and  articles  was  enforced  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  and  those  ministers  who  ret'used  to  subscribe 
were  silenced  or  deposed.  Thus  insulted  and  op- 
pressed, both  by  the  government  and  the  dominant 
party  in  the  church,  the  Puritans  fell  it  to  be  im- 
portant that  their  true  principles  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  people.  'With  this  view  a  trea- 
tise was  published,  entitled  '  English  Pnrit.anisin,' 
which  afforded  a  full  and  impartial  statement  of  their 
peculiar  opinions. 

The  extent  to  which  James  was  disposed  to  push 
the  royal  prerogative  was  well  tilted  lo  awaken 
alarm  both  in  the  parliament  and  the  people. 
Both  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  evidenllv  in 
danger,  and  parliament  iirepared  lo  intert'cre  and 
to  demand  redress  of  grievances  whieli  had  now  be- 
come intolerable.  '■  But  the  king,"  .says  Dr.  Hetlier- 
ingloii,  "met  all  their  lenioiisl ranees  and  peti- 
tions for  redriss  with  the  most  lofty  a.sserlions  of 
his  r.iyal  prerogative,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
held  himself  lo  be  accountable  to  God  alone,  atlirm- 
ingittobe  sedition  in  a  subject  to  dispute  what  a 
king  might  do  in  the  height  of  his  power.  The  par- 
liament repeated  the  assertion  of  their  own  rights, 
accused  the  high  commission  of  illegal  and  tyranni- 
cal condnet,  and  advocated  a  more  mild  and  merciful 
course  of  procedure  towards  the  i'urilmis.     Oil'endcd 
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wiili  the  awakening  spirit  of  freedom  tluis  iiiH|ilayecl, 
'  tlie  king,  by  tlie  advice  of  Bancroft,  dissolved  tlie 
parliament,  resolved  to  govern,  if  possible,  without 
parliaments  in  future.  This  arbitrary  conduct  on 
I  lie  part  of  James  aroused,  in  the  nn'nd  of  England, 
a  deep  and  vigilant  jealousy  with  regard  to  their  sov- 
ereign's intentions,  which  rested  not  till,  in  the  reign 
of  his  son,  it  broke  forth  in  its  strength,  and  over- 
threw the  monarchy."' 

Deprived  of  all  liope  of  redress,  numbers  of  the 
Puritans  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  some  of  them 
having  there  become  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
Independency,  returned  to  introduce  tliat  system  of 
church  polity  into  England.  Thus  arose  a  body  of 
Christians,  which  ere  long  assumed  a  pronn'nent  place 
liolli  in  the  religious  and  pulitical  liistory  of  the  king- 
dom. The  king,  though  a  professed  religionist,  was 
.still  more  a  politician,  and  so  completely  was  the 
former  character  merged  in  the  latter,  tliat  lie  Iiad 
come  to  rank  all  as  Puritans  who  dared  to  limit  the 
royal  prerogative  or  to  uphold  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  as  established  by  lawand  the  constitution 
of  the  countiy.  And  to  the  maintenance  of  despotism 
in  the  state  he  added  also  the  fostering  of  unsound 
theology  in  the  church,  avowing  his  hostility  to  the 
Calviiiistic  views  in  which  he  had  been  reared  in 
Scotland,  and  bestowing  his  favours  upon  those  of 
the  English  clergy  who  were  beginning  to  teach 
Anuinian  sentiments.  The  condition  of  the  country, 
both  in  a  political  and  religious  aspect,  was  every 
day  becoming  more  deplorable,  and  matters  were  fast 
ripening  for  a  great  national  convulsion,  when  the 
death  of  James  in  1625,  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Charles  I.,  arrested  the  revolutionary  tendencies 
for  a  time.  Additional  cruelties,  liowever,  were 
inflicted  upon  the  Puritans  under  the  new  reign; 
fresh  ceremonies  of  a  tlioroughly  Roniisli  char- 
acter were  introduced  by  Laud  with  the  royal  sanc- 
tion; and  in  consequence,  numbers  who  refused 
to  conform  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  other 
coimtries.  A  few  years  before  the  new  reign  had 
commenced,  a  body  of  Puritans,  unable  longer  to 
endure  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
had  embarked  as  exiles,  seeking  a  new  liuine  on  the 
western  shores  of  tlie  Atlantic,  and  liad  formed  a 
settlement  in  New  England,  destined  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  new  empire.  This  colony  of  the 
pilgri[n  fathers  received  vast  accessions  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Laud.  An 
as.sociation  for  promoting  emigration  to  New  Eng- 
land was  formed  on  a  large  scale.  Men  of  rank  and 
j  influence,  and  ejected  Puritan  ministers  of  high  stand- 
ing, encouraged  the  scheme,  and  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  government  was  applied  for.  The  government 
was  not  opposed  to  the  design,  and  a  patent  was  ob- 
tained for  tlie  government  and  company  of  Massa- 
cluisetts  Bay.  Emigrants  to  tlie  number  of  200  set 
Bail,  and  landing  at  Salem  in  1629,  established  a  new- 
colony  tliere.  Next  year  1,.")00  left  the  shores  of 
England,  including  many  both  of  wealth  and  educa- 


tion. The  desire  for  emigration  on  the  part  of  the 
oppressed  Puritans  coiitinued  to  gather  strength,  and 
year  after  year  large  numbers  of  them  proceeded  to 
New  England.  Neale  alleges,  that  had  not  the  civil 
power  interfered  to  check  the  rage  for  emigration,  in 
a  few  years  one-fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the 
kingdom  would  have  been  taken  to  America.  But 
tlie  government  became  alarmed,  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  "  to  restrain  tlie  disorderly  transporting 
of  Ins  majesty's  subjects,  because  of  the  many  idle 
and  refractory  humours,  whose  only  or  principal  end 
is  to  live  beyond  the  reach  of  authority."  Next  day 
au  order  appeared  to  "  stay  eight  ships  now  in  the 
river  of  Thames  prepared  to  go  for  New  England," 
and  the  passengers,  among  whom  %vas  Oliver  Crom- 
well, were  obhged  to  disembark.  Notwithstanding 
the  check  thus  given  to  emigration,  it  is  calculated 
that  during  twelve  years  the  emigrants  amounted 
to  no  less  than  21,000  persons. 

The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Charles  and  his  minions, 
both  in  the  government  and  the  cliurcli,  soon  pre- 
cipitated the  connlry  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  which  ended  in  the  deatli  of  the  king  by  the 
axe  of  the  executioner,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  commonweahh  under  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. By  llie  Act  of  September  lOtli,  1642,  it  was 
declared  that  prelacy  slionld  be  abolished  in  Eng 
land,  from  and  after  the  5th  of  November  1643,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  summon  together  an  assembly  of 
divines  in  order  to  complete  the  necessary  reforma- 
tion. In  the  meantime  various  enactments  were 
pa.ssed  for  the  sujipression  of  some  of  the  most 
crying  evils,  and  for  allbrding  some  support  to  those 
Puritan  ministers  who  liad  been  ejected  in  former 
times  for  nonconformity,  or  had  recently  sutl'ered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  king's  army.  For  nine 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of 
prelacy,  tliere  was  no  fixed  and  legalized  form  of 
church  government  in  England  at  all.  Even  Charles 
had  consented  to  the  removal  of  the  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  though  he  had  not  sanc- 
tioned the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  yet  a  large 
party  regarded  the  measure  as  called  for  in  the 
circmnstances  of  the  countiy.  In  this  state  of  mat- 
ters the  Wesi minster  Assembly  of  Divines  was  con- 
vened, consisting  largely  of  Puritan  divines,  who 
had  gradually  become  attached  to  Presbyterian- 
ism.  The  Imicpeiident  or  Congregational  party  in 
the  Assembly,  however,  tliongb  few  in  point  of 
number,  yet  had  sufficient  inthience  to  prevent  pres- 
bytery from  being  established  in  England.  Through- 
out the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  Puritanism 
existed  in  tlie  form  chiefly  of  Independency.  On 
the  25th  of  December  1655,  Cromwell  i.ssued  a  pro 
claination  that  tbcnceforili  no  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  dare  to  preach,  administer  the  • 
sacraments,  or  teach  schools,  on  pain  of  imjirison- 
ment  or  exile.  After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  11. 
in  1662,  the  name  of  Puriian  was  changed  into  that 
o{  X(/n- Coiifoi'inisUi,    which  comprehended  all   who 
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refused  to  observe  I  lie  rites  ami  subscribe  to  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  Cliiircli  of  ICiis;l"ii(l  in  obeilieiife  to 
llie  Act  of  Uiiilonnity.  By  tliis  act  nearly  2,000 
ministers  of  tlie  Cliuroh  of  England  were  ejected 
Iroin  tlieir  cliaiges  and  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the 
NonCoiiforniisls. 

PU-SEYlTliS.    See  Angi.o  Catholics. 

I'lJTU,  an  island  famous  in  the  annuls  of  Diid- 
liisni  in  China.  For  a  lliousand  years  it  lias  been 
devoted  to  the  religions  rites  and  services  of  the  Bud- 
liists  in  that  country.  It  i.s  one  of  the  most  easterly 
i.■^lands  of  the  Chusan  archipelago,  and  is  about  70 
miles  from  the  nuiinland  near  Xingpo.  It  is  about 
five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad.  Here 
Chinese  Uudliism  may  be  seen  in  (jcrfection,  its  rites 
being  carefully  practised  in  the  great  temple.  Long 
before  dayliglit  some  of  the  priests  ri.-;e  to  matins 
and  strike  the  bells  and  drums  to  rouse  the  gods 
from  sleep.  Ayiin  in  the  forenoon  they  are  at  their 
devotions  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  sometime  before  suu- 
I  set,  tlicy  are  sununoned  to  vespers.  At  nine  o'clock 
]i  at  night  some  of  them  repeat  the  ceremony  of  the 
1 1  morning.  Besides  this  there  are  several  services 
performed  to  order  for  the  special  benetit  of  some 
individual  for  which  they  are  paid. 

PY.\\KP.SIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  among  the  ancient  Greeks  every  year  at 
Athens.  It  is  said  to  have  been  lirst  instituted  by 
Tneseus,  and  inteinled  to  be  a  fe.ist  of  rejoicing  at 
the  completion  of  harvest.  Hence,  in  the  proces- 
sion which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  an  olive- 
branch,  wra|ii)ed  in  woil  and  laden  vviih  the  fruits  of 
the  harvest,  was  carried  along  by  a  boy  amid  strains 
of  joyful  music.  The  procession  marched  to  the 
tenijile  of  Apollo,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  olive- 
branch  was  planted.  Some  have  alleged  that  at  this 
festival  every  Athenian  planted  an  olive-branch  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  there 
till  the  next  festival,  when  a  new  one  was  substituted 
in  its  ]ilace. 

I'YK.V,  the  funeral  pile  of  woo<I  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  on  which  dead  bodies  were  ol'ien 
burned.  The  body  was  laid  on  the  top,  and  in  the 
heroic  ages  it  was  customary  to  burn  along  with  the 
corp.se,  animals  and  even  ciptives  or  slaves.  Oils 
and  perlumes  were  also  thrown  ujwn  the  lire.  When 
the  body  was  consunn-d  and  the  pyre  wa.s  biunt 
down,  the  lire  was  extinguished  by  throwing  wine 
upon  it,  and  the  friends  collected  the  bones,  which 
lliey  washed  will)  wine  and  oil,  anil  placed  in  miis. 

PYK/EU.\I,  a  lire-temple  among  the  ancient  Per- 
»ians.  It  was  simply  an  enclosure,  in  I  he  centre  of 
which  was  placed  the  s.icred  lire,  and  the  |jyneinn 
w,H8  .so  constructed  thai  the  solar  rays  could  not  fall 
directly  u|)on  the  .sacred  lire  which  it  contained. 
The  lirst  pyr.'Eum  was  built  by  Zoroaster  at  Balk  in 
Persia;  and  thence  the  sacred  lire  was  conveyed  to 
(ithcr  tirctemples  both  in  Persia  and  in  India.  See 
1'ai!.-<ki:s,  Pkrsians  iUici.igion  op  thk  Anciknt). 

PVU.VMIDS,   iiuiiicnse    masses  of    iMiilding    in 


Egypt  ;  the  earliest  by  many  centuries  of  all  exist- 
ing monuments.  They  are  situated  near  Cairo,  in 
the  middle  between  the  npjier  and  the  lower  coun- 
try. The  age  of  these  ;;iant  structures  has  been  a 
fre.|ucnt  subject  of  discu^sion  among  the  learned. 
Some  have  conjectured  them  to  be  of  antediluvian 
origin.  At  all  events  they  were  regarded  2,500 
years  ago  as  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  largest 
and  the  most  important  are  the  pyramids  of  Gizeli. 
These  are  three  in  number,  of  vast  size,  having  sev- 
eral other  smaller  ones  innnediately  adjoining  them. 
The  probable  uses  of  these  buildings  have  given  rise  to 
nundjerless  disserlations, and  yet  the  problem  is  siill 
unsolved.  Sometimes  they  have  been  imagined  to 
be  \ast  repositories  for  hidden  treasures,  at  other 
times  as  magniliccnt  lire-temples  or  astrononncal 
obser\atories.  Herodotus,  however,  regards  them 
as  nothing  more  than  sepulchral  monuments  reared 
by  the  pride,  and  vanity,  and  superstition  of  lyr.mt 
monarchs.  After  all  the  learned  labourand  research 
which  have  been  expended  upon  the  subject,  the 
almost  universal  0|ninon  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Grecian  historian.  "They  are  jirobably,"  says 
Prol'essor  Robinson,  "  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
loftiest  and  most  vast  of  all  existing  works  of  nian 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  :uid  there  seems  now 
little  room  to  doubt  that  they  were  erected  chielly, 
if  not  .solely,  .is  the  sepulchres  of  kings."  In  this 
view  of  the  matter  we  lind  a  very  ingenious  accoimt 
of  the  process  of  construction  of  the  great  pyramid 
in  Gliddon's  '  Discourses  on  Egyptian  Archaiology  : ' 
"  When  a  king  began  his  reign,  one  of  the  lirst  things 
he  did  was  to  level  the  surface  of  the  rock  for  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  which  wa.s  to  cover  his  tomb,  and 
excavate  a  chamber  midergroniid  for  the  receptiuii  of 
the  body,  with  a  passage  conummicaling  with  the 
smface.  That  being  done,  he  built  a  cour.^e  of  ma- 
sonry over  it,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  excava 
lion.  If  the  king  died  during  the  year,  a  tmall 
pyramid  was  thus  formed ;  if  he  continued  to  live  a 
second,  a  second  comse  was  added,  and  so  on  for 
every  future  year.  iVom  which  it  is  eNident  that  the 
size  of  the  pyramid  was  necessarily  |iroporlioned  to 
the  length  of  the  king's  reign.  On  his  death  a  tini.>li 
was  put  to  the  work  by  filling  up  the  angles  of  the 
masonry  with  smaller  stones,  ami  then  iil.uing  ob- 
long blocks  one  upon  another,  so  as  to  form  steps 
from  the  base  to  the  ajiex  ;  alter  which,  begiiming  at 
the  top  and  working  downwards,  these  stones  were 
bevelled  oil" at  the  corners,  .so  as  to  giNe  the  pyramid 
a  smooth  surface,  and  leave  it  a  perfect  triangle.  It 
was  a  misconception  of  this  process  which  occa- 
sioned a  laugh  at  Herodotus  for  .saying  the  pyramids 
were  linished  from  the  top  downwani>,  but  this  was 
actually  the  case.  Nothing  can  exceed  ihe  beamy 
of  the  masonry,  for  by  Ibis  skilful  contri\ance  each 
stone  of  the  uisiiig  capped  the  next  so  as  to  leave  no 
vertical  joints,  thus  combining  yearly  increase  with 
out  altcralion  in  form,  and  perfect  durability  when 
completed.     I  observed  tlial  the  interior  of  the  great 
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pyramid  is  one  solid  mass  of  masonry.  Tliis  is  not, 
liowever,  exactly  tlie  case.  Tliere  are  witln'n  it  a 
liall,  two  cliambers — called  the  king's  and  tlie  queen's 
cliamber— a  hole,  supposed  to  liave  been  a  well,  and 
two  air  passages,  to  give  ventilation  ;  but  these  do 
not  form  together  one-sixteen-hundredth  part  of  the 
entire  area,  the  rest  being  perfectly  solid."  Br. 
Ddft"  also,  as  the  result  of  a  personal  examination 
of  the  pyramids,  says,  "  What  tlien  are  tlie.se  huge 
structures  ?  Standing  where  we  now  do,  the  ques- 
tion seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  reasoning  at  all. 
There  is  an  intense  feeling,  and  we  caimot  help  it. 
There  is,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  an  overwhelming  sen- 
sation, that  the}'  are  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
nothing  more.  Wherever  we  turn,  what  do  our  e_yes 
behold  ?  Close  to  the  very  base  of  these  niiglity 
fabrics,  and  around  them  for  miles  in  all  directions, 
are  numberless  subterranean  excavations,  pits,  or 
catacombs,  in  which  have  been  discovered  sarcophagi 
antl  piles  of  the  embalmed  dead.  Around  them, 
in  all  directions,  are  numberless  supernal  edifices, 
mounds,  or  tumuli,  in  which,  when  opened,  have 
been  found  bones,  and  fragments  of  wooden  cases, 
and  bandaged  munnnies.  And  in  any  of  the  pyra- 
mids which  have  been  explored,  what  has  ever  yet 
been  found  except  some  vaulted  chambers,  a  sarco- 
phagus, and  a  few  mouldering  bones  ?  Altogether, 
it  seems  utterly  impossible  to  stand  liere,  siuTonnded 
by  such  an  endless  variety  of  indisputable  memo- 
rials of  the  dead, — ditfering  not  less  in  size  than  in 
form  and  structure, — without  being  resi.sllessly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  we  are  really  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  a  vast  Necropolis,  or  city  of  the 
dead — as  resistlessly  impressed  with  that  conviction, 


as  if  encompassed  by  the  monuments  of  the  largest 
churchyard  in  Christendom ;  and  th.at  these  tower- 
ing pyramidal  piles  are  only  the  most  gigantic  of 
ten  thousand  clustering  mausoleums." 

PYRRHOXISTS.     See  Sceptics. 

PYTHAGOREANS.    See  Italic  School. 

PYTHIA,  the  priestess  o(  Apollo  at  Delphi,  who 
gave  forth  the  oracular  responses  of  the  god.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  Pythia,  but  afterwards  there 
were  always  two  who  alternately  took  their  seat 
upon  the  tripod. 

PYTHIAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  four  groat  national 
festivals  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  on  a 
plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto.  On  one  occasion  they 
were  held  at  Atliens.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
originated  in  a  musical  contest,  which  consisted  in 
singing  a  li)'nin  in  honour  of  Apollo  witli  an  accom- 
paniment on  the  cithara.  Afterwards  chariot-races, 
and  also  foot-races,  were  introduced,  as  forming  part 
of  the  games.  At  one  time  they  were  celebrated  at 
the  end  of  every  eighth  year,  but  in  the  forty-eighth 
Olympiad  they  began  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  every 
fourth  year.  It  was  probably  in  spring  th.at  the 
celebration  took  place,  and  it  lasted  for  sever.al  days. 
They  appear  to  have  been  regularly  observed  down 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Lesser  Pythian 
games  were  celebrated  in  many  other  places  where  the 
worship  of  Apullo  was  introduced.     See  Gajif.s. 

PYTHIUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
Pytlio,  the  ancient  name  of  Delphi,  where  he  had 
his  most  famous  oracle. 

PYX,  the  box  or  shrine  in  which  the  Romanists 
keep  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer. 


Q 


QUADRAGESIMA  (Lat.  fortieth),  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  from  tlie 
fact  of  its  being  forty  days  before  Easter. 

QUADUIFRONS,  a  surname  of  the  Roman  god 
Janus,  who  was  sometimes  represented  with  four 
foreheads,  which  probably  symbolized  the  four  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

QUAKERS.    See  Fiuends  (Society  of). 

QU.ANWON,  a  Japanese  deity.     See  Canon. 

QUARTERS  (Gods  of  the  Five),  Chinese  dei- 
ties who  preside  over  the  north,  south,  cast,  west,  and 
centre.  They  are  more  dreaded  by  the  people  than  any 
other  gods,  and  are  supposed  to  exercise  control  over 
pestilential  diseases.  The  most  costly  of  all  the  Chi- 
nese festivals  is  in  honour  of  these  dreaded  angels  of 
death.     It  is  observed  regularly  in  the  fourth  month, 

(I. 


and  is  the  great  religious  festival  of  the  year.  It  is 
celebrated  by  a  grand  procession  on  a  large  and  very 
expensive  scale,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  many 
of  the  villages. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.  See  Asiitaroth, 
TiEN-now. 

QU  ESTMEN.    See  Churchwardens. 

QUETZALCOATL,  the  benignant  deiiy  of  the 
Toltecs,  who  entered  Mexico  in  the  seventh  century. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  '■  Feathered  Serjjent,"  as 
his  name  implies,  the  country  rapidly  advanced  in 
prosperity  and  wealth.  The  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, however,  to  which  the  Toltecs  had  attained  was 
speedily  followed  by  a  period  of  national  decline, 
caused  by  tlie  malignant  opposition  of  the  god  Tez- 
callipoca.  From  him  Quetzakoatl  received  a  magical 
3q 
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potion,  wlilcti  lio  Iwid  no  sooner  qnalTeil.  tliau  lie  f«U 
liimsclf  conipelieil  to  quit  tlic  region  wliicli  liad  been 
so  nuicli  beneiiti'd  by  his  labours,  and  to  proccid 
southwards,  nrilil  be  reached  Cholula,  whore  lie  was 
raised  to  the  r.uik  ot'  a  deity,  and  a  temple  erected 
to  his  honour,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  looked 
upon  .as  among  the  most  splendid  remains  of  Mexican 
mytlioloiiy.     See  Mkxico  (Ui:i,igion  of  Anciknti. 

QUIKS,  an  ancient  Roman  goddess  pergonifying 
rest  and  trauquillilv. 

QUIETIS  rs.     See  Mystics. 

(JL'IXI.SKXTIN'K  COUNCIL,  the  name  given  to 
a  council  held  .at  Coustanlinople  A.  D.  G92.  It  w.as 
properly  the  seventh  general  coimcil,  and  supplied 
canons  for  the  church,  particularly  canons  of  disci- 
pline, which  the  llfth  and  sixth  h.ad  neglected  to 
make.  Being  thus  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
fit'tli  and  sixth  general  councils,  it  was  cilled  Conci- 
lium Quinisejiinn.  lis  nioetiiigs  were  held  in  a  hall 
in  the  imperial  palace,  ciUed  TruUus  ;  hence  it  re- 
ceived the  n.ime  also  of  the  Trullan  council.  It  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Oiioulal  bishops,  and  its  can- 
ons were  publicly  received  in  all  the  cliuiclies  within 
the  territories  of  (he  Greek  emperors.  It  declared 
pei-sons  lawfully  married  to  be  separated  on  a  charge 
of  heresy  being  substantiated  asainst  them.  It  con- 
demned also  the  eompulsorv  celibacv  of  the  clergv. 

QUIXQUAUTICULANS.  a  naine  .applied  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  those  Arininians  who  agreed 
with  the  Keformed  in  all  doctrinal  points,  except  the 
live  articles  contained  in  their  remonstranc-e.  See 
.\r.minians. 

QUINQUATRI.\,  an  ancient  Roman  festiv!\l 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva  on  the  19ih  of 
March.  Some  writers  allege  tliat  its  observance 
was  limited  to  one  day  ;  others,  however,  say,  that  it 
lasted  f(M-  live  days.  This  Last  is  the  opinion  of 
Ovid,  who  considers  it  to  have  been  a  festival  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  birth-day  of  Minerva ;  and 


hence  it  was  customary  for  women  on  tlial  day  to 
consult  diviners  .and  fortuiie-telleif. 

Ql]INQUKNN.\M.\.  games  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  Romans  in  iinitalion  of  the  Greek  fe.sii- 
vals  at  the  end  of  every  four  years.  On  these  occa- 
sions keen  competitions  were  carried  on  in  music, 
gymiuastics,  and  horse  racing.  Quiiiquennalia  were 
observed  iu  honour  of  .Iiilius  Caysar,  and  also  of  .\ii- 
gnstiis  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  celebrated  wiili 
peculiar  splendour  under  Nero,  from  whose  time 
they  were  discontinued,  until  at  length  they  were 
revived  by  Domilian  iu  honour  of  Jupiter  Cajiito- 
linus. 

QUINTILIAKS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Plirygia 
in  the  second  century,  deriving  their  name  from 
Quint  ilia  their  leader.  One  of  their  chief  pecu- 
liarities was,  that  they  regarded  women  as  en- 
titled to  take  upon  themselves  sacred  ofBccs.  They 
eon>idered  Eve  as  having  become  possessed  o( 
remarkable  gifts,  in  consequence  of  being  the  first 
to  jiartake  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  They  referred  to  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses 
and  Aivron,  as  having  been  a  prophetes.s,  aiid  the 
four  daughters  of  Philip,  the  deacon,  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  having  .also  been  pro- 
phetesses. Following  these  Scriptural  examples 
they  had  fem.iles  who  olBcitited  as  prophetesses 
dressed  in  white.  The  errors  of  the  Quintilians  were 
condemned  by  the  council  of  I..aodicea  A.  D.  320. 
Tertullian  charges  the  sect  with  opposing  baptism, 
and  wrote  a  work  expressly  .against  this  heresy. 

QUIRIXALl.X,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the 
ancient  Romans  in  lumonr  of  Quirinus.  It  wa.s  kept 
on  tlie  17ih  of  Febru.ary.  being  the  day  on  which 
IJoniulus,  who  was  called  Quirinus,  was  said  to  have 
been  carried  up  to  heaven. 

QWAX  TI,  the  god  of  war  among  the  riiine.''e. 
Magnificent  processions  are  held  in  honour  of  this 
deity. 
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R.\A.  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Polyne- 
sians or  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  third  order  of 
divinities  appeare  to  have  been  the  descendants  of 
Itoa;  these  were  numerous  and  varied  in  their  char- 
acter, some  being  gods  of  war,  and  others  of  medi- 
cine. 

R.\B,  a  title  of  dignity  amom;  the  Hebrews  given 
to  doctors  skilled  in  the  law.  The  prophets  and  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  .-ill  the  learned  from 
the  times  of  Hillel,  were  contented  to  be  called  by 
their  own  names  without  any  title.     The  title  came 


originally  from  the  Cli.aldees.  for  before  the  captiviiy 
it  is  used  only  .as  applied  to  the  officers  of  the  king 
of  B.abylon,  but  afterwards  it  came  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  Babylonian  doctors. 

R.\BB.\N,  a  similar  title  to  llie  preceding,  but 
more  excellent  than  Rahhi,  which  ag.ain  is  superior  to 
Rab.  The  first  who  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Riiblxtn,  was  Simeon  the  son  of  Hillel,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  aged  s.aint  who  took  the 
Saviour  in  his  arms.  Those  teachers  who  boasted 
of  royal  descent  from  David  n-ssumed  the  title  of 
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R'Mim.     It   is  i-ai<l  to  liave  been  ascribed  to  only 
seven  men. 

RABBAXIM,  a  school  of  JewUh  doctors  in  Spain, 
whieli  exteniieJ  over  nine  generations  from  tbe  coin- 
raencement  of  tlie  eleventli  centnry  to  tlie  end  of  tlie 
fifteenth.  The  founder  of  tliis  seliool,  whicli  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Gaons  (wliich  see),  was  Rabbi  Samnel 
Hallevi,  suniamed  Ilauragid  or  the  prince.  He  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  first  Rabbino-^Iayor,  or 
prince  of  the  cajplivity  in  Spain,  A.  D.  1027.  Tlie 
last  of  the  line  of  Spanish  Rabbanim  was  Rabbi 
Isaac  .4boab  of  Castile,  who  left  that  kingdom  after 
the  edict  of  banishment  in  1492,  and  took  refuge  in 
Portugal,  where  he  ended  liis  days. 

R.VBBl,  a  frequent  and  highly  valued  title  of  the 
Hebrew  doctors,  or  teachers  of  the  law.  It  began 
to  be  used  only  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  when,  instead  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
and  worship  on  high  places,  we  have  the  saidiedrims 
and  tlie  synagogues.  RahU  was  a  superior  title  to 
Rah,  and  was  applied  chiefly  to  the  Judsean  doctors, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Babylonian,  who  were 
usually  called  by  the  name  of  R<ih.  There  were 
several  gradations  of  literary  rank  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pa-ss  through  before  reaching  the  dig- 
nity of  Rabbi.  When  a  scholar  who  aspired  to 
literary  distinction  had  made  considerable  proficieiK-y, 
and  was  thought  worthy  of  a  degree,  he  was  by  im- 
position  of  hands  made  companion  to  a  Ralibi.  This 
ceremony,  which  was  designed  to  imitate  that  follow- 
ed by  Moses  in  setting  apart  .losliua,  was  accom- 
paincd  with  the  form  of  words,  •■  I  associate  thee, 
and  be  thou  associated."  Wlien  lie  was  considered 
to  be  capable  of  teaehing  others,  he  was  called  Rahhi. 
Thus  there  were  three  gradations  of  bterary  rank, 
Scliolars,  Comp.anions,  and  Rabbis.  Wlicn  public 
dis)iiitations  wore  held  in  the  schools  or  syn;igogues, 
the  Rabbis  sat  in  reserved  or  chief  seats  ;  the  Com- 
panions sat  upon  benches  or  lower  forms,  and  the 
Scholars  upon  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  their  teachers. 

'•The  office  of  the  Rabbis,"  we  are  told,  "  consisted 
in  preaching  in  the  synagogues,  in  ofl'oring,  up  pray- 
ers and  supplications,  in  explaining  the  law,  resolving 
all  cases  of  conscience,  and  instructing  the  youth. 
They  had  also  the  power  of  binding  .and  loosing. 
Great  volumes  have  been-  compo.sed  in  order  to  e.\- 
plain  this  phrase,  but  if  divines  h.ad  attended  to  its 
original  meaning  among  the  Jews,  from  whom  our 
Saviour  borrowed  it,  tlie  dispute  woidd  have  soon 
been  terminated,  or  i-.itlier  it  would  never  have  com- 
menced. For  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  was, 
that  the  Rabbin  was  invested  with  the  power  of  de- 
claring what  was  allowed,  and  what  was  forbidden. 
He  bound,  when  he  prohibited  the  use  of  any  thing 
that  detiled ;  and  he  loosed,  when  he  declared  it  to  be 
lawful.  But  when  any  synagogue  was  few  in  number, 
and  consequently  poor,  one  Rabbin  discharged  the 
duties  hotli  of  judge  and  doctor,  and  had  the  care  of 
the  poor,  and  of  deciding  all  dillerences  which  arose 
among  the  meml>crs  of  the  church.     When  the  Jews, 


however,  were  sufficienlly  numerous  and  opulent, 
they  appointed  a  house  of  judgment,  (See  Bi'TH- 
Dix,)  where  all  questions  were  determined:  they 
appointed  three  pastors  to  eacli  synagogue,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  was  appropriated  to  the 
Rabbis.  The  Rabbis  were  also  invested  with  tlie 
power  of  creating  doctors.  This  was  formerh'  pecu- 
liar to  the  head  of  the  captivity  in  the  East,  and 
previous  to  the  days  of  Ilillel,  private  doctors  or- 
dained their  own  disciples  but  they  relinquished 
that  lionour  in  favour  of  that  celebrated  man.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  a  society  of  doctors  was 
formed,  who  created  all  the  new  Rabbis.  This  is 
the  most  solemn  inauguration,  Init  as  it  cannot  al- 
wa\'S  be  practised,  tliis  power  is  employed  by  pri- 
vate doctors.  Some  are  of  opinion  tliat  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  which  was  derived  from  .Moses,  ought 
only  to  take  place  in  the  Holy  T<aiid,  therefore,  to 
avoid  violating  this  law,  the  Rabbis,  ]iarticularly  in 
Germany,  oidy  create  new  doctors  by  word  of  mouth, 
without  the  invposition  of  hands.  They  likewise 
restrict  their  power  to  particular  things.  To  one 
they  appropriate  the  power  of  exphiining  the  law ; 
to  another  the  power  of  judging:  nor  must  they 
exercise  their  respective  authorities  in  the  presence 
of  their  masters.  It  was  always  necessary  that  their 
power  should  be  conlicincd  by  the  house  of  judg- 
nient." 

Among  the  modern  Jews,  indi\iduals  who  are 
well  versed  in  the  Talmud  easily  acquire  the  title  ot 
Rahbi,  which  is  little  more  than  an  honor.ary  dis- 
tinction. In  every  country  or  large  district  there  is 
a  presiding  Rabbi  or  Cll.\c.\.M  (which  see),  who  not 
only  exercises  spiritual  authority  over  the  Jews 
within  his  jurisdiction,  but  even  civil  authority  also, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  country. 
They  celebrate  niarri.iges  and  declare  divorces, 
preach  in  the  synagogues,  and  preside  over  acade- 
mies. The  studies  of  the  Rabbis  are  directed  either 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  in  which  ease  they  are 
called  Cardites;  or  to  the  traditions  and  oral  law 
of  the  Talmud,  in  which  case  they  are  termed  Rab- 
hinists ;  or  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabbala,  when 
they  receive  the  name  of  Cahhalkts. 

R.\BBIXISM,  a  system  of  religious  belief  which 
prevailed  among  the  modern  Jews  from  the  liispcr- 
sion  to  the  latter  end  of  the  last  centuiy.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is,  that  it  dccliires  the  oral  law 
to  be  of  equal  authority  ■with  the  written  law  of 
God,  and  ideniities  tradition  with  the  present  opi- 
nions of  the  existing  church.  Moses  Mendelsohn,  a 
distinguished  German  Jew  of  the  last  centin-y,  was 
the  main  cause  of  destroying  the  power  of  Rabbinism 
over  the  Jewish  mind.  The  system,  indeed,  is  now  a 
tottering  fabric,  and  Rationalism  has  taken  the  place 
of  Judaism,  which  has.  accordingly,  lost  many  of  its 
characteristic  peculiarities.  Jewish  infidelity  has 
come  to  a  common  understanding  in  many  ef  its 
tenets  with  the  Gentile  infidelity.  They  have,  from 
the  days  of  Mendelsohn,  been  gradually  approxiniat- 
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iiii;  to  one  aiioilier,  mid  tlie  Jbws,  more  espuciiilly 
on  tlio  Coiitiiioiit  of  Kiiriipo,  nie  iiiiiliitiules  of  tliem 
making  voiniiioii  cAiise  witli  tlio  iiilidel  in  denying 
llio  triitli  of  all  revejilcd  religion,     rfeo  Ji;ws  (Mo- 

DEUN). 

KAUIiON'I  (lleb.  my  inastor),  a  term  of  respect 
and  lion'inr  nsed  by  M;iiy  Magdalene  to  llie  Ke- 
deeiner  wlien  slic  lirst  recogriizud  liijn  after  Ids  resur- 
rection.    It  occnr.s  in  John  \.\.  IG. 

K.VCOVIAN  C.VI'I':C111.S.\I,  a  Socinian  or  Uni- 
tarian Ciitecliisin  wliicli  was  piibli.slied  in  Poland  in  tlie 
seventeentli  century.  It  wa.s  composed  by  Snialeiu.'<, 
a  learned  German  Socinian  who  liad  settled  in  Poland, 
and  by  M^skorzewski,  a  learned  and  wealthy  noble- 
man. It  derived  its  name  from  being  published  at 
Uacow,  a  little  town  in  Southern  Poland,  which  con- 
tained a  Socinian  school  celebrated  over  all  Europe. 
'I'lic  catechi.siii  wiu*  published  in  Polish  and  Latin; 
and  an  English  translation  of  it  appeared  in  ll).y2  at 
.Amsterdam.  lii  the  .same  year  the  English  parlia- 
ment declared  it  to  contain  matters  that  are  blas- 
phemous, erroneous,  and  scandalous,  and  ordered,  in 
consequence,  '•liie  sherilfs  of  London  and  iMiddlese.'C 
to  seize  all  copies  wherever  they  might  bo  found,  and 
cause  them  to  In'  burnt  at  the  Old  E-tchange,  London, 
and  at  the  New  Palace,  Westminster."  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Kees,  in  1817,  published  a  new  English  transla- 
tion of  this  catechism,  accompained  by  an  hi.storieal 
notice.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  Racovian 
catechisms,  a  larger  and  a  smaller.  The  writer  of 
the  smaller  w.is  Valentine  Smalcius,  who  drew  it  up 
in  German,  and  first  publi.-hed  it  in  1605.  The 
larger  was  likewise  published  in  German  by  the  same 
Sni.alcius  in  1608,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
translated  into  Latin.  It  was  afterwards  revised  and 
amended  by  Crellius  and  Schliclitingius;  and  after 
their  death  it  was  publi.*hed  in  16t)5,  by  Wissowatius 
and  Stegmann.  In  1684,  a  still  more  complete 
e<lition,  with  notes,  .tpiieared. 

KADUA  VALLABIII.S,  a  Hindu  sect  who  wor- 
ship KrUiiui  as  RiUlhd  Vallahlui,  the  lord  or  lover  of 
RtUllid.  This  favourite  mistress  of  Krishiui  is  the 
object  of  adoratioii  to  all  the  sects  who  worship  that 
deity,  but  the  adoration  of  Rdklhd  is  of  very  recent 
origin.  The  t'ounder  of  this  sect  is  alleged  to  have 
been  a  teacher  named  Ilnri  Vwis,  who  settled  at 
Vrindavan,  and  established  a  Math  there,  which  in 
1822  comprised  between  forty  and  lifty  resident 
ascetics.  lie  also  erected  a  temple  there,  which 
still  exists. 

KAI  U.VSIS,  a  Hindu  sect  fomnled  by  Rdi  Dds, 
a  disciple  of  Hiimditatid.  It  is  said  to  be  conlined  to 
the  cliamars,  or  workers  in  hides  and  in  leather, 
and  amongst  the  very  lowest  of  the  Hindu  mi.\-ed 
tribes.  This  circumstance,  as  Profe.s,sor  H.  H.  Wil- 
son thinks,  renders  it  dilllcult  if  not  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  sect  still  exists. 

liAIN  DUAGO.X  (TiiK),  a  Chinese  deity,  from 
wlio.-ie  cjipacions  mmith  it  is  believed  the  waters  are 
spouted  furili  which  descend  upon  the  ctkrth  in  the 


I'oiiii  of  rain.  This  god  is  worshipped  by  those  who 
cultivate  the  soil,  oidy,  however,  when  his  power  is 
t'elt  either  by  the  absence  of  rain,  or  by  too  abnndant 
a  supply.  Sometimes  the  larnicrs  earnestly  implore 
him  to  give  them  more  rain  and  sometimes  less.  In 
crises  of  drought,  each  I'amily  keeps  erected  at  the 
front  door  of  the  house  a  tablet  on  which  is  inscribed, 
"To  the  Dragon  King  of  the  Five  L.ikes  and  the 
Four  Seas."  Bel'ore  this  tablet,  on  an  altar  of  incense, 
they  lay  out  their  s.acrillcial  oii'erings  to  propitiate 
the  gods.  Processions  are  also  got  up,  among  the 
I'arjners  particidarly,  to  attract  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
On  these  occasions  there  nniy  sometimes  be  seen  a 
huge  figure  of  a  dragon  made  of  paper  or  of  ch)lli, 
which  is  c;irried  through  the  streets  with  sound  of 
gongs  and  trumpets. 

KAIN-M.YKEUS,  sorcerers  in  various  oriental 
countries,  who  arc  believed  to  have  the  power  of  pro- 
etu-ing  rain.  Sucli  impostors  are  to  be  found  univer- 
sally among  the  tribes  of  AtVicji  and  Asia,  ami  among 
the  Xorth  American  Indians.  '-The  whole  art  of 
these  pretenders,"  says  Dr.  Jamiesoii,  "consists  in 
their  superior  acquaintance  with  the  stated  laws  of 
nature,  in  observing  the  changes  of  the  moon — the 
llight  of  birds— the  temperature  of  their  bodies — or 
such  other  circumstances  as  old  experience  may  have 
established  to  be  prognostics  of  the  weather;  and, 
consequently,  whenever  these  tokens  appear  of  so 
decided  a  character  as  makes  it  safe  to  predict  the 
approach  of  rain,  which  in  tropical  countries  happens 
much  more  tVequently  than  with  us,  they  fail  imt  to 
enhance  their  reputation  by  sounding  the  note  of 
premonition  as  widely  as  possible.  It  may  well  be 
expected,  however,  that  cjises  will  ol'ten  occur,  in 
which  they  will  be  brought  to  a  stand;  and  as  the 
greatest  dexterity  alone  can  extricate  them  with 
credit  and  safely  from  the  difliculties  of  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  cumiing  prophets  are  not  always  forward  in 
putting  themselves  in  the  way  of  their  duty,  but 
avoiil  it  as  much  as  they  can,  until  the  clamours  of  the 
people  become  so  loud  and  importumitc,  that  they 
dare  no  longer  refuse.  In  such  a  crisis,  well  know- 
ing that,  with  an  excited  populace,  the  transition  is 
not  great  from  confidence  to  contempt  of  their  powers, 
and  that  the  bastinado  or  death  is  the  certain  pmnsli- 
meiit  of  failure,  they  set  themselves,  in  their  usual 
manner,  to  bring  down  the  expected  shower;  and  on 
its  non-appearance,  they  tall  upon  a  thousand  ingeni- 
ous devices  to  shif't  the  cjun^e  of  di.-iappoinlmcnt  from 
themselves.  Their  common  stratagem  is  to  lay  the 
blame  on  some  aged  or  decrepid  individual,  suspected 
of  witchcral't,  or  of  having  the  inlluence  of  an  evil 
eye;  and  while  they  are  practising  their  incantations 
with  all  their  might  to  no  elTect,  they  suddenly  a-~snme 
an  indigmmt  cotmtcnancc,  and  singling  out  some  in- 
dividual in  the  crowd,  pour  on  him  a  torrent  of  rc- 
])roaclies,  as  being  the  guilty  cause  of  the  gods  with- 
drawing the  clond.>i,  and  locking  up  their  treasures  of 
rain.  The  deluded  people  are  caught  by  the  smire; 
and  satisfied  that  the  heavens   will  never  be  pro- 
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pitiated,  but  by  tbe  blood  of  tlie  unliap[iy  man  wliose 
offences  liave  brouglit  on  the  calamity  of  drought, 
put  him  to  instant  death,  and  wait  in  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  favour  of  the  !,'ods  will  dfscend  on 
them  in  an  early  and  seasonable  shower.  So  strong 
a  hold  have  these  impostors  obtained  of  the  minds  of 
the  heathen  people  of  the  East,  that  almost  every 
tribe  has  a  rain-maker  as  one  of  their  most  important 
personages;  and  even  those  who  are  so  far  enlight- 
ened as  to  know  something  of  the  regular  laws  of 
nature  camiot  free  their  minds  from  some  apprehen- 
sion of  the  power  of  these  pretenders  to  injure  their 
crops;  and  missionaries  liave  often  had  to  mourn 
over  tlie  conduct  of  persons,  of  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected,  but  who  went  with  gifts 
and  offerings  to  consult  the  rain-makers  in  a  season 
of  drought.  Mr.  Camjibell  relates,  that  'a  rain- 
maker at  Latakoo,  who  was  unsuccessful,  first  .said 
it  was  because  he  had  not  got  sufficient  presents  of 
cattle.  After  getting  more,  he  was  still  miable  to 
bring  it.  He  then  desiri'd  them  first  to  fetch  him  a 
live  baboon;  hundreds  tried,  but  could  not  catch  one. 
He  next  demanded  a  live  owl,  but  they  coidd  nut  find 
one.  No  raiti  coming,  tliey  called  him  rogue,  im- 
postor, and  ordered  him  away.'  Another  traveller 
mentions  the  case  of  a  celebrated  rain  maker  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  who  met  with  a  harder 
fate  than  his  brother  of  the  CaHi'rcs.  The  rain  havirjg 
overflowed  the  fields  to  a  great  extent,  in  tlie  middle 
of  harvest,  and  destroyed  a  luxuriant  crop,  the  people 
imputed  the  calamity  to  his  ill-will,  in  having  influ- 
enced his  deity  against  them." 

R.\MANAND1S,  a  Hindu  sect  which  addressed 
its  devotions  particularly  to  Hamachandra,  and  the 
divine  manifestations  connected  with  Vishnu  in  that 
incarnation.  The  originator  of  this  sect  was  llamj'J- 
nand,  who  is  calculated  l)y  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 
to  have  flourislied  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  resiiied  at 
Henares,  wlierea  mat'h  or  monastery  of  his  followers 
is  said  to  have  formerly  existed,  but  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  some  of  the  Mussulman  princes.  The 
Rarn;Iuandis  reverence  all  the  incarnations  of  Vishnn, 
but  tliey  maintain  the  su[)eriority  of  Rama  in  the 
present  or  Kali-  Yurj,  tlwugh  they  vary  considera- 
bly as  to  the  exclusive  or  collective  worship  of  the 
male  and  female  members  of  this  incarnation.  The 
ascetic  and  mendicant  followers  of  R^ni.'iuand  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous  sectaries  in  Gangetic  India  ; 
in  Bengal  they  are  comparatively  few ;  beyond  this 
])rovinee,  as  far  as  to  Allahabad,  they  are  probably 
the  most  numerous,  though  they  yield  in  influence 
and  wealth  to  the  Saiva  branches.  From  this  point 
they  are  so  abundant  as  almost  to  engross  the  whole 
of  the  country  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumn.a.  In 
the  district  of  Agra  they  constitute  seven-tenths  of 
the  ascetic  population.  'I'lie  luimerous  votaries  of 
tlie  Ivlmaiiaudis  belong  chiefly  to  the  poorer  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rajputsand  military  Brah- 
inans. 


RAMISTS,  the  followers  of  Peter  Rauius,  a  French 
logician  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  liis  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle. Front  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Sta- 
gyrlte  was  at  that  time  held,  it  was  accounted  a 
heinous  crime  to  controvert  his  ojiinions,  and  Ramus, 
accordingly,  was  tried  and  condennied  as  being  guilty 
of  subverting  sound  morality  and  religion.  The  sole 
ground  of  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  framed  a  sys- 
tem of  logic  at  variance  with  that  of  Aristotle.  "  The 
attack  which  Ramus  made,"  says  the  elder  M'Crie, 
in  his  '  Life  of  Melville,'  '•  on  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy was  direct,  avowed,  powerful,  persevering,  and 
irresistible.  He  possessed  an  acute  mind,  acquaiiit- 
aiiee  with  ancient  learning,  an  ardent  love  of  truth, 
and  invincible  courage  in  maintaining  it.  He  had 
applied  with  avidity  to  the  study  of  the  logic  of 
Aristotle;  and  the  result  was  a  conviction,  that  it 
was  an  instrument  utterly  unfit  for  discovering  truth 
in  any  of  the  sciences,  and  answering  no  other  piu'- 
po.se  than  that  of  scholastic  wrangling  and  di-gludia- 
tion.  His  conviction  he  comniunicated  to  the  juib- 
lic ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  made  liy 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  lie  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  a  great  part  of  the  learned  world  to  his  views. 
What  Luther  was  in  the  churcli.  Ramus  was  in  the 
schools.  He  overthrew  the  infallibility  of  the  Sta- 
gyiite,  and  proclaimed  the  right  of  mankind  to  think 
for  themselves  in  matters  of  jiliilosophy — a  right 
which  he  maiinained  with  the  most  undaunted  forti- 
tude, and  which  he  sealed  with  liis  blood.  If  Ramus 
had  not  shaken  the  autliority  of  the  long-venerated 
Onjanon  of  Aristotle,  the  world  might  not  have  seen 
the  Xovtiiu  Orgmuim  of  Bacon.  The  faults  of  the 
Ramean  .system  of  dialectics  have  long  been  acknow- 
ledged. It  proceeded  upon  the  radical  principles  of 
the  logic  of  Aristotle  ;  its  distinctions  often  turned 
more  upon  words  than  things ;  and  tlie  artificial 
method  and  uniform  partitions  which  it  prescribed  in 
treating  every  subject  were  unnatural, .'uid  calciilaied 
to  fetter,  instead  of  forwarding,  the  mind  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth.  But  it  discarded  many  of  the  use- 
less speculations,  and  nuich  of  the  unmeaning  jargon 
respecting  prcdicables,  predicaments,  and  tojiics, 
which  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  ancient  logic. 
It  ineiilcated  upon  its  disciples  the  necessity  of 
accuracy  and  order  in  arranging  their  own  ideas, 
and  in  analyzing  those  of  others.  And  as  it  advanced 
no  claim  to  infallibility,  submitted  all  its  rules  to  the 
test  of  practical  usefulness,  and  set  the  only  legiti- 
mate end  of  the  whole  logical  apparatus  oonslautly 
before  tlie  eye  of  the  student,  its  faults  were  soon 
discovered,  and  yielded  readily  to  a  more  improved 
method  of  reasoning  and  investigation." 

After  the  death  of  Ramus,  his  logic  found  very 
extensive  favour  and  acceptance  in  \ariipus  countries 
of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  by  Melancthou  into 
Germany;  it  had  supporters  al.=o  in  Italy  ;  and  even 
in  France  itself,  where  the  logic  of  the  Stagyrite  was 
held  in  veneration,  the  Ramean  system  was  largclv 
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lavouroii.  Andrew  Melville  taiiglit  the  duelriiies  ot' 
Itninus  at  Glasgow,  aiid  liis  work  on  logic  i)assed 
iliroiigli  vai'iuiis  editions  in  England  before  1600. 
The  cijunc  svslem  wiis  aho  known  at  this  time  in 
C;wi(xerland.  lliilland.  and  Uenuiark. 

HAMKAYAS,  a  suet  ol"  the  Si/.Jif,  deriving  ils 
Rppcllalion  iViiin  Kama  Kaya,  who  llouri.-heJ  about 
A.  I).  ICtiO.  They  are  by  no  means  numerous  in 
Hindustan. 

l{.-\N'riCU.-J.     See  .Mkthodists  J'ltl.MiTlvi;). 

IJAI'l'ISTS.     See  Si'IKITUAlists. 

JJASICOI.NIKS,  that  is,  Scliisnuitics,  the  general 
name  used  to  denote  the  various  sects  which  have 
dissented  from  the  Riisso- Grce/c  Church.  The  lirst 
body  which  left  the  Established  Churcli  was  the  sect 
of  the  Str!goluil:i,  which  arose  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Another  more  renuirkable  sect  appeared  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fit'teenth  century  in  the  republic 
of  Novgorod,  teaching  that  Judaism  was  t)ie  only 
true  religion,  and  that  Christianity  was  a  fiction, 
because  the  Messiah  was  not  yet  born.  The  chief 
promoters  of  this  sect  were  two  priests  called  Diony- 
siiis  and  Alexius,  the  proto-papas  of  the  cjithedral  of 
Novgorod,  one  named  GabriLl,  and  a  layman  of 
high  rank.  These  secret  Jews  conformed  outwardly 
to  the  Greek  Church  with  so  great  strictness,  that 
tlicy  were  reputed  to  be  eminent  saints,  and  one  of 
tliem,  Zosimus  by  name,  was  raised  in  1490  to 
the  dignity  of  the  archbishop  of  Moscow,  and  thus 
became  head  of  the  Russian  Churcli.  By  the 
open  profession  of  adherence  to  the  Established 
Church  of  the  country,  the  members  of  this  Jew- 
ish, or  ratlier  Judaiziug  sect,  managed  to  con- 
ceal their  principles  from  public  notice;  but  they 
were  at  lengtli  dragged  to  light  by  Gennadius,  bishop 
of  Novgorod,  who  accused  them  of  having  called 
the  images  of  the  .saints  legs;  of  having  placed  these 
images  in  imclean  places,  and  gnawed  them  with  their 
teeth;  of  having  spit  upon  the  cross,  blasphemed 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  denied  a  future  life. 
The  griindduke  ordered  .a  synod  to  be  convened  at 
Moscow  on  the  17th  October  1490,  to  consider  these 
cli.'Uges,  and  although  several  of  the  members  wished 
to  examine  the  accused  by  torture,  they  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  an:Uliomatizing  and  im- 
prisoning them.  Those,  however,  who  were  sent 
back  to  Novgorod,  were  more  harshly  treated.  "  At- 
tired," says  Count  Krasinski,  ''  in  fantastic  dresses, 
intended  to  represent  demons,  ,tnd  having  their  heads 
covered  with  high  caps  of  bark,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, 'This  is  Satan's  militia,'  they  were  placed  back- 
wards on  horses,  by  order  of  the  bishop,  and  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  iMijiulace.  They  had  afterwards  their 
caps  burnt  upon  their  heads,  and  were  confined  in  a 
prison— a  barbarous  treatment  undoubtedly,  but  still 
humane  considering  the  age,  and  compared  to  that 
which  the  heretics  received  during  that  as  well  as 
the  following  century  in  Western  Europe." 

The  metropolitan  Zosimus,  finding  that  the  sect  to 


which  he  secretly  belonged  was  pei^ecuted  as  here- 
tical, resigned  his  dignity  in  1494,  and  retired  into  A 
convent.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  imniber  of  these  Judaizing  sectarians  fled  to 
Germany  aiul  Lithuania,  and  several  others  who  re- 
mained in  Russia  were  burnt  alive.  The  sect  seems 
to  have  disappcfu'ed  about  this  time,  but  there  is  still 
found,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  sect  of  the  Ras- 
kolniks,  who  observe  several  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  and 
are  called  SiihotniKi,  or  Saturday-men,  becjiuse  they 
observe  the  Jewish  insie.id  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Soon  after  the  Reformation,  though  I'rotestant 
doctrines  were  for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Russia, 
a  sect  of  heretical  Jiiuskoliilks  arose  who  began 
to  teach  that  there  were  no  sacraments,  and  that 
the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  councils,  and  the  holiness  of  the  Siiints, 
was  erroneous.  A  council  of  bishops  convened  to 
try  the  heretics,  condemned  them  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  various  sects  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
emendations  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Liturgiciil  books  by  the  patriarch 
Nicon.  This  reform  gave  rise  to  the  utmost  connno 
tiou  in  the  country,  and  a  large  body  both  of  priests 
and  laymen  violently  ojijiosed  what  they  called  the 
Niconian  heresy,  alleging  that  the  changes  in  ques 
tioii  did  not  correct,  but  corrupt,  the  sacred  books  and 
the  true  doctrine.  The  opponents  of  tlie  amended 
books  were  numerous  and  violent,  jwirticularly  in  the 
north  of  Russia,  on  the  shores  of  the  AVhite  sea. 
By  the  Established  Church  they  were  now  called /ifus- 
JcobiiLs,  or  Schismatics.  They  propagated  their  opi- 
nions throughout  Siberia  and  oilier  distant  provinces. 
A  great  ninnber  of  them  enn'grated  to  Poland,  and 
even  to  Turkey,  where  they  formed  numerous  set- 
tlements. Animated  by  the  wildest  faiuiiicism  many 
of  them  connnitted  voluntary  suicide,  through  means 
of  what  they  called  a  baptism  of  fire ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved I  hat  instances  of  this  superstition  occur  even 
now  in  Siberia,  ami  the  northern  parts  of  Russia. 

The  R;iskolniks  are  divided  into  two  great  branch 
es,  the  Popovichins  and  the  Bezpoporsc/iin-i,  the  for- 
mer having  priests,  and  the  latter  none.  These 
again  are  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  sects, 
all  of  which,  however,  are  included  under  the  general 
name  of  RnxIwliiHs.  The  Pojmrxchins  ;ue  split  into 
several  panics,  in  consequence  of  a  dilVerence  of 
oiiiiiion  among  them  on  various  points,  but  particu- 
larly on  outward  ceremonies.  They  consider  them- 
selves as  the  true  church,  aiul  regard  it  as  an  impera- 
tive duty  to  retain  the  imcorrecied  text  of  the  sacred 
books.  They  consider  it  to  be  very  sinful  to  shave 
the  beard,  to  eat  hares,  or  to  drive  a  carriage  with 
one  pole.  The  separation  between  the  RctskoUiiht 
and  the  Established  Church  was  reiulered  complete 
by  Peter  the  Great,  who  insisted  upon  all  his  sub- 
jects adopting  the  civilized  customs  of  the  West, 
among  which  was  included  the  shaving  of  the  beard. 
Peter's   memory  is  in  consequence  detested  by  the 
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Kitskoliiiks ;  atid  some  of  them  mH'mtiiiii,  tlint  lie 
was  tlie  real  Aiiliclii-ist,  having  shown  himself  to  be 
so  by  changing  the  times,  transferring  the  beginning 
of  tlie  year  from  the  first  of  September  to  the  first  of 
Jaiuiary,  and  abolishing  the  reckoning  of  the  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  adopting  the 
chronology  of  lite  Latin  heretics,  who  reckon  from 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

'Hie  most  numerous  class  of  the  Iiw<kohi'ihs  are 
adherents  of  the  old  text,  wlio  call  themselves  Staro- 
vertzi,  those  of  the  old  faith,  ami  are  officially  called 
Staroohradtzi,  those  of  the  old  rites.  There  are  very 
numerous  sects  also  included  uixler  the  general  deno- 
mination of  Bezpoporschiiis,  or  those  who  have  rio 
priests.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Skoptxi,  or 
Euinichs ;  the  A7(Ms7orW((X-/,  or  Flagellants ;  the 
Miilakanes  and  the  Duchohortzi.  But  the  purest  of 
all  the  sects  of  Russian  dissenters  are  the  Martliiiits, 
wlio  arose  in  the  beginnijig  of  the  present  century,  and 
liave  signalized  themselves  by  their  benevolence 
and  pure  morality.     See  Russo-Grekk  Church. 

RATES  (Chitrch).    See  Church  R.\Tns. 

RATIONALISTS,  a  name  given  to  two  classes 
of  inlidels,  the  one  having  a  reference  to  the  works 
of  God,  and  the  other  a  reference  to  his  Word. 
The  former  kind  of  R:itionalism,  as  a  form  of  in- 
fidelity, has  pervaded  various  works  on  science, 
and  the  latter  various  works  on  theology.  The 
former,  therefore,  may  for  the  s.tke  of  distinction 
be  termed  Rationalism  in  science,  and  the  latter 
Rationalism  in  theology.  The  scientific  Rationalist, 
though  an  infidel,  is  neither  an  .\lheist  nor  a  Pan- 
I '  theist.  He  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God  and  in 
I '  the  original  creation  of  all  things  by  His  almighty 
power,  but  deides  his  coiitini'.ed  providence,  and 
alleges  that  the  universe  is  independent  of  his  pre- 
sence and  control,  behig  regulated  by  certain  fixed 
and  self-operating  laws.  This  species  of  infidelity 
luis  prevailed  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  atomic  philoso- 
phei-s,  and  of  the  E(]icurean  school.  Plato  condemned 
it  as  an  impious  and  blasphemous  system.  In  the 
last  century  it  was  a  favoiu'ite  system  with  the  Eng- 
lish deistical  writers  as  well  as  the  Encyclopaedists  of 
the  French  school.  In  our  own  day,  also,  a  class  of 
able  scientific  writers  has  ado|ited  the  same  line  of 
thought.  La  Place  laboured  to  jirove  the  dynamical 
po.ssibility  of  the  formation  of  a  planetary  system 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  matter  and  motion. 
He  has  been  followed  by  M.  Comte,  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Positivists,  who  lias  attempted,  on 
mathematical  principles,  to  verify  the  hypothesis. 
'I'lie  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Vestiges  of  the  Na- 
tural Hist(n-y  of  Creation,'  goes  farther  still  than 
either  I^a  Place  or  M.  Cointe,  and  tries  to  account  by 
natural  laws  for  the  origin  both  of  suns  and  of  solar 
svstems.  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  .say.s,  "  to  .suppose 
a  distinct  exertion  or  fiat  of  Almighty  power  for  the 
fdiniaiion  of  the  earth,  wrought  up  as  it  is  in  a  com- 
plete duianiical  connection,  first  with  Venus  on  the 


one  hand  and  Mars  on  the  other;  and  secondly 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  system." 

But  the  theory  of  development  is  considered  bv 
its  supporters  as  accounting  not  only  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  but  also  for  that  of  the  various  tribes 
of  animals  and  vegetables  which  exist  upon  it.  "We 
call  tn  question,"  says  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges,' 
"  not  merely  the  simple  idea  of  the  unenlightened 
mind  that  God  fashioned  all  in  the  manner  of  an 
artificer,  seeking  by  special  means  to  produce  special 
eti'ects,  but  even  the  doctrine  in  vogue  amongst  men 
of  science,  that  creative  fiats  were  required  for  each 
new  class,  order,  family,  and  species  of  organic 
beings  as  they  successively  took  their  places  upon 
the  glolje,  or  as  the  gl"be  became  gradually  fitted 
for  their  reception."  "  No  organism,"  says  Dr. 
Oken,  "  has  been  created  of  larger  size  flian  an  infu- 
sorial point.  No  organism  is,  nor  ever  has  one  been 
created,  which  is  not  microscopic.  Whatever  is 
larger  has  not  been  created,  but  developed.  Man 
has  not  been  created,  but  developed."  Thus  do 
these  Rationalist  philosoiihers  allege,  that  all  thing.', 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  even  man  himself,  have 
been  developed  from  infusorial  pohits.  "  The  the- 
ory," as  Dr.  James  Buchanan  well  remarks,  "  rests  on 
two  very  precarious  foundations  ; — the  .assumption  of 
spontaneous  generation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
assumption  of  a  transmutation  of  species  on  the  other. 
Each  of  these  assuniiitions  is  necessarily  involved  in 
any  attenqit  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  races  by  natural  law,  without  direct 
Divine  inlerposiiion.  For  if,  after  the  first  orgauisii) 
was  brought  into  being,  the  production  of  evcrv 
subsequent  type  may  be  accounted  for  simply  by  a 
transmutation  of  species,  yet  the  production  of  the 
original  organism  itself,  or  the  first  commencement 
of  life  ill  any  form,  must  necessarily  be  ascribed 
cither  to  a  creative  act  or  to  spontaneous  generation. 
A  new  product  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  being, 
difi'ering  from  any  that  ever  e.\isted  before  it,  in  the 
possession  of  vital  and  reproductive  powers;  and 
this  product  can  only  be  ascrilied,  if  ci-eation  be 
denied,  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  some  element, 
such  as  electricity,  on  mucus  or  albumen.  In  this 
sense,  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  seems 
to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  first  step  of  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  and  is,  indeed,  indispensable  if 
any  account  is  to  begivenofthe  origin  of  vegetableand 
animal  life  ;  but  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  same 
process,  it  is  superseded  by  a  supposed  transmutation 
of  species,  whereby  a  lower  form  of  life  is  .said  to 
rise  into  a  higher,  and  an  inferior  passes  into  a  more 
perfect  organism.  But  we  have  no  experience  either 
of  spontaneous  generation,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a 
transmutation  of  species  on  the  other.  Observ.a- 
lion  has  not  discovered,  nor  has  history  recorded,  an 
authentic  example  of  either." 

Another  manifestation  of  Rationalism  allied  to  the 
views  of  the  men  of  science  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred is,  that  of  an  ethical  school  represented  by 
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the  late  Mr.  George  Combo,  wlio  tJiiiglit,  in  his 
'Constitution  of  Man,'  that  spiriliial  religion  mnst 
be  Kiipplanted  "  l)_v  teacliing  nianl<in<]  tlic  [ihilnsopliy 
of  their  own  natnrc,  and  of  the  world  in  which  they 
live."  And  the  same  doctrines  have  been  advanced 
witli  still  greater  boldness  by  tlie  school  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Owen.  Rationalism,  with  this  latter  class  of 
tliinkers,  is  viewed  as  the  science  of  material  cir- 
cinnsfances.  Man  has  in  himself,  they  aflirni,  the 
elements  of  iiidcliniie  moral  improvement,  which 
have  only  to  be  developed  by  the  intluciices  of  earth 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  perfection  of  tlie  human 
being.  If  nian  be  only  educated  rationally,  all  the 
evils  of  his  nature  will,  in  their  view,  be  entirely 
cured.  "  Material  circumstances  are  something," 
says  Mr.  Pe.arson,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Infidelity,'  "  but 
the  school  of  Owen  makes  tliem  everything.  The 
human  will  is  no  doubt  influenced  by  them,  but  our 
Rationalists  maintain,  in  opposition  to  consciousness, 
tliat  it  is  conlrolled  by  ilicni.  IMan  is  made  a  passive 
creature.  This  is  plainly  implied  in  the  fond  ana- 
logy of  tlie  sun  acting  upon  the  earth.  Emerson  lias 
.said,  '  man  is  here,  not  to  work,  but  to  be  worked 
upon.'  And  the  men  of  this  school  tell  us  that  our 
cliaracfers  are  the  necessary  result  of  oiu-  organiza- 
tion at  birth,  and  subsequent  external  influences  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  '  The  germs  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  are  expanded  or  blasted  by  them,' 
and  thus  the  whole  human  ch.ar.icter  is  formed.  It 
is  not  so.  Our  subjective  constitution  is  not  such 
an  inert,  helpless  thing.  We  are  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing a  faculty  which  gives  us  control  over  external 
circumstances;  so  that,  taking  this  into  account,  it  is 
true  that  cliaracter  is  the  result  of  our  subjective 
nature,  ,and  of  the  objective  influences  acting  upon 
it.  But,  in  this  system  of  naturali.sm,  the  great  facts 
of  man's  mor.il  nature  are  ignored.  One  [lortion  of 
the  field  of  phenomena  is  dwelt  upon  as  if  it  were 
the  whole,  and  the  other  porlion,  wliicli  to  a  reflec- 
tive mind  is  no  less  obvious,  is  overlooked.  The  eye 
is  turned  outward  and  lost  in  material  things.  It 
does  not  direct  its  glance  down  into  the  depths  of 
hum.an  consciousness,  and  fails  to  perceive  the  more 
wondrous  things  of  the  spirit.  A  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  moral  sentiment,  are  great  truths  in  the 
natural  history  of  man.  They  are  phenomena  Just 
as  palpable  to  the  eye  that  looks  inward,  as  juiy  of 
the  material  circumstances  are  to  the  eye  that  looks 
outward.  But  the  Owen  school  either  loses  sight  of 
these  iihenoniena  in  human  nature,  or  would  assign 
them  to  a  blind  necessity,  a  source  from  which  the 
unsophisticated  mind  refuses  to  receive  them.  Then 
there  is  the  stubborn  though  mysterious  fact  of 
human  depravity,  which  it  eitlier  winks  at  or  entirely 
overlooks,  and  for  counteracting  which  it  accordingly 
makes  no  provision.  The  wonder  is  how  the  abet- 
tors of  such  a  system  am  re.ad  history,  or  look  n|inn 
the  world  around  them,  without  perceiving,  on  llm 
one  hand,  how  imlividuals  or  connnimities,  jilaccd 
amid   the   most   favourable  external  circumstances. 


have  continued  corrupt  and  corrupters  ;  and  how,  on 
the  other  hand,  persons  more  unfavourably  situated 
have,  notwithstanding,  become  exemplars  of  virtue. 
A  theory  that  ascribes  so  much  to  the  mere  outward 
relations,  and  leaves  no  room  for  an  influence  coun- 
teractive of  bad  ones  or  efficacious  to  good  ones,  if 
condemned  by  experience  as  well  as  by  religion. 
But  perhaps  its  ad.ocates  would  remove  it  from 
such  a  tribunal,  by  afRnning  that  no  community  h:is 
ever  yet  been  placed  in  such  a  paradisaical  state  as 
rationalism  would  place  it.  In  such  a  case,  it  must 
bear  the  double  stigma  of  being  godless  and  Utopian." 
RATION'.VLISTS  (Theological),  a  class  of 
thinkers  who,  in  matters  of  faith,  make  reason  the 
measure  and  rule  of  tnith.  The  first  who  used  it  in 
this  sense  was  Amos  Conienius  in  ICCl.  In  this  gen- 
eral view  of  the  subject,  lijitionalism  is  found  in  the 
history  of  all  positive  religions,  and  in  the  most  va- 
ried forms.  AH  the  great  philosophers  of  autiijuity 
were  Rationalists.  We  find  the  rationalistic  spirit 
miinifcstiug  itsself  in  the  heresies  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  So- 
cinian  doctrines  of  later  times,  and  more  especially 
in  the  writings  of  many  German  theologians  during 
the  last  half  century.  Professor  llahn  recognizes 
Kant  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  Rationalism  ;  but 
Sender  of  Halle  was  the  first  who  taught  the  theory 
of  interpretation,  which  represents  the  siicred  writers 
as  accommodating  themselves  to  the  prejudices  of 
those  whom  they  addressed.  The  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  Rjitionalism  in  theology  are  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Kahnis :  "While  the  symbolical  works  of  the 
church  declare  Scripture  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the 
rule  of  all  truth,  Rjitioinlisin  makes  reason  to  be  so; 
while  the  confession  of  the  church  makes  justification 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the  fundamental  doctrine. 
Rationalism  m,-ikes  virtue  to  be  so.  Let  us  consider 
a  little  more  closely  the  formal  jjrinciple  from  which 
Rjitionalism  draws  its  name.  It  is  reason  which, 
in  matters  of  faith,  decides  what  is  true,  and  what 
fal.se.  Now,  he  who  reviews  the  most  varied  results 
which,  in  the  development  of  mankind,  reason  has 
brought  forward  as  regards  God  and  divine  things ; 
— he  who  considers  the  diversity  of  the  doctrines  of 
philosophy  regarding  God,  since  Descartes ; — he 
who  considers  that  Mendelssohn,  who  held  th.al  it 
was  possible  by  clear  notions  to  find  the  truth,  and 
Kant,  who  held  the  very  opposite,  are  equally  great 
authorities  with  this  school; — he  will,  above  all,  de- 
mand an  answer  to  the  questions:  What  reason? 
Which  arc  the  principles,  the  laws,  the  results  of 
reason  in  matters  of  faith?  But,  concerning  all 
these  (piestions,  great  silence  is  ob.servcd  in  the 
principal  doctrinal  works  of  Itjitionalisin.  And  this 
silence,  so  inconceivable  at  first  sight,  is  only  too  con- 
ceivable on  a  closer  examination.  That  which  Ration- 
alism calls  reason  is  nothing  else  than  the  principle  of 
Illuminism  :  Clearness  is  the  measure  of  truth.  But 
that  which  was  clear  to  Riitionali-^m,  wjus  just  the  sum 
of  the  convictions  which  the  age  of  Illuminism  enter- 
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tallied.  The  one  tiling  wliich  is  sure,  and  establislied, 
and  necessary,  is  virtue.  It  is  on  tlie  foiiiuiation  of 
tliis  tliat  God  and  immortality  are  taken  I'or  granted 
— wlietlier  in  consequence  of  a  proof,  or  as  an  axiom, 
ainonnts  to  tlie  same  tiling.  The  sum  of  trullis 
wliicli,  in  England,  France,  and  (iermany,  were  de- 
clared to  be  tlie  natural  and  original  religion,  was  bv 
Rationalism  assumed  as  certain  truths,  without  en- 
tering uijon  tlie  proof  how  tliey  were  connected  with 
the  substance  of  reason.  One  understands  how  it 
was  that  Rationalism  could  be  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency of  the  age.  He  who  makes  the  reason  of  his 
age  the  highest  rule  of  truth,  is  of  course  borne  on 
the  heiglit  of  his  age.  Now,  the  Rationalists  brought 
the  principle  regarding  the  use  of  reason  into  har- 
mony with  the  views  of  the  church  regarding  Scrip- 
ture, by  asserting  that  Rationalism  was  the  sub- 
stance of  Scripture.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  tlie  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God,  inas- 
much as  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  it  to  the  sacred 
writers  ;  but  Rationalism  rejected  the  idea  of  an 
immediate  divine  iiilluenceiii  general,  and  of  a  super- 
natural coinmiuiication  of  divine  truth  in  particular. 
That  which  the  doctrine  of  the  church  calls  Holy 
Spirit  is  uotliing  el.-^e  than  religious  enthusiasm, 
which  is  an  altogether  natural  product  of  our  spirit. 
It  is  only  in  this  sense  tlint  an  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writers  can  be  spoken  of.  The  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  purely  human  pro- 
ductions, which  are  to  be  viewed  and  explained  like 
every  other  literature." 

So  early  as  the  middle  of  last  century.  Germany 
may  be  considered  as  having  commenced  its  great 
apostasy  from  the  truth  of  God.  Tlie  causes  of  this 
remarkable  theological  declension  are  probably  to 
l)e  traced  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  period. 
Deism  was  then  prevailing  as  a  fashionable  form  of 
religion  in  England,  and  materialism  in  France ; 
Frederick  the  Great  was  spreading  the  poison  of 
inlidelity  in  his  Pru.'^sian  dominions,  and  the  French 
revolution  was  iiii.settling  the  minds  of  men  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  Witli  these  combined  delete- 
rious inlluences  ojieratiiig  upon  (be  mind  of  Ger- 
many, it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  many  of 
the  ablest  writers  were  either  wholly  indifi'erent  or 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion.  Thus  a 
deistic  and  Pelagian  Rationalism,  which  deprived 
Christianity  of  all  that  was  supernatural,  and  re- 
duced it  to  a  mere  religion  of  nature,  took  possession 
of  the  pulpits,  and  the  schools,  and  the  university 
chairs.  Hence  it  passed  llirougliout  the  various  rain- 
iticalions  of  society.  The  grossest  perversions  of 
the  Word  of  God  were  openly  taught  by  Pauliis  of 
Heidelberg,  Riihr  of  Weimar,  Wegscheider  of  Halle, 
and  Bretschneider  of  Godia.  This  earlier  school  of 
Rationalism,  which  is  nearly  broken  uji  in  Germany, 
was  thorouglily  materialistic  in  its  tendencies,  rieny- 
iiig  all  that  is  miraculous  in  Scripture,  and  end('av<Mir- 
ing  to  explain  it  away  by  resolving  it  into  a  delu.^ion 


or  the  copyist.  Strauss  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
and  more  idealistic  school  of  Rationalism,  alleging,  in 
his  '  Das  Leben  Jesu,'  that  "  it  is  time  to  substitute 
a  new  method  of  considering  the  history  of  Jesus  for 
the  worn-out  idea  of  a  supernatural  intervention  and 
a  naturalist  explanation."  He  admits  miracles,  ac- 
cordingly, to  be  interwoven  with  the  historiad 
Scriptures,  but  he  resolves  them  into  myths  or  alle- 
gories designed  to  convey  some  moral  lesson.  The 
origin  of  the  pantheistic  and  transcendental  scliool 
to  which  Strauss  belongs  is  to  be  traced  to  (he 
philosophy  of  Hegel,  which,  applied  to  theology,  re- 
solves the  whole  gospel  history  into  mythological 
fjibles.  The  writers  of  the  Tubingen  school,  who 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Strauss,  taught  that  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  with  tlie  exception  of 
five,  were  the  fabrications  of  the  second  century,  and 
that  the  Christianity  of  the  church,  far  from  origi- 
nating with  Christ  himself,  rose  out  of  the  early 
heresies,  more  especially  the  Gnostic.  The  organ  of 
this  cla.ss  of  Rationalists  was  the  '  Hallesche  Jahr- 
hiicher,'  which  openly  denied  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  and  of  the  [lersonal  iinmortalit}'  of  the 
soul.  In  pushing  their  theory  to  such  an  extent, 
the  .Strauss  school  has  called  forth  a  decided  reaction 
in  the  theological  literature  of  Germany.  Numerous 
(M'thodox  and  anti-rationalistic  writers  have  appeared, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Neander,  Tholuck, 
and  Ebrard,  wlio.se  apologetic  treatises,  in  opposition 
to  Strauss,  liave  done  much  to  revive  a  purer  Ger- 
man theology. 

The  elVect  of  the  resistance  made  to  the  spread 
of  Rationalism  was,  that  for  a  time  it  seemed  to 
have  almost  disappeared.  It  underwent,  however, 
a  partial  revival  between  the  years  1844  and  1848, 
in  the  movement  of  the  Lichlfremxh,  headed  by 
Ulillch,  and  of  the  German  Calhalics  headed  by 
Koiige.  The  revolution  of  1848  seemed  to  promise 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Rationalism,  but  the  follies, 
abuses,  and  excesses  of  the  period  led  to  a  com- 
]ilete  and  most  salutaiy  reaction.  Rationalism  dis- 
appeared from  nearly  all  the  theological  chairs  of 
the  universities,  and  the  standard  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity was  raised  in  almost  all  the  German  States, 
especially  in  Prussia.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  a  more  scriptural  mode  of  thinking  has  exten- 
sively displaced  Rationali.'-m  from  the  public  mind. 
Both  in  Britain  and  America  Rationalist  doctrines 
liave  found  not  a  few  able  supporters.  Theodore  Par- 
ker's '  Discourses,'  Emerson's  '  Es.sjiys,'  Newman's 
'Phases  of  Faith,'  and  Mackay's  '  Progress  of  the 
Intellect,'  all  evince  that  the  intellectual  war  of  Chris- 
tendom, which  has  been  going  forward  in  Germany 
during  the  last  half  ccntuiy,  has  begun  to  be  waged 
on  both,  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  an  activity  and  a 
zeal  which  betoken  a  strenuous  and  protracted  strug- 
gle.    See  HUMANIST.S,  Iliaiminism. 

RE.-\1)ER,  an  officer  in  the  ancient  Christian 
Cliurcli.  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  audience  of  the  people.     There  is  no  mention  of 
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re:iHfrs  iis  existing  in  llic  cliurch  till  about  tlie  year 
200;  hilt  wlien  appointed  they  were  solemnly  or- 
dained, and  ranked  among  tlie  number  of  tlie  clergy. 
Sucli  officers  still  subsist  not  only  in  the  Ifonian 
Catholic  Chnrcli,  but  also  in  several  Protestant 
churches.  Isidore,  in  the  fifth  century,  says,  '•  It  is 
the  office  of  the  reader  clearly  to  pronounce  the 
lessons,  and  wiili  a  loud  voice  to  make  known  what 
the  prophets  have  prediited."  It  is  remarkable  that 
before  the  time  of  .Insiinian  eliildren  frequently  were 
ordained  to  the  offiee  of  readers.  Thus  we  are  in- 
formed that  ICpiphaiiius,  patriareb  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  in  A.  n.  520,  h.id  been  ordained  a  reader 
when  scarcely  eight  years  of  age.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  this  abuse  e.irried,  that  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, in  541,  ciuicted  that  none  should  be  ordained 
to  the  office  of  reader  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  Church  of  Konie  the  reader  is  thus  conse- 
crated to  his  office.  Kneeling  before  the  bishop 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  he  is  presented  with  the 
Book  of  Church  Lessons,  and  is  thus  admonislie  , 
'•  Chosen,  most  dear  son,  to  be  a  reader  in  the  house 
of  God,  know  your  office  .ind  fulfil  it.  .  .  Have 
a  care  that  the  words  of  God,  namely,  the  ."-.icred 
lesson,  be  given  forth  distinctly  and  plainly  to  the 
understanding  and  ediliiation  of  the  faitht'ul;  and 
free  from  all  mistake,  lest  the  truth  of  the  divine 
lesson  tlirougli  your  carelessness  bo  corrupted.  There- 
fore, when  you  read,  you  should  stand  in  an  ele\  ated 
|ilace  to  be  heard  and  seen  by  all."  In  the  Greek 
Church,  readers  are  .said  to  have  been  ordained  by 
imposition  of  bands.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  admit  readers  in  those  churclies 
or  chafiels  where  the  endowment  is  so  small  that  no 
regular  clergyman  will  take  the  charge. 

Immediately  after  the  Reform.ation  in  Scotland, 
to  supply  the  want  of  Protestant  miinsters  it  was 
considered  right  to  contimie  the  order  of  readers, 
and,  accordingly,  the  Fir>t  Hcjok  of  Discipline,  com- 
piled ill  1.5G0,  under  the  title  of  "  Ilcaders,"  says, 
"  To  the  churches  where  no  ministers  can  be  had 
presently,  must  be  appointed  (he  most  apt  men  that 
can  distinctly  read  the  common  prayers  and  the 
Scriptures,  to  exercise  both  themselves  and  the 
church,  till  they  grow  to  greater  perfection.  And 
in  process  of  time,  he  that  is  but  a  reader  may 
attain  to  a  farther  degree,  and  by  consent  of  the 
church  and  discreet  ministers,  may  be  ]ieriniltcd 
to  ininisler  the  sacramenls;  but  not  before  that 
be  be  able  somewhat  to  persuade  by  wholesome 
doctrine,  and  be  admitted  to  the  ministry,  as  be- 
fore is  said.  Some  we  know  that,  of  long  time, 
have  [irofessed  Christ  Jesus,  whose  honest  conver 
satioii  deserveth  praise  of  all  godly  men,  and  whose 
knowledge  also  might  greatly  help  the  simple,  and 
yet  they  only  content  themselves  with  reading. 
These  must  be  admitted,  and,  with  gentle  admoni- 
tion, encouraged  with  some  exhortation  to  comfort 
their  brellireii  ;  and  so  Ihey  may  be  Jidinltted  to  the 
Hdministnition  of  the  s.icraments.     But  such  readers 


as  neither  have  luid  exercise  nor  conlimiance  in 
Christ's  true  religion,  must  abstain  from  iniiiislralion 
of  the  sacrHincnls  till  they  gi>c  demonstration  of 
their  honesty  and  fnrilier  knowledge,  that  none  be 
adiuilted  to  preach  but  they  that  are  qualified  ihere- 
tbr,  but  rather  be  retained  readers;  and  such  as  are 
preachers  already  not  found  (pialilied  by  the  super- 
intendent, be  placed  to  be  readers." 

Such  being  the  opinion  of  the  Scottish  reformers, 
many  parishes,  which  conld  not  obtain  ministers, 
were  early  provided  with  readers,  and  even  in  tho.se 
parishes  which  obtained  ministers,  reader-  also  were 
often  engaged  as  assistants  to  the  ministers.  The 
proper  business  of  the  readers  at  that  period  wa.s  to 
read  the  prayers  out  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order 
and  the  Scriptures,  every  morning  and  evening  where 
the  people  were  able  to  assemble  so  frequently  in 
the  church,  and  also  on  the  Sabbath,  for  a  short  time 
before  the  ringing  of  the  last  bell,  where  there  was  a 
minister  to  preach  ;  and  where  there  w.is  none  the 
service  performed  by  the  reader  was  the  whole  of 
what  the  people  enjoyed.  Headers  appear  in  Scot- 
land not  only  to  have  proclaimed  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage on  the  Sabbatii,  but  alsoal'ter  the  Kefonnation, 
if  not  before  it,  to  have  had  the  power  of  solenmizing 
marri.'ige.  The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
put  an  end  to  the  ofiice  of  readers  as  not  being  an 
office  of  Divine  appointment,  yet  they  allowed  that, 
with  the  consent  of  the  presbytery,  jpastois  and 
teachers  might  employ  in  that  work  probationers,  or 
such  as  intend  the  ministry. 

KE.\LIj^TS,  a  class  of  thinkers  among  the  school- 
incn  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  maintained  that  nni- 
versals  or  generic  ideas  possess  an  objective  reality. 
The  opposition  between  the  systems  of  the  Kealists 
and  the  No.MlNALlSTS  (which  see),  runs  through  the 
whole  theology  as  well  as  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Nor  did  it  originate  so  late  in  the  history  of 
the  world  ;  its  fundamental  principles  are  to  be  found 
in  the  philosopliical  systems  of  antiquity,  particu- 
larly the  antagonistic  modes  of  thinking  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  These  principles  are  also  found  to  pervade 
C'liri?tian  theology  from  its  comniencement.  It  w.is 
not,  however,  till  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cenlnrv, 
w  hen  the  scholastic  theology  took  its  rise,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  keen  contest  between  .Anselin  and 
Koscellinus,  the  two  parties  were  formed  which  occu- 
py so  cons|iicuous  a  place  in  Mediaeval  history.  The 
Kealists  taught  that  generic  ideas  ha\  can  objective  ex- 
istence even  a|>art  from  our  thought  ;  whereas  the  No- 
minalists asserted  that  they  were  mere  .ib.-.tiactions, 
verbal  signs,  names,  or,  as  Roscelliniis  termed  them, 
a  breath  of  the  mouth.  For  some  time  the  contest 
had  no  more  than  a  metaphysical  interest ;  but  at 
length  it  came  to  be  applied  to  particular  doctrines 
of  theology,  and  thus  assumed  great  ecclesiastical 
importance.  Thus,  to  refer  to  two  instances  adduced 
by  Dr.  Ullmann  :  "  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinltv, 
Drity  or  Being  was  the  generic  idea,  but  l"a 
ihcr,  Son,  luid  Spirit,  the  concretes,  or  individual!), 
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wliicli  pai'tieipnte  in  that  geiiei'ality.  To  ascribe 
independent  reality  to  the  generic  idea  of  Deity,  and 
thereby  make  tlie  essence  of  tlie  Trinity  consist 
more  in  wliat  is  common  to  the  tlwee,  tlian  in  tlie 
separate  subjects,  might  lead  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  real  distinction  of  the  persons,  and  that 
these  have  their  trne  reality  only  in  the  Godhead 
generally,  and  not  each  one  for  himself.  This  was 
the  consequence  of  Realism,  and  it  ajiproxiniated 
closely  to  Sabellianism  or  to  the  older  Monarchism. 
If,  however,  no  reality  be  ascribed  to  the  generic 
idea  of  Deity,  if  it  be  considered  as  a  mere  mode  of 
thought,  then  the  substantial  bond  between  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  is  done  away,  and  the  conclusion 
may  be  drawn,  that  the  Godhead  has  no  positive 
existence  in  itself,  and  only  exists  in  the  three  per- 
sons. Such  was  the  consequence  of  Nominalism, 
viz.,  a  relapse  into  Tritheisni.  Both  consequences 
were  objected,  this  by  the  one  party  and  that  by  the 
other,  to  tlieir  respective  opponents.  Again,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  attributes,  these  attributes 
were  the  universal,  and  God  the  individual  to  whom 
the  universal  was  ascribed;  and  when  the  Realists 
represented  this  universal,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Divine  attributes,  as  things  of  independent  exist- 
ence, their  adversaries  objected  to  them  that  they 
were  separating  God  from  his  attributes.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Nominalists  m-ged  that  it  was  not 
right  to  speak  of  the  justice  or  goodness  of  God,  be- 
cause justice  and  goodness  do  not  exist  of  themselves, 
but  that  we  ought  only  to  speak  of  a  just  God  and  a 
good  God,  they  were  accused  by  the  Realists  of  seji- 
aratingGod  from  God  and  laps^ing  into  Polytheism." 
The  Realists  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
two  classes ;  those  who  held  the  Platonic  Realism, 
or  that  which  was  adopted  by  Anselm ;  and  those 
who  held  the  Realism  of  .\ristotle,  which  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  Scotns.  The  former  main- 
tained that  generic  ideas  have  a  real  and  objective 
existence  independent  of  actual  things,  and  prior  to 
them  as  their  creative  prototypes.  The  latter  main- 
tained that  generic  ideas  have  a  real  existence  merely 
in  and  with  the  things,  as  that  which  is  common  to 
them  all ;  and  this  view  is  also  styled  Formalism, 
since  it  regards  ideas  as  the  original  forms  of  things. 
From  Ansehn's  days  Platonic  Realism  exercised  a 
powerful  influence,  but  it  passed  into  the  Aristote- 
lian Realism  when  in  course  of  lime  the  doctrines  of 
the  Stagyrite  obtained  pre-eminence.  By  degrees,  in 
the  course  of  the  thirteenlh  and  fourleenth  centuries, 
we  find  a  class  of  eminent  theologians  ami  philoso- 
phers teaching  doctrines  which  amounted  to  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  views  of  the  Realists  and 
those  of  the  Nominalists.  Of  this  description  was 
the  mediatory  tlieoiy  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  according 
to  which  he  attempted  to  resolve  the  question  of 
uuiversals  by  applying  his  ideas  concerning  form 
and  matter.  Thus  the  matter  of  the  universal  idea  of 
!  man  is  the  union  of  the  attributes  of  human  nature, 
and  in  this  aspect  the  matter  of  luiiversals  may  be 


said  to  exist  solely  in  each  iiulividual.  The  form  if 
tuuversals  is  the  character  or  attribute  of  universality 
applied  to  this  matter  ;  this  character  or  attribute  is 
obtained  solely  by  abstracting  what  is  peculiar  to 
each  object  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  on  what  is 
counnon  to  many  of  them.  Duns  Scotus  dill'ered 
from  Tliomas  Aquinas  on  the  subject  of  nniversals, 
teaching  that  uuiversals  existed  only  formally  in  in- 
dividual things  or  objects. 

As  the  Reformation  approached,  the  favourers  ot 
the  new  views  were  chiefly  Nominaliati ;  though 
zealous  reformatory  characters  were  found  even  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Realist  party,  such  as  Wyclilfe, 
Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  general,  however, 
the  leading  reformers  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  Nominalism.  The  dominant  cinu'ch  was  thoroughly 
Realistic,  and,  enlisting  the  civil  government  on  its 
side,  it  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  opposite  sect. 
In  France  and  Germany  the  two  parties  carried  on  a 
fierce  contest,  not  only  in  argninent,  but  by  means  of 
accusations  and  civil  penalties.  In  most  places  the 
Realists  were  more  powerful  than  the  Nonniuilists, 
and,  in  1473,  Louis  XI.  of  France  issued  an  edict 
prohibiting  the  latter  sect  from  propagating  their  doc- 
trines, and  ordering  them  to  deliver  up  their  books. 
In  the  following  year  he  mitigated  the  severity  of 
this  edict,  and  in  1481  he  restored  the  sect  to  its  for- 
mer honours  and  privileges  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
After  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  no  school- 
man of  note  appeared.  The  sixteenth  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  transition  period  from  the  scholastic  to 
the  modern  philosophy,  in  which,  though  the  terms 
Realist  and  Nominalist  are  no  longer  in  use,  the 
question  is  still  argued  among  metaphysicians, 
whether  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  forming  gen- 
eral ideas,  and  whether  the  words  wliich  are  sup- 
posed to  convey  such  ideas  be  not  simply  general 
terms  representing  only  a  number  of  particular  per- 
ceptions. 

REBAPTIZERS.     See  Anaiiaptists. 

RECOLLE'I'ri.     See  Discalceati. 

RED  HEIFER.     See  Heifer. 

REFORMATION,  that  great  and  all-imporlant 
change  in  religious  doctrine  and  practice  which  was 
introduced  by  Luther  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  course  of  centuries  numerous  corruptions  had 
crept  into  the  creed,  as  well  as  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  Church,  more  especially  through  the  oper- 
ations of  the  jiapacy.  These  gradually  accmnulated, 
although  from  time  to  time  faithful  men  had  arisen 
who  protested  against  every  deviation  from  the  pu- 
rity of  jirimitive  Christianity.  Claiule  of  Turin  in 
the  ninth  century,  Wyclifi'e  in  the  fourteenth,  and 
John  Huss  in  the  fifteenth,  had  made  a  noble  stand 
against  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  the  pa- 
pacy. The  writings  of  Bermird  and  Angustin,  in- 
deed, contain  the  germs  of  that  sound  Protest  .nt 
doctrine  which  characterized  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation.     See  Luthku. 

REFORMED   CHURCHES.     In    the    eidarged 
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sense  oftlie  i>xprcs8ii)n,  t)ie  Ilcforineil  cliiirclics  coin- 
prclioiid  all  those  religious  comiiiujiities  wliicli  sepa- 
rated tlicinsclvcs  from  (lie  Clmrcli  of  Koine  lit  tlie 
great  Ueforinalioii  in  llie  sixleenlh  centurv,  and  in 
this  wide  signilicalion  are  included  the  Lntlieraii 
Cluircli  as  well  as  the  others.  But  it  is  customary 
with  ecclesiastical  writers  lo  restrict  the  term  He- 
formed  to  all  the  other  sects  of  the  Kefurmatioii 
except  the  IvUtheran.  The  Lutheran  and  the  lie- 
formed  churches  then,  in  this  use  of  the  expression, 
form  the  two  great  branches  of  evangelical  I'rolcst- 
antisin  to  which  all  otlier  divisions  of  Protestants 
are  subordinate.  These  two  large  sections  a^ree  in 
all  the  essential  articles  of  faith,  and  even  their  chief 
points  of  difference  are  more  of  a  scholastic  than  a 
])ractical  character.  The  most  im|)Qrtant  of  all  the 
points  on  which  the  Lutlieraus  and  the  Kefornied 
were  opposed  to  one  another,  refeiTed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Supper ;  the  former  liolding  the  ac- 
tual bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  and  with  the  ele- 
ments, though  denying  the  transubstantiation  of 
the  elements,  the  latter  holding  the  real  but  spirit- 
ual presence  of  Clirist  in  the  euchurist.  In  the 
conference  at  Marinirg,  in  1529,  the  Heforined  di- 
vines begged  the  Lutherans  to  allow  them  nuunally 
to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  notwiihstandig 
their  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
Lord's  Sn])per.  Ijiiiher,  however,  absolutely  re- 
fused. Calvin  again,  in  the  year  1546,  expressly 
declared  that  the  IjUtherans  and  the  Reformed  ought 
not  to  sejiarate  from  each  other  and  call  each  other 
heretics,  because  they  were  not  agreed  on  tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence.  And  in  the  year  1G31 
the  subject  came  before  the  Reformed  National  Sy- 
nod of  France  at  Lyons ;  and  it  was  decided  that 
their  churches  might  consistently  admit  open  and 
avowed  Lutherans  into  their  bodies.  The  Lutheran 
churches  can  claim  only  one  fouiider,  Luther ;  but 
the  Reformed  churclu'S  liad  many  founders,  such  as 
Zwiiigli,  OEoolampadius,  RuUinger,  Farel,  Calvin, 
IJeza,  Ursinus,  Olevianus,  Cranmcr,  Knox.  None  of 
these  eminent  men,  however,  largely  though  they 
contributed  to  the  establishment  and  organization  of 
the  Reformed  commimidn,  gave  name  to  it.  "  It 
took  its  rise,"  says  Dr.  SclialV,  "in  (iierman  Switzer- 
land, and  found  a  home  afterwards  in  the  Ralatinate, 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  Fiiesland,  Hesse,  Branden- 
burg, and  Prussia.  But  it  developed  it.self  with 
more  marked  peculiarity  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  Knglisli  nationalities.  To  get  a 
proper  idea  of  the  power  and  extent  of  the  Reformed 
comniiniion,  we  must  especially  keep  in  view  the 
national  church,  and  the  dissenting  bodies  of  Kiig- 
land,  the  various  branches  of  Presbyterian  Scotland, 
and  the  leading  evangelical  denominations  of  Ameri- 
ca, which  .are  all  different  modilications  of  the  Re- 
formed principle,  as  disiinct  from  Romanism,  and 
Liithcranism.  In  Gennany,  it  has  always  been  mo- 
diiied  more  or  less  by  Lutheran,  or  rather  Melaiic- 
tlionian    inllucnces.   both  to  its  injury,   and   to   its 


advantage,  so  that  it  presents  there  neither  that 
strict  discipline,  congregalional  selfgoveriiment 
and  practical  energy  and  power,  nor  the  rigorous 
extremes  of  the  Calvinisiic  bodies.  With  all  her 
defects,  the  German  Reformed  Church  is  more  elas- 
tic and  pliable  than  her  sisi el's  of  other  nations,  and  ] 
occupies,  so  to  speak,  a  central  position  between 
Lulherauism  and  Calvinism,  ailected  by  the  good 
elements  of  both,  and  capable  also  to  exert  a  modi 
fying  iiiHuence  in  turn  upon  both." 

The  earliest  of  all  the  Reformed  churches  was  nn- 
doubtcdly  the  Helvetic,  or  Swiss  Reformed  Church, 
founded  by  Ulrieh  Zwingli,  who  was  soon  after  joined 
by  John  Q''colampadius.  These  learned  theologians 
were  keenly  opposed  by  Luther  and  his  friends.  A 
conference  was  held  between  Ltuherand  Zwingli,  but 
although  the  S.axon  and  the  Swiss  Relormer  agreed 
on  several  points,  they  found  it  to  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  come  to  a  common  understanding  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After  the  death  of  Zwingli, 
Martin  Bucer  endeavoured,  by  iiresenting  the  views 
of  the  Swiss  Reformer  in  a  inodKied  shape,  to  bring 
about  a  compromise  between  the  two  parlies.  In 
this  he  so  far  succeeded,  that,  in  153l),  Luther  and 
Jlelancthon  were  prev.iiled  upon  to  sign  the  Wit- 
tenberg Concordia,  which  was  only,  however,  ot 
short  duration,  and  in  1544  Luther  published  his 
'Confession  of  Faith  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,' 
in  which  he  took  so  firm  ground  against  the  Swiss, 
that  all  attempts  at  a  reconciliation  were  found  to  be 
utterly  fruitless, 

Tlie  theology  of  the  Reformed  churches  is  more 
jiractical  in  its  character,  while  that  of  the  Luthei-iiii 
churches  is  more  speculative.  The  former  makes 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience, while  the  latter  inclines  to  attach  some  weight 
to  tradition.  The  fonner  dwells  more  upon  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  and  free  grace  of  God,  while  the 
latter  jilaces  these  doctrines  more  in  the  background. 
The  former,  in  treating  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  separ- 
ates carefidly  the  sacramental  sign  from  the  sacra- 
mental grace,  and  teaches  only  a  sjiiritual  though 
real  fruition  of  Clirist  in  the  Supper,  through  I  he 
medium  of  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  commu- 
nicant, while  the  latter  maintains  the  Lutheran  dog- 
ma of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in,  with,  and  under 
the  material  elements,  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
body,  and  the  oral  manducation  of  it  by  tlie  unwor- 
thy as  well  as  worthy  coimiinnicaiits. 

In  the  matter  of  goveriiincnt  and  discipline,  the 
Reformed  churches  were  organized  on  a  more  scriji- 
tural  and  popular  basis  than  the  Lutheran,  They 
held  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers.  They  introduced  the  offices  of 
l.ay-elders  and  deacons,  and  insiilute<l  a  system  of 
strict  discipline.  In  their  religions  rites  and  cere- 
monies, the  Refiirmed  churches  have  always  been 
characterized  by  the  greatest  sobriety  and  simplicity  ; 
though,  on  the  continent  of  iMirojie  more  especially, 
they  admit  of  instrumental  music.     "  They  are  uii- 
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surpassed,"  in  tlie  opiiikm  ol'  Ur.  Scliaff,  '•  iii  liberal- 
ity, missionary  zeal,  praclical  energy,  and  activity, 
power  of  self  government,  and  vigom-  of  discipline, 
love  of  religious  and  civil  freedom,  and  earnest,  faitli- 
ful  devotion  to  the  service  of  Christ." 

Reformed  churclies  are  found  cliietiy  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  America.  "The  religious  character  of 
North  America,  viewed  as  a  whole,"  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Schaii',  •'  is  predonunantly  of  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  stamp,  wliich  modifies  there 
even  tlie  Lutheran  Church,  to  its  gain,  indeed,  in 
some  respects,  but  to  its  loss  in  othcs.  To  obtain  a 
clear  view  of  tlie  enormous  intiuence  which  Calvin's 
personality,  moral  earnestness,  and  legislative  genius, 
have  exerted  on  history,  you  nnist  go  to  Scotland 
and  to  the  United  Slates.  The  Reformed  Chnrcli, 
where  it  develops  itself  freely  from  its  own  inward 
spirit  and  life,  lays  special  stress  on  thorough  moral 
reform,  individual,  personal  Christianity,  freedom  and 
independence  of  congregational  life,  and  strict  church 
discipline.  It  draws  a  clear  line  between  God  aud 
the  world,  clmrch  and  state,  regenerate  and  uiiregeu- 
erate.  It  is  essentially  practical,  outwardly  directed, 
entering  into  the  relations  of  the  world,  organizing 
itself  in  every  variety  of  form;  aggressive  and  mis- 
sionary. It  has  also  a  vein  of  legalism,  and  here, 
though  from  an  opposite  direction,  falls  in  with  the 
Roman  Clinrch,  from  which  in  every  other  respect 
it  departs  much  farther  than  Ijutheranisin.  It  places 
the  Bible  above  every  thing  else,  and  would  have  its 
church  life  ever  a  fresh,  immediate  emanation  from 
this,  without  troubling  itself  mucli  about  tradition 
and  intermediate  history.  Absolute  supremacy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  absolute  sovereignty  of  Divine 
grace,  and  radical  moral  reform  on  tlie  basis  of  both, 
these  are  the  three  most  important  and  fundamental 
features  of  the  Reformed  tvpe  of  Protestantism." 

REFORMED  PRESBVTERIAN  CHURCH, 
the  oidy  church  wliich  claims  to  be  legitimately  de- 
scended from  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  in 
lier  period  of  greatest  purity,  that  of  the  Second  Re- 
formation. It  was  that  memorable  period  of  Scottish 
liistorv  between  1G38  aud  1G50,  which  formed  tlie 
era  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  of  tlie 
Westminster  Assembly;  of  the  revolution  wliich 
dethroned  the  lirst  Charles,  and  asserted  those  ].rin- 
ciples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  all  enlight- 
ened Christians  and  statesmen  are  now  re.ady  with 
one  voice  to  acknowledge  and  to  admire.  For  their 
strict  adherence  to  these  principles  Cameron,  Car- 
gill,  and  Ilenwick  shed  their  blood,  and  to  these 
principles  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  still 
glories  in  avowing  her  attachment.  As  lias  already 
been  noticed  in  the  article  Covenanticrs,  on  the 
day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  known  at 
Edinburgh,  his  son,  Charles  II.,  was  proclaimed 
king  at  the  public  Cross  by  the  Committee  of  Es- 
tates, with  this  proviso,  however,  that  "  before  being 
admitted  to  tlie  exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he  shall 


give  satislactioii  to  this  kingdom  in  the  things  that 
concern  the  security  of  religion  according  to  the 
National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant."  This  condition  or  proviso  was  consi- 
dered as  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of 
the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that 
it  was  enacted  both  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  document  issued  by  the  latter 
body  exhibits,  in  the  clearest  manner,  their  design  in 
insisting  upon  the  subscription  by  the  king.  It  is  dat- 
ed 27 til  July  1649,  and  contains  the  following  import- 
ant statements  :  •'  But  if  his  majesty,  or  any  having  or 
pretending  power  and  commission  from  him,  shall 
invade  this  kingdom  upon  pretext  of  establishing 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power, — as  it  will  be 
an  high  provocation  against  God  to  be  accessory  or 
assisting  thereto,  so  will  it  be  a  necessary  duty  to 
resist  and  oppose  the  same.  We  know  that  many 
are  so  forgetful  of  the  oath  of  God,  and  ignorant  and 
careless  of  the  interest  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gos- 
pel, and  do  so  little  tender  tliat  which  concerns  his 
kingdom,  and  the  privileges  thereof,  and  do  so  much 
doat  upon  absolute  and  arbitrary  government  for 
gaining  their  own  ends,  and  so  much  malign  the  in- 
struments of  the  work  of  reformation,  that  they  would 
admit  his  majesty  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power 
upon  any  terms  whatsoever,  though  with  never  so 
much  prejudice  to  religion  and  the  liberties  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  would  think  it  quarrel  enough  to 
make  war  upon  all  those  who  for  conscience'  sake 
cannot  condescend  thereto.  But  we  desire  all  those 
who  fear  the  Lord,  and  mind  to  keep  their  Cove- 
nant, impartially  to  consider  these  things  wliich  fol- 
low : — 

"  1st,  That  as  magistrates  and  their  power  is  or- 
dained of  God,  so  are  they  in  the  exercise  thereof 
not  to  v.mlk  according  to  their  own  will,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  equity  and  righteousness,  as  being 
the  ministers  of  God  for  the  sal'ety  of  his  people, 
therefore  a  boundless  and  illimited  power  is  to  bei 
acknowledged  in  no  king  or  magistrate,  neither  is 
our  king  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  power 
as  long  as  he  refuses  to  walk  in  the  administration 
of  the  same,  according  to  this  rule  and  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  his  subjects  may 
live  under  him  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  god- 
liness and  honesty. 

'■  2d,  There  is  one  mutual  obligation  and  stipula- 
tion betwixt  the  king  and  his  people;  as  both  of 
them  are  tied  to  God,  so  each  of  them  are  tied  one 
to  another  for  the  periorinance  of  mutual  and  reci- 
procal duties.  According  to  this,  it  is  statute  and 
ordained  in  the  eighth  act  of  first  parliament  of 
James  VI.,  'That  all  kings,  princes,  or  magistrates 
whatsoever,  holding  their  place,  which  hereafter  shall 
happen  in  any  time  to  reign  and  bear  rule  over  this 
realm,  at  the  time  of  their  coronation  and  receipt  of 
their  princely  authority,  make  their  faithful  promise 
by  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  God,  that 
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during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  llicy  sliall 
serve  tlic  same  Etcriml  God  to  tlie  iilmosl  of  their 
power,  according  a.s  he  hath  required  in  his  most 
iioly  word,  contained  in  the  OKI  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  accorilint;  to  tlie  same  word,  sh.ill  main- 
lain  the  true  religion  of  Cln'ist  Jesus,  the  |ire.icliing 
of  Ills  most  holy  word,  and  due  and  right  niinistra- 
tinn  of  his  sacraments  now  received  and  preached 
within  this  realm;  and  sli.-dl  aholish  all  false  religion 
contrary  to  the  same;  and  sjiall  rule  the  people  com- 
niilted  to  their  charge  according  to  the  will  and  the 
command  of  God  reve.iled  in  his  word,  and  according 
to  the  laudable  laws  and  constitutions  received  with- 
in this  realin ;  and  sh.ill  procme  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  to  the  Kirk  of  God,  and  the  whole  Chris- 
tian people,  true  and  perfect  peace  in  all  time  com- 
ing, and  thus  justice  .ind  equity  be  kept  to  all  crea- 
tures without  exception;'  which  oath  was  sworn 
first  by  King  .lames  VI.,  and  afterwards  by  King 
Charles  at  his  coron.ition,  and  is  inserted  in  our  Na- 
tional Covenant,  which  was  approved  by  the  king 
who  lately  reigned.  As  long,  therefore,  as  his  nia- 
iesty  who  now  reigns  refuses  to  hearken  to  the  just 
and  iieces.-iiry  desires  of  state  .and  kirk  propounded 
to  his  majesty  for  the  security  of  religion  and  safety 
of  his  people,  and  to  engage  and  to  oblige  himself 
for  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  his  people,  it  is 
consonant  to  scripture  .ind  reason,  and  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  that  they  should  refu.<e  to  .admit  him 
to  the  exercise  of  his  government  uritil  he  give  satis- 
faction in  these  things. 

"3d,  In  the  League  .and  Covenant  which  hath  been 
80  solemnly  sworn  and  renewed  by  this  kingdom,  the 
duly  of  defending  and  preserving  the  king's  majesty, 
person,  and  authority,  is  joined  with,  .and  subordinate 
luito,  the  duly  of  preserving  and  defending  llie  true 
religion  and  liberiies  of  the  kingdoms  ;  and  there- 
fore his  m.ajesty,  standing  in  opposition  to  the  just 
and  necessary  public  desires  concerning  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  it  were  a  manifest 
breach  of  Covenant,  and  preferring  of  the  king's 
inlere-t  to  the  interest  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  bring  him 
to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  powers,  which  he,  walk- 
ing in  a  contrary  way.  and  being  compassed  about 
with  m.alignant  counsels,  cannot  but  employ  to  the 
prejudice  and  ruin  of  both." 

The  stipulation  wjis  made  known  to  Charles  while 
lie  was  still  in  Holland,  where  he  had  been  for  some 
lime  residing,  but  he  refused  to  accede  to  it.  The 
following  year  (1650}  he  set  sail  for  Scotlainl,  and 
before  landing  on  its  shores  he  consented  to  subscribe 
the  Coven.ani,  and  the  test  was  accordingly  .admin- 
istered to  him  with  all  due  solemnity.  On  ilie  fol- 
lowing August  he  repeated  an  engagement  to  sup- 
port the  Covenant.  And  yet  the  unprincipled 
monarch  was  all  the  while  dcvisirig  schemes  for  the 
subver.-ion  not  only  of  Prcsbyterianlsni,  but  even  of 
Pniteslaniism  in  .Scotland.  Again,  when  crowned 
at  .Scone  on  the  l>t  January  1G51,  Charles  not  only 
look  oath  to  support  and  defend   the  Presbyterian 


Church  of  Scotland;  but  the  National  Covenant,  ami 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  having  been  pro- 
duced and  read,  the  king  solemnly  swore  lliem.  The 
imposing  ceremonial,  however,  was  oidy  designed 
on  the  part  of  the  profligate  Charles  lo  deceive 
his  Scotiish  subjects.  Nor  did  the  calamities  in 
which  he  was  subse<iuently  involved,— his  delhrone- 
ment  and  exile  for  several  years  in  France, — produce 
any  favoimible  change  upon  his  character.  No 
sooner  was  he  restored  to  his  throne  in  ICCO,  than 
he  forthwith  proceeded  to  overturn  llie  whole  work 
of  reformation,  both  civil  and  ecclesl.astieal,  which 
he  h.id  solemnly  sworn  to  support.  The  first  step 
towards  the  execution  of  this  project  was  the  pa.ss- 
ing  of  the  Act  of  Supreinac)',  whereby  the  king  was 
constituted  supreme  judge  in  all  matters  civil  ;ind 
ecclesiastical.  To  this  w.-is  afterwards  added  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  which  declared  it  to  be  treason 
to  deny  tJie  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  both  in 
church  and  slate. 

The  crowning  deed  of  ire.icheiy,  however,  which 
Charles  periielrated,  was  his  prevailing  upon  his 
Sculiish  counsellors  lo  p.ass  ihe  .\cl  Rescissory,  by 
which  all  the  steps  taken  from  ICliS  to  1650  fur  ihe 
refiirmatlon  of  religion  were  pronoimced  rebellious 
and  trea^onable ;  the  National  Covenant  and  the 
Solenui  League  and  Covenant  were  condemned  as 
unlawful  oaths  ;  the  Gl.osgow  ,\ssend]ly  of  1638  was 
denounced  as  an  illegal  and  seditious  meeting; 
and  the  rlL;ht  goverinnent  of  ihe  cliurch  was  alleged 
to  be  the  inherent  prerog.itive  of  the  crown.  The 
result  of  these  acts  was,  that  the  advances  which  the 
cluuch  and  the  country  had  n>ade  during  tlie  period 
of  the  Second  Reformation  were  completely  neutra- 
lized, .ind  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  subjected  for 
a  long  series  of  ye.'irs  to  the  most  cruel  persecution 
and  oppression.  With  such  flagrant  and  repealed 
violations  of  the  solenui  comjiact  into  which  Charles 
had  entered  with  his  subjects,  it  is  not  lo  be  won- 
dered at  that,  on  high  coustitulidual  grounds,  this 
body  of  the  Covenanter.s,  he.ided  by  Cameron,  Car- 
gill,  and  others,  should  have  regarded  the  treacher- 
ous sovereign  as  having  forfeited  all  title  lo  their 
allegiance.  They  felt  it  lo  be  Imiiossible  lo  niaiu- 
laiii  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  yet  own 
the  authority  of  a  monarch  who  had  trampled  these 
principles  under  foot,  and  that,  too,  in  violation  of 
the  mo.st  solemn  oalhs,  repeated  again  and  again. 
The  younger  MCrie,  in  his  •  Sketches  of  Scottish 
Church  History,'  alleges  that  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Cameron's  party  was,  '■  that  Ihe  king,  by  .tssuui- 
ing  an  Ei-aslian  power  over  the  church,  had  forfeited 
all  right  to  the  civil  obedience  of  his  subjects — a 
principle  which  had  never  been  known  in  Ihe  Church 
of  Scotland  before."  Such  a  view  of  the  mailer, 
however,  is  .scarcely  fair  to  the  Caincronians.  It  w:is 
not  because  Charles  had  usurped  un  Erastian  autho- 
rity over  the  church  Ih.at  they  deemed  it  their  duly 
to  renounce  their  allegiance,  btit  bec.ause  he  hiul 
broken   the  solemn   vows  made  at  his  coronation. 
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On  tliat  occiisiuii  ]ie  liad  entered,  as  tliey  held,  into  a 
deliberate  compact  with  his  sulyects,  and  vet,  in  the 
face  of  all  his  vows,  he  had  openly,  and  in  the  most 
flagrant  manner,  broken  that  coiiipact,  thus  setting 
his  subjects  free  from  all  obligation  to  own  him  as 
king.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  Westminster  Conl'es- 
sion  of  Faith  alleges,  that  "infidelity  or  dilference  in 
religion  doth  not  make  void  the  magistrate's  just 
and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the  people  from  their 
due  obedience  to  him;"  but  this  remark  does  not 
meet  the  case  as  between  Charles  and  the  Canier- 
onian  party.  They  renounced  tlieir  allegiance  not 
because  the  sovereign  was  an  intidel,  or  differed  from 
them  in  matters  of  religion,  but  solely  and  excUi- 
sivel}'  because  lie  had  broken  a  civil  compact  entered 
into  between  him  and  his  Scofiish  subjects  on  re- 
ceiving tlie  crown,  and  conrirnied  by  a  solemn  reli- 
gious vow.  By  his  own  deliberate  deeds  the  trai- 
torous monarch  had  forfeited  his  right  to  rule  before 
they  had  renoiniced  their  obligation  to  obey.  Such 
were  tlie  simple  grounds  on  whicli  Cameron,  Cargill, 
Renwick,  aiid  tlieir  followers  considered  themselves 
justified  in  disowning  the  authority  of  the  king,  and 
bearing  arms  against  him  as  a  usurper  of  the  thr  ne 
and  a  traitor  to  the  country. 

This  earnest  and  intrepid  band  of  Covenanters 
brought  down  upon  themselves,  by  the  fearless 
avowal  of  their  principles,  the  special  vengeance  of 
the  ruling  powers.  One  after  another  their  leaders 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  thus  the  people  who 
held  Cameronian  principles  found  themselves  de- 
prived of  religious  instructors,  and  wandering  as 
"  sheep  without  a  shepherd."  In  these  circum- 
stances they  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a 
united  body,  consisting  of  societies  for  worship  and 
mutual  edification,  which  were  formed  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  numbers  warranted  such  a  step. 
To  preserve  order  and  uniformity,  the  smaller  so- 
cieties appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  general  meet- 
ing, in  which  was  vested  the  power  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole  body. 
The  first  meeting  of  these  united  societies  was  held 
on  the  15th  December  1681,  at  Logan  House,  in  the 
parish  of  Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire,  where  it  was 
resolved  to  draw  up  a  public  testimony  against  the 
errors  and  defections  of  the  times.  The  name  which 
this  body  of  Covenanters  took  to  themselves  was 
that  of  the  "  Persecuted  Remnant,"  wliile  the  so- 
cieties which  they  had  formed  for  religious  improve- 
ment led  them  to  be  designated  the  "  Society  Peo- 
ple." "  They  had  taken  up  no  new  principles,"  as 
Dr.  Hetherin.;ton  well  remarks,  "  the  utmost  that 
they  can  be  justly  charged  with  is,  merely  that  they 
had  followed  up  the  leading  [irinciples  of  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  to  an 
extreme  point,  from  wliich  the  greater  part  of  Pres- 
byterians recoiled  ;  and  that  in  doing  so,  they  had 
used  language  cap.able  of  being  interpreted  to  mean 
more  th.an  they  themselves  intended.  Their  honesty 
of  heart,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  firmness  of  prin- 


ciple, cannot  be  denied;  and  these  are  noble  quali- 
ties ;  and  if  they  did  express  their  sentiments  in 
strong  iuid  unguarded  language,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  they  did  so  in  the  m  dst  of  tierce  and 
remorseless  persecution,  ill  adapted  to  make  men 
nicely  cautious  in  the  selection  of  balanced  terms 
wherein  to  express  their  indignant  detestation  of 
tliat  imchristian  tyranny  which  was  so  fiercely  striv- 
ing to  destroy  every  vestige  of  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty." 

The  first  manifestaiion  of  tlie  views  held  bv  the 
Society  People  took  place  during  the  dissensions  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  when  a  body  of  the  Covenanters 
refused  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  king  in  their  declaration.  A  rude  outline  of 
the  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  Cargill,  assisted  by 
Henry  Hall  of  Ilaiighead,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
at  Qneensferry,  and  the  document  being  found  on  his 
person,  received  the  name  of  the  Qttcensferry  Paper. 
It  contained  some  of  the  chief  points  held  by  the 
Society  People;  but  it  unfortunately  embodied  in  it  an 
avowal  of  dislike  to  a  hereditary  monarchy,  as 
"  liable  to  inconvenience,  and  apt  to  degenerate  in- 
to tyranny."  Though  the  paper  in  question  ema- 
nated from  only  a  few  persons,  and  its  errors,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  charged  upon  the  whole  of  the 
strict  Presbyterian  party,  yet  it  was  quoted  without 
reserve  by  their  enemies  as  a  proof  of  disloyal  and 
even  treasonable  intentions.  To  counteract  the  pre- 
judices thus  excited  against  them,  the  leaders  of  the 
Societv  People  drew  up  deliberately  a  statement  of 
their  principles,  which  is  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Sanquhar  Declaration.  This  document,  which 
carefully  excluded  all  reference  to  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government,  was,  nevertheless,  classed  by 
the  persecutors  along  with  the  Queensferry  Paper  in 
all  their  proclamations,  as  if  they  had  been  identical, 
and  made  an  excuse  for  issuing  to  the  army  the  most 
ruthless  and  cruel  commands  to  pursue  to  the  death 
all  who  were  suspected  of  being  connected  with  these 
bold  declarations.  Cameron, Cargill, and  ten  otherper- 
sons  were  proclaimed  to  be  traitors,  and  a  high  price 
was  set  upon  their  he.ads.  Notliing  daunted,  Cargill 
boldly  pronounced  what  is  known  as  the  Torwood 
Excommunication.  In  a  meeting  held  at  Torwood 
in  Stirlingshire,  the  intrepid  Covenanter,  after  Divine 
service,  solemnly  excommunicated  Charles  and  bis 
chief  supporters,  casting  ihem  out  of  the  church,  and 
delivering  them  up  to  Satan.  This  bold  act  of  a 
Christian  hero  roused  the  government  to  greater 
fury,  and  a  series  of  civil  and  military  executions  fol- 
lowed, down  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 

In  the  persecutions  of  this  eventful  period,  the 
Society  People  had  been  subjected  to  painful  dis- 
couragement by  the  loss  of  their  able  and  devoted 
leaders.  Cameron  and  Cargill,  and  many  others,  had 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood  ;  but  in  this 
time  of  sore  trial  Providence  graciously  raised  up 
one  .•■dmirably  calculated  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  promoting  Christ's  cause  in  days  of  blooily  perse- 
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ciitioii.  Tlie  iiiilividiiiU  to  vvliuin  we  lul'ei'  was  Mr. 
■Tallies  Reiiwick,  who,  Imviiig  liimself  witnessed  tlie 
exeoiitioii  ot"  Mr.  Donald  Cargill,  resolved  from  tlmt 
inonieiit  to  engai^o  witli  liis  whole  soul  in  the  good 
cause.  Having  sludied  tor  the  ministry  in  Holland, 
and  received  ordination,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  tlnit  he  niiglit  .'•liare  witli  hi.s  persecuted  breth- 
ren in  tlicir  trials,  and  preacli  among  them  the  nn- 
searchable  riches  ot'  CInist.  Ot'ten,  accordingly, 
were  the  Society  Pev)|ile  encouraged  amid  their 
severe  hardshijiS  by  his  taithtnl  instructions.  Dan- 
ger and  persecution  everywhere  awaited  him,  but 
lie  was  ready  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Cln-ist.  At  llie  early  age  of  twenty  six  he 
died  on  tlie  sealtold  with  a  heroism  and  imllinching 
fortitude  worthy  of  the  last  of  that  noble  band  of 
martyrs  who  sealed  with  tlu'ir  blood  their  devoted 
attachment  to  the  work  of  Covenanted  Reformation 
HI  Scotland. 

The  deeper  the  darkness,  the  nearer  the  dawn. 
On  the  deatli  of  Charles  II.  in  1G85,  his  sou  James 
ascended  the  throne.  At  heart  a  bigoted  adliercnt 
of  the  CImreh  of  Uome,  he  sought  to  restore  Popery 
to  the  ascendant  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In 
making  the  attempt,  however,  he  ruslied  upon  his 
own  ruin.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  infatuated 
policy.  Al'ier  bearing  for  a  lime  with  his  tyranny 
an  indignant  people  rose  as  one  man,  and  hurled  him 
from  his  throne,  substituting  in  his  place  William 
and  Mary,  priiLce  and  princess  of  Orange,  who,  in  the 
Uevoluiion  of  16SS,  restored  civil  and  religions 
liberty  to  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  had  ever  before  been  enjoyed. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England 
was  hailed  by  all  classes  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotlaiul 
as  an  cvesit  likely  to  bo  fraught  with  blessings  to 
their  distracted  country.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his 
'  History  of  England,'  indeed,  strangely  accuses  the 
Society  People  of  eagerness  to  disown  William. 
So  far  is  this  charge  from  being  well  founded,  that  they 
were  the  first  to  own  and  liail  him  jvs  their  deliverer. 
Thus  in  the  "  Memorial  of  Grievances"  issued  by 
the  Societies,  they  declare,  "  We  have  given  as  good 
evidence  of  our  being  willing  to  be  sidiject  to  King 
William,  as  we  gave  before  of  our  being  unwilling  to 
be  slaves  to  King  James.  Upon  the  first  report  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  expedition,  we  owned  his 
quarrel,  even  while  the  prelatic  faction  were  in  arms 
to  oppose  his  coming.  In  all  our  meetings  we 
prayed  openly  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  when  in 
all  the  churches  prayers  were  made  for  his  ruin  ; 
nay,  when  even  in  the  indulged  meetings,  prayers 
were  ofl'ered  for  the  Popish  tyrant  whom  we  prayed 
against,  and  the  prince  aune  to  oppose.  We  also 
associated  ourselves,  eiirly  biiuling  ourselves  to  pro- 
mote his  interest,  and  were  the  first  who  openly 
armed  and  declared  our  desire  to  join  with  him." 
IJut  while  the  Society  People  welcomed  William  as 
an  expected  deliverer,  tliey  openly  dissented  iVoin 
the   lievohilion  setlleinent  as  defective  in    VArious 


points.  In  particular,  the  Covenant,  so  tar  from 
being  adopted  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit  by 
the  slate,  was  not  even  owned  by  the  church  ;  and 
the  monarch  took  oaths  in  ex|>ress  contradiction  to  it. 
Presbyterianism,  so  far  from  being  established  in  all 
his  majesty's  dominions,  was  only  established  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  under  Eiaslian  conditions,  while  Pre- 
lacy was  established  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
king  himself  becjiinc  an  Episcopalian.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  dili'eient  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment in  ditferent  parts  of  the  British  dominions  wa.s 
ell'ected  by  the  Sole  authority  of  the  king  and  par- 
liament, even  before  the  assembly  of  the  church  was 
permitted  to  meet ;  and  thus  the  principle  of  the 
royal  supremacy  over  the  church  continued  to  be 
asserted,  and  was  even  incorjiorated  with  the  Revo- 
lution settlement.  The  principal  objections,  then, 
which  the  Society  People  alleged  .against  the  Revo- 
lution settlement,  were  (1.)  That  as  it  left  the  Acts 
Rescissory  in  full  force,  it  cancelled  the  attainments 
of  the  Second  Reformation,  together  with  the  Co- 
venants ;  and  (2.)  That  the  civil  rulers  usurped 
an  authority  over  the  church,  which  virtually  de- 
stroyed her  spiritual  independence,  and  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  sole  headship  of  the  Redeemer  him- 
self. 

The  defects  of  the  Revolution  settlement  were  due 
partly  to  William's  Er.istian  policy,  and  his  desire  to 
retain  (he  prelatic  clergy  within  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  partly  also  to  the  temporiz- 
ing policy  of  the  church  itself.  "Though  the  acts 
of  parliament,"  as  Dr.  Ilelherington  justly  remarks, 
"  made  no  mention  of  the  Second  Reformation  and 
the  National  Covenants,  it  was  the  direct  duty  of 
the  church  to  have  declared  her  adherence  to  both  ; 
and  though  the  state  h.ad  still  refused  to  recognize 
them,  the  church  would,  by  this  avowal,  have  at 
least  escaped  from  being  justly  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  having  submitted  to  a  violation  of  her  own  sacred 
Covenants.  In  the  same  spirit  of  compromise,  the 
church  showed  herself  but  too  ready  to  comply  with 
the  king's  pernicious  policy,  of  including  as  m;iny  as 
possible  of  the  prelatic  clergy  within  the  national 
church.  This  was  begim  by  the  first  General  As- 
sembly, and  continued  for  several  succeeding  years, 
though  not  to  the  full  extent  wished  by  William,  till 
a  very  considerable  number  of  thoje  men  whose 
hands  had  been  deeply  dyed  in  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
secution were  received  into  the  bosom  of  that  church 
which  they  had  so  long  striven  utterly  to  dc^troy. 
It  was  absolutely  impossible  that  such  men  could 
become  true  Presbyteriaits ;  and  the  very  alacrity 
with  which  many  of  them  subscribed  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  oidy  proved  the  more  clearly  that  they 
were  void  of  either  faith  or  honour.  Their  admis- 
sion into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scothmd  was 
the  most  fatal  event  which  ever  occurred  in  the 
strange  eventful  history  of  that  church."  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  thai  the  Society  People  could  apjirove 
of  the  coiuluct  either  of  the  khig  or  of  the  church  in 
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(lie  matter  of  the  Revohilioii  settlement.  Tliey 
oeoiipied,  accordingly,  an  attitude  of  tirjn  and  decided 
protest  against  the  principles  avowed  by  William 
and  acted  on  by  the  church,  and  they  maintained 
•  hat  there  had  been  a  decided  departure  on  the  part 
of  both  the  one  and  the  otlier  from  the  principles  of 
the  Second  Reformation  and  tlie  obligations  of  tlie 
Covenant. 

Holding  such  views  it  was  impossible  for  the  So- 
ciety I'eople  to  incorjiorate  themelves  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  They  were  com- 
pelled, tlierefore,  to  occupy'  a  separate  position  as 
Dis.senters  from  a  church  whose  constitution  was 
radically  vitiated,  and  as  protesters  against  a  pro- 
fessedly national  government,  which  had  violated 
the  most  solemn  national  obligations.  Three  Camer- 
onian  ministers,  it  is  true,  Messrs.  Shields,  Linning, 
and  Boyd,  applied  f^r  admission  into  the  National 
Church  for  themselves  and  their  jicople,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  might  acknowledge  breach  of  cove- 
nant, and  purge  out  the  ignorant,  and  heterodox,  and 
scandalous  ministers  who  had  taken  part  in  shedding 
tlie  blood  of  tlie  saints.  But  every  propo.sal  of  this 
nature  was  rejected.  After  unsuccessful  eflbrts  to 
obtain  redress,  they  at  last  submitted,  and  the  people 
who  had  adhered  to  them  remained  in  a  state  of  dis- 
sent. 

For  upwards  of  sixteen  years  after  the  avowal  of 
their  peculiar  principles,  the  strict  Rresbyterians  had 
remained  without  a  stated  ministry,  or  without  any 
separate  organization  as  a  church.  In  1081,  how- 
ever, Societies  were  formed  which,  though  exercising 
no  ecclesiastical  functions,  tended  to  give  unity  to 
the  body,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were 
neces.sary  for  the  maintenance  of  wor.ship  and  ordi- 
nances, encouraging  at  the  same  time,  among  the 
people  a  devoted  attachment  to  Reformation  i)rinci- 
ples.  Availing  themselves  of  these  praying  So- 
cieties for  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  people  waited  patiently  until  the  I..ord 
should  send  them  pastors.  At  length,  in  1706,  their 
wishes  and  prayers  were  answered,  the  Rev.  John 
M'Millan  of  Balmaghie,  having  resigned  connection 
with  the  Established  Church,  and  joined  himself  to 
their  body.  For  a  few  years  before,  he  had  been 
contending  within  the  pale  of  the  churcli  for  the 
whole  of  the  Covenanted  RefornnUion  ;  but  instead 
of  meeting  with  sympathy  from  his  brethren,  he  was 
hastily  and  irregularly  deposed.  JIaving  joined  the 
Society  People  he  laboin-ed  for  many  years  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  among  them  with  indefatigable 
earnestness  and  zeal,  maintaining  the  principles  of 
the  Second  Reformation  till  his  dying  day. 

Soon  al'ter  the  secession  of  Mr.  M'Afillan  from  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  joined  by  Air.  John 
M-Neil,  a  licentiate,  who,  Iiaving  adopted  Camer- 
onian  views,  had  also  seceded.  These  two  faithful 
and  zealous  servants  of  Clirist  traversed  the  country, 
preaching  everywhere,  and  encouraging  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Covenant.     In  1712  the  Covenants  were 


renewed  at  Auchensaugh.  Amid  many  trials  and 
persecutions  the  cause  went  steadily  forward,  and  in 
174.3  Mr.  M'Millan,  who  had  hitherto  stood  alone  as 
an  ordained  minister,  Jlr.  M'Neil  never  having  been 
ordained  for  want  of  a  presbytery,  was  joined  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Nairn,  who  had  left  the  Secession 
Church  in  consequence  of  his  having  embraced  Cam- 
eronian  views.  There  being  now  two  ministers,  a 
meeting  w;is  held  at  Braehead  on  the  1st  of  August 

1743,  when  a  presbytery  was  the  lir.st  time  formed 
under  the  name  of  tl]e  llefoi-med  Presbytery. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  org.anized  church 
was  to  dispatch  missionaries  to  Ireland,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  iqion  the  labours  of  these  men,  and 
others  who  speedily  followed,  a  fully  organized  and 
independent  section  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Clntrch  was  formed  in  the  sister  isle. 

In  Scotland  a  Declaration  and  Testimony  was  pub- 
lished in  1741,  and   the  Covenants  were  renewed  in 

1744,  at  Crawford  John  in  Lanarkshire;  but  not- 
withstanding these  steps,  which  were  so  well  fitted 
to  promote  unity  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  a  few 
years  onl_v  had  elapsed  when  a  division  took  place 
in  the  Reformed  Pre~4iyfery,  two  of  the  bietliren, 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Innes,  having  sejiarated  from  their 
communion  in  consequence  of  their  having  imbibed 
heretical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement. 
The  two  brethren,  after  seceding  from  the  presby- 
tery, formed  themselves  into  a  new  presbytery  at 
Edinburgh,  which  at  length  became  extinct.  The 
Reformed  Presbytery,  in  reply  to  their  misrepresenta- 
tions, found  it  necessary  to  i.ssue  a  treatise  in  defence 
of  their  proceedings  in  the  case  of  their  ening  breth- 
ren, as  well  as  in  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  an  inde- 
linite  statement.  In  17G1  a  very  important  step  was 
taken  by  the  Reformei/  Prcshytei-y,  the  emission  of  a 
Testimony  fur  the  whole  of  our  Covenanted  Refor- 
mation as  attained  toaiul  established  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  jiarticidarly  between  the  years  lG38and 
1G49  inclusive. 

From  this  time  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chiu'eli 
went  steadily  forward,  adhering  to  their  peculiar 
])rincip!es  with  unllincbing  tenacity  ;  and  amid  much 
obloquy,  misunderstanding,  and  even  nn'srepresenta- 
tion,  from  the  other  religious  denominations  around 
them,  witnessing  boldly,  and  without  compromise, 
for  a  Covenanted  Reformation.  'I'heir  numbers  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland  increased  beyond  the  means 
of  supplying  (hem  with  ministers.  This  was  un 
hapjiily  the  case,  for  a  considerable  time  in  various 
districts  of  the  country.  But  at  length  such  was  the 
increase  of  minister.'!  connected  with  the  body  th;u  in 
1810  three  presbyteries  were  formed,  and  in  the  year 
following  a  general  synod  was  constituted  for  the 
supervision  of  these  presbyteries.  Since  that  time  so 
rapidly  has  the  denomination  advanced  in  numViers, 
that  at  [U'esent  (1859)  the  synod  includes  six  jircsliy- 
teries,  which  consist  in  all  of  thirty-six  oi'dained  min- 
isters and  eight  vacant  congregations.  The  synod 
meets  annually  either  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  The 
3k 
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Divinity  Hall  meets  (luring  tlie  nionllis  of  August 
and  September,  wlien  the  stuilents,  in  live  sessions, 
receive  the  instructions  of  two  prolessors,  one  for 
SysteniMtic  Tiieohigy.  and  the  otlier  for  Hihiical 
JJleraturo  and  Churih  Hi>lory. 

In  the  year  1830  tho  synod  resolved  to  connnenee 
the  piosecutiou  of  missionary  operaiions.  Their  at 
tenlion  «as  first  directed  to  the  colonial  field,  parii- 
cularly  to  Canada.  Nor  have  they  been  unmindful 
of  foreign  missions,  three  missionaries  in  comiection 
with  the  synod  being  employed  in  New  Hebrides. 
TJu'rc  has  also  been  a  nnssi<inary  labouring  since 
184(j  among  the  Jews  in  London. 

Thus  this  interesting  denomination  of  Christians, 
which  holds  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scolland 
in  her  purest  days,  those  of  the  Second  Reformation, 
proceeds  onward  in  its  course  of  witness-bearing  for 
the  headsldp  of  CInist  not  only  over  the  church,  but 
also  over  the  nations.  Tlie  denomination  is  small, 
and  by  too  many  little  accounted  of,  but  the  moral 
inlhience  of  such  a  church  in  the  land  is  great  be- 
yond all  conception.  Her  mission  is  a  noble,  a 
glorious  one.  Relieving  that  Christ's  headship  should 
be  recognized  by  men  not  merely  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, but  in  the  civil  relations  of  lite,  and  that  the 
Rritisli  constitution  embodies  in  it,  as  "a  fundamen- 
tal and  unahciable"  element,  the  whole  Anglican 
system  with  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  over  the 
church,  and  all  the  abuses  which  spring  from  it,  tliey 
cannot,  as  consistent  I'resliytorlaus,  incorporate 
tliemselves  witli  tlie  civil  system  of  these  lands,  and 
feel  themselves  precluded  from  taking  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  it,  the  more  especially  as  the  Treaty  of 
Union  binds  Scotland  to  uphold  this  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. Tlieir  position,  accordingly,  as  discrimi- 
nated from  other  Presbyterian  bodies,  is,  that  they 
iiold  it  is  not  enough  for  a  church  to  regulate  its  in- 
ternal atTairson  Scripture  principles,  but  that  broader 
and  justcr  views  of  human  duty  slioidd  make  it  a 
consistent  witness  for  the  claims  of  Christ  in  matlors 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiasiicftl.  To  use  the  words  ol  Dr. 
A.  Symington,  ''The  honour  of  the  Redeemer's  crown, 
the  independence  of  his  church,  the  liberty  of  his 
people,  the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  form  the  lofty 
aims  contemjilated  in  maintaining  and  promoting 
the  principles  of  the  Second  Ueformalioii,  howsoever 
fiM'lile  and  unworlhv  be  the  humble  instruments. " 

iM:iY)ru.\ii'.n   puksrvtekian    church 

IN  .VMF.KK'.V.  To  escape  from  persecution  in 
their  own  country  many  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
Reformed  I'reshyterians,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
tied  aorosK  tho  Atlantic,  and  were  scattered  among 
the  American  coloines.  For  a  time,  like  the  pa- 
rent denomination  at  home,  these  exiles  wore  des- 
titute of  a  stated  nnnistry,  and  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  praying  Societies.  In  the  year 
171.3,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craighead,  who  had  joined  them 
from  a  synod  of  Presbyterians  organized  a  few 
years  before,  commenced  to  labour  atnoiig  them 
ill  holy  tilings,  and  with  his  aid,  tho  Covenanters, 


in  the  colony  of  PeniisyLaiiia,  solemnly  renewed  the 
Covenants.  This  important  transaction  tended  to 
unite  them  together,  and  at  the  same  time  served  as 
a  distinctive  mark  se[)arating  them  from  the  other 
religious  bodies  by  whom  they  weic  surrounded. 
In  1752  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Scotland  de- 
spatched the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  to  take  the  min- 
isterial cliarge  of  the  brethren  in  .Vinerica  who,  six 
years  before,  had  been  deserted  by  Mr.  Craighead. 
After  labouring  alone  for  nearly  twenty  years  with 
tho  most  encouraging  >uccess,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  was 
joined  by  Messrs.  Linn  and  Dubbin  from  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery  of  Ireland,  and  in  1774  a  presby- 
tery was  constituted,  and  the  body  assumed  a  regu- 
larly organized  form. 

The  declaration  of  American  independence  took 
place  in  177G,  and  by  no  denomination  of  Christians 
was  this  event  more  gladly  hailed  than  by  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterians.  Many  of  them  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  war  with  Great  Rritain,  and 
though  they  saw  defects  in  the  new  government 
they  cordially  recognized  it  as  legitimate  and  worthy 
of  support.  No  sooner  had  civil  peace  and  order 
been  restored  in  the  country  than  a  very  general  feel- 
ing began  to  arise  in  favour  of  a  union  among  the 
whole  Presbyterian  chinxlies  in  the  American  Re- 
public. But  desirable  though  such  a  union  undoubt- 
edly was,  it  was  found,  in  existing  circumstances,  to 
be  impracticable.  Tlic  nearest  approach  to  the  great 
object  sought  was  a  union,  which  was  effected  in 
1782,  between  the  presbyteries  of  the  Assoclatemxd 
liffonned  churches,  giving  rise  to  a  new  denomination 
entitled,  from  the  names  of  its  two  constituent  parts, 
The  AssociATic  Ri;FoitMi:D  Ciiuitcii  (which  see). 
A  large  lumdier  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  refused  to  enter  into 
this  union,  jirefening  to  retain  their  former  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  after  the  event  to  which 
we  have  now  referred,  tlio  Reformed  Presbytery  in 
this  country  sent  four  ministers  to  aid  the  breth- 
ren in  America,  whose  pastors  had  lelt  them  at  the 
Union  in  1782.  One  of  these  four  soon  returned  to 
Scotland,  but  the  remaining  three  continued  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  church  in  the  ch.nacter  of  a 
committee  deputed  by  the  parent  presbytery  at 
home.  At  length,  in  1798,  a  regular  church  court, 
independent  of  idl  foreign  control,  was  I'oiined.  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  "Reformed  Presbytery  of  the 
United  States  of  N'<nth  .America,"  but  related  to  the 
Reformed  Presbyterians  of  the  Old  World  simply  as 
a  sister  church.  From  this  dale  the  cause  made  ra- 
pid [irogress,  and  in  180!),  a  .synod  composed  of  three 
presbyteries  was  constituted  under  the  name  of  the 
Synod  of  the  "  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chmvh  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America."  In  consequence 
of  the  still  further  increase  of  the  body,  the  supreme 
judicatory  assumed  the  representative  character,  and 
was  in  1825  arranged  to  consist  of  delegates  from 
presbyteries,  and  to  be  styled  the  "  General  Syiiud." 
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Tliis  organization  lias  coiitiuued  down  to  tlie  present 
day. 

The  doctrines  of  tlie  Reformed  Presbyterian  Cliurch 
m  America  are,  like  tliose  of  tlieir  brethren  in  Scot- 
.and,  strictly  Calvinistic,  and  in  church  government 
and  orders  she  is  iti-ictly  Presbyterian.  Her  stand- 
ards, in  siibm-diuation  to  tlie  Word  of  God,  are  tlie 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  and  lier  own  Declaration  and 
Testimony.  In  declaring  her  adherence  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  slie  makes  the  following  dis- 
claimer, whicli  forms  a  decided  deviation  from  Re- 
formed Presl.iyterian  principles  as  held  in  Scotland  : 
"  To  prevent  all  niisiiiulerstanding  of  the  matter  of 
tlie  second  article  of  this  fornuila,  which  embraces 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  it  is  declared 
in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
ecclesiasfiad  things,  that  it  is  not  now,  and  never 
was,  any  part  of  the  faitli  of  llie  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Cluirch,  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  autho- 
rized to  interfere  with  the  Church  of  God,  in  the 
assertion,  settlement,  or  administration  of  her  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  order ;  or  to  assume  any  domi- 
nion over  the  rights  of  conscience.  All  tliat  apper- 
tains to  the  magistiatical  power  in  reference  to  the 
church,  is  the  protection  of  her  members  in  the  full 
possession,  exercise,  and  enjovment  of  their  rights. 
The  magistratical  oflice  is  civil  and  political,  and 
consequently  altogether  exterior  to  the  church." 

This  body  of  American  Christians  have  alw.ays 
held  and  openly  avowed  the  most  decided  anti-sla- 
very opinions.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1800,  and 
when  a  large  proportion  of  her  members  resided  in 
the  Southern  States,  the  highest  judicatory  of  the 
church  enacted  that  no  slaveholder  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  communion  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Oil  this  principle  she  still  continues 
to  act.  In  public  worship  this  denomination  uses 
the  Psalms  of  I><i,vid,  "  to  the  exclusion,"  as  they 
e.xpress  it,  "  of  all  imitations  and  uninspired  compo- 
sitions." Their  principle  is,  that  the  matter  of  the 
church's  praise  should  be  exclusively  songs  of  insjii- 
ration  in  the  best  attainable  translation.  While  re- 
cognizing the  validity  of  the  ordinances  as  adminis- 
tered by  .dl  Christian  communities  who  hold  the 
Head,  they  adhere  to  the  principle  of  close  and 
restricted,  in  opposition  to  open  and  unrestricted, 
connnunioii. 

It  has  often  been  brouglit  forw.ard  as  an  objection 
against  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot- 
land,Ireland,  and  America,  that  she  holds  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  civil  government  is  founded  in  grace." 
Such  a  sentiment  this  church,  in  all  her  ramitica- 
tions,  has  uuiforinly  disowned,  but  she  holds,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  American  Testimony,  "  that 
though  civil  society  and  its  governmental  institutions 
are  not  founded  in  grace,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  endeavour  to  bring  over  civil  states  the 
influence  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  to  persuade 
such  slates   to  put  themselves  in  subordination  to 


Immaiuiul,  for  the  protection  and  furiherance  of  the 
interests  of  religion  and  liberty."  The  Transatlantic 
branch  of  the  church  is  undoubtedly-  peculiarly  situat- 
ed, being  under  a  civil  constitution  and  government  so 
diliereut  from  that  of  Britain.  In  her  Testimony, 
accordingly,  referring  to  her  position  in  this  respect, 
she  declares,  that  "  in  a  land  where  peculiar  religious 
characteristics  have  never  been  extensively  intro- 
duced into  ciiil  deeds  of  constitution  ;  where  there 
is  no  apostacv  from  established  and  sworn  to  refor- 
mation ;  where  the  constitutional  evils  complained  of 
are  simply  omissions,  not  fundamental  to  the  exist- 
ence and  essential  operations  of  civil  societv  ;  where 
no  immoral  engagement  is  required,  and  no  pledge 
either  demanded  or  given  toapprove  of  or  perpetuate 
defects;  where  fundamental  principles  of  the  social 
state,  moral  in  their  nature,  are  adopted ;  where  a 
testimony  again.-^t  defects  is  admitted,  and  the  way 
left  open,  constitutionally,  to  employ  all  moral  means 
to  obtain  a  remedying  of  defects ;  the  same  obsta- 
cles stand  not  in  the  way  of  a  Christian's  entrance 
into  civil  communion,  as  do  in  a  land  where,  such  re- 
ligious characteristics  having  been  adopted,  cove- 
nanted, and  sworn  to,  but,  having  been  departed 
from,  upon  the  ruins  of  a  reformed  system,  one  of  an 
opposite  character  has  been  introduced.  And  fur- 
ther, that  under  a  testimotiy  against  defects,  circum- 
stanced as  above  stated,  the  Christian  may  consis- 
tently enter  into  the  civil  fellowship  of  the  country 
where  he  reside.*,  using  his  liberty  on  a  moral  basis 
to  seek  the  imjirovement  of  the  social  state." 

And  again,  the  church  has  declared,  "  that  the 
acts  and  legislation  of  this  church  have  at  all  times 
authorized  all  connection  with  the  civil  society  and 
institutions  of  tlie  United  States,  which  does  not  in- 
volve immorality."  The  position,  accordingly,  wliich 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  ChurcJi  in  America  has 
assumed,  in  her  Testimony,  in  relation  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  is  dili'erent  from  that 
which  the  sister  churches  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
have  found  it  necessary  to  assume  in  relation  to 
the  government  under  which  they  live.  No  pro- 
test is  called  for  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  lat- 
ter, there  being  no  breach  of  solemn  covenanted 
obligations  involved  in  the  veiy  structure  and  con- 
stitution of  the  government,  which,  though  re- 
publican and  democratic  in  its  character,  they  still 
view  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rians, accordingly,  in  America,  are  left  at  perfect 
liberty  to  incorporate  with  the  government,  by  be- 
coming its  citizens,  and  assuming  its  offices,  if  they 
can  do  so  in  consistency  with  their  own  conscientious 
convictions.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  church,  they 
hold  that  no  immoral  man  should  be  invested  with 
oflice  in  the  state  ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  rule  by 
which  the  governors,  in  their  oificial  capacity  as  well 
as  in  their  private  conduct,  ought  to  be  regulated ; 
and  that  civil  rulers,  in  common  with  men  in  all 
situations  and  circumstances,  are  responsible  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  the   "Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
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eiirlli,  mul  Govenioi-  among  llie  nations."  Sucli  are 
llio  views  enleitaincd  bv  llio  New  Liglit  party  who 
were  lln-nst  out  by  the  General  Synoti  in  1833,  ami 
forineJ  llicmsolves  into  a  separate  organization  still 
retaining  the  former  name. 

This  oluM-ch,  though  not  largo,  it.s  ministers  in 
1853  numbering  only  54,  holds,  ncvurtheloss,  a  very 
respectable  place  among  .-Vnierican  Christian  ilenomi- 
naiioMS,  and  by  its  abounding  zeal  in  the  Ciiiise  of 
Christ,  has  been  instrumental  iu  establishing  a  pres- 
bytery of  their  bod)'  among  ilie  headicn  in  India. 

UKKOKMKD  I'KESIJYTERIAX  CIIUUCII  IN 
AMERICA  (Old  Light).  This  is  the  main  body 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  from  which, 
in  1833,  a  party  were  disjoined  on  the  ground 
that  they  maintained  the  lawt'ulness  of  Reformed 
Presbyterians  acknowledging  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  Reformed 
Presbyterian  C/iurcJi  had  always  before  that  time 
been  considered  to  maintain,  as  her  distinctive  fea- 
ture, "  that  her  members  will  not  own  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  any  nation  which  refuses  alle- 
giance to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  And  as  they  do  not  ihid  any 
nation  rendering  allegiance  to  Him,  they  remaiji  in 
the  character  of  aliens,  neither  voting  for  officers, 
holding  offices,  .sitting  on  juries,  nor  taking  the  oalh 
of  naturalization;  whether  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Hrilain,  or  any  other  nation  yet  known."  The 
principles  on  which  this  practice  rests  are  thus  un- 
folded by  the  Rev.  R.  Ilutcheson,  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  this  church  :  '•  Reformed  Presbyterians  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  bring  civil  institutions  to 
the  test  of  God's  holy  word,  and  reject  whatever  is 
in  opposition  to  that  rule.  They  approve  of  some 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  consiitntion  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  Slates.  It  is  happily  calculated 
to  preserve  the  civil  liberty  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  protect  their  persons  and  property.  A  delinite 
constitution  on  the  representative  system  reduced  to 
writing,  is  a  righteous  measure,  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  every  nation  under  heaven.  Such  con- 
stitution must,  however,  be  founded  on  the  principles 
of  morality;  and  must  in  every  article  be  moral,  be- 
fore it  am  be  recognized  by  the  conscientious  Chris- 
tian as  an  ordinance  of  God.  When  immorality  and 
impiety  are  rendered  essential  to  any  system,  the 
whole  system  nnist  be  rejected.  Presbyterian  Co- 
venanters perceiving  immorality  interwoven  with 
the  General  and  the  States'  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment in  America,  have  nniforndy  dissented  from  the 
civil  establishments.  Much  as  they  loved  liberty, 
they  loveil  religion  more.  Anxious  as  they  were  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  they  sought  that  good,  where 
alone  it  can  be  found,  in  the  prosperity  of  Zion  ; 
for  '  righteou-sness  cxalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people.'  Their  opposition  to  the  civil 
institutions  has  been  the  opposition  of  reason  and  of 
piety;  the  weapons  ol  their  warfare  are  arguments  and 
prayers.   There  are  moral  evils  essential  to  the  consti- 


tution of  the  United  States,  which  render  it  necessary 
to  refuse  allegiance  to  the  whole  system.  In  this  re- 
markable instrument,  there  is  contained  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  being  or  authority  of  God — there  is 
no  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  religion,  nor 
profesSL'd  submission  to  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.  It 
gives  support  to  the  enemies  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
admits  to  its  honours  and  emoluments,  Jews,  Ma- 
hommedans.  Deists,  and  Aihei.-ts.  It  (slablishes 
that  .system  of  robbery  by  which  men  are  held  in 
slavery,  despoiled  of  liberty,  property,  and  protec- 
tion. It  violates  the  principles  of  representation,  by 
bestowing  on  tlie  slaveholder  an  influence  in  making 
laws  for  freemen,  proportioned  to  the  nundjcr  of  his 
own  slaves.  This  constitution  is,  notwith.standing 
its  numerous  excellencies,  in  many  instances  incon- 
sistent, oppressive,  and  impion.s.  Since  its  adoption 
in  1789,  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  have  maintained  a  constant  testimony  against 
these  evils.  They  have  refused  to  serve  in  any  office 
which  imjjlies  an  approbation  of  the  constitution,  or 
which  is  (ilaced  under  tlie  direction  of  an  immoral 
law.  They  have  abstained  from  giving  their  voles 
at  elections  for  legislators,  or  officers  who  must  be 
qualified  to  act,  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  im- 
moral system." 

The  subject  on  which  the  Disruption  of  18.33  rest- 
ed was  the  rejection  of  the  Bible  as  the  standard  of 
legislation  by  the  civil  authoriiies  of  the  United 
States.  This  point  was  discussed  at  large  in  the 
synod  of  1830,  when  a  considerable  party,  led  by 
Dr.  AVylie,  showed  a  disposition  to  laxity  in  their 
views,  wdiich  became  more  manifest  in  the  synod  of 
1831,  though  still  without  a  direct  avowal  of  opi- 
nions adverse  to  the  standards  and  known  usages  o! 
the  church.  In  a  subordinate  synod,  however,  con- 
stituted in  18,32,  they  brought  forward,  in  a  draft  of 
a  pastoral  address,  doctrines  utterly  subversive  of  the 
whole  testimony  of  the  church  rel;itive  to  civil  gov- 
ernment. The  synod  declared  their  disapproval  of 
these  passages  of  the  address,  ami  ordered  them  to 
be  expunged,  whereupon  Dr.  Wylie  .and  his  follow- 
ers published  the  origin;d  draft  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. For  this  and  other  offences  connected  with 
it,  they  were  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  in  .-\pril  1833,  by  the  Eiistern  Subordinate 
S^'nod,  to  which  they  belonged.  The  suspension 
was  approved  by  the  General  Synod,  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  August  of  the  same  year.  The 
suspended  ministers,  and  some  others,  met  at  the 
same  time,  and  constituted  another  court,  which  they 
called  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  which  still  exists  as  a  sejmrittc 
body,  though  holding  what  the  other  body  terms 
NeiB  Light  principles.  The  one  body  had,  in  1853, 
fifty-four  ministers,  while  the  other  had  forly-fonr. 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 
IREL.\NI).  It  has  been  already  mentioned  under 
the  article  Iiiisii  Pi{i-snYTi-:niAN  Ciil'iicii,  that  in 
the  summer  of  1G44,  the  Coven;uit  was   subscribed 
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tliroiigliout  every  part  of  Ulstei-,  both  by  the  military 
and  the  people  generally.  From  this  perioii  has 
bi!en  dated  the  Second  Reformation  with  wliich  the 
province  of  Ulster  has  been  blessed.  The  people 
now  began  to  evince  a  more  devoted  attachment  to 
the  Presbyterian  cause,  and  a  more  intense  desire  for 
the  promotion  of  true  godliness.  Vital  religion  made 
rapid  progress,  and  the  Ulster  Presbyterians,  at  the 
Restoration  in  1660,  had  70  settled  pastors,  and  no 
less  than  10,000  adherents.  Tlieir  church  was  at 
that  period  essentially  a  Reformed  Presbvterian 
Covenanted  Clnnxli.  Each  mirdster  at  his  ordina- 
tion was  bound  to  declare  his  acceptance  of  the 
Solemn  League,  and  the  whole  ecclesiaslical  system 
rested  on  the  basis  of  the  "Covenanted  Uniformitv 
in  religion  of  the  Cluu'ches  of  Christ  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland."  After  the  Res- 
toration, however,  the  goodly  fabric  which  liad 
arisen  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  Episcopacy 
was  restored  in  Ireland,  and  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters in  Ulster  generally  sidjniitted  tamely  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  profligate  monarch,  and  boasted  of 
their  loyalty.  Many  of  tlie  people  refused  to  ac- 
quiesce ill  this  carnal  ajid  cowardly  policy.  Three 
of  tlie  ministers,  Michael  Bruce  of  Killinchy,  John 
Crookshanks  of  Raphoe,  and  Andrew  M'Cormick  of 
Magherally,  protested  against  the  servile  .spirit  which 
aniinated  the  great  mass  of  their  clerical  brethren. 
"  They  called  the  people  to  solemn  and  great  meet- 
I'ngs,  sometimes  in  the  night,  and  sometimes  in  the 
day,  in  solitary  places,  where  the  people  in  great 
abundance,  and  with  great  alacrity  and  applause, 
flocked  to  them.  There  they  spoke  much  against 
the  bi.shops  and  the  times.  These  men  were  cried 
up  as  the  only  courageous,  faithfid,  and  zealous  min- 
isters. The  people  not  only  countenanced,  but 
liberally  contributed  for  them;  generally  neglecting 
their  owji  ministers  who  laboured  more  privately 
among  them."  The  uncompromising  courage  of  these 
three  noble  servants  of  Christ  was  not  oidy  looked 
upon  with  jealousy  by  their  brethren,  but  called 
down  upon  tliem  the  wrath  of  tlie  bishops.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  the  sunnner  of  1661  they  fled  to 
Scotland,  and  at'ter  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
niovemeiits  of  the  strict  Presbyterians,  two  of  them 
fell  at  Rullion  Green. 

In  the  absence  of  regular  pastors,  the  Society  Peo- 
ple in  Ireland  were  under  the  iiece.ssity,  like  tlieir 
brethren  in  Scotland,  of  holding  private  meetings  for 
praj'er  and  religious  conference.  They  were  occa- 
sionally visited  also  by  Scottish  ministers,  of  whom 
the  most  influential  was  Alexander  Pedoii,  whose 
labours  in  Ulster  were  abundant  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful. One  young  man,  a  probationer,  named 
David  Houston,  began  in  1671  to  preach  to  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymoney,  urg- 
ing upon  them  the  continued  obligation  of  the 
Covenants,  and  the  evils  of  defection  therefrom. 
For  this  he  was  censured  and  silenced  by  the  pres- 
bytery, and  compelled  to  leave  the  country.     After 


a  few  years'  absence  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was 
settled  over  a  congregation  there,  but  he  soon  found 
it  neces.sary  to  withdraw  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
other  minister.s — a  step  in  which  he  was  joined  bv  a 
large  body  of  the  people.  At  the  request  of  the 
Cameronian  party  in  Scotland,  he  made  a  lengthened 
visit  to  that  country,  during  which  he  continued  to 
superintend  the  Societies  in  Ireland.  His  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Covenants  had  almost  cost  him  his  life  ; 
but  early  in  1C89  he  parted  iinally  from  the  Scottish 
brethren,  and,  crossing  the  channel,  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  comforting  and  encouraging  the 
Society  People  in  the  sister  isle. 

The  Irish  Societies  were  organized  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  in  Scotland ;  and  the  brethren  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel  kept  up  a  constant  edify- 
ing intercourse  both  by  letter  and  frequent  deputa- 
tions, consulting  together  on  such  points  as  aflfected 
their  common  cause.  Representatives  from  Ireland, 
accordingly,  were  present  at  the  renewal  of  tlie  Co- 
venants in  1712  at  Auchensaugh.  About  this  period 
the  Irish  Societies  were  destitute  of  ordained  min- 
isters, and  hence,  when  marriages  were  to  be  cele- 
brated or  baptisms  dispensed,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
to  Scotland  for  the  purpose.  For  forty-four  years, 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  only  a  few  weeks  which 
Mr.  M'Millan  siient  among  them,  the  brethren  in 
Ireland  were  unprovided  with  the  .services  of  a  single 
regular  pastor. 

The  formation  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery  in 
Scotland  in  1743  was  in-oductive  of  much  advauiagc 
to  the  Caineronians  in  Ireland,  a  minister  and  pro- 
bationer being  generally  sent  thither  for  several 
months  in  the  year ;  and  this  seasonable  supply  con- 
tinued until  the  disruption  of  the  ]nesbvterv  in  1753. 
Providentially  at  that  time  Mr.  William  Martin,  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  was  studying  for 
the  ministry  in  Ireland,  to  which  he  was  ordained 
at  Vow  in  July  1757.  There,  too,  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  for  the  first 
time  in  Ireland  by  the  presbytery  which  was  form- 
ed in  1763.  The  constitution  of  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  gave  apparent  consolidation  to  the  body, 
which  for  the  next  sixteen  years  made  steady  pro- 
gress. But  at  length  the  court  was  dissolved  in 
1779,  several  of  the  ministers  having  been  removed 
by  emigration,  and  others  by  death  ;  and  the  only 
remaining  minister,  with  six  congregations,  put 
themselves  under  the  care  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
tery in  Scotland,  and  continued  under  their  suiiervi- 
sion  until  1792,  when  the  Irish  Presbytery  was  again 
formed  "  on  the  footing  of  the  Covenanted  Testi- 
mony of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  continue  their 
friendly  correspondence  on  all  matters  of  general 
concern."  From  this  time  the  church  made  slow 
but  steady  progress.  In  1810  she  liad  tweh'e  or- 
dained ministers  and  eighteen  congregations.  These 
were  arranged  into  four  presbyteries,  and  in  1811  a 
synod  was  constituted.  In  this  fully  organized  state 
tlie  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  ad- 
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vanccd  iiipiilly  in  iirosperity  ami  efficiency.  In  1840, 
liowcvci-,  divisions  destioyed  tlic  unity  and  peace  of 
tlie  clnircli.  'I'lie  Kiistor'n  Picsbylory  declined  llie 
aiitliorily  of  llie  synod,  and  seceded  fioni  the  coin- 
nunn'on  of  the  body  ;  now  a  synod,  it  has  six  min- 
isters and  nine  oongici^atioiis.  In  1853  the  Kel'oiin- 
fil  I'lcshvteiian  svnod  met  at  Dervoclc  and  renewed 
the  National  Co\enanl  and  the  Solemn  Leagne  and 
t'ovenant  in  a  bond  adapted  lo  tlie  times.  Since 
then  the  Covenants  have  been  sworn  to  in  most  of 
the  congregations.  In  18.19  the  denomination  num- 
bers 23  ministers  and  32  congregations.  In  Neiv 
liriniswick  and  Nova  Scotia  there  is  a  inission-pres- 
bytery  connected  with  the  body,  consisting  of  four 
settled  congregations.  Tliere  are  also  two  nussion 
stations  for  Roman  Catholics  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland.  Immigration  has  diminished  the  numbers 
of  tliis  iis  well  as  of  the  otlier  churches  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  calculated  tliat  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
no  fewer  tlian  1,000  members  have  been  tiansferred 
to  the  sister  church  in  America. 

Kl^FOll.MEU  JEWS.    See  Antitalmudists. 

REF0UMEK3,  a  term  usu.iUy  applied  in  a  reli- 
gious sense  to  those  ilhistrioiis  men  who  iniroduced 
the  Ret'ormation  from  Popery  in  tlie  si.\teentli  cen- 
tury. Of  these  the  principal  were  Luther,  Calvin, 
Zwingli,  Melanetlioti.  Qicolampadius,  Hucer,  lieza, 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  John  Knox. 

REI'UGE  (Citij:sof).     See  Citii;s  of  Ri'.fuge. 

RE'G.\LE,  a  right  wliicli  the  Gallican  Church 
long  cl.iimed  ;  according  to  which,  when  a  bishop 
dies,  the  king  is  allowed  to  collect  and  enjoy  the  re- 
venues of  the  see,  and  in  some  respects  to  act  in  the 
place  of  bishop  until  the  see  is  tilled  by  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  prelate.  The  dispute  in  reference 
to  this  right  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Innocent  XI. 
led  to  the  assertion  in  strong  terms  by  the  Gallican 
Church  in  1682  of  her  independence.  See  Galli- 
can CiiUJicii. 

REGALIA  PEl'RI,  the  royalties  of  Peter,  which 
are  regarded  by  Romanists  as  belonging  to  the  Pope 
in  his  capacity  as  sovereign  monarch  of  the  Univer- 
sal Church.  Among  these  royal  prerogatives  the 
following  may  be  mentioned;  '•  to  be  superior  to  the 
whole  church,  and  to  its  representative,  a  general 
council  ;  to  call  general  councils  at  his  jileasure,  all 
bishops  being  obliged  to  attend  his  suunnons ;  to 
preside  in  general  synods,  so  !is  to  propose  matter  for 
discu.ssion;  to  promote,  obstruct,  or  overrule  the  de- 
bales;  to  conlirm  or  invalidate  their  decisions;  to 
deline  points  of  doctrine ;  to  decide  controversies 
authoritatively,  so  tliat  none  may  contest  or  dissent 
from  his  judgment ;  to  enact,  establish,  abrogate, 
suspend,  or  dispense  with  ecclesiastical  laws  and 
cuions;  to  relax  or  do  away  with  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, by  indulgences,  pardons,  &c. ;  to  dispense  with 
the  obligations  of  promises,  vows,  oath.s,  legal  obli- 
gations, &c.  ;  to  be  the  foimtain  of  all  piLstoral  juris- 
diction and  dignity;  to  constitute,  confirm,  jnd!,'o. 
censure,  suspend,  depose,  remove,  restore,  ajid  recon- 


cile bishops;  to  exempt  colleges  and  monasieriea 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops  and  ordinary 
superiors;  to  judge  all  jiersona  in  spiritual  causes, 
by  calling  them  to  his  presence,  delegating  judges, 
and  reserving  to  himself  a  final  and  irrevocable  judg- 
ment;  to  receive  appeals  from  all  ecclesiastical  ju- 
dicatories, ami  reverse  or  conlirm  their  sentences;  to 
be  accountable  to  no  one  for  his  acts  ;  to  erect,  trans- 
fer, and  abolish  episcopal  sees;  to  exact  oaths  of 
obedience  from  the  clergy  ;  to  lound  religious  ordei-s  ; 
to  snnnnon  and  connnission  soldiers  by  cru.sade  lo 
fight  against  intidels  or  persecute  heretics."  The.se 
claims  are  founded  on  canon  law,  and  have  been  a.s- 
sertecl  by  the  popes  with  more  or  less  stringency 
since  the  seventh  century.     See  Papacy. 

REGIFUGIUM  (Lat".  the  king's  lliglit\  a  festi- 
val celebrated  by  the  ancient  Romans  annually  on 
the  24th  of  February,  in  cominemoRition  of  the  Hight 
of  Tarquiniiis  Superbus  from  Rome.  In  the  ancient 
calendars  the  24th  of  May  was  also  styled  Regifu- 
ffium.  Some  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  de- 
rive the  name  from  the  custom  observed  by  the 
Bex  Sucronim  of  going  to  the  coinitiimi  on  the  two 
d.iys  referred  to,  and  oflering  sacrifices,  after  which 
lie  hastily  fled  from  it. 

REGINA  C(EL1  (Lat.  queen  of  bcaven\  an  ap- 
pellation often  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
Juno. 

REGIU.M  DONU.M.  annual  grants  bestowed  by 
government  on  the  Presbyterians  in  Ireland.  Ti  e 
first  sovereign  who  originated  these  grants  was 
Charles  II.,  who  assigned  a  yearly  pension  of  £000 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ulster,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  distributed  equally  among  them  dur- 
ing their  lives,  and  given  to  their  widows  and  orphans 
at  their  death.  The  warrant  for  this  gi'ant  continued 
in  force  for  ten  yeare  until  1682.  There  is  a  tradition, 
however,  that  this  grant  was  only  enjoyed  by  the 
ministers  for  one  year.  But  the  true  commencement 
of  the  Helium  Doniim  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Revo- 
lution in  1688,  when  King  William  authorized  the 
payment  of  £1,200  yearly  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
ministers.  This  grant  was  continued  by  Queen 
Anne,  who  issued  letters-patent  constituting  thirteen 
ministei'S  trustees  for  its  distribution.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  High  Church  parly,  however,  cer- 
tain modifications  were  introduced  into  the  mode  of 
its  distribution.  Thus  the  power  of  allooiting  the 
amount  was  withdrawn  from  the  trustees  and  vested 
in  the  lord- lieutenant  ;  the  grant  was  no  longer 
divided  share  and  share  alike,  but  the  mode  of  ar- 
rangement was  thus  described:  "To  be  distributed 
among  such  of  the  non-conforming  minislers  by  war- 
rant Irom  the  lord-lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor 
or  governors  for  the  time  being,  in  such  manner  as 
he  or  they  shall  find  noccs.sary  for  our  service  or 
the  good  of  that  kingdom."  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  modifioations,  the  Regium  Doniim  appears  to 
have  been  distributed  ils  t'ormerly.  (jeorge  I.  and 
his  ministers  placed  on  the   civil  list   the  sum   of 
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£800  a-ye<ir  as  an  augmentation  of  the  Regium  Do- 
nitm,  one  lialf  to  be  appropriated  to  the  synod  of  Ul- 
ster, and  tlie  otlier  lialf  to  tlie  ministers  of  Dublin 
and  the  sontli.  In  1784  a  still  further  increase  was 
oljtained,  George  III.  having  been  plea^^ed  to  grant 
£1,000  per  annum.  About  tlie  same  time  the  Irish 
Seceders  received  a  bounty  of  £500  per  annum. 
Again,  in  1792,  a  king's  letter  was  issued  granting 
the  still  more  handsome  gift  of  £5,000  per  annum; 
of  wliich  sum  the  synod  of  Ulster  and  tlie  presby- 
tery of  Antrim  received  £3,729  16s.  lOd.,  the  rest 
being  distributed  among  the  Seceders,  tlie  Southern 
Association,  and  the  minister  of  the  French  congre- 
gation of  St.  Peter's,  DiibHn.  New  arrangements 
were  made  in  1803  in  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
Koyal  Gift.  The  members  of  the  synod  of  Ulster 
and  the  svnod  of  Antrim  were  divided  into  three 
clafses,  tlie  first  including  those  situated  in  cities  or 
large  towns,  the  second  those  in  tlie  more  populous, 
and  the  tlurd  those  in  more  thinly  peopled  dis- 
tricts. The  sums  allotted  to  the  indu  idual  menibeis. 
of  each  of  the  classes  were  respectively  £100,  £75, 
or  £50  per  annum.  The  entire  sum  thus  given  under 
the  new  regulations  amounted  in  1803  to  £14,970 
18s.  lOd.  late  Irish  currency,  but  iias  since  been  in- 
creased to  a  very  large  sum.  The  allowances  to  the 
Irish  Secession  ministers  were  made  to  range  from 
£40  upto£70.  Whena  congregation  of  Presbyterians 
in  Ireland  wishes  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  Refjiiim 
Donum,  the  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  is  as 
follows  :  "  A  certain  number  of  persons  designated 
as  heads  of  families  resident  in  a  vicinity,  subscribe 
a  document  declaring  themselves  to  be  Presbyterian.s, 
and  desiring  the  settlement  among  them  of  a  minister 
of  whom  they  approve.  This  document  is  forwarded 
to  the  Presbytery,  and  after  it  has  received  their 
sanction,  the  congregation  and  minister  are  enrolled 
as  having  been  duly  organized,  and  are  returned  as 
belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  body.  A  memorial, 
attested  by  the  moderator  of  the  synod  and  their 
lav  agent,  is  then  presented  by  the  minister  of  tlie 
new  congregation  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  soliciting 
the  bounty  usually  granted;  the  petitioner's  having 
subscribed  the  oath  of  allegiance  (the  required  con- 
dition) being  attested  by  two  magistrates.  The  min- 
ister now  receives  his  £50  or  £70  yearly  ;  but,  the 
stipend  having  once  been  fixed,  no  further  augmen- 
tation is  to  be  looked  for,  nor,  if  the  higher  sum  has 
been  granted,  is  any  diminution  to  be  feared,  what- 
ever may  be  the  increase  or  decrease  of  tlio  congre- 
gation." The  agent  for  the  distribution  of  the 
bounty  is  appointed  and  paid  by  go\  ernment. 

There  is  another  Regium  Donum,  which  is  granted 
to  the  Dissenters  of  England,  and  confided  to  a  min- 
ister of  each  of  the  three  denominations  for  distribu- 
tion. This  originated  in  the  reign  of  George  1., 
who  wished  to  give  his  most  loyally  attached  sub- 
jects, the  Protestant  Dissenters,  substantial  tokens  of 
his  aflection  and  bounty,  by  an  annual  donation. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Ilo- 


bert  Walpole,  his  majesty  ordered  five  hundred 
pounds  to  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  indigent  wi 
dows  of  dissenting  ministers.  The  first  payment  was 
soon  after  1720.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
gift,  as  well  as  the  object,  was  enlarged,  and  four 
hundred  pounds  were  directed  to  be  paid  half  yeaily, 
for  assisting  ministers  too,  who  stood  in  need  of  re- 
lief, and  to  be  applied  tp  such  uses  as  those  intrusted 
with  the  distribution  should  think  most  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  the  Dissenting  body.  The  dona- 
tion was  afterwards  increased  to  two  thousand 
piounds,  and  continues  to  be  received  for  the  same 
purposes  to  the  present  time. 

RELICS  (Venkration  for).  The  origin  of  the 
peculiar  regard  shown  both  in  the  Romish  and  Greek 
churches  to  the  relics  of  martyrs  and  saints  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  an  early  period  in  the  liistory  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  tlie  primitive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity the  niaityrs,  who  were  privileged  to  seal  their 
testimony  with  their  blood,  were  looked  upon  by 
their  contemporaries  with  the  most  enthusiastic  af- 
fection and  admiration.  Festivals  were  held  in 
commemoration  of  their  martyrdom,  and  their  tombs 
came  at  lengtli  to  be  approached  with  a  degree  of 
veneration  almost  bordering  on  idolatry.  "  It  was 
perhaps  a  natural  feeling,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  that 
any  little  memorials  of  these  excellent  and  holy 
men  should  be  preserved  with  afl'ectionate  solicitude  ; 
and  many  such  interesting  legacies,  we  know,  were 
often  bequeathed  by  the  martyrs  to  their  relatives 
and  friends,  who  dared  to  witness  their  last  testi- 
mony,— such  as  that  of  a  ring,  which  a  dying  con- 
fessor took  from  his  finger,  and  iilunging  it  in  his 
blood,  gave  it  to  a  bystander,  with  an  earnest  re- 
quest, that  as  ol'ten  as  he  looked  iqion  that  trinket, 
he  would  remember  for  whom  and  for  what  the  pos- 
sessor had  sutlered  ;  and  of  a  cojiy  of  the  Gospels, 
which  was  privately  given  by  anotlier  to  his  friend, 
and  the  value  of  which  was  greatly  enhanced  bv  its 
being  inscribed  with  prayers  and  devout  reflections 
of  the  venerable  owner.  And,  perhaps,  it  was  no 
less  a  natural  feeling,  to  show  every  mark  of  care 
and  respect  to  their  bones  and  mangled  remains,  that 
could  be  rescued  from  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  as  the 
dust  of  men  whose  bodies  had  been  hving  temples  of 
God,  and  their  organs  instruments  of  doing  his  will 
and  engaging  in  his  worship." 

These  natural  feelings  graduall)'  degenerated  into 
superstitious  veneration,  and  religious  services  per- 
formed at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  were  regarded  as 
possessing  a  peculiar  solemnity  and  sacredness.  At 
length,  in  the  days  of  Constantiiic,  it  was  accounted 
a  suitable  memorial  to  the  memory  of  a  martyr  to 
erect  a  church  over  the  spot  in  which  his  ashes  lav, 
and  where  this  could  not  be  done,  to  en-shrine,  at  all 
events,  some  relic  of  him  in  the  sacred  edifice  erected 
to  his  honoiu'.  So  general,  indeed,  did  the  notion 
become  that  a  church  could  not  be  consecrated  with- 
out relics,  that  it  was  decreed  by  a  council  at  Con- 
stanthiople  that   those  altars,  under  which  no   relics 
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were  roiiiiii,  slioiild  be  (k'niuli^lied.  This  ciistuiii  is 
observed  in  the  Cbureh  ot"  Rome  down  lo  the  pre- 
sent day.  Whenever  ii  clinrcli  is  to  be  consecrated, 
some  relic,  liowever  small,  which  1ms  been  blessed 
for  the  pnrposc,  a  tootli,  a  nail,  a  hair,  or  anytliing 
else,  is  curried  in  solemn  procession  by  priests  in 
their  robes  to  tlie  altar  in  which  it  is  to  be  de- 
posited. On  reaching  ilie  sepulchre  the  bislio])  olfi 
elating  marks  it  on  llie  Ibnr  sides  with  tlie  sign  of 
tlie  cross.  Having  taken  oil'  his  niiire  lie  deposits 
tlie  relic-box  with  all  due  veneration  in  the  jihice 
prepared  for  it.  An  aiitheni  is  tlicii  sung,  and  in- 
cense sprinkled  upon  the  relics,  alter  whicli  he  takes 
the  stone  which  is  to  be  laid  over  tlie  relic  tomb 
with  bis  right  hand,  dips  the  thumb  of  the  other  in 
chrism,  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stone  on  the  side  which  is  to  be  towards 
tlie  relics,  in  order  to  consecrate  it  on  that  side. 
Anthems  are  again  sung,  and  prayer  oll'ered,  when 
the  stone  is  fixed  upon  the  relic-tomb,  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross  reverently  made  on  tlie  stone. 

Pope  Grregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century, 
used  his  utmost  influence  to  ditTuse  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  relics,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  llie 
demand  for  them  increase,  that,  as  we  learn  from 
Mosli.-im,  "  the  ardour  with  which  relics  were  sought 
in  tlie  tenth  centurv  surpasses  almost  all  credibility; 
it  had  seized  all  ranks  and  orders  among  the  people, 
and  was  grown  into  a  sort  of  fanaticism  and  frenzy, 
and  if  the  monks  are  to  be  believed,  the  Suiireme 
iK-ing  interposed  in  an  especial  and  extraordinary 
niaiiner  to  discover  to  doating  old  wives  and  bare- 
headed friars  the  places  where  the  bones  or  carcases 
of  the  saints  lay  disper.sed  or  interred." 

One  effect  of  the  Crusades  was  the  introduction 
into  the  Western  nations  of  vast  quantities  of  old 
bones  of  saints  and  other  reputed  relics.  These 
spoils  from  the  Holy  Laud  were  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  clergy  in  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries, to  be  carefully  preserved  for  the  veneration 
of  the  people  in  all  future  ages.  The  enthusiastic 
respect  shown  to  old  relics  went  on  increasing  iVoni 
one  century  to  another,  until  it  received  a  jiowerful 
check  by  tlie  outbreak  of  the  lleformatioii  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Still  it  has  continued  to  be  a  re 
cognized  principle  in  the  Churcli  of  Home  down  to 
the  present  day  that  veneration  ought  to  be  paid  to 
relics.  Thus  the  eighth  article  of  the  creeil  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  declares  tliat  the  relics  of  saints  are  to  be 
venerated;  and  the  council  of  Trent  enjoins,  "Let 
them  teach  also,  that  the  holy  bodies  of  the  holy 
martyrs  and  others  living  with  Christ,  whose  bodies 
were  living  members  of  Christ  and  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  will  be  by  liiin  raised  to  eternal 
life  and  glorilied.  are  to  be  venerated  by  the  faithful, 
since  by  them  God  bestows  many  benefits  upon  men. 
So  that  they  are  to  be  wholly  condemned,  as  the 
church  has  long  before  condemned  them,  and  now 
repe.its  the  seiilenco,  who  afiirm  that  veneration  and 
honour  are  not  due  to  the  relics  of  the  saints,  or  that 


it  is  a  useless  thing  that  the  faithful  should  honour 
these  and  other  sacred  monuinents,  and  that  the  me- 
inoriiJs  of  the  saints  are  in  vain  frc<|uciiled,  lo  obtain 
their  help  and  assistance."  In  Holy  week  every 
yejir  the  Pope  and  cjiidinals  go  in  procession  to  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  .adoring  the  tliree 
great  relics.  AVhen  performing  this  ceremony  they 
kneel  in  the  great  nave  of  the  cluircli,  and  the  relics, 
which  are  exhibited  from  a  balcony  above  the  statue 
of  St.  Veronica,  consist  of  a  part  of  the  true  cross, 
one  half  of  the  spear  which  pierced  the  Saviour's 
side,  and  the  Vulto  S<mto,  or  holy  countenance.  The 
ceremony  takes  place  in  solemn  silence. 

In  tlie  Greek  Churcb  also  relics  are  held  in  high 
estimalion.  Tlie  eucharist,  indeed,  is  not  regarded 
as  valid,  unless  the  napkin  on  the  altar  has  not 
only  been  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  but  has  in  its 
web  particles  of  a  martyr's  remains.  Among  tl  c 
Nestorians  it  is  the  invariable  custom  to  mix  with 
the  wine  in  the  marriagecup  dust  from  the  grave  of 
some  reputed  saint.  The  Kussians,  also,  will  often 
perform  long  journeys  to  pray  before  some  holy 
tomb,  or  to  visit  the  relics  of  some  of  their  own 
saints ;  and  the  usual  mode  in  which  they  maiiit'est 
their  veneration  for  im.iges  and  relics  is  by  kissing 
them.  The  KussoGreek  Cliiirch  has  an  immense 
number  of  the  relics  of  saints.  "The  most  cele- 
brated collection  of  relics  in  Russia,"  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Count  Krasiiuski,  "  is  found  in  the  town  ot 
KiolK  on  the  Dnieper,  and  where  the  bodies  of  many 
liiindreds  of  saints  are  deposited  in  a  kind  of  crvpt 
called  Piechary,  i.  e.  caverns.  The  chronicles  re- 
late that  the  digging  of  this  sacred  cavern  was  com- 
menced in  the  eleventh  century  by  two  monks  called 
Anthony  and  Theodosius,  who  had  come  from  the 
Mount  Athos,  for  their  own  and  their  discijiles' 
abode.  It  was  gradually  extended,  but  the  living 
established  themsehes  afterwards  in  a  convent  above 
ground,  leaving  to  the  dead  the  part  under  it.  This 
slatenient  is  considered  to  be  authentic,  but  the  nu- 
merous bodies  of  the  saints  with  which  the  long 
subterranean  galleries  of  that  cavern  are  filled,  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  accoinited  for.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  so 
dry,  that,  absorbing  all  the  moisture,  it  keeps  the 
dead  bodies  which  are  deposited  there  in  a  more  or 
less  perfect  stale  of  preservation;  and  it  is  said  that 
an  enlighteneil  archbishop  of  KiolV  proved  it  bv  a 
successful  experiment,  putting  into  that  jiljiee  the 
bodies  of  two  women,  who  had  been  confined  as 
prisoners  in  a  imimery  for  their  many  vices.  He  it 
as  it  may,  Kioft"  is  the  resort  of  an  immense  mnnber 
of  pilgrims,  who  arrive  from  all  parts  of  Russia,  to 
worship  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  and  the  riches  accu- 
mulated by  their  pious  donations  at  that  jilace  are 
only  second  to  those  of  Troitza." 

RELIKP  CHURCH,  a  denomin.ttion  of  Chiis- 
ti.ans  founded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Carnock,  in  Fife,  who  was 
deposed  in   1752   by  the   General  -•Vsscmbly  of  the 
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Clmrcli  of  Scotland.  Tlie  circiiiii.it;iiices  which  led 
to  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Gillespie  were  briefly  these  : 
From  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1G88  there  had 
been  a  rapid  declension  among  the  Scoltish  clergy 
both  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  Parliament  had  re- 
enacted  the  law  of  patronage  in  1712,  and  tliough  for 
some  time  resistance  was  made  both  by  ministers 
ajid  people,  the  patrons,  appealing  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  had  obtained  a  judgment  in  their  favour  to 
the  eflect,  '-That  presbyteries  refusing  a  presenta- 
tion duly  tendered  to  them  in  favour  of  a  C[ualitied 
minister,  against  which  presentation  or  presentee 
there  lies  no  legal  objection,  and  admitting  another 
person  to  be  minister,  the  patron  has  right  to  retain 
the  stipend  as  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy."  This  deci- 
sion of  the  civil  court  was  so  completely  submitted 
to  by  the  General  Assembly,  that,  in  1750,  they 
issued  a  recommendation  to  their  Commis.^ion,  '•  to 
consider  of  a  method  for  securing  the  execution  of 
the  sentences  of  the  Assembly  "  as  to  presentations, 
and  in  the  meantime,  '•  if  any  presbyteries  were  dis- 
1  bedient,  and  did  not  execute  the  sentences  of  this 
Assembly  in  the  particular  causes  which  have  been 
determined  by  them,  the  Connnission  are  empowered 
to  call  such  presbyteries  before  them,  and  censure 
them  as  they  shall  see  cause."  A  large  ni.ajority  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  in  fa- 
vour of  carrying  all  presentations  into  effect,  however 
unpopular.  A  case  soon  occurred  which  showed  in 
a  very  strong  light  the  determination  of  the  church 
to  disregard  tlie  complaints  of  the  people.  In  1751 
Mr.  Andrew  Richardson  having  received  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  clmrcli  and  parish  of  Inverkeithing,  the 
people  declared  their  unwillingness  to  receive  him  as 
their  minister.  The  case  was  brought  accordingly 
before  the  Commission,  which  enjoined  the  presby- 
tery of  Dunfermline  to  proceed  with  his  settlement. 
The  presbytery  refused  to  comply,  and  the  case  hav- 
ing been  again  brouglit  before  the  Commission  by 
Complaint,  the  synod  of  Fife  was  appointed  to  set- 
tle Mr.  Richardson  before  the  begiiming  of  May, 
and  to  report  their  diligence  to  the  next  General 
Assembly.  The  synod  also  refused  to  proceed  with 
the  settlement,  and  when  the  Assembly  met  in  1752, 
the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  was  appointed  to 
meet  at  Inverkeithing  on  Thursday  forenoon  that 
same  week,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  admit  Mr.  Richard- 
son as  minister  of  that  parish.  All  the  mliiisters  of 
the  presbytery  were  ordered  to  attend  at  the  settle- 
ment, and  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  on 
Friday  forenoon,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct 
in  this  matter.  Wh.en  the  report  of  the  presbytery 
was  given  in,  it  was  found  that  only  three  of  the 
ministers  had  attended  on  the  day  ap[)ointed,  and 
the  Assembly  having  declared  that  live  should  be 
the  quorum  on  that  occasion,  they  were  uiuible  to 
proceed  with  the  settlement.  Those  who  had  ab- 
sented themselves  were  called  upon  to  state  tlieir 
reasons,  whereupon  six  of  the  brethren  gave  in  a 
written  representation,  pleading  conscientious  scru- 
II. 


pies.  In  the  course  of  this  document  they  declared, 
"  The  Assembly  know  well,  that  it  appears  from 
their  own  acts  and  resolutions  entered  into  their 
records,  that  the  law  of  j)atronage  has  been  consi- 
dered as  no  small  grievance  to  this  church,  not  to  say 
as  inconsistent  with  our  Union  settlement ;  and  we 
find  it  declared,  act  25th  of  May,  1736,  that  it  is, 
and  has  been  since  the  Reformation,  the  principle  of 
this  church,  that  no  minister  .shall  be  intrttded  into 
any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  seriously  recommended,  by  the 
said  act,  to  all  judicatories  of  this  church,  to  have  a 
due  regard  to  the  said  principle  in  planting  vacant 
congregations,  so  as  none  to  be  intruded  into  such 
parishes,  as  they  regard  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
edification  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  which  recommen- 
dation we  humbly  apprehend  to  be  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  principles  of  reason,  and  the  laws  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Permit  us  to  inform  the 
Assembly,  that,  after  repeated  endeavours  used  by 
connnittees  of  the  presbytery,  to  lessen  the  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Richardson,  in  the  parish  of  Inverkeith- 
ing, matters  still  remain  in  such  a  situation,  that  we 
are  brought  to  that  unhappy  dilemma,  either  of  com- 
ing under  the  imputation  of  disobedience  to  a  parti- 
cular order  of  our  ecclesiastical  superior,  or  contri- 
buting our  part  to  the  establishment  of  measures, 
which  we  can  neither  reconcile  with  the  declared 
principles,  nor  with  the  true  interest  of  this  church. 
On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  by 
having  an  active  hand  in  carrying  Mr.  Richardson's 
settlement  into  execution,  we  should  be  the  unhappy 
instruments,  as  matters  now  stand,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  holy  writ,  of  scattering  the  flock  of 
Christ,  not  to  mention  what  might  be  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  such  settlements  to  our  happy  civil 
constitution.  If  the  venerable  Assembly  shall,  on 
this  account,  judge  us  guihy  of  stich  criminal  diso- 
bedience as  to  deserve  their  censure,  we  trust  they 
will  at  least  allow  we  acted  as  honest  men,  willing  to 
forego  every  secular  ad\antage  for  conscience'  sake. 
In  such  an  event,  this,  through  grace,  shall  be  our 
support,  that,  not  being  charged  with  any  neglect  of 
the  duties  of  om'  ministry  among  those  committed  to 
our  care,  we  are  to  sufier  for  adhering  to  wliat  we 
apprehend  to  be  the  will  of  our  great  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, whose  we  are,  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve  in 
all  things,  and  on  whom  we  cast  all  our  care." 

When  they  had  read  this  representation,  the  six 
brethren  were  removed  from  the  bar,  and  a  motion 
was  made  and  carried  by  a  considerable  m.joriiy, 
that  one  of  the  brethren  should  be  deposed.  On  the 
following  day  the  vote  was  taken  as  to  which  of 
the  shx.  should  be  selected  for  deposition,  when  it 
was  decided  that  this  sentence  should  be  pronounced 
upon  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie  of  Carnock.  The  mo- 
derator, accordingly,  proceeded  with  all  due  solem- 
nity to  depose  Mr.  Gillespie  from  the  ofiiice  of  the 
holy  ministry,  and  on  hearing  the  sentence  as  he 
stood  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Gillespie  calmly  replied,  "  Mo- 
3s 
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derator,  I  ili'.-ire  to  receive  lliis  sentence  of  llie  Gen- 
erol  Asscnil)ly  of  ilie  Cluirch  of  Scotland  with  real 
concern  and  awful  impressions  of  the  divine  conduct 
in  it ;  but  I  rejoice  that  to  nie  it  is  given  in  tlie  be- 
lialf  of  Clnist,  not  only  to  believe  on  liira,  but  also  to 
sulVer  for  liis  sake." 

Mr.  Gillespie  continued  to  exercise  liis  ministerial 
functions  notwithstanding  his  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion. He  preached  for  several  months  in  the  open 
air,  not  only  to  tlie  parisliioners  of  Carnock,  but  to 
multitudes  from  the  wliole  surrounding  country.  At 
length  a  place  of  worship  was  provided  for  him  by 
his  iViends  in  the  town  of  Dunfermline.  An  attempt 
was  matle  in  the  Assembly  of  175o  to  have  the 
sentence  of  deposition  removed,  and  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie restored  to  the  exercise  of  liis  oltice  as  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  :  but  the  proposal  was  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  three.  Both  his  congrega- 
tion and  his  presbytery  had  petitioned  for  his  resto- 
ration, but  their  exertions  were  unsuccessful.  He 
now  proceeded  to  reconstitute  his  kirk  session,  and 
dispensed  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Sup[)er  for  the 
first  time  to  his  congregation  in  its  new  position  as 
separated  from  the  Established  Church.  Standing, 
as  it  were,  isolated  and  alone,  he  held  the  princijile 
of  tree  communion,  declaring,  "  I  hold  coniminiion 
with  all  that  visibly  hold  the  Head,  and  with  such 
oidy."  For  six  years  he  stood  alone,  and  abundant 
success  attended  his  single  and  unaided  labours.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Boston,  formerly  minister  of  Oxnam,  who  had,  from 
conscientious  scruples,  demitted  his  charge,  and  soon 
after  by  Mr.  Colier,  who  had  been  called  from  an 
English  Presbyterian  Church  to  take  charge  of  a. 
congregation  formed  at  Coliiisburgh,  Fife,  in  conse- 
ipience  of  a  violent  settlement  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
conqidiar.  On  the  22d  October  1761,  Messrs.  Gil- 
les))ie,  Boston,  and  Colier,  with  three  elders,  met  at 
Coliiisburgh,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  presby- 
tery, called  the  Presbytery  of  Relief,  because  they 
took  this  method  of  a'.Vording  relief  to  oppressed 
Christian  congregations  groaning  under  the  intolera- 
ble yoke  of  patronage.  The  formation  of  a  church 
constituted  on  the  principles  of  the  Uelief  body  was 
well  suited  to  the  cireumstances  of  Scotland  at  that 
period,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  hailed  by  large  num- 
bers of  the  people  throughout  many  districts  of  the 
country.  •'  Oppressed  parishes,"  says  Dr.  Struthers, 
"instantly  applied  to  them  for  deliverance  from  the 
yoke  of  patronage,  legal  preaching,  and  those  tyran- 
nical measures  which  were  now  in  fashion  in  church 
courts.  The  peoplo  were  wearied  with  contending 
against  those  who  apparently  seemed  delighted  in 
crushing  their  spirit,  and  thwarting  their  desires  and 
likings.  Blair-Logie,  Auelitcrmuchty,  Bell's  Hill, 
Edinburgh,  Campbelton,  Glasgow,  Dunse,  Anders- 
ton,  Kilsyth,  Irvine,  Dalkeith,  Kihnaronock,  Dysait, 
St.  Ninians,  Falkirk,  Cup.ar  Fife,  and  other  places 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
presbytery,  applied  to  thein  to  be  taken  under  their 


inspection  I  and    from   the   very    fii-st    the   Christian 
people  assembled  as  large  forming  congregations." 

The  demands  made  upon  the  Uelief  presbytery  for 
ministerial  supply  by  newly-formed  congregations 
were,  in  a  short  time,  so  numerous,  that  it  was  found 
impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  give  sermon  for  more 
than  two  or  three  S.ibl)atlis  during  the  year.  Still 
the  three  brethren  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
termost, preaching  on  week  days  and  Sabbaths  when- 
ever time  and  strength  permitted.  Gradually  they 
were  joined  by  ministers  and  preachers  I'rom  various 
Christian  denominations  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. The  rapidly  growing  prosperity  of  the  new  body 
attracted  ere  long  the  envy  and  opposition  of  rival 
communions.  The  Established,  the  Secession,  and 
the  Ueformed  Presbyterian  churches  attacked  them 
from  the  press  in  pamidilels  full  of  acrimony  and 
abuse.  And  it  w.is  all  the  moi-e  easy  to  launch  vague 
accusations  against  them  as  they  had  issued  no  pub- 
lic Testimony,  nor  avowed,  in  any  distinct  form,  the 
peculiar  principles  which,  as  a  Christian  denomina- 
tion, they  were  resolved  to  maintain.  They  had 
contented  themselves  with  a  general  declaration  of 
adherence  to  the  Westminster  Standards.  The  lime, 
however,  bad  now  come  when  a  more  specific  avowal 
of  their  peculiar  tenets  behove<l  to  be  made.  The 
task  of  prejiaring  a  suitable  document  wa.s  accord- 
ingly undertaken  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  min- 
isters, the  Kev.  Patrick  Hutchison  of  St.  Niniai.s, 
afterwards  of  I'aisley.  That  the  public  might  he 
made  fully  aware  of  the  doctrines  taiiL'ht  from  He- 
lief  pulpits,  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  A  Com- 
pendious View  of  the  Religious  System  taught 
by  the  Relief  Synod,'  in  which  be  clearly  point- 
ed out  the  accordance  of  their  opinions  and  teaching 
with  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  Caiechisms.  Unlike  the  early  Se- 
ceders,  the  Relief  Church  seems,  from  the  statements 
of  Hutchison,  to  have  -set  out  with  an  avowal  of  what 
have  since  been  termed  Voluntary  principles.  Thus 
we  are  int'ormed  by  Dr.  Striitlieis,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Uelief  Church,' "  In  the  somewhat 
homely  but  expressive  laiigii.ige  of  Ilutcbi.son, — they 
regarded  the  kneading  together  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  as  a  radical 
evil,  and  as  the  fruitful  source  of  many  of  those 
things  which  had  long  distressed  the  consciences  of 
men  and  produced  divisions  and  animosities  in  the 
Church  of  God.  Their  general  views  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  or  in  other  words  of  his  church  as  to 
its  polity,  were  as  follows  :" — 

'■They  held  that  the  kingdom  of  Chri.st  was  two- 
fold,— essential  and  mediatorial.  '  His  essential  king- 
dom is  his  by  nature,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  equally 
belongs  to  him  with  the  Father  and  Spirit.  This 
kingdom  is  equally  the  natural  right  and  properly 
of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  the 
powerful  Creator,  Preserver,  all-wise,  and  righteous 
Governor  of  the  universe.  Chrisl'.s  essential  king- 
dom is  of  vast  extent ;  it  extends  to  the  whole  uni- 
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verse  of  tilings,  and  commands  every  thing  that  Iiath 
being.  Uiiivers.'il  nature  is  suljject  to  his  control, 
and  is  disposed  of  by  liim,  according  lo  his  pleasure. 
All  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate,  nialeiial  and 
immaterial,  through  the  wide  extent  of  creation,  are 
the  subjects  of  his  government.' 

"  Besides  his  e.ssential  kingdom  as  tlie  Son  of  God, 
as  Immanuel  or  God  and  man  in  one  person, — '  lie  is 
invested  with  a  delegated  power  and  authority  by  the 
Father,  for  carrying  into  execution  his  mediatorial 
administration,  till  he  present  all  his  redeemed  peo- 
ple I'auhless  and  sjiofless  before  the  throne  of  God. 
The  universal  kingdom  of  providence  and  of  grace  is 
in  the  character  of  Mediator  committed  to  him.  His 
mediatorial  kingdom,  however,  is  more  especially 
confined  to  the  church.  Here  he  rules,  in  the  per- 
fection of  wisdom,  clemency,  and  grace.  As  he  is 
tlie  author  of  the  first  creation,  and  universal  gov- 
ernor, as  God  ;  so  as  Jfediafor,  by  special  donation, 
lie  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  creation  ;  being 
made  King  in  Zion,  and  head  over  all  things,  unto 
the  church.  He  is  her  head  of  government,  as  by 
his  mediatorial  power,  he  gives  her  an  entire  .system 
of  laws,  suited  to  every  slate  of  her  being.  He  is 
her  head  of  vital  influence,  as  he  comnnmicates,  ont 
of  his  own  exhaustless  fulness,  the  quickening,  sanc- 
tifying, comforting,  and  establisliing  influences  of  his 
grace.'"  And  again,  "  Earthly  kings  indeed  owe  a 
duty  to  the  church.  But  how  is  it  that  'Earthly 
kings  may  be  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  nursing  mo- 
thers to  the  church,  without  interfering  wiih  the  riglits 
of  her  members?  By  iheir  own  example  they  may 
reconnnend  religion  to  their  subjects.  They  may  exert 
their  influence  in  promoting  the  interest  of  Christ's 
kingdom  a  great  variety  of  ways,  without  abridging 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  jirivate  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion.  They  may  encourage  piety,  by 
promoting  good  men  tootTices  in  the  state,  and  with- 
holding them  from  bad  men.  'I'hey  may  be  fathers 
to  their  jieople,  and  guardians  of  their  religious  and 
civil  liberties,  by  preserving  church  and  state  from 
foreign  enemies,  and  not  snfTering  one  part  of  their 
subjects  to  oppress  and  disturb  the  rest,  in  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  their  rights,  as 
men  and  as  Christians.  But,  if  they  countenance 
one  part  of  their  subjects,  in  harassing  and  distress- 
ing the  rest,  as  was  too  much  the  case  in  the  cruel 
state-uniformities  of  tlie  last  century,  (hey  arc  ratliet^ 
tyrants,  than  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  to  the 
church,  as  they  invad&  the  sacred  jn-erogative  of 
Christ,  and  the  rights  of  his  people.  And  every 
such  invasion  is  a  step  towards  the  overturning  of 
their  throne.'" 

The  Relief  Church,  as  a  chinch,  was  opposed  to 
the  duty  of  national  covenanting  as  being  of  a  moral 
and  religious  natin-e  ;  but  they  never  made  their 
views  on  this  point  a  term  of  church  fellowship.  The 
article  in  their  system  on  which  the)-  chiefly  took 
their  stand,  was  the  doctrine  of  communion  among 
all  visible  saints.     "It  is  a  mean  unworthy  prosti- 


tution," says  Mr.  Hutchison,  "of  tliis  solemn  ordi- 
nance of  our  religion  to  call  it  the  table  of  a  party. 
It  is  the  Lord's  table.  For  whom  is  this  table  cov- 
ered by  the  generous  enteriainer?  Is  it  covered  for 
Burghers,  or  Antiburghers?  for  Church  people,  or 
ReHef-people  ?  for  Independents  or  Episcojialians  as 
such  ?  No  :  for  whom  then  ?  For  the  children  of 
God,  not  as  they  belong  to  any  particular  denomi 
nation  of  professors,  but  as  they  are  his  children,  in 
reality,  and  ap])ear  to  be  so,  by  llieir  deportment." 

The  Relief  Church  sleadily  increased  in  numbers, 
and,  after  a  few  years,  instead  of  one  presbytery,, 
botli  an  Eastern  and  a  AVeslern  presbylery  were 
formed,  and  at  length,  in  1772,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  synod  should  be  constitnled.  .\t  the  tirst 
meeting- of  this  court,  which  was  held  in  tlie  follow- 
ing year,  their  terms  of  communion  as  a  religious 
denomination  were  taken  into  cousidcralion,  when 
it  was  inianimously  agreed,  "that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  their  principles,  occasion- 
ally to  hold  communion  with  those  of  the  Epis- 
copal and  Independent  persuasion  who  are  visible 
saints."  Such  a  decision  unanimously  and  deliber- 
ately adopted  was  looked  upon  by  other  religious  de- 
nominations as  subversive  of  all  church  order,  and  as 
impiously  relieving  men  from  those  sacred  national 
vows  and  covenants  which  were  binding  upon  them. 
Such  terms  of  couimunion  were  pronounced  by  mul- 
titudes as  lalitudhiarian  and  nnscripturah  So  great, 
indeed,  was  the  outcry  against  the  position  which 
the  Relief  Church  had  taken,  that  the  synod  found 
it  necessary,  at  Iheir  meeting  in  June  1774,  to  issue 
an  explanation  and  defence  of  their  former  judgment 
for  the  use  of  their  churches.  Only  two  ministers  of 
the  body,  Messrs.  Cruden  and  Cowan,  'efiised  to 
acquiesce  in  the  synod's  judgment,  and  separated 
from  the  denomination. 

The  adherenls  to  the  jirinciples  of  the  Relief 
Church  were  numerous  in  various  districts  of  the 
country,  but  not  having  a  college  or  theological  se- 
minary of  their  own,  and  being  dependent  for  tlie 
supply  of  ministers  on  accessions  from  other  deno- 
minati<ms,  they  found  it  difiicnlt  to  obtain  sufficient 
labourers  to  occupy  the  large  field  which  was  thus 
opened  for  them.  It  was  not,  indeed,  nnlil  1820 
that  a  Relief  Divinity  Hall  was  instituted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  training  candidates  tor  the  min- 
istry in  connection  with  their  own  body.  And  aii- 
olher  mistake  into  which  the  f^ithers  of  the  Relief 
Church  fell,  and  which  tended  to  limit  the  number  of 
their  adherents,  was  a  resolution  which  they  had 
formed  to  make  no  aggressive  inroads  upon  other 
churches.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, under  which  they  laboured,  they  made  progress 
both  in  numbers  and  usefulness. 

When  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  sections  of 
the  Secession  united  in  1820,  forming  one  numerous 
body,  entitled  the  United  Secession  Church,  the  idea 
began  to  arise  in  many  minds  that  a  union  betw-een 
the  Secession  and  Relief  churches  was  both  desirable 
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nml  pmcliuililc.  In  Mny  1821,  accordingly,  tlie 
Relief  gyiiud  piissed  ihe  following  resolution,  wliicli 
plainly  pointed  forward  to  such  an  issue :  "  Tlie 
synod  view  wiili  much  interest  and  pleasure,  the 
spirit  of  union  and  conciliation  manifested  by  diiTer- 
ent  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  anticipate  with  conli- 
dence  a  period,  which  they  trust  is  not  far  distant, 
when  diil'ereiiee  of  opinion  on  points  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  on  which  nnitiial  forbearance  should 
be  exercised,  shall  no  longer  be  a  ground  of  separa- 
tion and  party  distinction."  From  this  time  a  de- 
sire for  union  gradually  gained  ground  in  both 
churches.  They  began  to  look  upon  each  other  with 
more  friendly  and  even  brotherly  feelings.  At 
length  a  direct  inlercourse  connneiiced  between  the 
two  synods,  which  terminated  in  a  union  between  the 
two  churches,  which  was  happily  effected  on  the 
1.3tli  May  1847,  and  a  large,  harmonious,  and  in- 
fluential church  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Unit- 
ed Prksbyterian  Church  (which  see).  The 
IJelief  Church,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  had  in- 
creased from  the  one  church  of  1752  to  106  min- 
isters, and  the  whole  united  body  at  that  time  num- 
bered 518  ministers. 

RELIGION'  (X.vruRAi.).  See  NUtural  Reli- 
gion. 

KELIGIOX  (Revealed).    See  Bible,  Curis- 

TIAXITY. 

RELIGIOUS,  a  term  which  came  to  be  applied 
to  members  of  the  monastic  orders  after  the  tenth 
century,  when  they  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  pecu- 
liarly spiritual  class.     See  MONACHISM. 

RELLYAN  UXIVERSALISTS.    See  Univkr- 

SALIST.<. 

REM0XSTR.-VNT3,  a  name  applied  to  the  Dutch 
Arminians  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  presenting  a  petition  in  ICIO,  which 
they  called  the  Remonstrance,  to  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, defending  their  peculi.ir  opinions  against  the 
assaults  of  the  GuiiMrisls,  or  Caloiiiists,  and  idling 
for  prompt  measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  re- 
store peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  church  and 
nation.     .See  Armimans. 

REMPHAX.     See  Cuius. 

REXUXCIATIOX,  a  ceremony  which  accom- 
panies baptism  in  the  Romish  Church.  When  the 
person  to  be  l)a)]tized  approaches  the  baptismal  font, 
in  three  summary  obligations  he  is  expected  to  re- 
nounce Satan,  his  works,  and  pomps,  in  answer  to 
the  following  interrogations:  "  ILust  thou  renounced 
Saian? — and  all  his  works  ? — and  all  his  pomps?" 
To  ejich  of  which  he  or  his  sponsor  replies  in  the 
alTirmative. 

REQUIJ^M,  an  office  or  mass  sung  for  the  de:id 
in  the  liomish  Church.  It  takes  its  name  from 
these  words  in  it,  "  Requiem  eiernain  dona  eis, 
Domine,"  Grant  them,  0  Lord,  eternal  rest. 

REREDOS,  a  screen  of  wood  or  stone-work  be- 
hind the  altar  in  Romish  and  Episcopalian  churches. 
Sometimes  it  is  composed  of  a  hanging  of  rich  stull". 


RESERVED  CASES,  those  sins,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ruinish  system,  an  ordinary  priest  can- 
not pardon  in  the  confessional.  Some  are  reserved 
for  the  bishop,  some  for  the  archbishop,  and  some 
for  the  Pope.  Yet  any  priest  can  absolve  from 
these,  provided  the  penitent  be  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  weighty  ctuses  and  cases  reserved  are  such  as 
the  following;  namely,  heresy,  simony,  assault  on 
an  ecclesiastic,  robbery  of  a  cluirch,  attempts  to  tax 
the  clergy,  and  generally  all  olTences  against  that 
privileged  order.  If  the  person  apply  to  an  interior 
priest  for  absolution  in  any  of  these  cases,  he  is  re- 
ferred to  the  higher  tribunal ;  because  the  first  .ibso- 
lution,  in  such  acjise,  would  be  of  no  value.  Among 
these  reserved  cases  there  is  also  great  ditference ; 
some  are  reserved  by  reason  of  ecclesiaslic;U  cen- 
sures, and  others  on  account  of  the  enormity  of  the 
sin.  These  things  nwy  be  hidden  from  the  peni- 
tent; and  though  he  may  suppose  himself  to  be  for- 
given, he  is  deceived,  for  he  will  find  himself  but 
half  absolved.  The  cases  of  uncertainty  and  doubt 
on  such  points  as  these  are  endless. 

RESOLU  ITOXP^liS,  a  numerous  party  of  min- 
isters in  tlie  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  days  of 
Cliarles  II.  who  were  actuated  by  motives  of  mere 
e.Kpediency,  while  their  opporicnts,  the  Protestors 
(which  see),  remained  lirni  and  uncompromising  ad- 
herents of  the  Covenant.  The  Restilutioners,  many 
of  whom  were  nien  of  piety  and  worth,  seem  to  have 
been  disposed  to  sacritlce  principle  in  order  to  attain 
peace.  The  fierce  and  unseendy  contest  between 
the  two  parties  continued  to  agitate  the  church  and 
country  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  chief 
jioint  in  dispute  between  them  regarded  the  propriety 
of  repealing  the  Act  of  Classes,  and  admitting  men 
of  all  professions  of  religion  and  all  varieties  of 
character  into  the  army,  and  other  places  of  power 
and  influence,  in  a  time  of  such  danger.  This  the 
Resolutioners  resolved  to  do,  and  against  this  the 
strict  Covenanters  protested. 

RESPONSE,  an  answer  made  by  the  people  in 
public  vvor.ship,  speaking  alternately  with  the  min- 
ister. In  the  ancient  Clnisiian  Church  such  re- 
sponses were  allowed.  Chrysostom  and  the  author 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  spciik  of  children 
praying  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  tor  the 
catechumens  and  the  faithful  also.  The  people's 
prayers  and  responses  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
part  of  the  liturgy,  such  as  "  Lord  have  mercy,"  and 
in  those  mutual  prayers  of  minister  .ind  people, ''  The 
Lord  be  with  you  :  And  with  thy  spirit.  Lift  up 
your  luarls  :  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord."  Many 
of  the  Psidms  are  constructed  evidently  with  a  view 
to  responses,  a  fact  which  shows  the  existence  of 
such  a  practice  even  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Church. 
The  same  custom  is  observed  in  the  Uoraisli  and 
Episcopalian  churches. 

RESPOXSOKIA,  psalms  which  were  sung  be- 
tween the  lessons  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church. 
The  ancient  ritualists  are  not  agreed  about  the  rea- 
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son  of  the  name.  Some  allege  that  tliey  were  bo 
called  because  when  one  sung  the  whole  choir  re- 
sponded ;  whilst  others  affirm  that  they  had  their 
name  because  they  answered  to  the  lessons  being 
siniif  immediately  after  them. 

RESTORATIONISTS,  a  class  of  Christians 
found  chiefly  in  America,  who  believe  that  all  men 
will  be  ultimately  restored  to  perfect  holiness  and 
happiness.  The  Divine  Being,  they  allege,  is  too 
good  to  create  men  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  bless  them,  and,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  love  which  led  to  the  mission  and  mediation  of 
liis  St)n  for  the  salvation  of  men,  he  will  bring  about 
the  final  restoration  of  the  whole  human  family. 
Christ  having,  they  maintain,  died  for  all,  be  will 
not  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father  before  all 
shall  have  been  brought  to  a  participation  of  eternal 
happiness.  "  The  kingdom  of  Christ,"  argues  the 
Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  "  is  moral  or  spiritual  in  its 
nature,  unlimited  in  its  extent,  and  benevolent  in  its 
design ;  it  was  instituted  by  God  to  put  down  re- 
bellion, and  to  bring  all  his  creatures  to  tlie  wor- 
ship and  enjoyment  of  himself  Do  you  ask  from 
what  scriptures  we  prove  these  positions  ?  we  an- 
swer, from  the  whole  Bible.  They  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  divine  revelation.  That  all  have 
sinned,  and  tliat  Christ  came  to  save  sinners,  is  tlie 
summary  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  compendium 
of  the  New.  The  very  existence  of  the  Christian 
scriptures  show  that  Christ  came  to  save  sinners,  and 
reconcile  to  God  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.  The 
Gospels  prove  it  without  the  Epistles,  and  the  Epis- 
tles witliout  the  Gospels.  You  may  expunge  from 
the  New  Testament  any  verse  you  please,  or  any 
chapter  you  jilease,  or  any  book  you  please,  and 
the  residue  will  clearly  sustain  these  jiositions.  Nay, 
you  may  expunge  from  tlie  New  Testament  any 
live  books  you  please,  and  you  leave  the  positions 
we  have  stated  untouched.  They  are  deeply  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  New  Testament.  They  con- 
.stitute  the  bones  and  sinews,  the  letter  and  spirit, 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  Christian  scriptures.  Take 
from  the  New  Testament  the  important  facts  that 
Christ  came  to  save  sinners,  that  his  kingdom  is 
moral  in  its  nature,  and  extends  over  all,  and  you 
sap  the  foundation  of  the  gospel — you  extract  the 
lit'e-blood  of  the  living  oracles  of  God." 

The  Restorationists  appeal  not  so  much  to  parti- 
cular texts,  which  often  turn  upon  the  meaning  of  a 
single  term,  but  to  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  Bible, 
which  they  affirm  warrants  them  in  believing  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
this  world,  extends  to  a  future  life  :  "  The  gospel," 
Jlr.  Hudson  goes  on  to  argue,  "  is  designed  to  de- 
stroy sin  and  to  reconcile  all  men  to  God;  but  this 
is  not  accomplished  in  this  world.  Does  sin  put  off 
its  sinfulness  by  passing  the  vale  of  death  ?  Surely 
not.  Then  the  gospel  must  extend  into  a  future  life, 
or  its  object  is  not  attained.  Is  the  enormity  of  sin 
increased    by  temporal  death?     Not    in    the   least. 


Why  then  is  not  man  the  subject  of  mercy  as  much 
after  death  as  before?  We  cannot  for  the  honour  ot 
Christ  allow  that  death  bounds  his  empire.  It  would 
be  a  total  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Captain  of  onr  sal- 
vation, to  permit  every  rebel  subject  who  happens  to 
pass  the  defile  of  death,  to  remain  in  rebellion  to 
eternity. 

"And  further;  the  multitudes  who  died  before  the 
advent  of  Christ,  and  those  in  heathen  lands  who 
have  never  heard  of  him,  and  infants  and  idiots  in 
countries  where  the  gospel  is  known,  are  all  the  sub- 
jects of  Christ's  kingdom.  But  they  die  without 
knowing  that  they  have  such  a  Prince.  How  can 
they  in  any  rational  sense  of  the  term  be  said  to  be 
Clu-ist's  subjects,  unless  his  kingdom  extend  beyond 
death  ?  How  can  they  be  accountable  to  him  of 
whom  they  know  nothing?  or  '  how  can  they  believe 
on  him  of  whom  they  have  not  beard  ? '  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  universal, 
that  all  men  are  given  Iiimofthe  Father,  and  that 
he  extends  his  laws  over  the  whole  luiman  family. 
But  practically  this  cannot  be  true  in  this  life.  His 
reign  can  affect  none  but  those  who  hear  of  him,  are 
made  acquainted  with  his  laws,  and  are  subdued  by 
their  converting  influence.  In  what  practical  seiise 
are  the  heathen  the  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
this  state  ?  They  do  not  obey  his  laws,  for  they  do 
not  know  them;  they  ba\  e  no  faith  in  his  name,  for 
they  have  never  heard  of  him.  This  is  true  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  human  family.  From  the  creation 
to  the  presient  time,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  while 
on  earth,  has  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ. 
Now  with  what  propriety  can  the  scriptures  teach 
that  all  men  are  given  to  Christ,  and  that  his  king- 
dom includes  every  human  being,  if  his  reign  is  con- 
fined to  this  world  ?  These  scriptures  can  have  no 
tolerable  sense,  if  the  reign  of  Christ  be  limited  to 
our  temporal  existence. 

"  But  we  are  sometimes  asked  with  astonish- 
ment, can  a  dead  man  repent  ?  We  will  ask  in  our 
turn,  can  a  dead  man  praise  God?  Every  Clnistiau 
will  allow  that  men  after  death  are  intellectually  able 
to  exercise  gratitude,  and  that  the  saints  will  praise 
God  and  the  Lamb.  And  if  men  have  the  intellec- 
tual ability  to  exercise  gratitude,  they  must  have  in- 
tellectual ability  to  exercise  contrition.  To  deny 
this  is  to  deny  a  future  life  altogether.  If  men,  intel- 
lectually considered,  cannot  exercise  penitence,  they 
cannot  exercise  any  other  affection,  and  hence  must 
be  incapable  of  either  pleasure  or  pain. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  why  the  sentiment 
here  opposed  should  become  so  general,  if  it  is  not 
taught  in  the  scriptures?  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
trace  every  error  to  its  source.  The  Jews  in  the 
days  of  Christ  expected  a  temporal  Messiah;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  account  for  this  perver- 
sion of  their  scriptures.  But  the  case  before  us  ia 
somewhat  plain.  The  primitive  church  generally 
believed  in  a  future  probation.  Among  the  advo- 
cates of  this  sentiment  may  be  lucutioned  Clement 
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ipf  Alcxaiidiiii,  Oilgon,  Didymus  tlic  Uliiid,  Gregory 
N'vssiMi,  .loliii  of  Jcriis.ilem,  and  many  otlieis.  Tliis 
diiotiiiie  WHS  popular  jU  the  tiiiii;  tlie  Roinisli  Cliurcli 
was  growing  Into  power.  On  tliis  scripture  doctrine 
llioy  found  tlieir  absurd  nations  of  purgatory  and  ia- 
diilgeiices.  These  abnses  were  earned  to  sucli  exee.'S 
as  to  produce  tlie  Roforniation  in  tlie  sixteenth  ccn- 
tnrv.  We  all  know  the  I'eelings  wliicli  the  early 
I{etonners  exercised  towards  tlie  Papal  Clmrcli ;  they 
were  disposed  to  put  down  inilulgences  at  all  events. 
Believing  that  indulgences  grew  in  some  degree  out 
ol'  the  doctrine  of  a  future  probation,  they  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  true  doctrine  and  its  .ibuse, 
but  rejected  them  together.  .-Vnd  this  enmity  to  the 
Catholic  Church  has  prevented,  in  a  good  degree,  a 
faithful  and  impartial  examination  of  the  subject. 
The  taunt  that  tliis  is  the  Catholic  purgatory,  lias 
pi'evented  tlioiis;inds  from  examining  the  subject,  and 
has  silenced  many  who  have  believed  that  the  gi'iiee 
of  God  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  this  world." 

The  terms  rendered  in  the  Sacred  Script  iircs  "  ever- 
lasting," "  eternal,"  ftud  "  for  ever^"  which  are  some- 
times applied  to  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  are 
maintained  by  the  Restorationists  to  he  vague  and 
inderinile  in  their  meaning,  and  to  alFord  no  proper 
foundation  for  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  eter- 
nity of  future  piniisliincnt. 

The  Restorationists,  as  a  separate  sect,  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  but  the  doctrine  of  an 
ultimate  restoration  of  all  fallen  intelligences  appears 
to  have  been  advocated  by  >cveral  of  the  Christian 
fathers  dining  the  first  lour  centuries.  Uotli  before 
and  since  the  Eeforination  this  doctrine  has  liad  nu- 
merous support\;rs ;  and,  iii  fact,  it  is  the  commonly 
received  opinion  among  the  English  Unitarians  of 
the  present  day,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  older 
Universalists. 

The  Restorationists  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  state,  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  during  a  longer  oj-  shorter 
period,  the  reign  of  the  saints,  and  the  ultimate  res- 
toration through  them  of  all  things  by  Christ.  The 
ditl'erence  between  the  Restorationists  and  Univer- 
salists is  thus  stated  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Dean  of  Bos- 
ton :  "TheUniversalists  believe  that  afull  and  perfect 
retribution  takes  place  in  this  world,  that  our  con- 
duct here  cannot  affect  our  future  condition,  and  that 
the  mOTiient  man  exists  after  death,  be  will  be  as 
pure  and  .is  hai)py  as  the  angels.  From  these  views 
the  Restorationists  dissent.  They  inainlain  that  a 
just  relribulion  does  not  take  place  in  time;  that  the 
conscience  of  the  sinner  becomes  callous,  and  does 
not  increase  in  the  severity  of  its  reproviiigs  with 
the  increase  of  guilt  ;  that  men  ai'c  invited  to  act 
with  reference  to  a  future  lilc  ;  that  if  all  are  made 
perfectly  happy  at  the  commencement  of  tlic  next 
at.ite  of  existence,  they  are  not  rewarded  according 
to  their  deeds;  that  if  death  introduces  them  into 
heaven,  they  are  saved  by  death  and  not  by  Christ; 
and  if  they  are  made  happy  by  being  raised  from  tlic 


dead,  they  are  saved  by  physical,  and  not  by  moral 
means,  and  made  happy  without  their  agency  oi 
consent;  that  such  a  sentiment  weakens  the  motives 
to  virtue,  and  gives  force  to  the  Icmptations  of  vice; 
that  it  is  unreasonable  in  itself,  and  opposed  to  many 
passages  of  Scripture. ' 

The  doctrine  of  the  Restoration  of  all  things  was 
introduced  into  America  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  it  made  little  progress 
for  some  years.  In  1785a  convention  was  organized 
at  Oxford,  M.issachusetls,  under  the  auspices  ot 
Xfussrs.  Winchester  and  Murray.  At  that  lime  the 
terms  Restoraiionist  and  Universalist  were  u.scd  as 
synonymous,  and  those  who  lurmed  that  convention 
look  the  l»tt«r  as  their  distinctive  appellation.  Din- 
ing (he  first  twenty-five  years  after  its  formation  the 
membei's  of  the  Univcr.salist  Convention  were  be- 
lievers in  a  future  retribution.  But  about  the  year 
1818  Hosca  Ballon  of  Boston  advanced  the  doctrine 
that  all  retribution  is  confined  to  this  world,  sin,  in  his 
view,  originating  in  the  flesh,  and  dcatli  freeing  the 
soul  from  all  impurity.  Some  of  the  Universalists 
at  an  after  period  adopted  materialist  doclrines,  and 
niainlaincd  that  the  soul  was  moinal,  that  lite  whole 
man  died  a  tempoiiU  dealli,«nd  that  the  lesuiTecliou 
would  introduce  all  men  into  eternal  happiness, 
'I'hese  and  similar  errors  were  embraced  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  convention,  and  at  length  a  considerable 
party,  who,  while  they  liehl  the  doctrine  of  Restora- 
tion, were  opposed  to  these  opinions  which  had  been 
engrafted  upon  it,  resolved  to  separate  from  their 
brethren,  and  form  an  independent  association.  Ac- 
cordingly, ill  18.31,  a  distinct  sect  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  Universal  Restorationi'^is.  The  congre- 
gations of  this  body  arc  chiefly  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, though  several  others  are  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Several  ministers  adhered  to  the 
Universalist  connection,  who,  notwithstanding,  agreed 
in  sentiment  with  the  Resioratioiiists.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  considerable  diwslon  of  sentiment 
prevailed,  jiiid  about  the  year  1840  the  Universalists 
in  America  split  into  two  parties,  be.iring  the  names 
respectively  of  Tinjuirluilixls  and  Hivtoralwiiists. 

In  regard  to  the  doclrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  alone- 
inent,  and  free-will,  the  opinions  of  the  Restoration- 
ists are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Unitarians.  In 
church-governmeiit  they  agree  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalisls.  They  maintain  that  baptism  may  be  ad- 
minislered  by  imniersioii,  suffusion,  or  sprinkling, 
either  to  adults  or  infants.  They  hold  the  princi- 
ple, and  observe  the  practice,  of  catholic  oomniu- 
nion,  recognizing  the  right  of  all  Christians  to  sit 
down  at  the  table  of  their  common  .Master. 

REVICXUES  (EccLi;siASTlCAl.).  The  clergy  oi 
the  ancient  Christian  Church  derived  their  support 
from  various  sources.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  voluntary  oblations  or  olTerings  of  the 
[leople.  These  were  of  two  kinds  :  (1.)  The  daily 
or  weekly  oblations  which  were  made  at  the  allar; 
and  (2.)  The  monthly  oblations  which  were  cast  into 
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t!ip.  treasury.  Tlie  fir.st  were  stipiilieii  by  wealtliy 
communicants  on  coining  to  the  eueliarist,  and  con- 
sisted not  only  of  bread  and  wine  to  be  used  in  tlie 
ordinance,  but  also  of  contributions  both  in  money 
and  in  kind  for  the  support  of  the  church  and  the 
relief  of  tlie  poor.  The  second  or  monthly  oblations 
consisted  of  voluntary  contribution.s  specially  cast 
into  the  treasury  of  the  church,  and  divided  once  a 
niontii  among  the  clergy. 

Another  source  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  that 
arising  from  the  annual  produce  of  the  lands  and 
possessions  whicli  belonged  to  the  church.  These 
were  during  the  three  first  centuries  of  little  value  in 
consequence  of  the  church,  instead  of  being  looked 
upon  with  favour,  being  exposed  to  constant  persecu- 
tion. Yet  even  then,  amid  all  the  disadvantages  of  her 
position,  the  church  appears  to  have  bad  both  houses 
anil  lands,  of  which,  however,  her  enemies  ruthlessly 
deprived  her.  But  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  as 
well  as  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  that 
emperor,  gifts  of  land  were  bestowed  upon  the  cluirch 
with  great  liberalitv.  And  even  from  the  imperial 
exchequer  at  that  time  grants  were  readily  made  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy ;  and  a  law  was  passed  en- 
joining the  chief  magistrates  in  every  province  to  fur- 
nish them  with  an  annual  allowance  of  corn  out  of 
the  yearly  tribute  of  every  city.  This  arrangement 
continued  initil  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who 
withdrew  the  allowance.  The  I'^mperor  Jovian,  how- 
ever, so  far  repaired  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
church  as  to  grant  the  clergy  a  third  part  of  their 
former  allowance,  the  national  finances  being  in  a  de- 
pressed state  in  consequence  of  the  connlry  having 
been  visited  with  a  severe  famijie. 

Several  laws  made  b_v  the  Christian  emperors  from 
time  to  time  augmented  tlie  revenues  of  the  church. 
Thus  Constantine  decreed  that  the  estates  of  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors  dying  without  heirs  should  be 
settled  upon  the  church  of  the  place  where  they  bad 
lived;  and  in  like  manner  the  estates  of  ecclesiastics 
dying  wilhont  heirs  were  conveyed  over  to  the 
chuiT.h  by  a  law  of  rheodosins  the  Yoimger  and 
Valentinian  III.  .\notlier  addition  to  the  church 
revemies  arose  from  the  donations  which  were  fre- 
quently made  to  them  of  heathen  temples  and  tlie 
lands  comiectcd  with  them.  Thus  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Alexandria  was  given  to  the  church  by  Con- 
stanfius:  and  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  the  statues 
of  Serapis  and  other  idols  at  Alexandria  were  melted 
down  for  the  use  of  the  church.  But  tlie  chief  part 
of  tlie  revenues  of  the  church  was  derived  (rom  Jirst- 
fruit'!  and  tithes. 

The  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  divided  into  cer- 
tain monthly  or  yearly  poriinns,  and  distributed 
accordingly.  In  the  Western  Cliurch  they  were 
usually  divided  into  four  parts;  of  wliich  one  fell  to 
the  bishop,  a  second  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  a  third 
to  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fa- 
bric nf  the  church,  aiid  other  necessary  uses.  In  some 
thurclies  no  such  division  was  made,  but  the  bishop 


and  clergy  lived  in  connnon.  At  length  endowmeuLs 
began  to  be  bestowed  upon  parish  churches.  The 
founders  of  churches  sometimes  mortified  lands  for 
the  support  of  the  churches  which  they  built,  and  in 
retiu'n  they  were  allowed  the  right  of  patronage. 
This  practice  was  connnenced  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  who  passed  two  laws  authorizing 
and  confirming  it. 

The  revenues  of  the  church  were  ahvaj'S  regarded 
as  devoted  to  God,  and,  therefore,  might  not  be 
alienated  except  for  very  special  purposes.  Thus 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Jlilan,  melted  down  the  com- 
munion-plate in  order  to  redeem  certain  capiives. 
In  such  cases,  however,  the  bishop  was  obliged  to 
have  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  and  the  .approbation 
of  the  metropolitan  or  some  provincial  bishops. 

REVOLUTIOX  SETTLEMENT  (The),  an  ex- 
pression employed  to  denote  the  arrangement  made 
at  the  Revolution  in  1G88,  for  placing  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Scotland  on  a  proper  footing.  That 
it  is  defective  in  various  respects  is  very  generally 
admitted,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  use  the  language 
of  Dr.  Iletherington,  "  Every  candid  reader  will  per- 
ceive, that  the  Revolution  Settlement,  though  not  so 
full  and  [lerfect  as  it  might  have  been  made,  did, 
nevertheless,  contain  and  display,  either  directly  or 
virtually,  all  the  great  princii)les  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chiu'ch,  for  which  she  had  long  contended,  removing 
several  restrictions  which  had  been  left  in  force  by 
the  act  of  1592,  in  particular  the  clause  relating  to 
patronage;  and  realized  to  both  the  church  and  the 
kingdom  an  amount  of  civil  and  religions  liberty 
greatly  beyond  what  had  ever  previously  been  en- 
joyed. By  the  ratiticjilion  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  great  and  sacred  principle  of  Christ's  sole 
Headship  and  Sovereignty  over  the  church,  and  its 
direct  consequence,  her  spiritual  independence,  were 
affirmed  ;  and  by  the  abolition  of  patronage,  the  re- 
ligious rights  and  privileges  of  tlie  Christian  people 
were  secured,  as  far  as  security  coidd  be  given  by 
human  legislation.  Its  defects  were  of  a  negative 
rather  than  of  a  positive  character  ;  and  though  some 
vitiating  elements  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  some 
others  introduced,  of  which  it  could  not  have  been 
very  safely  predicted  whether  the  progress  of  events 
woidd  cause  iheir  development  or  their  extinction, 
still  it  merits  its  lofty  designation,  the  Glorious  Re- 
volution ;  and  for  it,  and  the  precious  blessings  which 
it  secured  to  the  empire  at  large,  our  gratef"ul  thanks 
are  due,  under  Providence,  to  the  persecuted  but  un- 
conquerable Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland." 

A  considerable  party,  however,  of  the  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  admirers  of  Presbyle- 
rianism,  entertain  serious  and  solid  objections  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  Settlement.  This  party, 
including  the  whole  adherents  of  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian principles,  considers  the  eslablishment  of 
presbytery  at  that  time  as  having  been  gone  about 
without  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  separate  and 
independent    functions  of  the  church  and  state  re- 
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spectively.  The  cliiirdi  did  not  present,  her  consti- 
tiiiion  to  the  civil  power  ;  but  the  civil  power  enacted 
it  indcpcniiontly  of  lior  aiitliorilv.  The  settlement 
was  purely  civil  and  secular,  no  part\'  bearini;  an 
ecclesiastical  character  having  been  consulted  in  the 
matter.  ConsidL'raWe  discussion  has  been  maintained 
on  the  qitestion,  whether  or  not  the  Act  of  Setlle- 
inent  recognizes  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  pre- 
viously belonging  to  llie  church.  The  terms  of  the 
act  are  these:  "  liikeas  they,  by  these  presents, 
ratify  and  cst.ablish  the  Confession  of  Faith  now  read 
in  their  presence,  and  voted  and  approven  by  them 
as  the  public  and  avowed  Confession  of  tliis  church." 
The  word.s  of  this  clause  are,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
ambiguous,  and  hence  some  maintain  that  we  must 
understand  them  as  denoting  that  the  state  voted 
and  approved  tlie  Confession,  because  it  was  the 
public  and  avowed  Confession  of  the  church  ;  while 
others  affirm,  that  we  must  understand  them  as  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  public  and  avowed  Confession  of 
the  cliurch,  because  it  was  voted  and  approven  by  the 
state.  The  latter  is  the  view  entertained  by  the 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  hence  they  denounce 
the  Revolution  Settlement  as  Erastian.  And  be- 
sides, they  allege,  it  was  not  the  Confession  of 
Faith  in  its  entire  form,  but  simply  the  doctrinal 
articles  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement to  the  exclusion  of  the  Scripture  proofs 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  document,  and, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  liave  been  omitted.  An- 
other objection  offered  to  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment is,  that  it  sanctions  tlie  interference  of  the  state 
with  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  consii- 
tution  of  her  judicatories.  Tints  the  Act  1090 
declares,  '■  That  the  chin'ch  government  shall  he 
est.abli.<hed  in  the  hands  of,  and  exercised  by,  those 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  were  outed  for  non-con- 
formity to  Prelacy  since  the  first  of  January  IGGl, 
and  such  ministers  and  elders  only  as  they  liave  ad- 
mitted or  received."  And  still  further,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  was  interfered  with  and  controlled 
by  the  state  by  making  it  an  essential  ]irinciple  of 
the  Revolution  Settlement,  that  all  actual  incumbents, 
who  held  charges  under  Episcopacy,  should  be  allow- 
ed to  retain  their  livings  simply  on  taking  the  oaths 
to  the  government  of  King  William.  There  ap- 
pears, also,  to  be  an  evident  infi-ingemcnt  on  the  in- 
dependence of  the  church,  in  that  part  of  the  Act 
1G90,  in  which  the  king  claims  the  power,  when  pre- 
sent in  person,  or  by  his  commissioners,  of  appoint- 
ing the  time  and  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  of 
Assembly;  and  in  the  exorcise  of  the  authority  thus 
vested  in  him,  he  summoned  in  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement the  first  Assembly  of  the  Revolution  church. 
But  one  of  the  most  oljectionable  features  of  the 
Revolution  Settlement,  in  the  eyes  of  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  is  the  non-recognilion  of  the  Cove- 
nants. 

REX  SACRORUM  (Lat.  king  of  sacred  things), 
a  priest  among  tlie  ancient  Romans  to  whom  the 


priestly  power  was  assigned  after  it  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  the  kings.  The  first  who  held  this 
office  was  appointed  at  the  command  of  the  cimsnls 
by  the  college  of  ponlifls,  and  inaugurated  by  tlie 
augurs.  In  the  last  period  of  the  republic  the  office 
was  discontinued,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  re- 
vived during  the  empire,  and  wa.s  not  abolished  until 
the  time  of  Tlieodosius  the  Younger.  The  Rex 
Snrrorum  was  regarded  as  superior  in  rank  to  all  the 
other  priests,  and  even  to  the  Ponlifex  Moximust 
himself.  He  held  office  for  life,  and  wa.s  exempt  front 
all  civil  and  military  duties.  Tt  belonged  to  liini  to 
perform  the  piihlica  mcrci.  which  had  been  wont  to  be 
discharged  by  the  king,  and  it  belonged  to  his  wife,  who 
was  called  Rfgina  Socroriim,  queen  of  sacred  things, 
to  perform  the  priestly  functions,  which  had  been 
discharged  bv  the  king.  'J'lie  Eex  Socrortivi  was 
bound  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  coniitia  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  Rf.oiflt.ium  (which  see).  When  prodi- 
gies occurred  he  was  expected  to  propitiate  the  gods. 
It  was  his  duty  also  to  announce  to  the  people  the 
festivals  for  the  month. 

RHADAMANTHUS.a  son  of  Zens  and  Europa, 
a  judge  in  the  infernal  regions  according  to  the  my- 
thology of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

RHKA,  according  to  Hesiod  a  goddess  of  the 
earth,  and  a  daughter  of  Urantv?  and  Ge.  In  Phry- 
gia  she  was  identified  with  Cybtle.  The  earliest 
scat  of  the  worship  of  this  goddess  was  Crete  ;  she 
had  a  temple  also  at  Athens,  and  in  difl'erent  parts 
of  Greece.  She  was  chiefly  worshipped  at  Pessinus 
in  Galatia,  where  her  sacred  image  is  said  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven.  Rhea,  indeed,  was  the  great 
goddess  of  the  Eastern  world.  She  was  worshipped 
also  in  Rome,  and  had  a  temple  on  the  Palatine-hill. 
Among  animals,  the  lion,  and  among  trees,  the  oak, 
was  sacred  to  Rhea. 

RIIEIXSRKRGERS.     See  Coi.i.rGi.^NTS. 

RIIEMISII  TESTAilENT.  a  Romish  version  ol 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  printed  at  Rheinis  in 
France  in  1582,  accompanied  with  copious  notes  by 
Romish  authors.  This  version,  like  the  Dou.a)-  Old 
Testament,  with  which  it  is  generally  bound  up.  was 
translated  from  the  Vulgate.     See  Doi'AY  Binr.i:. 

RIGORIS'PS,  a  term  of  reproach  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  jANsr.NisTS  (which  sec),  because  of  the 
supposed  scrupulous  preciscness  of  their  jirinciples 
and  conduct. 

RIG-VE'DA,  one  of  the  inost  venerated  of  the 
Vedas  or  Sacred  Rooks  of  the  Hindus.  It  contains 
no  fewer  th.in  1.017  canticles  and  prayei-s  called 
mnntras  Nearly  one  half  of  them  are  addressed 
either  lo  Tndra,  the  god  of  light,  Arjni,  the  god  of 
fire,  or  Vnt-iinn,  the  god  of  water,  which,  as  some 
think,  form  a  trinity  or  triad  of  the  Vaidic  period. 
The  hymns,  composing  an  entire  section  of  the  Rig- 
Vcrla.  are  addressed  to  Soma,  the  milky-juice  of  the 
moon-plant.  The  whole  of  the  four  Vedas  are  writ- 
ten in  Sanskrit,  and  are  accounted  the  most  .ancieni 
as  well  as  the  most  sacred  of  the  Hindu  wrilingg 
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riie  grear  mfiss  of  the  peojile  of  India  believe  tliem 
to  be  as  old  as  eternity,  and  to  liave  come  direct 
from  tlie  month  of  tlie  Creator  himself.  The  age  nsu- 
ally  attributed  to  the  Kig-Veda  is  B.  C.  1200  or  UOO. 
Some  peculiarities  of  this  ant-ieiit  book  are  tlins 
noticed  by  Professor  II.  II.  AVilson  :  "The divinities 
worshipped  in  the  RigVeda  are  not  unknown  to 
later  systems,  but  they  there  perform  very  subordi- 
nate parts,  whilst  tliose  deities,  wlio  are  tlie  great 
gods — the  Diimnjore^ — of  the  subsequent  period,  are 
either  wliolK-  unnamed  in  the  Yidn,  or  are  noticed 
in  an  inferior  and  different  capacity.  The  names  of 
Siva,  of  Mah^d^va,  of  Diu'g,'?,  of  K:lh',  of  R:tma.  of 
Krishna,  never  occur,  as  fur  as  we  are  yet  aware : 
we  have  a  Rudra,  who,  in  aftertimes,  is  identified 
with  Siva,  but  who,  even  in  the  Purilnas,  is  of  very 
doubtful  origin  and  ideutilication  ;  whilst  iutheVdda 
he  is  described  as  the  father  of  the  winds,  and  is  evi- 
dently a  form  of  eitlier  Agni  or  Indra.  The  epitliet 
Kapardin,  which  is  applied  to  him,  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  some  relation  to  a  characteristic  attribute  of 
Siva, — the  wearing  of  his  hair  in  a  peculiar  braid : 
but  the  term  has  probably  in  the  V^da  a  different 
signification  ...  .at  any  rate,  no  other  epithet 
applicable  to  Siva  occurs,  and  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  the  form  in  wliich,  fortlie  last  ton  cen- 
turi!'s  at  least,  he  seems  to  liiive  been  almost  exclu- 
sively worsliipped  iti  India, — that  of  the  Linga  or 
Rlialhis.  Neither  is  there  the  slightest  hint  of  an- 
other important  feature  of  later  Hinduism,  the  Tri- 
murtti,  or  Tri-iuie  combination  of  Brahm:!,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  as  typified  by  the  mystical  syllable  Om,  al- 
though, according  to  high  authority  on  the  religions 
of  antiquity  [viz.  Creiiza-'s],  the  Trimtirtti  was  the 
first  element  in  the  faith  of  the  Hindus,  and  tlie  sec- 
ond was  the  Lingani."  Tn  the  Rig-Veda,  also,  we 
miss  all  allusion  to  the  doctrines  of  caste,  of  trans- 
migration, and  of  incarnation — doctrines  which,  .at  .an 
after  period,  came  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  religious  svstem  of  the  Hindus. 

RIMMON,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Svrians.  worship- 
ped at  Damascus,  where  he  had  a  temple.  This  idol 
is  referred  to  in  2  Kings  v.  18.  He  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  identical  with  Baal,  or  the  Sun  ;  but 
Gro'ius  regards  him  as  the  planet  Saturn. 

RINGS,  orn.anients  composed  of  dili'erent  metals, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  and  even  iron,  winch  have  been 
in  use  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  These  liave 
always  formed  essential  articles  of  female  costume  in 
Eastern  countries.  Rings  were  worn  on  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  fingers,  and  the  corresponding  toes. 
They  were  worn  also  in  the  lobe  of  tlie  ears,  or  some- 
times attached  to  them  by  a  silken  chain,  which  lets 
them  rest  on  the  left  shoulder.  They  were  engraven 
with  images  of  serpents,  and  served,  as  they  do  still, 
ratlier  for  amulets  and  charms  tluui  ornaments. 
Oriental  ladies  have  also  Large  rings  passing  through 
the  .septum  of  the  nose,  and  nearly  touching  tlie 
upper  lip.  Anklets,  or  rings  of  gold  or  silver,  tin  or 
iron,  are  universally  worn  by  Eastern  women  round 


their  legs.  Yoimg  ladies  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt  wear  rings  about  tlieir  ankles,  to  wliicli  ai-e 
attached  a  number  of  little  bells,  so  that  everv  suc- 
cessive step  keeps  them  ringing;  and  as  the  wearers 
pride  themselves  in  this  article  of  dress,  the\'  gen- 
erally walk  at  a  rapid  p.ace  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  noise.  It  is  to  this  custom,  probably, 
that  the  jirophet  Isaiah  alludes,  when  lie  speaks  of 
the  tinkling  ornaments  about  the  feet  of  Hebrew 
women.  "  A  common  ornament  in  use  among  men 
of  rank,"  .says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  is  a  ring  upon  one  of 
the  fingers  of  their  right  hand,  of  the  prev.alence  of 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  we  find  traces  in  the 
generous  welcome  given  to  the  returning  prodigal  ; 
and,  in  the  reproof  addressed  by  the  apostle  James 
to  some  members  of  the  primitive  church  for  tlieir 
unbecoming  and  unchristian  neglect  of  the  poor, 
while  they  paid  ready  deference  to  those  with  gold 
rings.  When  the  seal  npon  the  right  breast  is  not 
worn,  the  impressions  usually  engraven  upon  it 
are  made  upon  a  jewel  in  the  ring,  to  which  prac- 
tice, a  very  striking  reference  is  made  by  Jeremiah  : 
'As  I  live,  saiih  the  Lord,  though  Coniah  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim  king  Judah  were  the  signet  upon  my 
right  hand,  yet  would  I  ])lnck  thee  hence ;'  and  also 
by  Haggai,  '  In  that  day.  saitli  the  Ijord  of  host.s, 
will  I  take  thee,  O  Zerubbabel,  mv  servant,  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  saith  the  I-ord  ;  and  I  will  make  thee  as 
a  si'/net :  for  I  have  chosen  thee.'" 

Rings  have  in  all  ages  been  used  in  connection 
with  niarri.age.  Pliny  mentions  an  iron  ring  as  worn 
by  a  person  betrothed.  In  the  ancient  Greek  Church 
a  special  ceremony  was  observed  in  presenting  the 
ring.  With  a  golden  ring  the  priest  makes  a  sign  ot 
the  cross  upon  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  and  then 
places  it  npon  a  finger  of  liis  right  hand,  thrice  re- 
peating these  words:  "This  servant  of  the  Lord 
espouses  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end.  Amen." 
In  like  manner,  and  wiili  the  same  form  of  words,  he 
]iresents  the  bride  a  silver  ring.  The  groomsman 
tlien  changes  the  rings,  while  the  priest,  in  a  long 
prayer,  sets  forth  the  import  of  the  rings:  after 
which  the  whole  is  closed  with  a  prescribed  form  of 
prayer.  The  use  of  the  ring,  both  in  betrothal  and 
marriage,  is  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned  both  by 
Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  tlie  latter  of 
whom  says,  "  It  was  given  her  not  as  an  ornament, 
but  as  a  seal,  to  signify  the  woman's  duty  in  pre- 
serving the  goods  of  her  husband,  because  the  care 
of  the  house  belongs  to  her."  Isodorus  Ilisjialensis 
says,  "  that  it  was  presented  by  the  husband  either 
as  a  pledge  of  mutual  affection,  or  rather  as  a  token 
of  the  union  of  their  hearts  in  love."  The  ceremony 
is  still  observed  in  almost  all  countries,  both  Po[iisli 
and  Protestant,  of  placing  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  the 
woman  .as  a  part  of  the  marriage  rite,  in  which  case 
it  is  reg.arded  as  a  token  and  pledge  of  the  vow  and 
coveniint  made  by  the  parties. 
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One  indis|iiMisiible  part  ol'llie  liiess  of  ii  liigli  fiiiic- 
Hoiiarv  in  llie  Hasr,  was,  in  aiiciunt  times,  as  appeare 
from  llie  liistoiies  of  .losi'pli  and  Daniel,  an  iinineiise 
gold  rlris;  on  tlie  liand  of  wrist,  wiili  a  signet  or  seal 
on  it,  ciinlaining  tlie  roval  initials  and  arms,  riin-li 
was  llie  ring  wliicli  Pliaracdi  gave  to  .losi-pli.  Tlie 
coiivevance  <>(  tlie  signet-ring  was  a  token  of  investi- 
ture with  civil  oflicc.  A  ring  was  also  worn  by  il 
liisliop  in  llie  ancient  Cliristian  Cliiireli  as  an  em- 
blem of  office,  denoting  liis  espousals  to  tlie  cliiircli, 
and  lieiice  it  was  CiiUed  tlie  ring  of  liis  espousals. 
It  was  given  to  bisliops  on  tlieir  consecration,  with 
these  words  :  "  Receive  the  ring  of  distinction  and 
lionoiir,  the  pledge  of  fidelity,  that  you  may  seal 
what  is  to  be  scaled,  and  open  what  is  to  be  opened ; 
that  von  mav  bind  what  is  to  be  bound,  and  loosen 
what  is  to  he  loosened."  This  ring,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  insignia  of  office,  was  worn  on  different  fin- 
gers, most  iVeqiienlly  on  the  middle  linger  of  the  right 
liaiid.  Investiture  with  the  ring  and  siaiV  was  always 
claimed  by  the  church,  but  often  contested  by  the 
emperors.     See  Invkstitukk. 

KISIIIS,  seven  primeval  personages  in  Hindu  my- 
thologv,  born  of  Brahma's  mind,  and  presiding,  under 
different  forms,  over  each  JIanwantau.v  (which 
see). 

Kri'RS.    See  Ceukmo.niks. 

RITU.VL,  a  book  of  religious  riles  or  forniiilaries 
of  divine  service. 

KIVER  BIIKTH  REX,  a  denomination  of  Baptkls 
which  arose  in  the  United  Slates  of  North  America 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  They  recognize  three 
orders  of  clergy,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons.  Their 
church  ordinances  are  baptism,  feet-washing,  the 
Lord's  Sujiper,  and  the  communion  or  love  feast. 
They  reject  infant-baptism,  and  in  baptizing  they  use 
trine  immersion.  Tl,ey  are  opposed  to  war  in  any 
eircinnslaiices.  and  cannot  therefore  serve  in  the  ar- 
my.    Their  niiiilstors  are  not  educated  for  the  office. 

ROCIIE'l',  a  linen  garinent  worn  by  bishops.  It 
was  a  usual  portion  of  theirdress  in  the  Miildle  Ages. 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  greater  antiipiiiy 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  The  sleeves  of  the 
rochet  were  narrower  than  those  of  the  surplice. 

RODS.  Both  ill  sacred  and  profane  history  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  the  ii.se  of  rods.  Thus 
Moses  is  said  to  carry  a  rod  by  means  of  which  he 
was  enabled,  tliroiigh  Divine  power,  to  perform  mira- 
cles. The  Egyptian  magicians  also  had  their  divin- 
ing rods.  There  are  various  Rabbinical  traditions 
in  reference  to  this  rod.  Thus  Rablii  Levi  says, 
"  The  rod  of  Moses  was  created  on  the  evening  of 
the  Sahhatli,  and  delivered  to  Adam  in  Paradise. 
Adam  delivered  it  to  Enoch,  Enoch  to  Noah,  Noah 
to  Shcm,  .Slieiii  to  Abraham,  Abr.ah.am  to  Isaac. 
Isaac  to  .Jacob  ;  and  .Jacob,  going  down  into  Egypt, 
delivered  it  to  his  son  .Joseph.  When  Joseph  was 
dead,  and  his  house  was  plundereil,  it  w.as  deposited 
in  the  palace  of  I^haraoh.  Now  there  was  one  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians,  named  I'liaraoh,  who   saw  this 


rod,  and  the  characters  engraven  upon  it:  he  coveted 
it  in  his  heart,  and  took  il,  and  brought,  and  planted 
it  in  the  garden  of  the  house  of  .lelhro:  and  he  .saw 
the  rod,  and  no  man  could  apiJioach  to  it  any  more. 
But  when  Moses  came  to  .lethro's  house,  lie  entered 
into  his  g;n-den,  saw  (he  rod,  read  the  characters  that 
were  engraven  upon  it,  and  put  forth  his  hand  and 
took  it."  Some  Rabbles  allege  that  the  virtues  ot 
the  rod  of  Moses  were  owing  to  the  inetVable  name 
Jehovah  which  was  written  upon  it.  In  allusion  to 
the  rod  of  Moses,  when  thrown  upon  the  ground,  be- 
coming a  serpent,  it  is  supposed  that  the  fabulous 
siory  was  devi.sed.  by  the  ancient  heathens,  of  the 
Cdduceu-,  or  rod  of  Mercury,  being  twisted  about 
with  serpents. 

Another  remarkable  rod  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
is  that  of  Aaron,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  which 
miraciilou.sly  blo.ssomed,  and  budded,  and  yielded 
almonds,  thus  showing  the  divine  authority  of  the 
priesthood  as  vested  in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  in  the 
familv  of  Aaron.  In  commemoration  of  the  miracle 
(tod  commanded  Moses  to  lay  up  the  rod  of  Aaron 
within  the  tabernacle,  relaining  its  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, as  some  have  supposed,  as  long  ;is  it  remained 
in  the  sacred  place.  From  this  event  the  ancient 
heathens  are  .said  to  have  derived  the  fabulous  repre- 
sentation of  the  Tlnjr.tus,  or  rod  of  Bacchus,  twined 
with  ivy. 

In  the  spurious  Go.spel  of  the  Nativity  of  (he 
Holy  Virgin,  a  story  is  related  which  accounts  for 
the  custom  of  painting  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of 
.lesus,  with  a  rod  in  his  hand.  The  story  runs  as 
follows  :  When  Mary  had  reached  the  age  of  woman- 
hood she  refused  to  be  married,  because  she  had 
taken  a  vow  of  virginity.  Finding  that  she  adhered 
to  this  resolution,  the  Jewish  high-priest  consulted 
the  Lord,  who  answered,  that  all  the  uum.irried  men 
of  the  house  of  David  must  present  themselves  be- 
fore the  altar  with  rods  in  their  hands,  and  that  he 
upon  whose  rod  the  Spirit  of  God  should  rest  in  tlie 
form  of  a  dove  should  be  the  spouse  of  Mary. 
Among  those  who  presented  themselves  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  command  was  Joseph,  who  no  sooner 
appeared  willi  his  rod  than  a  dove  came  and  rested 
upon  it ;  and  thus  he  was  pointed  out  as  the  husband 
of  Mary. 

.\  rod  has  been  in  all  ages  used  as  an  emblem  o( 
office.  Before  the  Roman  magistrates  were  carried 
the  fasces,  or  a  bundle  of  rods.  The  Salii,  or  priests 
of  Mars,  also  bore  a  rod  in  their  right  hand,  with 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  beat  the  sacred 
shields  as  they  carried  them  in  procession.  A  rod 
was  I'l-equently  employed  for  purposes  of  divination, 
as  in  the  cjise  of  Circe  and  of  Minerva.  In  the  an- 
cient Christian  Church,  a  rod  or  staff  was  carried  by 
a  bishop  as  an  emblem  of  pastoral  anthoritv,  while 
the  Ckosii.k  (which  see)  was  borne  by  an  arcli- 
liishop, 

ROGATION  DAYS  (from  Lat.  Royo,  I  beseech), 
a  name  given  to  the  three  days  immediately  before 
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the  festival  of  Ascension.  Tliey  were  first  instituted 
as  fast  days  by  Mamevtus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  in  tlie 
fifth  century,  and  are  observed  by  the  Cliurch  of 
Rome.  Tliey  were  called  Rogation  Days  from  tlie 
Rogations  or  litanies  chanted  in  the  processions  on 
these  days.  In  the  Cliurch  of  England  they  are 
kept  as  private  fasts,  abstinence  being  coninianJed, 
and  extraordinary  acts  and  exercises  of  devotion. 

ROGA'I'ION  SUNDAY,  tlie  Snnday  immediately 
preceding  the  Rogation  Days  (which  .see). 

ROGATION  WEEK,  tlie  next  week  but  one  be- 
fore Whitsunday,  and  so  called  because  certain  lit- 
anies to  saints  are  then  used. 

ROGUS.     See  Pyra. 

ROM.\,  a  goddess  worshipped  among  the  ancieiit 
Romans  as  a  personification  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Temples  were  erected  in  her  honour  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  tliis 
worsliip  was  paid  to  the  genius  of  the  city  from  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  .Augustus. 

ROME  (Church  of).  In  the  article  Papari/  we 
have  already  treated  of  the  papal  system  in  its  poli- 
lieal  constitution  and  position,  and,  accordingly,  it 
will  be  our  object  at  present  to  restrict  ourselves  ex- 
clusively to  a  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  an  ecclesiastical  commuTiity.  The  articles  of  faith 
of  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  are  to  be  found  in  its  accre- 
dited Creeds,  Catechisms,  Formularies  and  Decrees, 
wliicli  cliielly  consist  of  tlie  Creed  and  Oath  of 
Pope  Pius  IV,  ;  the  Eiiiscopal  oath  of  feudal  al- 
legiance to  the  Pope ;  the  Catecliism  of  the  council 
of  Trent;  the  decrees  of  councils,  particularly  those 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  whose  decisions  respecting 
doctrines,  morals,  and  discipline  are  held  sacred  by 
every  Roman  Catliolic  in  every  country ;  jiapal  bulls 
and  breves  ;  liturgical  books,  such  as  the  Rieviary, 
the  Missal,  the  Pontilicals,  Rituals,  and  devotional 
books.  The  first  mentioned  of  the  Standards,  the 
Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  is  universally  regarded  by  Ro- 
jnaiiists  as  containing  an  accurate  summary  oftlieir 
faith.  "  Non-Catliolics,"  says  Charles  Butler,  "  on 
tlieir  admission  into  the  Catholic  Chiircli,  publicly 
repeat  and  testify  their  assent  to  it  without  restric- 
tion or  qualilicaiion."  It  is  binding  also  upon  all 
clergymen, doctors,  teachers,  heads  of  uiiiversities,aiid 
of  monastic  institutions  and  military  orders.  Com- 
mencing witli  the  Apostles'  Creed  it  details  some  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
concludes  with  an  oatli,  in  which  the  individual  mak- 
ing tliis  profession  of  faitli  not  onl)'  engages  to  "  hold 
and  profess  the  same  whole  and  entire,  with  God's 
assistance,  to  the  end  of  his  lite  ;"  but  also  "  to  pro- 
cure, as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  that  the  same  shall 
he  held,  taught,  and  preached  by  all  who  are  under  him 
or  intrusted  to  his  care,  in  virtue  of  his  office."  In 
this  creed,  which  is  sworn  to  by  every  Romish  priest 
at  his  ordination,  he  solemnly  avows,  that  he  "  nn- 
hesiiatingly  receiv-esaud  professes  all  things  delivered, 
ilelined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  a'cu- 
inenical  councils,  and  especially  by  the  holy  council 


of  Trent,"  The  "  sacred  canons,"  here  referred  to, 
are  the  entire  canon  law;  and  the  "  oecumenical  coun- 
cils," which  Romanists  regard  as  infallible,  are  eight- 
een in  number,  though  they  diti'er  among  themselves 
as  to  the  pi-ecise  councils  which  are  entitled  to  this 
character.  The  French  divines,  in  general,  hold  tliat 
the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  were  oecu- 
menical, while  the  Italians  deny  this,  and  allege  in- 
stead, that  the  councils  of  Lyons,  Florence,  and  the 
fifth  Lateral!,  were  oecumenical.  This  point,  on 
which  the  Gallicaii  and  Italian  churches  are  com- 
pletely divided,  has  never  been  authoritatively  de- 
cided by  the  Pope. 

The  second  of  the  Standards,  to  which  we  have 
r€feiTed  as  binding  on  the  entire  hierarchy  of  the 
Romish  Church,  is  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  which  is  imposed  not  only  on  archbishops  and 
bishops,  but  on  all  who  receive  any  dignity  from  the 
Romish  see.  This  oath,  in  its  original  form,  was 
first  imposed  by  Gregory  VII,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
turv,  but  it  has  since  been  mucli  enlarged. 

The  Catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent,  though  not 
formally  sworn  to  by  Romi>li  priests  in  their  ordina- 
tion vow,  is  generally  classed  among  the  standards 
of  the  church,  and  admitted  to  be  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  her  doctrines.  This  work,  which  was 
published  in  15GG  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  is  not  written  in 
the  usual  form  of  question  and  answer,  but  conti- 
nuouslv  as  a  regular  system  of  instruction  in  doc- 
trinal theology.  In  addition  to  tliese  doctrinal 
standards,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  bulls  of 
h«r  Popes,  are  binding  on  the  whole  body  of  llie  Ro- 
mish Cliurch. 

The  authorized  standards  used  in  the  public  and 
private  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  the  Bre- 
viary, which  contains  the  daily  service;  the  Missal, 
which  contains  the  service  connected  with  the  ad- 
minisfr.ttion  of  the  eucharist  ;  tlie  Pontifical  and  the 
Ritual,  both  books  full  of  important  matter,  chiefly 
in  reference  to  the  furiiis  which  are  to  be  observed  in 
various  religious  ceremonies ;  and,  finally,  various 
devotional  books  which  arc  tacitly  or  openly  .approv- 
ed, such  as  the  "  ofTice  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus 
and  Mary;"  '•  the  Garden  of  the  Soul;"  "the  little 
office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,"  The  Scripture, 
iu  the  Latin  Vulsafe,  is  a  |iart,  according  to  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  of  its 
authentic  standards  of  faith.  To  the  Scriptures,  ,is  re- 
ceived by  Protestants,  they  add  tlie  Apocryphal  books, 
and  receive  them  equally  as  canonical  Scriptures. 
And  in  addition  to  the  Scriptures  every  Roman  Ca- 
tholic is  bound  to  receive  as  an  article  of  faith  what- 
ever the  church  teaches  now,  or  has  taught  in  former 
limes.  Hence  the  celebrated  act  of  faith  which  we 
quote  from  the  Douay  Catechism  ;  ''  0  great  God  ! 
I  tirmly  believe  all  those  sacred  truths  wliich  thy 
lioly  Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches;  becau.se 
thou,  who  art  truth  itself,  hast  revealed  them,  Amen," 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  acknowledged  siand- 
iirds  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  proceed  rapi<lly  tt 
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fketcli  some  of  lior  peculiar  teiietP,  not  tliosB  wliicli 
slie  lioliis  III  common  with  (itlier  clmrclics,  but  those 
wliicli  are  slrittlv  limiled  to  lier  own  cominiminn. 

At  t lie  t'oinidalionof  llie  wliolo  system  of  tlieCliiircli 
of  Rome  lies  her  doctrine  as  to  the  nature,  interprela- 
lion.and  sulTiciency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  a 
UoTuani^t  speaks  of  Scriptnre  he  does  not  mean  tliere- 
hv  the  Old  Testament  in  the  oriLjinal  Ilehrew.  and 
theXewTestamcnt  in  theOri':;tnal  Greek,  but  the  Vul- 
gate I,atin  edition,  or  the  Douay  and  Rhcuiish  trans- 
lations, including  also  the  Apocrypha.  In  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  Church  of  Rome 
maintains  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  judge  for  him- 
self of  the  true  me.ining  of  the  liihle.  Thus  the 
council  of  Trent  expressly  decided  :  "  In  order  to 
restrain  petulant  minds,  tlie  council  farther  decrees, 
1  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  whatever 
'  relates  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  doctrine,  no 
;  one,  confiding  in  his  own  jud:;ment,  shall  dare  to 
''  wrest  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  his  own  sense  of  them, 
I  contrary  to  that  which  hath  been  held,  .and  .still  is 
held,  by  holy  ^^other  Church,  whose  right  it  is  to 
judge  of  the  true  nie.aning  and  interpretation  of 
s.icred  writ,  or  contrary  to  the  inianimous  consent  of 
the  fathers,  even  though  such  interpretation  should 
never  be  published.  If  any  disobey,  let  them  be  de- 
nounced by  the  Ordinaries,  and  punished  according 
to  law."  The  fourth  rule  of  the  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books  points  out,  with  the  ntmost  precision,  the  re- 
strictions which  the  Romish  Church  Lays  on  the 
indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  it  de- 
clares :  "Inasmuch as  it  is  manifest  from  experience, 
that  if  the  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  be  indiscriminately  allowed  to  every  one,  the 
temerity  of  men  will  cause  more  evil  flian  good  to 
arise  from  it,  it  is,  on  this  poii\t,  referred  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bishops  or  inquisitors,  who  may.  by  the 
advice  of  the  priest  or  confessor,  permit  the  reading 
of  ilie  Rible  translated  into  the  vulgar  t(mgue  by 
Catholic  authors  to  those  persons  wliose  faith  and 
piety  they  apprehend  will  be  augmented,  and  not 
injured,  by  it:  .and  this  permission  they  must  have 
in  writing.  But  if  any  shall  have  the  presumption 
to  read  or  possess  it  without  any  such  written  per- 
mission, he  shall  not  receive  absolution  until  he  have 
first  delivered  up  such  Bible  to  the  Ordinary.  Book- 
.sellers,  liowever,  who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  any  person  not 
having  such  permission,  sli.all  forfeit  the  value  of  the 
books,  to  be  applied  by  the  bishop  to  some  pious 
use  :  and  be  subjected  by  the  bishop  to  such  other 
penalties  ,as  the  bishop  shall  judge  proper,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  oflence.  But  regulars  shall 
neither  read  nor  purchase  such  Bibles  wiiiiout  a 
special  license  from  their  superiors." 

On  the  subject  of  Scripture  then,  there  is  a  wide 
ditTerence  between  the  views  of  Romanists  and  those 
of  Protestants.  To  the  Protest.ant  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  obedience  is  the  Scripture  as  contained  in 
the  Olil  and  New  Testaments;  but  to  the  Romanist 


the  Scripture  is  onlv  a  part  of  the  rule,  which,  in  its 
entire  form,  he  regards  as  including  the  Apocryphal 
books,  the  traditions,  and  the  acts  and  decisions  of 
the  church.  And  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  belts  sole  nut  lio- 
ritative  interpreter.  Bishop  Milner,  indeed,  alleges, 
in  his  'End  of  Controversy,'  that  "the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  Scriptures  belongs  to  the  chiu'ch  ;  she  has 
|ueserved  them;  she  vouches  for  them;  and  she 
alone,  by  c<uifronling  the  several  passages  with  each 
other,  and  by  the  help  of  tradition,  authoritatively 
exid.ains  thein.  Hence  it  is  impossible,"  he  adds, 
"  that  the  real  sense  of  Scripture  should  ever  be 
against  her  and  her  doctrine."  Carrying  out  this 
view  the  same  writer  alleges,  that  the  Bible  derives 
its  whole  authority  from  the  church,  declaring  in 
plain  and  explicit  terms  :  "  The  Christian  doctrine 
and  discipline  might  have  been  propagated  and  pre- 
served bv  the  unwritten  word  or  tradition,  joined 
with  the  authority  of  the  church,  though  the  Scrip- 
tures had  not  been  composed." 

According  to  the  council  of  Trent,  the  Gospel,  as 
pre.ached  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  was  contain- 
ed in  written  books  and  in  unwritten  traditiims. 
These  two  are  regarded  by  Romanists  as  of  equal 
authority.  Thus  the  council  of  Trent  decreed ; 
"They  [traditions]  have  come  down  to  us,  either  re- 
ceived by  the  apostles  from  the  lips  of  Christ  him- 
self, or  transmitted  bv  the  hands  of  the  same  apos- 
tles, utider  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that 
these  traditions  relate  both  to  faith  and  morals,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Catholic  Cliurch  by  continual 
succes.sion.  are  to  be  received  with  equal  piety  and 
veneration  (j)ari  pietolii  affectu  ac  revereniid)  with 
Scripture;  ,and  whosoever  shall  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately despise  these  traditions  is  accursed."  Some 
Roman  Catholic  divines  .are  of  opinion  that  tradition 
is  inferior ;  and  others  that  it  is  superior,  to  the  writ- 
ten word.  The  council  of  Trent,  however,  makes 
tradition  equal  to  Scripture,  thougli  when  the  subject 
was  under  discussion  in  the  council,  the  opinions 
were  various  and  contradictory. 

The  Roman  Cinu'ch  claims  for  herself  the  high  and 
exclnsix'e  prerogative  of  infallibility  in  doctrine  aiul 
morals.  Thus,  in  the  Catechism  of  the  council  of 
Trent  we  .arc  told :  "  But  as  this  one  church,  be- 
cause governed  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  err  in 
faith  and  morals,  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  oilier 
societies  arrogating  to  themselves  the  name  of  church, 
because  guided  by  the  spirit  of  darkne-s,  are  sunk 
in  the  most  peniicious  errors,  both  doctrinal  and 
moral."  By  claiming  this  privilege,  she  declares 
th.at  she  cannot  ceiise  to  be  pure  in  her  doctrine,  nor 
can  she  fall  into  any  destructive  error.  She  asserts 
herself  to  be  the  supreme  judge  in  al^religious  dis- 
putes, and  declares  that  from  her  decision  there  is 
no  ajipoal.  Accordingly,  she  claims  the  right;  (1.) 
To  determine  what  books  are,  .and  what  are  not 
canonical ;  and  to  compel  all  Christians  to  receive 
or  reject  them  as  she  ma)'  determine.     (2.)  To  im- 
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part  authority  to  tiie  Word  of  God.  (3.)  To  de- 
tenniiie  and  publisli  tliat  interpretation  of  tlie  Bible 
wliicli  all  mti.st  with  implicit  subinis.sion  receive 
and  obey.  (4.)  To  declare  what  is  necessary  to 
salvation.  And  (5.)  To  decide  all  controversies  re- 
specting matters  of  faith  and  practice.  Btit  while 
Romanists  assert  t'neir  churcli  to  be  infallible, 
there  is  a  variety  of  opinions  among  them  as  to  the 
point  where  this  infallibility  exists.  Some  consi- 
der it  as  vested  in  the  luiiversal  Churcli  scatter- 
ed over  the  world ;  some  lodge  it  in  the  Pope  ; 
others  in  a  general  council  independent  of  the  Pope  ; 
while  many  assert  that  infallibility  belongs  to  a  gen- 
eral council  with  a  Pope  at  its  head.  That  system 
which  places  infallibility  in  the  Pope  singly,  is  called 
the  Italian  or  Ultramontane  system,  and  appears  to 
have  been  embraced  by  the  cotnicil  of  Florence, 
Laleran,  and  Trent.  This  view  of  the  subject  has 
been  rejected  by  many  Romish  doctors,  and  even  by 
many  popes  themselves.  The  Gallicin  Church  has 
always  refused  to  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  his 
Holiness ;  and  in  doing  so  they  coincide  in  opinion 
with  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle. 
The  object  of  infallibility  has  been  one  topic  of  dis- 
putation among  the  partizans  of  the  Italian  school ; 
the  greater  number  of  them  confining  the  Pope's 
infallibility  to  matters  of  faith,  and  admitting  his 
liability  to  error  in  matters  of  fact,  while  a  small 
party  would  make  him  infallible  in  points  both  of 
faith  and  of  fact.  The  Italian  school,  also,  vary  in 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  form  of  infallibility.  While 
this  large  and  influential  party  admit  the  Pope's  lia- 
bility to  err  in  his  private  or  personal  capttoity,  they 
maintain  his  infallibility  in  his  official  capacity.  But 
a  difference  of  opinion  exists  even  here.  Some  re- 
present his  Holiness  as  speaking  with  official  autho- 
rity when  he  decides  in  council.  Others  regard 
those  papal  decisions  alone  as  infallible  which  he 
delivers  according  to  Scripture  and  tradition.  And 
others  still,  limit  his  infallible  decisions  to  those 
which  he  utters  after  mature  and  diligent  examina- 
tioii.  But  the  most  common  variety  of  opinion  on 
this  subject,  is  that  which  regards  the  Pope  as  infal- 
lible wdien,  in  a  public  capacity,  he  teaches  the  whole 
church  concerning  faith  and  morality.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  last  form  of  infallibiliiy  again  are  divid- 
ed into  several  factions.  Sojiie  allege  that  the 
Pontift"  teaches  the  whole  church  when  lie  enacts 
laws  ;  others  when  he  issues  rescripts  ;  others  when 
his  bull  has  for  some  time  been  altixed  to  Peter's 
dour  and  the  apostolic  chancery.  While  the  Ultra- 
montane party  contend  earnestly  for  the  hifallibility 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  the  Cisalpine  pai  ty  con- 
lend  as  earnestly  against  it,  a  numerous  party  main- 
tain that  the  whole  question  of  infallibility  is  one  not 
of  faith  but  of  opinion. 

The  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  form  the  stand- 
ard of  Scripture  interpretation  in  the  Church  of 
■  ome,  as  is  evident  from  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
which  affirms  that  "  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  ac- 


cording to  the  uuaniiuous  consent  of  the  fathers."  In 
the  council  of  Trent  diljerent  opinions  were  enter- 
tained by  the  doctors  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
fathers  in  Scripture  interpretation;  but  the  decision 
of  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  fathers  as  necessary  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Now  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, that  the  uuanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,  on 
any  theological  point  whatever,  cannot  be  obtained. 
-A.ud,  besides,  their  writings  have  not  come  down  to 
us  in  such  a  slate  of  purity  and  integrity  as  to  war- 
rant our  ptitting  entire  confidence  in  them  as  con- 
veying the  real  sentiments  of  their  alleged  authors. 
Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  teach  false  doctrines, 
and  even  heresies;  they  often  contradict  one  another, 
and  are  in  various  respects  defective.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  matters  of  history  their  statements  may  be 
received  with  respect,  but  their  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts can  only  be  received  with  caution,  and  tested 
by  a  reference  to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  "  there  are  truly 
and  properly  seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law,  in- 
stituted by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all  for  every 
one;  to  wit,  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  pen- 
ance, extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matrimony,  and 
that  they  confer  grace ;  and  that  of  these,  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  orders,  aumot  be  reiterated  without 
sacrilege."  Besides  the  ordinary  ministers,  who,  by 
common  law  and  received  usage,  administer  the 
sacraments,  Romanists  hold  that  there  are  also  ex- 
traordinary administrators,  who,  by  concession  in 
cases  of  necessity,  may  disi)ense  these  ordinances. 
In  the  absence  of  the  priest,  a  layman,  or  even  a  wo- 
man, may  baptize,  provided  he  or  she  intends  to  do 
what  the  church  does.  Marriage,  also,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  maybe  iiert'ornied  by  laypersons. 
It  has  been  a  point  disputed  among  Romish  divines, 
whether  angels  as  well  as  men  may  not  administer 
sacraments.  Aquinas  holds  the  affirmative  on  this 
point ;  and  Dens,  after  quoting  him  with  approba- 
tion, says,  "  We  read  in  certain  histories  of  saints, 
that  they  received  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist 
from  an  angel.  The  same  could  be  done  by  a  de- 
parted soul."  Heretics  or  schismatics  may  lawfully 
baptize  according  to  theologians  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  infidelity  or  wickedness  of  the  ad- 
ministrator is  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  valid  adminis- 
tration. The  Catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent  says 
on  this  point,  "  Representing,  as  he  does,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  sacred  functions,  not  his  own,  but  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  minister  of  the  sacraments,  be 
lie  good  or  bad,  validly  consecrates  and  confers  the 
sacraments ;  provided  he  make  use  of  the  matter 
and  form  instituted  by  Christ,  and  always  observed 
in  the  Cathohc  Church,  and  intends  to  do  what  the 
church  does  in  their  administration."  Whatever 
mav  be  the  character  of  the  minister,  it  is  enough,  in 
order  to  secure  the  validity  of  a  Romish  sacrament, 
that  he  has  the  intention  to  do  what  the  church  does 
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Ituinan  C;illiolic  (iiviiirs  iiuilnlain  tliat  tlie  general 
or  priiimrv  effect  of  all  the  sairainents  is  to  produce 
saiictifyin:;  grace;  but,  in  adilition,  cacli  sacrament 
confers  grace  iiecnliar  to  itself.  Some  allege  tliat 
the  sacraments  confer  grace  ex  opere  opemtttis,  tliat 
i.s,  from  tlie  merit  of  the  operator,  whetlier  minister 
or  receiver;  otliers  (x opere  ojierato,  tliat  is,  from  llie 
power  and  influence  of  tlie  work  or  ^acl•:lnlental  ac- 
tion. Tlic  latter  is  the  view  inaiiitaliied  by  the 
coimcil  of  Trent,  both  in  tlieir  deen>es  and  in  tlieir 
Catechism.  A  question  relating  to  tin's  subject 
divided  ll)e  doctors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
Middle  .\ges  into  two  great  sects,  tlie  T/iomisIs  and 
the  ScoHsl-'<,  the  former  asserting  that  grace  was  con- 
ferred physically  by  the  Kacranients  ;  the  latter  main- 
taiiiinj  that  they  produced  this  eflecl  morally. 

In  addition  to  the  gener.il  or  primary  etTcct  of  the 
sacnunents  there  is  also  alleged,  in  Romish  theology, 
to  be  a  particular  or  secondary  effect,  which  they 
nsnally  term  character,  which  is  defined  to  be  "a 
spiritual,  indelible  sign  impressed  on  the  soul  on  the 
reception  of  an  iniler;ible  sacrament,  signifying  a  cer- 
tain spiritual  power  acquired  by  that  sacrament." 
The  only  three  sacraments  which  are  held  to  convey 
this  mysterious  effect,  are  baptism,  coiifiriii.ation,  and 
onlers,  which,  therefore,  do  not  admit  of  reiteration. 
A  varietv  of  opinion  exists  among  Romish  divines  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  character,  mark,  or  sign  ;  but 
the  council  of  Trent  has  given  an  authoritative  ex- 
planation of  it  as  "a  spiritual  iiideliWe  sign  impress- 
ed on  tlie  mind."  The  Thoniisfs  maintained  tliat  it 
has  its  seat  in  the  intellect,  the  Scotists  in  the  will. 

To  the  sacrament  of  baptism  the  Cliureh  of  Rome 
attaches  peculiar  importance,  as  being  "  tlie  origin  of 
sjilritual  life,  and  the  door  of  entrance  into  the 
church,  and  by  which  the  right  is  acquired  of  par- 
taking of  the  other  .sacraments."  A  number  of  cer- 
euionies  have  been  iiitroducod  into  this  ordinance, 
wliieh,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  they  regard 
its  of  great  importance,  and  challenging  deep  vener- 
ation. 

Various  riles  and  ceremonies  are  performed  Ijcfoi-e 
coming  to  the  baptismal  font.  Thus  "  (1.)  The  pre- 
]iaralion  of  blessed  water. — This  is  blessed  on  the 
eve  of  Easier  and  of  Pentecost,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity.  '  In  blessing  these  w.iters  a  lighted  torch 
is  put  info  the  font,  to  represent  the  lire  of  divine 
love  which  is  commnnicatcd  to  the  soul  by  baiitism, 
and  the  light  of  good  example,  which  all  who  are 
baptized  ought  to  give;  and  holy  oil  and  chrism  are 
mixed  with  the  water,  to  represent  the  spiritual  union 
of  the  soul  with  God,  by  the  grace  received  in  baji- 
tism.'  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  baptism  of 
Christ  is  'with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.' 
(Matt.  iii.  11). 

"(2.)  Presentation  of  the  candidate  at  llic  church 
door. — 'The  person  to  be  baptized  is  brought  or  con- 
ducted to  the  door  of  the  church,  .niid  is  forbidden  to 
enter,  as  unworthy  to  be  admittpd  into  the  liouse  of 
Goil,  until   he  has  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  most  dc- 


grading  servitude  of  Satan,  devoted  himself  unre- 
servedly to  Christ,  and  pledged  his  fidelity  to  the 
just  sovereignty  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

"  (3.)  Catechetical  instructions. — The  priest  then 
asks  what  he  demands  of  the  church ;  and  having 
received  the  answer,  he  first  instructs  him  catecheti- 
cally  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Chrisiiau  faith,  of  which 
a  professiim  is  to  be  made  in  baptism. 

"  (4.)  The  exorcism. — This  consists  of  words  of 
sacred  and  religions  import,  and  of  juayers;  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  exjiel  the  devil,  and  weaken  and 
crush  his  power.  The  priest  breathes  upon  him.  and 
says.  Depart  from  nie,  thou  unclean  siiirit,  and  give 
place  to  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter.  Many  signs 
of  the  cross  are  m.-ide  during  this  ceremony.  To  the 
exorcism  are  added  several  other  ceremonies. 

'•  (5.)  Salt. — The  priest  puts  a  little  blessed  .«aU  in- 
to the  person's  mouth,  saying.  Receive  the  salt  of 
wi.sdom ;  may  it  be  unto  thee  a  [iropiiialioii  unto  Kfe 
everlasting!  This  is  designed  to  import,  thai  by  the 
doctrines  of  failh  and  by  the  gift  of  grace,  he  shall 
be  delivered  from  tlie  corrnplion  of  sin,  shall  expe- 
rience a  relish  for  good  works,  and  shall  he  nurtured 
witli  the  food  of  divine  wisdom. 

"  (6.)  The  sign  of  the  cross. — His  forehead,  eves, 
breast,  shoiddcrs,  and  cars  are  signed  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross. 

"(7.)  The  spittle. — The  juiest  recites  anolher  ex- 
orcism, touching  with  }i  little  spittle  the  eai-s  and 
nostrils  of  the  person  to  be  baptized,  and  saving, 
Ephjihallia,  that  is.  Be  thou  opened  info  an  odour  of 
sweetness  :  but  he  lliou  put  to  flight,  O  devil,  for  the 
judgiTient  of  God  will  be  at  hand." 

Otlier  ceremonies  accompany  baptism;  a.s  "(I.) 
The  renuiiciafion. — When  tlie  person  to  be  baptized 
approaches  the  baptismal  font,  in  three  summary  ob- 
ligations he  is  expected  to  renounce  Satan,  his  works, 
and  pomps,  in  answer  to  the  following  iiilerroga- 
lions  :  '  Hast  thou  renounced  S;\tan  ? — and  all  his 
works  I — and  all  his  pomps  ?'  to  each  of  which  he  or 
his  .sponsor  replies  in  the  affirmative. 

"(2.)  The  oil  of  catcchnmens. — He  is  next  anoint- 
ed wiih  holy  oil  on  the  breast  and  between  the 
shoulders  by  the  luiest,  who  makes  llie  sign  of  the 
cross,  saying,  I  anoint  thee  with  the  oil  of  salvation, 
ill  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  that  thou  niayest  have  life 
everlasting. 

"  (.'?.)  The  profession  of  faith. — The  priest  (hen  in 
ferrogates  him  on  the  several  articles  of  the  creed  ; 
and  on  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,   lie  is  bap- 
tized." 

There  are  also  several  ceremonies  which  follow 
the  admiiii.st ration  of  baptism.  Thus  "  (1.)  The  oil  of 
chrism. — The  priest  anoints  wilh  chrism  the  crown 
of  his  head,  thus  giving  him  to  undcisland,  that  from 
the  moment  of  his  baptism  he  is  united  as  a  member 
to  Christ,  his  Head,  and  ingral'ted  on  his  body  ;  and 
that  he  is  therefore  called  a  Christian  from  Christ, 
as  Christ  is  so  called  from  chrism.  It  is  also  said, 
that  tliis  anointing  is  'in  imitation  of  the  nnoiniing 
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of  kings  and  priests  by  God's  command  in  tlie  old 
law;  aiidsignities  that  royal  priesthood  to  wliich  we 
ai-e  raised  by  baptisin.'  According  to  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  'Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood,' &c. 

"  (2.)  The  white  garment. — The  priest  puts  awhile 
garment  on  the  person  baptized,  saying,  '  Receive 
this  garment,  which  mayest  tliou  carry  unstained  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  thou  mayest  have  eternal  life.  Amen.'  In- 
stead of  a  white  garment,  infants  receive  a  white 
kerchief,  accompanied  with  the  saine  words.  '  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  fathers,  this  sym- 
bol signifies  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  to  which  we 
are  born  by  baptism,  the  brightness  and  beauty  with 
which  the  soul,  when  ]Hn-ified  from  the  stains  of  sin, 
is  invested,  and  the  innocence  and  integrity  which 
the  person  who  has  received  baptism  should  preserve 
through  life.' 

"  (3.)  The  burning   light  ;  which   is  then   put  into 
his  hand,  as  an  endjlem  of  the  liglit  of  a  good  exam 
pie,  '  to  signify  that  faith   received   in  baptism,  and 
inflamed  by  charity,  is  to  be  fed  and  augmented  by 
the  exercise  of  good  works.' 

"  (4.)  The  name. — This  is  taken  from  the  cata- 
logue of  saints,  that  this  similarity  might  stimulate 
to  the  imitation  of  the  virtues,  and  to  the  attaiinnent 
of  the  holiness,  of  the  individual  whose  name  he 
bears." 

All  the  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
Romish  ritual  to  be  performed  before,  at,  and  after 
baptism,  are  strictly  enjoined  tipon  every  priest  on 
pain  of  mortal  sin,  unless  great  necessity  interferes. 
Tlie  council  of  Trent  plainly  leaches,  that  this  ordi- 
dance  is  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation ;  so 
that  all  children,  whether  of  Jews,  heretics,  Pagans, 
or  any  other  wlio  die  mdiaptized,  are  excluded  from 
heaven,  and  adults  cannot  be  saved  without  ba[)tism 
either  in  desire  or  in  fact.  The  great  benefit  be- 
lieved to  arise  from  the  ordinance  is,  that  '•  the 
guilt  of  original  sin  is  remitted  by  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  bestowed  in  baptism."  There  are 
two  ways,  however,  in  which,  as  Ronii.sli  divines 
teach  us,  a  inan  m,ay  bejusiified  and  .saved  without 
actually  receiving  the  .sacrament  of  baptism.  The 
first  is,  that  of  an  infidel,  who  may  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Christianity  and  eiribrace  it.  and  yet  be  in 
circumstances  which  [ireehide  opportunity  of  baji- 
tism.  The  second  is  that  of  a  jierson  sutVering  m;n-- 
tyrdoin  for  the  faith  of  Christ  before  he  had  been 
able  to  receive  baptism.  The  latter  is  alleged  to 
have  been  baptized  in  his  own  blood ;  the  former 
to  have  been  baptized  in  desire. 

The  sacrament  of  confirmation  is  regularly  ob- 
served by  the  Romish  Churcli,  being,  in  their  view, 
"  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  the  Lord,  by  which 
the  flolv  Spirit  is  given  to  the  baptized,  constantly 
and  intrepidly  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ."  The 
matter  of  confirmation  is  cJtn.'im,  a  compound  sub- 
stance made  of  oil  of  olives  and  balsam,  and  alter- 


wards  consecrated  by  a  bishop  This  ointment  is 
put  on  the  forehead  of  the  ])erson  in  form  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  when  the  officiating  bishop  repeats 
the  following  form  :  "  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  I  confirm  thee  with  the  chrism  of  sal- 
vation, in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Prayer  and  imposition  of 
hands  accompany  the  forin.  Confiriuation  may  be 
administered  to  all  as  soon  as  ihey  have  been  bap- 
tized ;  but  until  children  shall  have  reached  the  use 
of  reason,  its  administration  is  inexpedient.  "  If  not 
postponed  to  the  age  of  twelve,"  ."ays  the  Caleohistn 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  "  it  should  be  deferred  im- 
til  at  least  the  age  of  seven."  Immediately  after 
the  bishop  has  performed  the  ceremony  of  confinnji- 
tion,  he  inflicts  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the 
person  confirmed,  and  gives  him  the  kiss  of  peace. 
This  sacrament  is  administered  at  Pentecost,  because 
at  that  festival  the  apostles  were  favoured  with  the 
special  ontpoiu'ing  of  the  Holy  Gliost.  The  person 
confirmed  lias  one  godfather  if  a  boy;  and  one  god- 
mother if  a  girl,  of  whom  the  same  things  are  re- 
quired as  of  those  in  baptism.  The  name  of  the 
person  is  sometimes  changed,  and  a  new  one  added 
from  the  calendar  of  saints. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  that  of  transnbstan- 
tiation.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  central  peculiarity 
of  the  whole  Romish  .system.  It  is  thus  described 
by  the  council  of  Trent:  "Whosoever  shall  deny 
that,  in  the  most  lujly  sacrament  of  the  eucliarist, 
there  are  truly,  really,  and  substantially  contained 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
together  with  his  soul  and  divinity,  and,  conse- 
quently, Christ  entire;  but  shall  alfirni  that  he  is 
present  therein  only  in  a  sign  and  figure,  or  by 
his  power, — let  him  be  accursed."  "  Whosoever  shalj 
alllrni  that,  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
eucliarist,  there  remains  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine,  together  with  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ami  shall  deny  that  wonderlul 
and  pecidiar  conversion  of  the  wliole  substance 
of  the  bread  into  bis  body,  and  of  the  whole  sul)- 
stance  of  the  wine  into  his  blood,  the  species  on- 
ly of  bre.ad  and  wine  remaining,  which  conversion 
the  Catholic  Church  most  fitly  terms  '  transubstan- 
tiation,' — let  him  be  accursed."  In  tlie  Romish 
Catechism  we  are  ex])ressly  told,  "  In  the  eucliarist, 
that  which  before  consecration  was  bread  and  wine, 
becomes  after  consecration  really  and  substantially 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord."  And  again,  "  The 
pastor  will  also  inform  the  faithful  that  Christ  wliole 
and  entire  is  contained  not  only  under  either  spe- 
cies, but  also  in  each  particle  of  either  species." 
From  .such  statements  it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  view 
of  Romanists,  after  the  words  of  consecration  have 
been  uttered  by  the  priest,  there  is  in  the  place  of 
the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  substance 
of  the  body  of  Christ  truly,  really,  and  substantially, 
together  with  his  sold  and  divinity;  and  hence  the 
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consccriitcd  host  becomes  an  object  of  adoiatioii. 
Tliecliief.ti-tj'iiiiieiit  of  the  Ivoiiiaii  Ciilhohes  for  tiaTi- 
siib.staiiliiUijii  is  (hawii  from  the  woiils  of  our  Lord, 
"  This  is  my  bodv"— an  expression  wliich  tliey  main- 
tain must  be  iinderslood  jilainly  and  literally  what- 
ever our  senses  or  reason  may  suggest  to  the  con- 
trary. Protestants,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  contend  that 
our  Saviour  speaks  figuratively,  and  means  to  de- 
clare that  the  bread  and  wine  are  symbols  and  em- 
blems of  Christ's  broken  body  and  shed  blood.  Thus 
both  Romanists  and  I'rotestants  alike  believe  in  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  the  former, 
however,  believe  it  to  be  a  corporeal,  the  latter  a 
spiritual  presence. 

Intimately  coiuiected  with  theduelrlne  of  traiisub- 
stantialion  is  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  in  which  the 
Roniish  Church  re|'reseuts  the  whole  Christ  as  olVercd 
np  to  God  in  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  both  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Christ  himself  is  alleged  to 
have  said  the  first  mass,  and  ordained  that  his  apos- 
tles and  their  successors  sliould  do  the  like.  Hence 
he  said,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  The 
bread  used  at  mass  is  unleavened  in  the  Latin  and 
leavened  in  the  Greek  Clmrch.  In  the  former  it  is 
made  thin  and  circular,  and  bears  upon  it  either  the 
figiu'e  of  Christ,  or  tlie  initials  I.  II.  S.,  and  is  com- 
monly called  the  wafer.  There  are  always  lighted 
caiidles  upon  the  altar  during  mass;  and  the  whole 
service  is  conducted  in  the  Latin  tongue.  (See 
Mass). 

The  doctrine  of  transubstaniiation  is  alleged  to 
warrant  the  practice  observed  in  tlie  Romish  Church, 
of  jicrmitting  to  the  laity  communion  only  in  one 
kind.  It  being  maintained  that  Christ,  whole  and 
entire,  sold,  body,  and  divinity,  is  contained  in  either 
species,  and  in  the  smallest  particle  of  each,  the  in- 
ference is  naturally  drawn,  that  whether  the  coimnu- 
nicjint  enjoys  the  bread  or  the  wine,  he  enjoys  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sacrament.  Hence  it  is  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  deny  the 
cup  to  the  laity — a  practice  which  was  introduced 
so  late  its  the  year  1415,  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Basil  in 
1437.  Afterwards  tlie  council  of  Trent  decreed 
in  its  favour,  and  the  Catechism  of  the  council 
thus  defends  it :  "  The  church,  no  doubt,  was  in- 
fluenced by  numerous  and  cogent  reasons,  not  only 
to  approve,  but  conlirm,  by  solemn  decree,  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  communicating  under  one  species. 
In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  caution  was  necessary 
to  avoid  .accident  or  indignity,  which  must  become 
almost  inevitable  if  the  chalice  were  adiuiiiistered  in 
a  crowded  assemblage.  In  the  next  place,  the  holy 
eucharist  should  be  at  all  limes  in  readiness  fur  the 
sick  ;  and  if  the  species  of  wine  remained  lung  un- 
uuusuined,  it  were  to  be  apprehended  that  it  might 
liec'ime  vapid.  Besides,  there  are  many  who  cannot 
hiuir  the  taste  or  smell  of  wine  ;  lest,  therefore,  what 
is  intended  for  the  nutriment  of  the  soul  should  prove 
noxious  to  the  health  of  the  body,  the  church,  in  her 


wisdom,  has  sanctioned  its  administration  under  the 
species  of  bread  alone.  We  may  also  observe,  tiial 
in  many  places  wine  is  extremely  scarce,  nor  can  it 
be  brought  from  distant  countries  without  incurring 
very  heavy  expense,  and  encountering  very  tedious 
and  dillicult  journeys.  Finally :  a  circumstance 
which  |iiincipally  influenced  the  church  in  establi.^h- 
iiig  this  practice,  means  were  to  be  devised  to  crush 
the  heresy  which  denied  that  Christ,  whole  and  en- 
tire, is  contained  under  either  species,  and  asserted 
that  the  body  is  contained  under  the  species  of  bread 
withuut  the  bluod,  and  the  blood  under  the  species 
of  wine  without  the  body.  This  object  was  attain- 
ed by  comuumion  under  the  species  of  bread  alone, 
which  places,  as  it  were,  sensibly  before  our  eyes  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  lailli."     (See  CUALICE.) 

Another  doctrine,  wliich  necessarily  rises  out  of 
transubstantiation,  is  that  which  asserts  that  the 
consecrated  wafer  in  the  sacrament  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped. This  is  plainly  taught  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  which  decrees,  "If any  one  shall  say  that  tliis 
holy  saciament  should  not  be  adored,  nor  solemnly 
carried  about  in  proces.sion,  nor  held  up  publicly  to 
the  people  to  adore  it,  or  that  its  worshippers  are 
idolaters ;  let  him  be  accursed."  This  worship  they 
give  the  host,  as  the  wafer  is  called,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  receiving  it,  but  whenever  it  is  carried  about 
in  the  streets.  Accordingly  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  when  the  sound  of  a  bell  announces  the 
approach  of  a  procession  of  priests  carrying  the  host, 
all  persons  fall  down  on  their  knees  to  adore  the 
consecrated  wafer  as  being  in  very  deed,  in  their  le- 
lief,  the  Sun  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  Tliis 
[iractice  is  of  very  recent  origin,  because  it  was  nut 
until  A.  D.  1215  that  Iransubslantiation  was  declared 
to  be  an  article  of  faith  by  the  council  of  Lateran 
under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  :ind  in  the  following  year. 
Pope  lionorius  ordered  that  the  priests,  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  service  of  the  mass,  sliould  elevate  the 
host,  and  cause  the  peojde  to  prostrate  themselves 
in  adoration  before  it.  Tlie  Missal  declares  :  "  Having 
uttered  the  words  of  consecration,  the  priest,  iniine- 
diately  falling  on  his  knees,  adores  the  consecrated 
host :  he  rises,  shows  it  to  the  people,  places  it  on 
the  corporale,  and  again  adores  it."  AYlien  the  wine 
is  consecrated,  the  priest,  in  like  m.anner,  "  falling  on 
his  knees,  adores  it,  rises,  shows  it  to  the  people,  puts 
the  cup  ill  its  place,  covers  it  over,  and  again  adores 
it."  Both  priest  and  people  adore  the  host  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist,  and  at  other  limes  also, 
in  the  church  whenever  the  sacrament  is  placed  upon 
the  altar  with  the  CiUidles  burning,  and  the  incense 
smoking  before  it,  or  liung  up  in  its  rich  shrine  and 
tabermiele,  with  a  canopy  of  .state  over  it.  The  host 
is  more  especially  worshipped  on  Coifiis  ChrM Day. 
when  it  is  carried  in  solemn  procession  through  the 
streets.  It  is  also  adored  whenever  it  is  carried 
along  on  its  way  to  some  sick  person. 

Penance,  the  term  by  which  the  "  repentance"  of 
Scripture  is  designated  among  Romanists,  is  classed 
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among  tlie  Romish  sacraments.  It  is  intimately 
comieoted  witli  tlie  belief  tliat  tlie  clergy  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  retaining' ami  remitting;  sins,  not 
ministerially,  but  judicially;  not  by  praying  to  God 
on  behalf  of  the  penitent  for  forgiveness,  but  as  a 
judge  or  governor,  pronouncing  him  pardoned.  There 
are  four  points  included  in  or  connected  with  the 
sacrament  of  penance  ;  namely,  absolution,  contri- 
tion, confession,  and  satisfaction.  The  form  of  ab- 
solution used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  is  couched  in 
these  words:  "  I  absolve  thee  from  tliy  sins  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  tlie  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Gliost."  The  second  part  of  penance  is  confession, 
which,  in  the  Romish  sy.stem,  denotes  private  con- 
fession to  a  priest,  termed  auricular  confession,  as 
being  whispered  in  liis  ear.  The  council  of  La- 
teral) decrees  on  this  subject:  "That  every  man 
and  woman,  after  they  come  to  year.s  of  discretion, 
should  privately  confess  their  .sins  to  their  own 
priest,  at  least  once  a-year,  and  endeavour  faithfully 
to  perform  the  penance  enjoined  on  them ;  and  after 
this  they  should  come  to  the  .sacrament  at  least  at 
Easter,  iniless  the  priest,  for  some  reasonable  c;iuse, 
judges  it  fit  for  them  to  abstain  at  that  time.  And 
whoever  does  not  perfonn  this  is  to  be  excomnmni- 
CAfed  from  the  cliurch  ;  and  if  he  die,  he  is  not  to 
be  allowed  Christian  burial."  When  a  penitent  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  confessional,  he  kneels  down  at 
the  side  of  the  priest,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  ."aviug.  "  In  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  lie  then  solicits 
tlie  priest's  blessing  in  these  words  :  "  Pray,  Falher, 
give  me  your  blessing,  for  I  have  sinned."  lie  nest 
repeats  the  first  part  of  the  Coni^tkoh  (which  sec), 
following  it  up  by  a  minute  confession  of  his  own 
iirdividual  sins,  after  which  he  concludes  the  Con- 
fiteor.  The  priest  now  administers  suit.able  instruc- 
tions and  advice,  and  imposes  the  reqnisile  penance, 
which  the  penitent  is  bound  to  perform  in  due  time, 
and  in  a  penitential  S]iirit. 

In  connection  with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
confession,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Riinanists  have 
adopted  a  distinction,  first  bro;iclu'd  by  Thomas  .\ipii- 
iias.  between  mortal  .ind  venial  sin,  'I'he  former  is 
explained  to  be  "  that  sin  which  of  itself  brings  spirit- 
ual death  to  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  of  itself  it  deprives 
the  soul  of  sanctifying  grace  and  cluirity,  in  which 
tlie  spiritual  life  of  the  soul  consists."  The  laiter, 
on  the  other  liaiid.  is  defined  as  being  "  that  sin 
which  does  not  bring  spiritual  death  to  the  soul  ;  or 
that  which  does  not  turn  away  from  its  uliimateend; 
or  wliich  is  only  slightly  repugnant  to  the  order  of 
right  reason."  The  utmost  secrecy  is  enjoined  by 
the  church  upon  the  priesthood  in  regani  to  all  that 
is  known  from  sacramental  confession,  tlie  .seal  of 
confession  being  pronounced  inviolable,  while  against 
its  sacrilegious  infraction  the  church  denounces  her 
heaviest  chastisements.  Peter  Dens,  in  liis  Theo- 
logy, expressly  teaches  that  if  a  confessor  is  in 
lerrogated   concerning  truth   which   lie   has  known 


through  sacramental  confession  alone,  he  ought  to 
answer  that  he  does  not  know  it ;  and  if  necessary 
confirm  the  same  by  an  oath.  The  apology  for  this 
startling  injunction  is  drawn  from  Thomas  Aquinas, 
wlio  says  that  the  confessor,  in  such  a  case,  does  not 
know  that  truth  as  a  man,  but  he  knows  it  as  God. 
Auricular  confes.sion  is  a  practice  of  but  recent  ori- 
gin, nut  having  been  known  to  exist  until  llie  twell'th 
general  council,  which  was  the  fourth  Laleran,  held 
in  the  year  1215  under  Innocent  III. 

In  the  case  of  a  Romanist  burdened  wiih  a  sense  of 
sins  committed  after  baptism,  two  courses  are  pointed 
out  to  him  by  his  spiritual  guides,  either  of  which, 
if  faithfully  followed,  will  terminate  in  liis  absolu- 
tion ;  First,  There  is  the  w.iy  of  contrition,  which  is 
described  by  Romish  writeis  as  "  a  hearty  sorrow  for 
our  sins,  [iroceeding  immediately  from  the  love  of  God 
above  all  things,  and  joined  with  a  firm  purpose  of 
amendmeiit."  But  the  council  of  Trent  lays  down 
the  doctrine  that  the  most  perfect  contrition  cannot 
avail  for  the  reini.ssion  of  sins  unless  accompanied  by 
"  the  intention  of  the  sacrament,"  that  is,  by  the  de- 
sire and  purpose  of  confessing  to  a  priest,  and  ob- 
taining his  absolution.  Hut  secondl;/,  There  is  the 
way  of  attrition,  which  is  described,  in  an  '  Abridg- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine,' as  "imperfect  contri- 
tion arising  from  the  consideration  of  the  turpitude 
of  sin  or  fear  of  punishment ;  and  if  it  contain  a  de- 
testation of  sin  and  hope  of  pardon,  it  is  .so  far  from 
being  itself  wicked,  that  though  alone  it  justify  not, 
yet  it  prepivres  for  justificjition,  and  disposes  us,  at 
least  remotely,  towards  oblaining  grace  in  the  sacra- 
ment."' The  council  of  'I'rent  also  declares,  that 
"attrition,  with  the  sacrament  of  |ieiiance,  will  place 
a  man  in  a  state  of  .'salvation."  The  council  of  La- 
teran,  which  first  established  auricular  confession, 
obliges  all  persons  to  repent  once  a-year  at  least,  and 
go  to  confession  ;  tlie  ]ieriod  specified  lor  the  dis- 
ch.arge  of  this  duty  being  the  time  of  Easter.  It  is 
a  pecidiar  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  tliat.  even 
after  the  eternal  punishment  of  sin  is  remitted,  the 
penitent  must  satisfy  the  justice  oi  God,  as  far  as 
the  temporal  punishiiient  of  sin  is  concerned,  eitlier 
by  doing  voluntary  or  compulsory  acts  of  penance, 
by  oblaining  indulgences,  or  undeigoing  the  penalty 
in  purgatory.  Thus  Romanism  assert.s  a  distinction 
between  the  eternal  and  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  sin,  and  maintains  that  the  former  may  be 
remitted,  while  the  other  still  remains  to  be  endured, 
and  can  only  be  removed  in  the  way  of  satisfaction 
to  the  justice  of  God,  by  the  merit  of  good  woiks,  or 
bv  penal  siiflerings.  In  regard  to  good  works,  Ro- 
manists believe  ill  works  of  supererogalion,  or  works 
done  beyond  what  God  requires;  and  assert  that  a 
person  may  not  only  do  good  works,  but  have  in  re- 
serve a  store  of  merit  so  as  to  liave  enough  for  him- 
self and  to  spare  for  others;  and  this  sujicrabundant 
merit,  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  in  every  age, 
the  Church  of  Rome  professes  to  have  laid  up  in  a 
treasury,  from  which  to  dispense  to  those  who  ha\e 
3t 
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little  or  none.  Dons,  in  liis  '  Tlieolouy,"  diviJessatis- 
f»ctoi-y  woiks  into  three  kinds,  namely,  prayer,  fast- 
ing, imd  alms.  This,  however,  scarcely  exhausts  the 
list,  as  it  does  not  include  voluntary  austerities,  pil- 
grimages, whip[iing,  bodily  tortures,  and  others. 

One  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  lh(!  Romish  Church 
is,  th.-it  "  there  is  a  purg.'itory,  and  that  the  souls 
therein  detained  are  helped  h\  the  sulVrages  of  the 
faithful,  but  especially  by  the  accept.ible  sacriiice  of 
Hie  m.ass."  I'urgatory  is  defined  by  Dens  to  be  ''a 
place  in  which  the  souls  of  the  ]iio»s  dead,  obnoxious 
to  temporal  |Minishnieut,  sutler  enough,  or  ni.akc 
satisfaction. "  Tiiis  then  is  an  intermediate  or  third 
place  for  departed  spirits,  distiiu-t  from  heaven  and 
IkII  ;  .situated.  Dens  alleges,  under  the  earth,  conti- 
guiiiis  to  hell,  and  the  seat  of  a  purgatorial  tire,  in 
which,  by  the  endurance  of  pain,  venial  sin  is  ex- 
piated ill  respect  of  its  guilt.  None  who  die  in  mor- 
tal sill  which  is  uiiexpiated  are  believed  to  enter  pur- 
gatory, but  only  those  who  have  left  in  a  slate  of 
grace,  though  subject  to  the  punishment  due  to  ve- 
nial sins,  of  which  the  eternal  punishment  has  been 
remitted,  and  also  to  that  which  is  due  to  mortal  sins 
imperfectly  expiated.  The  punishment  of  purgatory 
consists  ill  dt'i>iivatioii  of  the  bealilic  vision  of  God, 
rind  in  actual  suffering  v.-hieli  is  indicled  by  inate- 
ri.al  lire  of  the  same  nature  with  oiir  elementary 
fire.  Its  duration  varies  according  to  the  iiinnberof 
venial  sins  to  be  expiated,  or  according  to  the  pleni- 
tude of  prayers,  alms,  and  masses  offered  for  the 
liberation  of  sutVering  souls.  Cardinal  Rellarmine 
says,  "It  is  tlie  general  opinion  of  divines,  that  all 
the  souls  which  are  in  purgatory  have  assurance  of 
their  salvation."  Newly-baptized  jiersons,  martyrs, 
and  those  who  die  immediately  after  absolution 
from  a  priest,  do  not  pass  into  [niri^Uory,  but  go  di- 
rectly to  heaven.  The  mode  of  deliverance  frimi  pur- 
gatory is  held  by  Uomanists  to  be  twofold  :  tirsi,  Kv 
personal  suffering  till  the  very  last  mite  of  the  debt 
due  to  f! oil's  justice  is  paid  ;  and  secondly,  Hy  the  in- 
terposition of  the  church,  which  takes  place  in  sev- 
eral ways;  as  (I.)  l?y  procuring  masses  to  be  said 
for  them;  (2.)  15y  indulgences;  and  (.3.)  Hy  the  suf- 
frages of  the  failliful  variously  given,  by  prayers, 
otVerings,  purchasing  masses,  and  so  forth. 

In  eonneclion  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  may  be 
mentioned  the  practice  of  jiraying  for  the  dead,  winch 
is  extensively  carrieil  out  by  the  Church  of  Uome. 
IJoniish  writers  generally  allege,  that  there  are  five 
places  to  which  departed  spirits  are  consigned.  Hea- 
ven is  the  residence  of  thi^  holy,  and  hell  of  the  finally 
damned;  the  Liiiihiis  Tiifaiifiim  is  the  department 
for  inlants  ;  the  Li'iiiIdi.i  Patnim  for  the  fathers  ;  and 
purgaiory  for  the  righteous  under  venial  sins.  IIcll 
is  )ilaced  the  lowest,  purgatory  the  next,  then  the 
Linibiis  fur  inlimls;  and  uppermost,  though  still  un- 
der the  earth,  is  the  jilace  for  the  Fathers,  or  those 
who  died  before  the  advent  of  the  Sa\iour. 

Another  practice  intimately  associated  with  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  is  that  of  indulgences,  which  is 


one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Church  of 
Home.  The  theory  of  indulgences  is  thus  explained 
by  Delahogue,  one  of  the  standard  authorities  i^f 
Maynooih:  "Indulgences  remit  even  in  God's  for- 
um the  debt  of  temjxnal  punishment,  which  wouhl 
else  remain  to  be  salislied,  either  in  this  life  or  in 
]iurgatory,  al'ter  the  remission  of  the  guilt  of  sin 
They  derive  their  etilcaey  from  the  treasure  of  the 
church,  which  treasure  consists,  primarily,  of  the 
merits  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  ;  for,  as  a  single 
drop  of  Ills  blood  was  sufficient  for  the  redemption 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  there  remains  an  infi- 
nite hoard  of  his  merits  at  the  disposal  of  the  church 
for  the  service  of  her  children ;  and  secondarily,  of 
the  merits  and  satisfactions  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
other  saint.s,  who  underwent  far  .severer  sufi'crings 
than  their  own  sins  required  ;  which  superabundance, 
and  almost  superfiuity  of  sufl'erings  of  others,  forms 
a  bank  or  deposit,  out  of  which  the  church  may 
make  disbursements  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
faithful,  in  the  way  of  |)aynient  for  the  punishment 
or  .satisfactions  due  from  them."  The  Pope,  as  the 
sovereign  dispenser  of  the  church's  treasury,  has  the 
power  of  granting  plenary  indulgences  to  all  the 
faithful ;  but  a  bislio])  of  granting  indulgences  only 
ill  his  own  diocese,  liellarinine  alleges  that  indul- 
gences directly  belong  to  the  living,  but  indirectly  to 
the  dead,  no  otherwise  than  as  the  living  do  perforin 
the  works  enjuined  for  the  dead.  Indulgences  were 
first  brought  into  active  operation  in  the  time  of  the 
Crus;ides,  when  plenary  indulgences  were  offered  to 
those  who  engaged  in  the  Holy  War  against  the 
Infidels.  But  their  influence  was  first  fully  brought 
out  during  the  Romish  jubilees  first  instituted  by 
Boniface  VIII.  in  1.300,  when  multitudes  Hocked 
to  Rome  under  the  impression  that  they  would 
there  obtain  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins.  The  view 
of  many  Romanists,  however,  is,  that  an  indulgence 
means  nolhing  more  than  a  release  of  tempor.al  pun- 
ishment due  for  sin  already  pardoned. 

Extreme  unction  is  also  regarded  as  a  s.aernnient 
of  the  Cliureli  of  Rome.  It  is  defined  by  Dens  to  be 
"  a  sacranienf  by  which  a  sick  person  is  anointed  with 
.sacred  oil  by  a  priest  under  a  prescribed  form  of 
win-ds  for  the  purpose  of  healing  both  mind  and 
body."  This  sacrament  is  alleged  by  Romanists  to 
have  been  inslituted  by  our  Lord,  intimated  by  Mark 
vi.  13,  and  afterwards  recommended  and  published 
by  James  v.  14,  15,  "Is  any  sick  among  you?  let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ?  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  :  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and'lhe  Lord  shall  niise  him  up;  and  if  he 
have  connnitte.d  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him." 
The  matter  of  extreme  unction  is  divided  into  the 
proximalc  and  reinole.  The  remote  matter  is  oil 
of  olives  blessed  by  a  bisliop:  and  the  proximate 
is  anointing,  or  the  use  and  applicjilion  of  oil.  There 
are  se\en  anoinfiiigs,  one  for  each  of  the  five  senses, 
and  the  other  two  for   the  breast  and  feet.     The 
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aiioiiitiiig  iiuist  lie  in  tlie  foi'ni  of  ;i  cross,  and  may 
be  made  by  tlie  tluuiib,  or  by  a  rod,  at  tlie  opiioii  of 
die  administrator.  The  form  of  tlie  sacrament,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  Koman  ritual,  is  in  tliese  words  :  "  By 
tliis  holy  miction,  and  through  his  great  mercy,  may 
God  indulge  thee  whatever  sins  thou  hast  commit- 
ted by  .sight,  &c.  Amen."  It  is  disputed  among 
Ilumish  divines  whetlier  a  deprecatory  or  indicative 
form  of  words  is  to  be  iLsed.  The  subjects  of  tliis 
sacrament  are  baptized  persons,  wlio  are  dangerously 
sick;  it  may  be  aduiiiiislered  also  to  the  aged  wlio 
are  not  sick,  but  are  apiiroaohing  near  to  death. 
Its  effects  are,  according  to  the  council  of  Trent,  va- 
rious, including  (1.)  Sanctifying  grace;  (2.)  Sacra- 
mental or  actual  graces;  (3.)  Cleansing  from  the  re- 
mains of  sin.  and  comfort  of  mind  ;  (4.)  Kemission 
of  .sins;   (5.)  Bodily  healing. 

Ill  the  Romish  hierarchy  the  clergy  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  tlie  secular  and  the  regular,  the  for- 
mer exercising  .some  public  function,  and  the  latter, 
who  are  also  termed  monks,  living  according  to  some 
specilic  rule.  The  orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  are  seven  in  number,  viz.  porter,  reader, 
exorcist,  acolyte,  sulxleacoii,  deacon,  and  priest.  Of 
tliese  some  are  greater,  which  are  also  called  "  holy  ; " 
some  lesser,  wliich  are  also  called  "minor  orders." 
The  greater  or  holy  orders  are  subdeacon,  deacon, 
and  priest  ;  the  lesser  or  minor  orders  are  porter, 
reader,  exoi'cist,  and  acolyte.  The  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  ministers  to  their  office  is  termed  "  ordina- 
tion," or  "the  sacrament  of  orders."  This,  according- 
ly, is  one  of  tlie  seven  Romish  sacraments  by  wliich  it 
is  held,  "  grace  is  conferred  "  and  '■  a  character  is  im- 
pressed which  can  neither  be  destroyed  nor  taken 
away."  "  Whoever,"  says  the  council  of  Trent, 
"  shall  affirm  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  given  by 
ordination;  let  him  be  accursed."  The  institution 
of  this  sacrament  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  last  Supper,  when  our  blessed  Lord  declared, 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  tliereby,  as  the 
council  of  Trent  alleges,  apiidinting  his  apostles 
priests.  It  is  also  maintained  by  Romish  divines, 
that  at  the  same  time  the  apostles  were  created  bish- 
ops and  received  power  to  ordain  others.  Speaking 
of  the  extent  of  the  power  conferred  on  ministers  by 
ordination,  the  Catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent 
declares,  "This  power  is  twofold,  of  jurisdiction,  and 
of  orders :  the  power  of  orders  has  reference  to  the 
body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  holy  eucharist ; 
that  of  jurisdiction  to  his  mystical  body,  the  church  ; 
for  to  this  latter  belong  the  government  of  his  spirit- 
ual kingdom  on  earth,  and  the  direction  of  the  faith- 
ful in  the  way  of  salvation.  In  the  power  of  orders 
is  included  not  only  that  of  consecrating  the  holy 
eucharist,  but  also  of  preparing  the  soul  for  its  wor- 
thy reception,  and  whatever  else  has  reference  to  the 
sacred  mvsteries." 

By  Romanists  generally  tonsure  is  considered 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  orders,  that  is,  the 
hair  of  the  head   is  cut  in    the   form  of  a   crown, 


and  is  worn  in  that  form,  enlarging  the  crown  ac 
cording  as  the  ecclesiastic  advances  in  orders.  The 
power  of  ordaining  ministers  according  to  the  Ro- 
mish system  is  vested  in  bishops,  but  priests  or  pres- 
byters who  are  present,  are  allowed  to  join  the 
bishops  in  the  ordination  of  elders;  and  yet  ordina- 
tion by  presbyters  or  by  Protestant  bishops  is  pro- 
nounced invalid.  The  essential  ordaining  act  is  held 
to  be  the  delivery  of  the  sacred  vessels,  as  was 
declared  by  the  council  of  Florence  in  1439,  in  these 
words  :  '■  The  matter  or  visible  sign  of  the  order  ot 
priesthood  is  the  deliveiy  of  the  chalice,  with  wine 
in  it,  and  of  a  paten  with  bread  upon  it,  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  to  be  ordained.  This  act  is  ac- 
companied with  these  words  pronounced  by  the 
ordaining  bishop:  "Receive  tlien  power  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  celebrate  masses,  both  for 
the  living  and  for  the  dead.  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  Before  the  delivery  of  the  vessels,  however, 
the  bishop,  and  after  him  the  priests  who  may  be  pre- 
sent, impose  hands  on  the  candidate ;  a  stole  is  then 
plact'd  npon  his  shoulders  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  hands  of  the  c.mdidafe  being  now  anointed  with 
sacred  oil.  he  receives  the  sacred  vessels.  Finally, 
placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  candidate,  the 
bishop  says,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost;  whose 
sins  ye  shall  forgive,  tlipy  are  forgiven  them,  and 
whose  sins  ye  shall  rclaiii,  they  are  retained." 

Matrimony  is  afliruHHl  by  the  Romish  Church 
to  be  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  instituted  bv 
Christ,  signifying  and  conferring  grace.  The  parties 
are  exhorted  to  confess  and  receive  the  eucliarist 
three  days  before  the  marriage.  To  prove  that  mar- 
riage is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  Romanists 
chiefly  refer  to  Eph.  v.  32,  where  the  Apostle  Paul, 
speaking  of  the  love  which  exists  between  liu.'iband 
and  wife,  and  taking  occasion  from  that  to  allude  to 
the  love  of  Christ  to  his  church,  uses  these  words, 
"  This  is  a  great  mystery,"  which  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion renders  "  Sacramentinn  hoc  niagmim  e^t"  this  is 
a  great  sacrament.  The  word  in  the  (ircek  is  mys- 
terion,  a  inystery,  which,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole 
scojie  of  the  passage,  the  apostle  uses  not  in  re- 
ference to  marriage,  but  to  the  iniioii  of  Christ  with 
his  people,  tlie  verse  running  tlius,  "This  is  a  great 
mystery ;  but  1  sjieak  concerning  Christ  and  his 
church."  In  regard  to  marriage,  the  council  of  Trent 
teaches  that  the  church  hath  power  to  annul  any  of 
the  impediments  mentioned  in  Leviticus,  add  new 
ones,  or  dissolve  any  which  are  now  in  use.  The  Pope 
claims  the  power  of  granting  dispensations  where  the 
parties  proposing  to  marry  are  within  the  degrees 
prohibited  by  Scripture.  The  Clun'ch  of  Rome  lays 
it  down  as  unlawful  for  any  one  to  marry  who  is  in 
holy  orders,  or  has  adopted  a  religious  life.  The 
marriage  of  Roman  Catliolics  with  heretics  has  al- 
ways been  deprecated  by  the  Romish  Church.  If, 
however,  such  a  union  does  take  place,  the  pmniise 
is  generally  extoned,  that  every  effort  shall  be  made 
to  induce  the  heretical  party  to  embrace  the  Romish 
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f»itli,  Riiil  llmt  all  tlie  eliildren,  tlie  fruit  of  such  inar- 
liai^i^  aliall  he  e<liicafeti  in  tlic  Uomish  religion. 

The  Cluucli  of  K')ine  claims  to  be  the  only  true 
church  upon  the  earth  united  under  the  Pope  as  a 
visible  head;  and  the  Douay  Catechism  explicitly 
declares,  ''He  who  is  not  in  due  coinicclion  and 
subordination  to  the  Pope  and  general  councils  must 
needs  be  dead,  and  cannot  be  accounted  a  nieniber  of 
the  church."  To  constitute  a  nicmbcrof  the  church, 
Romanism  requires  three  qualilicalions ;  namely,  pro- 
fession of  faith,  use  of  tlie  same  sacraments,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Pojic.  Thoy  set  forth  also  various 
notes  or  marks,  by  which  they  conclude  their  church 
to  be  the  only  true  one.  r>ellarmine  counts  !is  many 
as  tifieen  marks  of  a  true  church,  but  recent  Uomish 
writers  confine  them  to  four, — unity,  sanctity,  catho- 
licity, anil  apostolicity.  By  the  lirst  they  mean  ex- 
ternal unity  under  one  visible  earthly  head,  .ind  a 
unity  in  faitli  and  doctrine;  by  the  second,  an  im- 
erring  profession  of  the  true  religion  without  the 
least  intermixture  of  error  ;  by  the  third,  they  intend 
to  declare  that  they  are  the  universal  church  of 
Christ  throughout  the  whole  world  ;  and  by  the  last, 
they  denote  that  their  doctrine  is  that  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  their  ministry  the  regular  and  exclusive 
successors  of  the  apostles.  In  addition  to  these, 
which  are  adduced  as  the  principal  marks  of  a  true 
clun-ch,  Romanists  are  accustomed  to  bring  forward 
other  marks  as  in  favour  of  their  church,  such  as  its 
antiquity,  its  alleged  power  of  working  miracles,  its 
perpetuity,  the  variety  and  number  of  its  memler.', 
the  possession  of  the  gift  of  propliecy,  the  confession 
of  the  adver.saries  of  the  Clnistian  name,  the  unhapjiy 
end  of  persecutors,  and  temporal  pro.sperity.  It  is 
uimecessary,  however,  to  adduce  such  marks  as 
these,  a  number  of  which  are  questionable  notes  of  a 
Christian  church;  it  would  be  enough  if  the  advo 
cates  of  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  conld  clearly  establish 
that  her  doctrines  and  practices  were  identical  with 
those  which  were  taught  aiul  observed  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles ;  and  that  in  nothing  has  she  deviated 
from  the  purity  of  the  primitive  church.  To  prove 
this  would  be  to  establish  an  irrefragaljlc  claim  to  be 
the  true  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  resting  upon  the 
sure  fomidation,  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 

To  account,  however,  for  her  evident  departure 
from  the  faith  of  the  early  church,  .is  laid  down  in  the 
Word  of  God,  the  Roman  Church  claims  the  right 
of  ordaining  articles  of  faith,  and  impo.siiig  doctrines 
to  be  received  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  does  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  admit  the  authority  of  the  church, 
that  he  expressly  declares,  "  If  the  Pojie,  throngh 
mistake,  should  command  vice  and  forbid  virtue, 
the  church  woidd  be  bound  to  believe  that  vice  is 
good  and  virtue  evil ;  unless  she  would  sin  against 
conscience;"  and  to  the  same  ciVect  Cardinal  Haro- 
nius  asserts,  "It  depends  upon  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  have  what  he 
wishes  .-^acred,  or  of  authority  in  the  whole  church." 


Thus  the  authority  of  the  Pojio,  as  the  earthly  brad 
of  the  church,  is  regarded  as  superior  to  the  inspired 
Word  of  God. 

.And  not  only  does  the  Church  of  Rome  attribute 
to  the  Pope  su[)reine  spiritual,  but  many  of  her 
learned  doctors  attribute  to  him  also  supreme  tcni- 
lioral  power.  Tims  Bellarmine  mentions  it  as  the 
opinion  of  various  writers,  "  tli:it  the  Pope,  by  di- 
vine right,  hath  supreme  power  over  llie  whole  world 
both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  atVairs."  Thomas 
Aquinas  says,  that  "the  Pope,  by  divine  right,  hath 
spiritual  and  tenipoial  power  as  supreme  king  of  the 
world ;  so  that  he  can  impose  taxes  on  all  Chris- 
tians, and  destroy  towns  and  castles  for  the  preser- 
vaiion  of  Christianity,"  In  various  periods,  accord 
ingly,  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church,  have 
the  popes  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of  de- 
posing civil  rulers,  and  absolving  subjects  from  alle- 
giance to  their  sovereigns.  (See  Papacy,  Popi;,) 
The  accession  of  temporal  power  to  the  papacy  was 
not  accom]ilished  until  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
was  efiiected  by  the  real  or  pretended  grants  of  Pepin 
and  Charlenuigne, 

Resides  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  we  have  thus  rapidly  sketched,  there 
are  various  others  of  an  interior  or  subordinate  kind, 
which,  however,  are  sutluieiitly  important,  both  in 
their  nature  and  results,  to  deserve  !U)tice,  We  re- 
fer to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  is  strictly 
enforced — the  marriage  of  churchmen  being  accomit- 
ed  "a  pollution;"  the  doctrine  "that  the  saints 
reigning  together  with  Christ  are  to  be  honoured  and 
invocatcd,  tlmt  they  otVer  up  prayers  to  God  for  us, 
and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  venerated  ;"  "  that  the 
linages  of  Christ  and  of  the  mother  of  God,  ever 
Virgin,  and  akso  of  the  other  saints,  are  to  be  liad 
and  retained  ;  that  due  honour  and  veneration  are 
to  be  given  to  them;"  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
ought  to  be  honoured  with  a  higher  degree  of  vener- 
ation than  the  other  faints.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  worship  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  distinguishes  it  Irom  all  Protestant 
churches,  namely,  ih.il  the  .services  of  the  chmvh  are 
conducted  in  the  l.atiu  l:inguage.  The  articles  of 
fiiith  mainlained  by  the  Church  of  Rome  were  au- 
thoritatively declared  by  the  coiuicil  of  Trent  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  have  undergone  no  change 
since  that  time,  with  the  single  exception  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conceiition  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  which  for  centuries  had  been  a  subject 
of  aiigi-y  confrover.sy,  was  declared,  in  1854,  by 
Pius  IX.  to  be  liencelbrth  an  article  of  I  lie  Roniiuli 
faith. 

Since  the  Reformat i(Ui  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  history  of  Roiniinism  has  been  little  more  lliaii 
the  history  of  the  . I  ivSUiTS  (which  see).  One  main 
object  which  that  Society  has  ever  ke])l  in  view  .since 
its  lirst  formation,  has  been  to  reclaim  the  heretics, 
and  win  them  back  to  the  true  fold,  as  thcv  term 
the  church.     It  was  no  ordinary  pressure  from  with- 
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out,  therefore,  wliicli  led  Gaii^:inelli  in  1773,  lo  abo- 
lish an  oi'cier  wliicli,  for  two  centuries,  had  done  so 
much  good  service.  The  power  of  Rome  was  evi- 
dently on  tlie  wane.  Infidelity  now  took  the  place 
of  religion  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Burope. 
The  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  religion,  un- 
der every  form,  disappeared.  But  witli  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  present  century  Rome  once  more 
revived.  Pius  VII.  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair, 
which  Protestants  had  begun  to  think  would  never 
more  be  re-occnjiied.  Tlie  pajial  power,  however, 
was  for  .some  years,  from  this  date,  the  mere  sliaiiow 
of  a  name  ;  his  Holiness  was  tlie  si:bmissive  slave 
of  Napoleon  Buonapartd.  But  in  1814,  the  li'inr- 
bon  dynasty  was  restored,  .and  the  Church  of  Rome 
liade  fair  to  resume  its  wonted  authority  and  in- 
fluence, not  in  France  alone,  but  throughout  all  the 
European  states.  The  Jesuits  were  re  established 
by  a  decree  of  the  Pope  himself;  the  Inquisition  re- 
sumed operations  in  Spain  ;  the  Gallican  Church, 
which  had  long  asserted  its  independence,  was  made 
wholly  subject  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  civil  liberty 
was  trodden  under  foot,  and  tlie  church,  with  lier 
proud  pretensions,  held  everywhere  dominant  rule. 
Nor  did  Britain  herself  escape  from  the  ensnar- 
ing influence  of  Rome.  Since  the  RevoUition  of 
1688,  it  had  been  judged  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  to  subject  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  to  certain  civil  restrictions.  These,  how- 
ever, had  gradually  disappeared.  In  1829,  the  last 
of  these  civil  disabilities  were  removed,  and  Romanists 
in  common  witli  Protestants  were  declared  eligible  to 
seats  in  the  British  legislature.  Tlie  bill  passed, 
though  not  without  the  most  violent  opposition, 
and  from  that  time  the  Churcli  of  Rome  has  felt  lier- 
.self  in  possession  of  a  vantage  ground  from  which  to 
extend  her  influence  in  every  part  of  the  British  em- 
|)ire,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Churches,  schools, 
monasteries,  and  colleges  liave  sprung  up  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  One  of  the  chief  objects,  indeed,  to  which 
the  energies  of  the  Roman  Church  have  been  directed 
for  tlie  last  thirty  years,  has  been  the  conversion  of  Bri- 
tain, and  its  snbjectioM  to  the  authority  of  the  papal 
bee.  For  this,  with  unremirting  zeal,  she  has  laboured, 
planned,  and  prayed.  But  her  ze.al  in  this  work  seems 
to  have  outgrown  her  discretion  ;  and  her  rashnes.s, 
instead  of  tending  to  acciuiiplisli  her  object,  is  likely 
to  postpone  it  to  an  indefinite  period,  if  not  to  ren- 
der it  ntterly  hopeless.  In  1851,  the  Pope  conse- 
crated Dr.  Wiseman  cardinal-archbishop  of  West- 
minster, and  at  the  same  time  parcelled  out  the 
country  into  different  districts,  conferring  upon  the 
bishops  of  these  districts  ecclesiastical  authority  over 
•■hem,  and  giving  them  titles  the  same  as  those  which 
belong  to  the  Protesfant  bishops  as  barons  of  the 
realm.  The  Protestant  feeling  of  England  was  now 
stirred  to  its  depths,  and  parliament,  in  consequence, 
passed  a  bill  declaring  it  penal  to  usurp  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  or  to  use  in  any  way  the  olTensive 
titles.     The  pulpits  of  all  denominalions,  from  one 


end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  resounded  wiili 
denunciations  of  this  papal  aggression.  But  in  the 
face  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  the  Cluircli  of 
Rome  has  been  steadily  and  noiselessly  making  pro- 
gress in  Britain.  From  the  Anglo- Catholic  orTrac- 
tarian  parly  in  the  Church  of  England,  she  has  met 
with  powerful  assistance,  and  no  fewer  than  200  of 
the  clerg}'  of  that  churcli,  along  with  a  considerable 
ninnher  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  laiiy,  have  pas.s- 
ed  over  to  Romanism  ;  and  numbers  of  those  who, 
holding  Anglo-Calholic  principles,  still  remain  within 
the  pale  of  the  English  Cliinxh,  are  busilv  nndermiii- 
ing  the  Protesiantism  of  her  people,  by  inculcating 
doctrines  and  introducing  ceremonies  which  are  tho- 
roughly Romish.  The  same  process,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  is  going  forward  in  Scotland,  and 
among  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  in  particular  the 
leaven  of  Roniani>m  is  silently,  but  surely,  working 
the  most  injurious  cfiecls.  The  state  of  the  Churcli 
of  Rome  in  Gre.at  Britain  stands  thus:  According  lo 
the  Roman  Catholic  nirectory  for  1859,  her  priests 
amount  in  number  to  1.222.  lior  chapels  to  926,  her 
monasteries  lo  34,  and  her  nunneries  to  110.  For 
the  support  of  schools  in  Great  Briiain,  she  recei\es 
from  govennnent  the  sum  of  £.'J6,314  7s.  3d.  Be- 
sides, she  has  now  ten  colleges  in  England,  and  one 
in  Scotland. 

Of  late  years  the  Church  of  Rome  has  met  with 
the  most  eiiconrngiiig  success  in  the  United  Stales 
of  America,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of 
Romish  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  more  especially 
from  Ireland.  Largo  sums  of  money,  su[iplied  by 
foreign  societies,  have  enabled  it  to  establish  nu- 
merous educational  and  charitable  inslitutions,  as 
well  as  to  erect  a  splendid  hiciarcliy,  which  gives  it  an 
imposing  anpearance,  and  strengthens  not  a  litlle  its 
power  of  gaining  proselytes.  At  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Slates,  tlie  Romi.-h 
Church  found  a  footing,  and  it  is  idenlified  with  t'  e 
history  of  one  of  the  oldest  Slates  of  the  North 
American  Confederation.  Yet,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  jieriod,  it  has  remained  a  small  and 
comparatively  nnimiiortatit  bodv.  Of  this  we  have 
a  remarkable  proof  in  the  fact,  that  of  the  signatures 
attached  to  the  declaralion  of  Independence,  only 
one  was  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic.  Only  within 
the  last  twenty  years  has  Romanism  begun  to  exer- 
cise a  powerful  influence  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Schaft' calculates  that  the  Roman  Church  may  now 
number  nearly  2,000,000  of  members,  not  quite  one- 
twelfih  of  the  popniaiion  of  the  Union.  It  was  no 
farther  back  than  1790  that  Iier  first  Epi.scopal  see 
was  founded  at  Baltimore,  and  now  she  lias  a  dio- 
cese in  almost  every  Stale  of  the  Union,  including 
six  archiepiscopal  sees,  of  which  Baltimore,  New 
York,  and  Cincinnati  are  the  most  imporlant  and 
inflaenlial.  The  Church  of  Rome  embraces  wiih- 
in  her  pale  a  very  large  part  of  the  populatloii 
of  the  world,  amounting  probably  to  not  fewer  th.an 
140,000,000.     Her  faith   is  the 'established  religion 
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in  Iliily  anil  Sicily,  in  Spain  and  I'oilugal,  in  llie 
kingdom  of  Siiidinia,  in  Belgium  Bavaria,  and 
Ki>me  of  the  minor  German  stales,  in  seven  of  tlie 
Swiss  cantons,  in  the  Austrian  CMi|iiie,  and  in 
France.  It  is  also  the  established  i-eli:,'iun  of  Mexi 
CO  and  of  tlie  South  Amcncan  reiniblics  and  king- 
doms, as  well  as  of  tlie  Spanisli  and  I'oi'tuguese 
colonies.  Homaii  C'atliolics  are  numerous  in  some 
of  the  I'rolesUiut  states  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  more  especially  Ireland.  Tlicy  are  foiuid  in 
considerable  iiiunbers  in  Russia,  Tiukey,  and  tlie 
United  States;  and  there  are  Syrian,  Greek,  and 
Armenian  Catholics  who  acknowledge  the  Roman 
see.  Numbers  of  them  are  also  found  scattered 
throughout  India,  and  otiicr  countries  of  the  East. 

UO.MANTICISTS,  a  cUissof  thinkers  which  arose 
in  Germany  towards  the  end  of  liie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  chief  object  was  to  introduce  a  new  Re- 
ligion of  Humanity  and  Art.  They  were  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Ideal  in  opjiositioii  to  tlie  Real,  seeking 
to  resolve  religion  into  poetry,  and  morality  into 
aesthetics.  Their  favourite  philosopher  was  Schi^ll- 
iiig.  and  their  favourite  divine  Sclileiermacher.  Tliey 
nnderlook  the  del'ence  of  inediicval  superstition,  and 
admired  the  obscure  for  the  sake  of  its  obscurity. 
'■  Tliey  attempted,"  says  Mr.  Vaugliaii,  "  tiie  con- 
strnctiou  of  a  true  and  universal  religion,  by  heap- 
ing together  the  products  of  every  recorded  religious 
falsity,  and  bowing  at  all  shrines  in  turn."  The 
book  which  mo.st  fitly  represents  this  school  in  Eng- 
land is  the  '  Sartor  Resartus'  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
The  Geriuaii  liomaiiticists  despised  the  Reformation 
on  aesthetic  grounds  as  uuroinantie,  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  them  ended  by  passing  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  school  began  gradually  to  lose  its  pres- 
tige, and  has  now  disappeared. 

ROOD,  a  name  given  to  a  CiiUClFlx  (which  see), 
in  Romish  cliurclies. 

ROODLOF  T,  a  gallery  in  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship,  where  a  cnicitix  or  rood  is  placed.  It 
usually  contains  also  other  iin.ages,  more  especially 
of  the  Virgin. 

ROOD  SCREEN,  a  screen  in  [larish  churches  in 
Eiii;l,iiid,  separating  the  cliancel  from  the  nave,  on 
whieli  was  formerly  the  rood  loft. 

ROS.VRY.  an  iniplement  of  devotion  in  use  among 
Romanists,  which  enables  lliem  to  pray  according  to 
a  mimerica!  arrangement.  It  consists  of  a  string  of 
beads,  composed  of  fifteen  decades  of  smaller  beads 
for  the  Ave  ^faria,  and  having  a  larger  bead  between 
each  teii  for  the  Pater  Kuster.     See  Bkads. 

KOSARY  (Ci;Ki;.MONy  of  tiif.).  a  ceremony  prac- 
tised among  the  Moli.-inimedans  on  sjiecial  occasions. 
It  is  called  in  Arabic  Sohhat,  and  is  usually  perform- 
ed on  the  night  succeeding  a  burial,  whicli  receives 
the  name  of  the  night  of  desolation,  in  which  tiie 
soul  is  believed  to  remain  in  the  body,  after  which  it 
departs  to  Hades,  there  toawait  its  liualdooin.  The 
manner  in  wliich  the  ceremony  of  the  Rosary  is  gone 


tlirough  on  that  occasion,  extending  to  three  or  four 
hours,  is  thus  described  by  JMr.  Macbride,  in  lii> 
•  Mohainmedau  Religion  Explained:'  "At  niglil, 
likees,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty,  assemble,  and 
one  brings  a  rotary  of  1,000  beads,  each  as  large  as 
a  pigeon's  egg.  Tliey  begin  with  the  sixty-seventh 
clia|iter,  then  say  three  limes, -God  is  one;'  then 
recite  the  last  cha|)ter  but  one  and  the  first;  and 
then  say  three  times,  '  O  God.  favour  tlie  most  ex- 
cellent, and  most  happy  of  thy  creatures,  our  lord 
.Moliammed,  and  his  family  and  coin|ianioiis,  and 
preserve  tliein.'  Towliicli  ihey  add,  'All  who  com- 
memorate thee  are  the  mindful,  and  those  who  omit 
cominemoraling  thee  are  the  negligent.'  They  next 
repeal  3,000  times,  'There  is  no  God  but  God,'  one 
holding  the  rosary,  and  connling  each  repetilion. 
After  each  thousand  they  sometimes  rest  and  lake 
coffee;  then  100  times  (f  extol)  'the  perfection  ot 
God,  with  his  praise;'  then  the  .same  number  of 
times,  '  I  beg  forgiveness  of  God  the  great  ;'  aftei 
which  50  limes,  'The  perfection  of  the  Lord,  the 
Eternal;'  then, 'The  perteclion  of  the  Lord,  the 
Ijord  of  might,  exempting  him  from  that  which  ihev 
ascribe  to  him,  and  peace  be  on  the  apostles,  and 
prai.^e  be  to  God,  tlie  Lord  of  all  creatures.' — Korjtu, 
XXXVII.  last  three  verses.  Two  or  three  then  leciie 
three  or  four  more.  This  done,  one  asks  his  com- 
panions, '  Have  ye  transferred  (the  merit  oO  wdiat  ve 
have  recited  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased?'  Tliev 
reply,  '  We  have  ;'  and  add,  '  Peace  be  on  the  apos- 
tles.' This  concludes  the  ceremony,  which,  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  is  repeated  the  second  and  third 
nights." 

KOSARY  (TllK  Fli.^'l'KRNITY  OF  TIIK  Hoi.Y),  a 
societ)'  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  formed  for 
the  regular  repetition  of  the  rosary,  in  hoiumr  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

ROSENFELDERS.  a  sect  mentioned  by  the 
Abbe  Gregoire  in  bis  '  Histoire  des  Sectes  Reli- 
gienses,'  as  having  originated  in  Geriiiaiiy  abtuit  the 
year  176.^.  It  was  foimiled  by  one  Hans  Roscu- 
feld,  from  whom  it  took  its  iianie.  and  who  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  and 
bis  apostles  were  impostors.  He  asserted  that  he 
was  to  collect  the  rour-aiid-twenty  elders  inentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  at  their  head  was  to 
govern  the  world.  The  impostor  wiis  seized  at 
length  by  the  Prussian  authorities,  and  sentenced  to 
be  whipped  and  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  fortress  o( 
Spaiidaii.  His  Ibllowers,  however,  were  not  dis- 
persed until  1788,  when  they  quietly  disappeared. 

ROSICRUCIANS,  a  name  given  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  a  class  of  chemists  who  combined 
the  study  of  religion  with  the  search  after  chemical 
secrets.  Some  writers  regard  the  term  as  com- 
pounded of  rosa,  a  rose,  and  crux,  a  cross;  others 
consider  it  a  coni])oiiiid  of  rrw.  dew,  and  cnix,  a  cross. 
.-V  Rosicrucian  then  was  literally  a  philosopher,  who, 
by  means  of  dew,  sought  for  light,  that  '\»,  for  llie 
substance   of  the   pliilosopher's  stone.     The  name 
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was  at  first  applied  to  an  imaginary  a^socjiatioii  de- 
scribed ill  a  little  book  wliicli  ai)peared  aaoiiyniously 
aiioiit  A.  D.  1610,  and  excited  great  sensation 
lln-oiigliont  Germany.  It  was  entitled  '  Tlie  Dis- 
ooveiy  of  tlie  Brotlierliood  of  the  Honoia-able  Order 
of  tlie  Rosy  Cross,'  and  dedicated  to  all  llie  scliolars 
and  magnates  of  Europe.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  liave  been  written  by  Valentine  Andrea. 
The  nature  of  its  contents  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Vaiigban,  in  his  '  Hours  with  tlie  Mystics:'  "  It  coni- 
incnced  with  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  and  other  worthies  of  anti- 
qidty,  on  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  a  gen- 
eral reform  in  those  evil  times.  The  suggestion  of 
Seneca  is  adopted,  as  most  feasible,  namely  a  seciet 
confederacy  of  wise  philantliropists,  who  sliall  labour 
p\ervwhere  in  unison  for  this  desirable  end.  The 
book,  then  announces  the  actual  existence  of  such  an 
association.  One  Christian  Rosenkreuz,  who.se  tra- 
vels in  the  East  bad  enriched  him  with  the  highest 
treasures  of  occult  lore,  is  said  to  have  communi- 
cated his  wisdom,  under  a  vow  of  secresy,  to  eight 
disciples,  for  whom  he  erected  a  mysterious  dwell- 
ing place  called  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is 
slaled  further,  thai  this  long-bidden  editice  had  been  at 
last  discovered,  and  within  it  tlie  body  of  Rosenkreuz, 
untouched  by  corruption,  though,  since  his  death,  one 
hinidred  and  twenty  years  had  passed  away.  The 
surviving  disciiiles  of  the  institute  call  on  ihe  learned 
and  devout,  who  desire  to  co-operate  in  their  pro- 
jects of  reform,  to  advertise  their  names.  They 
themselves  Indicate  neither  name  nor  i)lace  of  ren- 
dezvous. They  describe  themselves  as  Iruo  Protes- 
tants. They  expressly  assert  that  they  contemplate 
no  political  movement  in  hostility  to  the  reigning 
powers.  Their  sole  aim  is  the  diminution  of  the 
fearful  sum  of  human  sufiering,  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, the  advancement  of  Iciirniiig,  science,  universal 
enlightenment,  and  love.  Traditions  and  manu- 
scripts in  their  possession  have  given  them  the  power 
of  gold-making,  with  other  potent  secrets;  but  by 
(heir  wealili  thev  set  little  store.  They  have  »;rf7(«/, 
in  com)iarison  with  which  the  secret  of  (he  alchemist 
is  a  trifle.  But  all  is  subordinate,  with  them,  to 
their  one  higli  purpose  of  bcncfiling  their  fellows 
biith  in  body  and  soul."  This  famous  book  gave 
rise  to  keen  discussion  ;  some  regarding  the  associa- 
tion of  Rosicrucians,  which  it  jirofessed  to  describe, 
as  a  fabulous,  and  others  as  a  real  society.  The  au- 
thor of  the  production,  who  was  a  noted  I^iUlhcran 
divine,  at  length  published  a  treati.se  explaining  that 
the  work  which  had  given  rise  to  so  much  angry 
disciLssion  was  wholly  fictitious.  Even  this  disclo- 
sure, however,  did  not  prevent  many  enthusiastic 
persons  from  continuing  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
the  Rosicrucian  brotherhood,  and  professing  to  be 
acquainted  with  its  secrets.  Gradually  the  name 
Rosicrucian  became  a  generic  term  embracing  every 
species  of  occult  pretension — arcana,  elixirs,  tlieiilii- 
liisopher's  stone,  theurgic  ritual,  symbols,  initiations. 


In  general  usage  the  term  is  associated  more  espe- 
cially with  that  branch  of  the  secret  art  wliicli  has 
to  do  with  tlie  creatures  of  the  elements.  See  THliO- 
SOPHISTS. 

ROTA,  one  of  tlie  most  august  of  the  tribunals  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  comjiosed  of  twelve  pre- 
lates from  di;lerent  nations.  Each  auditor  of  the 
Rota  has  four  notaries  or  registers,  and  the  senior 
auditor  performs  the  function  of  president.  This 
tribunal  meets  in  the  Apostolical  palace  every  Mon- 
day and  Friday  except  during  vacaiions.  They  take 
cognizance  of  all  tliose  suits  in  tlie  territory  of  the 
church  wliicli  are  brought  in  by  way  of  appeal,  as 
also  of  matters  beneficiary  and  patrimonial.  This 
tribunal  does  not  give  a  definite  judgment  in  a  case, 
but  its  decisions  are  liable  to  be  revised  by  the  Rope 
should  tlie  party  appeal.  The  Rota  commences  its 
sittings  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  continues  to  meet 
twice  a-week  till  the  1st  of  July.  The  auditors  of 
the  Rola  have  the  power  of  granting  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  civil  and  in  canon  law. 

ROWITES,  tlie  followers  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Row,  Dumbarlon.shire,  Scotland,  who  was  de- 
posed ill  1831  from  the  oftice  of  the  holy  ministry, 
for  holding  erroneous  opinions  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  faith,  and  the  uiiiver.sality  of  the  divine  par- 
don flowing  from  the  atonement  of  Christ.  The 
novel  opinions,  so  zealously  propagated  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  were  first  broached  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Erskine,  advocate,  who,  in  a  Treatise  on 
Faitli,  plainly  avowed  Sandeiiianian  views,  maintain- 
ing faith,  in  its  very  nature,  to  be  a  purely  intellec- 
tual act,  and,  therefore,  wholly  dejiendent  on  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  mind  ;  while,  in  another 
Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Election,  he  denied  that 
fundamental  doctrine,  as  it  is  usually  maintained  by 
Calvinists,  and  taught  that  man  is  provided  with  an 
abiiity  to  believe,  Christ  being  in  every  man  as  the 
light  and  the  life.  In  the  use  of  their  rational 
[lowers,  Mr.  Erskine  taught,  men  are  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ;  and  it  is  by  the  possession  of  ra- 
tional powers  that  they  become  capable  of  doing  so. 
The  ability  consequently  is  universal;  and  as  there 
is  salvation  provided  for  all,  so  are  all  able  to  em- 
brace it.  Christ  died  for  all,  and  hath  obtained  par- 
don for  all  by  tlie  death  of  his  cross;  and  the  only 
distinction  among  men  is,  that  some  accept  of  this 
pardon,  and  nuiltitudes  reject  it.  The  promulga- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  universal  pardon  led  to  an 
animated  controversy,  in  which  various  treatises 
were  published  on  both  sides.  In  1828  Mr.  Erskine 
gave  to  the  world  his  Essays  'On  the  Unconditional 
Freeness  of  the  Gospel;'  and  in  1830  he  avowed  as 
his  creed  what  has  been  usually  styled  the  Row 
heresy.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  rise  of  these 
new  doctrines  was  speedily  abated,  partly  by  the  de- 
position of  Mr.  Campbell,  their  chief  advocate,  and 
partly  by  the  rise  of  the  Irvingite  hcre.sy,  which  in- 
culcated the  peccability  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
but   more  especially  the  continuance  of  the  e.xtiaor- 
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diimry  gifts  of  llio  Siiirll  in  llie  CIiiiicli  of  Cliiist, 
even  at  tliis  <l;iy.  A  piirty  now  nrose,  wlio  not  only 
believed  in  the  possihility  tlmt  lliese  shifts  niiglit  lie 
manifested  even  now,  Itnt  wlio  actnally  cnsjaged  in 
liropliesvins;  and  speaking  in  nnknown  tongnes. 
(See  AposTOi.tc  Catiiomc  Ciiuucii.)  This  nnex- 
pecled  movement  drew  away  tlie  attention  of  the 
])iil)lie  from  the  doclrincsof  Uowism,  and  ihe  system, 
in  course  of  time,  was  entirely  lost  si^^lit  of.  Mr. 
Campbell,  however,  who  has  always  borne  a  high 
eharaeter  for  piety  and  zeal,  still  declares  his  iiecu- 
liar  tenets  to  a  limited  nundjer  of  followers,  and  has 
liilelv  published  a  work  on  the  atonement,  in  which 
his  Rowite  sentiments  are  maintained  with  great 
ability  and  acnteness. 

ROWKAW.-V.  one  of  the  eight  Nauakas  (which 
see),  or  piincipal  places  of  tormoiil  in  the  system  of 
niiitlii/nn. 

RUBRICS,  rules  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Di 
vine  service  is  to  be  performed.     These  were  for- 
merlv  printed  in  a  red  character,  and  hence  the  name 
from  ly.it.  ruhfr,  red.     All  the  clergy  of  Ihe  Clnirch  of 
England  pledge  themselves  to  observe  the  Rnbrics. 

RUnR.\.  a  Hindu  deity  of  tlie  Vaidic  period. 
He  is  descrilted  in  the  Vdda  as  the  father  of  the 
winds.    At  a  later  period  he  is  ideniiliod  with  SiilVA. 

RULER  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE.  See  Svna- 
GOGUi-:  (Rtn.icR  of  tiih). 

RUSSO-GUEEK  CHUIJCH.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion among  the  Russian  penple  allogether  nnsiip- 
])orted  by  history,  that  Christianity  was  first  intro- 
duced into  their  country  by  the  aposlles.  Andrew, 
they  allege,  tirst  jilanted  a  cross  on  llie  hills  of  KiefV. 
and  predicted  that  the  light  of  divine  grace  shoidil 
shijie  forth  on  that  spot.  The  most  credible  histo- 
rians, however,  date  the  conversion  of  the  Rus- 
sians from  Pag;uiism  to  Christianity  no  farther  back 
than  the  ninth  century.  At  that  period,  Ruric,  the 
chief  of  a  band  of  Scandinavian  adventurers,  called 
Varinglans.  and  having  also  the  peculiar  surname  of 
Rosses,  conquered  several  Slavonic  and  Fiiniish 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  slate,  which  took  from  its  founders  the 
name  of  Russi.-i.  During  the  reign  of  this  founder 
of  ihe  Russian  Empire,  a  riinarkable  event  occurred 
which  brought  the  Scandinavian  conquerors  into 
closer  contact  with  Greece,  and  thus  led  them  to  be 
come  aecpiainled  wilh  Christianity  under  the  form  of 
the  Eastern  or  Greek  Clunxli.  The  event  to  which 
we  refer  is  thus  described  by  Couiil  Knvsinski,  in  his 
'Sketch  of  the  Religious  Hislory  of  the  Slavonic 
\alions  :'  "Two  Scandinavian  chieftains,  called 
Oskold  and  Dir,  who  liad  arrived  with  Ruric  from 
their  common  comilry,  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Ciinslanlinople,  by  descending  the  course  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  is  probable  that  their  object  was  sim- 
ply to  enter  into  the  imperial  service,  as  was  fre- 
quently done  by  their  connlrymen  ;  but  having  seiz- 
eil.  on  their  w;iy.  Ihe  town  of  KiolT,  they  established 
Ihere  a  dominion  of  their  own.     Having  increased 


their  forces  by  fresh  arrivals  of  their  countrymen, 
and  probably  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  they 
nnide  n  piralical  expedilion  in  866  to  the  shores  of 
the  Thracian  Hosphoriis.  They  commilled  great 
ravages,  and  even  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  where 
the  name  of  the  Russians  was  then  lieard  for  the  first 
time.  A  storm,  ascribed  by  tlie  Greeks  to  a  mira- 
cle, scattered  and  [larlly  deslroyed  the  piratical 
fleet;  and  the  Byzanline  writers  who  describe  this 
event,  add,  that  the  Russians,  terrified  by  the  mira- 
cle, demaiidcil  baplism;  and  an  encyclical  letter  of 
the  patriarch  I'hoiius,  issued  at  the  close  of  8G6, 
corroborates  this  slatement.  Be  that  as  it  mav. 
there  are  many  traces  of  Christianily  having  begun 
about  that  time  to  spread  amongst  the  .Slavonians  of 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Scandinavian  conquerors.  This 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  commercial  intercouiTc 
which  existed  between  these  Slavonians  and  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  whence  traders  probably  visited  Kiofl'and  oilier 
Slavonic  countries.  The  dominion  of  the  Khozin-s, 
friends  to  the  (ireek  emperors,  and  which  liad  lieen 
established  over  those  parts  previously  to  the  .arrival 
of  the  Scandinavians,  could  not  but  be  favourable  lo 
these  relations." 

For  above  a  cent  my  after  this  jicriod  Paganism 
continued  to  be  the  dominant  religion  in  ihe  n('w 
Russian  Empire;  but  the  constant  intercourse  which 
was  m.-iinlained  with  the  Greeks  tended  to  spread 
Christianily  among  tbein  to  a  considerable  cxieni. 
At  length,  in  A.  D.  1145,  ihe  Russian  grand  prince, 
Igor,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Greek 
Empire,  in  which  the  difference  between  his  Chris- 
tian and  I'agau  subjects  is  distinctly  recognized, 
and  mention  is  made  of  a  church  dedicated  to  Elijis 
at  Kieff,  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  the  cen- 
tre from  which  Christi.anity  was  diffused  over  the 
surrounding  districts.  Thus  there  were  three  reli- 
gions existing  at  that  time  in  Russia,  the  Scjindina- 
\iaii,  the  Slavonian,  Jiml  the  Christi.an. 

On  Ihe  death  of  Igor,  his  widow  Olga  assumed 
the  reins  of  govennnent  during  the  minority  o( 
her  son,  Sw.atoslav.  At  an  early  period  of  her  re- 
gency she  beg.'in  to  turn  her  thoughts  towiirds  re- 
ligion, and  on  comparing  Clnisliauily  wilh  the  other 
modes  of  worship  ]iraelised  in  her  dominions,  she 
seems  to  have  formed  so  decided  a  preference  for  it, 
that  in  a.  n.  955  she  travelled  to  Constantinople  in 
(U-der  to  receive  Christian  baplism  at  the  hands  of 
the  patriarch  of  that  city.  The  Russian  princess 
was  received  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Greek  em- 
peror himself,  Conslantine  Porphyrogcnetus,  led  her 
to  the  baplisniiil  font,  and  gave  her  the  name  of 
Helena.  The  example  of  the  regent  was  followed 
neither  by  her  son,  nor  by  any  considerable  ninnher 
of  her  subjects.  But  Svialoslav,  though  he  refused 
to  adopt  Christianily  as  his  own  faith,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  conlenijit  tor  Christians,  prohibited 
none  from  being  baptized  who  wished  publicly  lo 
profess  their  belief  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 
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Alter  tlie  deiith  of  Sviatoslav,  wliu  liiid  reiiiaijied 
a  I'agau  till  liis  dying  day,  a  contest  among  his  sons 
for  tlie  cliief  rule  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  wliich 
ended  in  the  elevation  of  one  of  them,  Vladijnir,  to 
the  throne.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the 
new  emperor  manifested  great  zeal  for  tlie  honour  of 
his  Pagan  gods.  He  caused  a  new  statue  oi  Perwi, 
with  a  silver  head,  to  be  erected  near  his  palace.  On 
Ills  return  from  a  warlike  expedition,  in  which  he 
had  met  with  great  success,  he  resolved  to  show  his 
gratitude  to  the  gods,  by  ofl'ering  a  human  sacrilice. 
The  clioice  of  the  victim  (ell  on  a  young  Varangian, 
the  son  of  a  Christian,  and  brought  up  in  that  faiih. 
The  unhappy  father  refused  the  \iclini,  and  the  peo- 
ple, enraged  at  what  they  deemed  an  insult  to  their 
prince  and  their  religion,  stormed  tlie  house,  and 
murdered  both  father  and  sen,  who,  in  consequence, 
have  been  canonized  by  the  Russo-Greek  Church  as 
its  only  martyrs.  The  fame  of  the  warlike  exploits 
of  Vladiuiir  spread  far  and  wide,  and  Mohamme- 
dans, Jews,  Latin,  and  Greek  Christians,  vied  with 
one  another  to  gain  liim  over  to  iheir  respec- 
tive rehgions.  '■  He  sunnnoned  his  boyars,"  we 
are  told  by  luiramsin,  ■•  took  their  opinions,  and  de- 
puted ten  of  them  to  examine  the  religions  in  ques- 
tion in  the  countries  where  they  were  professed. 
The  envoys  went  forth  and  returned.  Mahometan- 
ism  and  Catholicism  they  had  seen  in  poor  and  bar- 
barous provinces  ;  but  they  had  witnessed  with  rap- 
turous admiration  the  soleumities  of  the  Greek 
leligioii  in  its  maguiticent  metropolis  and  adorned 
with  all  its  pouip.  Their  rejiort  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  Vladimir  and  on  tlie  boyars.  '  If  the 
Greek  religion  was  uot  the  best,'  they  said,  '  Olga 
your  ancestress,  the  wisest  of  mortals,  would  never 
have  thought  of  embracing  it.'  The  graud-piince 
resolved,  therefore,  to  follow  that  example.  Vladi- 
mir might  easily  have  been  baptized  in  his  own  capi- 
tal, where  there  had  long  been  Christian  churches 
and  priests  ;  but  he  disdained  so  simple  a  mode  of 
jiroceeding  as  uiiworiliy  of  his  dignity.  Oidy  the 
parent  church  could  furnish  priests  and  bishu(is  wor- 
thy to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  himself  and  his 
whole  people;  but  to  ask  them  of  the  euqieror 
seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  homage  at  which  his  haughty 
soul  revolted.  He  conceived  a  project,  therefore, 
worthy  of  his  times,  his  country,  and  himself:  name- 
ly, to  make  war  on  Greece,  and  by  force  of  arms  to 
extort  instruction,  priests,  and  rite  of  baijtisin.  He 
assembled  a  numerous  ai'my,  and  repaired  by  sea  to 
the  rich  and  powerful  Greek  city  of  Kherson,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  exist  near  Sevastopol,  and  closely 
besieged  it,  telling  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  remain  three  years  before  their  walls  if  their 
obstinacy  was  not  sooner  overcome." 

Vladimir,  usually  surnained  the  Great,  received  at 
his  baptism  the  name  of  Wassily  or  Basil.  He  now 
sought  a  union  by  marriage  with  the  Byzantine 
Ciesars,  probably  to  establish  a  claim  upon  the  Greek 
Empire,  and,  accordingly,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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the  hand  of  Anna,  the  sister  of  the  Greek  Emperors 
Basilius  and  Constantine.  On  his  return  to  Kieil'  he 
took  instant  and  strong  measures  to  abolish  Pagan- 
ism among  his  subjects.  He  set  himself  to  destroy 
the  idols,  and  a^i  Peruii  was  the  greatest  of  the  Sla- 
vonian gods  adored  by  the  Russians,  he  had  him 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  dragged  to  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Without  resort- 
ing to  any  overt  acts  of  persecution,  the  despoiic 
ruler  issued  peremptory  orders  that  his  people  slioidd 
abandon  idolatry.  At  Kicff  he  one  day  made  a  pro- 
clamation, that  all  the  inhabitants  shoidd  repair  the 
next  morning  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  to  be 
baptized.  The  order  was  readily  obeyed,  on  the 
ground,  as  they  alleged,  that  "  if  it  was  not  good  to 
be  baptized,  the  prince  and  the  boyars  would  never 
have  submitted  to  it."  Having  thus  compelled 
the  Rtissians  to  adopt  Christianity,  he  established 
schools,  in  which  instruction  was  given  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  translation  of  Cyril.  Dur- 
ing his  long  reigij,  extending  to  forty-tive  years, 
Vladimir  did  much  I'or  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  He  built  towns,  erected  substantial  and 
convenient  churches,  palaces,  and  other  buildings. 
'I'lie  German  annalist,  Dittmar,  conieinpoiary  wiih 
Vladimir,  says,  that  Kiefl'  contained  at  that  time 
400  churches.  Seminaries  also  were  endowed  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  most  efficient  teachers  brought  from  Greece. 
This  eminent  man,  to  whom  the  Russian  people  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  has  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  saint,  and  placed  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  twelve  apostles. 

Vladimir  died  in  A.  D.  1015,  and  the  empire  was 
partitioned  among  seven  of  his  ten  sons,  an  arrange- 
ment which,  of  course,  led  to  great  commotions,  un- 
til one  of  his  sons,  Yaroslav,  reunited  under  his  scep- 
tre the  separate  states.  This  ruler,  surnamed  the 
Wise,  is  regarded  by  Russia  as  its  first  legislator  ; 
the  renovator  of  the  liberty  of  Novgorod,  and  the 
founder  of  a  great  number  of  cities.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  but  es- 
tablished schools,  churches,  and  monasteries,  besides 
making  arrangenu^nts  for  the  translation  of  religious 
books  from  the  Greek  into  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. He  caused  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  translated 
into  Slavonian,  and  with  his  own  hand  he  transcribed 
several  copies  of  them.  He  invited  numerous  Greek 
priests  to  settle  in  Russia  for  the  instruction  of  the 
[leople.  He  founded  at  Kieti'  the  lirst  archbishopric 
vi  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and  sought  in  this  way 
to  render  the  church  of  the  liussian  Empire  inde- 
pendent of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This 
independence,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration. 
For  six  centuries  the  Russo-Greek  Church  was  gov- 
erned by  metropolilans  dependent  on  Constantiiio- 
[ile.  Some  of  them  were  Greeks  sent  direct  from 
the  [latriarch,  while  others  were  Russians,  who  were 
elected  by  a  synod  of  their  own  bishops,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Greek  patriarch.  They  resided  at 
3  u 
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Kipfl'  till  1240,  wlu'ii  llu'v  reinoveil  to  Viadiinii',  tlie 
(•;i|iital  of  lii«  ■riaiiildiikcK  of  Kiofi',  ami  flu'iice 
ill  1320  to  Moscow.  Tliey  still  retained  the  title 
of  '•  Mcti'o|ioliliiii  of  KlelV"  till  tlie  middle  of  tlie 
fit"ieeiitli  ci'iitniv,  wlicii  Kiert'  received  »  metropoli 
tail  of  it»  own,  siilijcct  to  IJthiiania,  and  the  Itnssiait 
dignitary  olitained  the  designation,  "  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow  and  all  Iviissia."  Tln^  reason  of  this  change 
was,  that  the  north-easleni  prineipalities  of  ancient 
Ilussia  had  formed  .in  empire  governed  by  the  giand- 
diikes  of  Moscow,  whose  power  gradually  increased, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  present  vast  empire  of  Unssia. 
In  the  fourteenth  centnry,  however,  the  southern 
and  western  pi'lncipalitles  of  Unssia  became  miited 
with  Poland  and  Litlniania.  and  hence  the  election  of 
a  separate  metropolitan  of  Kiert' in  1415. 

The  existence  of  melroijuliians,  both  at  Moscow 
and  KielT,  led  to  a  strong  hostility  between  the  two 
churches,  so  that  at  a  snbseipient  period,  when  the 
khan  of  Crimea  had  pillaged  KietVat  the  instigation 
of  the  grand-dnke  of  .Moscow,  lie  sent  him  as  a  pre- 
.sent  a  part  of  the  chnrcli  plate  which  he  had  ab- 
stracted on  that  occasion.  Isidore,  metropolitan  of 
Moscow,  in  14.39  was  ])resent  at  the  conncil  of 
Florence,  and  assented  to  the  union  with  Home 
which  was  ooncliided  on  that  occasion  between  the 
Greek  l^mperor  John  Palawlogiis  and  Pope  Enge- 
iiins  IV.  At  the  close  of  that  memorable  council, 
Isidore  refiirned  to  Moscow  invested  with  the  Uo- 
inisli  dignity  of  cardinal-legate  ;  but  instead  of  be- 
ing welcomed  honn?  by  his  connlrymen,  he  was 
dtfpo.sed  from  Iiis  sacred  oftice  and  imprisoned  in  a 
convent,  from  which,  however,  he  escaped  and  Hed 
to  Home,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  .\fter 
the  seizure  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  Kus- 
sian  bishops  elected  and  consecrated  their  own  me- 
tropolitans, without  requiring  the  sanction  of  the 
(4reek  patriarchs;  and  in  I."),51  a  gener.il  synod  beld 
at  Moscow  enacted  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  cluireh.  Tliese  laws  received 
the  luime  o(  Stoglav,  or  a  hundred  chapters. 

Ill  the  course  of  events  the  I{usso-Greek  Clnirch 
became  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. This  was  accomplished  in  the  reign  of 
the  Czar  Theodore,  who,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
sultan,  formed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  patriar- 
chal throne  in  Russia.  An  op])ori unity  of  elVect- 
iiig  this  soon  occurred.  Jeremiah  II.,  patriarch 
of  Con8tantino|)le,  rel'nsing  to  stdiniit  to  some  en- 
croachments which  the  Sultan  Anuiralh  was  in.aking 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Chinch,  was  under 
tlie  necessity  of  seeking  a  temporary  asylum  in 
Russia.  The  czar,  taking  advantage  of  the  residence 
of  a  Greek  patriarch  within  bis  dominions,  obtained 
bis  consent  that  an  independent  patriarch  should  be 
consecrated  for  .Moscow  as  the  third  Home.  The 
consecration,  accordingly,  took  place  with  great 
pomp  in  l.'iftO.  The  other  (Sreek  i)atriarchs  bailed 
the  establishment  of  this  new  iiatriarchate,  and  iliey 
ordained  tliat  this  should  rank  as  the  lifth  and  last ; 


but  the  czar  insisted  that  the  patriarch  of  Moscow 
should  rank  above  the  patriarchs  either  of  Jeriisaleiii 
or  of  .'Vntioch.  The  Muscovite  patriaivlis  were  only 
ten  in  number,  and  they  were  obliged,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  obtain  conliriiia- 
lion  at  Constant inople.  In  their  own  country,  how- 
ever, they  exercised  great  inlliience  both  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  temporal  matters,  and  as  a  token  ot  the 
high  respect  in  which  liiey  were  held,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  emperor,  on  Palm -Sunday  every  year,  to 
bold  the  bridle  of  the  ass  on  which  the  patriarch 
rode  ihrougli  the  streets  of  Moscow  in  commenioia- 
lion  of  Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  lhe(ireat,  it  lias  al- 
ways been  a  favourite  idea  with  the  popes  to  elVeet 
a  union  between  the  Itmnan  and  Gieel,-.  but  espe- 
cially the  TF/ws-o-Cre/'A- churches.  A  proposal  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  the  Kmperor  Ivan  IV.  through  the 
Jesuit  Possevin,  the  envoy  of  Rome,  in  1581,  but  it 
was  altogether  unsuccessful.  X  iinioii,  however, 
wiili  Home  took  ))Iace  in  some  Russian  [u-ovinces. 
which  fell  with  l.ilhiiaiiia  into  the  hands  of  the  Pules, 
and  their  forms  of  worship  in  consequence  became 
latinized.  The  patriarchate  of  .Moscow  rose  to  its 
highest  splendour  by  the  elevalion  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  Russia,  of  Michael  Feodorovicli,  son  of 
Philaretes,  the  patriarch  who  was  invested  with  the 
ofiice  of  co-regent,  and  shared  with  the  emperor  the 
honours  and  responsihilitics  of  supreme  power.  This 
eminent  patriarch,  we  are  told  by  Karamsin.  "  always 
gave  wise  advice  to  bis  son.  and  the  intliience  he 
exercised  over  him  was  always  happily  directed.  .\ 
general  census,  of  which  he  originated  the  idea,  pro- 
duced great  impro\  einent  in  the  revenue ;  but  per- 
haps without  intending  it,  be  contributed  by  this 
measure  to  give  fixity  to  the  system  of  bondage  to 
the  soil.  In  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  bead 
pastor,  lie  directed  all  his  elTorts  to  re-establish  a 
press  at  Moscow,  which  had  been  nbandoiied  during 
the  troubles  of  the  interregnum;  and  he  had  the 
.satisfaction  of  seeing,  after  1()24,  many  copies  of  the 
Liturgy  issue  from  it.  He  took  part  in  the  attenqits 
made  to  reform  tlie.se  books,  the  contents  of  which 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  many  wise  ecclesl;istlcs.  been 
seriously  altered  in  the  Slavonic  translations  ;  and 
the  quarrels  which  thence  arose,  commencing  under 
Job,  were  destined  to  assume  a  most  grave  character 
under  the  jiatriarcli  Nikon,  one  of  the  successors  of 
Philaretes." 

To  cheek  the  tendency  which  was  exhibiiid  by 
too  many  of  the  Riisso-Gieelts  to  conform  to  Rome, 
a  Catechism  was  composed  in  the  Russian  langimge 
In  ll!42,  by  Petrus  Mogilas,  bishop  of  Kiel)';  and 
having  been  translated  into  Greek,  if  was  submitied 
to  the  a'cumenical  ])alriarehs  of  the  East,  by  whom 
it  was  formally  approved  in  a  council  held  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  adopted  as  the  Confession  of  the  Oriental 
Catholic  Church.  Nikon  the  patriarch,  though  he 
held  oflice  for  the  short  [lerlod  of  six  years,  acconi- 
plished  much  in  that  brief  space  of  time.     He  ap- 
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[ilicJ  liiinself  most  iissiduenslv  to  tlie  correction  of 
sucli  errore  as  stlU  remained  in  tlie  Slavonic  versioji 
f>r  the  Scriptures,  and  in  llie  Service-books,  for  wliieli 
lie  collated  about  a  llioiisaud  old  Greek  maiinscripts. 
The  clianges  tlnis  effected  in  the  liturgy  gave  rise  to 
llie  ntnujst  coininotioii  in  llie  liusso  Greek  Clinrcli. 
The  czar  found  it  necessary  to  apprehend  Xikon  and 
counnit  liiin  to  a  monastic  prison.  This,  however, 
did  not  put  an-  end  to  the  discontent  of  the  peo])le, 
many  of  whom,  in  I6t>6,  abandoned  the  communion 
of  tlie  Established  Chiu'ch,  which  branded  these  dis- 
senters with  the  name  of  Ttushohiiks,  while  tlicy 
themselves  took  the  appellation  o(  SUirocerlzi.  Not- 
withstanding the  violent  opposition  thus  manifested 
to  the  emendations  of  Xikon,  it  is  somewliat  re- 
markable, that  they  were  all  of  tltem  julupted  by 
command  of  the  Emperor  Alexis. 

From  the  days  of  Philareles,  the  Russian  patriarchs 
had  risen  to  great  inftuence  and  iinporlance,  boili  in 
the  church  and  in  the  state.  Peter  the  Great,  when 
lie  succeeded  to  iho  throne,  was  not  a  little  je.alous 
of  these  ambitious  ecclesiastics,  and  he  resolved  to 
juif  an  end  to  the  patriarchate.  On  tlie  death  of 
Adrian,  the  last  of  the  ten  patriarch.s,  which  took 
jilace  in  1700,  the  Russian  bishops  as.spiiibled  to  elect 
a  successor,  but  their  proceedings  were  sinhlenlv  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  the  Czar  Peter,  who, 
bursting  into  a  violent  rage,  struck  his  breast  with 
his  hand,  and  the  table  with  his  dagger,  exclaiming, 
"  Here,  here  is  your  patriarcli  !"  He  then  hastily 
quilted  the  room,  casting  a  look  of  withering  scorn 
upon  the  tluind«r-struc-k  prelates.  Thus  Peter  tlie 
Great,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Edu-ard  Masson, 
"  wirh  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  synod  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
delermined  that,  for  the  future,  the  canonical  super- 
intendence of  the  Russian  Church  should  be  intrust- 
ed to  a  permanent  administrative  synod,  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  bishops,  several  pre>byters, 
and  ail  imperial  [u-ocurator.  This  scheme  was  fidiv 
carried  out,  and  is  still  the  existing  ecelesi.astical 
.«ysteni  of  Russia,  The  presbytei-s  sit  and  vote  along 
mth  the  bishops,  and  the  business  of  the  procuralor, 
who  is  neither  president  nor  a  member  of  the  synod, 
is  merely  to  observe  the  proceedings,  and  to  give  or 
refuse  the  .'auction  of  the  civil  power  to  all  decisions 
not  purely  spiritual.  To  suppose,  as  in  this  country 
many  do,  that  the  czar  claims  to  be  head  of  the  Ea-st- 
ern  Church,  or  even  of  the  Russian,  is  a  most  egregi- 
ous misapprehension,  .Vsabsolute  sovereigns,  the  em- 
perors of  Russia  no  doubt  virtually  control  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  and  everything  else  throughout  their 
em]iire  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  their  policy  aims  at 
maintaining  an  influence  over  the  menil)ers  of  the 
Eastern  communion.  It  is  most  certain,  however, 
that  they  scrupulously  profess  to  respect  the  canoni- 
cal constitution  and  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
church.  They  merely  claim,  and  solely  in  Russia, 
that  circum  sacra  aiitliorify  which  even  the  West- 
minster Confession  accords  to  tlie  civil  magistrate. 


To  reconcile  (he  church's  theoretical  iiidejienxlence 
with  imperial  interference,  an  explanation  is  given 
which  is  certainly  more  plausible  than  the  fiction  of 
the  lex  regia  under  the  first  Roman  emperors,  or  the 
English  conge  d'elire.  The  Russians  are  told  that 
the  election  of  bi.shops  and  of  all  other  pastors  is  a 
canonical  right  of  Chrisliaii'  communities;  hut  that, 
in  Russia,  the  emperor  is  reluctantly  compelled  to 
exercise  it  in  behalf  of  his  sulijects,  till  the  mass  of 
the  people  be  suflicieiitly  enlightened  to  exercise  it 
safely  themselves." 

The  college  of  prelates  which  Peter  ttiHs  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  .Synod,  was 
declared  in  172.3  to  be  the  supreme  auihority  in  the 
church.  The  first  meeting  of  the  .synod  was  held 
in  Moscow,  and  at  that  period  it  consisted  of  twelve 
Hidividuals  ;  but  it  has  since  been  transferred  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  its  numbers  are  entirely  dependent 
on  ilie  will  of  the  emperor  and  the  advice  of  the  im- 
perial procurator.  It  is  usually  composed  of  two 
metropolitans,  two  bishops,  the  chief  .secular  priest 
of  the  imperial  .staff,  and  the  following  lay  members 
— the  procurator  or  attorney,  two  chief  .secretaries, 
five  secretaries,  and  a  number  of  clerks.  The  pro- 
curator has  the  right  of  suspending  the  execution  of 
the  decisions  of  the  synod,  and  of  reporiing  anv  case 
to  the  emperor.  The  synod  decides  all  matters  re- 
laiing  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  superintends 
the  adiuinistralion  of  the  dioceses,  from  which  it  re- 
ceives twice  a-year  a  report  of  the  state  of  the 
churches  and  schools.  In  imitation  of  the  Russo- 
(Jreek  Church,  the  (Jreeks,  since  they  became  an 
independent  kingdom,  have  established  a  Holv  Gov- 
erning Synod,  its  organization  having  been  effected 
at  Xauplia  in  1833. 

Among  the  many  s.-ilutary  reforms  intniduced  into 
Russia  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  every  episcopal  see.  He  declared,  also, 
that  the  convents  should  not  acquire  any  landed  pro- 
perty, either  by  gifts  or  purchase,  and  he  subjected 
the  estates  of  the  church  to  taxation  like  other  pro- 
perly. Ill  17G4,  ihe  Empre.ss  Caiharine  U.  took 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  church  lands,  and  then 
settled  upon  the  ecclesiastical  offices  and  inslitutions 
a  permanent,  bin  moderate  revenue.  She  also  eslab- 
li.shcd  seminaries  for  education.  From  the  time  of 
Ibis  despotic  czarina  the  Russo-Greek  Church  was 
despoiled  of  its  wealth  and  reduced  to  poverly. 
Even  now  llie  secular  priesthood  in  Russia  have  but 
a  scanly  subsistence  for  their  sujiport,  consisting  of 
a  small  allowance  from  governnicnt,  which  is  supple- 
mented by  fees  and  perquisites  obtained  from  their 
flocks.  Many  of  the  village  clergy  cultivate  their 
fields  with  their  own  hands,  besides  discharging  Iheit 
ecclesiastical  duties,  which  are  very  laborious.  The 
cluu-ch-service,  which  is  excessively  long,  must 
be  performed  thrice  a-day,  and  the  eereiuunies  ob- 
served at  baptism,  marriage,  buri.al,  visiting  the  .sick, 
and  on  other  occasions,  are  numerous  and  arduous. 
Dr.  Pinkerton..says,  that  tlu;  senior  metropolitan  ut 
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the  liiisso-Greek  Cluircli  liiis  a  revenue  not  exceeJ- 
iii^  £000  per  jiimuiii. 

The  Kmperor  Alexander  1.  did  much  to  elevate 
tlio  intellectual  cliaracter  of  liis  people,  and  to  ini- 
prove  the  condition  of  the  National  Church.  On  all 
the  crown  lands  he  established  schools,  introduced 
various  improvements  into  the  liigher  seminaries,  and 
declared  the  clergy  to  be  exempt  from  the  punish- 
ment of  the  kuont.  In  mature  age  he  became  a 
warm  supporter  of  evangelical  religion,  and  in  con- 
seijuence  he  not  merely  tolerated  his  Christian  sub- 
jects of  all  denominalions,  but  took  a  deeji  interest 
in  their  religious  concerns.  In  1813  he  established 
at  St.  Petersburg  an  auxiliary  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  lie  excluded  the  Jesuits 
from  his  two  capitals  in  1815,  and  decreed  in  1820 
their  expulsion  from  the  whole  empire.  The  pro- 
perty and  revenues  of  the  order  were  contiscatcd 
for  the  benelit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  in 
Russia,  and  about  750  members  of  the  Jesuit  order 
were  conveyed  across  the  frontiers  at  the  expense  of 
the  government.  Under  the  supervision  of  the 
Holy  .Synod  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published  in  the  Russian  langu.age  in  1821,  and  was 
afterwards  printed  iii  almost  every  dialect  used 
throughout  the  emjiire.  On  the  death  of  Alexainler, 
however,  and  the  succession  of  his  brother  Nicholas, 
the  Bible  Society  of  Russia  was  dissolved.  The  new 
emperor  indulged  in  the  fond  dream  of  reducing  the 
numerous  pojiulations  of  the  empire  to  one  language 
and  one  creed.  By  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of  [he 
Persian  terriiories  in  1828,  Russia  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  great  part  of  Armenia,  including  Etchmi- 
adzin,  where  the  principal  catholicos  or  patriarch 
resides,  who  has  under  his  jurisdiction  the  whole  of 
Turconiania  or  Armenia  JIajor ;  and  from  that  pe- 
riod this  catholicos  has  been  appointed  by  the  Rus- 
sian emperor,  ami  has  under  him  a  .synod  and  an 
imperial  procurator.  The  Armenian  Church,  how- 
ever, still  remains  distinct  from  the  Rnsso-Greek 
Church. 

In  the  reign  of  Catharine  If.,  a  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Polish  Russian  provinces  became 
UniateJ!,  as  they  were  cjilled,  or  members  of  the 
United  Greek  Church,  which  professed  conformily  to 
Rome.  This  partiality  for  Romanism,  however,  in 
course  of  time,  gradually  declined,  and  at  length, 
in  1839,  the  higher  clergy  of  Lithuania  and  While 
Russia,  declared  at  the  synod  of  Pololsk  that 
their  people  were  anxious  to  return  to  the  National 
Church.  The  Holy  Synod,  by  the  orders  of  the 
emperor,  received  both  the  clergy  and  people  in- 
to the  connmmion  of  the  Russo-Greek.  Church. 
The  ecclesiastical  property  of  the  Uniales  was  con- 
fiscated for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  bishops  and  Rome  was  prohibited.  Thus 
con.strained  by  the  despmic  power  of  the  czar,  Poj)e 
Gregory  XVI.  saw  2,000,000  Romanists  renounce  his 
papal  authority  and  pass  over  to  the  National  Church 
(if  Russia.     To  console  his  Holiness  fur  the  loss  of  so 


many  of  his  children,  an  agreement  was  entered  iino 
in  1847  between  the  I'ope  and  the  czar,  according  lo 
which  a  new  diocese  of  Cherson  has  been  formed, 
whose  bishops  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  emperor,  but 
canonicfilly  instituted  by  the  Pojie ;  and,  besides, 
they  are  allowed  to  manage  the  spiritual  atliiirs  of 
their  dioceses  in  cancuiical  dependence  upon  the 
holy  See.  This  small  concession,  on  the  part  of 
Nicholas,  was  but  a  feeble  compensation  for  the 
harshness  and  cruelly  with  which  he  had  treated  the 
Uiiialeji,  in  order  to  elfect  their  eouveision  to  ihe 
National  Chinch.  The  mode  in  which  he  accom- 
plished this  design  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Kellv  : 
'■The  process  was  very  simple;  the  villages  were 
surrounded,  and  the  priests,  after  receiving  the  knout, 
were  carried  olf.  The  Russian  priest,  whip  in  hand, 
[lassed  in  review  the  trembling  flock,  threatening 
them,  lashing  them.  The  obstinale  were  shut  up  in 
heated  rooms  filled  with  the  smoke  of  green  wood. 
Grace  soon  opeiated  upon  them  by  means  of  suffo- 
cation. All  being  so  well  agreed  in  the  new  faith, 
they  were  consigned  to  the  church,  and  there  the 
sacrament  was  thrust  down  their  throats,  while  the 
whip  was  held  over  their  heads.  The  most  horrible 
of  these  druyonades  took  place  out  of  Puland,  in  the 
military  colonies  established  in  the  wa.-tes  of  Russia. 
The  unruly  were  sent  thither,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  military  discijiliue,  were  literally  crushed  with 
blows,  without  even  the  consolation  of  religious  mar- 
tyrdom,— killed,  not  as  Catholics,  but  as  rebellious 
soldiers.  Nevertheless,  their  conversion  was  tri- 
umphantly proclaimed.  A  visible  miracle.  To  aid 
this  good  work,  laws  weie  passed  which  forbade  the 
hearing  of  iua.ss,  excepting  on  Sundays  and  great  fes- 
tivals ;  which  forbade  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
religion  to  the  children  of  Catholic  pjnvnts ;  which 
prescribed  the  sermons  that  were  to  be  preached,  and 
the  catechisms  that  were  to  be  used  in  Catholic 
churche> ;  and  which  allowed  of  no  theological  ex- 
planations of  tlieological  differences;  which,  later, 
dis])ersed  the  Catholic  prie.-ts  with  violence,  shut  up 
their  churches,  and  refused  all  spiritual  consolations 
to  their  flocks;  which  excomniunicafed  as  schisma- 
tic all  Catholic  children  not  baptized  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Established  Church  within  four-and- 
twenly  hours  after  their  birth,  and  which  ofl'ered  en- 
lire  pardon  and  indemnity  to  any  Catholic  convicted 
of  any  crime  whatsoever — murder,  robbery,  no  mat- 
ter what — who  recanted  and  became  orthodox.  So 
much  vigorous  legislation  wa-s  not  without  its  eflect. 
In  the  sjiring  of  1839  the  whole  of  the  Ejjiseopal 
body  of  the  Uniate  signed  the  act  of  recaiualion, 
petitioning  the  emperor  graciously  to  re-admit  them 
into  ihe  bosom  of  the  orthodox  church,  ami  asking 
pardon,  both  of  him  and  of  God,  for  their  long  blind- 
ness and  obstimicy.  Tlie  emperor  deigned  to  grant 
their  prayer.  His  official  journal,  in  an  edifying 
article,  chants  forth  a  pious  Hosannah  :  '  Happv 
miimi!'  it  exclaims,  '  and  which  has  cost  no  tears  I 
mildness  and  persuasion  were  alone  employed  !'     To 
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celel)rate  the  incorporation  of  llie  united  (ireelcs  with 
the  ortliodox  cluirch,  a  medal  was  strnck  with  this 
insci'iption  :  'Separated  by  violence  in  1506,  re- 
united by  love  in  1839.'" 

Tlie  whole  aim  of  Nicholas  thronghout  his  wliole 
reign  was  to  preserve  Russian  nationality  by  favour- 
ing, in  every  possible  way,  the  Established  Church. 
In  1845,  when  the  Letts  and  Estlionians  were  re- 
duced to  extreme  poverty  and  distress,  advantage 
was  taken  of  their  deplorable  circumstances  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  join  the  llusso-Greek  Church. 
The  result  was,  tliat  15,000  peasants  were  contirmed, 
and  churches  built  fur  their  acconmiodalion  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  By  various  means  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
forced  conformity  to  the  orthodox  faith,  one  of  its 
principal  tenets  being,  that  the  emperor  is  God"s 
vicegerent  on  the  earth,  and  to  oppose  his  designs  is 
to  rebel  against  the  commands  of  Ood,  and  to  expose 
the  soul  to  the  risk  of  inciuTing  everlasting  perdi- 
tion. But  in  defiance  of  tlie  arbitrary  and  despotic 
rule  of  the  czar,  dissenters  of  all  kinds  from  the  Na- 
tional Church  abound  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
Among  the  oldest  sect  of  these  Rtiskolniks  or  Schis- 
matics are  the  Starovertzi,  or  adherents  of  tlie  old 
faith,  who  have  existed  for  two  hiuidred  years  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  the  national  faitli  and  fel- 
lowship. Of  late  years  various  attempts  have  been 
made,  but  without  effect,  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  Church  of  Russia. 

The  clergy  of  all  ranks  belonging  to  the  Rus- 
sn-Greek  Church  amount  in  number  to  aliout 
■215,0()0.  and  though  poorlv  provided  for  by  the 
state,  they  enjoy  several  peculiar  privileges,  being 
exempted  from  all  faxes,  from  supplying  recruits, 
and  quartering  soldiers,  from  every  kind  of  civil 
burden,  and  from  liability  to  corporal  punishment. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  regular  and 
secular.  The  first  are  alone  entitled  to  the  high- 
est dignities  of  the  church;  they  are  ordained 
under  much  stricter  vows  than  the  others,  and 
are  termed  the  black  clergy,  fiom  their  wearing  a 
black  robe.  The  secular  clergy  have  a  brown  or 
blue  robe,  and  are  termed  the  white  clergy.  The 
church  is  divided  into  eparchies  or  dioceses,  the 
number  of  which  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  emperor.  There  are  three  raid<s  of  episcopacy 
in  tlie  church — metropolitans,  archbishn]is,  and  bish- 
ops, who  have  each  of  them  a  peculiar  dress,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished.  When  a  metropoli- 
tan is  performing  official  duty  he  wears  a  mitre,  but 
on  other  occasions  he  wears  a  high-crowned  cap 
covered  with  white  crape,  with  a  veil  of  the  same 
stuff  attached  to  it,  hanging  down  on  his  shoulders. 
The  archbishops  and  bisliops  wear  a  black  cap  of  the 
same  form  or  material.  These  three  classes  of 
cleriry  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Arclnrei  or 
prelates;  next  to  them  in  degree  are  the  Archimnn- 
(Irih'S  and  Hejjnjinieni,  or  abbots  and  priors  of  the 
monasteries ;  and  1  ist  and  low  est  of  all  are  the  monks, 


who  have  been  either  ordained  for  the  priestly  office, 
for  the  second  degree  or  diaconafe,  or  are  mere  lay 
brothers,  without  having  taken  the  vow.  The  secu- 
lar clergy  can  only  attain  higher  dignities  in  the 
clnu'ch  after  they  Iiave  become  widowers  and  re- 
ceived the  tonsure.  They  are  generall}'  sons  of  the 
clergy,  very  few  from  the  other  classes  of  society 
being  educated  for  the  sacred  office.  The  secular 
clergy  are  obliged  to  wear  long  beards,  and  to  let 
their  hair  bang  down  upon  their  shoulders ;  while 
they  wear  long-flowing  Oriental  robes  of  silk,  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  a  staff' — such  being  the  costume, 
as  the  ignorant  Russian  pea.«antry  believe,  worn  bv 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  The  Regular  or  Black 
clergy,  who  rank  above  the  seculars,  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  sons  of  priests,  but  their  numbers  are 
frequently  recruited  from  the  nobles  and  other 
classes.  The  service  of  the  cathedrals  on  festival 
days  is  conducted  by  a  bishop,  or  in  liis  absence  by 
an  archimandrite,  or  some  subordinate  ecclesiastic. 

A  holiday  .service  iu  the  Russo-Greek  Church  i.s 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Piukerton  :  "  Let  any  one,  on 
his  first  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg,  enter  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  for  instance,  on  a  holiday,  in  the 
time  of  service,  and,  placing  himself  in  a  corner, 
calmly  contemplate  the  scene  before  him  :  he  nn'ght 
easily  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Russians  are 
to  be  counted  among  the  most  ignorant  aiui  super- 
stitious of  nations.  The  splendoiu-  of  the  building 
with  its  gaudy  decorations ;  the  sumptuous  dresses 
of  the  clergy,  composed  of  bright-coloured  brocades, 
covered  with  embroidery  and  bespangled  with  gems  ; 
the  vocal  music  ;  the  odours  of  incense  ascending 
before  the  sacred  pictures,  from  the  golden  censer 
waving  in  the  liand  of  the  officiating  jiriest ;  the 
great  number  of  pictures  covering  the  walls,  overlaid 
with  gold  and  silver  plates  in  the  form  of  robes,  stud- 
ded with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  before  wln'ch 
some  hundreds  of  wax-lights  and  lamps  of  different 
sizes  are  burning;  the  people  of  all  classes  standing 
and  worshipping ;  (for  none  sit  there :)  some  turn- 
ing to  their  respective  tutelary  saints,  and  prcs- 
irating  themselves  before  them  in  various  acts  of  hu- 
miliation, others  bargaining  for  tapers  at  the  stalls 
where  they  are  sold  in  the  church,  then  lighting 
them,  and,  with  many  crossings  and  ceremonies, 
]il;icing  them  before  their  favourite  pictures,  as  an 
offering  and  a  .symbol  of  the  sincerity  of  their  devo- 
tion:— having  beheld  these,  let  him  turn  liis  atten- 
tion from  the  almost  confomuling  splendour  and  stu- 
pifying  effects  of  this  crowded  scene,  more  niiinitely 
to  contemplate  its  parts,  and  mark  the  peculiar 
dresses,  and  looks,  and  attitudes  of  individuals;  he 
will  see  nuicli  to  excite  his  feelings  of  compassion  and 
sympathy : — here,  the  aged  sire  of  f(uirscore,  de- 
voutly crossing  and  slowly  prostrating  himself  before 
the  picture  of  his  tutelary  saint,  bis  legs  and  arms 
trembling  beneath  him.  ere  bis  forehead  and  hoary 
locks  reach  the  pavement  :  (what  must  it  cost  such 
a  feeble  old  man  to  perform  this  most  fatiguing  act 
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of  liis  <1eviiti()ii,  perliaps  forty  or  lifiy  times  in  ii 
iiioriiiiif;!!  there,  llie  devout  iiiollicr  witli  lier  labe 
in  lier  imns,  teaching  its  infmit  Imnd  to  innlce  llie 
ll'^'iirc  of  the  cross,  by  toiicliing,  with  the  Ihiniib  anil 
lir.-.t  two  liii^'crs  miiled,  lii-st  its  forelieiul,  then  its 
breasr,  next  tl»o  riglit  shoulder,  and  afrirwards  the 
left,  and  to  hsp  tlie  Go'jm/i  PoniUiii ;  and  when  tlie 
iniest  brings  ont  the  ciiicilix  at  tlie  end  of  the  ser- 
vice, to  be>l()W  the  benediction,  behold  !  s-he  presses 
forward  in  the  crowd,  and  devoutly  embraces  the 
I'eet  of  tlie  image  of  tlie  sutierin^'  Sivionr,  and  llie 
iiil'ant  follows  her  example." 

In  all  fundamental  points,  bolh  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  the  Itnsso-(ireek  Chnrch  coincides  in 
opinion  with  the  Ortliodox  Eastern  or  Gltf.ia-c 
C'ltliJtCH  (whieii  see),  their  rule  of  faith  being  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  decrees  of  the  first  seven 
general  councils.  The  entire  l{iis,sian  church  service 
occupies  upwards  of  twenty  volumes  folio.  Twelve 
of  these,  one  for  every  month,  contains  the  spe- 
cial .sorvk'es  and  hymns  for  the  festivals  of  the 
.saints,  which  are  mere  numerotis  in  tlie  Kiissian 
ealeniUr  than  the  days  of  the  year.  The  daily  ser- 
\ice  begins,  as  among  the  Jews,  in  the  evening  at 
sunset;  the  matins  are  between  four  and  live  in  the 
inin'iiirig,  and  the  ritiH'g},'  of  connnuiiion  .service  be- 
tween nine  and  ten.  The  service,  which  consists 
hugely  of  psahns  and  hymns,  is  very  long,  and.  he- 
.sides  being  read  with  gieat  rapidity,  is  in  the  old 
^^lavonic  tongue,  which  is  to  most  of  the  people  a 
dead  language.  Lighted  candles  or  lamps  are  used 
din-ing  service,  and  incense  in  large  cpiantities  is 
bimied.  In  in.any  of  the  cliurclie.s  light.s  aie  kept 
constantly  burning  before  pictures  of  the  Saviour, 
tlie  Virgin,  or  some  patron  .saint.  AVax  candles  are 
also  kept  burning  in  private  houses  before  the  BoG 
(which  see),  or  patron  Baiiit  of  the  household,  and 
when  a  Russian  enleis  an  apartment  he  crosses  him- 
self three  times,  anil  bows  before  the  JBi/i/  before  ad- 
dressing any  of  the  family. 

Several  curious  ceremonies  are  observed  in  con- 
nexion with  thi^  birth  and  baptism  of  infants.  '■  In 
consequence  of  the  strong  attachment  to  the  Mosaic 
Uiw  of  puiitication.  a  very  strange  custom  is  to  be 
found  among  the  more  ignorant  of  the  peasantry  ; 
which  not  even  the  aim  of  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
during  the  Ia.si  hundred  years,  has  been  snlliciently 
stron»  to  extirpate.  In  districts  of  the  country 
where  a  priest  is  not  readily  obtained  to  read  the 
prayers  of  pnrilication.  a  messenger  is  sent  to  him  at 
a  distance;  and  he  reads  them,  in  his  own  house, 
over  the  bonnet  of  the  messenger,  naming  the  per- 
sons who  are  t«  be  pm-itied.  On  the  conclusion  of 
I  he  ceremony,  the  mcssengrr  earefnlly  closes  his 
bonnet,  returns  with  its  inniginaiy  sacred  contents, 
and  shakes  them  over  the  woman,  her  infant,  and 
altendants." 

In  Great  Russia  bapti-sm  is  admiinstcrcd  l)y  the 
trine  iinmersiiiii,  the  child  being  dipped  lirst  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  then  of  the  Son,  and  then  of  the 


Holy  Giiosl.  Ill  Little  Russia  the  practice  Is  to 
baptize  by  atTusion  or  pouring.  There  is  »  singular 
custom  ooimeded  with  baptism  whieli  may  lie  men- 
tioned. It  is  called  I'i>.ftiiiiit,.i<t.  "  the  shearing  of  ilie 
child,"  and  consists  in  cut i ingot}" a  portion  of  the  hair 
of  the  inlant  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  enveloping  it 
in  wax,  and  throwing  it  into  the  I'ont,  or  sticking  it 
up  in  a  part  of  the  church.  Al'ier  baptism  the 
priest  hangs  upon  the  neck  of  the  child  a  small  cross 
about  an  inch  in  length,  of  gold,  silver,  or  some 
inferior  mct.-d,  which  is  worn  through  lite  next  to 
the  skin.  In  addition  to  this  the  coinmon  people  of- 
ten attach  to  the  string,  which  suspends  the  cross, 
amulets  made  of  incense,  which  are  also  worn  to  ihe 
last  moment  of  lite.  The  chrism,  as  in  the  Greek 
Church,  is  alw,ays  administered  immeiliately  after 
baptism,  accompanied  with  the  word.-*,  "The  seal  of 
t!ie  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  A  Russian  churdi  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  division  is  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  stands  the  holy  table.  This  part  of 
the  church  is  the  east  end,  so  that  the  congregation 
always  worship  with  their  faces  towards  the  rising 
sun.  The  altar  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a 
screen  on  which  are  pictures  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  H[)Ostles,  and  .saints.  This  screen 
is  called  the  Icoiiosld-i-ij  in  the  middle  of  which  are 
the  royal  doors,  which  are  opened  at  dilVerent  times 
in  the  course  of  the  service.  The  second  division  is 
the  nave,  where  the  congregation  stand.  There  are 
no  seats,  and  no  books  are  used  in  worship,  the  [>eo- 
pie  simply  listening  to  the  service  as  it  is  read  in 
ancient  Slavonian  by  the  priest.  Dr.  Pinkerlon  tells 
us  that  the  Russians  never  prav  unless  they  have  a 
crucifix  or  a  picture  of  llie  Saviour,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  of  some  saint  before  them.  "  Before  under- 
taking a  journey,"  says  this  trustworthy  writer,  "  it 
is  customary  tVir  the  rich  merchants,  and  inany 
among  the  nobles,  to  go  to  church,  and  to  have  a 
special  service  for  imploring  the  Divine  blessing: 
the  emperor  does  ihe  same.  Others  in\  ite  the  priest, 
with  his  deacon  and  p.salmodist.s,  to  their  own  houses, 
where  prayers  are  ofiered  iij),  in  the  midst  of  the 
domestic  circle,  before  the  im.age  of  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  family,  domestics,  children,  and  friends 
attending.  At  the  commencement  of  a  battle,  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  not  meaely  to 
ofl'er  up  prayers  for  mercy  and  deliverance,  but  also, 
when  circumstances  ailinit,  to  receive  absolution  and 
the  holy  sacrament." 

The  favourite  saints  of  Ihe  Russians  are  St.  Ni- 
cholas. St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Sergins,  and  St. 
Alexander  Ncwski.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  not  held  in 
so  very  high  estimation  in  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
as  she  is  in  the  Romish  Churcli.  The  inonas- 
levies  and  nnnneiiee  in  Rus.sia  ait  very  niimerons; 
some  following  the  rules  of  St.  Basil,  and  others 
those  of  St.  Anthony.  It  is  calculated  that  the  num- 
bers who  adhere  to  the  Russo-Greek  Church  amount 
to  no  fewer  than  50,000,000. 
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SAADIIS,  a  sect  in  Hindustan,  wlio  liave  rejccled 
Hinilii  idolatry,  snb^titnlinj^  f'oi- it  H.s|ieciesof  Deism. 
Tliey  are  fonnd  cliiefly  at  Delhi,  Ai^ra,  Jyepore,  and 
Fnr™clclial)ad.  Theif  name  implies  Pure  of  Puri- 
tans. The  sect  oi-ijiinated  in  A.  n.  165S,  wltli  a  per- 
son named  Birljhiln.  They  Iiave  no  leniples,  but 
assemble  at  stated  [loriods,  more  especially  every  full 
moon,  in  private  houses,  or  in  adjoining  courts  set 
apart  for  tliis  purpose.  They  wear  wliite  garments, 
use  no  pigments,  nor  sectaiian  marks  upon  their 
forehead.  They  liave  no  cha[ilets,  or  rosaries,  or 
jewels. 

SAR.\OTH,  a  name  assnme<l  I)y  Deity  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  which  our  translators  have 
rendered  Hosts.  It  seems  intended  to  denote  that 
he  is  the  supreme  and  self-existent  God.  The  name 
Siibaoth  was  also  applied  to  the  cldef  archangel 
among  tlie  AuCHONTlcs  (which  see).  Sahnolh  was 
regarded  among  the  Gnostics  generally  as  the  God  of 
the  .Tews,  whom  they  distinguished  from  the  Su- 
preme God. 

S.\1?AZIUS,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Phrvgians,  alleged  to  have  sprung  from  Uhea  or 
Cvbele.  In  later  liines  he  was  identilied  boili  with 
Dionvsus  and  Zeus.  The  worship  of  Sabazins  was 
introduced  into  Greece,  and  his  iestiv,als,  called  Sa- 
bazia,  were  mingled  with  impurities. 

S.\BP>.A  (St.,  Ff:s'nvAi,  of),  observed  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  the  ,'jtli  of  December. 

SABBATARIANS,  a  name  given  to  tlie  Semnth- 
Diiy  Baptists,  because  they  observe  the  Jewish  in- 
stead of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  See  Baptists 
(.Vmi-.rtcanI. 

SABB.VTATI,  a  name  applied  somcliines  to  the 
Waldrnsrs  (which  .see),  from  the  circumstance  that 
their  teachers  wore  mean  or  wooden  slioes,  whidi  in 
French  are  called  Sabots. 

S.ABBATH  (Ciiuistian).     See  Loud'.s  Dav. 

S.-VBBATH  (Jcwi.sii).  The  primeval  Sabliatli  is 
njcognized  and  enforced  under  the  Mosaic  economy  ; 
but  we  find  there  authority,  ends,  and  observances 
added  to  it  whicli  are  peculiar  to  that  economy,  and 
which  must,  from  their  very  nature,  have  terminated 
with  that  dispensation.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie 
fourth  commandment,  which  refers  to  the  Sabbath, 
opens  with  the  word  "Remember,"  eudontly  im- 
plying that  the  same  authority  is  recognized  and 
enforced  which  belonged  to  the  Sabbath  as  insti- 
tuted at  the  begimiing;  namely,  that  God  then  ap- 
pointed the  Sabbath.     But  while  the  original  autho- 


rity was  thus  continued  as  it  had  been  before,  tliere 
were  at  this  time  added  to  it  new  grounds  of  obser- 
vance, and  a  distinct  and  additional  sanction  alto- 
gether pecidiar  to  the  Jewish  economy.  Tlius  Dent. 
V.  15.  "  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
brouglit  thee  out  thence  through  a  mighty  liand  and 
by  a  stretched  out  arm  :  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God 
connnandcd  tliee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day."  And 
this  is  explained  by  Exod.  xxxi.  1.3,  "Speak  thou 
also  unto  the  cliildren  of  Israel,  .saying.  Verily  my 
sabbaths  ye  shall  keep:  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me 
and  you  throughout  your  generations  :  that  ye  may 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  ih.at  doth  sanctify  you." 
'I'he  Sabbath,  besides  serving  the  original  purposes 
of  its  ai)pointmeiit,  was  now  set  apart  to  be  a  sign 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  his  people  Israel ; 
a  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  and  a  prefignraiive  endjleni  and  pledge 
of  the  rest  of  Canaan.  There  were  also  in  connexion 
with  the  Jewish  Sabbath  certain  observances  pecu- 
liar to  the  Mosaic  economy.  Thus  the  shew-bread 
was  changed  every  Sabbatli-day ;  and  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  were  to  be  doubled  every  Sab- 
bath. But  these  observances,  which  strictly  be- 
longed to  the  Mosaic  disjiensalion,  terminated  with 
it  ;  for  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  there  was  no 
teinple,  and  consequently  neither  shew-bread  nor  the 
evening  and  the  morning  sacrifices.  But  these  tem- 
porary additions  and  modifications  could  not  possi 
bly  invalidate  the  original  ajipointnient  of  the  Sab- 
bath. "Whatever  under  the  Mosaic  economy,"  says 
Dr.  Macfarlan,  "  was  added  to  the  observances,  or 
the  ends,  or  the  authority  of  the  Sabbath,  was  of  the 
Sinai  covenant,  and  dependent  on  the  special  rela- 
tions and  circumstances  of  God  and  his  people  Is- 
rael ;  and  must,  on  these  accounts,  terminate  with 
that  economy but  could  not  interfere  with  an  or- 
dinance which  concerned  all  the  tribes  and  genera- 
tions of  the  human  race.  Like  some  feeble  and 
short-lived  plant,  entwiinng  its  tendrils  aroimd  the 
arms  of  an  ancient  oak,  these  for  a  time  hung  grace- 
fully around  the  more  ancient  and  enduring  institu- 
tion; but  if  were  surely  strange  to  allege,  that  be- 
cause their  season  was  over,  iind  they  were  now 
found  strewed  as  the  leaves  of  autumn,  mere  lifeless 
forms,  that  therefore  the  ancient  stock,  old  as  the 
worid  itself,  on  which  they  for  a  season  grew,  mii.st 
perish  with  them.  The  shew-bread  of  the  taberna- 
cle and  the  temple  is  no  longer  to  be  changed,  and 
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fi:;iii-ativcly  to  set  fortli  tlifi  tliaiil<s;;ivin^  of  Israel ; 
and  tlio  iliml)Ie  evening  and  itiorning  saciilice  liave 
ceased  altomately  to  mark  tlie  lionr  of  prayer  on 
God's  holy  dav  :  l)iit  are  we  from  tliis  to  infer,  tliat 
therefore  tlie  Sabbatli  is  not  to  be  observed  as  a  day 
of  rest,  of  holy  rest,  of  comniemoralive  and  joyful 
rest  ?  The  return  of  tlic  weekly  Sabbath  does  not  now 
renew,  as  it  did  of  old,  tlie  promises  of  God  concern- 
ing Canaan  ;  aiid  as  little  is  it  to  lis  a  sign  of  the 
Sinai  covenant,  or  a  cominomoration  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  out  of  Kgypt :  but  stianjre  it  were  to 
infer,  that  the  original  purposes  of  the  Sabbath  have, 
with  these,  ceased  to  be  in  force.  And  few  will  be 
disposed  to  argue,  that  the  punishment  of  ilcath  has 
not  ceased  to  be  due  on  every  transgression  of  this 
command,  and  that  the  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  is  still  a  leading  motive  to  obedience  ;  .ind 
yet  how  much  less  reasonable  is  it  to  allege,  that  the 
original  authority  of  the  S.abbath  has,  with  these, 
wholly  disappeared?" 

Tlie  Sabbath  was  looked  upon  with  peculiar  vener- 
."Vtion  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and.  accordingly,  they 
employed  a  portion  of  the  preceding  day  in  preparii- 
tion  for  its  sacred  exercises.  The  sacred  day  itself 
began  at  sunset  the  previous  night,  and  lasted  till  sun- 
set of  the  (ollowing  day.  During  that  time  all  work 
was  suspended,  and  pravcr,  inediiation,  and  read- 
ing the  Word  of  God  constituted  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people.  Travelling  on  the  Sab- 
bath was  limited  to  the  distance  of  2,000  cubits,  or 
something  less  th.an  a  mile ;  and  hence  the  expres- 
sion met  with  in  Scripture,  "  a  Sabbath  d.ay's  jour- 
ney." In  course  of  time  the  Jews  .sadly  degenerat- 
ed, and  t)ie  result  was  a  lamentable  neglect  and 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  On  their  return,  how- 
ever, from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  we  discern  an 
evident  revival  of  a  regard  for  the  holy  day.  But 
in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  Jews  manifested 
a  strong  phari.saical  tendency  to  a  mere  outward  and 
formal  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Thus  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  were  blamed  for  plucking  the  ears  of 
corn  on  the  seventh  day  ;  and  Christ  himself  was 
censured  for  hejiling  the  sick  on  the  Sabbalh. 

The  Sabbath  is  thus  observed  bv  the  i\Iodern  Jews 
as  described  by  Mr.  .\llen,  in  his  '  Modern  Judaism  ;' 
"  Before  the  sun  is  set  the  lamps  or  candles  are  to 
be  lighted  :  one,  at  least,  with  .seven  cotton  wicks,  in 
allusion  to  the  number  of  days  in  a  week,  is  to  be 
lighted  in  each  house.  This  task  is  assigned  to  the 
women  ;  partly,  because  they  are  always  at  home, 
whereas  men  are  frequently  absent  ;  bi'.t  principally, 
to  '  atone  for  the  crime  committed  by  their  mother 
Eve,'  who  by  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  first  ex- 
fingnished  the  light  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  a 
Jewess  has  lighted  one  of  the^^e  lamps  or  candles, 
she  spreads  both  her  hands  towards  it  and  says : 
'Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  uni- 
verse! who  hiist  sanctilied  ns  with  thy  precepts,  and 
commanded  ns  to  light  the  Sabbalh  lamps.'  The 
same  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  on  the  eve  of 


every  other  festival.  Kespecting  the  making  of 
these  wieks  and  the  oil  required  for  them,  the  Tal- 
mud furnishes  the  most  jiarlicular  directions. 

"  To  receive  the  Sabbath,  which  they  compare  to  a 
royal  bride,  they  put  on  their  best  and  gayest  ap- 
parel, and  hasten  to  the  synagogue ;  where  Ihev 
eimimence  their  service  a  little  before  night.  This 
anticipation  of  the  prescribed  hour  is  professedly  dic- 
tated by  the  benevolent  hope  of  enlarging  the  re- 
spite enjoyed  on  the  Sabbath  by  the  wicked  in  hell ; 
whose  jiunishments  the  rabbles  have  declared  to  be 
suspended  immediately  on  the  chanting  of  a  certain 
prayer  in  the  service  of  that  evening. 

"  When  they  come  from  the  syn.agoguc  in  the 
evening,  and  also  in  the  mnndng  of  the  Sabbalh. 
parents  bless  their  children,  saying  to  eachoflheir 
sons,  '  God  m.ake  thee  as  Ephraim  and  .Manasseh;' 
anil  to  eacli  daughter,  '  God  make  thee  as  Sarah  and 
Rebekah,  Rachel  and  Leah.' 

"Immediately  on  their  retuni  from  the  evening 
service  they  scat  themselves  at  table.  The  master  of 
the  house  takes  in  his  hand  a  glass  of  wine  or  other 
liquor,  recites  what  is  called  'the  sanctiticjition  for 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.'  which  consists  of  the  fir.«t 
three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  adds 
the  prescribed  grace  over  the  liquor;  and  concludes 
with  another  benediction.  Then  he  drinks  some  of 
the  liquor  and  presents  some  to  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  after  which  he  repeats  the  grace  appointed  to 
be  said  at  all  meals  before  eating  bread.  The  sup- 
per is  followed  by  the  usual  grace  alter  ineals :  oiilv 
to  the  form  appointed  for  other  davs  some  clauses 
are  now  .added  in  which  particular  mention  is  made 
of  the  Sabbath. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  they  indulge 
themselves  longer  in  bed  than  on  any  other  morning 
in  the  week.  The  services  of  the  synagogue  begin 
later,  and  the  offices  are  more  numerous  than  on 
other  days.  The  book  of  the  law  is  taken  out  of 
the  ark,  and  carried  with  gre.it  ceremony  up  to  the 
altar  or  desk.  There  it  is  elevated  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  writing  may  be  seen  by  the  congregation ; 
who  shout — '  .Vnd  this  is  the  law  which  Moses  set 
before  the  childivn  of  Israel.  The  law  which  Moses 
commanded  ns,  is  the  inheritance  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Jacob.  The  way  of  God  is  perfect :  the 
word  of  the  Lord  is  tried :  he  is  a  buckler  to  all 
those  who  trust  in  him.' 

"The  lesson  appointed  for  the  Sabb.atli  is  divided 
into  seven  parts,  and  read  to  seven  persons  who  are 
called  up  to  the  altar  lor  that  jnirpose.  The  first  is 
a  Cohen,  or  one  who  is  said  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Aaron.  The  second  is  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  third  an  Israelite  of  some 
other  tribe.  The  same  order  is  then  repeated.  The 
seventh  inay  be  of  any  tribe.  Certain  graces  and 
responses  are  Jippointcd  to  be  said  on  this  occasion  by 
every  person  called  to  this  honour,  by  the  reader, 
and  by  the  whole  congregation.  The  portion  read 
from  the  law  is  followed  bya  portion  from  the  prophets. 
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"  At  .dinner  tiie  same  ceromonies  are  oliserved  as 
at  Slipper  on  tlie  preceding  evening.  After  dinner 
tliey  go  to  tliK  synagogue  to  perform  tlie  Sabbatli 
al'ternooii  service.  Tlien  tliey  take  out  tlie  law 
again,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  in  the  morning,  and 
read  part  of  the  portion  appointed  for  the  next  Sab- 
bath. 'After  the  service,  tliey  make  anotlier  meal 
in  honour  of  the  Sabbath.' 

"  On  the  Sabbath-day  they  go  to  the  synagogue  a 
tliird  time,  to  say  the  concluding  .service;  in  which 
some  of  the  prayers  are  considerably  protracted,  be- 
ing chanted  in  very  long  notes,  to  diminisli  tlie 
iTiiseries  of  liell,  which  are  suppo.sed  not  to  recom- 
mence till  these  prayers  are  finished."  The  whole 
of  the  services  and  emplovmenfs  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath close  with  the  II.ABnAi.A  (which  see). 

In  the  early  Christian  Church,  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, as  well  as  the  Lord's  day,  was  observed  in 
those  churches  which  were- composed  of  Jewish  con- 
verts; and  hence  the  custom  arose  in  tlie  East 
ern  Church  of  distipgiiishiug  both  tlie  Jewish  and 
Christian  Sabbaths,  by  the  exclusion  of  fasts,  ami  bv 
the  standing  ])osition  in  praver ;  while  in  the  We^^t- 
ern,  and  especially  in  the  Itoman  Ciinrch.  the  Sab- 
bath was  observed  as  a  fast  day.  This  ditference  in 
customs  gave  rise  to  a  keen  controversy  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  and  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  third  centurv,  Ilippolytns  wrote 
upon  the  subject  as  a  disputed  ]ioint.  In  several  of 
the  Eastern  cluirches  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  cele- 
brated nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lord's  dav 
or  Sunday,  public  worsliip,  and  even  the  conimnnion, 
lieing  celebrated  on  that  day.  The  council  of  Lao- 
dicca  decreed,  that  on  the  Sabbath  the  gospels  should 
be  read  along  with  tlie  other  parts  of  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures— words  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  alone  used  previously  on  this 
day  in  the  lessons  of  the  church.  "  In  many  dis- 
tricts,'' .says  Xeander,  "  a  punctual  Jewish  obser- 
vance of  tlie  Sabbath  mu<t  doubtless  have  become 
common :  hence  the  council  of  Landicea  considered 
it  necessary  to  ordain,  that  Christians  should  not 
celel)rate  this  day  after  the  Jewish  manner,  nor  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  abstain  from  labour.  It 
was  a  general  rule  in  the  Eastern  Church,  that  there 
should  be  no  fasiingon  the  Sabbatli  ;  hence  the  Sab- 
bath also,  as  well  as  Sunday,  was  excepted  from  tlie 
period  of  fasting  before  Easter.  But  in  many  of 
the  Western  churches,  particularly  in  the  Roman 
and  the  Spanish,  opposition  to  the  Jews  and  Jii- 
dalsts  had  led  (o  the  custom  of  observing  the  Sab- 
bath rather  as  a  d;iy  of  fasting.  They  who  were 
trul\'  enlightened  by  the  gospel  spirit,  and  knew  how 
to  distinguish  essentials  from  non-essentials  in  reli- 
gion, such  men  as  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Jerome,  and 
Angusliu,  sought  to  avoid  all  controver.sy  on  matters 
of  this  sort,  whieli  had  not  been  decided  by  divine 
authority,  and  which  had  no  particular  connexion 
v.-ith  the  essence  of  faith  and  of  sanctilication.  They 
held  it  as  a  principle,  that,  in  such  matters,  each  in- 


divirhial  should  follow  the  custom  of  his  own  church, 
or  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided,  and  strive  that 
the  bond  of  cliariiy  might  not  be  broken  by  differ- 
ences in  such  unimportant  matters,  and  that  occa- 
sion of  ofl'ence  might  not  be  given  to  any  man. 
Ambrose,  wlien  questioned  on  this  point,  reidied, 
that  at  Rome  he  was  accustomed  to  fast  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  in  Jfilan  he  did  not.  Augustin  rightly 
applies  the  rules  given  by  I^anl,  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  this  diver- 
sity of  practice.  He  complains,  ihat  weak  minds 
were  disturbed  by  the  controversial  obstinacy  or  the 
superstitions  scruples  of  many,  wlio  would  insist  on 
that  practice  as  being  the  onlv  right  one,  for  which 
they  supposed  they  had  found  certain  reasons,  no 
matter  how  weak,  or  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  as  the  ecclesiastical  usage  of  their  own  country, 
or  which  they  bad  seen  in  foreign  lands ;  although 
neither  the  holy  Scriptures,  nor  the  univer.sal  tradi- 
tion of  the  church,  decided  any  thing  as  to  the  point, 
and  .although  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  inditi'erence 
as  to  any  practical  advantage.  But  that  rigid  hier- 
archical spirit  of  the  Roman  Church,  which,  from  a 
very  early  period,  required  uniformity  in  things  un- 
essential, would,  in  tin's  case  also,  put  a  restraint  on 
religions  freedom.  In  the  Roman  Church,  it  was 
affirmed  that  this  custom  came  down  from  Peler,  the 
fir.st  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  ought  to  be  univer- 
sally observed.  The  idle  tale  was  there  set  afloat, 
when  the  origin  of  that  custom  from  the  old  opposi- 
timi  between  the  originally  pagan  and  the  originally 
Jewish  communities  was  no  longer  known,  that  the 
apo.stle  Peter  instituted  a  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
preparing  for  the  dispute  with  Simon  JMagus.  The 
Roman  bishop  Innocent  decided,  in  his  decre- 
tals addressed  to  the  Spanish  bishop  Decentiiis  (at 
the  very  time  that  men  like  .Augustin  expressed 
themselves  with  so  much  liberality  on  this  dilVer- 
cuce),  that  the  Sabbath,  like  Friday,  nuist  be  observ- 
ed as  a  fast  day.  In  defence  of  this  rule,  he  ofTered 
a  better  reason  at  least  than  those  monks,  viz.  :  that, 
in  its  historical  import,  the  Sabbath  necessarily  be- 
longed to  the  period  of  sorrow  which  preceded  Sun- 
day, the  joyful  day  of  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  ; 
since  oil  both  the  former  days  the  apostles  were 
plunged  in  grief,  and  on  the  Sabbatli  had  hid  them- 
selves for  fear." 

SABBATHAISTS,  the  followers  of  Sabbathai 
Sevi  of  Smyrna,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
pretended  to  be  the  Messiali.  In  1648  lie  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Messiali  of  the  house  of  David, 
who  should  ere  long  deliver  Israel  from  the  domi- 
nion of  both  Christians  and  Mussulmans.  This  fa- 
natic ended  his  career  by  becoming  an  avowed  Mo- 
hanimeilan.  After  his  death  his  system  of  cabbalistic 
teaching  was  introduced  in  dilVerent  forms  into  the 
synagogues  of  Turkey,  Asia-Minor,  and  the  states  of 
Barbary,  and  afterwards  into  those  of  Eurojie  also. 
The  sect  was  headed  successively  by  different  chiefs, 
and  under  different  names.     We  fiiul  it  in  Germanv 
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fully  a  ceiiliirv  after  llie  dpiitli  of  its  founder,  nml 
|mrliiiil;irlv  in  Austria  iiiiil  I'ohuifl,  under  tlie  in- 
fliieiici'  of  Jiicob  Kraidv,  wliu  endeiivoured  to  unite 
cabbalistic  .Imliiisin  witli  Clu-isiianily  in  llie  same 
niHUiier  as  Sabbatliai  and  his  fullowers  bad  alteinpled 
to  combine  it  with  Islamism. 

SAIUIATII-DAY'S  JOUKXICY.  The  general 
rule  ado|ited  by  tlie  Jews  in  regard  to  travelling  on 
the  Sabbath  \v;is,  that  the  distance  to  be  considered 
litwful  should  not  extend  beyond  the  suburbs  of  a 
city,  which  was  usually  the  space  of  2.000  cubits,  or 
about  three  ([uarters  of  an  Knglish  mile.  Thus 
Moinit  Olivet  was  a  Sabbath-ilay's  jomiicy  fr<ini  Je- 
rusalem, which  is  known  to  have  been  about  a  mile. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  distance  between 
the  ark  and  the  camp  when  the  Israelites  marched, 
and  jirobablv  the  same  ))roportion  was  observed  when 
lliev  rested.  Hence  the  Jew.s  were  wont  to  argue, 
that  if  it  was  l.-iwl'ul  for  the  Jews  to  go  from  their 
tents  to  the  tabernacle  to  wor.ship.  it  cmild  be  no 
breach  of  the  Sabbath  to  go  the  same  distance  upon 
the  Sabbath  for  any  other  purpose.  Accordingly,  it 
was  customary  to  measure  the  space  of  a  Sabbath- 
day's  joiu'iiey  in  every  direction  from  the  cities.  If 
a  city  was  perfectly  square  they  measured  the  dis- 
tance of  lifty  cubits  on  every  side  ;  if  it  was  roinid  or 
triangular,  or  of  any  other  shape,  they  reduced  it  to 
a  sfpiare,  and  measined  from  everv  side  of  it. 

SAIU5ATICAL  YliAIl.  an  ancient  Jewish  insti- 
tution referred  to  under  several  names  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  It  is  called  the  Sabbath  or  rest  of  the 
land,  the  release,  or  more  properly,  the  remission  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  seventh  year  by  way  of  eminence. 
It  was  instituted  bv  Divine  ajipointment  while  the 
Israelites  were  joiu'neving  in  the  wililerness.  but  in 
many  important  parlicidars  it  could  not  be  observed 
until  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  are 
two  dillerent  computations  of  the  period  from  which 
the  first  Sliemit/a/i,  or  seven  years  was  dated.  Some 
reckon  it  from  the  time  that  the  m.anna  ce.osed  to 
fall  ;  others  maintain  that  it  did  not  begin  till  the  con  ■ 
quest  of  Canaan  was  con)pleted,  and  the  l.mds  were 
formally  divided  amouLC  the  chosen  people  according 
to  their  tribes  and  families.  The  ditrerence  between 
these  two  modes  of  computation  amotmls  to  six  or 
seven  years.  The  principal  featin'es  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbatical  year  may  be  thus  eiuimerated  : 
(1.)  .-\  total  cessation  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground.  (2.')  The  spmitaneons  ju-oduce  of  the  earth 
was  used  in  common.  (.S.)  .\ll  debts  due  by  one  Is- 
raelite to  another  were  remitted  ;  and,  as  manv 
writers  siippo.'e,  Hebrew  servants  or  slaves  were 
generally  released  from  bondage.  (4.)  The  law  was 
publicly  read  during  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

Though  little  information  is  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  to  the  siibsequent  history  of  the  Sabbatical 
year,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  all  probability 
it  continued  to  be  kejit  with  more  or  less  strictness 
down  to  the  days  of  Solomon.  The  grounds  on 
which  it  is  supposed  to   have  ceased  about  that  tinie 


rest  on  the  fact,  that  the  reumant  of  the  bouse  if 
Judah  is  declared  to  have  been  carried  to  Babylmi. 
"To  fultil  the  wi.rd  of  the  Lord  by  the  month  of 
Jeremiah,  until  the  lan<l  had  enjoyed  ber  Sabbaths; 
for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate,  she  kept  Sabbath,  to 
fultil  tbree.score  and  ten  years."  In  this  pas.sage 
Sabbatical  years  arc  supposed  to  be  meant.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Josephus  the  Sabbatical  year 
was  observed  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth. Tacitus  also  reckons  this  institution 
among  the  pecidiar  ordinances  of  the  Jews. 

The  existence  of  such  an  insiiintioii  as  the  year  of 
release  was  admirably  tilled  to  subserve  some  im- 
portant purposes.  It  tended  to  teach  the  people  the 
great  duty  of  dependence  upon  Divine  Providence; 
and,  morever,  like  the  sevenlh-d.iy  rest,  this  seventh- 
year  rest  of  the  land  was  probably  designed  to  point 
forward  the  pious  Hebrew  to  the  eternal  rest  in  the 
heavens.  Hence  the<ioctrine  laid  down  bv  a  learned 
Rabbi,  that  the  dmation  of  the  world  should  bo  six 
thousand  years,  but  the  seventl)  tliousaml  should  be 
the  great  Sabbatical  year. 

SABELIilAXS,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the 
third  century,  headed  by  an  obscure  individual  named 
Sabellius.  of  whom  little  is  known,  excejn  that  he 
appears  to  have  beliniged  to  IVnfa])nlis,  a  district  of 
(!yrenaic;i,  which  was  siinated  within  the  Alexan- 
drian pairlarchale.  The  pecnii.ir  tenet  of  the  sei't  is 
the  denial  of  the  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Di\iiie 
Nature,  or  as  it  is  thus  philosophically  exiilained  bv 
Neander :  "Sabellius  referred  all  the  three  names  of 
the  Tri.'id  to  relations  wholly  co-ordinate.  The 
tiiimes  Father,  Logos,  and  Holy  Ghost,  would,  ac- 
cording to  him.  be,  after  the  .same  maimer,  designa- 
tions of  three  dilicrent  phases,  under  which  the  one 
divine  essence  reve.als  itself.  All  the  three  would 
go  together,  to  designate  in  a  manner  exhausting  the 
whole  truth,  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  There 
would  thus  be  the  general  antithesis  between  the 
Absolute,  the  essence  of  God  in  himself,  the  monad, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  pure  design.ilion  of 
the  Absolute,  and  the  Triad,  by  which  would  be 
denoted  the  ditl'crent  relations  of  the  self-evolving 
monad  to  the  creation.  We  have,  it  is  true,  several 
sayings  of  Sabellius.  according  to  which  one  might 
suppo-e,  that  he  would  have  distinguished  God  the 
rather,  as  well  as  the  Logos  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
from  the  monad  in  itself;  as.  for  instance,  when  he 
taught  that  the  monad  unfolded  became  the  Triad. 
But,  in  other  places,  be  clearly  ideniiiied  the  Father 
with  the  iTionad,  and  considered  him  as  the  funda- 
mental subject,  which,  when  hidden  within  himselt', 
was  the  pure  Monad,  and.  when  revealing  him.self, 
unfolded  his  essence  to  a  Triad,  as  he  expresslv  savs  : 
'The  Father  remains  the  same,  but  evolves  him.self 
in  the  Son  and   Spirit.'     It    is  this  only  that  disttir- 

guishes   Sabellius  from   the  other    Monarchi.iiis  ; 

he  received  the  whole  Triad,  and.  along  with  the 
rest,  the  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Siiirit,  into  his  Mon- 
archian  theorv." 
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'I'he  (iocli-iiies  of  tlie  Siilielliaiis  first  l)L'giUi  lo  be 
taiiglit  by  the  Noetlmis  fownrils  the  eiui  ot'  tlie  second 
ceiitmy.  And  Simon  Magus  also,  tlie  I'oiiiidef  of  the 
Gnostics,  appears  to  have  lield  similar  opinions  to 
tlioseuf  Sabelliiis.  The  liei'esy  of  Sabellius,  howevei-, 
was  no  soonef  started  tliaii  it  began  to  spread  rapidly 
among  tUe  African  cluirches.  Dionysiiis  of  Alexan- 
dria, as  primate,  lent  |iowerfnl  opposition  to  the  new 
sect,  but  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  error  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  he  was  accused  before  the  Roman  see 
of  rushing  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  teaching  rtoc- 
ti-ines  which  were  afterwards  taught  by  the  Arians. 
Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  Sabellians  for  more 
than  a  centmy,  when  we  find  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  A.  D.  381,  rejecting  their  baptism, 
from  which  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  formed  at  tlial  time  a  connuiinion  distinct  from 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Another  heretical  school,  also  called  Sabellian, 
made  its  appearance  at  a  >till  earlier  perio  I  among 
the  iViontanists  of  Phrygia,  whose  opinions  e\  idently 
tended  towards  a  denial  of  I  lie  Personality  of  the 
Holv  Spirit.  At  a  still  later  date,  A.  D.  375,  we 
hear  of  the  sect  in  Mesopotamia. 

SABIANS.     See  Tsabians. 

S.VIJOTIERS,  a  name  given  to  the  Waldenscs, 
from  the  sabots  or  wooden  shoes  which  they  wore, 
under  the  impression  that  tliey  were  a  mark  of  the 
apostolical  dress. 

S.\1$URE.\N'S,  a  class  of  doctors  among  the  Mo- 
dern Jews,  who  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Tal- 
mud b)'  their  dmibts  and  conjectures.  They  were 
sometimes  termed  Opiiiioinnts.  It  is  said  that  Rabbi 
,Josi  was  the  foimder  of  the  sect  about  twenty-four 
years  before  the  Talmud  was  linislied.  He  had  some 
celebrated  successors  who  became  heads  of  the  aca- 
demies of  Sora  and  Puinlcbita.  But  as  4hese  two 
famous  academies  were  shut  up  by  order  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  the  sect  of  the  Sabnrcans  became  extinct 
about  seventy-four  years  after  its  establishment. 

S.\C.E.-^,  a  festival  observed  by  tlie  ancient  Per- 
sians and  Babyloniarj.s  in  commemOTation  of  a  vic- 
tory gained  over  the  Saofe,  a  people  of  Scythia.  It 
lasted  for  five  days,  and  resembled  in  its  mode  of 
observance  the  Roman  Satuknai.ia  (which  see). 

SACEUjUM,  a  .sacred  enclosure  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  which  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  and 
containing  an  altar  and  a  statue  of  the  deity. 

S.\CERI)OS,  the  name  given  to  a  priest  ainong 
the  ancient  Romans.  Some  were  not  connected  with 
the  service  of  anv  particular  divinity,  such  as  augurs 
and  pontitice.s,  while  others,  for  example  the  Flamines, 
were  devoted  to  the  wor.-hip  of  some  special  deity. 
All  Sacerdotes  held  office  for  life,  and  were  not  amena- 
ble to  the  civil  magistrate.  Originally  they  were  taken 
from  the  patrician  order,  but  in  B.  c.  367  the  plebei- 
ans began  to  be  chosen  to  the  sacred  office.  Some 
priestly  offices,  however,  such  as  the  Rex  Sacrornm, 
the  Flaniines,  the  Salii,  and  others,  uniformly  be- 
longed to  the  patricians  alone.     It  lias  always   been 


maintained  by  ancient  writers,  that  the  priests  were  at 
first  appointed  by  the  kings,  but  at  an  earlier  pariod 
colleges  or  corporations  of  ]iriests  were  formed,  each 
of  which  filled  up  the  vacancies  among  its  members. 
When  a  Sacerdos  was  appointed  to  office,  he  was  in- 
augurated by  the  pontili's  and  augurs,  or  by  the  augurs 
alone.  (See  Po.ntificx.)  The  dress  of  the  Roman 
priests  differed  according  to  their  office.  The  angiu's 
wore  the  trabea,  first  dyed  with  scarlet,  and  after- 
wards with  purple,  Cicero  mentions  the  dibaphus, 
a  garment  twice  dyed  as  the  augural  robe.  The 
proper  robe  of  the  Flamens  was  the  kcno,  a  sort  of 
purple  cloak  fastened  about  the  neck  with  a  buckle 
or  clasp.  It  was  interwoven  curiously  with  gold. 
The  pontifli's  had  the  honour  of  wearing  the pra'texta, 
a  privilege  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Livy,  be- 
longed also  to  the  Epitlone-i.  Several  sorts  of  caps 
were  worn  by  the  priests,  one  of  which  was  the  g«.- 
Icriis,  composed  of  the  skins  of  beasts  ofi'ered  in 
sacrifice,  the  other  two  being  the  apex,  a  stitched 
cap  in  the  form  of  a  helmet,  which  was  worn  by  the 
Flamines ;  and  the  tnluhm,  a  woollen  turban  peculiar 
to  the  Pontifrx  J\faxiiHiis. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Rome,  provi- 
ision  was  made  by  the  stale  for  the  support  of  the 
priesthood,  lands  ha\iiig  been  assigned,  even  in  the 
time  of  Romulus,  to  each  temple  and  college  of 
priests.  In  addition  to  the  revenue  arising  from 
these  sacred  lands,  sotne  priests  had  a  regular  an- 
nual salary  paid  to  them  from  the  public  treasury. 

S.-^CKCLOTH,  a  garment  used  asa  sign  of  nnnirn- 
ing  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  was  made  of 
Cdtu'se  materials,  and  was  worn  next  the  skin.  It 
.-cems  to  have  been  t'ormed  like  a  sack,  with  mere- 
Iv  holes  for  the  arms,  and  was  thrown  loosely  over 
the  mourner,  reaching  down  beluw  the  knees.  In 
this  dress  the  afflicted  imlividiial  frequently  sat 
down  in  the  midst  of  ashes,  his  head  also  being 
covered  with  them.  Siickcloth  was  usually  made  ot 
goats'  hair,  or,  as  some  have  conjectured,  of  camels' 
hair,  and  was  of  a  dark  or  black  colour.  Hence 
those  images  in  Scripture  of  covering  the  heavens 
with  "blackness  of  sackcloth,"  and  of  the  smi  be- 
coming black  as  "  sackcloth  of  hair." 

S.A.CRA,  a  general  term  used  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  denote  all  that  belonged  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  The  saa-a  were  either  public  or  |iri\ate, 
the  former  a|)|)lying  to  the  worship  conducted  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
families  or  single  iiulividuals.  In  both  cases  the 
whole  .services  were  performed  by  the  pontitis,  who, 
in  the  case  of  the  sacra  pvhliea,  had  also  the  charge 
of  the  funds  set  afiart  for  these  services.  The  saa-a 
2>rivata  were  generally  nothing  more  than  sacrifices 
to  the  Penates  or  household  gods. 

SACRAMENT.-^L  SE.-VL,  an  expression  used  by 
Romish  writers  to  denote  the  obligation  which  rests 
upon  the  jiriesthood,  to  conceal  those  things  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  derived  from  saci'amental  con- 
fession. 
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SACRAMKNTAI-S,  a  ii.inie  Mpplied  in  Fii-lniid 
to  lliosu  riles  wliicli  are  of  ii  saiTiiineiilal  cliaiacler, 
siicli  as  conlinnalioii,  llmiigli  not  sacraments  In  llie 
same  sense  as  Iviplism  aiifl  tlie  Lord's  Supper. 

SACRAMKNTAUY.  a  hook  used  in  the  Ciinrcli 
of  Rome  containing  the  Co//ecte along  witli  the  Cimon. 

SACRAMENTS  (I'iie).  The  term  sacrament 
may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
visible grace,  or.  as  it  is  more  fully  explained  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
"  A  sacrament  is  a  holy  ordinance  instituted  by 
Christ,  wherein,  by  sensible  signs,  Christ  and  the 
b'>neHts  of  the  new  covenant  are  represented,  scaled, 
and  applied  to  believers."  The  word  sacr.-iinent  is 
nowhere  found  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  adopted  into  the  language 
of  the  church  from  the  sncrctmentnm  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  was  an  oath  taken  by  the  soldiers, 
whereby  they  bound  themselves  "to  obey  their  com- 
manders in  all  things  to  the  ut?nost  of  their  power,  to 
be  ready  to  attend  whenever  he  ordered  their  appear- 
ance, and  never  to  leave  the  army  but  with  bis  con- 
sent." Among  the  early  Christians  a  sacrament  was 
often  termed  a  mystery,  partly  bccjxuse  under  visible 
signs  were  hid  spiritual  blessings,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  secret  manner  in  whicli  the  sacraments 
were  wont  to  be  celebrated. 

A  .sacrament  consists  of  two  parts,  the  sign  and 
the  tiling  signified.  The  connexion  between  them  is 
of  Divine  appointment ;  but  wc  .are  not  for  a  moment 
to  imagine  that  the  signs  aiu]  seals  of  God's  covenant 
are  lun-ely  arliitrary  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent analogy  or  resemblance,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
signs  are  fitted  to  remind  us  of  the  blessings  which 
are  indicated  by  them.  To  believers,  however,  the 
signs  are  .also  seals  or  pledges,  on  the  part  of  God, 
that  the  blessings  promised  in  them  shall  be  a.ssuredly 
enjoyed.  ,\ccordingIy,  Dr.  Dick  well  observes,  in  his 
valuable  Lectures  on  Theolog}',  "  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  securities  to  those  who  have  a 
right  to  ihein,  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
which  the  ordinances  respectivelv  exhibit.  The  one 
declares  that  God  gives  them  his  Spirit  as  a  puri- 
fier, to  cleanse  their  souls  from  sin,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  the  other 
seals  their  interest  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  their 
title  to  its  precious  fruits."  And  again,  "  The  sac- 
raments of  the  new  coven.ant  are  not  the  promised 
blessings  themselves,  but  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  tliem  ;  nor  does  it  appear,  although  the 
common  opinion  and  tlie  common  way  of  exiilaiiiing 
them  are  dilTerent,  that  they  are  properly  designed 
to  counnunicate  the  blessiirgs  of  tlie  covenant,  but 
that  their  office  is  to  assure  us  that  they  shall  be 
ciimunniieated.  The  intention  of  them  m.ay  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fulloniug  words:  '  God,  willing  more 
abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the 
immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath; 
that  by  two  immutable  things  in  whicli  it  was  impos- 
sible fur  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consola- 


tion, who  have  fled  for  refuijc  to  lay  hold  on  the 
hope  set  before  us.'  His  simple  promise  is  worthy 
of  iin]ilicit  credit.  He  might  have  refused  to  give  us 
any  other  security,  and  it  would  have  been  impious  on 
our  part  to  demand  it,  because,  by  doing  so,  we 
should  have  impeached  his  veracity ;  yet,  placing 
himself,  as  it  were,  on  a  level  with  us,  he  h;is  volun- 
tarily given  the  highest  confirmation  of  his  word 
which  we  could  ask  from  one  of  our  fi^l  low-men,  of 
whose  integrity  we  entertained  a  suspicion.  He  has 
not  only  promised,  but  sworn.  In  like  manner,  and 
with  the  same  design,  he  has  first  declared  his  good 
will  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  and 
then  has  exhibited  his  grace  to  ns  in  .sacraments, 
aiiplying  it  to  us  in  external  signs,  and  so  binding 
himself  to  communicate  it  to  our  souls." 

Sacraments  are  not  intended  to  be  used  by  .ill  in- 
discriminately, but  by  those  only  with  whom  the 
coven.ants,  of  which  they  are  signs  and  seals,  are 
made.  Circumcision  under  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  distiii^'uishing  badge  of  the  natural  descendants 
of  Abraham,  and  was  not  therefore  administered  o 
Gentiles.  In  the  ca-se  of  the  passover  also,  no  stran- 
ger w.is  allowed  to  part.ake  of  it.  On  the  same  prin- 
ci[ile.  under  the  New  Testament.  ba])tism  and  the 
Ijord's  Supper  properly  belong  only  to  believers  and 
holy  persons.  They  may  be  signs,  but  cannot  be 
seals  confirming  the  ble.ssings  of  salvation,  to  any 
one  except  to  a  believer.  Nor  even  to  the  genuine 
Christian  cm  they  he  efficaciou.s,  unless  when 
accompanied  with  the  Divine  blessing.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  far  from  entcrlaining  this  view,  teaches 
that  the  sacraments,  when  rightly  administered,  are 
efl'ectnal  in  themselves.  Thus  the  council  of  Trent 
decrees:  "If  any  man  shall  say  that  grace  is 
not  conferred  by  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law 
themselves  ex  opere  operoto,  but  that  faith  alone  in 
the  Divine  promise  is  suflicient  to  obtain  gi'ace :  let 
him  be  .accursed."  Still  further,  the  Church  of  Rome 
maintains,  that  the  efficacy  and  \alidity  of  sacra- 
ments depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  administra- 
tor. The  nature  and  extent  of  this  iiuention  have 
given  rise  to  considerable  controversy  among  Ro- 
mish writers;  some  alleging  that  the  priest  must 
have  an  actual  intention  at  the  time;  others  that  it 
is  enough  if  it  be  virtual,  though  not  actual;  and 
others  still,  that  a  habitual  intention  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  Protestant  churches,  however,  attach  no 
importance  or  efficacy  to  the  will  of  the  earthly  .ad- 
miiiistrator,  but  ascribe  all  to  "  the  blessing  of  Christ, 
and  the  working  of  bis  Spirit  in  them  that  by  faith 
receive  them." 

The  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament  are  circum- 
cision and  the  pa-vsovcr,  while  those  of  the  New.  are 
hiplisin  and  the  Lord'-i Siipjipr ;  to  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  adds  the  tive  I'ollowing:  co»finnolion,  pen- 
iince.  ortlers,  marringc,  and  ejctrcine  unetion.  The 
Greek  Church  also  holds  the  number  of  the  sacr.a- 
nients  to  be  seven,  substituting,  however,  for  the 
extreme    unction   of  the  Romanists,    the   cucMiii- 
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on.  or  prayer  oil,  wliicli  is  iidniiiii.stered  in  cases  of 
sickness,  but  not  in  anticiiiation  of  deatli.  Tlu'ee 
sacraments,  Uonianists  allege,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  Baptism  is  necessary  to  all ;  pen- 
ance to  those  who  fall  aftffl-  baptism ;  and  orders 
simply  necessary  to  the  whole  church.  Every  sacra- 
ment, they  say,  consists  of  matter  and  oi form,  both 
of  which  are  essential.  The  matter  refers  to  the 
outward  sign,  such  as  water  in  baptism,  chrism  in 
confirmation,  and  oil  in  extreme  unction.  The  form 
compreliends  the  words  u.-^ed  in  consecration  or  in  ad- 
ministration, and  if  these  words  be  suhstantially 
altered  by  altering  the  sense,  the  sacrament  is  im- 
perfect or  destroyed;  or  if  the  officiating  [iriest  acci- 
dentally alters  the  words,  he  .sins,  but  the  .sacrament 
is  still  valid.  RoniLsh  writers  universally  teach  that 
the  sacraments  in  themselves  con ler  grace,  but  a  bit- 
tor  controversy  raged  in  the  Middle  Ages  between 
the  Thomists  and  the  Scoliits,  the  former  declaring 
that  grace  was  conferred  physically  by  the  sacra- 
ments, while  the  latter  maintained  that  they  pro- 
duced this  eftect  nmrally.  It  is  alleged  by  Ro- 
manists, that  the  three  .sacraments,  ba|)tisin,  conlir- 
mation,  and  orders,  confer  an  indelible  character  upon 
the  receiver,  and  therefore  cannot  be  repeated.  See 
Rome  (Chuhch  of). 

S.VCRARIUM,  a  term  employed  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  denote  any  place  in  which  sacred  thitigs 
were  deposited.  A  Sacrarium  was  either  public  or 
private,  the  former  being  a  part  of  a  temple  in  which 
the  idol  stood,  and  the  latter  the  part  of  a  private 
house  in  which  the  Ponates  were  kept.  This  word 
was  applied  by  tlie  ancient  Latin  Church  to  the 
chancel  or  bema ;  and  also  to  the  treasury  withiji  the 
church  where  the  oli'erings  of  the  people  were  depo- 
sited. 

SACRIFICATI,  an  apiiellation  given  to  those 
among  the  early  Christians  who,  to  avoid  condemna- 
tion before  a  lieatheu  tribunal,  had  been  guilty  of 
oft'ering  sacrifice  to  an  idol.  These  were  subjected 
to  penance  of  a  very  rigid  kiiul  before  they  were  re- 
admitted into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  See 
IjAI'seo  Chkistians. 

SACRIFICES,  offerings  made  with  the  view  of 
propitiating  the  Deity,  and  atoning  for  sin.  The  in- 
stitution of  sacrifice  is  evidently  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  forms  probably  one  of  the  earliest  modes 
of  Divine  worship,  having  its  foundation  iii  that 
rooted  conviction  of  sin  which  has  prevailed  among 
all  nations,  and  in  all  ages.  It  has  been  a  much- 
disputed  question  among  the  learned,  whether  the 
rite  of  sacrifice  was  of  human  or  Divine  origin.  The 
subject  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  but  while 
we  are  unwilling  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  a 
point  so  keeidy  controverted,  it  seems  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  man,  by  bis  own  unaided  reason,  should 
have  arrived  at  the  idea  that  the  wrath  of  God  would 
be  averted  by  shedding  the  blood  of  an  imolTending 
animal.  What  natural  connevion  can  be  imagined 
between  the  pardon  of  sin  aiid  the  slaughter  of  a 


Siicriricial  victim?  We  appear  to  be  shut  up  lo  the 
conclusion,  that  to  Divine  wisdom  alone  can  be 
traced  the  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  Bible, 
that  ''without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remis- 
sion." But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
.•sacrifices,  such  offerings  have  always  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  religious  practices  of  heathen 
nations.  "  Xonnides,"  says  Gross,  '-have  always 
jirized  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks  as  the  most  de- 
sirable gifts  for  the  gods,  while  hunters  and  fisher- 
men offer  to  them  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
the  chase,  or  of  the  finny  spoils  of  the  stream,  and 
the  husbandm.an  lays  upon  their  altars  various  sam- 
ples of  the'  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  tenders  to  them  the 
savoury  morsels  of  a  tatted  beast.  Incense,  too,  as  a 
grateful  perfume  to  the  oll'actories  of  the  immortal 
jiowers,  was  burned  in  honour  of  them  ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  at  a  single  festival  of  the  god  Belus,  in 
Babylon,  one  ihou^ftud  pounds  of  the  delightful  drug 
were  consumed  in  the  lu.\urii>us  service  of  that  deity. 
Ijibations,  likewise,  formed  a  part  of  the  sacrificial 
ritual,  and  no  true  worshipper  presumed  to  touch  the 
cup  with  bis  lips  before  the  presiding  divinity  had 
had  his  share.  In  the  earliest  ages,  the  gods,  it  may 
be  supposed,  got  treated  only  to  water,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  shepherd  could  give  them  a 
draught  of  milk,  and  while  the  Greek  and  Roman 
deities  enjoyed  their  nectar  or  their  wine,  Odin,  the 
Scandinavian,  sipped  his  beer  in  Valhalla.  If  we 
can  rely  upon  a  Grecian  myth,  the  most  ancient 
offerings  were  derived  iVom  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Lycaon,  the  savage  son  of  IVlasgus,  ami  first  king  of 
Arcadia,  polluted  the  altar  of  Zeus  witli  the  blood  of 
a  child  ;  but  Cecrops,  the  Egyptian,  directed  cakes 
alone  to  be  offered  to  this  god  at  Athens.  The 
greatest  diversity,  both  in  the  style  and  the  expense 
of  the  sacrilicial  service,  has  distinguished  the  devo- 
tion or  the  resources  of  the  heathen.  While  at  one 
time  some  fruit,  a  cake,  a  small  piece  of  aromatic 
gum,  or  a  fragrant  herb,  was  deemed  sufficiently  de- 
monstrative of  a  pious  zeal,  at  another,  a  hecatomb 
was  considered  necessary  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  the  god,  or  to 
express  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  offerers.  Even 
so  slunptuous  and  honourable  an  olfering  was  now 
and  then  despised  as  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  the 
gods,  or  as  too  mean  fully  to  display  the  extraordi- 
nary piety  of  man,  and  a  luindred  lions,  a  hundred 
eagles,  etc.,  were  required  to  satisfy  the  lofty  devo- 
tion of  an  emperor.  There  were  also  votive  offer- 
ings and  consecrated  gifts — anathonatu,  which  were 
hung  or  laid  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods." 

Sacrifices,  both  of  a  eucharistic  and  a  propitiatory 
character,  were  otVered  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  sacrifice  of  Cain  was  strictly  an 
offering  of  thanksgiving,  while  that  of  Abel  was  a 
sacrifice  of  atonement.  Job,  also,  is  said  to  have 
offered  sacrifices  for  his  sons,  lest  they  should  have 
sinned  during  the  days  of.  feasting.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  tlie  law  of  sacri- 
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lice  was  foriiuilly  laid  duvvn  Uy  Gnd  liiinsplf  in  tlie 
iiiiiiiile.st  and  most  dotiiilod  manner.  'Plie  prit'st- 
liood  WHS  as8i;;ii('d  lo  a  pariiciilar  lauiily,  an  allar 
was  ordeieil  to  In?  built,  special  animals  were  set 
apart  as  victim^  by  Divine  appointment,  and  tlie  very 
time  and  manner  of  sacniiciiig  tliem  were  detailed. 
The  ntinost  importance  wasaitaclicd  in  the  Mos.-iic 
economy  to  tlve  ofl"criiig  ol"  facrilicos,  and  tlie  whole 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this  subject  can 
only  be  e.xplaiiicd  by  the  admission  of  the  |irinci|)le, 
that  the  .sacrilioes  of  the  hnv  were  merely  types  and 
tii^iires  of  that  One  offering  by  which  Clirist  "hath  per- 
fected for  ever  ihem  that  are  sanelilied.''  '■  No  person 
who  has  read  the  OM  Testament,"  says  Dr.  Dick, 
"can  be  ignonint  what  is  meant  by  a  sacrifice.  He 
iiiidt'rsiands  it  to  have  been  a  victim  slain  and  oflered 
upon  the  altar,  in  order  to  avert  the  anger  and  pro- 
cure the  favour  of  (iod.  When  he  linds  iliat,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  death  of  Christ  is  called  a  sacri- 
fice, and  considers  that  both  parts  of  revelation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  Author,  be  is  necessarily  led 
to  believe  that  the  word  retains  its  ancient  sense,  and 
that  Christ  died  incur  room  to  reconcile  ns  to  God." 

Heathen  sacrilices  were  either  blooily  or  iiiiblondy. 
The  blocHl  of  animals,  and  even  of  men,  has  in  all  ages 
l)een  regarded  by  idolatrous  nations  as  pleasing  and 
ai-ceptable  to  their  gods.  The  victim  was  selected  from 
ilic  atiimal  kinifdoni  with  the  most  .scmiinlons  care. 
It  w;is  solemnly  d(K'or«ted  for  the  occasion,  its  horns 
being  tipped  with  uold.  and  its  head  crowned  with 
garlands.  Thus  prepari'd  it  was  led  to  the  place  of 
saerilice,  preceded  by  the  olficiating  priest  clothed  in 
a  while  robe.  A  libation  of  ivine  is  then  poured  up- 
on tlie  altar,  and  a  solemn  invocation  addressed  to 
the  deity.  A  portion  of  corn  and  frankincen.se,  along 
with  the  7111)1(1  ««/«»,  that  is,  bran  or  meal  mingled 
with  salt,  is  thrown  upon  the  bead  of  the  aininal ; 
wine  is  pom-ed  between  its  bonis,  and  it  is  slain  as  a 
sacrilicial  victim.  It  was  customary,  before  killing 
the  animal,  to  cut  a  pru-lion  of  hair  from  its  forehead, 
.and  to  throw  it  int<i  the  lire  as  lir.st-fruits  of  the  sacri- 
fice. If  the  sacrilice  w.as  in  honour  of  the  gods 
above,  the  head  of  the  victim  was  drawn  npw.ards  ; 
but  if  in  hoinjur  of  the  gods  below,  or  of  heroes,  or 
ol'the  dead,  it  was  Ijcnt  downwards. 

Among  the  ancient  Uonians  the  nio.st  conniion 
sacrilices  were  the  xnopchmrllia,  which  consisted  of  a 
))ig,  a  shce|),  and  an  ox.  This  sacrilice  corresponded 
Id  the  tritlim  annnig  the  Greeks.  In  the  heroic  ages 
of  firccian  history,  it  belonged  to  the  princes  to  offer 
sacrilices,  but  in  later  times  tliis  duly  devolved  upon 
the  priests.  Among  the  IJonians,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  special  oflicer,  called  Popa,  struck  the  animal  with 
a  Ininnner  before  killing  it  with  a  knife.  The  best 
part  of  the  intestines  was  then  strewed  with  barley 
meal,  wine,  and  incense,  ami  burnt  upon  the  aliar. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  sacrilice.  viewed  in  the 
light  of  an  atonement  for  sin.  w,»s.  that  ihe  anrmjil 
devoleil  to  sacrilice  was  understood  lo  be  subsliiuleil 
in  ihe  place  of  the  offerer,  and  ibiis  l)ecaine  a  vicarious 


oblation,  sl.iin  in  his  room,  in  order  I o  save  him  from 
ibe  penaltv  of  death  due  to  siiK  To  leprcsenl  em- 
blematically this  great  truth,  the  offerer,  in  the  case 
of  a  Hebrew  sacrilice.  solemnly  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  victim,  thus  transferring  in  a  figure 
his  own  gnilt  to  the  animal,  that  bearing  his  sin  it 
might  be  fitted  lo  endure  his  punishment.  The  vic- 
tim was  now  slain,  and  laid  upon  ihe  .nllar.  the  life  of 
the  anini.il  being  nnder-tood  to  be  accepted  by  God 
instead  of  the  life  of  the  offerer.  Thus  ihe  sacrifices 
of  the  ancient  economy  pohited  forward  the  faiili  of 
ihe  pious  worshipjier  to  Him  wiio,  iri  ihe  fulness  of 
lime,  should  come  to  lake  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  bimsell". 

Uiibloodv  .sacrifices  consisted  of  tho.se  eucliarislic 
offering!!,  such  as  libations,  incense,  fruit,  and  cakes, 
which  were  presented  lo  the  gods  of  ihc  heallieii  in 
token  of  graiilude  for  blessings  received,  or  to  ob- 
tain favours  desired.  Such  .sacrifices  were  more 
properly  OiTKltlNCS  (wliicli  see),  while  the  term 
.stcrifices  more  properly  applied  lo  those  which  were 
strictly  propitiatory,  and  whose  disliiictive  feature 
was  the  shedding  of  blood  tor  the  remission  of  sin. 
These  sacrifice.",  or  slain  offerings,  were  divided,  in 
the  ancient  Jewish  economy,  ititu hnnif-ofitriiigs,  xin- 
(ifffn'iif/s,  tre.ijhws-nffi'riiiris,  and  jierice  offerlhy,  all  ol 
whicli  are  described  in  this  work  under  iheir  respec- 
tive names.  Those  sacrifices  which  were  public  ainl 
belonged  to  the  wlnde  nation  of  Israel,  were  account- 
ed most  holy,  while  olhers  of  a  more  private  na- 
ture were  regarded  as  less  holy.  The  formeit  were 
slain  upon  the  north  side  of  the  allar;  the  latter  up- 
on the  east  or  soiilh.  The  skins  of  the  former  be- 
longed to  the  priests,  those  of  the  latter  to  the  offer- 
ers.   See  15I.OOD,  Okki;i!1ngs. 

SACRILKGK,  a  crime  which  consisted  among  the 
ancient  heaihens  in  stealing  those  things  whicli  were 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  deposited  in  a  sacred 
place.  In  the  early  Christian  Church,  however, 
fjicrilcge  more  properly  consisted  in  diverting  to  a 
connnoii  use  anything  whicli  had  been  devolcd  to  the 
service  of  the  church.  Jerome  says,  ••  To  lake  from 
a  friend  is  theft ;  but  to  defraud  the  church  is  sacri- 
lege." It  was  also  accounled  a  sacrilegious  .act,  in 
these  ancient  times,  to  rob  graves  or  lo  deface  the 
monmnents  of  the  dead.  Such,  accordingly,  ns  had 
commitled  these  crimes,  were  punished  wiih  death. 
The  case  of  the  ancient  Triidilnrs  was  considered  one 
of  sacrilege,  inasmncb  as  they  delivered  up  their 
liibh's  and  holy  uten.sils  to  the  heaihcn  to  be  burnt. 
The  Donalists  were  ch.argcd  with  this  crime  for  pro- 
faiiiug  the  .s;icramciits,  and  churches,  and  altars. 
^Vllatever,  in  short,  tended  to  de.secraie  .sacred  ol)- 
jects  in  any  way,  was  accounted  sacrilege,  and  pun- 
ished in  the  early  church  with  great  scverily. 

SACUISTAX,  an  officer  who  formerly  had  charge 
of  the  .sacred  utensils  and  moveables  of  a  church. 

S.VCIMSTY.  ihc  place  in  a  Uoman  Catholic  Chun  li 
where  the  sacred  utensils  and  live  consecrated  wafer 
are  kept. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE, 

S^e  Bxeut  ^turifict  of  Ibc  llamans  on  iinbtrJsking  ii  Wlnx. 


At  the  gate  of  the  fortified  camp,  the  Emperor  or  chief  General  officiates  at  a  temporary 
altar,  pouring  wine  from  a  metal  patera  on  the  flames.  lie  stiinds  in  front  of  the  pretorium 
or  imperial  tent,  and  is  clothed  in  lui  ample  sacrificial  vest  of  white  linen.  On  tlio  other 
side  of  the  altar  stands  a  boy  with  the  vaso  of  gold  or  silver  containing  wine  or  blood,  and 
a  young  man  who  sounds  tho  double  (lute.  Behind  arc  the  legion:u-ies  with  the  standards. 
On  the  left  are  tlu'ee  priests, — tho  eldest  stript  and  girt  ready  to  slay  tho  victims, — in  liis 
hand  the  axe  to  strike  the  anim.al  down,  and  at  his  side  a  case  with  tho  lUilabrum.,  or 
knife ;  his  garment  is  also  of  white  linen  bordered  with  purple.  The  second  priest  holds 
a  vaso  of  lustral  water  to  sprinkle  the  assistants ;  and  the  third  a  small  basket  of  first 
fruits  and  flowers.  On  tho  other  side,  another  elderly  priest  holds  the  bull  by  its  gilded 
horns  and  brings  it  into  position  ;  across  tho  bull's  back  is  a  dorsal  cloth  of  various  colours, 
with  a  border  of  purple  and  a  fringe.  Behind  him  follow  the  ram  and  tho  hog,  these  three 
formuig  tho  sacrifice  called  Stuwc  Taurilki.  Tho  younger  men  conducting  the  inferior 
victims  aro  called  "  Victimarii,"  their  ofiice  being  to  take  care  of  them,  prepare  them,  and 
bind  them.  Behind  run  TiiterMi,  making  a  triumphal  sound  on  the  lUuo,  a  shrill  instrument 
of  bronze  curved  upon  itself,  and  on  the  tuba,  a  straight  silver  trnmpet. 
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SADDUCEES,  an  ancient  Jewisli  sect  wliicli  eii- 
dpavonred  to  restore  the  oriijinal  religion  of  Moses 
iu  its  purity,  bv  removing  from  it  all  tliat  hail  been 
added  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  either  from 
Sadoc,  who  lived  nearly  300  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  sect  ;  or  from  the  Hebrew  word  for  justice,  as  if 
thev  alone  were  just,  and  could  justify  themselves 
bi'fore  God.  Tliey  are  alleged  to  have  denied  the 
imuiorlality  of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  a  future 
state.  They  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
existence  of  angels  and  of  departed  spirits.  Their 
belief  was,  that  there  is  no  Spirit  but  God  only  ;  that 
in  the  case  of  man  the  present  world  is  his  all,  that  bod^' 
and  soul  perish  together,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is 
no  future  state  of  reward  or  paniahment.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Pharisees,  v.diose  traditions  they  rejected, 
the  Sadducees  taught  that  it  was  proper  to  keep 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  that  nolhing  was  to  be 
believed  except  what  was  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Some  have  maintained  that  they  did  not 
absolutely  reject  the  other  parts  of  Scripture,  l)ut 
oidv  that  they  preferred  the  I'entatench  to  the  rest 
of  tlie  Bible.  To  obviate  this  idea,  liowever,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  when  our  blessed  T-ord 
opjioses  their  doctrines,  his  arguments  are  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  the  five  books  of  Moses.  Another 
branch  of  the  heresy  of  the  Sadducees  related  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  which  they  wholly  cast 
aside,  and  asserted  the  absolute  and  unrestricted 
freedom  of  man  to  choose  either  good  or  evil,  with- 
out either  grace  to  guide  him  to  the  one,  or  to  re- 
strain him  from  tiie  other. 

The  Sadducees  were  the  smallest  in  number  of  all 
the  Jewish  sects,  but  many  of  them  were  men  of 
rank  and  influeiice.  They  were  bitterly  o[iposed  to 
the  Pharisees,  but  as  Xeauder  well  remarks:  "  Di- 
recllv  at  variance  as  were  the  two  .systems  of  Phari- 
seeism  and  Sadduceeisrn,  still  they  had  something  in 
couunon.  Tills  was  the  one-sided  legal  principle 
which  they  botli  maintained.  And  indeed  by  the  Sad- 
ducees this  principle  was  seized  aud  lielil  after  a  man- 
ner still  more  exclusively  one-sided  than  by  the  oilier 
Beet ;  since  with  them  all  religions  interest  was  con- 
fined to  this  point ;  and  since  they  misinterpreted  or 
denied  everything  else  that  belonged  to  tlie  more 
fully  developed  faith  of  the  Old  Testament.  More- 
over, the  essential  character  of  the  law  in  its  spirit, 
as  distinguished  from  its  national  and  teutporal  form, 
in  its  strictness  and  dignity,  was  recognized  by  them 
still  less  than  by  the  Pharisees.  While  the  Phari- 
sees attributed  the  highest  value  to  ritual  and  ascetic 
works  of  holiness,  with  the  Sadducees — as,  perhaps, 
the  name  they  give  themselves  may  denote — up 
rightness  in  the  relations  of  civil  society  passed  for 
the  whole.  Starling  from  this  principle,  there  was 
nothing  in  their  view  of  morality  which  presented  a 
point  of  contact  for  the  feeling  of  religious  need, 
v;hich  most   readily  emerges  from   the  depth  of  the 


moral  life.  Add  lo  this  that  they  ascribed  divine 
authority,  an  authority  binding  on  religious  convic- 
tion only,  to  the  Pentateuch.  The  observance  of 
the  law,  understood  after  their  own  way,  was  for  them 
the  only  thing  fixed  and  certain  ;  in  respect  lo  all 
other  things,  they  were  inclined  to  doubt  and  dispu- 
tation." Jose|duis  represents  the  Sadducees  as  hav- 
ing been  niostlv  persiuis  of  wealth,  whose  whole  affec- 
tions were  placed  on  earthly  things  to  the  niter  ne- 
glect of  the  things  of  eternity.  The  sect  appears  to 
have  perished  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  for  we  find  no  mention  of  them  after  that 
event.  Their  opinions,  however,  were  revived,  to 
some  extent,  long  after  by  tbeCAKAlTES  (which  see). 

SAGAN,  the  second  priest  of  the  Jews,  ndio  acted 
as  deputy  of  the  high-priest,  often  ofliciating  for  him 
in  the  sacred  service  of  the  temple.  He  was  some- 
times called  high-priest,  ami  was  identical  with  the 
ruler  of  the  temple.  In  2  Kings  xxv.  18.  Zeplianiah 
is  called  the  second  priest,  whom  the  Cbaldee  para- 
phrast  calls  the  Sagan.  JIaimonides  observes,  that 
all  the  priests  were  imder  his  authority,  and  he  oc- 
cupied the  post  of  honour  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
high-priest. 

S.A.IXT-WORSHII'.  The  doctrine  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church  on  this  subject  iseomaiued  in  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  which  allirms,  "  Likewise  that  the 
saints  reigning  together  with  Christ  are  to  be  hon- 
oured and  invocated,  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God 
for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  lo  be  venerated."  The 
council  of  Trent  also  decrees  as  follows  :  "The  holy 
council  commands  all  bishops  and  others,  wdio  have 
the  care  and  charge  of  teaching,  that  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
received  from  the  first  beginning  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  consent  of  venerable  fathers,  and  the 
decrees  of  holy  councils,  they  labour  with  diligent 
assidtdtv  to  instruct  ihe  faithful  concerning  the  in- 
vocation aiul  intercession  of  the  saints,  the  honour 
due  to  relics,  and  the  Itiwt'ul  use  of  images  ;  teaching 
them,  that  ihe  saints,  who  reign  together  with  Christ, 
ofTer  their  prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  that  it  is  a  good 
and  a  useful  thing  suppliamly  to  invoke  them,  and  to 
flee  to  their  prayers,  help,  ami  assistance ;  because 
of  the  benefits  bestowed  by  God  through  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  is  our  only  Redeemer 
and  Saviour ;  and  that  those  are  men  of  impious  sen- 
timents who  deny  that  the  saints,  who  enjoy  eternal 
happiness  in  heaven,  are  to  be  invoked  ;  or  who  affirm 
that  they  do  not  pray  lor  men,  or  that  to  beseech 
them  to  pray  for  us,  is  idolatry  ;  or  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  God,  and  opposed  to  the  hon- 
our of  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  man  ;  or  that  it  is  foolish  to  supplicate,  verbally 
or  mentally,  those  wdio  reign  in  heaven." 

The  practice  of  the  invocation  of  .saints  appears 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  extraordinary  venenw 
tion  paid  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  to  those  who 
surrendered  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Re- 
ligious services  were  performed  with   pecidiar  sane- 
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lily  III  llicir  giiivts,  and  ill  lenglli,  in  lliu  iijjc  of 
Ci)iisiaiitiiu',  it  li:iii  become  cll.^lollllll•y  to  erect 
siileiidid  eliiirelies  over  llieir  l)iirial-|ilace.s,  aixl  even 
lo  eiisluine  some  relic  of  a  martyr  in  llie  buildings 
creeled  lo  llieir  honour.  It  is  flill  regarded,  indeed, 
iLs  essentially  necessary  to  tlie  consecration  of  a  Ko- 
misli  cimrcli,  lliat  relics  be  deposited  in  tlie  allar. 
Giescler  intorms  us,  tliat  in  tlie  foiirtli  and  iil'ili  cen- 
turies Christians  in  H^yiit  showed  llieir  reverence 
for  departed  saints  by  embahninjj  their  bodies,  and 
pre^^erving  them  in  their  houses.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  saints  from  their 
graves,  and  bury  them  in  chnrcbes,  especially  midpr 
(he  aliar.  The  idea  now  began  lo  arise  that  pecu- 
liar efficacy  was  to  be  allached  lo  the  intercession  of 
martyrs  and  saints.  Origen  was  the  first  who  pub- 
licly inculcated  such  a  notion  ;  and  so  rajjidly  did  it 
spread  that  in  a  short  time  men  chose  their  patron 
saiuls,  and  dedicated  churches  to  their  worship. 
During  the  sixth  century  an  incredible  luiinber  of 
temples  were  erected  in  honour  of  the  saints,  both  in 
the  eastern  and  the  western  provinces  ;  and  numer- 
ous festivals  were  instil uled  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  these  holy  men.  Thus  the  practice  of 
invoking  the  saiuts,  and  imploring  the  benefit  of 
their  intercession,  Ciuue  lo  be  established. 

According  to  a  Komish  authority  of  some  note, 
"  no  one  should  be  venerated  as  a  saint  without  the 
licen.se  of  the  Pope;  though  during  his  lifetime  he 
may  have  wrought  miracles."  And  many  writers 
maintain  that  the  Pope  cannot  err  in  the  canoniza- 
tion or  beatification  of  saints.  The  first  canoniza- 
tion of  which  we  have  an  authentic  record  is  that  of 
Ulrich,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  by  John  XV.  in  A.  D. 
955.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  twelfth  century 
that  tlie  popes  asserted  their  right  lo  add  new  saints 
to  the  calendar.  The  kind  of  adoration  or  worship 
which  is  given  to  the  saints  is  of  the  lowest  kind, 
being  that  which  among  Romanists  is  termed  didUi. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Ferraris  :  ''That  it  may  be 
fully  understood  what  worship  or  adoration  is  due 
to  them,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  adoration  is  an 
act  by  which  any  one  submits  himself  to  tmother,  in 
the  recognition  of  his  excellence.  This  is  the  com- 
mon opinion.  And  this  adoration  or  worship  is  civil 
or  political,  sacred  or  religious.  Adoration  merely 
civil  or  political,  is  that  which  may  be  ofl'ered  to 
kings  and  supreme  princes  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  station,  or  the  excellency  of  human 
power  which  they  possess  beyond  others  ;  as  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  where  some  are  said  to  have 
adored  kings.  So  David,  falling  on  his  face,  adored 
three  times.  (1  Sam.  xx.  41.)  'AH  the  assembly 
blessed  the  Kord  God  of  llieir  fathers,  and  bowed 
themselves,  and  adored  God,  and  llien  the  king;' 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  20;)  where,  as  you  see,  the  .sinie 
word  adoration  refers  to  God  and  the  king ;  allhougii, 
to  God  the  worship  is  latiia.  to  the  king  it  is  only 
ci\il  respect.  Sacred  or  religious  adoration  is  that 
which  is  offered  lo  anv  one  on  account  of  sacred  or 


supernatural  excellence,  as  ihe  adoraiion  which  ir> 
rendere<l  to  God,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  all 
the  .-'ainls." 

It  was  iiiit  niitll  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  that 
the  invocation  of  saints  became  a  part  of  ihe  prayers 
of  the  church.  About  that  lime  Pope  (iregoiy  the 
Great  appointed  litanies  to  be  used  in  churches,  in 
which  saints  were  invoked  by  name.  Piom  the 
eighth  century  saint-worshi|)  was  a  recognized  fea- 
Inre  of  the  worship  of  the  Chmch  of  Home,  and  at 
the  present  day  it  is  impossible  to  jieruse  her  aii- 
ihorized  formularies  without  being  struck  with  the 
extent  to  which  this  practice  is  still  tarried.  In  the 
Coiifiteor  sin  is  confessed  not  only  to  God,  but  to 
angels  and  saints,  in  these  words:  "I  confess  to 
Almighty  God,  lo  blessed  Mary,  to  blessed  Michael 
the  archangel,  lo  blessed  John  the  liaplisl,  to  the 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  all  ihe  saints, 
ih.at  I  have  sinned  exceedingly  in  ihonght,  word,  and 
deed."  Thr<mgliout  every  jiart  of  the  anlhorizi'd 
worship  of  the  Cliurch  of  Koine,  saints  are  implored 
lo  int(M-code  for  the  worshipper.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  '  Litany  of  Ihe  Saints,'  which 
is  in  constant  use  among  Hoinanists,  both  in  public 
and  private,  ;uid  in  which  more  than  fifty  saints  are 
inenlioned  by  name,  who  are  entreated  to  pray  for 
the  petitioner.  Sometimes  Romanists  address  pray- 
ers 10  ihe  saint.':,  asking  them  by  their  own  power  to 
confer  blessings.  Thus,  '■  0  holy  Michael,  0  arch- 
angel, defend  us  in  battle  that  we  perish  not  in  the 
dreadful  judgment."  In  the  same  spirit  the  apos- 
tles are  thus  addressed  on  St.  John's  day:  "Ye 
judges  of  the  ages  and  true  lights  of  the  world,  we 
implore  with  the  prayers  of  our  hearts,  hear  the 
voices  of  your  suppliants.  Ye  who  by  a  word  shut 
the  temples  of  heaven  and  loose  its  bars,  command 
us  who  are  guihy  lo  be  released  from  our  sins." 
Every  Romanist  also,  in  his  daily  prayers,  is  taught 
thus  to  address  his  guardian  imgel,  ''0  my  good 
angel,  whom  God  by  his  divine  mercy  hath  appointed 
to  be  my  guiirdian,  enlighten  and  ]irotect  me  ;  direct 
and  govern  me  this  night.  Amen."  In  addition  to 
this,  many  of  tlie  saints  are  believed  to  have  some 
particular  province  or  function  assigned  to  them  in 
reg.'ud  to  which  they  are  often  invoked.  The  old 
breviaries,  accordingly,  coiittdned  special  offices  ad- 
dressed to  these  palron  .siinls.  But  under  whatever 
form,  saint-worship  meets  with  not  the  j^lightcst 
countenance  from  the  Word  of  God.  See  Be.\tii"1- 
CATIOX,  Cano.nizatio.n. 

S.AITIS,  a  surname  of  Athena  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  Argolis. 

SAIVAS,  the  general  name  given  to  those  among 
the  Hindus  who  worship  Sltlra,  the  destroyer,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Tiiniiirtli.  The  only  form 
under  which  this  deity  is  wnrshi[iped  by  his  volarics 
is  that  of  the  Liiiga,  which  they  adore  cither  in  tem- 
jiles,  in  their  houses,  or  on  the  side  of  a  sacred 
stream.  This  has  been  from  a  remote  period  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmanus. 
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SAKHAR,  an  evil  spirit  mentioned  in  the  Jew- 
ish Talmud  as  liaving  taken  possession  of  the  throne 

of  Solomon. 

SAKHI  BHAVAS,  a  Hindu  .sect  wliich  worsliips 
U^dlia  as  the  personification  of  the  Soldi  of  Krishna. 
They  assume  the  female  gaih,  and  adopt  not  only  tlie 
dress  and  ornaments,  but  the  manners  and  occupa- 
tions of  women.  They  are  held  in  litlle  estimation, 
and  are  very  few  in  number;  they  occasionally  lead 
a  mendicant  life,  but  are  rarely  met  with  ;  it  is  said 
that  the  only  place  where  they  are  to  be  found  in 
any  number  is  Jaypnr  ;  there  are  a  few  at  Benares, 
and  a  few  scattered  throughout  several  parts  of  Ben- 
gal. 

S.AKTAS,  the  worshippers  of  the  Suf.ii,  the  female 
principle,  or  the  divine  nature  in  action,  which  is 
personified  under  dill'erent  forms,  according  as  the 
worshippers  incline  towards  the  adoration  of  Vi'sJdiu 
or  S/iiva.  Tlie  probable  origin  of  this  sect  or  class 
of  worshippers  is  thus  explained  by  Professor  IT.  II. 
Wilson  :  "  The  worship  of  the  female  principle,  as 
distinct  from  the  divinity,  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  metaphori- 
cal language  of  tlie  Vedas.  in  which  the  will  or  pur- 
pose to  create  the  universe,  is  rejiresented  as  origi 
nating  from  the  Creator,  and  co-existent  with  him  as 
his  bride,  and  part  of  himself.  Thus  in  the  Rig  Veda, 
it  is  said,  '  That  divine  spirit  breathed  without  atfla- 
tion  single,  with  her  who  is  sustained  within  him; 
other  than  him  nothing  existed.  First  desire  was 
formed  in  his  mind,  and  tliat  became  the  original 
productive  seed,  and  the  Sdina  Vedd,  speaking  of 
the  divine  cause  of  creation,  says,  '  He  felt  not  de- 
light, being  alone.  He  wished  another,  and  in- 
stantly became  such.  He  caused  his  ownself  to  fall 
in  twain,  and  thus  became  husband  and  wife.  He 
approached  her,  and  thus  were  Irjnian  beings  pro- 
duced.' In  these  passages  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
reference  is  made  to  the  primitive  tradition  of  the 
origin  of  mankind,  but  there  is  also  a  figurative  re- 
presentation of  the  first  indication  of  wish  or  will  in 
the  Supreme  Being.  Being  devoid  of  all  qualities 
whatever,  lie  was  alone,  until  he  permitted  the  wish 
to  be  multiplied,  to  be  generated  within  himself. 
This  wish  being  put  iiUo  .action,  it  is  said,  became 
united  with  its  parent,  and  then  created  beings  were 
produced." 

SAKTI,  the  active  volition  or  omnipotent  energv' 
of  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  Hindu  TriinurUi. 
It  may  exist  separately  from  the  essence  of  Deity, 
and  in  such  a  ease  it  is  conceived  to  be  invested  with 
a  species  of  personality,  and  to  be  capable  of  exert- 
ing an  independent  agency.  When  viewed  as  the 
cause  of  phenomena,  or  sensible  appearances,  it  is 
called  Maya  (which  see).  The  Sakti  is  worship|)ed 
by  many  Hindus,  being  personated  by  a  naked  fe- 
male, to  whom  meat  and  wine  are  oflercd. 

SAKTI  SODHANA,  a  religious  ceremony  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Sakti,  or  personified  energy  of  Deity 
among  the  Hindus.     Tlie  object  of  worship  in   this 
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case  should  be  a  d.ancing-girl,  a  harlot,  a  washerwo- 
man, or  barber's  wife,  a  female  of  ihe  Brahmanical  or 
Sitdra  tribe,  a  flower-girl,  or  a  milk-maid.  Tlie  cere- 
mony is  performed  at  midnight  with  a  party  of  eight, 
nine,  or  eleven  couple.  Appropriate  mantras  are  to 
be  used  according  to  the  description  of  the  person 
selected  for  the  Sakti,  who  is  then  to  be  worshipped 
according  to  the  prescribed  form  ;  she  is  placed  dis- 
robed, but  richly  ornamented,  on  the  left  of  a  circle 
described  for  the  purpose,  with  various  mantras  and 
gesticulations,  and  is  to  be  rendered  pure  by  the 
repetition  of  diiferent  formulas.  Being  finally  sprink- 
led over  with  wine,  the  act  being  .sanctified  by  the 
peculiar  mantra,  the  Sakti  is  now  purified,  but  if  not 
previously  initiated,  she  is  further  to  be  made  an 
adept  by  the  communication  of  the  radical  mantra, 
whispered  thrice  in  her  ear,  when  the  object  of  the 
ceremony  is  complete. 

SAKYA-MUNI.     See  Ciiakia-Mouni. 

SALACIA,  the  goddess  of  the  sea  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and  the  spouse  of  Neptune. 

SALII,  priests  of  Mars  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mikiis.  They  were  instituted  by  Numa,  and  were 
guardians  of  the  ancilia,  or  twelve  sacred  shields. 
They  received  the  name  of  Salil.  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, from  the  dance  which  they  performed  when  in 
the  month  of  March  they  carried  the  sacred  shields 
through  the  streets  of  Rome.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, one  of  these  shields  ftiU  from  heaven  into  the 
hands  of  Numa.  At  Rome  the  Salii  had  their  tem- 
ple on  the  Palatine  hill ;  there  they  exercised  their 
sacred  functions,  and  hence  they  were  snrnamed  the 
Palatini.  Originally  the  Salian  college  amounted  to 
the  same  number  as  that  of  the  .sacred  shields  com- 
mitted to  their  care. 

SALSA  (Moi.a).    See  Mola  Salsa. 

SALT,  a  substance  of  great  importance  and  utility. 
It  was  expressly  appointed  by  God  to  be  used  in  all 
the  sacrifices  offered  to  him.  Thus  Lev.  ii.  13, 
'■  And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat-ofl'ering  shalt  thou 
season  with  salt;  neither  shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of 
the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  thy 
meat-offering:  with  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt 
offer  salt."  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  rem.arks  upon  this 
passage  :  "  Salt  was  the  opposite  to  leaven,  for  it 
preserved  from  putrefaction  and  corruption,  and  sig- 
nified the  purity  and  persevering  fidelity  that  are 
necessary  in  the  worship  of  God.  Everything  was 
seasoned  with  it,  to  signify  the  piu'ity  and  perfec- 
tion that  should  be  extended  through  every  part  of 
the  divine  service,  and  through  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  God's  worshippers.  It  was  called  '  the  salt  of  the 
covenant  of  God,'  because,  as  salt  is  incorruptible, 
so  was  the  covenant  and  promise  of  Jehovah.  Among 
the  heathens  salt  was  a  common  ingredient  in  all 
their  sacrificial  offerings,  and  as  it  was  considered 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  preservation  of  life,  and 
an  emblem  of  the  most  perfect  corporeal  and  mental 
endowments,  so  it  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  acceptable  presents  they  could  make  unto  their 
3x 
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goils,  fioni  wliose  sacriliccs  it  was  iievci'  absent." 
Hence  no  sacrilice  was  oHureil  to  llie  gods  among 
the  ancient  lioailiens  without  the  salt-cake  or  .MoL.^ 
Sai.sa  (wliich  see). 

It  was  a  custom  among  tlie  Oriental  nations  in 
former  times  to  ratify  tlieir  engagements  by  salt. 
Tiiis  substance  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
friendship  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  a  sacre<l  pledge 
of  hospitality.  Hence  when  the  Lord  "gave  tlie 
kingdom  over  Israel  to  David  for  ever,  to  him  and 
his  sons,"  it  is  called  "a  covenant  of  salt."  It  was 
salt  which  was  regarded  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
as  seasoning  the  s.icritice  and  giving  it  a  relish  be- 
fore God.  Accordingly,  Jesus,  when  describing,  in 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  peculiar  responsibili- 
ties of  the  believer  as  placed  in  the  world,  uses  these 
remarkable  words.  Matth.  v.  13,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  e.irth  :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  hiss.ivour,  wliere- 
wiili  shall  it  be  salted?  it  is  thenceforth  good  for 
nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men."  In  the  employment  of  sucli  an  ex- 
pression, our  Lord  indicates  that  tlie  world  is  viewed 
as,  in  the  estimation  of  God,  a  tasteless,  insipid  mass, 
haviiig  no  relisli  with  llim,  except  fron>  the  pre- 
sence of  His  own  cliildren.  It  is  for  the  elect's 
sake  that  all  the  common  benelits  and  Idessings  of 
Providence  are  received  by  the  world.  The  ort'eriiig 
is  presented  before  Him,  but  it  i.s  only  the  .«alt  which 
gives  it  a  relish.  What  restrains  the  fiery  clouds 
from  discharging  fire  and  brimstone  upon  the  aban- 
doned cities  of  the  plain  ?  It  is  because  the  right- 
eous Lot  is  there.  The  wicked  owe  their  worldly 
comforts  to  these  very  men  whom  they  hate  and  per- 
secute. The  Lord  dc.ilt  kindly  with  the  house  of 
Pharaoh  for  Josepli's  sake.  But  there  is  still  an- 
other kindred  aspect  iu  which  the  figure  of  salt  may 
be  viewed  as  applicable  to  the  true  believer.  Wlien 
salt  was  used  in  Old  Testament  times,  in  the  formation 
of  a  covenant,  its  presence  seems  to  have  inip.irted 
per[)etuiiy  to  the  covenant,  which  is  accordinglv 
termed,  •■  a  covenant  of  salt  tor  ever."  This  notion 
is  in  harmony  with  the  well  known  use  of  salt  iu 
preserving  substances  from  pjissing  into  corrup- 
tion. And  in  this  sense  believers  are  well  entitled 
to  be  called  ■■  the  salt  of  the  earth.  "  The  whole 
world  is  lying  under  the  .sentence  of  a  righteous  God  ; 
and  what  restrains  Him  from  hurling  forth  the  thun- 
derbolts of  His  holy  indignation,  and  eiecuting  the 
fierceness  of  His  angei-  in  a  moment?  It  is  because 
men  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy  are  treading 
its  polluted  soil.  Let  the  elect  be  once  gathered 
in  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  Judgment  will 
come  forth  to  do  its  work. 

S.VLUS,  a  Uoman  goddess  personifying  health, 
prosperity,  and  the  public  goo<l.  She  was  worship- 
ped publicly  on  the  30th  of  April,  along  with  Pax, 
Concordia,  and  Janus,  and  had  a  temple  on  the 
Quirinal  hill. 

SALl'TAI'IOX  (Angeuc).    See  A.ngei.ic  Sa- 
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S.\LUT.\TORIUM,  a  place  n.ijoining  to  the 
churdi  in  ancient  times,  where  the  bishop  and  pres- 
byters sat  to  receive  the  salutations  of  the  people  as 
they  came  to  solicit  their  prayers  in  their  behalf,  or 
to  considt  them  alM)ut  important  business. 

S.V.M.\NK'I{A,  the  n;ime  given  to  a  novice  among 
the  IJudhists.  It  is  deiiveil  from  Sramnnn,  an  asce- 
tic. He  must  l>e  at  least  eight  years  of  age,  anil 
must  have  received  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  his 
abandomiient  of  the  world.  He  cannot  receive  ordi- 
nation until  he  is  twenty  years  of  age,  and  before  he 
has  reached  that  age  he  can  perform  any  religious 
rite,  but  is  not  allowed  to  interlere  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline or  government.  The  vow  of  a  Siman^ra  is 
in  no  case  irrevocable. 

S.\M.\IUTAXS,  a  people  who.  tlK)ngli  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  idolaters,  may,  nevertheless,  be  look- 
ed upon  as,  iu  some  sense,  a  Jewish  sect.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  people  is  detailed  in  2  Kings  xvii.  About 
n.  c.  709,  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  carried  away 
to  a  distant  country  the  great  body  of  the  ten  tribes, 
substituting  in  their  place  a  mixed  multitude  of  hea- 
then strangers  from  Cuthali,  .\va,  Ilamath,  and  Se- 
pharvaim.  These  mingled  with  one  another,  and 
with  those  of  the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Pales- 
tine, so  that  they  formed  a  single  peojile,  who  took 
the  name  of  Samarilaiis.  from  the  name  of  their 
principal  city,  Samaria.  At  first  they  continued  to 
practise  the  idolatrous  worship  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  their  native  land,  but  Irav- 
ing  been  visited  with  manit'est  tokens  of  the  Divine 
anger,  they  were  anxiously  desirous  of  being  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  gladly 
welcomed  one  of  the  captive  Jewish  priests,  who 
was  sent  by  the  king  of  .\ssyrla  to  teach  them.  Un- 
willing, however,  wholly  to  renounce  idolatry,  they 
foolishly  endeavoured  to  combine  Judaism  ami  hea- 
thenism, the  service  of  the  God  of  Israel  with  that  of 
the  gods  of  the  heathen.  At  length,  after  the  .Jew- 
ish captivity  in  Babylon  had  come  to  an  eml,  the 
Samaritans  professed  wholly  to  abandon  their  hea- 
then customs  and  ceremonies,  and  to  .adhere  to  tlie 
worship  of  the  true  God.  So  far,  indeed,  did  they 
seek  to  identity  themselves  with  the  Jews,  that  they 
expre.sseil  an  earnest  wish  to  associate  themselves 
with  that  people  in  rebuilding  their  temple.  But 
this  offer  having  been  rejected,  the  S.imaritans  were 
em-aged,  and  used  eveiy  means  in  their  power  to  re- 
tard the  work  of  building,  in  which  tliey  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  it  was  delayed  for  fifteen  vesirs.  From 
this  time  the  most  deadly  hostility  aro.se  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  which  was  not  a  little  in- 
cre.asefl  by  the  obstructions  which  were  thrown  iu 
the  way  of  Xehemi.ih  wheu  he  sought  to  restore 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Shortly  after  this,  Saiiballat,  a  jirince  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, sought  and  obtained  permission  from  the 
Persian  monarch  to  erect  on  Mount  Gerizim  a  rival 
temple  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Thus  conunenced  in  .S.i- 
maria  a   luitiou.al  system  of  worship  idenlical  iii  all 
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respects  with  that  whicli  had  been  establislied  by 
tlie  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  The  eniiiity,  accordingly, 
which  existed  between  the  two  nations,  now  gathered 
strength  every  day,  and  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  we 
are  told  tliat  it  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans — a  fact 
which  accounts  for  the  question  which  the  Samari- 
tan  woman  addressed  to  our  Lord,  ■'  How  is  it  that 
thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me  wlio  am  a 
woman  of  Samaria?" 

Even  after  the  destruction  of  their  temple  the 
Samaritans  still  continued  to  worship  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  to  maintain  (hat  no  other  place  was 
etpially  sacred,  as  having  been  the  spot  on  which 
altars  were  reared  and  sacrifices  offered  by  Abraham 
and  Jacob.  They  alleged  also,  that  Gerizim  was 
the  place  of  blessing  referred  to  in  Deut.  xxvii.,  for 
while  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  altar  was  appointed 
to  be  set  up,  not  on  Gerizim,  but  on  Mount  Eljal, 
the  word  Ebal  in  tlie  fourth  verse  reads  Gerizim  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  thus  the  whole  case 
is  altered,  other  passages  in  the  Bible,  which  might 
seem  to  favour  the  Jews,  being  set  at  nought,  on 
the  simple  ground  that  the  Samaritans  believed  in 
the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  no  otlier  parts  of 
the  Sacred  volume,  except  tlie  live  books  of  Moses. 

A  small  remnant  of  the  Samaritans  still  exists  in 
Shechem.  In  November  1850  they  amounted  to 
only  63  males  in  all,  3.5  of  whom  were  taxable  men 
above  14  years  of  age.  They  trace  their  lineage  to 
Ephraim,  second  son  of  Joseph  ;  and  the  relentless 
animosity  which  has  for  ages  existed  between  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Jews  is  at  this  day  as  strong  as 
ever.  Few  communities  have  been  exposed  to  more 
severe  reverses  of  fortune,  or  liave  been  called  to 
endure  so  much  in  defence  of  their  religion  and 
their  ancient  customs.  Their  mode  of,  wor.ship  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of 
the  single  circumstance,  that  the  Samaritans  put  otV 
the  shoes  before  entering  the  synagogue.  Among 
their  valuable  manuscripts  is  found  a  copy  carefully 
preserved  of  the  Pentateuch,  perhaps  the  oldest 
nanuscript  extant.  They  affirm  it  to  have  been 
written  sixteen  years  after  the  deafli  of  Moses,  upon 
parchment  made  from  the  skin  of  the  first  sheep 
offered  in  sacrifice  by  Joshua  on  Mount  Gerizim.  It 
is  also  adirmed,  that  it  was  written  by  Abishiia,  the 
son  of  Phinehas.  The  Samaritans  profess  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  paternal  descent  of  their  priest  by  an 
unbroken  line  to  Aaron,  the  fir.st  high-priest  of  the 
Jews. 

SAMB.^TIOX,  a  river  mentioned  in  the  Talmud, 
as  flowing  during  the  first  six  days  of  every  week, 
and  drying  up  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Rabbis  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  situation  of  the  river,  some  placing 
it  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  and  some  in  India. 

S.\MIUS,  a  surname  of  Poseidon  (wliich  see). 

SAMMAEL,  a  demon  among  the  modern  Jews, 
most  commonly  styled  the  Angel  of  Death.  The 
rabbis  allege,  that  the  removal  from  the  present  life 


of  those  who  die  in  tlie  land  of  Israel  is  assigned  to 
Gabriel,  whom  they  call  an  Angel  of  Mercy,  while 
those  who  die  in  other  countries  are  despatched  by 
the  hand  of  Sammael,  the  prince  of  demons.  Several 
of  the  rabbis  confidently  assert,  that  the  latter  lias 
no  power  over  the  Jews,  and  God  liimself  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  to  him,  "  The  world  is  in  thy  power 
except  this  peojile.  I  have  given  thee  authority  to 
root  out  the  idolaters ;  but  o\  er  this  jieople  I  have 
given  thee  no  power." 

SAMOKRESTSCHENTSl  (Uuss.  self  baptizers), 
a  sect  of  Russian  Dissenters  who  baptize  themselves, 
under  the  imiiression  that  no  other  persons  are  sufti- 
ciently  pure  to  perform  the  rite  for  them. 

SAMOSATENIANS,  a  sect  wliich  arose  in  the 
third  century,  deriving  its  origin,  as  well  as  its  name, 
from  Paul  of  Sixmosata,  a  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Svria. 
The  system  of  doctrine  taught  by  Paul  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  sometimes  called  Paub'aiu'sts,  was 
a  species  of  Monarcliianisin,  and  approached  very 
near  to  that  of  the  Artcmonitcs,  giving  special  and 
almost  exclusive  prominence  to  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  The  peculiar  views  of  the  Samosatenians 
are  thus  sketched  by  Neander:  '-The  Logos — ac- 
cording to  Paul  of  Samosala — is  in  relation  to  Gcd 
nothing  other  than  reason  in  relation  to  man, — the 
Spirit  in  relation  to  God,  nothing  other  than  the 
spirit  in  relation  to  ineii.  As  lie  controverted  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos,  so  too  he  declared  him- 
self opposed  to  the  theory  of  an  incarnation  of  the 
Logos,  of  an  indwelling  of  its  essence  in  human  na- 
ture. He  would  only  concede,  tliat  tlie  divine  rea- 
son or  wisdom  dwelt  and  operated  in  Christ  after  a 
higher  inaimer  than  in  any  one  else.  To  his  mode 
of  developing  himself,  as  man,  under  the  divine  in- 
fluence, is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  outshone 
in  wisdom  all  other  niesseiigers  of  God  that  preceded 
him.  For  this  reason — because  he  was,  in  a  sense 
in  which  no  otlier  prophet  before  him  had  been,  an 
organ  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  revealed  itself 
through  him — he  is  to  be  styled  tlie  Son  of  God. 
Thus  Paul  is  said  to  have  employed  tlie  expression, 
'  Jesus  Christ,  wlio  comes  from  here  below,"  in  or- 
der to  indicate  that  the  Logos  did  not  enter  into  a 
human  body,  but  Christ,  as  man,  was  deemed  wor- 
thy of  being  exalted  to  this  peculiar  union  with  God 
bv  means  of  such  an  illuminatinn  from  the  divine 
reason.  And  hence,  indeed,  Paul  affirmed  that  the 
divine  Logos  came  down  and  imparted  his  influence 
to  Christ,  and  then  rose  again  to  tlie  Father.  Al- 
though by  this  theory,  Christ  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
man,  yet  Paul,  adopting  the  scriptural  and  cliurch 
pliraseology,  seems  to  have  called  him  God  in  some 
improper  sense,  not  exactly  defined.  In  this  case, 
however,  be  explained,  that  Christ  was  not  God  by 
his  nature,  but  became  so  by  progressive  develop- 
ment. If  his  language  was  strictly  consistent  with 
bis  system,  lie  certainly  referred  the  name,  Son  of 
God.  to  Christ  alone, — to  the  man  es|'ecially  distin- 
guished by  God  after  the  manner  above  described 
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HiuJ  lipiice  he  ever  made  it  a  proiniiieiit  point,  tliat 
Clinst,  as  such,  (Wd  not  exist  hetore  his  nativity  ; 
that  when  a  boiii^  witl>  God  before  all  time  is  as- 
cribed to  lilm.  this  is  to  be  understood  as  relating 
onlv  to  an  ideal  existence  in  the  divine  reason,  in 
the  divine  predetermination.  Hence,  when  his  op- 
ponents, jiidgino;  rather  from  the  connection  of  ide.is 
in  their  own  mind  than  in  his.  accused  him  of  sup- 
posing two  Sons  of  God,  he  could  conliduntly  affirm, 
on  the  contrarv,  that  he  knew  of  but  one  Sou  of 
God.  It  may  be,  however,  that,  where  it  was  for 
his  interest  to  accommod.itc  himself  to  the  termino- 
logy of  the  church,  he  too  spoke  of  a  generation  of 
the  Logos  in  his  own  sense,  understanding  by  this 
nothing  else  than  the  procession  of  the  Logos  to  .-i 
certain  outward  activity, — the  begiiuiing  of  its  crea- 
tive agency."  Various  unsuccessful  attempts  wore 
made  to  convict  Paul  of  Samosata  of  holding  erro- 
neous doctrines,  but  at  length,  at  a  council  held  in 
A.  D.  269,  his  opinions  were  condemned,  he  himself 
deposed,  and  his  office  conferred  upon  another. 
Being  supported,  however,  by  a  large  party  of  fol- 
lowers, and,  besides,  patroi\ized  by  Queen  Zenobia. 
Paul,  even  though  fonn.illy  deposed,  continued  to 
keep  possession  of  his  bishopric  until  A.  D.  272, 
when  the  matter  having  been  referred  by  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign. 

S.\MPSE.A.X3.  a  name  given  to  the  Elcesaites 
(which  see). 

SAN.\K.\Dr  SAMPUAD.\YIS,one  of  the  Vni^h- 
nara  sects  among  the  Hindus.  They  worship  Krish- 
na and  IbiJIia  conjointly,  and  are  distinguished  from 
other  sects  by  a  circular  black  mark  in  the  centre  of 
the  ordinary  double  streak  of  white  earth  ;  and  also 
by  the  use  of  the  necklace  and  rosary  of  the  stem  of 
the  Tulasi.  The  members  of  this  sect  are  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  of  Upper  India.  They  are 
very  numerous  about  Mathura,  and  they  are  also 
among  the  most  numerous  of  the  Vaishnava  sects  in 
Bengal. 

S.\N  BENITO,  the  garment  worn  by  the  victims 
at  the  Inquisition  on  the  occasion  of  the  Auto  da 
FS  with  devils  and  flames  painted  on  it.  Tliose  who 
were  to  be  burnt  alive  had  the  (lames  pointing  up- 
ward, while  those  who  had  escaped  this  horrible  fate 
had  them  pointing  downward. 

SAXCrUARy.    See  TAiiEnN'.\CLE,  Tf.MPt.E. 

SANCUS,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity  said  to  have 
been  identical  with  Diits  Fiilitis.  and  to  have  pre- 
sided over  oaths,  particularlj-  marriage  oaths.  He 
had  a  temple  at  Rome  on  the  Quirinal  Mount. 

SAXDEMANIAXS.  In  the  article  Glassites 
(which  see),  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  Mr. 
Robert  Sandeman,  a  native  of  Perth,  was  led  to  em- 
bmce  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Glas,  which  he  so  zeal- 
ously dilTused  both  in  England  and  America,  that  at 
length  the  name  of  the  founder  was  lost  in  that  of 
the  zealous  advocate,  .and  the  sect  came  to  be  known, 
south  of  the  Tweed,  exclusively  by  the  appellation 


o(  Snmletnnntanx.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Sandeman 
ultimately  obtained  a  more  extensive  circulation  than 
tliose  of  Mr.  Glas,  and  though,  from  the  year  1755. 
he  openly  avowed  his  adherence  to  Gl.assite  opinions, 
it  was  not  until  he  removed  to  London  in  1760,  that 
the  sect  became  known  in  England.  ILaving  gra- 
dually gathered  round  him  a  congregation  in  the 
English  metropolis,  he  laboured  among  them  with 
iitdefatigable  eame.stness,  but  in  1764  he  sailed  for 
.\meriea,  where,  after  enduring  much  oiiposilion  and 
many  trials,  he  was  cut  off  in  1771  in  the  prime  of 
life,  at  Denhury  in  Mjussachusetts.  The  inscription 
on  his  tomb  stone  refers  to  his  peculiar  views  on  the 
nature  of  justifying  faith  :  "  Here  lies,  until  the  re- 
surrection, the  body  of  Robert  Sandeman.  who,  in 
the  face  of  continual  opposition  from  all  sorts  of 
men,  long  and  boldly  contended  for  the  ancient  faith  ; 
that  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  a  deed 
or  thought  on  the  part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  pre 
sent  the  chief  of  sinners  spotless  before  God." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Sandeman  had  embraced  Glassite 
opinions,  he  published  '  I..etters  on  Theron  and  As- 
pasio,'  under  the  signature  of  Pala-mon.  This  work 
excited  considerable  sensation  in  England,  and  gave 
rise  to  what  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sandemaiiian  controversy.  The  peculiar  doctrines 
niaiutaiued  in  the  '  Lettcr.s,'  are  thus  described  by 
the  author  himself :  '■  The  motto  of  the  title-page  of 
this  work  is,  '  One  thing  is  needful ;'  which  he  calls 
the  sole  reipiisite  to  jnstiticatioii.  or  acceptance  with 
God.  By  the  sole  requisite,  he  understands  the 
work  finished  by  Christ  in  his  death,  proved  bv  his 
resurrection  to  be  all-sufficient  to  justify  the  guilty 
that  the  whole  benefit  of  this  event  is  conveyed  to 
men.  only  by  the  apostolic  report  concerning  it ; 
that  every  one  who  understands  this  report  to  be 
true,  or  is  persuaded  that  the  event  actually  happen- 
ed, as  testified  by  the  apostles,  is  justified,  and  finds 
relief  to  liis  guilty  conscience;  that  he  is  relieved, 
not  by  tinding  any  favourable  symptom  about  his 
own  heart,  but  by  finding  their  report  to  be  true ; 
tliat  the  event  itself,  which  is  reported,  becomes  his 
relief  so  soon  as  it  stands  true  in  his  mind,  and  .ic- 
cordingly  becomes  his  faith;  that  all  the  I^ivine 
power  which  operates  on  the  minds  of  men,  either  to 
give  the  first  relief  to  their  consciences,  or  to  in- 
fluence them  in  every  part  of  their  obedience  to  the 
gospel,  is  persuasive  power,  or  the  forcible  convic- 
tion of  truth  : 

"  That  all  men  are  equally  fit  for  justification,  or 
equally  destitute  of  any  plea  for  acceptance  with 
God  ;  that  those  called  the  stricter  sort  cannot,  hv 
their  utmost  a.ssiduity  in  devotion,  contribute  any 
more  to  this  end  than  the  most  notorious  felons  re.adv 
to  sulVer  for  their  crimes;  that  in  this  respect,  no 
one  of  mankind  has  the  le.ist  room  to  glory  over  an- 
other ;  that  man's  impoiency  to  do  what  is  pleasing 
to  God,  lies  in  the  aversion  of  his  will  ;  and  that  all 
men  are  as  .ible  to  please  God  as  they  are  willing  : 

"That  the  supernatural  facts  recorded  in  the  writ- 
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ings  of  tlie  apostles,  open  to  view  a  f'lirtlier  disco- 
very of  llie  Divine  cliaracter  than  can  be  learned 
from  any  thing  observable  in  the  conrse  of  nature  ; 
tliat  in  tlie  work  finislied  by  Christ  on  the  cross,  this 
new  discovery  of  the  Divine  cliaracter  was  made  ; 
that  thence  it  appeared  that  God  might  bejnst  in 
justifying  the  nngodly,  or  tbose  who  have  nothing 
abont  them  but  what  fits  them  for  condemnation  ; 
that  this  i.s  proved  and  demonstrated,  with  evidence 
snfficient  to  connterbalanco  all  olijecfiims,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  that  every  one 
who  is  persuaded  of  the  fact  of  Clu'ist's  resurrection, 
ag  circumstanced  in  the  gospel  history,  even  wlien  he 
finds  nothing  about  liimself  in  the  way  of  wish,  desire, 
or  otherwise,  but  what  renders  liini  obnoxious  to  the 
Divine  displeasure,  knows  how  God  may  bo  just  in 
justifying  him,  and  receiving  him  into  favour  pre- 
sently as  he  stands  ;  so  firuls  relief  from  tlie  disquiet- 
ing fear  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found  by  ai.y 
argument  drawn  from  any  appearance  of  God  in  the 
course  of  nature : 

'•That  the  great  mistake  of  popular  preachers,  or 
the  chief  leaders  in  devotion,  lies  in  this,  that  they 
cainiot  understand  how  God  can  appear  to  an  un- 
righteous per.son  just  in  justifying  him  as  he  pre- 
sently stands,  without  feeling  some  motion  or  ten- 
denc}' in  his  will  towards  a  change  to  the  better; 
whether  this  motion  be  called  some  faint  desire  to 
close  with  Clu'ist,  to  trust  in  him,  to  put  forth  an  act 
of  faith,  or  by  any  other  name  : 

"  That,  in  effect,  tliev  make  tlieir  acts  of  faith  to 
stand  not  only  for  the  ground  of  acceptance  with 
God,  but  also  for  tlie  evidence  and  proof  of  one's  be- 
ing in  favour  with  God  ;  that  accordingly  they  sliow 
their  disaffection  not  only  to  the  justifying  work  of 
Christ,  but  also  to  the  works  of  self-denied  obedience, 
wherein  his  people  are  called  to  be  conformed  to 
him,  as  a  proof  of  their  being  his  disciples  indeed  ; 
that  the  appropriation  contended  for  in  the  popular 
doctrines  is  di-sagreeable  to  the  Scripture,  and  (iro- 
ductive  of  the  wor.st  consequences  ;  that  no  man  can 
warrantably  be  assured  that  he  is  a  Christian,  a  be- 
liever in  Christ,  or  an  object  of  the  peculiar  favour  of 
God,  in  any  other  way  than  by  being  assured,  on 
good  grounds,  that  his  pr.actice  in  obedience  to  tlie 
peculiar  precepts  of  Christianity  is  influenced  by  tlie 
love  of  that  .s.ame  truth  which  influenced  tlie  lives  of 
the  apostles." 

The  main  position  of  this  system  evidently  is,  that 
justifying  faith  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  assent 
of  the  understanding  to  the  Divine  testimony — a 
doctrine  which  was  ably  combated  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Puller.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  faith  in  itself, 
without  reference  to  its  object,  but  viewed  simply  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  human  mind,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  purely  intellectual  act.  But  when  we 
speak  of  the  faith  which  justifies,  we  dare  not  se- 
parate the  act  of  faith  from  the  object  of  faith.  It  is 
Christ  the  object  which  lends  all  its  force  and  efli- 
ciency  to  the  act  of  faith,  and   hence  we  find  the 


Scriptures  declaring  concerning  justifying  faith  what 
cannot  be  affirmed  in  regard  to  any  merely  intellec- 
tual act,  that  "  it  works  by  love,"  "  purifies  the 
heart,"  and  "  overcomes  the  world."  It  is,  in  short, 
a  thoroughly  practical  ]irinciple  intluencing  the  whole 
heart  and  life  of  man,  thus  sanctifying  while  it  saves. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Sandeman  for  America 
his  congregation  in  London  received  considerable 
accession  to  its  numbers  under  the  ministry  of  his 
successor,  the  Rev.  S.  Pike,  who  enjoyed  much  po- 
pularity as  a  preacher.  Congregations  holding  the 
.same  principles  were  afterwards  formed  in  dirt'erent 
))arts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  .America,  hike  the 
Glassites  in  Scotland  they  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Sup[)er  every  Lord's  day,  observe  love-feasts,  mu- 
tual exhortation,  washing  each  other's  feet,  the  use 
of  the  lot  and  other  practices,  which  they  believe  to 
have  been  followed  b}-  the  primitive  Christians. 
The  numbers  of  this  sect  have  considerably  dimin- 
ished in  course  of  time,  so  that  at  the  last  census, 
in  1851,  only  six  congregations  were  reported  as  be- 
longing to  the  body,  and  these  having  each  of  them 
a  very  small  attendance. 

SANGA,  a  name  given  to  the  sacred  pilgrimage  of 
Is.JE  (which  see),  practised  among  the  Japanese. 

SANG,\IIIUS,  a  river-god  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  son  of  Oceaiuis  and  Tethys. 

S.\NGHA,  an  assembly  or  chapter  of  Biidhist 
priests. 

SANHEDRIM,  the  supreme  council,  or  court  of 
justice  .among  the  ancient  Jews.  There  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  this  council  existed  before  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  Some,  no  doubt,  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  its  origin  to  the  seventy  elders  of 
Israel  who  were  chosen  by  Divine  appointment  to 
assist  Moses  in  judging  the  peojile  in  the  wilderness. 
It  is  highly  jn'obable,  however,  that  this  latter  coun- 
cil was  a  merely  tempor.ary  institution,  as  we  find  no 
trace  of  such  a  council  during  the  whole  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  Captivity. 
But  the  Sanhedrim,  when  instituted  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  inay  possibly  have  been  formed  after 
the  model  of  the  ancient  institution. 

This  Jewish  court  of  judicature  consisted  of  seven- 
ty or  seventy-two  members  selected  from  the  chief 
priests,  the  elders,  and  the  scribes.  It  was  presided 
over  by  the  high-priest.  When  met  in  council,  all 
the  members  were  seated  so  as  to  form  a  semicircle, 
with  the  president  in  the  centre,  having  on  his  right 
the  vice-president,  and  on  his  lel't  the  second  vice- 
president.  The  meetings  were  held  generally  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  or  as  some 
allege,  in  the  temple  itself.  At  the  pretended  trial 
of  our  Lord,  however,  they  a.ssembled  in  the  palace 
of  the  high-priest.  The  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim 
appears  to  have  been  very  extensive,  reaching  to 
affairs  both  of  a  .secular  and  sacred  character.  When 
Judea  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  the  court 
was  prohibited  from  inflicting  capital  punishment, 
and  the  execution  of  such  a  sentence  placed  wholly 
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ill  llie  liRiids  of  llie  Uomaii  governor.  Hence 
tlie  statement  of  the  Sjinliedrim  at  the  trial  of  Je- 
ms, "  It  is  not  liiwfiil  for  us  to  put  any  man  to 
di'atli;"  and  when  tlie  martyr  Stcjilien  was  stoned, 
it  was  not  done  by  the  autliority  of  tlie  Sanhe- 
drim, but  in  the  midst  of  a  tuunilluous  as.seniblai^e 
of  the  people.  On  an  after  dotasion,  we  find  I'eter 
and  John  brought  before  the  council  for  '•  preacliing 
throui;h  .Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  de.'id  ;"  and 
at  a  still  later  period  all  llio  apostles  were  sinnnioned 
bcl'ore  the  Sanhedrim,  and  ordered  to  be  beaten. 
The  members  of  the  council  usually  sat  when  on- 
gaged  in  trying  any  cause,  but  in  all  cases  of  blas- 
phemy they  stood,  and  wlieu  the  witnesses  utter- 
ed the  blasphemous  words  which  had  been  .spoken, 
the  judges  rent  their  garments  in  token  of  abhor- 
rence. The  Sanhedrim  was  the  court  of  iiual  ap- 
peal, not  onlv  to  the  Jews  wiihin  the  bounds  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  but  even  bevond  it. 

SA'NKHYA  PHlLOS'OrHY  (Thi?)  a  famous 
system  of  philosophy  among  the  Hindus.  Its  origin 
is  attributed  to  Kapila,  who  is  sometimes  alleged  to 
have  been  one  of  the  seven  great  Jiisliit  that  em  li- 
sted from  Brahm,  while  others  maintain  him  to  have 
been  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Vislnm  or  of  A-in>, 
the  god  of  tire.  The  most  complete  exposition  of 
this  abstruse  .system  is  to  be  found  in  the  Karika,  a 
|ioein  of  seventy-two  stanzas,  which  has  given  ri  e 
to  a  great  number  of  commentaries. 

The  word  Sdnkhya  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Sunklnjd,  which  denotes  number  or  reason,  probably 
because  its  author  considered  it  as  a  tlioroughly  ra- 
tional system,  whereby  all  things  are  to  be  explained, 
wiiether  material,  intellect nal,  or  moral.  Its  two 
cjudinal  points  were  Prakriti,  the  priinordial  mat- 
ter, and  Atwa,  the  soul.  The  following  brief  sketch 
of  this,  which  Cousin  terms  the  sensationalist  .sys- 
tem of  India,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  in  his 
'Christ  and  other  Masters:'  "In  tliis  creed,  the 
plastic  origin  of  all  material  things,  the  primary 
productive  essence  (^Prakriti),  whose  properties 
coine  before  us  in  sensation,  is  the  '  undiscrete,' 
the  indestructible,  the  all-embracing,  or,  in  modern 
phraseology,  the  Absolute.  'Creation' is  the  indi- 
vidualising of  this  universal  principle  :  yet  the  mo- 
tive power  is  due  in  no  case  to  a  conscious  and 
designing  Agent,  but  rather  to  blind  impulses,  evolv- 
ing tir.st  intelligence,  or  biuldhi,  one  of  the  inherent 
properties  of  the  material  e-'sence,  and  then  self-con- 
sciousness, the  third  in  order  of  the  Sitnkhya  princi- 
ples. The  consciousness  of  individual  existence  is 
thus,  according  to  the  present  .sy.stem,  an  attribute 
of  matter  :  its  organ  is  material :  it  can  only  be  con- 
nected with  the  soul  by  self-illusion  :  it  is  no  proper 
and  original  clement  of  man  ;  and  in  the  school  of 
Kapila,  the  aim  is  so  to  educate  the  young  philoso 
plier,  that  he  is  prepareii  to  lay  aside  the  pronoun  I 
cniirely,  to  affirm  that  souls  have  individually  no  in- 
terest either  in  lunnaii  passions  or  iiossessioiis,  and 
ill  this  sense  to  declare,  a.s  the  grand  climax  of  his 


teaching,  '  Neither  1  am,  nor  is  aught  mine,  nor  is 
there  any  I.' 

"Another  fi-ature  of  the  system  is  that,  without 
impugning  the  reality  of  spirit,  or  refusing  to  it  some 
direciive  agency,  the  active  principle  in  man  is  al- 
ways hcl  I  to  be  a  property  of  body,  and  action  itself 
regarded  as  material.  Kapila  did  not  wish,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  enter  on  elaborate  discussions  touch- 
ing the  origin  and  destination  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
ture. I'hilosophy,  lie  concluded,  ought  to  deal 
chieHy  with  phenoniena,  not  with  final  causes,  and 
excepting  hints  to  the  efl'ecl  that  hii(klJii.  or  inlelli- 
gence,  though  itself  material,  is  the  link  between  the 
soul  and  matter,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  defi- 
nite theory  as  to  the  connexion  and  disconnexion  of 
the  visible  and  the  invisible.  The  Sdnkhya  specula- 
tor had  before  him  two  distinct  classes  of  efliect.s,  a 
world  produced  by  nature,  and  a  multitude  of  souls 
proceeding  from  a  spiritual  essence.  The  first  at- 
tracted his  chief  interest.  He  did  not,  however,  fail 
to  recogni.se  the  fact  that  souls  are  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  man  possessed,  or,  he  would  say,  deluded  bv 
the  consciousne.ss  of  indiiiduality,  and  that  this  con- 
sciousness will  haunt  them  till,  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
terested, all  the  processes  of  nature  have  completed 
their  development.  He  also  held  that  such  activity 
of  nature  has  no  other  object  tliaii  the  liberation  of 
the  soul :  it  is  an  instance  of  unsellishness  :  the  pro- 
cess will  go  on  with  reference  to  that  liberation,  till 
it  is  no  longer  needed, — 'as  a  man  boiling  rice  for  a 
meal  desists  when  it  is  dressed.'  '  Generous  nature, 
endued  with  qualities,  does  by  manifold  means  ac- 
complish without  benefit  [to  herself]  the  wish  of 
ungrateful  soul,  devoid  of  qualities  :' — expressions, 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  among  the  earliest  evi- 
dences tliat  philosophic  minds  were  rising  to  the 
great  conception  of  self-sacrifice,  or  rather  of  spon- 
taneous action  in  behalf  of  othei's." 

The  Sankhya  system  is  strictly  dnalistic  in  its 
character,  the  two  original  elements  being  Nature 
and  the  Soul.  The  former,  however,  is  the  only  ac- 
tive and  generative  principle,  while  the  latter  is 
utterly  passive  and  uniirodnctive.  These  two  ex- 
haust the  whole  primordial  elements,  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  pliilosopliical  system  excludes  an  Infinite 
neing  who  formed  and  governs  the  universe.  Thus 
it  is  thoroughly  atheistic  in  its  whole  nature  and  re- 
sults. Like  the  other  Hindu  systems  that  of  Kapila 
sought  to  purchase  exemption  from  liability  to  re- 
petition of  birth,  by  a  profound  acipiaintance  with 
the  twenty-five  categories  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Siinkhya  philosophy.  In  opjiosition  to  the  Ve- 
danti  .system,  which  taught  that  amid  tlie  endless 
diversities  of  beings  in  the  universe  there  is  only  one 
single  soul,  human  sonls  in  the  S^nkhva  .system 
are  personally  distinct,  but  all  of  equal  worth  and 
elevation.  It  admitted,  no  doubt,  tliat  ihcie  were 
many  inequalities  in  the  condition  of  men  ;  but  these 
it  explained  not  by  any  ditfeience  in  their  souls,  bnl 
in  the  distribution    of  the  primary  elements   tVoni 
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wliich  tlieir  bodies  are  compounded.  These  elements 
are  three,  purity  or  goodness,  wliicli  approsirnates 
man  to  tlie  superluimaii ;  imperfection  or  pain,  wliicli 
renders  man  barely  human ;  and  indifi'erence  or 
darkness,  which  degrades  liim  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes.  Transmigration,  or  the  emigration  of  the 
.soul  through  various  forms  of  bodily  organization, 
forms  an  e.ssential  doctrine  of  this  philosophy  ;  and 
Ivapila,  to  sliow  its  consistency  with  the  slu;,'gish  in- 
activity of  the  soul,  maintained  that  every  soui  is 
invested  originally  with  a  certain  species  of  bodily 
framework,  which  it  never  parts  witli  until  tlie  hour 
of  its  ultimate  emancipation  from  tlw  bonds  of  iia- 
I  ure. 

At  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  the 
Sankhya  of  Kapilji,  whieli,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
fundamentally  atheistic,  anotlier  school  was  funned 
under  tlie  name  of  the  •' Tlieistic  SiCnkhya,"  wliich 
originated  with  Patanjctli,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
lived  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  Of  this 
system,  which  some  have  traced  to  a  iieriod  even 
[losterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  doc- 
trine of  an  Iswara  or  lord,  forms  a  prominent  part, 
so  that  this  school  recognizes  God  as  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  and  the  Judge  of  men.  It  teaches  Yoga, 
or  coiwentration  of  mind,  to  be  the  means  of  dis- 
pelling ignorance.  The  Sankhya  system  has  few, 
if  any,  adiierents  in  India  at  tlie  present  day. 

SANTA  CASA.  See  Louktto  (Hoi-y  House 
at). 

SANTO  VOLTO.    See  Handkerchief  (Holy). 

SANTONS.     See  Abdals. 

S.\N'YASI,  a  Hindu  ascetic  of  the  most  extreme 
kind  who  assumes  a  state  of  silence,  and  gives  up 
tlie  use  of  tire,  eats  little,  and  asks  but  once  in  the 
day  for  food.  "  At  the  time,"  says  the  code  of 
Manu,  "  when  the  smoke  of  kitchen  tires  has  ceaseii, 
when  the  pestle  lies  motionless,  when  the  burniiig 
charcoal  is  extinguished,  wlien  people  have  eaten, 
and  when  dishes  are  removed,  let  the  Sanyasi  beg 
for  food.''  He  feeds  upon  roots  and  fruits.  In  or- 
der to  tit  him  for  immortality,  he  cndcavouirs  to 
reach  a  state  of  inditi'erence  and  entire  freedom  from 
passion  and  emotion  of  every  kind.  He  nmst  never 
walk  without  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the  grouiui  for 
tlie  sake  of  preserving  minute  animals;  and  for  fear 
of  destroying  insects,  he  must  not  drink  water  tnitll 
it  has  been  strained.  Tlie  only  occupation  suitable 
to  his  situation  i-;  meditation. 

SAU.\I5AITES,  a  vagrant  class  of  monks  ainoiig 
the  Egyptians  in  the  fourth  century,  who  wandered 
about  from  place  to  place,  earning  a  sub.-isteiice  by 
pretended  miracles,  trading  in  relic.-,  and  other 
modes  of  imposition. 

S.\RASWATI,  the  consort  of  Brahma  among  the 
Hindus.  She  is  usually  represented  riding  on  a 
peacock. 

S.\KONIS,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  a 
festival  was  celebrated  annually  in  her  honour  at 
Tra'zene. 


SARPEDONIA,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  derived 
from  Sarpedon  in  Cilicia,  where  she  had  a  temple 
and  an  oracle. 

SAKPEDONIUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Cilicia. 

SATAN,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  an  adver- 
sary, and  ajiplied  to  the  devil,  as  being  the  enemy  «f 
mankind.     See  Axgels  (Evil). 

SATANAEE,  a  being  whom  the  BoGOMlLES 
(which  see)  of  the  twelfth  century  regarded  as  the 
first-born  son  of  tlie  Supreme  God,  who  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  armed  with  divine  power,  and 
holding  the  second  pl.ice  after  liiin.  To  each  of  the 
higher  spirits  they  believed  tliat  God  had  committed 
a  particular  administration,  while  Satanael  was  placed 
over  all  as  his  universal  vicegerent  ;  but  having  apos- 
tatized, he  persuaded  his  coiiiiiaiiions  in  apostacy  to 
create  a  new  heavwi  and  a  new  earth,  which  should 
be  an  empire  independent  of  the  supreme  God.  He 
ruled  in  the  world  which  lie  had  created,  bringing 
many  thousands  to  ruin  by  his  seductive  wiles.  But 
the  good  God  resolved  to  rescue  men  from  the  do- 
minion of  Satanael,  and  to  deprive  him  of  power. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  Logos,  who  became 
incarnate,  or  rather  took  an  etliereal  body,  which  re- 
sembled an  earthly  body  only  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance. Satanael  was  deprived  by  Christ  of  his  divine 
power,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  name  of  El  and  re- 
main notliiiig  but  Satan.  This  doctrine  of  Satanael, 
as  taught  by  the  Diuiomiles,  has  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  that  of  tlie  ICuciiiTKS  (which  see). 

S.Vl'ANIANS.     See  Messalians. 

SATI.     See  Suttee. 

SATISFACTION,  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  Koine,  according  to  which  she  asserts,  that 
when  the  eternal  piuiishmcnt  of  sin  is  remitted,  the 
penitent  must  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  as  far  as  the 
temporal  punishment  is  concerned,  either  by  doing 
voluntary  or  compulsory  acts  of  penance,  by  obtain- 
ing indulgences,  or  undergoing  the  penalty  in  pur- 
gatory. It  forms  one  of  the  most  hnportant  parts  of 
the  Koinish  sacrament  of  PivNance  (which  see). 

S.^TNA'MIS,  a  Hindu  sect  wlio  profess  to  adore 
(he  true  name  alone,  the  one  God.  the  cause  and 
Creator  of  all  tilings.  Tliey  borrow  their  notions  of 
we;itioii  from  tlie  Vedanii  philosophy.  Worldly  ex- 
istence is  witli  them  illusion,  or  the  work  of  MiiyiC. 
They  recognize  the  whole  of  the  Hindu  gods,  and 
although  they  profess  to  worsliip  but  one  God,  they 
pay  reverence  to  what  they  consider  manifestations 
of  his  nature  visible  in  the  Avatars,  particularly 
Kama  and  Krishna.  They  use  distinctive  marks, 
and  wear  a  double  .string  of  silk  bound  round  the 
right  wrist.  They  do  not  imifomily  employ  frontal 
lines,  but  some  make  a  perpendicular  streak  with 
ashes  of  a  burnt-oftering  made  to  Hinmman.  Their 
moral  system  ap|iroaches  to  that  of  the  Hindu  Qui- 
etists,  or  Grecian  Stoics,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  spirit 
of  rigid  indilVerenee  to  the  world,  its  pleasures  and 
pains,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  all  ordinary,  social,  and  religious  duties,  com- 
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billed  with  tlic  cilin  liope  ot'  liiial  absorjitioii  into  the 
one  spirit  which  pervgulca  nil  tilings. 

SATURN',  the  most  tincieiit  of  the  Roman  divi- 
nities and  the  fHther  of  ihe  gods.  lie  is  said  to  have 
introduced  agriciiltiire  into  Italy,  as  well  a."  all  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  A  temple  wa.'  erected  in  hon- 
our of  this  deity  at  the  foot  of  the  Capiiuliiie  hill,  and 
in  it  was  dopusiled  the  public  treiLsury,  along  with 
various  public  laws.  This  deity  corresponded  to 
Ihe  Greek  Chroiios.  Saturn  is  said  to  have  devoured 
his  sons  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  mitil  his  wife, 
having  brought  forth  twins,  namely  Jupiter  and  ,Iuiio, 
gave  her  husband  a  stone  to  devour  instead  of  Ju- 
piter, whom  she  sent  to  bo  nursed  on  Mount  Ida,  by 
the  priestes.ses  of  Cybele.  Human  sacritices  were 
first  oliered  to  Salurn.  because  he  was  supjiosed  to 
delight  in  human  blood.  The  golden  age  of  the 
poets  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Saturn  when 
justice  and  innocence  reigned  throughout  the  earth, 
and  the  soil  produced  what  was  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  and  enjoyment  of  mankind. 

S.4TURN'.A.LIA,  one  of  the  ancient  Rom.aii  festi- 
vals. It  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Saturn  towards 
the  end  of  December,  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
protracted  holiday,  when  all  public  business  was  sus- 
pended, children  were  let  loose  from  school,  and  the 
courts  of  law  were  shut.  It  was  kept  as  a  se;ison  of 
universal  rejoicing,  feasting,  and  mirth,  when  the  peo- 
ple crowded  the  public  streets,  shouting  with  loud 
voices  lo  Saturnalia.  All  distinctions  of  rank  were 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  various  classes  of  society 
mingled  together  without  ceremony  or  restraint.  The 
most  conflicting  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to 
the  period  at  which  the  Saturnalia  were  tirst  insti- 
tuted. In  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic  the  four- 
teenth day  before  the  Kalends  of  January  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  this 
festival.  The  Emperor  Augustus  set  apart  three 
entire  days  for  the  purpose,  being  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  of  December.  In  course  of  lime  a  fourth, 
and  even  a  fifth,  day  was  added  to  the  festival. 

S.A'l'lilvNIA.  a  surname  of  ^hho  and  Vi'Ma. 

S.\  rCRNIAXS,  a  Gnostic  sect  which  arose  in 
the  second  century,  deriving  its  origin  from  an  ob 
score  individual  named  Saturniinis,  a  native  of  Ai\- 
tiocli,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Kmperor 
Hadrian.  The  doctrines  of  this  sect  bore  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  those  of  the  Basiudbans 
(which  see)  ;  and  to  Ireiucus  and  Kpiphaniiis  we  are 
indebted  for  any  information  we  possess  upon  the 
subject.  From  these  sources  of  information  Nean- 
dcr  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  ojiinions  of  the 
Saturnians  :  "  At  the  lowest  stage  of  the  emanation 
world,  on  the  bound.aries  between  the  kingdom  of 
light  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  of  the  Ili/le, 
stand  the  seven  lowest  angels,  spirits  of  the  stars. 
These  combine  together  lo  win  away  from  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  a  territory  on  which  to  erect  an 
independent  empire  of  their  own.  Thus  spr.ing  into 
being  this  eanhly   world,  and  through  its  dilVereiit 


regions  these  spirits  of  the  stars  dispersed  them- 
selves. At  their  head  stands  the  God  of  the  Jews 
They  are  engaged  in  an  incessant  warwiih  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  and  with  Satan  its  prince,  who  will 
not  sutler  their  kingdom  to  grow  at  the  expense  of 
his  own,  and  coiistaiilly  seeks  to  de.^troy  what  they 
strive  to  build  up.  A  feeble  ray  only  gleams  down 
to  them  from  the  higher  kingdom  of  light.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  light  from  above  tills  them  wiih  a 
longing  for  it.  They  would  seize  it  for  themselves, 
but  cannot.  Whenever  they  would  grasp  it,  it  re- 
tires from  them.  Hence  they  enter  into  a  combina- 
tion to  charm  this  r.-iy  of  the  higher  light,  and  to  fir 
it  in  their  own  kingdom,  by  means  of  an  image 
fashioned  afier  the  shape  of  light  flo.iting  above 
them.  Rut  the  form  made  by  the  angels  cannot 
raise  itself  towards  heaven,  cannot  stand  erect.  It 
is  a  bodily  mass  without  a  soul.  At  length  the  su- 
preme Father  looks  down  with  jiity  from  the  king- 
dom of  light  on  the  t'eeble  being  man,  who  has  been 
created,  however,  in  liis  own  image.  He  infuses  in- 
to him  a  spark  of  his  own  divine  life.  Man  now,  for 
the  tirst  time,  becomes  possessed  of  a  .soul,  and  can 
raise  himself  erect  towards  heaven.  The  godlike 
germ  is  destined  to  unfold  itself,  in  those  human 
natures  where  it  has  been  iini)laiited,  to  disiinct  p.er- 
sonality,  and  to  return  after  a  determinate  period  to 
its  original  source.  The  men  who,  CHrrying  within 
them  these  divine  seeds,  are  appointed  to  reveal  the 
supreme  God  on  earth,  stand  opposed  to  those  who, 
possessing  nothing  but  the  hylic  jiriucii  le,  are  insiru- 
nients  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Now  to  destroy 
this  empire  of  the  planetary  sjiirits  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  which  would  set  uji  itself  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  empire  of  dark- 
ness, and  save  those  men  who,  through  the  divine 
seed  of  lite,  have  become  parlakera  of  his  own  na- 
ture, the  supreme  God  sent  down  liis  yEon  Xiis. 
But  since  the  latter  could  not  enter  into  any  union 
with  the  [danelary  empire,  or  the  material  world,  he 
appeared  under  the  di.-gnise  and  semblance  merely  of 
a  sensible  form."  Beausobie  remarks  that  Clement 
of  Alexandria  makes  no  mention  of  Saturninus,  and 
hence  he  concludes  that  the  sect  must  have  been  of 
litile  importance,  and  its  adherents  few  in  number. 

SATVIL-^,  a  name  given  in  ancient  Greek  mytho- 
logy to  a  class  of  beings  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Diuuysui,  who  are  said  to  have  resembled 
goats  or  rams,  and  to  have  been  noted  for  love  of 
wine  and  sensual  pleasures.  They  inhabited  chiefly 
woods  and  forests. 

SAL'RAS,  a  Hindu  sect  who  worship  only  Sury- 
apati,  or  the  sun-god.  They  are  few  in  number,  and 
scarcely  di:i'er  from  the  rest  of  the  Hindus  in  their 
general  observances.  Their  mark  in  the  forehead  is 
made  in  a  particular  manner  with  red  .sandal-wood, 
and  iheir  neckl.-ue  is  of  crystal.  They  eat  one  meal 
without  salt  every  Snnd.iy,  and  on  every  occasion  of 
the  sun's  entrance  into  a  sign  of  the  zodiac;  iuiu  ihey 
cannot  eat  until  thev  have  beheld  the  sun. 
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SAVIGNI  (Order  of),  an  oi'der  ul'  religions  coii- 
nected  with  the  Romish  Church,  Ibunded  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Vitalis  de  Mortain,  a  disciple  of 
the  famous  Robert  of  Arbriscelle,  who  instituted 
tlie  order  of  Fontevraud.  The  order  of  Savigni, 
after  continuing  for  a  time,  became  merged  in  that 
of  CiSTERfiANS  (which  see). 

S.WIOUR,  St.  (Order  of),  a  name  applied  to 
the  order  of  St.  liridgef,  because  it  was  prL-tomlcil 
that  our  Saviour  iiersoually  dictated  to  the  holy 
foundress  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  the  order. 
See  Bridget,  St.  (Order  of). 

S.WIOUR  (The).    See  Jesus. 

S.A.VOy  CONFESSION  (Tin:),  a  Confession  of 
Faith  drawn  np  at  a  conference  or  synod  of  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregation.ilist  churches  held  in  llJ.'iS 
at  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand,  London.     See  Congre- 

G.VTION.VLISTS. 

SCAL.V  S.\NTA  (Ital.  holy  staircase).  This  ce- 
lebrated staircase  is  contained  within  a  little  chapel 
near  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.  It 
consists  of  twenty-eight  white  marble  steps,  and  it  is 
alleged  by  Romanists  tliat  this  is  the  holy  staircase 
which  Christ  several  times  ascended  and  descended 
when  he  appeared  before  Pilate,  and  that  it  was  car- 
ried l)y  angels  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Mulii- 
tudes  of  pilgrims  at  cei'tain  periods  crawl  up  the  steps 
of  the  (S'twto  Santa  on  tlieir  knees,  willi  rosaries  in 
their  hands,  and  kissing  each  step  as  they  ascend. 
On  reaching  the  top  tlie  pilgrim  must  repeat  a  short 
prayer.  The  performance  of  this  ceremony  is  re- 
gariled  as  peculiarly  meritorious,  and  enlitling  the 
devout  pilgrim  to  a  plenary  indulgence.  It  was  a 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  .Martin  Luther 
when  lie  ascended  the  holy  stairs.  "  While  going 
through  his  meritorious  work,"  says  Dr.  Merle 
D'.\ubign(S,  "  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  like  thun- 
der speaking  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  'The  just 
shall  live  by  faith.'  These  words  resounded  in- 
stantaneously and  powerfully  within  him.  He  start- 
ed up  in  terror  on  the  steps  up  which  he  had  been 
crawling:  lie  was  horrified  at  himself;  and  struck 
with  shame  for  the  degradation  to  which  superstition 
had  reduced  him,  he  tied  from  the  scene  of  his  fully." 
From  that  hour  Luther  threw  off  the  shackles  of 
Romish  bondage,  and  walked  l"orth  a  free  man.  The 
rasceiit  of  the  Scald  Santa,  in  fact,  formed  a  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  the  great  reformer. 

SCANDINAVIANS  (Religion  of  the  An- 
cient). The  early  religion  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
North  of  Europe  is  involved  in  consider.able  obscu- 
rity. From  the  most  remote  ages  a  .system  of  poly- 
theism appears  to  have  prrvailed,  but  it  is  a  disputed 
question  among  the  learned,  whether  Odin  or  Tlior 
occupied  a  higher  place  in  the  Scandinavian  pan- 
theon. The  most  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that 
in  the  more  recent  or  historical  tiines  .all  the  north- 
ern tribes  looked  upon  Odin  as  tlie  father  of  (he 
gods;  and,  accordingly,  be  invariably  occupies  this 
position   in  the  Eddas.     But  even  with   this  adniis- 
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siou  it  is  doubtful  whether  Odin  was  not  viewed 
rather  as  a  principal  mundane  divinity  than  the 
absolutely  supreme  and  supermundane  deity.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Blackwell  remarks,  in  his  '  Critical 
Examination  of  the  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian System:'  "  "We  should  be  inclined  to  con- 
jecture that  the  Scandinavian  cosmogonists  may  have 
regarded  Odin  as  a  real  mundane  deity.  The  prob- 
lem which  they  had  to  solve,  was  the  origin  of  the 
universe.  They  might  have  had  recourse  to  the 
more  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  far  more  rational 
system  tliat  presu[iposes  a  Supreme  Essence — a 
spirit  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters — whereas 
the  one  the}'  adopted  only  recognizes  matter  which 
becomes  at  length  sufficiently  organized  to  produce 
Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve.  They  may  possibly  have  ap- 
plied these  names  to  designate  three  modes  of  action 
of  one  deity, — Odin,  or  All-Father;  but  whet  er 
they  regarded  him  as  a  corporeal  being,  or  as  )he 
anima  muncU — the  intelligent  and  co-ordinate  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe — we  tldnk  they  ascribed  to  this 
being  or  this  intelligence,  the  furtlier  work  of  crea- 
tion typitied  by  the  slaughter  of  Ymir,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  from  his  body,  as  it 
lay  extended  in  Giunimga-gap." 

The  original  seat  wliicli  Odin  occupied  as  the  Iiead 
of  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  peoide,  was  the  country 
situated  in  the  plains  of  Upper  Asia,  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  this  quarter 
he  is  alleged  to  have  immigrated  into  Europe  in  the 
century  immediately  preceding  tlie  birth  of  Christ. 
Having  settled  in  the  northern  nations,  Odin  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Norse  pantheon,  or  tl^e 
^jLsir  race,  as  they  were  called,  accompanied  by  his 
queen  Frifjga,  who  corresponded  to  Hertha,  or  the 
earth-goddess  of  the  Germans.  The  mo.st  powerful 
of  the  sons  of  Odin  was  Tlior,  the  god  of  thunder, 
while  Bahlur  was  the  mildest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
most  eloquent,  whose  cliaracter  as  the  good  god 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  LolH,  the  Sat!.n 
of  the  Scandinavians.  Nfird  corresponds  to  the 
Neptune  of  the  Romans,  ruling  over  the  winds  and 
the  sea.  being  sjiccially  worshipped  by  tishernieii. 
By  Skadi,  the  Alinerva  of  the  Norse  pantheon,  this 
deity  had  two  children,  Frfi)  and  Firyja,  who  were 
celebrated  for  their  power  and  beauty,  and  whom  the 
learned  Icelander,  Finn  Magnusen,  regards  as  the 
personilications  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Tlie  god  of 
poetry  and  eloquence  was  Bnaji,  wdiose  consort  was 
Iduna,  the  guardian  of  the  golden  apples,  which  re- 
stored the  gods  to  immortal  youth.  The  warder  of 
the  gods  was  Heintdull,  whose  residence  was  situated 
on  the  confines  of  heaven  at  the  termination  of  Bi- 
fi-bst,  the  rainbow-bridge. 

The  prose  Edda  enumerates  twelve  gods,  and  as 
many  goddesses,  who  were  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  and  all  of  whom  were  subject  to 
Odin.  The  paradise  of  the  celestial  deities  was  call- 
ed Valhalla,  where  they  held  their  court  under  a 
vast  ash-tree,  named  YGGDI!.^SIL^,  (which  see). 
3y 
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SCAXDINAVIANS  (Religion  of  the)— SCArE-GOAT. 


The  coamogoiiy  ol'tlio  Scjiinliiiaviaiis  lias  l)een  al- 
ready described  iiiidcr  tlio  ai'ticle  Crkation  (which 
see).  They  believed  in  the  iminoitalily  of  the  soul, 
and  ill  a  fiitiire  state  either  of  happiness  or  misery, 
there  being  two  ditVerent  abodes  for  tlie  good,  aid  as 
many  for  ilie  wicked.  The  first  of  these  was  VaUuil- 
ht,  the  palace  of  Odin,  and  tlie  abode,  until  the  end 
of  the  world,  of  heroes  who  had  died  on  the  field  of 
battle;  while  the  second  was  (?(hi//,  whore  the  just 
were  to  enjoy  didiglits  for  ever.  Of  the  two  places 
of  punishment,  I  he  first  was  Nijlheim,  wliicli  was 
only  to  continue  till  the  renovation  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  second  was  Nastroncl,  the  shore  of  the  dead, 
where  the  misery  was  believed  to  be  of  eternal  diii-,i- 
tioii. 

Among  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Scandina- 
vians sacrifices  seem  to  have  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place.  Accordingly,  at  this  day  numerous  altars 
are  found  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Xorway.  These 
generally  consist  of  circles  of  upright  stones  sur- 
mounted by  a  great  flat  stone,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  table  of  the  altar.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  some  antiquarian  writers  imagine  these 
circles  of  stones  to  have  been  Tliinydends,  that  is, 
the  places  where  the  T/iiin/s,  or  legislative  and  judi- 
cial assemblies,  were  held,  and  where  the  kings  were 
also  elected.  In  process  of  time  the  Scandinavians 
began  to  rear  temples  for  the  worship  of  their  gods. 
The  most  magniticent  of  these  sacred  buildings  was 
the  temple  at  Up.*al  in  Sweden,  whicli  glittered  on 
all  sides  with  gold,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  three  superior  deities,  Odin,  Tlior,  and 
Frey. 

The  Scandinavians  anciently  observed  three  great 
religious  fesiivals  annually.  The  first  was  celebrated 
at  the  winter  solstice,  which  was  with  them  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year;  and  this  least,  which  received 
the  name  of  Jul,  was  observed  in  honour  of  Frey  or 
the  Sun,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proiiilious  year  and 
fruitl'ul  seasons.  The  second  festival  was  instituted 
in  honourof  Gon,  or  the  earth,  and  took  place  at  the 
first  quarter  of  the  second  moon  of  the  year.  The 
third  festival,  which  was  celebrateil  in  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  was  held  in  honour  of  Odin,  with  the 
view  of  invoking  his  aid  In  warlike  expeditions. 

Ill  the  earliest  times  the  altars  of  the  gods  were 
loaded  with  simple  olVerings  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground, 
but  afterwards  animals,  and  even  human  beings,  were 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  gods.  In 
every  ninth  month  the  Scandinavians  sacrificed,  for 
nine  successive  days,  nine  living  victims,  nhelher 
men  or  animals.  (See  Human  Sachifices.)  In  a 
grove  near  the  temple  of  Upsal,  which  was  called 
Odin's  grove,  and  was  accounted  peculi.arly  sacred, 
human  victims  were  sacrificed  in  great  numbers. 
The  same  kinds  of  sacrifices  were  olVered  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Iceland.  One  special  design 
of  tlie.se  inhuman  barbarities  was  to  predict  I'uturc 
events  by  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  human 
victims  and  by  the  efi'usion  of  the  blood.     Oracles, 


augury,  and  divinalion  of  all  kinds,  prevailed  among 
the  Northern  nations  as  much  as  among  the  an- 
cient Komans.  Down  to  the  ninth  century  such 
superstitious  practices  were  regarded  by  llie  Scan- 
dinavians as  an  essential  part  of  their  religion,  which 
they  were  bound  most  reverentially  and  scrupulously 
to  observe. 

SCArE-GO.Vr.  On  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment among  the  .lews  In  Old  Testament  times,  two 
goats  were  selected  by  the  elders  of  ihe  people  as  a 
sin-ort'ering,  the  one  of  which  was  to  be  slain,  and 
the  other  banished  into  the  wilderness.  The  goats 
having  been  presented  before  the  high- priest  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  an  urn  con- 
taining two  lots  was  brought  and  placed  in  the 
miildle  between  them.  On  the  one  of  these  lots  was 
written  the  inscription,  "for  the  Lord,"  and  on  the 
other,  "  for  the  Scape-goat."  The  priest  having 
shaken  the  urn,  put  both  his  hands  into  it,  and  with 
his  right  hand  took  out  one  lot  and  with  his  left  the 
other.  The  Jews  allege  that  till  the  death  of  Simon 
the  Just  the  high  priest  always  drew  out  with  his 
right  hand  the  lot  for  the  Lord  and  with  his  lel't  the 
lot  for  the  Scape-goat,  but  at'terwards  no  such  unit'orm 
practice  was  observed.  AVheii  the  lots  were  drawn, 
the  high-priest  bound  upon  the  head  of  the  Scape- 
goat a  fillet  or  long  piece  of  scarlet,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  change  its  colour,  becoming  white  in  token 
of  the  divine  favour  in  the  remission  of  the  sins  of 
the  people.  This  expectation  was  t'oimded  upon  the 
Divine  promise  in  Isaiah  i.  18,  "Come  now,  and  let 
us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord  :  Though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  tliey  shall  be  as 
wool." 

After  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  goat  which  was  ded- 
icated to  the  Lord,  the  Azazcl  or  Scape-goat  was 
brought  to  the  high-priest.  The  ceremony  which 
followed  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  his 
'Origines  Ilebrajje:'  "The  high-priest  was  first 
to  l;iy  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  (hen 
he  made  this  solemn  confession:  'Ah!  Lord,  thy 
people,  the  house  of  Israel,  have  sinned,  and  done 
perversely,  and  transgressed  before  thee;  I  beseech 
thee  now,  O  Lord,  expiate  the  sins,  perversities,  and 
transgressions  which  the  house  of  Israel,  thy  people, 
have  sinned,  done  perversely,  and  transgressed  before 
thee:  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  thy  servant; 
For  on  this  day  he  will  expiate  for  you,  to  purge 
you  from  all  your  sins,  that  you  may  be  clean  liefora 
Jehovah.'  Which  last  word  Jehovah,  as  soon  as 
all  the  priests  and  llie  people  that  were  in  the  court 
he.ard  pronounced  by  the  high-priest,  thev  bowed, 
and  fell  down  fiat  upon  their  faces,  and  worshipped, 
saying,  Blessed  be  the  name  of  his  glorious  kingdom 
for  ever  and  ever.  Thus  the  high-priest,  by  impo- 
sition of  hands,  and  confessing  the  sins  of  the  people 
over  the  gnat,  with  prayer  to  God  to  remit  them, 
charged  thcin  upon  the  goat,  and  the  punishment  of 
them  was  translerred  fVoni  the  people. 
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"As  soon  as  the  confession  was  inaiie,  the  goat  was 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness  by  a  person  prepared 
befoi-e-liand ;  but  lie  was  seldom  an  Israelite.  It  is 
not  certainly  known  what  wilderness  this  was;  but 
the  Hebrews  call  it  the  wilderness  of  Tziilc,  which, 
tliey  say,  was  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  each  mile  there  was  a  booth  erected, 
where  men  stood  ready  with  meat  and  drink,  which 
they  offered  to  him  that  went  with  tlie  goat,  lest  he 
should  faint  by  the  way.  The  nobles  of  Jeru.saleni, 
they  add,  accompanied  him  the  first  mile,  further 
than  which  they  might  not  go,  because  this  day  was 
a  Sabbath.  After  which,  they  that  were  in  the  first 
booth  went  with  him  to  the  next,  and  they  that  were 
there  to  the  third,  and  so  forward  to  the  last,  that 
they  might  be  sure  to  have  this  gi-eat  work  done,  of 
carrying  their  sins  quite  away  from  them.  When 
he  came  to  the  last  stage,  no  body  accompanied  him 
tliat  led  tlie  goat  any  further,  but  he  went  the  tenth 
mile  alone  by  himself,  and  the  men  in  tlie  booth 
only  stood  looking  to  see  what  he  did  with  it.  The 
goat  was  led  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  then  let  loose, 
to  carry  the  sins  of  the  people  out  of  sight.  Till  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Just,  the  Talmud  says,  this  goat 
was  always  dashed  in  pieces  in  his  fall,  on  his  being 
let  loose,  over  the  precipice;  but  that  afterwards  he 
always  escaped,  and  flying  into  Arabia,  was  there 
taken  and  eaten  by  the  Saracens." 

The  evident  design  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Scape- 
goat was  to  exhibit  by  a  striking  en\blem  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  atonement  made  for  sin.  By  the 
sacrifice  of  tlie  one  goat  sin  was  expiated,  and  by  the 
carrying  away  of  the  Azazel  or  Scape-goat, all  the  sins 
of  the  people  having  previously  been  confessed  over 
it  and  put  upon  it,  were  carried  away  into  the  land 
of  forgetfuhiess,  so  that  when  they  shall  be  sought 
for,  they  shall  never  more  be  found.  "  I,  even  I,  am 
he  that  blotteth  out  thine  iniquities,  and  will  not  re- 
member thy  sins."     See  AtOaNement  (Day  of). 

SCAPULAR,  or  Sc^pul-^ry,  a  badge  of  pe- 
culiar veneration  in  the  Romish  CInircli  for  the  Vir- 
gin .Mary.  It  consists  of  a  square  or  oblong  piece 
of  stufV,  marked  with  the  initials  J.  H.  S.  on  one  side 
and  two  hearts  on  the  other.  It  is  suspended  from 
the  neck  by  a  ribbon.  It  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  a  Carmelite  friar  named  Simon  Stock,  an 
Englishman,  in  125L  According  to  the  Romish 
legend  the  monk  received  the  original  Scapular  from 
the  hands  of  the  Virgin  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of 
the  Carmelite  order, and  acertain  safeguard  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  It  is  much  worn  by  strict  Romanists  in 
the  belief  that  tlie  devil  dre.ids  this  terrible  weapon. 
In  many  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  statues  of 
the  infant  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy  Virgin  have  each  a 
scapular  hanging  round  their  neck.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  an  effectual  preservative  against  death  by  drown- 
ing or  by  tire,  and  indeed  against  all  that  might  in- 
jure either  the  soul  or  the  body. 

SCAPUL.\R  (Confraternities  of  the),  asso- 
ciations of  persons  wearing  the  Scapular  in  honour 


of  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  full  belief  that  slie  will  res- 
cue them  from  Purgatory.  Privileges  and  indul- 
gences have  been  conferred  on  these  devotees  by 
fourteen  popes,  in  as  many  bulls.  One  of  these,  the 
bulla  Siibbatina,  secures  to  them,  by  direct  promise 
from  the  Virgin  to  Pope  John  XXL,  deliverance  from 
purgatorial  tire  on  the  first  Saturday  after  death. 

SCARF,  a  piece  of  silk  or  other  stuti"  which  is 
worn  over  the  rochet  or  surplice  by  the  bishops  and 
other  digrdtaries  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  rubric  of  the  English  ritual, 
but  is  used  from  long  custom. 

SCEPTICS,  a  sect  of  philosophers  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  which  derived  its  origin  from  Pyrrho 
of  Elis,  whose  doctrines  were  still  further  developed 
by  his  disciple  Timon.  The  end  which  Pyrrho 
seemed  to  aim  at  was  undisturbed  tranquillity  of 
mind,  which  he  proposed  to  attain  by  a  constant 
balancing  of  opposite  arguments  so  as  to  reduce 
everything  to  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  system  of  scep- 
ticism was,  that  to  every  reason  a  reason  of  equal 
weight  may  be  opposed.  Hence  all  science  was  de- 
nied, and  the  sceptics  dwelt  in  a  region  of  doubt. 
Tins  sect  in  course  of  time  became  graiiually  weak- 
ened, but  it  revived  afterwards  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  sceptical  school,  which  extended  from  JEues- 
idemus  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  latter  writer  has  given 
the  fullest  and  most  comiiletc  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject. Scepticism  sets  out  with  a  distinction  which 
reconciles  speculation  with  practice.  Man  possesses 
at  one  and  the  same  time  natural  instincts  and  rea- 
soning faculties.  By  the  former  he  accommodates 
himself  without  hesitation  or  doubt  to  outward  ap- 
pearances, which  thus  regulate  his  practical  life;  by 
the  latter  he  endeavours  to  look  at  things  as  they 
are  abi^olutely  in  themselves,  and  thus  attempts  an 
impossibility.  Thus  scepticism  admits  of  a  practical 
criterion.  In  this  view  the  polemics  of  scepticism 
summed  up  or  constructed  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  have 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  native  condition  of  human 
reason.  "In  sounding  the  depth  of  sceptical  theories, 
we  are  led  to  recognise  the  fact  that  reason  unfolds 
itself  under  a  double  law,  a  law  of  obscurity  and  a 
law  of  light,  in  a  state  which  might  be  represented 
under  the  image  of  luminous  shadows.  It  is  shadowy, 
because  it  begins  by  believing,  without  explaining 
that  belief;  and  thus  belief,  and  thereby  certainty, 
is  at  its  origin  a  mystery.  But  these  shadows  are 
luminous,  since  this  faith  cannot  subsist  without  at- 
taching itself  to  notions,  and  every  notion,  every  dis- 
tinction in  thought,  is  of  the  nature  of  light.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  we  tind,  in  all 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  this 
mixture  of  darkness  and  light.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
prolongation  of  that  primitive  dualism  which  exists 
at  the  very  source  of  reason,  and  which  is  itself  de- 
rived from  a  still  higher  source,  from  the  essence  of 
every  created  intelligence.     As  intelligence,  it  is  in 
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the  liglit.  lor  it  lives  in  (Joil,  tlie  inliiiite  reason  :  as 
n  limited  intelligence,  it  is  in  darkness,  being  by  its 
verv  limitations  separated  iVom  the  intiniie  reasoTi. 
In  this  point  of  view,  these  shadows  become  wonder- 
fully hnninons.  F»r,  if  our  intelligence  cannot  jicn- 
etiate  beyond  its  limits,  and  comprehend  in  iV-c//"lhe 
darkness  which  surrounds  it  (which  would  be  in  con- 
tradiction with  its  finite  CJipacity),  it  can  yet  com- 
prehend it  as  necessary,  and,  seeing  the  cause  why 
it  can  see  no  more,  it  penetrates  to  the  iiniicnetrable  ; 
and  it  is  a  magiiiiiccnt  proof  of  its  feebleness  and  its 
grandeur,  that,  all  enveloped  as  it  is  in  these  shad- 
ows, which  fall  upon  it  from  the  heights  of  creation, 
it  knows  how  to  subject  them  in  tuni,  and  to  look 
down  upon  them."' 

SCEUOPHYLACES,     See  Ckijuu.iarchs. 

SCEUOPlIYLACIU>r,    See  Cki.mf.i.i.u!ciiium. 

SCIIELI,.IXG(Priii,osopiiYOF).  SeeIi)i;AnsTs. 

SCIIFiRIl-'S,  the  descendants  of  Jrohammed  in 
Arabia  who  receive  the  double  honour  that  is  due 
to  splendid  descent  and  superior  sanctity.  They  are 
nniltiplied  overall  Mohannncdan  countries,  and  in  the 
districts  to  the  north  of  Arabia  they  are  called  E.MIR 
(which  see).  Whole  villages  are  peopled  with  Schcrifi, 
and  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  lowest  .state  of 
misery.  The  presence  of  one  of  this  favoinvd  order 
commands  universal  respect.  Ilis  person  is  consid- 
ered inviolable,  his  property  safe,  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  character  a  sure  defence.  From  these  Schcrifs 
are  chosen  the  rulers  of  Mecca  and  its  adjacent  ter- 
ritories. The  Scherif  descendants  of  Mohanniied, 
who  reside  at  Mecca,  retain  a  singular  practice  of 
sending  every  male  child,  eight  days  after  it  is 
born,  to  the  tents  of  .some  wandering  tribe,  where  he 
is  brought  up  in  a  hardy  manner,  and  trained  to  all 
warlike  exercises.  In  the  Ottoman  provinces,  the 
dignity  of  Scherif  is  less  respected,  though  even  in 
Turkey  they  enjoy  some  substantial  privileges.  In 
the  towns  where  they  reside,  the  Scherif  or  Emir  is 
subject,  not  to  the  pacha,  but  to  a  member  of  his  own 
family,  who  is  denominated  Xttk-ih,  or  general  of  the 
Scherifs. 

SCHIITES,  one  of  the  two  grand  classes  into 
which  Mohammedans  are  divided.  They  are  the 
followers  of  Ali,  and  are  found  chiefly  iu  Persia  and 
India.  For  three  hundred  and  lil'ty  years  the  religion 
of  the  Schiiies  h,as  been  the  established  religion  of 
Persia.  Its  fundamental  principle  is,  that  Al.l  (which 
see)  had  a  Divine  and  indefeasible  right  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  calliihate  on  the  death  of  Moham- 
med, and  to  have  transmitted  that  honour  through  his 
children,  the  sole  descendants  of  the  prophet,  Ac 
cordingly,  the  Schiiies  execrate  the  memory  of  the 
three  caliphs  who  [ireceded  Ali,  whom  other  Mo- 
hammedans hold  in  ihe  highest  respect,  TJie  rival 
sect  of  the  Sonnilea  or  Traditionists,  have  six  col- 
lections of  their  Traditions,  while  the  Schiiies  have 
four,  which,  however,  they  do  not  seem  to  regard  as 
of  eiiual  authority  with  the  Koran,  Next  to  Ali 
liim.self,  they  assign  a  prominent  place  to  Ilossein 


among  their  twelve  I.MA.MS  (which  see).  Of  ilie.«e 
Imams,  Ali  is  counted  the  tirst,  and  AfiiJidi  the  last. 
The  opinion  which  the  Schiiies  entertain  concerning 
Mahdi  is,  that  he  slill  lives  in  the  world,  hid  in 
some  sequestered  cave ;  and  they  believe  that  he 
will  yet  recover  the  rights  of  his  house,  bring  all 
men  to  the  true  faith,  and  establish  a  universal  eali[ili- 
ate  over  the  whole  earth. 

It  was  in  .\,D.  1492,  that  Shah  Ismail,  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  twelve  Imams,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Persia,  and  in  his  reign  the  Scbiite  failh  was 
adopted  by  the  whole  nation,  and  became  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  countiy.  At  this  period  a 
strong  feeling  of  animosity  arose  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Persians,  which  has  occasioned  many  bloody 
wars  between  them.  In  vain  did  Nadir  Shah, 
when  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Persia,  endeavour  to 
bring  about  a  nnifornnfy  of  faith.  Such  is  the  hold 
which  the  merits  and  claiins  of  Ali  have  taken  upon 
the  im.aginationR  of  the  Schiites,  that,  though  in 
doctrine  and  ceremony  they  diller  little  from  other 
Moslems,  they  regard  the  Sonnites  with  a  hatred 
the  most  inveterate  and  impl.aaible.  The  chief  dis- 
tinction observable  between  the  two  rival  i)arlies  is  a 
sliglit  dilierence  iu  the  manner  in  which  they  hold 
their  hands  and  prostrate  themselves  in  prayer. 

Among  Ihe  great  mass  of  the  Schiites,  Ali  is  re- 
garded wish  the  highest  veneration,  and  almost  wor- 
shipped as  a  god.  The  twelve  Imams  also  receive 
special  respect.  Fatimah,  the  only  child  of  Moham- 
med and  the  wife  of  Ali,  they  venerate  as  a  saint — 
the  oidy  case  in  which  Moslems  have  ever  been 
known  to  pay  religious  homage  to  a  woman.  The 
great  central  object,  however,  of  the  sy.stem  of  the 
Schiites,  is  .-Mi  himself,  whom  they  term  the  Wuli 
or  caliiih  of  God,  and  some  of  them  even  go  so  far  as 
to  look  ujioii  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  while 
the  Somdtcs  honour  him  only  in  the  fourth  degree. 
The  contention,  however,  as  to  the  right  of  Ali, 
seems  altogether  nnc.-dled  for,  the  calijdiale  having 
been  for  centuries  extinct,  and  any  prerogative  which 
may  be  cl;iinicd  bv  the  Turkish  Sultan  is  derived 
from  the  Fatiinite  caliph  of  Egypt,  his  reputed  de- 
scendant. Throughout  the  Turkish  dominions,  the 
descendants  of  Ali,  a  large  body  who  are  distin 
guished  by  green  turbans,  enjoy  special  privileges, 
and  are  treated  with  the  highest  respect.  In  prayer 
the  Sonnile  spreads  forth  his  hands,  but  the  Schiile 
folds  his.  The  Sonnile  places  before  him,  as  he 
kneels,  a  pad  or  bag  containing  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  Kaaba  at  Jlecca,  that  his  forehead  may 
rest  upon  it  ;is  on  holy  ground  ;  the  Schiile  sul)sti- 
tiues  a  poriion  of  the  fiiould  from  the  tombs  of  his 
martyrs  Hassan  aiul  Ilossein  at  Kerbelah.  The 
prayers  used  on  these  occasions  and  the  portions  of 
the  Koran  recited  are  in  Arabic,  and  connnilled  to 
memory  for  the  purpose.  When  the  Mtwzzin  calls 
to  ]irayers  from  the  minaret  of  a  mosque,  among 
the  Persians,  who  arc  Schiites,  he  adds  to  Ihe  usual 
Moslem  profession  of  faith,  "There  Is  no  God  but 
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God,  and  Mohainmfld  is  (lie  pruphet  of  God,"  the 
woi-ds  '•  and  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  Gud."  To  tlie  ears 
of  a  Turkish  Sonnite  tliese  last  expressions  appear  to 
l)e  blasphemous  in  the  extreme,  and  fill  his  tniiul 
with  the  most  intense  disgust  and  lioiTor. 

The  only  pilgrimage  enjoined  by  Islaniisin  is  that 
ti)  Mecca,  but  while  many  of  the  Persian  Si;hiites  an- 
nually resort  to  that  sacred  city,  many  more  rest  con- 
tented with  a  less  laborious  pilgrimage.  The  coun- 
try of  which  Bagdad  is  the  chief  city  is  tlie  holy 
land  of  the  followers  of  Ali,  as  liaving  not  only  been 
the  seat  of  his  government  and  the  scene  of  liis  mur- 
der, but  as  being  a  sacred  spot  watered  by  the  blood 
of  m,-my  of  their  martyrs.  Hither,  accordingly,  mul- 
titudes of  Scliiites  annually  resort,  and  even  earrv 
along  with  them  the  bodies  of  their  dead  relations  to 
deposit  them  in  the  holy  ground.  In  this  region  are 
four  principal  places  of  resort,  the  most  frequented 
being  Kerbelah,  where  it  is  believed  that  Ilcjssein, 
the  second  son  of  Ali,  w.-is  buried.  About  thirty 
miles  south  of  this  famed  place,  is  Nejid'  or  JNIeshid 
Ali,  which  is  .said  to  be  the  resling-i)lace  of  Ali  the 
vicar  of  God.  The  next  place  of  pilgrimage  is 
Kathem,  distant  about  three  miles  from  B.agdad, 
where  stands  the  tomb  of  the  seventh  Imam ;  and 
the  fourth  and  last  is  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bagdad,  where  the  Mahdi  or  twell'tli  Imam  is  said  to 
have  mysteriously  disappeared. 

The  Schiites  devoutlv  observe  the  fast  of  Ram- 
azau,  and  the  various  festivals  itsually  kept  by  the 
other  Moslems,  but  there  are  several  annu.al  celebra- 
tions which  are  peculiar  to  tlietnselves.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  of  these  is  a  solemn  festival  in  hon- 
our of  Ali,  held  on  the  21st  of  the  month  Ramazan. 
On  this  occasion,  a  covered  gallery  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  cliief  men  is  erected,  in  front  of  wliich 
is  a  kind  of  pulpit  eight  feet  high,  covered  with 
cloth.  From  this  pulpit  is  read,  in  a  mournful  voice, 
an  eulogium  upon  Ali,  and  at  the  end  of  each  pas- 
sage the  chief  men  repeat  the  imprecation,  "  May  the 
curse  of  God  be  upon  the  murderer  of  Ali  !''  and  all 
the  people  respond,  "  Rather  more  than  less  !"  At 
the  close  of  the  service  a  procession  is  fortned,  ac- 
companied by  three  camels  bearing  representations 
of  the  tombs  of  Ali,  and  his  two  sons  Hassan  and 
Hossein.  These  are  followed  by  three  chests  cov- 
ered with  blue  cloth,  containing  the  treatises  which 
they  are  said  to  have  written  ;  hor.ses  carrying  bows, 
turbans  and  flags:  and  men  bearing  on  their  heads 
little  boxes  covered  with  feathers  and  flowers,  con- 
taining the  Koran.  The  procession  is  closed  by 
musicians  and  young  men  performing  a  variety  of 
dances. 

The  first  ten  days  of  the  month  Moharram  are  de- 
voted by  the  Schiites  in  Persia  to  a  solemn  mourning 
in  inemoiy  of  the  death  of  llossein  thesonof  .'Vli.  (See 
Hossein's  .Martyrdom,  .Anniversary  OF.)  Among 
the  incidents  of  this  celebration,  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  Kassem  the  son  of  H.assan 
with  the  daugliter  of  his  uncle  Hossein.     A  young 


man  acts  the  part  of  the  bride,  attired  in  a  rich  wed- 
ding-dress, and  accomi)anied  by  her  relatives,  who 
sing  a  mournful  elegy  upon  the  death  of  the  bride- 
groom, who  was  slain  before  the  marriage  was  con- 
summ.ated.  On  parting  with  his  bride,  Kassem  pre- 
sents her  with  a  mourning  robe,  win'ch  she  puts  on. 
At  this  point  in  the  drain.-t,  the  peojile,  frantic  with 
rage,  rush  upon  the  effigy  representing  the  caliph 
Yezid,  tlie  destroyer  of  All's  family,  and  tear  it  in 
pieces. 

Another  festival  observed  by  the  Persian  Schiiics, 
is  designed  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the 
Caliph  Omar.  A  large  platform  is  erected,  on 
which  is  placed  an  image  of  the  caliph,  as  much 
as  possible  disfigured  aiul  delaced.  The  people 
address  the  image  in  language  the  most  reviling 
and  abusive,  for  having  suppl.anted  Ali  the  law- 
ful successor  of  Mohanuned.  They  then  assault  the 
image  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  batter  if  in  pieces. 
The  inside  being  hollow  and  filled  with  sweetmeats, 
these  are  scattered  among  the  people,  who  foriliwith 
seize  and  devour  them.  The  Schiites  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  specially  bound  to  attend  the 
mosques  on  Friday,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
Mohammedan  Sabbath  ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
laxity  is,  that  their  la.st  Imam  M.-ihdi  having  disap- 
peared, they  have  no  caliph  to  conduct  their  pidjlic 
worship.  They  have,  indeed,  an  Imam  of  the  as- 
seml)ly,  as  he  is  called,  who  performs  the  service  on 
Friday  at  noon,  but  they  look  upon  his  office  as 
merely  temporary,  being  designed  to  continue  only 
till  the  missing  Imam  shall  ap|iear.  Still,  through 
respect  for  the  day,  the  attendance  at  pr.ayers  on 
Friday  is  much  larger  than  on  any  other  daj-  of  the 
week. 

SCHISM,  a  causeless  and  unnecessary  sej'aration 
froin  the  church  of  Christ,  or  tVom  any  portion  of  it. 

SCHISM  BILL  (The),  an  act  passed  in  tlie  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  rendering  nonconformist  teachers  of 
schools  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  It 
was  also  laid  down  as  imperative  upon  every  school- 
master, tliat  lie  should  receive  the  sacrament  in  the 
Church  of  England,  take  the  oaths,  and  teach  only 
the  Church  Catechism.  If  he  shoidd  attend  a  con- 
venticle, be  was  incapacitated  and  imprisoned.  Tlie 
Queen,  however,  died  on  the  very  day  that  the 
act  was  to  have  received  her  signature,  and  conse- 
quently, though  it  had  passed  both  houses,  it  fell  to 
the  ground. 

SCHOLASTIC  THKOLO(4Y.an  expression  used 
to  denote  the  system  of  I)i\inity  taught  bya  class  of 
philosophic  thinkers,  frum  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  distinguishing  pecidiarify  of 
which  was  the  application  of  logic,  dialectics,  and 
speculative  philosopliy  in  general  to  Theology.  The 
st.andard  guides  of  the  Schoolmen  were  Aristotle  and 
Anguslin.  When  the  scholastic  system  first  began 
to  be  developed,  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  in  so  far 
as  logic  was  concerned,  was  undimbtedly  great,  liut 
in  its  theological  as  well  as  its  philosophical  aspect, 
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it  bore  I  lie  obvious  apiieiiraiice  of  being  more  ileeply 
indebted  to  Plato  limn  to  Aristotle.  Aiiselm,  arcli- 
bisliop  of  Canterbury,  towards  tlie  end  of  ilic  eleventh 
century,  may  be  reijarded  as  the  first  of  the  Bcliool- 
men.  and  his  profound  speculations  on  the  existence 
of  God,  in  opposition  to  Koscellin,  who  seemed  to 
convert  the  Trinity  into  Tritheism,  stamp  liini  as  one 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  his  age.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  eliect  of  his  reasoiLing,  that  his  opponent  was 
compelled  publicly  to  recant  his  heretical  opinion-s. 

From  the  begimiing  of  the  twelfth  century,  I'aris 
was  the  chief  seat  of  scholastic  theology,  and  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  teachers  was  the  famous 
Abelard.  But  the  progress  of  the  dialectic  divinity 
was  not  a  little  retarded  by  the  opposition  which  it 
was  doomed  to  encouuler  from  the  saintly  Bernard  cf 
Clairvaux,  who  was  strongly  inclined  to  mystic 
views.  The  tide  now  began  to  turn  against  the  opin- 
ions of  the  schoolmen,  and  specidative  theologians 
sought  to  support  iheir  reasonings  by  trequent  ap- 
peals to  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Clnistiau  Fathers. 
Among  the  most  powert'ul  of  these  orthodox  divines 
was  Peter  Lombard,  Master  of  Sentences,  who  for 
centuries  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  theological 
learning.  In  the  person  of  Bernard,  mysticism 
had  opeidy  repudiated  Scholasticism ;  but  a  school 
arose  headed  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  which  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  two  contlicting  systems,  uniting  the 
contemplation  of  the  mystic  with  the  dialectics  of  the 
Schoolmen.  To  the  same  theological  school  be- 
loiigeil  Kichard  of  St.  Victor,  who  tirst  attempted  to 
determine  scliolastically  the  degrees  of  mystical  in- 
tuition. 

The  second  period  of  Scholastic  Theology  was 
characterized  by  a  most  exaggerated  admiration  for 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  not  only  as  a  sure  guide 
in  secular  teaching,  but  as  capable  of  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  Theological  teaching.  This  new  era 
was  introduced  by  Alexander  of  Hales,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  men  of  note,  but  more  particidarly  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angelic  Doctor,  who  met  with 
a  powert'ul  opi)onent  in  John  Duns  Scotus,  who,  by 
his  ingetuiily  and  acuteness,  earned  tor  hijnself  the 
title  of  the  Subtle  Doctor. 

The  third  period  of  the  Scholastic  Theology,  to 
which  William  Occiini  belonged,  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  violent  contentions  which  took  place 
between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists.  In  the 
course  of  this  period,  the  doctrines  of  the  Schoolmen 
sunk  in  general  estimation,  and  so  rapidly  did  their 
influence  decay,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Keformation, 
Scholasticism  was  glad  to  hide  itself  from  public 
view,  in  the  reces.<es  of  religious  houses,  where  it 
was  cherished  for  a  lime,  as  a  subject  of  curious 
speculation,  conversant  only  with  pure  and  uni)rolit- 
able  abstractions. 

SCHOLIA,  brief  grammatical  or  exegeiical  noies. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  on  the  margin  of  manu- 
scripts, and  at  other  times  either  interlined  or  inserted 
at  the  close   of  a   book.     The   C.4ri;N.v   Patkum 


(which  see),  may  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  a  col- 
lection of  Scholia. 

SCliOLI.\STS,  writers  of  Scholia,  or  brief  notes 
of  pas.«ages  of  Scrijiture.  Many  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  particularly  the  Greek  Fathers,  wrote 
Scholia,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  and  show  the 
views  entertained  of  the  meaning  of  various  portions 
of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

SCHOOLS  OF  Till-:  PROPHETS.  See  Pro- 
phets (Schools  oi-  the). 

SCHOOLS  (Catechetical).  See  Catechet- 
ical Schools. 

SCHWEXKFELDEKS,  adenomination  of  Chris- 
tians, which  arose  in  Siie^ia  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  founder,  Casper  Schwenk- 
feld  von  Ossing,  a  Silesian  knight  and  counsellor  to 
the  Duke  of  Lignitz.  At  the  connnencemeni  of  the 
Iteformation  in  Germany  he  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  movement,  and,  while  he  held  the 
chief  Reformers  in  the  highest  respect,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  adopt  their  views  without  some  reserva- 
tions. The  first  point  in  which  he  diti'ered  t'rom 
them  was  on  thesidyect  of  the  Eucharist.  Thus  the 
words  of  institution,  "This  is  my  body,"  Schwenk- 
feld  prujiosed  to  invert,  rc.iding  them  thus,  "  My  body 
is  this,"  that  is,  such  as  this  bread,  a  true  and  real 
food,  nourishing,  satisfying,  and  invigoraiiiig  ihe  soul. 
And  again  the  words,  "  This  is  my  blood,"  he  inverted 
in  the  same  way,  "  My  blood  is  this,"  that  is.  such  as 
this  wine  which  strengthens  and  refreshes  the  heart. 
The  second  point  on  which  he  differed  from  Luther 
and  the  other  Reformers,  was  in  reference  to  the  et^i- 
eacy  of  the  divine  word.  He  denied  that  the  ex- 
ternal word  possessed  any  power  to  enlighten  and 
renew  the  mind,  but  maintained  that  all  power  of 
this  kind  was  to  be  jiscribed  to  the  internal  word, 
which  in  his  opinion  was  Christ  himself.  A  third 
point  of  difference  between  Schwenkfeld  and  the 
Reformers  had  reference  to  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  which  in  its  exalted  state  he  would  not  allow 
to  be  called  a  creature  or  a  created  substance,  being 
united  in  that  glorilied  slate  with  the  divine  essence. 

Schwenkfeld.  though  he  was  zealous  and  unwea- 
ried in  propagating  through  the  pre.<s  his  peculiar 
opinions,  often  declared  his  nnwillingne-ss  to  I'orm  a 
separate  sect,  but  alter  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1562,  numbers  were  found  to  have  euibraced  his 
views  in  Silesia,  his  native  country.  At  Jilicrent 
periods  this  denomination,  which  received  the  name 
of  Schwenklelders.  were  sulyecled  to  severe  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  of  the  established  clergy,  who 
were  Lutherans.  But  amid  all  opposition,  this 
peaceful  and  pious  people  steadfastly  maintained 
their  opinions,  and  gradually  increased  in  numbers. 
At  length  having  taken  deep  root  in  Silesia,  and 
become  a  religious  denomination  of  some  importance, 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jesuits,  who  de- 
sj)alched  ndssionaries  to  labour  among  them  wiili 
the  view  if  possible  of  converting  them  to  the  liiilh  of 
Rome.    The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  at  the  same  time 
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induced  to  publish  an  edict  that  all  parents  should 
attend  regularly  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  Jesuit 
Missionaries,  and  should  bring  their  children  to  be 
instructed  in  the  holy  Catholic  faith  under  severe 
l>enalties.  In  vain  did  the  Scliwenkfelders  appeal  to 
the  Emperor  for  toleration  and  indulgence.  At  tlie 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  a  still  har.-lier  and  more 
peremptory  edict  was  promulgated,  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  number  of  families  fled  into  Saxony  in  1725, 
where  they  remained  for  eight  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  emigrated  to  Allona  in  Deinnark,  whence 
they  sailed  to  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America. 

On  reaching  their  Transatlantic  home  tlie  Scliwenk- 
felders held  a  festival  in  gratitude  for  the  divine 
goodness  and  protection,  and  since  that  period  (1734), 
this  commemorative  festival  has  been  annually  ob- 
served. The  sect  is  chietiy  found  in  different  parts 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  a  small  body,  all  of  them 
Germans,  and  accordingly  their  public  worship  is  con- 
ducted in  the  German  language.  Their  pastors  are 
cliosen  by  lot,  and  being  generally  a  pious  and  highl)' 
moral  commuidty,  they  maintain  a  strict  church  dis- 
cipline. Divine  service  is  regularly  held  every  Sab- 
bath, and  on  tlie  afternoon  of  each  alternate  Sabbath 
a  catechetical  service  is  held  both  for  the  young  and 
old.  This  denomination  of  Christians  has  a  service 
in  refereiice  to  infants  which  is  unknown  among 
i  other  religious  bodies.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  a 
preacher  or  minister  is  called  in  to  pray  for  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  child,  exliorting  the  pa- 
rents to  bring  up  their  offspring  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  A  similar  service  is  also 
performed  at  church  as  soon  as  the  mother  is  cajjable 
of  attending  with  the  child. 

SCIAM-ANCV  ((rr.  Scia,  a  shadow,  and  manteia, 
divination),  a  species  of  divination  by  which  it  was 
pretended  the  dead  were  brought  front  the  shades 
below. 

SCIR.APHORI.A,  a  festival  which  was  celebrated 
at  Athens,  in  honom-  of  Alhemi,  in  the  month  of 
Sciropliorion. 

SCIR.\S,  a  suriwime  of  Athena,  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 
I         SCIRON,  the  god  of  the  north-west  wind  among 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

SCLAVINA,  a  long  gown  worn  by  liomish  pil- 
grims. 

SCOTISTS,  a  philosophico-religioiis  school  which 
arose  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  foiu'teenth  century.  It  derived  its  origin  from 
John  Duns  Scotns,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  school- 
men. The  birth-iilace  of  this  eminent  mediaeval 
philosopher  is  doubtful,  being  placed  by  some  in 
England,  by  others  in  Scotland,  and  by  others 
still  in  Ireland.  He  studied  at  Paris,  attended  the 
lectm-es  of  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  having  joined  the  Franciscans,  became  a  distin- 
guished ornament  of  that  order.  He  died  in  1308  at 
i  Cologne,  where  he  had  for  some  time  occupied  a  chair 
I     of  philosophy.     From  the  remarkable  acuteness  of 


his  mind,  he  received  the  name  of  the  "Subtle  Doc- 
tor,'' and  though  educated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  he 
arrived  at  certain  conclusions  both  in  philosophy  and 
theology  which  were  completely  opposed  to  those  of 
his  master  ;  so  that,  for  a  long  period,  the  Scotinb-  and 
the  ThomhU  contended  with  the  utmost  bitterness 
against  each  other.  Both  St.  Thomas  and  Duns 
Scotus  set  out  from  the  same  principles,  followed  the 
.same  methods,  both  of  them  subordinating  philosophy 
to  theology  as  its  aim  and  ride,  both  taking  Aristotle 
as  their  guide,  nevertheless  they  arriveil  on  almost  all 
points  at  diametrically  opposite  results.  Without 
adopting  to  its  full  extent  the  opinion  of  Augusn'n 
and  Bonaventura,  who  considered  rational  knowledge 
as  a  ray  of  divine  light.  Duns  Scotus  supposed  that 
that  kinil  of  knowledge  arose  indirectly  from  divine 
illumination,  in  so  far  as  the  human  mind  discovers 
divine  ideas  in  the  objects  of  which  they  have  been 
the  types.  Hence  all  science  belongs  to  theologians. 
The  properties  even  of  the  triangle  are  known  in  a 
more  noble  maimer  by  divine  participiation,  and  by 
those  notions  of  the  order  of  the  universe  which  ex- 
press the  perfections  of  God,  than  by  theological  de- 
monstrations. The  Realistic  opinions  of  this  phi- 
losopher coloured  bis  whole  system  of  thinking.  He 
believed  in  the  reality  of  universal  notions,  and  in 
order  to  form  individuals  from  universals  he  believed 
in  certain  positive  entiiies,  which  determine  the 
pecidiar  nature  of  each  individual  object.  These  the 
Scotiits  termed  Hucceeities.  Thus  Peter  is  an  Individ-  , 
ual,  because  the  notion  of  Peter  comes  to  be  united  in 
him  to  the  notion  of  humanity.  In  this  way  the  School- 
men resolved  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  things. 

Duns  Scotus  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
Thomists,  that  in  reality  the  intellectual  taculties 
have  no  separate  existence  from  one  another,  nor  do 
they  exist  separately  from  tlie  mind  itself.  His 
detinition  of  the  will  is  remarkable  ;  he  considers  it 
as  an  absolute  spontaneity,  a  free  causality.  The 
struggle  between  the  Scoliats  and  the  Thomists 
turned  principally  upon  Theological  questions  re- 
laiive  to  liberty,  grace,  and  predestination.  One 
great  question,  in  particular,  was  keenly  discussed 
by  the  two  rival  sects  for  a  long  period,  and  indeed 
still  divides  the  doctors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
the  present  day,  viz.  whether  the  Sacraments  confer 
grace  morally  or  physically  ?  The  physical  efficacy  of 
the  Sacraments  was  maintained  by  the  Thomists, 
while  their  moral  efficacy  was  inculcated  by  the 
Scotists.  The  followers  of  Duns  Scotus  alleged  both 
original  sin  and  grace  to  be  the  invariable  attributes 
of  all  men,  and  thus  they  held  them  to  be  develop- 
ments of  the  spiritual  world  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  Providence.  At  the  Keformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Protestant  party  had  succeeded  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  these  deli- 
cate points,  the  Jesuits  adopted  the  views  of  the 
Scotists,  and  contended  in  favour  of  them  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  against  the  Dominicans,  who  had 
imbibed  the  opinions  of  the  T/ivmiils. 
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SCOTLAND  (ICsTAni.isiiKDCHUKiii  of).  It  is 
difficult  to  a»cert.'\iii  (he  precise  period,  at  wliieli 
Cliristiniiity  wjus  lii-st  iiitrodiiceil  into  Scotlainl.  The 
only  refereiiee  to  llie  subject  in  tlio  writings  of  tlie 
Christian  Fathers,  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  works  ol' 
Tertiilllan,  who  slates  tliat  tliose  pans  of  Britain 
which  were  inaccessible  to  the  Romans  hail  become 
subject  toClirist.  If  by  tliis  remark  of  the  Latin  Fa- 
ther we  are  to  understand  tliat  the  li,i;lit  of  Divine 
truth  had  penetrated  previously  to  his  time,  so  far  as 
to  Caledonia,  such  an  event  can  only  be  .iccounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  the  tVeipient  and  severe  persecutions 
under  the  Roman  Fmperors  may  have  driven  some 
Christians  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the  remote  sht]res 
of  Britain,  where  they  m;iy  have  employed  them- 
selves in  instructing  the  Scots  and  I'icts  in  the 
knowledge  of  (/hristianity.  It  was  not  until  a  later 
period,  however,  that  a  British  Bishop  named  Niiiian 
planted  Christianity  in  tlic  souiheni  provinces  of 
the  Pictsin  Scotlanil.  Columlmalso,  who  earned  for 
himself  the  lio.iourable  .appellation  of  the  "  Apostle 
of  the  Iligiilands,"  ciune  froin  Irelaml  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  established  the  gos- 
pel in  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Pictish  territories.  'I'lie  native  country  of  Colnmba 
was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  numerous  monastic  in- 
stitutions from  which  missionaries  were  sent  forth  to 
ditiuse  the  gospel  in  unenlightened  countries.  One 
of  the  most  energetic  of  these  devoted  heralds  (jf  the 
cross  was  the  .-Vbbot  Coluinba  himself,  who,  lired  with 
holy  zeal,  set  sail  accompanied  by  twelve  chosen 
companions  for  Scotland.  This  interesting  mission- 
ary band  crossed  the  Irish  channel  in  a  small  cur- 
ragh.  or  wicker  boat  covered  wiili  hides,  and  handed 
on  an  island  afterwards  called  lona.  and  more  recent- 
ly Icolmkill.  This  island  is  situated  on  the  west  of 
Mull,  about  midway  between  the  territories  of  the 
Picts  and  the  Caledonians.  Here  Columba  founded 
a  monastery,  over  which  he  presided  with  great  hon- 
our and  usefulness  for  thirty  years,  encour.aging  his 
monks  to  cultivate  Biblical  literature,  and  sending 
them  forth  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 

At  its  commencement  this  great  missionary  en- 
terprize  met  with  but  partial  success.  By  persever- 
ance and  prayer,  however.  Columba  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  his  was  the  high  .satisfaction  to  see  not 
<mly  the  Pictish  territories  but  ahno.-t  everv  district 
ot  Scotland  and  its  islands  renoimce  idolatry  and 
submit  themselves  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross. 
IJeligious  establishments  after  the  model  of  lona 
were  speedily  instituted  in  various  places,  both  on 
the  Mainland  and  the  Western  Isles ;  and  from  these 
valuable  seminaries  of  learning  were  .«ent  forth 
many  eminently  able  and  useful  ambass.adors  of 
Christ.  The  chief  einployment  of  these  Culdce  ec- 
clesiastics comprehended  both  preaching  and  teach- 
ing, am)  by  their  laborious  exertions,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  almost  all  Scotland,  as  well  as  a  great  part 
of  England,  was  gained  over  to  the  Christian  faith. 


Ill  the  article  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
CULDEES  it  has  been  already  shown  that  they  dif- 
fereil  essentially  from  the  Church  of  Koine  both 
in  ecclesiastical  polity  and  theological  doctrine, 
and  olTered  the  most  determined  resistjince  to  the 
encroachments  of  Papal  supremacy.  At  an  early 
period,  accordingly,  schemes  were  devised  and  set 
on  foot  for  subjecting  the  Ciildees  of  Scotland  to 
the  sway  of  Home.  A.  few  leading  ecclesiastics  were 
by  these  means  gained  over  to  the  Komish  Chnrch, 
yet  the  great  body  continued  boldly  to  maintain 
their  independence  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  and  to 
pr<isecute  their  work  as  a  church  submissive  only  to 
Christ.  Hence  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  who  w;is 
a  bigoted  supp(n-ter  of  Romanism,  fouml  the  native 
clergy  so  opposed  to  his  wishes  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  tilling  up  the  vacant  bcnelices  with 
foreigners.  In  this  w,ay  he  sought  to  give  the  Pa- 
pacy an  ascendency  in  Scotland.  Long  and  slreii- 
uoiisly  di<l  the  Culdees  struggle  against  the  advanc- 
ing authority  ami  inHuence  of  this  ambitions  power, 
but  so  efi'ectnally  did  Rome  triumph  over  all  opposi- 
tion that  in  the  begiiming  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Culdees  disa|ipear  from  the  pages  of  hi.<!tory,and 
Scotland  is  found  enshromled  in  Papal  darkness. 
"  The  state  of  religion  in  Scotland,"  says  the  younger 
M'Crie,  "  immediately  before  the  Reformation,  was 
deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Owing  to  the  distance 
between  ns  and  Rome,  it  was  the  more  easy  tor  the 
clergy  to  keep  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  super- 
stitious veneration  for  tlie  papal  power;  and  our  an- 
cestors, -who  heard  of  the  Pope  only  in  the  lofty 
panegyrics  of  the  monks,  regarded  him  as  a  kind  of 
god  upon  earth.  Of  Christianity  almost  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  name.  An  innumerable  niiiltitude 
of  saints  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  Ilim,  who 
is  the  '  One  Mcdi;itor  between  God  and  man.'  The 
exactions  made  by  the  priests  were  most  rapacious. 
The  beds  of  the  dying  were  besieged,  and  their  last 
moments  disturbed  by  these  harpies,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  legacies  to  their  convents.  Nor  did  the 
grave  itself  put  a  period  to  their  demands,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  poor  fanner  or  mechanic  breathed 
his  last,  than  the  priest  came  and  carried  oti"  his 
corpse-incsent ;  and  if  he  died  rich,  his  relations 
were  sine  to  be  handsomely  taxed  for  masses  to  re- 
lieve his  soul  from  pm'gatory.  The  profligacy  of  the 
priests  and  higher  clergy  was  notorious.  The  or- 
din.inccs  of  religion  were  debased  ;  '  divine  service 
was  neglected,  and,  except  on  festival  day.s  the 
churches  (about  the  detnolitii>n  of  which  such  an 
outcry  has  been  made  by  some)  were  no  longer  em- 
ployed for  sacred  purposes,  but  served  as  sanctuaries 
for  malefactors,  places  of  traflic.  or  resorts  for  pas- 
time.'" 

In  such  a  state  of  matters  Christianity  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  the  land.  Both 
clergy  and  people  were  alike  in  the  deepest  spiritual 
ignorance.  But  the  lime  had  now  come  when,  in  the 
gracious  Providence  of  God,  Scotland  was  to  be  res- 
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cued  trom  the  miserable  condition  into  wliicli  slie 
liad  fallen.  Tlie  Kefomiation,  wliicli  had  commenced 
in  Germany  in  an  early  part  of  the  sixteentli  century, 
had  taken  root  in  various  other  countries  of  Europe, 
before  it  found  its  way  to  the  distant  shores  of  Scot- 
laud.  It  is  true,  that  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period 
a  spirit  of  religious  reformation  had  begun  to  display 
itself  in  the  western  districts  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and 
Cunningham,  so  that  the  existence  of  the  Lollards 
in  tliese  quarters  may  be  traced  from  the  days  of 
Wickliffe,  to  the  time  of  Wishart.  But  the  first 
lierson  who  brought  the  tidings  of  the  Lutheran  He- 
formation  to  Scotland  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a 
young  gentleman  of  noble  extraction,  who  was  hon- 
oured to  seal  his  testimony  with  liis  blood. 

Hamilton's  martyrdom  did  much  for  the  progress 
of  the  Reformed  cause.  It  liglited  up  a  flame  in 
Scotland  which  Rome  could  neither  extinguish  nor 
even  repress.  Other  martyrs  followed.  Hamilton, 
Wishart,  Wallace  and  ilill,  form  the  small  but  hon- 
oured baud  of  Christian  heroes  to  whose  noble  efibrts 
under  God  the  origin  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land is  mainly  to  be  traced.  Speaking  of  Mill,  the 
historian  Spottiswoode  remarks  :  '■  This  man  was  the 
last  martyr  that  died  in  Scotland  for  religion,  and  bis 
death,  the  very  death  of  Popery  in  this  realm,  for 
thereby  the  minds  of  men  were  so  greatly  enraged, 
as  resolving  thereafter  openly  to  profess  the  truth, 
they  did  bind  themselves  by  promise  and  subscrip- 
tion to  oaths,  if  any  should  be  called  in  question  for 
matters  of  religion,  at  any  time  after,  they  should 
take  up  arms  and  join  in  defence  of  their  brethren 
against  the  tyrannical  persecution  of  the  Bishops." 
To  the  same  effect  Keith  declares,  "  This  man's  death 
proved  the  death  of  Popery  itself  in  this  realm." 

But  while  it  might  be  truly  said  that  in  Scotland, 
as  has  often  happened  in  other  countries,  "  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  proved  the  seed  of  the  church," 
it  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  tlie  Scottish  Refor- 
mation that  its  principles  were  first  embraced,  not  by 
the  humble  and  illiterate  classes,  but  by  the  flower 
of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry.  These  men,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  high  position  of  influence  and 
authority  which  they  occujiied,  threw  the  shield  of 
their  protection  over  the  Reformed  preacheis,  and 
by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  encouraging  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  tlie  English  version,  they  were 
eminently  instrumental  in  advancing  the  Reformed 
cause.  In  their  exertions,  however,  they  met  with 
the  most  determined  opposition  from  the  Queen  Re- 
gent, who  was  a  bigoted  Romanist.  For  a  time  she 
professed  to  tolerate  the  new  opinions,  but  at  length 
throwing  off  the  mask,  she  declared  herself  the  open 
enemy  of  the  Protestants,  and  avowed  her  resolution 
to  crush  them  by  force  of  arms. 

The  first  overt  act  of  hostility  committed  by  the 
Queen-Regent  was  the  issuing  of  a  public  ])rocla- 
mation,  "]irohibiting  any  person  from  preaching  or 
administering  the  Sacraments  without  authority  from 
the  bishops  ;  and   commanding  all  the  subjects  to 
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celebrate  the  ensuing  feast  of  Easter,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Catholic  church."  This  proclama- 
tion, made  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  was 
utterly  disregarded,  and  the  Queen,  em-aged  at  the 
contempt  thrown  upon  her  royal  edict,  summoned 
four  of  the  Protectant  preachers  to  stand  trial  before 
the  Justiciary  court  at  Stirling  on  the  10th  of  May 
1559,  for  disobeying  the  Queen's  proclamation,  teach- 
ing heresy,  and  exciting  sedition  among  the  people. 
The  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  saw  with  pain  and 
regret  this  decided  step  taken  by  the  monarch,  and  in 
token  of  sympathy  with  their  persecuted  preachers, 
they  resolved  to  accompany  them  to  Stirling  on  the 
day  appointed.  At  this  crisis  of  the  Protestant  cause 
a  most  opportune  event  occurred — the  arrival  of  John 
Knox  in  Scotland,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation.  No  sooner  did  the  great  Scottish  re- 
former land  at  Leith,  than  the  Romish  party  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation.  The  provin- 
cial council  of  the  clergy  happened  to  be  sitting  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Greyfriars,  and  while  engageil 
in  their  deliberations,  a  monk,  entering  the  apartment 
pale  with  terror,  aimounccd,  ''John  Knox  is  come! 
John  Knox  is  come!"  Instantly  the  council,  on 
hearing  the  alarming  tidings,  broke  up  and  disperse,! 
in  liaste  and  conl'usion.  The  news  of  Knox's  ar- 
rival speedily  reached  the  palace,  and  the  Queen  lost 
no  time  in  proclaiming  the  dreaded  Reformer  an  out- 
law and  a  rebel.  Nothing  daunted,  he  determined 
to  present  himself  at  the  approaching  trial  of  the 
four  ministers  at  Stirling.  With  this  view,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dundee,  and  thence  to  Perth,  where  he 
preached  a  sermon  iigainst  the  idolatry  of  the  mass, 
and  the  worship  of  images.  An  incident  followed 
which  has  sometimes  been  most  unjustly  referred  to 
as  throwing  discredit  both  upon  the  Reformer  and 
the  Reformation.  The  details  are  thus  given  by  the 
elder  M-Crie  in  his  '  Life  of  Knox  :'  "  Sermon  being 
concluded,  the  audience  had  quietly  disndssed ;  a 
few  idle  persons  only  loitered  in  the  church;  when 
an  impudent  priest,  wishing  either  to  try  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  or  to  show  his  contempt  of  the 
doctrine  wliicli  had  just  been  delivered,  uncovered  a 
rich  altar  piece,  decorated  with  images,  and  prepared 
to  celebrate  mass.  A  boy  having  uttered  some  ex- 
pressions of  disapprobation  was  struck  by  the  priest. 
lie  retaliated  by  throwing  a  stone  at  the  aggressor, 
which  falling  on  the  altar  broke  one  of  the  images. 
This  operated  like  a  signal  upon  the  people  present, 
who  had  sympathized  with  the  boy  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  altar,  images,  and  all 
the  ornaments  of  the  Church,  were  torn  down  and 
tram[iled  under  foot.  The  noise  soon  collected  a 
mob,  who  tinding  no  employment  in  the  Church,  by 
a  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse  flew  upon  the  mon- 
asteries ;  and  although  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
and  the  preachers  assembled  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  riot,  yet  neither  the  persuasions  of  the  one  nor 
the  authority  of  the  other  could  restrain  the  mob, 
until  the  houses  of  the  grey  and  black  friars  with  the 
3z 
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cosllv  edifice  of  the  Caitlmsiau  monks  were  laid  in 
ruins.  None  of  tlie  jjenilomen  or  sober  part  of  the 
congregation  were  concerned  in  lliis  unpremeditated 
tuniuU;  it  was  wlioliy  confined  to  the  baser  inhab- 
itants, or  as  Knox  designs  tliem,  '  the  rasciil  mul- 
titude.'" 

The  Queen  gUidly  availed  liersolf  of  this  tin- 
toward  event  to  turn  the  public  indignation  away 
froni'  herself  to  the  rrotcstant  party.  Though  a 
mere  accidental  outburst  of  the  indignation  of  a  mob, 
she  represented  it  as  a  regular  and  determined  re- 
bellion, which  c;illed  upon  her  to  adoj)!  the  most  sum- 
mary measures  for  its  suppression.  With  this  view, 
accordingly,  she  assembled  an  army,  and  proceeded  to 
Perth,  threatening  to  lay  wasle  the  town  with  lire 
and  sword.  The  Earl  of  Glenc;iirii,  however,  and 
the  other  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  acted  with  such 
promptitude,  that  on  reaching  the  town,  the  Queen 
deemed  it  prudent  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  where- 
by the  town  was  spared  and  the  rioters  pardoned. 
But  the  Protestants  had  already  been  deceived  by 
the  Queen,  and,  therefore,  before  quitting  Perth,  the 
leading  nobility  and  gentry  wlio  held  reformed  opin- 
ions, entered  into  a  sacred  bond  by  which  they 
pledged  tliemselves  to  mutual  support  in  the  defence 
and  promotion  of  the  true  religion.  At  this  period 
they  began  to  be  termed  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. 

The  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  being  now  united 
in  one  common  league,  took  iunnediate  steps  for  the 
retbrmation  of  the  church  and  for  .-ietting  up  the  re- 
formed religion  wherever  their  influence  extended. 
St.  Andrews  was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  commenc- 
ing their  operations.  There,  accordingly,  in  spite  of 
all  remonstrances,  the  Scottish  Reformer  publicly 
preached  on  the  lOih  of  June  1559  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing days,  exposing  the  errors  of  popeiy  with  un- 
flinching boldness,  and  c;illing  upon  the  authorities 
and  the  people  to  Ciist  out  the  corruptions  which  had 
been  iuiroduced  into  tlie  church.  Nor  was  the  power- 
ful appeal  of  Knox  wiilKjiu  efiect.  The  Ueformed 
worship  was  immediately  set  up  in  the  town,  and 
the  Itomish  monasteries  were  levelled  with  the 
groinid.  Tlie  example  thus  set  by  St.  Andrews  was 
speedily  followed  in  other  |>arts  of  Scotland  ;  and  in 
some  of  the  principal  towns  the  monasteries  were 
destroyed,  the  pictures  and  images  were  removed 
from  the  churches,  and  every  remnant  of  Pojiery 
rooted  out.  A  decided  step  was  now  taken  by 
the  Scottish  metropolis,  John  Knox  having  been 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  their  minister.  The 
ministerial  lalwurs  of  the  Keformer,  however,  had 
scarcely  begun  when  the  Queen  ]legent  having 
taken  possession  of  the  city,  it  was  thought  expedi- 
ent that,  to  save  his  valuable  life,  he  should  retire 
for  a  time,  his  place  being  occupied  by  Willock,  who 
was  less  obnoxious  to  the  Popish  party.  Knox  set 
out  accordingly  on  a  preaching  tour,  and  in  Ic-^s  than 
two  months  he  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland,  exciting  everywhere  a  warm  interest  in  the 


Protestant  cause,  and  before  Septeml«;r  1559,  eight 
of  the  principal  towns  were  jnovidcd  with  pastors, 
while  other  plates  remained  improvided  owing  lo 
the  scarcity  of  preachers.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  free  parliament  was  a^scndJlcd,  which 
form.-iUy  abolished  Popery  and  substituted  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  its  place,  ratifying  and  approving 
a  Confession  of  faith  submitted  to  ihem  by  the  Pro- 
testant ministers.  Thus  was  Protestantism  estab- 
lished by  the  Scottish  Parliament  as  the  national  re- 
ligion, even  before  the  Presbyterian  churcli  was 
legally  recognized. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  wjis  held  at  Kdiuburgli  on  the 
20th  of  December  1500.  It  consisted  of  forty  mem- 
bers, of  whom  only  six  were  ministers.  No  modera- 
tor was  chosen  to  preside  over  their  deliberations 
dming  the  first  seven  meetings,  and  for  at  lea.-t 
iwenry  years  after  the  Keformation  no  representative. 
of  tlic  Sovereign  was  present  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  church  was  still  unendowed,  and  the  min- 
isters were  wholly  supported  by  the  voluntary  coiitri- 
bLitionsof  the  friends  of  the  true  religion.  The  eccle- 
siastical property  which  had  belonged  to  the  Komish 
church  was  in  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  landed 
gentry  and  appropriated  to  their  own  use.  To  de- 
feat as  far  as  jjossible  the  shameless  rapacity  of  the 
nobles  and  landlords,  the  Protestant  ministers,  licaded 
by  Knox,  urged  that  a  consider.able  proportion  of  the 
forleited  property  should  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  poor,  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  pure  gospel  ministry  in  the  land. 
Such  v.-iluable  suggestions,  however,  had  little  elVect 
on  the  Privy  Council,  who  cimie  to  the  resolution  to 
divide  the  revenues  of  the  cluircli  into  three  pans, 
two  of  them  to  be  given  to  the  ejected  prelates  dur- 
ing their  lives,  and  the  third  to  be  divided  between 
the  court  and  the  Protestant  ministers.  Yet  even 
this  small  sum  reserved  for  the  preachers  of  the  true 
gospel,  was  neither  fully  nor  regularly  paid. 

About  this  time  the  first  Book  of  Discipline  was  jire- 
pared  and  hiid  before  the  Privy  Council,  but  having 
been  keenly  ojjposed  by  some  of  the  nobles,  it  was 
never  Ibrinally  ralitied,  though  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  one  of  her  standards 

The  constitution  of  the  Ueformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  set  forth  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  was 
strictly  Presbyterian.  "  It  recognises,"says  the  young- 
er M'Crie,  '•  four  classes  of  ordinary  and  pennanent 
office-bearers, — the  pastor,  the  doctor,  the  elder,  and 
the  deacon.  The  two  former  are  distinguished 
merely  by  the  different  work  assigned  to  them, — the 
pastor  being  appointed  to  jireach  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  while  the  doctor's  office  was  simply 
theological  and  academical.  The  elder  w;is  a  spirit- 
ual officer,  ordained  to  assist,  in  the  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Church,  those  'who  laboured  in 
word  and  doctrine  ;'  and  to  the  deacon  was  assigned, 
as  of  old,  the  oversight  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
and  the  care  of  the  poor.     The  affairs  of  c;icli  con- 
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gregatioii  were  manugeti  by  tlie  kirk-session,  which 
was  composed  of  llie  pastor,  elders,  and  deacosis  ;  tlie 
weekly  exereise,  afterwards  converted  into  the  Pres- 
byter^',  took  cognisance  of  those  which  concerned 
the  neighbouring  cluirohes;  tlie  Provincial  Synod 
attended  to  the  wider  interests  of  the  churches  with- 
hi  tlieir  bounds ;  and  the  General  Assembly,  which 
was  composed  of  ministers  and  elders,  conunissioned 
from  tlie  dillcrent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which 
met  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  attended  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  National  Church.  Tliese  were  the 
general  features  of  the  system,  in  the  formation  of 
wliicli  it  was  the  study  of  our  reforirers  to  imitate, 
as  closely  as  possible,  the  model  of  the  primitive 
churches  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament ;  while,  in 
all  the  subordinate  details  of  their  discipline,  they 
ste.viily  kept  in  view  the  apostolic  rule,  '  Let  all 
things  be  done  unto  edification.'  Though  shackfed, 
in  point  of  practice,  by  the  imperfect  provision  made 
for  the  settlement  of  churches,  and  labouring  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  having  obtained  a  civil  ratifi- 
cation to  their  discipline,  which  would  have  settled 
the  point  at  once,  they  yet  declare  it  as  a  principle 
founded  on  llie  Word  of  God,  lliat  '  it  appertaineth  to 
the  people,  and  to  every  several  congregation,  to 
elect  their  own  minister.''  Indeed,  from  its  very  in- 
fancy, the  Church  of  Scotland  was,  essentially  and 
pre-eminently,  the  Church  of  the  People.  The  in- 
terests of  the  people  were  consulted  in  all  its  ar 
rangements  ;  and  the  ])eople,  on  their  part,  who  had 
been  mainly  instrumc})tal  in  its  erection,  felt  deeply 
interested  in  its  preservation.  They  watered  the 
roots  of  their  beloved  Church  with  their  blood  ;  and 
wlicn  it  '  waxed  a  great  tree,'  and  they  were  per- 
mitte<i  to  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  its  branches, 
they  surveyed  it  with  the  fond  pride  of  men  who  felt 
that  they  had  a  share  in  its  privileges,  and  therefore 
an  interest  in  its  prosperity." 

The  Protestant  ministers  being  as  yet  few  in 
niunber,  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  a  tem- 
porally expedient,  until  the  Presbyterial  system  should 
be  organized.  This  was  the  establishment  of  a  class 
o-f  ecclesiastical  officers  called  SLiperintendonts,  who 
were  appohited  to  take  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  large 
district  of  country,  preaching  in  vacant  parislu's, 
pTantiug  churches,  and  inspecting  the  ministers  and 
readers  within  their  Iioinids.  In  the  discharge  of  tliese 
multifarious  duties,  the  Superintendents  were  ac- 
countable to  the  General  Assembly,  and  at  each  an 
ntial  meeting  of  that  supreme  court  they  were  bound 
to  report  diligence.  It  has  sometimes  been  alleged 
by  Eiiiscopalian  writers  that  these  ofticers  were  in 
almost  every  respect  identical  with  bishops,  but  in- 
stead of  being  vested  with  such  authority  over  their 
brethren,  as  could  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  epis- 
copal, the  cluirch  refused  to  accede  to  tliemthe  name 
of  liishops,  and  they  were  regarded  as  in  all  respects 
on  a  footing  with  other  ministers,  with  the  .single  ex- 
ceplion  that  a  greater  amount  of  labour  was  assigned 
to  them.     Nor  was  the  existence   of  the   office  of 


superintendent  of  long  duration,  for  on  the  death  of 
the  first  incumbents  it  gradually  ceased,  its  jiowers 
being  vested  in  Presbyteries  as  they  came  to  be 
formed. 

Scarcely  bad  the  Reformation  been  established  in 
Scotland,  -when  the  arri\'al  of  Queen  JIary  from 
France  awakened  the  utmost  anxiety  among  the 
Protestant  ministers  and  people.  Knowing  that  slie 
had  been  educated  as  a  strict  Romanist,  and  had  been 
the  wile  of  the  French  Daupliin,  they  naturally  fear- 
ed that  she  would  use  her  most  strenuous  exertions 
to  bring  back  her  Scottish  subjects  to  the  obedience 
of  the  Romish  See.  Notwithstanding  these  fears 
and  suspicions,  her  arrival  at  Leith  in  August  1561, 
was  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  both  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  with  acclamations  of  joy.  One  of  her  first 
acts  on  landing,  was  to  order  the  celebration  of  mass 
in  her  own  pri\'ate  chapel.  Such  a  step  was  viewed 
by  many  as  ominous;  but  the  people,  and  even  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  themselves,  were  disposed 
to  look  upon,  the  movements  of  the  young  Queen 
with  tenderness,  and  to  excuse  the  strong  attaclnnent 
wliich  she  showed  to  her  own  religion.  Knox,  how- 
ever, the  intrepid  reformer,  instead  of  palliating  tje 
Popish  leainngs  of  Mary,  denoimced  from  the  pulpit 
the  idolatry  of  tlie  m.ass,  and  though  she  endeavoured 
to  remonstrate  with  him  in  private  on  his  audacity 
in  opposing  the  Ciiurch  of  Rome,  she  was  utterly 
unsuccessful  in  jiroducing  even  the  slightest  change 
on  the  opinions  of  this  resolute  defender  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  The  proud  and  self-willed  Queen  of 
Scots  could  ill  brook  the  powerful  rebukes  of  the 
Reformer,  more  especially  when  he  protested  against 
her  marriage  with  Dainley.  She  had  sufiicient  in- 
fiuence  with  the  nobles  to  gain  over  a  parly,  who 
eagerly  espoused  her  cause.  Mass  was  now  openl}' 
celebrated;  and  Knox  was  accused  of  high  trea.son, 
and  exposed  to  such  imminent  danger,  that  at  the 
advice  of  his  friends  he  left  Edinburgh  for  a  time. 

The  infatuated  conduct  of  the  Queen  soon  altered 
the  whole  aspect  of  aliairs.  The  murder  of  Darnley 
and  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  his  murderer,  led 
to  a  complete  cliange  of  government.  The  Protes- 
tant nobles  were  restored  to  power,  and  Jlary  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  and  take  refuge  in 
England,  when  her  infant  son  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Scotland,  under  tlie  thie  of  James  VI.  Knox 
now  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  resumed  his  niinis- 
terial  labours,  in  which  he  was  ntBcially  aided  by  his 
colleague,  John  Craig.  But  the  valuable  life  of  the 
Reformer  soon  came  to  a  close.  Having  been  seized 
with  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  he  was  incapacitated 
from  pulpit  work ;  and  after  lingering  for  a  short 
time,  he  died  on  the  24tli  of  November,  1572.  At 
the  death  of  this  eminent  champion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  far 
from  being  in  a  settled  state.  Her  form  of  goveiii- 
inciit,  as  laid  down  in  the  First  Book  of  Discijibne, 
had  been  strictly  Presbyterian  ;  but  an  attempt  was 
now  made  to  introduce  Episcopacy,  at  least  in  so  far 
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as  tlie  titles  of  Hiclibisliup,  bisliop,  and  other  digni- 
taries were  concerned.  A  lew  superintendents  and 
oilier  ministers  endeavoured  to  eli'ect  tliis  clmnge, 
but  the  General  Assembly  condenmud  the  innova- 
tion ;  and  though  bishops  were  appointed  tliruugh 
the  influence  ot  .Morton  and  some  of  the  other  nobles, 
they  were  contemptuously  styled  Tidehan  Bishops, 
having  only  the  title,  and  little  or  notliing  more. 
riliU  the  introduction  of  these  nominal  dignitaries 
threatened  suiiously  to  endanger  the  future  peace  of 
the  Church.  'I'hrougliuut  the  whole  period  of  Mor- 
ton's regency,  indeed,  which  extended  from  \l)H  to 
1578,  the  Court  was  engaged  in  an  incessant  struggle 
with  the  Church,  to  prevail  upon  it  to  submit  to  this 
modified  form  of  Episcopacy.  Not  a  few  of  the 
Scots  ministers  had  scjircely  sufficient  boldness  to 
resist  the  measures  of  the  Court ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, had  it  not  been  for  a  small  number  of  active 
and  energetic  spirits,  the  Church  would  have  suc- 
cumbed and  surrendered  her  independence  without 
a  struggle. 

In  the  midst  of  the  keen  contention  which  was 
now  carried  forward  between  the  Court  and  the 
Church,  the  I'onner  being  in  favour  of  Episcopacy, 
and  tlie  latter  of  Presbytery,  another  champion  of  the 
Reformation,  who  had  been  residing  for  ten  years  on 
the  Continent,  arrived  in  Scotland.  This  was  An- 
drew Melville,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accom- 
plished men  of  his  day,  who  was  honoured  to  be  a 
powerful  instrument  in  advancing  the  cause  both  of 
(he  religion  and  literature  of  his  native  country.  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  more  especially,  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  being  one  of  those  who  were  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1578.  This  valuable  work,  which 
is  still  recognized  as  one  of  the  standards  of  tlie 
Church  of  Scotland,  defines  the  government  of  the 
Church  with  still  greater  exactness  than  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline.  In  particular,  it  points  out  the 
line  of  demarcjition  between  the  power  of  the  Slate 
and  that  of  the  Church,  claiming  for  each  of  them 
an  independent  authority  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  jurisdiction.  It  asserts  also  the  riglit  of  Church 
courts  to  settle  business  without  being  subject  to 
the  interference  of  the  civil  power.  The  Courts  of 
the  Church  are  declared  to  be  Kirk-Sessions,  Pres- 
byteries, Synods,  and  General  Assemblies.  Pastors 
or  teaching  Presbyters  are  declared  to  be  the  highest 
officers  in  the  church,  diocesan  bishops  or  pastors  of 
pastors  being  utterly  disowi\ed.  No  ministers  are  to 
be  intruded  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation; 
and  accordingly  lay  patronage  is  objected  to  as  too 
often  leading  to  such  intrusion.  These  and  the  other 
great  leading  i)rinciples  of  the  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  laid  down  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline,  are  generally  regarded  by  Presbyterians 
as  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  therefore  of 
Divine  origin. 

At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  James  VI.  was  per- 


suaded to  dispense  with  the  regency,  and  to  take  the 
reins  of  govermnenl  into  his  own  hands,  in  the 
year  which  followed  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
youthful  monarch  gave  a  very  gratifying  proof  of 
liis  attachment  to  the  Protestant  cause  by  agreeing 
to  the  National  Covenant.  In  consenting  to  this 
solenm  deed,  he  made  a  formal  abjuration  of  Popery, 
and  an  engagement  to  suiiport  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, an  act  which  was  all  the  more  gratifying  to  the 
Scottish  people  iis  a  very  general  dread  existed  among 
tliem  that  an  influential  party  of  the  nobles,  headed 
by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  was  plotting  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  Popery.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  did  James 
and  his  household  swear  to  and  subscribe  the  Na- 
tional Covenant,  than  all  classes  throughout  the 
kingdom  hastened  to  append  their  names  to  the 
same  sacred  bond. 

About  this  time  a  sharp  dispute  arose  between  the 
Court  and  the  General  Assembly,  arising  out  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  nominal  archbishopric  of  Ghisgow 
by  Robert  Jlontgomery,  minister  of  Stirling.  This 
altercation  lasted  for  some  time,  and  led  to  a  collision 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic;d  jurisdictions. 
The  Church  was  resolved  to  assert  her  independence, 
and  went  so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  pronoimce 
upon  Montgomery  the  sentence  of  cxcomnnmicalion. 
This  was  followed  by  the  most  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. "The  Presbytery  of  Gla.sgow  having  met 
to  carry  this  judgment  into  effect,  Montgomery  en- 
tered the  place  in  wliich  they  were  assembled,  with 
the  magistrates  and  an  armed  force  to  stop  their  pro- 
cedure. The  Moderator,  refusing  to  obey  the  man- 
date, was  forcibly  pulled  from  his  chair  by  the  pro- 
vost, who  tore  his  beard,  struck  out  one  of  his  teeth 
by  a  blow  on  the  face,  and  committed  him  to  the  tol- 
booth.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  Presbytery 
continued  sitting,  and  remitted  the  case  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  who  appointed  Mr.  John 
Davidson,  who  had  now  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
was  settled  at  Eiberton,  to  excomnmnicate  Mont- 
gomery. The  Court  stormed  and  threatened,  but 
the  intrepid  young  minister  boldly  pronounced  the 
sentence  before  a  large  auditory,  and  it  was  intimated 
on  the  succeeding  Sabbath  in  Ghisgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  many  of  the  adjoining  churches." 

It  seemed  to  be  the  great  aim  of  James  to  estab- 
lish in  Scotland  an  episcopal  hierarchy,  but  his 
wislios  met  with  the  most  determined  resistance 
both  from  ministers  and  people.  At  length,  in  1590, 
he  professed  to  have  become  a  convert  to  Presby- 
terianism ;  and  in  the  General  As.seinbly  of  that 
year,  he  pronounced  a  highly  coloured  eulogy  upon 
the  Chinch  of  Scotland,  declaring  it  to  be  "the 
purest  Kirk  in  the  world."  The  eflect  upon  the 
Assembly  of  such  iui  unexpected  outburst  on  the 
part  of  the  king  was  such,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
heard  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  but  praising  God  and 
praying  for  the  king." 

In  June,  1592,  the  Scotti.sh  Parliament  passed  an 
act  which  to  this  day  continues  to  be  regatded  as 
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tlie  legal  cliarter  of  tlie  Cluirch  of  Scotland,  inasmuch 
as  it  fonnally  restored  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  by  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  pro- 
vincial Synods,  and  G-eneral  Assemblies,  thus  giving 
the  civil  sanction  to  her  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
This  important  act  met  with  considerable  resistance, 
and  the  king  gave  the  royal  assent  witli  some  hesi- 
tation; but  when  passed,  it  was  hailed  by  the  people 
of  Scotland  generally  as  being  the  civil  establisliment 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Scotland.  Amid  its 
outward  prosperity,  the  Clnn-ch  was  visibly  declining 
in  inward  vitality.  To  remedy  this  unhappy  state 
of  matters,  the  General  Assembly  of  1.593  appointed 
a  commission  for  the  general  visitation  of  Presby- 
teries. A  proposal  was  also  made  and  cordially 
agreed  to,  that  the  National  Covenant  sliould  be 
solemnly  renewed.  This  transaction  took  place  in 
the  Little  Church  of  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  the 
30th  of  March,  1596;  and  as  a  great  number  of  tlie 
ministers  were  absent,  the  Assembly  appointed  it 
to  be  repeated  in  the  ditferent  synods  and  presby- 
teries, and  afterwards  extended  to  the  congregations. 

The  ordinance  was  readily  obeyed  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  the  Scottish  people  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oatii  to  uphold  the  cause  of  God 
aiul  of  truth.  James  was  at  heart  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Presbytery,  chiefly  because,  from  its  very  nature,  it 
asserted  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church. 
In  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
tlie  monarch  and  the  clergy  were  completely  at  vari- 
ance, or  that  the  pulpits  should  resound  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath  with  the  strongest  denunciations  of  the 
royal  proceedings.  The  object  which  the  king 
steadily  cherished,  and  which  he  at  length  accom- 
plished, was  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Presbyterian 
polity.  His  first  attempt  with  this  view  was  to 
deceive  the  clergy  as  to  his  plans.  In  the  most 
plausible  siurit,  accordingly,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
General  Assembly  to  appoint  commissioners,  with 
whom  he  might  advise  on  church  affairs.  He  next 
persuaded  the  Parliament  to  declare  Prelacy  to  be  the 
third  estate  of  the  realm,  and  to  concede  to  bishops 
the  right  of  voting  in  I'arliament.  The  monarch, 
however,  had  some  dilficulty  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  Church  to  this  measure,  which  several  of 
the  more  sagacious  among  the  clergy  viewed  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  covert  attempt  to  introduce 
Episcopacy.  At  length,  in  1598,  an  Assembly  con- 
vened at  Dundee,  yielded  the  point,  and  agreed,  by 
a  majority  of  ten,  to  the  clergy  having  a  vote  in 
Parliament.  But  though  the  crafty  sovereign  seemed 
to  have  gained  his  object,  a  considerable  period 
elapsed  before  he  could  summon  courage  to  consti- 
tute bishops ;  and  at  last,  in  1600,  he  quietly  ap- 
pointed three  ministers  to  thj  vacant  bishoprics  of 
Ross,  Aberdeen,  and  Caithness,  who,  in  the  face  of 
tlie  general  opinion  of  the  clergy,  sat  and  voted  in 
the  ensuing  Parliament  as  the  third  estate  of  the 
realm. 

James,    having    now    succeeded    in    establi.sliing 


bishops  in  Scotland,  directed  his  next  efforts  to 
procure  their  acknowledgment  by  the  Church. 
This,  however,  was  no  easy  matter,  involving  as  it 
dill  the  destruction  of  the  freedoin  of  the  General 
Assemblies.  According  to  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
1592,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  preceding  Assembly  with  the  consent 
of  the  king.  In  opposition  to  this  Act,  James  had 
on  several  occasions  changed  the  time  of  meeting  at 
bis  pleasure;  and  at  last,  the  Assembly  which  should 
have  met  at  Aberdeen  in  July,  1605,  was  indefinitely 
prorogued.  This  decided  infringement  on  the  liberty 
of  Assemblies  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  tlie  clergy ;  and  a  few  of  them  having  met  at 
Aberdeen,  constituted  an  Assembly.  Notice  of  the 
intended  movement  having  reached  the  King,  he 
despatched  a  letter  to  his  commissioner,  authorizing 
him  to  dissolve  the  meeting,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  not  been  called  by  his  majesty.  The  meeting 
took  place,  and  a  moderator  was  chosen ;  but  while 
engaged  in  reading  the  king's  letter,  a  messenger  at- 
arms  appeared,  ordering  them,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
dissolve,  on  pain  of  rebellion.  The  brethren  present 
were  ready  to  obej'  the  royal  orders,  and  to  dissolve, 
if  the  commissioner  would  appoint  the  time  and 
place  for  the  next  meeting.  On  bis  refusing  to  do 
so,  the  moderator,  at  the  request  of  the  brethren, 
appointed  the  next  Assembly  to  meet  in  Aberdeen, 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Sei)tember  following.  Thus 
broke  up  the  famous  Aberdeen  Assembly,  which  led 
to  (he  persecution  of  several  of  tlie  t'aithful  ministers, 
who  were  ready  to  m.aintain  to  the  last  tlie  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Church. 

The  king  having  thus  driven  into  banishment 
some  of  the  most  devoted  Presbyterian  ministers, 
resolved  gradually  to  carry  out  his  favourite  scheme 
— the  introduction  of  Prelacy  into  Scotland.  In 
pursuance  of  this  object  he  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  bishops  the  oflice  of  constant  moderators,  thus 
bestowing  upon  them  the  power  to  preside  in  all 
meetings  of  church  courts.  To  this  proposal  the 
utmost  resistance  was  ofl'ered  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  many  disgraceful  scenes  were  enacted 
in  consequence  of  this  interference  of  the  monai'ch 
with  the  proper  judicatories  of  the  Church.  At 
length,  however,  in  1610,  the  General  Assembly,  in 
a  meeting  held  at  Glasgow,  was  so  far  controlled  by 
royal  influence  that  it  gave  its  formal  consent  to  the 
recognition  of  the  bishops  as  moderators  of  diocesan 
synods,  conceding  to  them  the  power  of  ordaining 
and  deposing  ministers,  and  visiting  all  the  churches 
within  their  respective  dioceses.  Presbyterian  writ- 
ers imiformly  allege  that  this  reception  of  diocesan 
bishops  by  the  Glasgow  Assembly  was  effected  by 
the  most  notorious  briliery  and  intimidation.  Yet 
even  those  ministers  who  were  thus  won  over  to 
support  the  royal  plans  had  no  idea  of  admitting  the 
divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  but,  on  the  contrarj', 
they  seem  to  have  flattered  themselves  tliat  Presby- 
tery would  still  be  mainiaincd  in  all  its  fonner  efli- 
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cieiicy,  with  llio  single  modification,  wliicli  tliey  re- 
garded as  iiniinpoi'tMiit,  tliat  the  bisliops  would  pre- 
side as  moderatois  in  the  courts  of  the  church. 

It  was  felt,  however,  In-  the  king  and  his  parly, 
that  an  important  step  had  been  gained,  and  no 
sooner,  aconrdingly,  had  the  Assenihly  at  Glasgow 
closed  its  sittings  than  three  of  tlie  bishops  hastened 
to  Londiin  and  received  Episcopal  ordination  from 
the  Knglish  prelates,  at"ler  which  they  returned  to 
Scotland  cntitli'd,  as  they  imagined,  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  their  brethren  in  virtue  of  a  divine  right 
connected  with  their  consecration.  I5nt  their  au- 
thority met  with  little  respect  either  from  ministers 
or  people ;  and  the  king,  finding  that  his  bishops 
were  unable  to  exercise  spiritual  autliority,  invested 
them  with  civil  power.  With  this  view  lie  set  up  a 
new  tribunal  called  the  High  Commission  Court, 
whicli  was  authorized  to  receive  appeals  from  any 
church  court,  to  try  clerical  delinquents  who  miglit 
dare  to  oppose  the  established  order  of  the  church, 
and,  on  liiuiing  them  guilty,  to  depose  and  excom- 
numicate  or  to  fine  and  imprison  them.  But  the.se 
powers,  partly  civil,  partly  ecclesiastical,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  refr.iiii  from  exercising ;  and 
though  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
meanwhile  suspended,  the  other  courts  of  the  church 
contiiHied  to  conduct  their  business  in  their  usual 
way  without  interruption  for  several  years. 

The  quietness  and  order  which  now  prevailed  in 
Scotland  was  mistaken  by  James  for  implicit  sub- 
mission to  his  episcopal  arrangements.  He  resolved 
tlierefore  to  advance  another  step  towards  destroying 
Presbytery,  and  rendering  the  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments of  his  northern  in  all  respects  identictl  with 
those  of  his  southeni  dominions.  Having  paid  a 
visit  to  Scot  laiul  in  1617  he  lookup  his  residence 
for  a  time  at  Holyrood  Palace.  To  jjrepare  for  his 
reception  he  had  given  orders  to  repair  the  chapel, 
to  introduce  an  organ,  and  to  set  up  gilded  wooden 
statues  of  tlie  Twelve  Apostles.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  people,  who  began  to  ex|iress  their  discontent 
in  ill-concealed  murmurs.  At  the  urgent  entreaties 
of  the  bishops  his  majesty  dispensed  with  the  gilded 
statues,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  will,  the  Kng- 
lisli  Liturgy  and  all  the  other  Episcopal  forms  were, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Relormation,  observed 
within  the  venerable  precincts  of  Holyrood. 

Not  contented  with  thus  publicly  showing  his  per- 
sonal preference  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  king  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Scotland 
than  he  prevailed  upon  the  parliament  to  pass  an 
article  declaring  that  ''whatsoever  his  niiijesty  should 
determine  in  the  external  government  of  the  chiuxh, 
with  the  advice  of  the  bishops  and  a  competent  nunr- 
ber  of  the  ministry,  shoidd  have  the  strength  of  a 
law."  Such  an  enactment  naturally  excited  the  fears 
of  the  clergy,  who  accordingly,  in  considerable  luim- 
bers,  hastened  to  draw  up  an  earnest  supplication  to 
the  king  and  [larliament  on  the  subject.  This  docu- 
ment, though  never  formally  presented,  fell  into  the 


hands  of  the  king,  who,  enraged  at  the  opposition 
unexpectedly  ollered  to  his  plans,  threw  out  volleys 
of  indignation  against  the  bishops  for  having  de- 
ceived him  with  false  re[)resentatioiis  as  to  the  state 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ministei-s. 

In  the  face  of  all  opposition,  James  was  deter- 
mined to  make  every  attempt  to  gain  his  object. 
With  this  view  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  at 
St.  .\ndrews,  where  he  proposed  live  articles  of  con- 
formity to  Episcopal  ceremonies,  which  were  agreed 
upon  the  following  year  at  Perth,  and  are  on  that 
account  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  AiiTI- 
CI.KS  OF  Pi;kth  (which  see}.  These  articles,  which 
led  to  much  confusion  and  disorder  both  in  the 
church  and  country,  were  as  follows:  (L)  Kneeling 
at  the  Lord's  Siqjper;  ("2.)  The  observance  of  certain 
holidays,  viz., Christniiis,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascen- 
sion, and  Pentecost ;  (3.)  Ejjiscopal  conlinnation  ; 
(4.)  Private  baptism;  (5.)  Private  connntuiicaling 
The^e  imiovatiuns  on  the  forms  of  public  worship  iii 
the  Presbyterian  church  were  regarded  as  unsanc- 
tioned by  the  Word  of  (iod,  and  serious  apprehen- 
.sions  were  entertained  that  they  might  be  imposed 
ou  the  consciences  of  both  ministers  and  people 
under  civil  peiiallies.  Nor  were  the  fears  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  on  this  head  groundless.  In 
a  short  time  the  obnoxious  Articles  of  Perth  received 
the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  July  1621 
they  were  ratified  by  parliament,  and  thus  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  reli- 
gion was  at  a  low  ebb  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
some  of  the  most  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  were 
banished  for  their  resistance  to  the  Episcopal  ccre- 
moines  which  the  king  had  forced  upon  the  countiy. 
Amid  the  spiritual  desolation  which  thus  prevailed 
in  various  districts  of  the  land,  a  remarkable  spirit  of 
prayer  was  poured  out  upon  the  pious,  followed  by 
two  great  revivals  of  religion,  which  took  place,  the 
one  at  Stewarton  in  1G25,  and  the  other  at  the  Kirk 
of  Sliotts  in  1630.  Such  seasons  of  refreshing  from 
the  Lord's  presence  were  gladly  welcomed  by  a  large 
body  of  godly  men  who  had  been  long  mourning  in 
secret  over  the  persecutions  to  which  the  friends  of 
Presbytery  were  exposed.  Many  were  the  prayers 
which  ascended  to  heaven  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
church  and  nation.  But  though  times  of  awaken- 
ing were  graciously  sent  to  sustain  the  drooping 
hearts  of  the  Lord's  people,  their  trials  were  destined 
to  be  still  more  se\ere  than  they  had  yet  been. 
The  death  of  James,  and  the  succession  of  his  soti, 
Charles  I.,  to  the  throne,  instead  of  mitigtiting,  oidy 
aggravated  the  troubles  of  the  Scottish  chmvh  and 
l>eoplc.  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the 
new  king  was  even  more  arbitrary,  faithless,  and  un- 
principled than  his  lather.  Restrained  neither  by 
conscience  nor  a  regard  to  constitutional  principles, 
he  was  not  long  in  showing  a  settled  determination 
to  trample  on  the  liberties,  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, of  his  subjects.     Notwithstanding  the  persever- 
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ing  liostility  whicli  liad  been  inaMilesteil  in  Scotland 
dnririi,'  the  reign  of  James  to  tlie  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  Episcopacy,  Clmrles  was  no  soonei'  crowned 
sovereign  of  tliat  ancient  kingdom  tlian  lie  o|)enly 
avowed  liimself  tlie  decided  enemy  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  and  accordingly  the  joy  with  which  he  had  been 
welcomed  at  his  coronation  was  exchanged  for  sor- 
row ,and  indignation. 

Thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  E|iiscopacy 
liad  been  established  iti  Scotland,  and  yet  the  people 
were  no  more  reconciled  to  it  than  at  the  first.  Nay, 
so  imprudently  had  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  con- 
ducted themselves  in  their  dealings  with  the  flocks 
on  which  they  had  been  obtruded,  that  the  antipathy 
of  all  classes  to  the  lordly  prelates  was  evidently 
every  day  on  the  increase.  In  this  irritated  stale  of 
the  public  mind,  however,  Charles  was  infatu.ated 
enough  to  take  steps  for  introducing,  not  the  English 
liturgy  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  the  Scots 
would  have  been  unwilling  to  receive,  objecting  a-; 
they  did  to  all  fixed  forms  of  prayer,  but  an  Anglo- 
Popish  service-book,  jirepared  by  Laud  himself  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  peojile  of  Scotland.  De- 
termined to  thrust  this  liturgy  upon  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  king  issued  an  injiniction  to  every 
minister  to  procure  two  copies  of  Laud's  litiu'gy  for 
the  use  of  his  congregation  upon  pain  of  deprivation. 
This  expressicm  of  the  royal  will  was  followed  by  an 
order  from  the  king  and  council  that  the  new  liturgy 
should  be  read  in  all  the  churches. 

Tlie  23d  July,  1637,  was  the  day  appointed  for 
commencing  the  use  of  the  service-book.  It  was  a 
Sabbath,  and  the  High  Cliiu'ch  of  St.  Giles  was 
crowded  with  a  vast  multitude  of  people  prepared  to 
denounce  the  reading  of  the  obnoxious  liturgy.  The 
service  was  conducted  on  that  occasion  by  the  deaii 
of  Edinburgh,  but  no  sooner  had  lie  begun  to  read 
than  his  voice  was  drowned  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
indignant  audience.  The  opposition,  however,  was 
not  limited  to  words,  .^n  old  woman  named  Janet 
C4eddes,  infuriated  at  the  audacity  of  the  dean,  threw 
with  violence  at  his  head  the  stool  on  which  she  had 
been  sitting.  Her  example  was  followed  by  others, 
and  such  was  the  confusion  which  jjrevailed,  that 
the  service  was  interrupted  and  the  audience  bo- 
came  a  tuinttltuous  mob.  I'he  example  thus  set 
by  Edinburgh  was  rapidly  followed  throughout  the 
country;  and  so  general  was  the  opposition  both 
among  the  common  people  and  tlie  gentry,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  use  of  the 
liturgy.  A  tmmerously  signed  supplication  was  for- 
warded to  the  king  for  the  suppression  of  the  ser- 
vice-book. But  his  majesty  was  inexorable.  In- 
stead of  yielding  to  the  petition  of  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, he  issued  a  new  proclamation  enjoining  the 
use  of  Laud's  liturgy  and  condemning  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  supplicants.  Matters  had  now  be- 
come so  critical  that  it  was  judged  exprdlent  by  the 
zealous  Presbyterians  to  renew  the  national  cove- 
nant, with  some  additions  applicable  to  the  present 


circumstances.  This  solemn  act  was  accordingly 
performed  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1{)38;  and,  as  Livingstone  in- 
forms us,  '■  through  the  whole  land,  excepting  the 
professed  Papists  and  some  few  who  adhered  to  the 
prelates,  people  universally  entered  into  the  cove- 
nant of  God."  Men  of  all  classes  hastened  to  ap- 
pend their  names  to  the  sacred  bond,  and  its  strenu- 
ous supporters,  now  become  a  powerful  body  identical 
with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Covenanters,  and  ac- 
cordingly their  history  has  been  already  traced  in 
the  article  bearing  that  title  down  to  the  Revolution 
in  1688. 

During  the  reigns  of  James  and  the  first  Charles 
the  ruling  motive  of  action  in  dealing  witli  the  Church 
of  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  the  establishment 
of  Episcopacy  instead  of  Presbytery,  but  in  the 
gloomy  period  which  elapsed  between  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Revolution,  the  ultimate  design  of  the 
rulers  was  to  reduce  Scotland  under  the  sway  of 
Rome.  Both  Charles  II.  and  James  11.  had  a  de- 
cided leaning  to  Popery,  not  so  much  from  consci- 
entious regard  to  it  as  a  system  of  belief,  but  as 
being,  in  their  ojiinion,  more  favourable  than  Pro- 
testantism to  absolute  power.  The  Revolution, 
however,  efi'ected  a  complete  change  in  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  secured  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  the  country.  With  all  its  defects, 
the  Revolution  Settlement  (which  see)  brought 
inestimable  blessings  to  the  Scottish  people.  In 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  an  act  was  passed  "  abol- 
ishing Prelacy  and  all  superiority  of  any  office  in 
the  church  in  this  kingdom  above  presbyters." 
Those  acts  of  parliament  also  which  had  been  jiassed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  the  establishment  of 
Prelacy  were  rescinded.  The  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, who  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  had  been 
ejected  for  their  hostility  to  Prelacy,  were  now  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  flocks,  but  so  bu.sy  had 
death  been  in  the  interval  with  this  noble  band  of 
faithful  men  that  only  about  sixty  were  foinid  to 
have  survived  to  witness  the  restoration  of  Presby 
tery. 

At  this  period  the  Church  of  Scotland  consisted  of 
two  opposite  parties  who  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
act  in  harmony — the  prelatic  clergy  and  the  restored 
Presbyterians.  William  was  no  doubt  personally  fa- 
vourable to  Presbytery,  but  being  desirous  to  efl'ect  a 
complete  union  between  England  and  Scotland  he  was 
earnestly  anxious  to  persuade  the  latter  country  to 
consent  to  a  modified  Episcopacy.  "For  that  rea- 
son," to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Hetlierington  in  his 
'History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  "he  abstained 
from  a  full  recognition  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland  at 
first,  waiting  to  try  the  efl'ect  of  returning  peace  to 
produce  unanimity ;  and  when  lie  did  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot- 
land, he  refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
of  Divine  institution,  and  consented  simply  because 
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it  was  'most  agieo.iblc  to  llie  iiiclinatioiis  of  tlie  peo- 
ple.' The  s-ime  course  of  policy  led  liim  to  desire 
in  Scotlmiti  itself  a  union  of  tlie  prelatic  clergy  of 
the  two  preceilinc;  reigns  and  the  restored  Presby- 
terians; though,  how  he  could  expect  any  degree  of 
cordiality  to  snhsist  between  humbled  and  fan'^lc.ss 
persecutor.s,  and  their  rescued  yet  wounded  .and  still 
bleeding  victims,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  By  pro- 
secuting this  specious  yet  most  baneful  policy,  dic- 
tated no  doubt  by  that  great  deceiver  of  the  world's 
sages  and  statesmen,  expediency,  William  both  alien- 
ated and  so  far  paralyzed  his  Presbyterian  friends, 
to  whom  chiefly  be  owed  the  British  crown,  left 
power  in  the  hands  of  enemies  and  tr.aitors,  and  ex- 
cited those  feelings  of  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 
one  party  and  turbulent  anticip.ations  of  change  and 
counter-revolution  in  the  other,  by  whicli  his  whole 
reign  was  rendered  a  scene  of  distraction  and  tur- 
moil." 

The  prelatic  clergy,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the 
!  government  of  William  and  Mary,  held  secret  cor- 
!  respondence  with  James  in  his  exile,  and  were  even 
discovered  to  be  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
supply  liim  both  with  men  and  money.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  delinquents  were  tried  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil for  this  otlence.  and  deprived  of  their  benefices. 
The  conduct  of  the  prelalists  in  supporting  the  Jaco- 
bite party  opened  the  eyes  of  Willi.am  to  the  true 
state  of  matters,  and  be  resolved  accordingly  to  fa- 
vour the  sound  Presbyterians.  He  commenced  with 
procuring  an  act  to  be  passed  rescinding  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  following  it  up  by  another  restoring  to 
their  churches  those  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  had  been  ejected  since  the  1st  of  Januaiy  IfiGl, 
and  m.aking  w.ay  for  them  by  the  removal  of  the 
prelatic  incumbents.  But  the  most  import.ant  of 
those  acts  which  were  p.assed  in  1G90  was  an 
.act  "  ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  settling 
Presbyterian  Church  government."  Lay  patronage 
.al.so  was  abolished,  .and  it  was  enacted,  "  that  in  the 
case  of  the  vacancy  of  any  parish,  the  heritors  of 
the  said  parish  being  Protestants,  the  elders  are  to 
name  and  propose  the  person  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation, to  be  either  approven  or  disapproven  by 
them."  It  was  required  of  the  people,  however, 
that  they  should  state  their  reasons  if  they  disap- 
proved, which  reasons  were  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
Presbytery.  See  Patron.^ge  in  Scoti.anp.  To 
reconcile  the  patrons  to  the  loss  of  their  rights  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  merks  w.as  assigned  ,as  an  equi- 
valent, on  the  receipt  of  which  the  patron  w.as  bound 
to  renoimce  the  patronage  in  favour  of  the  parish. 

Thus  was  the  Presbyterian  church  once  more  re- 
established in  Scotl.and,  and  on  the  16th  October, 
1090,  the  General  Assembly  wa.s  convened  for  the 
first  lime  after  an  interval  of  forty  years.  The  cler- 
gy were  divjdeil  into  three  parties,  the  largest  of 
which  consisted  of  those  who  bad  conformed  to  Pre- 
lacy, and  whom  William  was  disposed  to  favour. 
The  admission  of  such  men  into  the  church  of  Scot- 


land was  one  of  the  most  fatal  steps  which  could 
have  been  taken,  paralyzing  her  energies  and  weak- 
ening her  influence  to  a  most  lamentable  extent. 
Both  the  king  and  the  clergy  indeed  sought  peace 
at  the  expense  of  principle,  losing  sight  altogether  of 
the  Second  Ueforniation  and  the  National  Covenants. 
The  Covenanters  ahme  were  lirm  and  unflinching, 
aiul  stood  aloof  from  the  Church,  censuring  her 
strongly  for  her  want  of  faithfulness  and  zpal. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  William  had 
set  his  he.art  upon  securing  the  admission  of  the  pre- 
latic clergy  into  the  Scottish  Church  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers.  His  scheme  for  this  purpose, 
which  was  b.ascd  upon  a  compronn'se,  proved  utterly 
unsuccessful.  He  openly  declared  his  royal  pleasure 
that  the  Episcopalian  clergy  who  were  willing  to 
sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  should  not  only  retain 
their  churches  and  benefices,  but  also  be  .admitted  to 
sit  and  act  in  church  judicatories.  The  Church, 
however,  though  quite  ready  to  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king  in  the  former  point,  refused  to 
submit  in  the  latter;  and  although  the  royal  com- 
missioner, finding  that  the  wishes  of  the  king  were 
not  granted  to  their  full  extent,  summarily  dissolved 
the  assembly  without  naming  a  day  for  the  meeting 
of  another,  the  moderator  declared  the  intrinsic  power 
of  the  church  to  meet  in  the  name  of  Christ,  its  only 
Hea<l,  and  accordingly  .appointed  a  d.ay  for  its  next 
meeting.  The  ra.shness  of  the  king  on  the  one  hand 
in  thus  venturing  to  interfere  with  the  liberties  of 
the  Church,  and  the  firmness  of  the  ministers  on  the 
other  in  asserting  their  iiulependence,  gave  rise  to 
great  excitement  throughout  the  country.  But  Wil- 
liam was  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose,  and  there- 
fore he  caused  an  act  of  p.arlianient  to  be  passed  "for 
settling  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Church,"  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  not  to  compel  the  Assembly  to 
admit  the  jirelatic  ministers,  but  to  secure  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  churches,  manses,  and  sti- 
pends. The  injurious  effects  of  this  .act  were  not 
immedi.ately  apparent,  but  in  course  of  time  it  was 
found  to  give  rise  to  the  admission  into  the  Church 
of  a  class  of  ministers  who  were  not  only  inditVerent 
to  Presbyterian  principles,  but  even  strangers  to  vital 
godliness. 

To  avoid  an  immediate  collision  with  the  Stale  the 
Church  held  no  Assembly  during  the  year  1G03.  and 
in  the  prospect  of  the  meeting  of  that  court  in  March 
of  the  year  following,  the  ministers  applied  to  the 
privy  coimcil  to  be  exempted  from  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  assurance.  This  request,  however, 
was  refused,  and  a  royal  order  was  issued  that  no 
member  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  until  he 
had  taken  the  o.allis.  Matters  wero  now  to  .all  ap- 
pearance in  a  criticjil  condition,  the  ministers  being 
fully  determined  imt  to  lake  the  oaths,  and  yet  to 
hold  an  .\ssembly.  The  king  was  equally  re.solule 
that  his  orders  in  regard  to  the  oaths  should  be 
obeyed.  A  collision  was  evidently  at  hand,  but 
through  the  prompt  ind  earnest  interposition  of  Car- 
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Btairs,  tlie  king's  chaplain,  tlie  calamity  was  averterl 
by  the  declaration  on  tl)e  part  of  liis  majesly  of  his 
willingness  to  dispense  with  pntlini;  tlie  oaths  to  the 
ministers.  Thus  was  the  Clun-cli  of  Scotland  saved 
even  at  the  eleventh  hoiii  from  one  of  those  iiiihappv 
collisions  with  the  civil  anthorities  which  have  threat- 
ened to  disturb  her  sfabilit)'  and  peace  at  various 
periods  of  her  eventful  history. 

Ill  gratitude  perhaps  for  the  timely  concession 
made  by  the  king  to  the  claims  of  the  Church,  an 
act  was  p.assed  by  the  .Assembly  of  1694.  giving  all 
the  facility  that  could  be  desired  to  the  admission 
into  ministerial  communion  of  the  ministers  who 
had  conformed  to  Prelacy.  At  the  same  time 
much  attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  spiritual 
destitution  which  prevailed  in  vjirions  parts  of  the 
country,  more  especially  in  the  Higliland  counties. 
Nor  was  William  an  indifferent  spectator  of  tlie 
laudable  exertions  of  the  Cluirch,  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, be  seconded  their  benevolent  efTorts  bv  pro- 
curing an  act  of  parliament  establishing  a  school  in 
every  p.arish  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  now  directed  her  most 
strenuous  exertions  towards  the  promotion  of  vital 
religion  among  all  clas.=es  of  the  community.  The 
death  of  King  William,  however,  and  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  gave  rise  to  serious  apprehensions 
lest  the  best  interests  bolli  of  the  church  and  country 
might  be  endangered.  In  the  first  parliament  which 
met  after  the  new  sovereign  had  ascended  the  throne 
an  act  was  passed  securing  the  Protestant  religion 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  government.  The 
Church  also  confidently  set  itself  to  devise  measures 
for  promoting  its  own  internal  purity  and  efficiencv. 
Public  attention  was  now  turned  both  in  Engl.and 
and  Scotland  to  a  point  of  the  highest  importance — 
a  proposed  treaty  of  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  General  Assembly  .appointed  a  national 
fast  for  the  purpose  of  supplicating  the  Divine  direc- 
tion in  this  momentous  matter,  and  strict  charges 
were  given  to  the  Commission  to  see  that  the  Church's 
welfare  was  not  compromised  in  tlie  arrangements 
which  might  be  made.  The  very  (irst  point,  accord- 
ingly, which  parliament  took  into  consideration  be- 
fore proceeding  to  frame  the  articles  of  Union  was 
the  best  mode  of  maintaining  intact  the  Presby- 
feriiin  Church  of  Scotland.  With  this  view  an  Act 
of  Security  was  passed,  in  which  the  acts  recog- 
nizing the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  church  government  were  ratified  and 
estftblished  "  to  continue  without  any  alteration  to 
the  people  of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  generations." 
It  was  further  declared  that  this  Act  of  Security, 
"  with  the  establishment  therein  contained,  shall  be 
held  and  observed  in  all  time  coming  as  a  fundamen- 
tal and  essential  condition  of  any  Treaty  of  Union 
to  be  concluded  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms,  without 
any  alteration  thereof,  or  derogation  thereto,  in  any 
sort,  for  ever."  Such,  and  so  firm,  was  the  basis  on 
which  the  Cluirch   of  Scotland,  with  all  her  rights 


and  privileges,  was  ni.ade  to  rest  in  the  Act  of  Se- 
curity, which  formed  an  essential  part  of  tlie  Treaty 
of  Union  between  the  two  countries. 

At  this  important  period  of  the  historv  of  the 
Church  the  Form  of  Process  was  ratified  by  the  As- 
sembly, a  document  which  has  ever  since  continued 
in  use  as  the  chief  guide  of  the  various  ecclesiastical 
judicatories  in  the  matters  which  come  before  them. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  ]ia.ssed  at  this  time  which, 
in  its  operation,  has  often  been  productive  of  much 
injury.  The  lords  of  the  court  of  session  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  of  teinds,  and  authorized  to 
decide  as  to  the  removal  of  a  church  from  one  part 
of  a  parish  to  another,  it  being  provided  that  before 
any  such  removal  can  take  place  the  consent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  heritors  in  point  of  valuation 
must  be  obtained. 

Prom  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland 
maybe  dated  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  melan- 
choly declension  in  the  charactei  and  condition  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  which  she  cannot  be 
said  to  have  recovered  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  an  early  period  after  the 
Union  the  internal  harnionv  of  the  Church  was  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  the  inveterate  enmity  which  ex- 
isted between  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  the 
prelatic  clergy;  and  the  soundness  of  her  doctrine 
was  afiected  by  the  introduction  into  her  pulpits  of 
a  modified  Arminianism,  such  as  prevailed  at  that 
time  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  year  1712  may  be  regarded  as  probahlv  the 
most  dis.astrous  in  the  .annals  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. In  that  eventful  year  a  bill  was  passed  through 
both  houses  of  parliament,  in  the  fsice  of  all  remon- 
strance from  the  Presbyterians,  granting  legal  tolar- 
ation  to  the  Episcopalian  dissenters  in  Scotland  who 
wished  to  use  the  liturgy  of  tlie  Church  of  England. 
But  this  act  was  harmless  compared  with  another 
act  which  passed  during  the  same  year,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  restoration  of  church  p.atronage  in 
Scotland.  This  faf.al  measure,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  endless  troubles  and  anxieties  down  to  the 
present  hour,  w.as  hurried  with  indecent  haste  through 
both  houses  of  parliament,  although  on  all  bands  it 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Act  of 
Security,  a  great  grievance  to  the  churcli,  and  a 
heavy  blow  aimed  at  her  Presbyterian  constitution. 
The  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Patronage  Act  on 
the  22d  April,  and  the  General  Assembh',  which 
met  on  the  1st  of  May.  gave  strict  injunctions  to  its 
commission  to  use  all  dutiful  and  proper  means  for 
obtaining  redress  of  the  grievance  of  patronage — in- 
structions which  were  repeated  to  every  succeeding 
commission  down  to  the  year  1782,  when.  Moderate 
ascendency  having  reached  its  height,  all  reference 
to  the  subject  of  patron.'ige  in  the  instructions  issued 
to  the  commission  from  that  time  were  omitted.  So 
obnoxious  and  unpopuliir  indeed  was  the  act  of  1712, 
that  a  long  series  of  years  w.as  permitted  to  elapse  be- 
fore it  was  attempted  to  be  brought  into  operation.    In 
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tlia  very  fir.-t  in^tnnce  wliicli  occiin-cd  iiiuier  tlic  act 
rlie  pieseiitiilion  was  ivpi'lled  l)y  tlie  piesbyleiy,  anil 
tlie  case  liaviug  come  by  appeal  befitre  ilie  Assembly, 
tlie  probationer  wbo  liad  accepted  tlie  presentation 
wa.-  ilcprivcd  of  bis  license. 

Tbe  violent  assault  tlins  made  upon  llie  indepen- 
dence  of  the  Scottisb  Cbineli  by  tbe  passing  of  tbe 
Patrona!;c  Act  met  witb  bnt  feeble  resistance  from  tbe 
Cburcli  itself.  No  dotd)t  tbe  most  godly  of  ber  minis- 
ters mourned  over  tbe  unliallowed  invasion  made  upon 
ber  sacred  liberties  by  tbe  statesmen  of  the  day,  but 
tbe  great  mass  of  ber  clergy  bad  sunk  into  a  state  of 
spiritual  inditTerence  and  slotb.  Krroneous  doctrines 
were  taugbt  witb  impunity  botb  from  ber  pulpits 
and  ber  professors'  cbairs.  In  vain  was  tbe  Genera! 
A-ssembly  called  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Simson,  to  visit  witb  ecclesiastical  censure  tbe  most 
flagrant  dejiarture  from  tbe  principles  of  a  sound 
tbeology.  Open  bercsy  was  tolerated  and  strict  or- 
tbodoxy  frowned  upon  and  discountenanced.  To 
corruptness  in  doctrine  was  added  tbe  utmost  laxity 
in  discipline.  In  tbis  lamenlable  state  of  tilings  the 
friends  of  trutb  and  rigbleousness  strove,  botli  by 
prayer  and  tbe  most  energetic  eft'orts,  to  stem  tbe 
torrent  of  irreligion  and  impiety  wbicb  was  fast 
threatening  to  inundate  both  tbe  Cburcli  and  tbe 
coinitry.  By  tbe  republication  of  some  of  the  best 
writings  of  tbe  old  divines  a  more  beallbful  tone  was 
sought  to  be  infused  into  Scotti.sh  theology.  Hence 
arose  the  M.\rki)W  Controvicksy  (which  see),  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  bitterness,  and  showing  in 
the  plainest  and  most  significant  maimer  tbe  hatred 
which  tbe  majority  of  the  clergy  bore  to  tbe  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

The  Cluu'cb  having  now  departed  tVoni  the  purity 
of  lier  doctrinal  standards  and  become  corru|it  in  her 
administration,  speedily  yielded  herself  up  to  tbe  de- 
grading inlluence  of  a  bigb-handed  patronage,  which 
trampled  under  foot  tbe  liberties  of  tbe  Christian 
people,  and  in  tbe  course  of  a  lew  years  led  to  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland — the  rise  of  the  tirst  Secession 
in  1733,  Tbe  history  of  tbis  momentous  period  has 
already  been  traced  in  tbe  articles  headed  Associate 
Pkicsbyteuy  and  Associate  Synod, 

The  shock  which  tbe  Church  had  thus  received 
by  the  determined  steps  taken  by  the  four  bretliren 
in  constituting  themselves  into  a  separate  ecclesias- 
ticitl  body,  led  at  tirst  to  the  adojition  of  some  mea- 
sures by  tbe  General  Assemblv  which  seemed  to  be- 
token a  wish  to  return  to  tbe  jirinciples  of  other  and 
belter  days.  Thus  we  find  in  173,5  a  formal  ,i]>pliiation 
made  to  tbe  legislatiu'e  for  the  repeal  of  tlie  I'alronage 
act,  and  a  bill  actually  iVained  for  thiit  purpose,  wbicb, 
however,  having  met  with  feeble  support,  wjis  speed- 
ily abandoned.  But  the  church  deemed  it  prudent 
to  adopt  a  milder  course  in  the  case  of  disputed  set- 
tlements, no  longer  ■ippointiiig  "  riding  committees," 
8s  they  were  termed,  forcibly  to  intrude  unacceptable 
presentees  into  reclaiming  p,irishes.     So  far  indeed 


did  the  General  .Assembly  go  in  this  direction  that 
they  passed  an  act  avowedly  "against  intrusion  of 
ministers  into  vacant  congregations."  The  spirit, 
however,  wbicb  dictated  these  measures  wius,  as  the 
Seceders  had  predicted,  only  temporary.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  Moderate  party  regained 
their  ascendency,  and  the  complaints  of  reclaiming 
congregations  were  again  disregarded,  and  tbe  prac- 
tice of  riding  committees,  which  had  been  prohibited 
by  the  Assembly  of  17,35,  w,is  brought  anew  into 
active  operation. 

While  the  Moderate  party  were  thus  rendering 
the  Church  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  best  and 
most  pious  of  her  people  by  tbe  tyrannical  man- 
ner in  which  they  thrust  unacceptable  miiiisiers 
upon  unwilling  jiarisbes,  the  evangelical  niinisiers 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  labour  with  greater 
diligence  and  fidelity  in  their  pastoral  work.  The 
consequence  wiis.  that  in  1742  various  districts  of 
Scotland  were  visited  with  remarkable  revivals  of 
true  religion,  more  especially  the  parishes  of  Cam- 
buslang  and  Kilsyth.  Nor  did  the  etiects  of  these 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit's  power  pass  away  wiih- 
out  leaving  behind  many  evident  traces  that  it  had 
been  a  work  of  tbe  Lord.  The  Church  was  enter- 
ing on  a  lengthened  period  of  .spiritual  darkness  and 
declension  ;  and  it  was  well  lliai  a  goodly  number  of 
her  people  should  have  been  prepared  by  extraordi- 
nary communications  of  spiritual  lif'e  and  grace  to 
testify  boldly  for  Christ  in  a  time  of  prevailing  back- 
sliding. 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  as  we  have  abeady 
nientionod,  the  Patrouiige  Act  of  1712  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  abeyance.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  be  [lut  in  full  operation;  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  numerous  ca.^es  of  dispuled 
settlements  arose,  which,  when  brought  before  either 
the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  courts,  were  almost  inva- 
riably decided  in  t'avour  of  the  patron  and  presentee, 
and  against  the  reclaiming  parishioners.  All  pre- 
sentations, however  unpopular,  were  carried  into 
eti'ect  by  tbe  church  courts,  backed,  if  necessary,  by 
the  civil  authorities.  Cases,  accordingly,  of  dispuled 
settlements  were  of  ver^-  frequent  occurrence;  and  an 
unhappy  case  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to  the  Second 
Sece.ssion,  or  the  formation  of  the  Ki'.MEF  Chukch, 
(which  see)  founded  by  the  Uev.  Thomas  Gillespie, 
minister  of  Carnock  in  Fife,  wbo  was  deposed  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1752, 

During  the  last  half  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  rapidly  declined  in  doctrine  from 
tbe  purity  of  her  standards.  Heresies  sprang  up 
among  ber  ministers,  which,  though  openly  avowed 
from  her  pulpits,  called  forth  but  I'eeble  condemna- 
tion from  her  ecclesiastical  comts,  Anninian,  Pe- 
lagian, and  even  Socinian  sentiments  were  cnier- 
tained  by  not  a  few  of  the  clergy,  while  a  spirit  of 
inditVerence  to  all  religion  characterized  the  great 
ma.ss  of  the  people.  In  such  a  melancholy  condition 
of  things  tbe  congregations  of  tbe  seceding  niinistpni 
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received  miineroiis  accessions  from  tlie  chui-clies  of 
the  Estjiblisliiiieiit.  Cases  of  violent  settlements,  also, 
wliich  were  occurring  from  time  to  time,  drove  mul- 
titudes from  lier  pale.  From  year  to  year  tlie  pain- 
ful spectacle  presented  itself  of  tlie  national  clniroli 
abandoned  by  large  masses  of  lier  people.  Nor  did 
tiie  opinions  and  feeling.s  of  those  who  remained 
ill  her  eonnminion  receive  much  respect  or  attention 
from  the  majority  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
leaders  of  that  supreme  court,  indeed,  regarded  it  as 
iiialter  of  conscience  and  principle  to  uphold  ihe 
rights  of  patrons  as  maintained  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  however  it  might  alVect  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  parishioners.  Accordingly  the  principles,  as 
respected  the  law  of  patronage,  which  were  held  by  Dr. 
Robertson,  who  for  many  years  led  the  deliberations 
of  the  Assembly,  are  declared  by  Dugald  Stewart  in 
these  words: — ''That  as  patronage  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  courts  of  a  national  church  established  and 
protected  by  law,  and  all  the  individual  ministers  of 
that  church,  are  bound,  in  as  far  as  it  depends  upon 
exertions  arising  from  the  duties  of  their  place,  to 
give  it  effect :  that  every  opposition  to  the  legal 
rights  of  patrons  tends  to  diminish  that  reverence 
which  all  the  subjects  of  a  free  government  ought  to 
entertain  for  the  law;  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
accustom  the  people  to  think  that  they  can  elude 
the  law  or  defeat  its  operation,  because  success  in 
one  instance  leads  to  greater  licentiousness.  Upon 
these  principles  Dr.  Robertson  thought  that  the 
church  courts  betrayed  their  duty  to  the  constitution, 
when  the  spirit  of  their  decisions,  or  negligence  in 
enforcing  obedience  to  their  orders,  created  unneces- 
sary obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  patron- 
age, and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  false 
idea  that  they  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  min- 
isters, or  even  to  put  a  negative  upoii  the  nomination 
of  the  jiatron.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  are  entitled  to  apply  in  a  constitutional 
manner  for  the  repeal  of  every  law  which  they  con- 
sider as  a  grievance.  But  while  he  supported  pa- 
tronage as  the  existing  law,  he  regarded  it  also  as 
the  most  expedient  method  of  settling  vacant  par- 
ishes. It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  people  are 
competent  judges  of  those  qualities  which  a  minister 
should  possess  in  order  to  be  a  useful  teacher  either 
of  the  doctrines  of  pure  religion,  or  of  the  precepts 
of  sound  morality.  He  suspected  that  if  the  proba- 
tioners of  the  church  were  taught  to  consider  their 
success  ill  obtaining  a  settlement  as  depending  ujion 
a  popular  election,  many  of  them  would  be  teinpted 
to  adopt  a  manner  of  preaching  more  calculated  to 
please  the  people  than  to  promote  their  edilication. 
He  thought  that  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apju-c- 
hended  from  the  abuse  of  the  law  of  patronage,  be- 
cause the  presentee  must  be  chosen  from  amongst 
those  whom  the  church  itself  had  approved  of,  and 
had  licensed  as  qualified  for  tlie  office  of  the  min- 
istry; because  a  presentee  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
benefice,  if  any  relevant  charge  as  to  his  life  or  doc- 


trine be  proved  against  liim;  and  because,  after  ordi- 
nation and  admission,  he  is  liable  to  be  deposed  for 
improper  conduct.  When  every  possible  precaution 
is  thus  taken  to  prevent  unqualilied  persons  from 
being  introduced  into  the  cliurch,  or  those  who  after- 
wards prove  unworthy  from  remaining  in  it,  the  oc- 
casional evils  and  abuses  from  which  no  huiuiiii 
institution  is  exempted,  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  be  fairly  urged  as  reasons  against 
the  law  of  patronage," 

Such  were  the  principles  which  guided  the  As- 
sembly during  the  thirty  years  of  Principal  Robert- 
son's administraiioii ;  and  Ihe  same  principles  are 
still  maintained  by  the  moderate  party  in  the  church. 
With  such  views,  moderatism  and  absolute  patronage 
have  uniformly  gone  hand  in  hand.  And  so  marked 
has  ever  been  Ihe  tendency  of  the  uncontrolled  ex- 
ercise of  patronage  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Seces- 
sion, that  those  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  which  have  been  signalized  by  the 
exercise  of  a  high-handed  patronage,  are  the  very 
periods  in  which  Secession  churches  liave  flouiished 
to  the  greatest  extent. 

When  Dr.  Robertson  retired  from  ihe  leadership 
of  the  Assembly  in  1780,  lieresy  and  even  irreligion 
had  been  gaining  ground  for  many  years  previouslv, 
and  had  reached  such  a  height  that,  as  Sir  Henry 
Moncrieff  informs  us  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Erskine,  a 
plan  was  aclually  concocted  for  abolishing  subscrip 
lion  to  the  Conl'essioii  of  Faith  and  the  other  formu 
laries  of  the  Church.  The  knowledge  of  such  a 
scheme  being  projected,  and  his  unwillingness  to 
lend  it  the  slightest  countenance,  led,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  to  the  learned  princijiars  retirement  from 
the  public  business  of  church  courts  into  private  life. 
The  motives  which  prompted  so  wild  a  proposal  as 
the  abolition  of  subscription  to  the  standards  soon 
became  apparent.  Socinianism,  in  its  grossest  form, 
was  openly  avowed  by  a  party  of  ministers,  particu- 
larly in  the  West  of  Scotland.  One  of  them.  Dr. 
M'Gill  of  Ayr,  was  bold  enough  to  publish  an  essay 
on  the  Death  of  Christ,  in  which  Socinian  tenets 
were  plainly  taught.  The  appearance  of  this  here- 
tical production  gave  rise  to  no  small  excitement ; 
and  the  author  was  under  the  necessity  of  withdraw- 
ing the  work  from  general  circulation.  By  this 
simple  act,  and  without  the  slightest  iinestigation 
as  to  the  principles  which  he  actually  held.  Dr. 
M'Gill  was  permitted  to  retain  his  position  as  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Ayr  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

The  closing  decade  of  the  last  century  was  a 
marked  era  both  in  the  political  and  religious  hi.s- 
tory  of  Europe,  The  French  Revolution  spread 
democratic  principles  among  all  nations,  and  awak- 
ened a  universal  desire  for  constitutional  liberty. 
But  the  sudden  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  the 
European  countries,  interesting  though  it  undoubt- 
edly was,  dwindled  into  utter  insigniticance  when  | 
compared  with  the  spiritual  awakening  which  rapidly 
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Hiffiisw)  itself  tlirntigtiniit  evpry  section  ol"  llie  Cluircli 
of  Clirist.  Tlie  paramomit  obligation  wliicli  lies  npon 
Clnistinns.  as  sncli.  to  propagate  tlie  po'ppl  amoiitj 
lieallien  nations,  fame  now  to  be  i-eco£;nizofl  in  all  its 
intensitv.  Societies  were  fovmed  having  tin's  great 
object  ii)  view,  hikI  all  denominations  of  Clnisiians 
were  disposed  liarnKinionsly  to  combine  in  tlie  glo- 
rious work  of  evanqfplizinsrtbe  lieallien.  Tlie  Cluiicli 
of  Scotland  alone  declined  to  take  a  sliare  in  tlie  lioly 
enterprize,  which  had  been  commenced  and  was 
actively  carried  on  by  many  e.ainest  Christians  in 
every  section  of  the  Christian  cluireli.  No  wonder, 
in  such  circumstances  as  these,  that  dissent  was 
rapidly  on  the  inerease,  in  those  parts  esjiecially 
where  Moderatism  chiefly  prevailed.  In  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  coinitrv.  again,  where  the  people  were 
favoured  with  the  blessing  of  an  evangelical  min- 
istry, the  high  importance  the)'  attached  to  the  pri- 
vileges which  they  themselves  enjo\'e;',  led  them  to 
desire  the  extension  of  the  same  advantages  to  others. 
Hence  arose  the  idea  of  Chapels  of  Ease  in  pojinloiis 
parishes  where  .additional  church  accommodation  was 
required.  The  supply  in  this  wa\',  however,  of  in- 
creased means  of  religious  inslniction  was  strenu- 
ously resisted  by  the  Jroderafe  party,  who  at 
length,  tinding  the  measure  likely  to  tind  favour 
with  the  chinch  generally,  procured  .an  Act  of 
Assembly  to  be  ]iassed  into  a  law  in  1798,  em- 
bodying a  clause  to  the  effect  that,  when  a  petition 
for  a  chapel  of  ease  is  laid  before  any  presbytery, 
they  "shall  not  pronounce  any  final  judgment  on  the 
petition,  till  they  shall  have  received  the  special  direc- 
tions of  the  Assembly  thereon."  By  this  clause  the 
Moderate  part\'  hoped  to  have  it  in  their  power,  by 
securing  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  of  ease  in  any  quarter  where 
the  existence  of  such  a  chapel  might  be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  their  party,  or  likely  to  advance 
the  caii.se  of  ev.augelism.  At  this  time,  indeed.  Mo- 
deratism was  completely  in  the  ascend.int,  and  to 
signalize  the  triumph  of  their  i^arty,  they  pa.ssed  an 
Act  through  the  Assembly  of  1790.  jirohibiling  min- 
isters of  the  Established  Church  from  employing  to 
preach  on  any  occasion,  or  to  dispense  any  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  persons  not  qualified  to 
accept  a  presentation,  and  also  from  holding  min- 
isterial communion  in  any  other  manner  with  such 
persons.  In  complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
such  an  act  as  this,  whereby  the  Church  of  Scotland 
voluntarily  shut  herself  out  from  church  fellowship 
with  all  the  other  sections  of  Christ's  visible  cburcli. 
the  same  Assembly  issued  a  pastoral  address,  warning 
the  peo])le  against  giving  countenance  to  religious 
societies,  missionary  associations,  itinerant  preachers. 
and  Sabbath  schools,  alleging  them  to  be  conducted 
by  "  ignorant  persons,  altogether  unfit  for  such  an 
important  charge,"  and  "  pcr.sons  notoriously  disaf- 
fected to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
who  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  other  societies 
m  tiie  neiglibourbood." 


Thus  the  last  century  closed  with  a  series  of  Acts 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  manifestlv 
showe<i  that  the  Moderate  party  bad  reached  the 
culminating  point  of  their  power  and  influence. 
The  Church,  however,  li.id  not  wholly  lost  its  vita- 
lity as  a  Christian  body.  It  still  nuinbeied  among 
its  ministers  a  small  but  earnest  band  of  faithful  and 
devoted  serv.ants  of  Christ,  who  not  only  preached 
the  gospel  in  purity  in  their  own  parishes,  but  pro- 
tested in  the  church  courts  against  those  measures 
of  the  Moderate  party,  which  were  calculated  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  gospel  whether  at  home  or 
abro.ad.  A  question  arose  about  this  time  which 
occasioned  a  keen  discussion  between  the  Moderate 
and  Evangelical  parties  in  the  General  Assembly — 
that  regarding  a  plurality  of  offices  in  the  Churcli, 
held  by  the  same  individual.  The  Jloderates,  .as 
usual,  triumphed  over  their  ojiponents  in  point  of 
numbcr.s,  but  the  public  mind  declared  itself,  in  no 
ambiguous  manner,  opposed  to  pluralities.  The 
popular  hostility  began  to  extend  from  the  system 
to  its  defenders,  and  thus  an  impression  was  excited 
to  the  serious  dis.advant.age  of  Moderatism,  And 
this  un favourable  impression  was  not  a  little  strength- 
ened by  the  celebrated  Leslie  case,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  secure  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  city  ministers  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
Edinburgh  University,  by  charging  the  successful 
candidate,  who  was  a  man  of  the  most  distinguished 
talents  and  scientific  attainments,  with  the  public 
advocacy  of  principles  of  an  atheistic  tendency. 
The  subject  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  of  the  most 
bitter  and  angry  description.  Pamphlets  of  great 
ability  and  power  were  luiblished  on  both  sides ;  and 
after  a  protracted  debate  in  the  General  Asseniblv, 
the  Moderate  )iarty  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
twelve.  This  was  the  first  occasion  for  a  very  long 
period  on  which  Moderatism  had  failed  to  carry  a 
measure  in  the  supreme  Church  court.  To  that 
memorable  debate  may  be  traced  the  alienation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  coni- 
miniity  from  the  -Moderate  clergy,  who  began  now  to 
be  regarded  as  seeking  alter  their  own  aggi-andise- 
ment  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  iiroporlion  as  Moderatism  fell.  Evangelism  rose 
in  public  estimation  ;  and  this  result  was  not  a  little 
aided  by  occasional  divisions  which  arose  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Moderates  tliemselve.s,  and  tended  lo  disturb 
the  unanimity  which  had  hitherto  marked  the 
jiolicy  of  the  party.  While  this  disorganization  was 
gr.adually  going  forward,  an  event  occurred  —  the 
translation  of  Dr.  ,'\iidrew  Tbomson  from  Penh  lo 
Edinburgh  —  which  commenced  a  new  era  in  the 
hi.^l0l•y  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  eminent 
man  was  no  sooner  admitted  as  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  than  he  attracted  marked 
attemion,  not  only  by  his  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
but  by  his  skill  and  ability  as  a  speaker  in  church 
courls.     When  the  new  parish  of  St.  George's  was 
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formed  in  tlie  New  Town  of  Ediiibui'gli,  Dr.  Tliom- 
sou  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  suitable  person  to 
occupy  the  higlilv  importimt  and  responsible  position 
of  its  tirst  minister.  By  this  arran^'ement  evangelical 
truth  was  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  pressed  home 
with  ability  and  power  upon  the  liigher  classes 
of  society,  and  the  hostility  with  which  it  had 
hiilierto  been  regarded  was  gradually  overcome.  Not 
contented  with  availing  himself  of  the  pulpit  to  re- 
connnend  orthodox  religion  to  public  attention,  Dr. 
Thomson  made  use  of  the  press  also  to  propagate 
liis  views,  both  upon  pure  theology  and  ques- 
tions connected  wicli  ecclesiastical  administration. 
Bv  means  of  a  monthly  magazine,  the  'Christian 
Instructor,'  he  diffused  throughout  the  community 
a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
thus  brought  a  healthful  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  discussions  of  her  courts.  The  standards  and 
past  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  began  to 
be  more  extensively  studied,  and  her  true  con- 
stitutional prhieiples  to  be  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood. And  by  a  happy  coincidence,  at  this  very 
time  —  1811  —  Dr.  Thomas  M  ■  Crie  gave  to  the 
world  his  '  Life  of  John  Knox,'  a  work  which  threw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Scottish 
CImrch,  dissipating  unfounded  prejudices  which  had 
long  been  entertained,  and  commending  to  public 
favour  principles  which  had  too  long  been  either 
forgotten,  or,  if  remembered,  treated  with  con- 
tempt. 

From  this  period  the  influence  of  Moderatism  in 
the  Genenil  Assembly  rapidly  declined.  This  was 
quite  apparent  when  in  1813  the  relative  strength 
of  parties  was  tried  in  a  plurality  case  which  occurrid, 
the  union  of  a  professorship  with  a  ministerial  charge 
being  sanctioned  by  the  very  small  majority  of  five ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  subject  having  been 
iigain  brought  before  the  .^^ssembly  by  an  overture 
from  the  synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  a  declaratoiy 
Act  was  passed,  declaring  it  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  any  minister  to  hold  another 
office  which  necessarily  required  his  absence  from 
his  parisli,  and  subjected  him  to  an  authority  that 
the  presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member  could  not 
control.  The  Moderate  party  were  indignant  at  the 
passing  of  this  Act.  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
in  the  Assembly  of  tlie  following  year  to  procure  its 
repe;d,  ou  the  ground  that  it  had  never  been  trans- 
mitted to  presbyteries  in  the  terms  of  the  Barrier 
Act.  An  overture,  accordingly,  was  framed  similar 
to  the  recent  declaratory  Act,  and  sent  down  to 
presbyteries,  by  a  majority  of  whom  it  wa.s  approved, 
and  in  1817  became  a  permanent  law  on  the  sidiject 
of  pluralities,  prohibiting  every  such  union  of  offices 
as  was  incompatible  with  residence  in  the  parish. 
Thus  one  important  step  was  gained  in  ecclesi;istical 
reformation  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  increase 
iji  the  number  of  evangelical  ministers,  and  still  more 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  improvement 


which  had  taken  place  in  the  whole  tone  and  spirit 
of  public  opiidon. 

The  tide  of  popular  feeling  had  now  decidedly 
turned  in  favour  of  evangelical  religion  ;  and  nothing 
contributed  more  powerfidly  to  urge  forward  the 
movement  than  the  tran.slation,  which  took  place  in 
1815,  of  Dr.  Chalmers  from  Kilmany  to  the  Tron 
Church,  Glasgow.  This  distinguished  man,  who  was 
destined  to  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical liistory  of  Scotland,  had  oidy  recently  been 
led  to  embrace  Scriptural  views  of  divine  truth,  and  to 
consecrate  his  eminent  talents,  his  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, and  his  earnest  and  impassioned  eloquence,  to 
the  high  and  holy  service  in  which  he  had  embarked, 
that  of  labouring  lor  the  conversion  and  salvation  of 
his  I'ellow-men.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  re- 
main long  in  the  contracted  sphere  of  a  small  rural 
jiarish.  Ilis  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide ;  and  a 
vacancy  having  occurred  in  Glasgow,  he  was  invited 
to  accept  of  a  charge  in  that  large  and  populous  city. 
From  this  period  he  assumed  a  conspicuous  position, 
not  in  Glasgow  alone,  but  in  the  Church  at  large. 
The  population  of  the  westerji  metropolis  had  I'ar  out- 
grown the  means  of  grace,  and  vast  masses  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  living  in  habitual  neglect  of 
the  outward  ordinances  of  religion.  The  alarming 
extent  to  which  this  evil  had  reached  when  Dr. 
Chalmers  commenced  his  labours  in  Glasgow,  roused 
his  energies,  and  led  him  to  project  plans  for  over- 
taking in  some  measm-e  the  growing  spiritual  desti- 
tution of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city.  So  early 
as  1817  he  proposed  the  erection  by  public  subscrip- 
tion of  twenty  additional  churches.  "  His  views  on 
pauperism,"  as  we  have  already  remarked  iu  a 
sketch  of  the  lil'e  of  this  illustrious  man  contained 
in  the  '  Christian  Cyclopedia,'  '•  had  been  publislied 
some  years  before,  and  now  he  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  these  views,  and  of  thus  ex- 
hibiting, by  experiment,  before  the  world,  their 
practicability  and  soundness.  This  opportunity,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  was  at  length  atibrded  him. 
A  new  church,  St.  John's,  was  built  in  the  ea.-tern 
part  of  Glasgow,  and  a  parish  attached  to  it.  To 
this  new  sphere  of  operation  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
transferred  in  1819,  and  here  he  found  a  ready  and 
congenial  tield  for  carrying  on  his  long-cherished 
plans  of  social  regeneration.  The  population  of  the 
[larish  assigned  him  was  upwards  of  10,000,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  To 
enable  Iiim  to  overtake  this  extensive  charge,  he 
summoned  into  operation  a  large  and  intelligent 
agency,  dividing  the  parish  into  twenty-flve  sections, 
and  placing  a  deacon  over  each  of  these  sections, 
whose  office  it  was  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power 
for  adviuicing  the  social  coinl'ort  aiul  the  moral  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  iiunilies  under  Ids  charge. 
To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  economical  managen:ent 
of  the  entire  parish,  the  collections  at  the  church 
door  on  Sabbath  were  in  a  slioit  lime  found  to  be 
more  than  adequate,  and  the  surplus  was  dedicated 
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to  ediicKiioiinl  aii<l  other  parocliial  means  of  improvc- 
iiieiit.  Dav-schoiils  were  creoled.  i^alihatli-eveiiiitg 
eehools  were  opened,  tliroiiglioiit  llie  whole  parish. 
The  (leaeoiis  Miade  tlieniselvcs  niiniitcly  acquainted 
with  the  .situation,  in  all  respects,  of  each  individual 
family  :  and,  besides,  tlie  elders  visited  the  whole 
district  once  a-month.  And  thus  the  ])arish  of  St. 
.John's  was  brought  under  so  complete  and  clVective 
an  agency,  that  it  exhibited  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
instance  in  Scotland  of  a  well-arranged  and  admi- 
rably working  parochial  machinery." 

The  labours  of  Ur.  Thomson  in  Kdinbnrgh  and  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  in  Glasgow  were  the  means,  midonbt- 
cdly,  of  working  a  gradual  change  in  the  feelings  of 
the  middling  and  upper  dashes  towards  evangelical 
religion;  and  although  the  Moderate  party  in  the 
Assendily  still  adhered,  as  in  the  ca.'-e  of  pluralities, 
to  their  former  line  of  policy,  they  were  not  altogether 
Huafiected  by  the  alteration  which  had  evidently 
taken  place  in  the  hearings  and  tendencies  of  public 
sentiment.  Some  of  the  most  cidightenod  men  be- 
longing to  I  he  parly  o]ienly  taught  evangelical  doc- 
trine in  their  Sabbath  ministrations;  and  to  Dr. 
Inglis,  one  of  their  ablest  leaders,  was  the  Cliin-ch 
indebted  for  the  origin  of  her  Indian  Mission,  a 
scheme  which  hiu«  experienced  to  a  large  extent  the 
Divine  countenance  and  blessing. 

Keligious  questions  of  public  interest  were  dis- 
cus.sed  with  great  ability  in  the  pages  of  the 
'Christian  Instructor,' under  the  efficient  editorshi]) 
of  Dr.  Thomson.  Hence  arose  tirst  the  Ajiocrypha 
and  then  the  Voluntary  controversy,  both  of  which 
excited  the  utmost  sensation  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian connnunity.  These  keen  discussions  outside 
the  Church  were  soon  lollowed  by  a  conlro\ersy 
inside  the  Church,  the  nio.st  momentous  in  its  bear- 
ings and  results  that  hits  occurred  within  the  whole 
range  of  its  history.  The  Evangelical  parly  had 
now  become  a  large  and  influential  body,  both  in 
the  church  courts  and  in  the  country.  Their  sup- 
portei's  were  every  year  on  the  iiicre.ise,  and  the 
<}ue.--tioiis  on  which  they  dilVered  from  the  Moderates 
were  attracting  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  society. 
The  jioiiits  in  particular  connected  with  patronage 
ami  the  election  and  calling  of  ministers  began  to  be 
di.<cussed  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  church  with 
greater  keenness  than  ever.  At  length,  in  1832, 
several  overtures  regariling  the  appointment  of  min- 
isters were  brought  up  to  the  General  Assembly, 
whicli,  however,  refused  to  entcrt.iiii  the  question. 
Next  year,  however,  a  motion  was  cariied,  declaring 
the  right  of  heads  of  families  to  object  to  the  pre- 
eentee,  on  the  under.standing  that  the  presbytery 
were  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  objections. 

The  year  18.S4  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  tlic 
Church  for  the  passing  of  the  celebrated  Veto  Act 
by  a  majority  of  forty-six.  This  Act  declared  it  to 
1)6  a  I'undameiital  law  of  the  Church,  that  no  minister 
should  be  intruded  on  any  congregation  conlrarv  to 
the  will  of  the  Christian  peojde;  and  the  better  to 


ellcct  this,  it  enacted  that  if  a  majority  of  male  heails 
of  I'amilies  being  connnunicants  should  object  to  anv 
presentee,  the  presbytery,  on  that  ground  alone, 
without  enquiry  into  the  reasons,  should  reject  the 
presentee.  The  objectors,  however,  were  required, 
if  called  upon,  to  declare  solemidy  before  the  pres- 
bytery that  they  were  actuated  by  no  malicious 
motives,  but  solely  by  a  cunscieiilious  regard  to  their 
own  sjiiritual  interests,  or  those  of  the  congregation. 
The  legality  of  this  nieasm'e  wa.s  doubted  by  some, 
on  the  groimd  of  its  allegi  d  interference  with  the  civil 
rights  of  patrons,  whilst  othei-s  were  no  le.«s  <lecided 
in  their  opinion  that  it  was  legal. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  the  Veto  Act 
had  passed,  events  occurred  which  at  length  brought 
matters  to  a.  crisis,  causing  a  collision  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  The  details  are 
thus  accurately  and  concisely  given  in  a  work  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  'The  Churches  of  the  United 
Kingdom:'  "Mr.  Robert  Young  received  a  jTesenta- 
tion.  from  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul.  to  the  parish  of  .-\uch- 
terarder,  and,  in  dealing  with  this,  the  presbylery  pro- 
ceeded .iccording  to  the  Veto  Act.  neither  patron  nor 
preseiifee  objecting.  When  the  call  was  inodenited  iii, 
it  was  signed  by  only  three  individuals,  out  of  a  pojui- 
lation  of  upwards  of  three  thousand,  whilst,  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  heads  of  families,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-.seven  expressly  dissented.  Without  olj- 
jecling  to  the  veto  law,  the  presentee  carried  the 
case  to  the  Assembly,  wdiich  coiitirmed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  inferior  court;  and  he  was  in  consetpience 
rejected.  He  then  brought  the  case  before  the  Court 
of  Session,  which  was  required  to  lind  and  declare 
that  the  presbytery,  as  'the  only  legal  and  compe- 
tent court  to  that  elVect  by  law  constituted,'  was 
bound  and  .astricted  to  make  trial  of  his  qualilications, 
and  if  these  were  fnund  suflicicnt,  to  admit  and  re- 
ceive him  as  minister  of  the  church  and  iwuish  of 
Aiichterarder.  The  Court  of  Session  decided  that 
the  jiassing  of  the  veto  law  was  ultra  ri'rM  of  the 
Assembly,  and  that  the  presbytery  were  bound  to 
proceed  as  if  it  had  no  existence;  and  this  sentence 
was  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  the 
c.-ise  was  now  cjirried  by  appeal.  With  this  decision 
the  church  still  refused  to  comply,  alleging  that  it 
had  power  to  jiass  tlie  veto  law,  that  it  was  ii«lej)en- 
dent  in  its  own  sphere,  and  that  the  General  As- 
sembly was  the  supreme  court  in  all  spiritual  matters, 
from  whose  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  The  right 
of  the  Assembly  to  declare  wh.it  was  or  was  not 
spiritual,  was  also  asserted,  the  question  in  this  form 
being  named  the  Indei/endence  of  the  Cliurch  on  the 
Slate.  Finally,  this  question  was  also  le4;ally  decided 
against  the  church. 

"Meanwhile  other  similar  disjuites  had  arisen.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  particulars  in  the  Lelh- 
endy  case,  in  which  the  Court  of  Session  also  decided 
against  the  church  courts,  and  inflicted  a  'solemn  i 
censure' on  certain  clergymen  for  transgressing  an 
interdict  granted  iu  it.     The  case  of  Marnoch,  in  the    • 
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Presbytery  of  Stratlibogie,  is  more  interesting.  In 
Jnne  1837,  Mr.  Edwanis  was  presented  to  that  par- 
ish, but  on  moderating  in  the  call  it  was  only  signed 
by  one  parisliioner,  wliilst  two  lunidred  ,ind  sixty-one 
out  of  three  hundred  heads  of  fauiihes,  communicants, 
dissented.  After  some  dehiy  Mr.  Edwards  was  re- 
jected by  the  presbytery,  and  after  a  new  presenta- 
tion liad  been  issued  by  tlie  patron,  he  applied  to  the 
Court  of  Session  on  tlie  same  groimds  as  in  tlie  Aucli- 
terarder  case.  Tlie  decision  was  similar,  it  being 
found  that  the  presbytery  were  bound  to  take  him 
on  trials,  and  a  majority  of  that  body  being  Moderates, 
they  were  disposed  to  comply.  The  commission  of 
the  Assembly,  however,  interfered,  first  prohibiting 
them  from  proceeding  with  the  settlement,  and  when 
this  was  found  insufficient,  suspending  the  majority 
from  all  their  offices,  as  ministers,  till  next  meeting 
ol  Assembly.  An  interdict  against  this  sentence 
w.as  obtained  from  the  civil  court,  aiul  the  seven 
suspended  clergymen  continued  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions. In  the  Assembly  of  18-10,  a  motion  to  con- 
tinue the  sentence  of  suspension  was  carried  bv  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  votes;  the  commission  was  ordered  to  prepare 
a  libel  against  the  seven;  and  ministers  or  preachers 
were  sent  to  supply  their  places  in  their  parishes. 
Tlie  majority  of  the  presbytery,  supported  by  the 
civil  courts,  and  ciumtenauced  by  a  minority  of  the 
cliurch  and  Assembly,  who  held  all  these  ecclesiasti- 
cal proceedings  illegal,  and  consequently  null  and 
void,  met  on  the  21st  of  January,  1841,  and  inducted 
Mr.  Edwards  into  the  church  of  Marnoch.  For  this 
conteinpt  of  its  authority,  the)'  were  deposed  by  the 
Assembly  of  that  year,  and  Mr.  Edwards'  settlement 
declared  void.  Tliis  sentence  hiid,  however,  no 
efl'ect,  the  civil  courts  preventing  its  legal  enforce- 
ment, and  a  large  minority  of  the  clergy  continuing 
to  hold  communion  with  their  deposed  brethren, 
notwithstanding  the  censures  imposed  on  them. 

".'Vnother  doubtful  question  added  to  the  troubles 
hi  wliich  the  church  was  now  involved.  The  As- 
sembly of  1834,  which  passed  the  veto  law,  also  ad- 
mitted the  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease  to  a  place  in 
church  courts,  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  parish 
ministers.  By  this  act,  and  the  rapid  increase  of 
quoad  sacra  churches,  nearly  three  hundred  ministers, 
or  more  than  a  fourth  part,  were  added  to  the  con- 
stituency of  the  ecclesia-stioal  courts ;  most  of  these, 
in  consequence  of  their  mode  of  election  and  support, 
belonging  to  the  high  or  popular  party.  The  legality 
-  of  this  measure  was  .speedily  called  in  question.  The 
presbyteries,  it  was  asserted,  were  not  .simply  spiri- 
tual, but  also  civil  courts,  which  had  to  decide  on 
several  matters  of  a  purely  temporal  nature.  These 
courts,  it  was  said,  were  constituted  and  had  their 
rights,  privileges,  and  duties  defined  by  the  civil  law, 
which  also  assigned  a  legal  method  of  augmenting 
their  numbers  in  case  of  necessity.  By  introducing 
new  members  on  their  own  authority,  the  church 
courts  had,  it  was  alleged,  vitiated  their  constitution. 


and  all  their  acts  were  therefore  null  and  void.  This 
question  also  came  before  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
again  decided  agahist  the  church  courts,  and  these 
consequently  could  not  carry  out  their  sentences 
against  sever.al  individuals  accused  of  scandalous  or 
immoral  conduct. 

"In  1842  all  these  affairs  came  to  a  crisis.  The 
law,  as  declared  by  tlie  state,  was  in  open  collision 
with  the  principles  adopted  as  of  divine  a[)pointmeiit 
by  the  majority  of  the  chui-ch.  The  latter  could 
admit  of  no  compromise,  and  all  atleinpts  at  a  remedy 
by  various  legislative  measures  were  decisively  re- 
jected. The  courts  of  law  proceeded  to  enforce 
compliance  with  their  decisions  by  pecuniary  pen- 
alties, damages  to  a  large  amount  being  awarded  to 
the  persons  deprived  of  their  churches  by  the  pres- 
byteries ref'u>ing  to  induct  them.  The  Assembly  of 
that  year,  on  the  23d  May,  declared,  by  a  majority 
of  two  lumdrefl  and  sixteen  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  that  patronage  ought  to  be  abolished  ; 
and  next  day,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  to  one  hundred  and  ten,  issued  a  claim  of 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  courts. 
In  this,  after  reciting  the  various  statutes  by  which 
thev  conceived  their  privileges  secured,  and  the  way 
in  which  these  had  been  encroached  on  by  the  Court 
of  Session,  the  Assembly  did,  '  in  name  and  on  be- 
half of  this  church,  and  of  the  nation  and  people  of 
Scotland  claim,  as  a  right,  that  she  shall  freely  pos- 
sess and  enjoy  her  liberties,  government,  disciiiline, 
rights,  and  privileges,  according  to  law,  especially 
for  the  defence  of  the  spiritual  liberties  of  her  people, 
and  that  she  shall  be  protected  herein  from  the  fore- 
said unconstitutional  and  illegal  eucroachments  of 
the  .said  Court  of  Session,  and  her  people  secured  in 
their  Christian  and  constitutional  rights  and  liberties.' 
A  memorial  to  this  etlect  was  presented  to  the  gov- 
ernment;  but  without  any  favourable  result;  and  on 
the  9tli  of  August,  the  House  of  Lords  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  majority  of  the  presbytery  of  Auch- 
terarder,  finding  them  liable  in  damages  to  Mr.  Young 
and  the  Earl  of  Kinuoul." 

All  hope  of  a  right  adjustment  of  matters  by  any 
concession  on  the  part  of  government  seemed  now 
evidently  at  an  'end;  and  accordingly  the  ministers 
favourable  to  the  principles  set  fortli  in  the  Claim  of 
nights  held  a  convocation  at  Edinbui-gh  on  the  17th 
November,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  and 
signed,  pledging  those  who  subscribed  to  adhere  to 
these  principles  at  all  hazards ;  and  if  a  satisfactory 
measure  were  not  granted  by  government,  to  di.ssolve 
their  connection  with  the  slate.  A  few  months 
passed,  during  which  many  anxiously  hoped  that  the 
legislature  might  possibly  devise  some  modified  mea- 
sure so  as  to  obviate  the  impending  crisis.  But  all 
hope  of  a  pacific  airangement  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment ;  and  the  momentous  event  took  place, 
which  had  been  dreaded  for  a  considerable  period  by 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  religion  and  their  country. 
At  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  on  the  18tU 
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May  1843,  Dr.  AVelali,  llie  nioJeiator  of  tlie  previous 
yeiir,  Imving  con.'-linitccl  tlie  iiieeling,  luiul  a  protest, 
signed  by  one  Imntlreii  and  tweniy-oiie  iiiiuisteis  and 
sevenlytliree  elders,  ai;ain.st  llie  CDiistitiiliuii  of  tlie 
Assembly,  on  llie  ground  lliat,  in  conseciiience  of  tlie 
iiilei'dicls  from  tlie  Court  of  Session,  .several  members 
were  prevented  from  taking  tlieir  seats,  and  tliat 
tlierefore  it  bad  eeased  to  be  a  free  and  legal  court. 
Having  laid  tliis  protest  on  tiie  table,  lie  withdrew, 
followed  by  those  who  adhered  to  the  protest,  and 
proeeeding  in  a  body  to  'I'anfield  Hall,  Canonuiills, 
they  constituted  themselves  into  the  Cieiieral  .\s- 
sembly  of  the  Free  Cluirch  of  Scotland  (see  next 
article),  choosing  Dr.  Chalmers  as  their  tirst  moder- 
ator. 

The  original  Assembly,  after  tlie  withdrawal  of 
their  brelliren,  cho.se  a  moderator,  and  proceeded  to 
business  in  the  usual  form.  At  an  early  period  of 
their  sittings  they  proceeded  to  undo  what  former 
Assemblies  had,  as  the  conns  of  law  declared,  illegally 
done.  Thus  they  resolved  uiiaiiiinon>Iy  that  the  Veto 
Act  of  1834,  having  infringed  on  civil  and  patrimonial 
rights,  was  tdtra  vires  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  was 
acconliiigly  rescinded.  Tliey  resolved  also  that  the 
sentences  of  suspension  and  deposition  passed  against 
tlie  seven  Strathbogie  ministers  were  null  and  void, 
and  they  declared  the  survivors  to  be  still  in  pos- 
session of  their  ministerial  status,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges. The  Acts  admitting  ministers  of  chapels  of 
ease  to  the  Church  courts  were  in  like  manner  re- 
pealed, as  having  been  incompetently  passed.  On 
the  protest  and  deed  of  demission  being  given  in  to 
the  Assembly,  it  was  found  that  the  ministers  signing 
it  had  by  their  own  act  ceased  to  be  ministers  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland,  and  the  Assembly  therefore 
declared  the  churches  of  the  <  emitted  ministers 
vacant. 

Thus  in  one  day  four  hundred  and  seventy-four 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Eslablishment 
separated  themselves  from  its  comnumion,  and 
formed  themselves,  along  with  the  elders  and  peojile 
who  adhered  to  them,  into  a  new  ecclesiastical  de- 
nomination, which,  from  its  numbers,  energy,  and 
success,  is  at  this  day  justly  considered  as  occupv- 
ing  a  high  po.«itio*i  among  the  churches  of  Britain. 

The  friends  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  lament- 
ing the  untoward  events  which  had  driven  so  many 
of  the  worthiest  of  her  ministers,  as  well  as  so  large 
a  body  of  her  people,  from  her  communion,  now  set 
themselves  to  devise  a  legislative  measure  which 
should  secure  in  future  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Chnrch,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
catastrophe  as  that  which  had  jnst  taken  place. 
Hence  was  framed  what  is  iisiially  named  the  Scotch 
Benefices  Act.  in  which  provision  is  made  that  the 
presbyteiy  shall  pay  regard  to  the  character  and 
number  of  objectors,  and  have  jiower  to  judge 
whether  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  be 
for  edilication  that  the  selrlomeiit  shall  take  place. 

For  some  years  after  Lord  Aberdeen  had  succeeded 


ill  passing  this  liill  through  both  Houses  of  Tarlia- 
nicul,  it  was  regarded  by  many  as  well  titled  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  a  minister  on  a  reclaiming  par- 
ish. But  various  ca.ses  have  since  occurred  which 
have  gone  far  to  shake  public  coniidence  in  the 
ellicacy  of  the  measure,  and  an  agitation  has  in 
consequence  commenced  within  the  church  ilseit 
which  may  possibly  leiid  to  the  more  etVectual 
modiiicjition  in  some  form  or  another  of  the  ob- 
noxious law  of  patronage.  An  important  measure 
affecting  chapels  of  ease,  or  ijuotid  aacm  churches, 
was  a  few  years  ago  introduced  into  Pailiaineiit  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  elVectnally  carried.  This 
Act,  which  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  endowment 
of  these  churches,  provides  that,  instead  of  the  con- 
currence of  three-fourths  of  the  heritors,  which  the 
law  formerly  required,  the  consent  of  a  majority  only, 
together  with  security  for  a  competent  endowmeul, 
is  sutricient  to  raise  those  chapels  to  the  dignity 
and  territorial  privileges  of  palish  churches. 

The  government,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  are  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  those  of  other  I'resbyleriau  churches. 
In  consequence  of  her  connection  with  the  Stale,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  peculiarities  connected  with  the 
support  of  her  ministers  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice.  Dr.  Jainieson,  in  his  interesting  sketch  of 
the  'Church  of  Scotland,'  contributed  to  the  Cyclo- 
jiedia  of  Religious  Denoininalions,  thus  describes 
these  peculiarities  : — "  The  provision  made  for  par- 
ish minislers  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  consists  of  a 
stipend,  arising  from  a  tax  on  land.  It  is  raised  on 
the  principle  of  commuting  tithes  or  teiixis  into  a 
modilied  charge, — the  lifth  of  the  land  produce,  ac- 
cording to  a  method  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  ratilied  by  William  111.,  and  unalterably 
established  by  the  treaty  of  union.  To  make  tiiis 
intelligible,  we  may  observe,  that  at  the  lieformation 
the  U'iiuU  were  appropriated  by  the  crown,  with  the 
burden  of  providing  fur  ihe  minister.  They  were  in 
alter  times  often  bestowed  as  gifts  on  private  indi- 
viduals totally  nncoimecled  with  the  parish,  and  who 
thus  came  so  far  in  place  of  the  crown.  These  persons 
received  the  name  of  titulars,  iVom  being  entitled  to 
collect  from  the  heritors  the  unappropriated  teinds; 
but  they  were  also  bound  on  demand  to  sell  to  any 
heritor  the  titularship  to  his  own  teinds  at  nine 
years'  purchase.  From  the  collective  land-produce 
of  a  parish,  the  court  of  teinds  determines  how  much 
is  to  be  allotted  for  the  support  of  the  ininisler. 
This  general  decree  having  lixed  the  amount,  a  com- 
mon tigcnt,  appointed  by  the  court,  proceeds  to  divide 
it  proportionally  among  the  landholders,  and  this 
division,  when  fully  made,  is  sanclioned  by  the 
court.  It  is  called  a  decreet  of  vwdljiculion,  and 
forms  the  aulhorily  or  rule,  according  to  w  hich  alone 
the  minister  collects  his  stipend.  According  to  this 
system,  which  has  proved  a  very  happy  settlement 
of  a  qiicoitw  vexata,  the  burden  falls  not  on  the  I'armer 
or  tenant,  as  in  other  countries  where  tithing  cxac- 
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(ions  are  niiule,  but  on  tlie  laiuilioldei'  or  titular  of 
tlie  teiiids,  to  wlioin  jv  privilege  of  relief  is  opened 
by  liaviug  them  fixed.  He  may  value  tlieui,  tliat  is, 
to  use  the  words  of  Principal  Hill,  ''lead  a  proof  of 
tlieir  present  value  before  tlie  Court  of  Session,  and 
tlie  valuation,  once  made  by  antlioriiy  of  that  court, 
ascertains  the  quantity  of  victual  or  the  sum  of 
money  in  the  name  of  teind,  payable  out  of  his  lands 
in  all  time  coming."  The  advantage  of  this  syslem 
is,  that  it  enables  proprietors  to  know  exactly  the 
extent  of  the  public  burdens  on  their  estate;  and  the 
teiud  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  min- 
ister, or  to  educational  and  other  pious  uses,  being 
sacred  and  inviolable,  is  always  taken  into  account, 
and  deducted  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  lands.  But 
that  would  not  be  so  advantageous  to  the  minister 
by  fixing  his  income  at  one  irvariable  standard,  were 
it  not  that  provision  is  m.ade  for  an  aiigmenlation  of 
stipend  every  twenty  v-ears  in  parishes  where  there 
are  free  teinds.  This  is  done  by  the  minister  insti- 
tuting a  process  before  tlie  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  who  act  as  commissioners  for  the  plantation 
of  kirks  and  vahiation  of  teinds;  and  in  this  process 
the  act  1808  requires  that  he  shall  summon  not  only 
the  heritors  of  the  parish,  but  also  the  moderator 
and  clerk  of  presbytery  as  parties.  In  the  event  of 
the  minister  being  able  to  prove  a  great  advance  in 
the  social  and  agricultural  state  of  the  parish,  tlie 
judges  grant  his  application,  allocating  some  addi- 
tional chalders;  but  where  the  arguments  pleaded 
appear  to  them  imsatisfactory,  they  give  a  small 
addition,  or  refuse  altogether.  In  many  parishes, 
however,  from  the  teinds  being  exhausted,  ministers 
had  no  prospect  of  augmentation  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  but  redress  was  atlbrded  through  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Percival's  government  in  1810,  which  used 
their  influence  in  procuring  an  aci  of  parliament  to 
be  passed,  according  to  which  all  stipends  in  the 
Kstablishment  should,  out  of  tlie  exchequer,  lie 
made  up  to  £150.  This,  though  but  a  poor  and  in- 
adequate |irovision  for  men  of  a  liberal  profession, 
was  felt  and  gratefully  received  at  the  time  as  a 
great  boon.  But  such  is  the  mulability  of  linman 
society,  that  these  stipends  which  in  1810  formed 
the  minimum,  are  now  greatly  superior  to  many 
which  at  the  same  period  were  considered,  for  Scot- 
land, rich  benefices;  but,  whiclt  being  wholly  ]iaid 
in  grain,  h.ave,  through  the  late  agrarian  law,  fallen 
far  below  that  standard.  The  incomes  of  city  min- 
isters aie  paid  wholly  in  money.  Besides  the  sti- 
pend every  parish  minister  has  a  right  to  a  manse  or 
parsonage-house,  garden,  and  ofiiees, — the  style  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  accommodation  being  generally 
jiroportioned  to  the  value  of  the  benefice  and  the 
character  of  the  neighbourhood.  According  to  law, 
the  glebe  consists  of  four  acres  of  arable  land,  al- 
though, in  point  of  fact,  it  generally  exceeds  that 
measure ;  and,  besides,  most  ministers  have  a  grass 
glebe,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  horse  and  two 
cows.     All  these,  by  a  lale  decision  of  the  Court  of 


Session,  are  exempt  from  poor  rates  and  similar 
public  burdens.  Ministers  in  royal  burghs  are  en- 
titled to  manses,  but  those  in  other  cities  and  towns 
have  none." 

The  statistics  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land vary  very  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The 
number  of  parisli  churches  is  9G3.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  42  Parliamentary  churches,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  chapels  of  ease  and  quoad 
sacra  churches,  which,  under  a  scheme  efficiently 
managed  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Robertson,  are  in  course 
of  being  endowed  and  erected  into  new  parishes  in 
terms  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Act.  Missions  to  the 
Jews  and  to  the  heathen  are  carried  on  with  vigour 
and  activity  by  this  clun-ch,  and  a  large  staff'  of  min- 
isters in  connexion  with  her  communion  are  labour- 
ing in  the  colonies.  She  has  also  a  well-organized 
educational  scheme  for  establishing  schools  in  desti- 
tute districts,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands. 

SCOTLAND  (Fnni;  Ciiuhch  of).  This  large 
and  useful  body  of  Christians  was  organized  into  a 
separate  religions  denomination  in  Jlay  1843.  The 
circuinsiaiices  which  led  to  its  formation  as  a  Cliurch 
distinct  from  the  Eslablishment  liave  been  already 
detailed  in  the  previous  arlicle.  The  conflict, 
which  at  length  terminated  in  the  Disruption,  had 
its  origin  in  the  two  reforming  acts  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1834,  the  one  of  which, 
the  Act  on  Calls,  asserted  the  principle  of  non- 
intrusion, and  the  other,  usually  called  the  Chapel 
Act,  asserted  the  right  of  the  Church  to  determine 
who  should  administer  tlie  government  of  Christ's 
house.  Both  of  Ihe.-e  acts  gave  rise  to  lawsuits  be- 
fore the  civil  tribunals,  thus  bringing  into  discussion 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  terms  of  the  connection 
between  the  Church  and  the  Slate.  As  the  various 
processes  went  forward  in  the  courts  of  law,  it  became 
quite  plain  to  many,  both  of  the  Scottish  clergy  and 
laity,  that  attempts  were  made  by  the  civil  courts  to 
coerce  the  courts  of  llie  church  in  matters  spiritual. 
Every  encroachment  of  this  kind  they  were  deter- 
iiied  to  resist  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  an 
infringement  on  the  privileges  secured  to  lier  by  the 
Act  of  Security  and  Treaty  of  Union. 

Matters  were  evidently  fast  hastening  onward  to 
a  crisis,  and  in  the  Assembly  of  1842,  a  Claim  of 
Rights  was  agreed  upon  to  be  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, setting  forth  the  grievances  of  which  the  Church 
complained  in  consequence  of  the  usurpations  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  declaring  the  terms  on  which  alone 
she  would  remain  in  connection  witli  the  State. 
This  important  document  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  131.  The  claim,  however,  which  it  contained 
was  pronounced  by  government  to  be  "  tmreason- 
able,"  and  intimation  was  distinctly  made  that  the 
government  "could  not  advise  lier  majesty  to  acqui- 
esce in  these  demands."  This  reply  on  the  part  of 
the  supreme  branch  of  (he  legislature  was  decisive, 
4  A 
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and  put  nii  end  to  all  liojie  of  iivcrtiiij  the  Inipciidiiig 
i-jitii^lroplie.  At  ilie  next  meeting  of  Assembly, 
accordingly,  the  Mo<Icriitor,  iiistoad  of  coicsliinting 
the  couit  in  the  n<ual  form,  read  a  sulernn  protest, 
which  he  laid  upon  the  table,  and  withdrew,  followed 
by  all  the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  Assembly  by 
whom  it  was  subscribed.  Tliis  document  protests 
against  the  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  on 
the  following  grounds : 

"First,  That  the  Courts  of  the  Church  by  law 
established,  and  members  thereof,  are  liable  to  be 
coerced  by  the  Civil  Courts  in  the  exercise  of  their 
Bpiriliml  luuctions;  and  in  particular  in  the  admission 
to  the  oflice  of  tlic  holy  ministry,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  pastoral  relation,  and  that  they  are  subject  to 
be  compelled  to  intrude  ministers  on  reclaiming  con- 
gregations in  opposition  to  the  fimdamenlal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church,  and  llieir  views  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  to  tlie  liberties  of  Christ's  people. 

"Second,  That  the  said  Civil  Courts  have  power 
to  interfere  with  and  interdict  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  administration  of  ordinances  as  author- 
izeil  and  enjoined  by  the  Church  Courts  of  the 
Establishment. 

"Third,  That  the  said  Civil  Courts  have  power  to 
suspend  spiritual  censures  pronounced  by  the  Church 
Courts  of  the  Establishmeni  against  ministers  and 
probal  loners  of  the  Church,  and  to  interdict  their 
execution  .-is  to  .spiritual  effects,  functions,  and  privi- 
leges. 

"  Funrth,'\'\vM  the  said  Civil  Courts  have  power 
to  reduce  and  set  aside  the  sentences  of  the  Church 
Courts  of  the  Establishment  deposing  ministers 
from  the  oftice  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  depriving 
probationers  of  their  license  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
with  reference  to  the  spiritual  status,  t'unctions,  and 
l)rivileges  of  such  ministers  and  probationers — re- 
storing thent  to  the  spiritual  ollice  and  status  of 
which  the  Church  Courts  had  deprived  them. 

"  Fij'lh,  That  the  said  Civil  Courts  have  power  to 
deteimine  on  the  right  to  sit  a-s  members  of  the  su- 
preme and  other  jiuiicatorles  of  the  Church  by  law 
established,  and  to  issue  interdicts  against  sitting 
and  voting  therein,  irrespective  of  the  judgment  and 
determination  of  the  said  judicjitories, 

"Sixth,  That  the  said  Civil  Courts  have  power  to 
supersede  the  majority  of  a  Church  Court  of  the 
Eslaldishment,  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  its  s]]iri- 
tlial  functions  as  a  Church  Court,  and  to  authorize 
the  minority  to  exercise  the  s;iid  I'unclious,  in  op- 
position to  the  Court  itself,  and  to  the  superior  judi- 
catories of  the  Establishment. 

"Seventh,  That  the  said  Civil  Courts  have  power  to 
stay  processes  of  discipline  pending  bcl'ore  Courts 
of  the  Church  by  law  established,  and  to  interdict 
such  ('ourts  from  proceeding  therein. 

"  EiijhOi,  That  no  pastor  of  a  congregation  can  be 
admitted  into  the  Church  Courts  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  allowed  to  rule,  as  well  as  to  teach,  agree- 
ably to  the  institution  of  the  office  by  the  Head  of 


the  (!hm'ch,  wr  to  sit  in  any  of  the  judicatories  of 
the  Church,  interior  or  supreme — and  that  no  addi- 
tional provision  can  be  made  for  the  exercise  of 
sjiiriiual  discipline  among  the  members  of  the  Church, 
though  not  alVecting  any  palrinionial  interests,  and 
no  aheration  inlroduceil  in  the  state  of  pa.-ioral 
superintendence  and  spiritual  discipline  in  any  par- 
ish, without  the  sanction  of  a  Civil  Court 

"All  which  jurisdiction  and  power  on  the  part  of 
the  said  Civil  Courts  severally  above  specified,  what- 
ever proceeding  may  have  given  occasion  lo  lis  ex- 
ercise, is,  in  our  opinion,  in  itself  incon.sistent  with 
Christian  liberty,  and  with  the  authority  which  the 
Head  of  the  Church  hath  conferred  on  the  Church 
alone.' 

The  document  goes  on  to  )irolest  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Church  was  now  placed, 
'•a  free  Assembly  of  the  Clunch  of  Scotland,  by  law 
established,  cannot  at  this  time  be  holden.  and  that 
an  Assembly,  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Church,  cannot  be  constituted  in 
connection  with  the  Stale  without  violating  the  con- 
ditions which  must  now,  since  the  rejection  by  the 
I.,egislature  of  the  Church's  Claim  of  liight,  be  held 
to  be  the  conditions  of  the  Establishment." 

In  the  close  of  this  solemn  protest,  the  subscribers 
claim  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  abandoning  their 
coimection  with  the  State,  while  retaining  all  lhe]>riv- 
ileges  and  exercising  all  the  functions  of  a  section  of 
Christ's  visible  Church.  ''And  linally."  they  declare, 
'■  while  firmly  asserting  the  right  and  duly  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  maintain  and  support  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  in  accordance  with  (Joil's  Word, 
and  reserving  to  ourselves  and  our  successors  to 
strive  by  all  lawful  means,  as  opportunity  shall  in 
God's  good  providence  be  ottered,  to  secure  tlie  per- 
formance of  this  duly  agreeably  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  implement  of  the  Statutes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Union 
as  miderslood  by  us  and  our  ancestors,  but  acknow- 
ledging that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
retain  the  benelits  of  the  Establishment  while  we 
cannot  comply  with  the  conditions  now  to  be  deemed 
thereto  attached — WE  pkoti;st,  that  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  it  is,  and  shall  be 
lawful  for  us,  and  such  other  connnissioners  chosen 
lo  the  Assembly  appointed  to  have  been  this  day 
holden  as  may  concm°  with  us,  to  withdraw  to  a 
separate  place  of  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
steps  for  ourselves  ami  all  who  adhere  to  us — main- 
taining with  us  the  Conlession  of  Faith,  and  Stand- 
ards of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  heretolore  imdcr- 
stood — tor  separating  in  an  orderly  way  tVom  the 
Establishment;  and  thereupon  adojiiing  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  competent  to  us,  in  hundjle  dcpeinl- 
ence  on  God's  grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for  the  advancement  of  His  glory,  the  extension  of 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  ailmiii- 
istration  of  the  afl'airs  of  CInisi's  house,  accoriling  lo 
his  holy  Word ;  and  we  do  now,  for  the  purpose 
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foresaid,  witlidraw  accordingly,  liumbly  and  .soleiiiiilv 
acknowledging  tlie  Iiand  of  tlie  Lord  in  tlie  tldngs 
wliicli  Imve  coine  upon  ns,  because  of  our  manifold 
sin.s,  and  tlie  sin.s  of  tliis  Cburcli  and  nation  :  but,  at 
the  same  lime,  with  an  assiM'ed  conviction  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  any  consequences  that  may 
follow  from  this  our  enforced  separation  from  an 
Establishment  which  we  loved  and  prized — through 
interference  with  conscience,  the  dishonour  done  to 
Christ's  crown,  and  the  rejection  of  his  sole  and 
supreme  authority  as  King  in  his  Church."  This 
document,  embodying  the  protest  against  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  civil 
power,  was  signed  by  no  fewer  than  203  mendiers 
of  Assembly. 

When  the  Moderator  had  finished  the  reading  of 
the  protest,  he  withdrew,  i'oliowed  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  clerical  and  lay  mend)prs  of  the  coin-t ;  and 
the  proces.sion,  joined  by  a  large  bodv  of  ministers, 
elders,  and  others  who  adhered  to  their  princi(iles, 
moved  in  .solenni  silence  to  Tanfield  Hall,  a  large 
building  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
city,  in  the  valley  formed  by  the  W-iter  of  Leith, 
Here  was  constituted  the  Free  Cluircli  of  Scotland, 
which,  while  reiK)uncing  the  benefits  of  an  Establish- 
ment, continues  to  adhere  to  the  standanls  and  to 
maintain  the  doctrine,  discipline,  wor.ship,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Clialmers 
was  chosen  as  their  first  iModera'or,  ami  the  ordinary 
business  was  proceeded  with  according  to  the  nsii.al 
forms.  On  Tuesday,  the  2.3d  of  Mav,  the  ministers 
and  professors,  to  the  number  of  474,  soleundy  sub- 
scribed th(!  Deed  of  Demission,  formally  renouncing 
all  claim  to  the  benefices  which  they  had  held  in 
connection  with  the  Establishment,  declaring  ihem 
to  be  vacant,  and  consenting  to  iheir  being  dealt 
with  as  such.  Thus,  by  a  regular  legal  instrument, 
the  ministei'S  completed  their  separation  from  the 
Establishment;  and  the  Fi'ce  Church  of  Scotland  as- 
sumed the  position  of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  de- 
nomination, holding  the  same  doctrines,  maintaining 
the  same  ecclesiastical  framework,  and  observing  the 
same  forms  of  worship  as  had  been  received  and  oh- 
served  in  the  National  Church,  In  fact,  they  had 
abandoned  nothing  but  the  emhiwrnents  of  the  Stale, 
arid  even  these  tliey  had  abandoned,  not  fmm  any 
change  in  their  view.s  as  lo  the  lawfulness  of  a 
Church  I'jstahlislunent,  but  solely  because  in  their 
view  the  State  had  altercil  the  terms  on  which  the 
c<unpact  between  the  Church  and  the  State  had  been 
originally  formed. 

Tlie  Free  Church,  strong  in  ihe  convictioi)  that 
her  distinctive  principles  were  sound  and  scriptural, 
entered  upon  lier  arduous  work  with  an  humble  but 
contiding  trust  in  her  great  and  glorious  Head,  In 
preparation  for  the  new  pusilion  in  which  the  church 
would  be  |ilaceil  when  deprived  of  slate  support.  Dr. 
Ch-'dmers  had  made  arrangements  some  months  pre- 
vious lo  the  Assembly  of  1843  for  establishing  asso- 
ciations  throughout  the  countiy  with   the  view   of 


collecting  funds  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 
And  wiili  such  energy  and  activity  had  these  pre- 
parations been  carried  forward,  that  before  the  day 
of  the  Disruption  came,  687  sep.arate  .associations 
had  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  couiilry.  So  ex- 
tensive and  ardent  was  the  sympathy  felt  with  the 
moveiiieiit,  not  in  Scotland  onh',  but  Ihnnighout  the 
kingdom,  and  even  throughout  the  world,  tliat  funds 
were  liberally  contributed  from  all  quarters  in  supjiort 
of  the  cause,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the 
liistory  of  the  Free  Church,  her  income  amounted  to 
the  munificent  sum  of  £366,719  14s.  3d.  Nor  has  the 
sourceof  her  siipplyafibrded  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
being  exhausted  even  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  vears. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Sustentation  p'uiid  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry  has  reached  fhi.s  year  (1869;,  the 
gratifying  sum  of  £110,435  7s.  6d.,  yielding  an  annu- 
al salary  to  nearly  eight  hundred  ministers  of  £138. 
The  Building  Fund  for  the  ereciion  of  churches  and 
manses  amounts  this  year  to  £41,179  2s,  0,Jd.  The 
Congregational  Fund,  composed  of  ordinary  collec- 
tion,s  at  the  church-doors  on  Sabbaths,  and  a  great 
part  of  which  goes  lo  supplement  the  ministers'  sti- 
pends, is  £94,481  19s.  6d.  The  Fund  for  Missions 
and  Education  is  £55,896  lis.  There  are  various 
other  objects  connected  with  the  Free  Church  which 
it  is  unnece.ssar)'  to  detail,  but  the  sum  total  of  the 
contributions  for  the  last  year  is  £343,.377  12s.  10|d. 
an  amount  which  idainly  indicates  that  its  friends 
and  supporters  are  slill  animated  with  an  intense  and 
undiminished  attachment  to  the  principles  on  which 
this  peculiar  section  of  the  Christian  church  is  based. 
Upwards  of  eight  hundred  churches  have  been  reared 
hy  the  liberality  of  her  people,  who  are  calculated  to 
amount  to  somewhere  about  800,000.  To  the  large 
majority  of  tlie  churches  manses  or  pai"sonage-houses 
have  also  been  added.  Colleges  for  training  candi- 
dates for  the  holy  ministry  have  been  erected  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  .\herdeen,  each  of  thcni 
provided  with  an  able  stalV  of  theologicid  professors. 
The  entire  number  of  students  in  attendance  on  these 
colleges  amounts  to  about  250,  and  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase. 

Ill  connection  with  the  Free  Church  a  fund  was 
instituted  in  1848  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers, 
which  already  exceeds  £39,000.  In  addition  to  the 
home  ministry  there  aie  nearly  300  setiled  ministers 
belonging  to  this  church  in  the  diflerenl  depavlnienis 
of  the  Colonial  Held.  The  Home  Mission  and  Church 
Extension  Scheme  is  most  efticienlly  wrought,  the 
agents  in  the  employ  of  the  committee  being  no  fewer 
than  106,  including  18  ordained  ministers,  66  proba- 
tioners, 12catecliists, and  lOstudents.  Oftheterritorial 
missions  in  large  towns  there  are  nine  in  Glasgow, 
three  in  Edinburgh,  one  in  Perth,  one  in  Dundee, 
one  in  Monlrose,  and  one  in  Aberdeen.  In  the 
Foreign  Mission  field  the  Free  Church  labours  with 
great  energy  ami  marked  success.  The  two  princi- 
pal scenes  of  her  labours  are  Katfraria  .and  India; 
tlie   former   comprising    four    stations    and    tiftecti 
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oiif-slatl"ii.H ;  ilie  liiiiei-  cotiiprisiii;;  live  principal 
stRlioiis,  liomliiiy,  Puna,  Calciilla,  Madras,  ami  Na^- 
porc,  at  all  of  wliicli  iialive  coiigregalions  have  been 
I'onned  and  schools  oslablislied.  The  Scheme  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  einph)ys  elVicicnt  mis- 
sionaries at  Amsterdam,  llreslan,  Pesth,  ({alatz,  and 
Constantinople.  In  all  its  operations  indeed,  wliether 
at  home  or  abroad,  tlie  Free  Cluircli  exhibits  a  vi- 
tality and  energetic  power  which  have  gained  for  it 
a  liiiih  place  anioni;  Clirislian  chnrclies. 

SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CIIUKCII.  At  an 
early  period  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reformed 
religion  into  Scotland,  attempts  began  to  be  made, 
which  were  renewed  on  various  subseipicnt  occasions, 
to  establish  an  episcopal  form  of  church  govermnent 
in  the  coimtry.  Such  attempts  were  sternly  resisted 
bj'  the  great  body  botli  of  the  ministers  and  |)eopIe. 
In  1572,  througli  tlie  inlhience  of  tlie  Regent  Morton, 
the  titles  of  archbishop,  bishop,  &c.,  were  conferred 
upon  certain  ministers.  Tliese  not  having  received 
episco])al  ordination,  and  not  exercising  any  share  in 
tlie  government  of  the  chnrcli,  were  termed  by  way 
of  derision  Tukliaii  bisliops.  liut  however  con- 
temptible these  nominal  dignitaries  in  themselves, 
the  last  hours  of  John  Knox  were  embittered  by  tlie 
thought  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce 
into  Scotland  the  estate  of  bishops.  At  length, 
without  interfering  with  the  civil  privileges  of  these 
prelates,  the  General  Assembly,  in  1575,  declared 
that  "the  name  of  bishop  is  injurie  to  all  tliem 
that  has  a  particular  tlock  over  the  which  he  has 
ane  peculiar  charge;"  and  .again  in  1580,  that 
"  the  office  of  ane  bisliop  as  it  is  now  used  and  com- 
monly taken  witliiii  this  realm,  has  no  sure  warraiid, 
authority,  or  good  ground  out  of  the  Scripture  of 
God,  but  is  brouglit  in  by  folly  and  corruption  to 
the  great  overthrow  of  the  Kirk  of  God." 

But  obnoxious  though  Episcojiacy  has  always  been 
to  the  Scottish  people,  James  VI.  was  unwearied  in 
his  endeavours  during  his  whole  reign,  but  more  espe- 
cially after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
to  thrust  bishops  upon  his  nortliern  subjects.  To 
Charles  II.,  however,  must  be  traced  the  origin  of 
that  Epi.-copacy,  a  representative  of  which  still 
exists  ill  Scotland  in  the  Scollis/i  Episcopal  Church. 
No  sooner  had  tlie  perfidious  king  been  seated 
on  the  throne  (lian  he  proceeded  to  take  steps 
for  supplanting  Presbytery  by  Episcopacy.  With 
this  view  lie  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Scottish 
Council  in  August  1001.  declaring  his  firm  resolution 
"10  iiiler|iose  our  royal  autliority  for  restoring  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  its  right  goveiiiment  by 
bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late  troubles."  This 
was  followed  by  the  summoning  of  a  Parliament, 
which  formally  proclaimed  the  re-establishment  of 
Episcopacy,  with  little  resistance  on  llie  part  of  tlie 
Presbyterians  of  the  lime,  chiefly  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate dissensions  which  then  prevailed  between 
the  lieso/iitioncrs  and  Prutesters.  The  great  mass  of 
the   people,    however,   were   decidedly  attached   to 


Presbytery,  and  not  one  of  (lie  courts  of  the  church 
peritioned  in  favour  of  Eiiiscopacy  except  the  synod 
of  Aberdeen. 

The  first  ministers  selected  by  Charles  to  fill  the 
office  of  bishops  were  Sharp,  Fairfoul,  Hamilton, 
anil  Leighton,  who  were  summoned  to  l^ondon.  and 
consecrated  to  the  episcopate  in  Westminster  Abbev. 
On  their  return  to  Scotland  tlie  newly-made  bishops 
were  restored  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  all  their 
ancient  prerogatives,  spiritual  and  temporal.  But 
no  enactment  could  avail  to  obtain  for  them  the  re- 
spect or  obedience  of  tlie  clergy.  A  proclamation, 
accordingly,  was  i.ssued,  banishing  all  those  ministers 
from  their  manses,  iiarishes,  and  dioceses,  who  had 
been  admitted  since  1049,  when  patronage  was  abol- 
ished, unless  they  obtained  a  presentation  from  the 
lawful  patron,  and  collation  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  betore  the  1st  of  November.  In  consequence 
of  this  act  and  proclamation  nearly  400  ministers 
were  ejected  from  (heir  charges — an  event  which,  as 
the  younger  M'Crie  well  remarks,  "  did  more  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  populace  from  the  bishops 
than  any  other  plan  that  could  have  been  devised." 
Driven  from  their  congregations,  the  ejected  Miin 
isters  held  field  meetings  or  conventicles,  to  which 
the  people  Hocked  in  great  numbers,  thus  giving 
grievous  otTence  to  the  prelates,  who.  seeing  their 
curates  deserted,  procured  an  Act  ordaining  that  all 
ministers  who  ventured  to  preach  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  bishops  should  be  punished  as  seditious 
persons,  and  that  all  absentees  from  their  own  parish 
eluirches  should  be  subject  to  certain  pains  and  pen- 
alties. This  Act,  which  received  the  name  of  the 
bishop's  drag-net,  was  rigorously  put  in  force  to  the 
annoyance  and  oppre.ssion  of  multitudes.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1004,  finding  otiior  measures  inetTectual,lhe 
prelates  instituted  a  new  court,  composed  of  bishops 
and  Laymen,  designed  to  punish  all  who  opposed  I  lie 
government  of  the  church  by  bishops.  Tliough  only 
in  operation  for  two  years,  this  extraordinary  tribu- 
nal carried  actively  into  eflect  the  ecclesiastical  laws, 
banishing  or  imprisoning  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  perpetrating  so  iiiaiiv  pal- 
pable acts  of  injustice,  that  it  wa.s  doomed  to  a  speedy 
abolition. 

The  history  of  the  Covicnantkrs  (which  see.)  ex- 
hibits the  severities  and  cruel  per.sccutions  by  which 
Episcopacy  was  maintained  until  the  Revoluiion  of 
1G88,  when  Presbyterianism  was  finally  established 
as  the  national  religion  of  Scotland.  The  stale  of 
the  Ejiiscopal  Church  at  this  time  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Maisden  in  his  'History  of  Clirislian  Churches 
and  Sects:" — "There  were  two  archiepiscopal  pro- 
vinces, St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow;  the  lornier  con- 
tained the  bishoprics  of  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Caith- 
ness, Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  Edinburgh,  Moray, Orkney, 
and  Ross;  the  latter,  tho.se  of  Argyle,  Galloway,  and 
the  Islands.  Tlie  clergymen  were  about  nine  hun- 
dred. The  livings  were  very  poor;  neither  of  the 
three  bishoprics  of  Edinburgh,  Brechin,  or  Dunblane, 
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about  tliis  period,  were  wortli  a  liiiiidred  pounds 
a-year.  Some  of  tlie  EpiscopHliaii  clergy  followed 
tlie  course  of  tlie  revolution,  and  transferred  tlieir 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary ;  but  tlie  greater 
part  declined  the  oath  of  allegiance,  refused  to  pray 
in  public  for  the  new  sovereigns,  and  were  dispos- 
sessed of  their  livings.  These  formed  an  union  with 
the  English  non-jurors,  and  the  history  of  the  two 
bodies  is  closely  entwined  for  ninety  years,  until  the 
non -jurors  disappeared.  The  Scotch  bishops  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  this  party,  and  the  Epis- 
copalians were  regarded  in  consequence  as  disaffected 
to  the  state.  The  bishops  were  ejected  from  their 
sees;  but  they  sutfered  no  further  interruption,  and 
some  of  them  continued  to  officiate  privately  in  their 
episcojjal  capacity;  and  the  clergy  who  consented  to 
accept  the  new  state  of  thiiigs  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  benefices  ;  but  as  they  had  no  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was  mider- 
stood  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  its  judica- 
tories." 

The  accession  of  Queen  Anne  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians;  and  in  consequence  of 
a  strong  ap]ieal  made  to  her  for  relief,  she  wrote  to 
the  Privy  Council,  expressing  her  royal  will  and 
pleasure  that  the  Episcopal  clergy  should  be  per- 
mitted the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  without  let 
or  hindrance.  This  act  of  toleration  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Presbyterians,  but  it  was  all  the  more 
generous  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  that  they  declined 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  fauiilv,  and 
still  maintained  their  adherence  to  the  exiled  bouse 
of  Stuart. 

The  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  which 
took  place  in  1707,  was  productive  of  no  benefit  to 
the  Scottish  Episcopalians.  An  attempt  was  made 
soon  after  to  introduce  the  English  lituigy  into  the  ser- 
vice of  an  Episcopal  chapel  which  had  been  opened  in 
Edinburgh.  The  General  Assembly  took  alarm,  and 
passed  an  act  alleging  this  iiniovation  to  be  an  in- 
fringement on  the  terms  of  union,  besides  being  dan- 
gerous to  the  Church  and  contrary  to  the  Confession. 
The  offending  ininister,  Greenshields,  though  disown- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  church  courts, 
was  formally  deposed  by  tbem  from  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  and  even  apprehended  by  the  magistrates, 
and  imprisoned,  until  released  by  an  order  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  similar  attempt  to  introduce 
the  English  Prayer-book  into  an  Episcopal  cliajiel 
in  Glasgow  led  to  a  riot  which,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  public  authorities,  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  serious  consequences.  Such  unseemly 
commotions  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Englisli 
govermnent,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Act  of  Toleration. 

The  rebellion  of  1715.  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender, 
was  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians,  who,  from  their  well-known 
leanings  towards  the  Stiuirt  family,  were  regarded 
with  no  little  suspicion  and  distrust.  Numbers  of 
their   congregations   were   dispersed,    their   chapels 


closed,  and  their  clergy  treated  with  severity,  and 
ill  some  instances  connnitted  to  prison.  Nor  were 
the  non-jurors  unjustly  suspected  of  siding  with  the 
rebels.  The  Episcopal  clergy  of  Aberdeen  openly 
presented  a  complimentary  address  to  the  Pretender, 
styling  themselves  his  majesty's  most  loyal  and  duti- 
ful subjects.  And  among  the  rebels  taken  prisoners 
by  the  royalist  soldiers  were  found  two  sons  of  Scot- 
tish bishops.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  part  which 
they  thus  took  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  bouse,  an 
Act  was  passed  in  1719,  which  permitted  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  on  swearing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  resume 
their  official  duties,  and  to  use  the  English  liturgy. 
Some  were  even  allowed  to  conduct  public  worship 
without  being  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
This  tolerant  spirit  continued  to  be  manifested  to- 
wards them  till  the  rebellion  of  1745,  when  their 
marked  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  ex- 
posed them  to  merited  obloquy  and  severe  handling. 
Their  numbers  had  before  this  time  been  much  re- 
duced from  various  causes,  but  most  of  all  from  the 
bitter  dissensions  which  had  sprung  up  among  the 
Episcopalians  theinselves.  From  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  the  body  bad  made  use  of  a  communion  office 
which  diffisred  from  the  communion  office  of  the 
Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England  chiefly  by 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  commemorative  sac- 
rifice of  the  eucharist,  and  asserting  that  Christ  is 
verily  and  indeed  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful.  The  use  of  this 
communion  office,  containing  as  it  does  such  objec- 
tionable statements,  has  been  a  ground  of  quarrel 
among  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church  throughout  its  whole  history.  At  one 
period  the  disputed  points  were  actually  referred  to 
the  Pretender  by  both  of  the  contending  parties  as, 
in  their  view,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
Such  at  length  was  the  combined  influence  of  their 
internal  quarrels,  and  the  opposition  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  the  Presbyterians  on  the 
other,  that  when  the  second  rebellion  of  1745  broke 
out  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  were  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful.  But  though  few  in  number,  their 
hostility  to  the  house  of  Hanover  was  open  and  un- 
disguised. The  royalists,  accordingly,  destroyed 
their  meeting-houses,  and  compelled  their  clergy  to 
seek  refuge  in  flight.  An  act  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  non-juring  nnnisters  from  officiating  without  hav- 
ing taken  the  oaths,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment 
for  the  first  offence,  and  transportation  for  the  sec- 
ond. To  prevent  their  congregations  from  meeting 
for  public  worship,  an  assembly  of  five  persons  was 
declared  illegal,  aiul  by  a  subsequent  act  in  17-)G 
every  person  frequenting  such  illegal  meetings  wtis 
required  to  give  information  under  a  penalty  of  line 
and  imprisonment.  The  act  was  revived  in  1748, 
and  the  E[)iscopal  ministers  were  permitted  to  offi- 
ciate only  in  their  own  houses.  This  state  of  niat- 
ters  continued  until  the  accession  of  George  111.  in 
1760. 
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The  Scotlisli  Comimiiiion  Oirice  wiis  nivisuil  by  the 
bishops  in  ITO"),  anil  assiuncd  llie  lonii  in  wliicli  it 
(•'•ntiiiMos  iIdwii  to  tln>  present  day,  nnil  from  that 
veai-  the  Sooliish  ICpiscopal  Cliuiv.h  lias  boon  in  the 
liabit  of  iisini;  llie  Kiiglish  liturgy  in  Divine  service, 
with  the  exciplioii  ot' the  connniinion  oHke.  A  pe- 
ciiliai'  hnnoiM"  was  ivsei'ved  foi'  this  church  in  liaving 
consecrated,  iji  1784,  the  lirst  bishop  for  America, 
Dr.  Sainnel  Seabiny,  bishop  of  Conneclicnf.     (See 

KnstOfAI.  (PiIOTF.STANT'!  CllUltUlI  OV  .\MRIiICA.) 
The  Seotti.sh  Episcopalians  having  thus  set  the  ex- 
aniplc,  the  Church  of  England  .songlil  and  obtained 
an  act  of  P;irlianient  in  1787,  empowering  the  .-Vrcli- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Uishop  of  London  to 
consecrate  three  bishops  for  the  dioceses  of  Pemisyl- 
vania.  New  York,  .and  Virginia. 

The  death  of  Charles  Edw:ird,  the  last  of  the  Sm- 
arts, pl.-xced  the  non-jurors  in  Scotland  on  an  entirely 
new  footing,  all  didienliios  in  the  way  of  acknow- 
ledging (he  Ilanoverl.-in  family  being  thereby  re- 
moved. The  Scoltisli  bishops,  accordingly,  held  a 
meeting  at  .-Vberdcen,  when  they  formally  resolved 
to  olTer  llioir  allegiance  to  the  then  reigning  sove- 
reign, George  III.  Having  now  abandoned  their 
position  a.s  a  non-juring  church,  an  act  was  parsed  in 
1702  repealing  the  penal  laws  which  b.ad  been  in 
force  against  the  Jacobites  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne,  (leorge  I.,  and  George  II.,  but  at  the  .s.ame 
time  ret)niriiig  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  to 
fake,  the  usual  oaths,  subscribe  the  Thirty-Nine  Ar- 
ticles, and  pray  by  name  for  the  king  and  royal  fa- 
mily. The  .s.'iine  act  coiitaijied  a  clause  prohibiting 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  clergy  from  olliciating  in 
Englaml,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been 
ordained  by  some  bi.^hop  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  of  Ireland.  This  prohibition  coutinuful  in  force 
until  1840,  when  an  act  w;is  passed  permitting  the 
clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
l.iud  to  ofliciate  in  Englaiul,  "  only  with  the  special 
permission  of  the  bishop  in  writing,  such  permission 
extending  only  to  two  Sundays  at  a  time." 

M  a  meeting  in  1817  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
bishops  and  clergy,  a  body  of  canons  wjis  drawn  up 
for  their  guidance  in  the  exercise  of  goveiinncnt  and 
discipline.  These  canons  recoginze  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  Englaiul  as  the  stand.ird 
of  their  t'aith,  atid  while  the  English  commmdon 
olTice  Is  permitted  to  be  used,  the  twenty-first  canon 
enacts  that  "  from  re.spect  for  the  authority  which 
originally  sanctioned  the  Scotch  liturgy,  ami  tor 
other  sufficient  re.isons,  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  the 
Scotch  connjiuniori  office  continue  to  be  held  of 
primary  authority  in  this  Church,  and  that  it  shall 
be  used  not  oidy  in  all  consecrations  of  bishops,  but 
.il.so  at  the  opening  of  all  general  synods."  In 
C(niseqncnce  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  adhere  to  their  separate 
communion  office,  several  congregations  have  se|)a- 
rated  from  the  body,  and  lake  the  name  of  English 
EpiKCopaliiins,  dccliinng  to  acknowledge  the  authority 


of  the  Scotch  bishops,  and  lo  hold  communion  with 
a  church  which  maintains  unsound  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist.  Of  these  there  are  at 
present  lit'tceii  congregations  in  dilVerent  pans  of 
Scotland. 

Throughout  llu;  last  ccutmy,  while  Scoliish  Epis- 
cop.icy  was  nou-jnrijig  in  its  character,  the  bi>hop.H 
laid  aside  their  titles;  but  from  an  early  period  of 
the  pre>ent  century  they  have  resumeil  them,  al- 
though the  courts  of  law  refuse  to  recognize  episco- 
pal titles  in  Sculland.  There  are  at  present  seven 
Scotch  bishojis,  but  no  .irchbishop.  The  bishops 
meet  in  synod  regularly  every  year.  Provincial 
synods  are  also  held  in  the  several  dioceses.  A 
general  sjniod  is  Qccasionally  coiivoke<l,  con.sisting 
of  the  bishops,  the  deans,  ami  one  clerical  delegate 
tVom  each  dioce.san  synod.  This  synod  has  jiowcr 
to  alter  and  abrogate  the  canons  or  enact  new  ones. 

'•Although  the  Scottish  ('hnrch,"  lo  use  the  l:ui- 
guage  of  one  of  her  own  mirdsiei.s,  '■  is  numerieallv 
a  small  body,  ompared  with  the  flocking  sects  sur- 
rounding her,  she  is  still  composed  of  the  wealthiest 
landi'd  proprietors,  whose  united  incomes  exceed 
Tillti;!';  Jltl.l.lONS  sterling  annually  !  Yet  the  Scot- 
tisli  clergy  are  the  poorest  in  the  Christian  world, 
and  in  very  many  instances  have  great  difficulty  in 
struggling  through  the  year.  Their  itiininiiun  in- 
come, as  fixed  by  the  EpiscopiU  Society,  is  £100  per 
animm ;  and,  as  few  of  them  have  privale  incomes, 
in  many  cases  that  must  be  the  maximum  also.  Some 
one  or  two,  doubtless,  have  £.300,  or  £400.  or  £.iOO 
even;  but  the  Country  and  Highland  Charges  are 
almost  all  upon  the  Society's  resources.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  the  clergy  officiated  iu  many 
places  gratuitously  to  two  or  three  staiions,  and 
even  built  and  sustained  tlie  chapel.s  out  of  their 
own  hard-earned  finances.  The  strengili  of  dis- 
senting bodies  lies  in  mmierieal  force;  and  although 
!hey  liave  few  of  the  high  and  rich  classes  amcng 
them,  they  include  vast  numbers  of  that  middle  rank, 
whose  couiribntions  are  always  more  ready,  and  even 
proportionally  infinitely  more  liberal  than  those  of 
the  aristocratic  race.  On  the  other  baud,  the  Scot- 
tish Church  has  few  of  the  middling  class,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  two  extreme  sections  of  society,  whereof 
the  one  cannot,  the  other  cares  not  to  support  her 
measures." 

The  bishops  .are  elected  by  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  uniformly  conlinne  even  after  their  election 
to  be  pastors  of  churche.s.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
episcopal  office  they  claim  no  more  than  the  spiritual 
authority  derived  to  them  from  Jesus  Christ,  the 
great  Head  of  the  Churchman  aiubority  which  is 
paternal  rallier  than  magisterial.  One  of  the  bishops 
is  elecleil  prinnis  or  chief  bishop  during  pleasure, 
there  having  been  lU)  archbishops  iji  Scotland  since 
the  Revolution.  The  seven  bishoprics  are  these: — 
the  diocese  of  Aberdeen;  the  united  diocese  of  St. 
Amlrews,  Dimkeld,  and  Dunblane;  the  uniteil  dio- 
cese of  iloray  and  Uuss ;  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh ; 
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the  diocese  of  Argvle  and  tlie  Isles;  the  diocese 
of  Brecliin ;  the  diocese  of  Glnsgow.  The  number 
of  olficiiitiiig  clei'gNMiien  (liroiigliout  Scotland  belong- 
ing to  tlie  dilierent  dioceses  amounts  to  1(50.  In  1800 
a  fund  was  estaljlislied,  which  is  still  in  operation, 
for  the  pm'pose  of  secni'ing  a  small  provision  for  the 
bishops  and  some  of  the  more  necessitons  of  the 
clergy  of  this  Chnrch.  The  only  income  which  the 
bishops  derive  is  from  this  sonroe,  and  the  provisions 
are  exceedingly  sinall.  Another  Society,  entitled  the 
Scoitish  Episcopal  CInirch  Society,  was  formed  in 
1838,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poorer  clergy,  as 
well  as  to  assist  in  forming  new  congregations.  An 
educational  institution  in  connection  with  tliis  chnrcli 
was  formed  in  1841  at  Glenalmond  in  Pertlisliire, 
under  the  name  of  Trinity  College,  its  object  being 
not  only  to  prepare  stiulent.,  for  the  holv  niijiistry, 
but  also  to  supply  a  liberal  education  for  the  sons  of 
the  wealthier  members  of  the  Church.  Another 
magnilicent  college  has  been  erected  at  Cimibrae. 

For  a  long  period  the  Scoitish  Episcopal  Church 
li<as  been  regarded  as  holding  principles  .akin  to  those 
of  the  High  Church  party  in  the  Church  of  England: 
and  that  this  idea  is  not  without  foundation  was 
clearly  aeen  by  the  sympathy  manifested  with  the 
Tract.ari.an  party  in  the  Gorhain  case.  Of  late  the 
bishops  met  in  synod  have  done  much  to  vindicate 
their  Church  from  the  charge  of  semi-jiopish  leanings 
by  their  ecclesiastical  censure  pronounced  upon  a  min- 
ister belonging  to  their  body  who  had  published 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
holy  sacrament,  which  they  considered  as  inconsis- 
tent with  sound  doctrine,  and  ;ipproaching  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  erroneous  dogmas  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

SCRIBES,  a  class  of  men  of  great  repute  among 
the  ancient  Jews  as  being  teacliers  of  ihe  law  of 
Muses.  They  are  called  in  the  New  Testament 
"doctors  of  the  law,"  and  sometimes  "lawyers." 
The  office  of  a  Scribe  is  said  to  have  been  tirst  insti- 
tuted about  B.  c.  500,  iunnediately  at'ler  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  Ezra  is  alleged  to  have  been  the 
lir.st  who  exercised  the  office.  The  Scribes  were  the 
most  learjied  body  of  men  in  the  Jewish  nation. 
Most  of  them  were  .sprung  front  the  tribe  of  Levi ; 
some,  however,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  re- 
ceived the  luvme  of  scribes  of  the  people.  The  chief 
business  of  the  latter  class  was  to  copy  the  sacred 
writings;  and  they  were  also  employed  in  writing 
out  p.as.s.ages  for  the  phylacteries,  short  sentences  to 
be  Kxed  upon  the  door-i^osts,  bills  of  contract  or  di- 
vorce, and  other  matters  of  civil  or  religious  interest. 
They  exercised,  besides,  the  office  of  public  notaries  in 
the  Sanhedrims  and  com-ts  of  justice.  To  qualify 
tlieui  for  their  duties  they  were  tr.ained  up  in  one  or 
other  of  the  forty-eight  aciidemies  belonging  to  the 
Levilical  tribe.  The  higher  scribes  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  exposition  of  the  Law  in  public,  and 
hence  they  are  described  as  sitting  "  in  Moses'  seat." 
They  presided  in  the  courts  of  jiLstice,  ami  sometimes 


were  styled  Fathers  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  Scribes 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  were  generally  classed  with 
the  Pharisees,  not  oidy  as  chiefly  belonging  to  that 
sect,  but  as  coinciding  with  them  in  the  glosses  ami 
interpretations  which  they  put  upon  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. 

SCRIPTUR.\LISTS,  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  Protestants  on  account  of  their  fundamenlal  doc- 
trine that  the  Scriplures  arc  the  oidy  sufficient  rule 
of  faith  and  obedieiice.  The  Jews  also  occasionally 
use  the  same  word  to  denote  those  who  reject  the 
Mislma  ,and  adhere  solely  to  the  Old  Testament 
scriptiu'es. 

SCRIPTURES.     SeeBini.E. 

SCROBICULI,  a  name  given  among  the  ancient 
Romans  to  altars  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  in- 
fern.al  deities.  They  consisted  of  cavities  dug  in  the 
earth,  into  which  libations  were  poiu'ed. 

SCRUTINY,  one  of  the  three  canonical  modes  of 
electing  .a  Pope  in  the  Romish  church.  This,  which 
is  almost  invariably  the  mcjde  followed,  is  thus  man- 
aged. Blank  schedules  are  supplied  to  each  of  the 
cardinals,  who  tills  them  up  with  his  own  name  and 
that  of  the  individual  for  whom  he  votes.  If  there 
are  found  to  be  two-lhirds  of  the  voles  in  favour  of 
one  person,  he  is  considered  as  duly  elected  ;  but  if 
there  are  not  two-thirds  in  favour  of  any  one,  the 
cardinals  proceed  to  a  second  vole  by  AcCKSSUS 
(which  see). 

SE-B.\PTISTS,  a  small  and  obscure  sect,  which 
was  formed  in  England  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  one  John  Smith  of  Amster- 
dam, who  mainlained  that  it  was  lawful  for  every 
one  to  baptize  himself.  There  is  a  small  sect  in 
Russia  who  bold  that  every  one  ought  to  baptize 
himself,  because,  as  they  maintain,  there  is  no  one 
on  earth  sufficiently  holy  to  administer  this  ordinance 
aright.  This  sect  of  sell'-baptizers  is  called  S.^MO- 
KltESTSCHENTSl  (which  see).  The  charge  was  made 
against  Simon  Menno,  the  fomuler  of  the  JIennon- 
iTiiS  (which  see),  of  having  baptized  himself;  but  it 
is  denied  by  his  followers, 

SEBUAXS,  a  sect  of  the  Samaritans  originated 
by  Sebua  or  Sebuiah,  who,  partly  to  suit  their  own 
convenience,  and  partly  through  hostility  to  the  Jews, 
kei)t  the  sacred  festivals  at  difi'erent  periods  from  the 
Jews ;  namely,  the  P.assover  and  Pentecost  in  au- 
tumn, and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  time  usually 
allotted  for  the  Passover.  This  sect  was  not  per- 
mitted to  worship  .along  with  the  other  Samaritans 
in  the  temjile  on  Mount  Gerizim. 

SECEDERS,  a  name  a[iplied  in  Scotland  to  those 
bodies  of  Christians  wluj  have  separated  from  the 
National  Church  on  grounds  not  inijilylng  a  disagree- 
ment with  its  constitution  and  standards,  In  which 
latter  case  they  are  termed  Dlssi'.NTlCRS  (which  see). 
The  Reformed  Presbyterians,  for  example,  are  right- 
ly called  Dissenters,  because  they  dissented  from 
the  Established  Church  on  the  ground  that  its  con- 
stitution   was    vitally   affected    by    the    Revolution 
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Settlement.  The  four  brcl liven,  on  tlie  other  Iiand, 
who  lel't  the  Established  Clinrch  in  1732,  were  with 
equal  propnety  termed  Scca/frs,  becanse,  still  ad- 
hering to  the  constitiilion  and  standards  of  the 
church,  they  qiiiiled  its  connnnnion  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  of  patronage  wa<  arbitrarily  enforced 
by  the  inajoritv  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  min- 
isters were  settled  in  parishes  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Christian  people.  As  soon,  however,  as  tlie 
Seceders  assumed  the  position  of  hostility  to  the 
Church  as  an  Establishment,  or  as  a  Church  in 
alliance  with  the  Slate,  they  became  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  Dissenters. 

SECESSION  CHUltCH  (U.niti;d}.  a  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  in  Scotland  formed  by  the  re- 
union of  the  two  sections  of  the  Secession  Church, 
— the  Associate  General  (Anliburghcr)  Synod  and 
the  Associate  (nnrgher)  Sijnod.  After  several  pre- 
liminary negotiations,  which  were  conducted  with 
the  most  remarkable  cordiality  on  both  sides,  the 
union  was  effected  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8tli  Septem- 
ber, 1820.  The  basis  of  Union,  as  llnally  adopted, 
was  as  follows  : — 

"Without  interfering  with  the  right  of  private 
jiidixinent  respecting  the  groinids  of  separation,  both 
])arties  shall  carefidly  abstain  from  agitating,  in 
future,  the  questions  which  occasioned  it;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  burgess-oath,  both  synods  agree  to  use 
what  mav  appear  to  them  the  most  proper  means 
for  obtaining  the  abolition  of  that  religious  clause, 
which  occasioned  the  religious  strife,  in  those  towns 
where  it  may  still  exist. 

"Art.  1.  We  hold  the  Word  of  God,  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  aiul  New  Testaments, 
as  the  only  rule  of  failh  and  manners. 

".A.rt.  II.  We  retain  the  AVesfniinster  Confession 
of  Faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
as  the  confession  of  our  faith,  expressive  of  the  sense 
in  which  we  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures, — it 
being  always  understood,  however,  that  we  do  not 
approve  or  require  an  approbation  of  any  thing  in 
those  books,  or  in  any  other,  which  teaches,  or  mjiy 
be  thought  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and 
intolerant  principles  of  religion. 

"Art.  HI.  Tlie  Presbyterian  form  of  cliureli 
government,  without  any  superiority  of  office  to  that 
of  a  teaching  presbyter,  and  in  a  due  subordination 
of  church  judicatories,  being  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  we  acknowledge,  as  founded  upon, 
and  agreeable  to,  the  Word  of  God,  .shall  be  the 
government  of  the  United  Church;  and  tlie  Direc- 
tory, as  heretofore,  shall  bo  retained  as  a  compilation 
of  excellent  rules. 

"  Art.  IV.  AVe  consider  as  valid  those  re.isons 
of  Secession  from  the  prevailing  jiarty  in  the  judica- 
tories of  the  Est.-iblished  Clnu'ch,  which  are  stated  in 
the  Testimony  that  was  approved  of,  and  published 
by,  the  Associate  Presbytery;  particularly  the  suf- 
ferance of  error  without  adequate  censure;  the  set- 
tling of  ministers  by  palronnge,  even  in  reclaiming 


congregations;  the  neglect  or  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline; the  restraint  of  ministerial  freedom  in  testilV- 
ing  against  nialaihninistration ;  the  refu.sal  of  that 
party  to  be  reclaimed.  And  we  find  the  grounds  of 
Secession  from  the  judicatories  of  the  Established 
Church  in  some  respects  incre.ised,  instead  of  being 
diminished, 

''.■\rt,  V,  AVe  cherish  an  unfeigned  veneration 
for  our  reforming  ancestors,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  bcnelils  which  accrue  to  us, 
from  their  noble  and  successful  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  ajiprove  of  the 
method  adopted  by  them  for  mutual  excitement  and 
encouragement,  by  solemn  confederation  and  vows 
to  God.  AA'e  acknowledge  that  we  are  imder  high 
obligations  to  inaintaiu  and  prosecute  the -work  of 
reformation  begun,  and  to  a  great  extent  carried  on, 
by  them;  and  we  assert,  that  public  religious  vowing 
or  covenant iiig,  is  a  moral  duty,  to  be  practised  when 
the  circumstances  of  Providence  require  it ;  but  as 
the  duty,  from  its  nature,  is  occasional,  not  slated, 
and  as  there  is,  and  may  be,  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
res|iecting  the  scason.-dileiiess  of  it,  we  agree  that, 
while  no  obstruction  shall  be  thrown  in  the  way,  but 
every  scriptural  facility  shall  be  afforded  to  those 
who  have  clearness  to  proceed  in  it,  yet  its  observ- 
ance sli.all  not  be  required  of  any,  in  order  to  church 
communion. 

"Art.  VI.  A  Formula  shall  be  made  up  from  the 
Formulas  already  existing,  suited  to  the  United 
Secession  Church." 

Thus  was  healed  a  breach  in  the  Secession  Chtircli 
in  Scolland  which  li.ad  existed  for  seventy-three 
years.  The  two  bodies  at  their  reunion  were  nearly 
crpial  in  numerical  sirenglli,  the  Associate  Synod 
consisting  of  139  ministers,  while  the  General  Asso- 
ciate Synod  consisted  of  123;  making  a  total  of  262. 
The  tirst  step  which  was  taken  by  the  United  Svnod 
was  to  publish  a  Summary  of  their  Principles,  with 
the  view  of  forming  a  directory  for  the  admission  of 
members.  A  new  formula  of  questions  was  also 
prepared  to  be  employed  in  licensing  preachers  and 
in  ordaining  ministers  and  elders.  A  small  body  of 
ministers  and  laymen  jirolested  against  the  union  on 
I  he  ground  that  it  did  not  allijrd  sufticient  sccnritv  for 
the  miiinteuance  of  the  i>ublic  cause  of  the  Secession. 
These  accordingly  tormcd  them.selves  into  a  sejiarate 
denomination  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  (Anti- 
hnrrjher)  Sijnod,  commonly  called  Protestors;  a  body 
which,  in  1827, united  with  ihe  Constitutional  Associate 
PrcJibi/ten/,  thus  constituting  the  Associate  Si/»od  of 
Original  Seceders.  (See  Original  Seckdeks,  As- 
sociate Synod  of.) 

One  of  the  earliest  developed  and  most  pleasing 
features  of  the  United  Secession  Church  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  their  missionaries.  "  No 
longer  satisfied,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "  with  sending 
out  an  occasional  missionary,  or  forwarding  an  occa- 
sional contribution  to  desiiliite  regions,  or  allowing 
the  liberality  of  its  people  to  find  its  wav,  tis  it  might, 
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into  the  treasiM-y  of  some  gpiieial  society,  it  was  de- 
tenniried  to  adopt  a  mission  of  its  own,  wliicli  slionld 
gather  round  it  tlie  interest  and  eidist  tlie  jirayers  of 
tlie  people,  and  eontlnne  extending  in  proportion  as 
tlie  hljerality  of  tlie  people  enlarged.  And  the  grain 
of  nmstard-seed  has  become  a  tree.  Canada  was 
first  selected  as  an  appropriate  sphere  of  operation, 
then  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  and  then,  as  the  first 
ste[)  into  the  interior  of  Africa,tlie  shores  of  Old  Cala- 
bar. Timid  men  trembled  and  doubted  as  each  new 
scene  was  measured  out,  but  the  growing  and  steady 
munificence  of  the  people  each  time  rebuked  and 
dispelled  their  fears.  The  missionary  spirit  was 
seen  rising  every  year  to  a  higher  figure  ;  sometimes 
in  cue  year  the  funds  increased  by  thousands.  In- 
dividual congregations  in  several  instances  nndertook 
the  entire  support  of  individual  missionaries.  More 
recently  mission-premises  were  erected,  and  ofiice- 
bearers  chosen,  who  should  give  themselves  wliolly 
to  the  oversight  and  control  of  missionary  opera- 
tions, and  in  1847  the  Secession  church  was  foiuid 
to  be  supporting  a  staff"  of  more  tlian  sixty  mission- 
aries. So  quick  and  steady  a  development  of  ihe 
missionary  sjiirit  in  the  Secession  chm-cli  is  one  of 
the  noblest  features  in  its  later  history." 

In  1827  a  new  Testinumy  was  issiu'd,  not  as  one 
of  the  authoritative  standards  of  the  church,  but  "as 
a  defence  and  illustration  of  the  princijilos  and  de- 
sign of  the  Secession."  The  body  now  made  rapid 
progress,  evincing  in  all  its  operations  an  activity 
ami  a  zeal  dee[dy  gratifying  to  every  Cliristian 
mind.  In  a  few  years,  a  controversy  arose  on  the 
lawfulness  and  expediency  of  civil  eslablislnnents  of 
religion,  in  which  both  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Secession  Clnu'ch  took  ati  imjiortant  part.  Vari- 
ous pamphlets  of  great  ability  and  polemic  power 
were  published,  attacking  the  princi]iles  of  state-en- 
dowed churches  as  nnsoriptural,  unjust,  and  injuri- 
ous. Several  measures  also  which  were  adopted  by 
tlie  Established  Church  at  this  time,  were  regarded 
bv  the  Dissenters  as  fitted,  if  not  designed,  to  weaken 
the  influence  and  thin  the  ranks  of  dissent.  Among 
these  the  Church-extension  scheme  maybe  regarded 
as  holding  a  prominent  place,  its  object  being  lo 
rear  and  ultimately  endow  chapels  for  the  entire 
population  of  Scotland,  irrespective  of  the  mean.s  of 
instruction  already  supplied  by  the  Secession  and 
other  nonconforming  churches.  Various  other  mea- 
sures, snch  as  the  Veto  act  and  the  Chafiel  act,  were 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  having  an  im- 
donbted  tendency  to  raise  the  popidarity  of  tlie  Es- 
tablished Churcli,  and  tlms  to  a  certain  extent  to 
throw  dissenters  of  every  kind  into  the  shade.  The 
residt  was  that  a  bitter  spirit  began  lo  manifest  it- 
self towards  the  National  Church  on  the  part  of  the 
various  bodies  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland. 

The  connnon  danger,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
gave  rise  to  a  common  interest  and  a  mnlual  sym 
pathy  even  among  those  dissenting  bodies  which  had 
once  been  most  widely  at  variance.     T'his  w.as  espe- 


cially the  case  with  the  United  Secession  and  JielieJ 
Churches.  Propos.-ils  for  union  began  to  be  made, 
and  overtures  pointing  to  the  .same  object  were  laid 
upon  the  tables  of  bolh  synods,  and  committees  of 
conference  were  ajipoinled.  At  length,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1847,  the  union  of  these  two  bodies  was  har- 
moniously effected,  and  the  large  and  efliciont  Chri.s- 
tian  denomination  thus  formed  assumed  to  itself  tlie 
designation  of  the  Uniti:d  l'i!i;.snYTEin.\N'  Cnuncii 
(which  sec\ 

SECEDERS  (Associ.\TE  Synod  of  Origin.\i,). 
See  Oi!iGix.\L  Seceders  (.\ssochte  SvNon  of). 

SECEDERS  (Synod  of  United  Origin.\l). 
See  Original  Seceders  (Synod  of  United.) 

SECRET  DISCIPLINE.     See  Arc.^ni  Disci- 

PLIN.\. 

SECRETARI.X,  a  name  given  to  the  sessions  of 
councils  in  the  early  Christian  church  because  they 
were  held  in  the  Secrf-T.-vrium  (which  see). 

SECRETARIU.M,  a  part  of  early  Christian 
churches,  which  was  also  called  DlACO.MCUM  (wliich 
see).  Paulinus  says  that  there  was  another  Seere- 
tarium  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar,  which  was  also 
named  Prothesis  (wliich  .see). 

SECT,  a  body  of  men  holding  the  same  ojiinions 
and  following  the  same  leader,  whether  in  religion  or 
philosophy. 

SEC'l'ARIES.  a  lerin  used  to  denote  those  who 
adhere  to  the  same  sect  and  maintain  the  same  doc- 
trines. 

SECULAR  CLERGY.    See  Clergy  (Secular). 

SECULARISTS,  a  name  assumed  by  a  class  of 
infidels  in  the  present  day  from  the  ftmdameiital 
principle  of  their  religions  creed,  "  that  precedence 
should  be  given  to  the  duties  of  this  life  over  those 
which  pertain  to  another  world,"  the  assumption 
being  that  "tliis  life  being  the  first  in  certainty,  it 
ought  to  have  the  fir.st  place  in  importance."  They 
are  professed  Atheists  (which  see),  or  rather  non- 
Tlieists,  that  is,  iliey  are  not  prepared  dogmatically 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  God,  but  the  ntmust  lengili 
to  which  they  go  is  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  argnmenis  adduced  by  Theisls  for  the  existence 
of  a  God.  They  allege  thai  they  have  no  sufficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Su|ireme  Being  distinct 
from  nature.  Mr.  C.  J.  Holyoake,  the  leader  of  the 
body,  lays  down  the  position  ihat  "tlie  nature  which 
we  know  must  be  the  God  which  we  seek" — a  posi- 
tion which  unfortunately  attaches  certainty  to  what 
is  nothing  more  than  a  bare  and  groundless  assump- 
tion. 

Another  ])rinci]ilc  whicli  the  Seailarists  maintain 
as  an  es>eutial  article  of  their  creed  is,  that  ''science 
is  the  providence  of  men,  and  that  absolute  spiritual 
dependence  may  involve  material  destruction."  Ry 
science  is  meant  "those  methodized  agencies  which 
are  at  our  command — that  systematized  knowledge 
which  enables  us  to  Use  the  power.s  of  nature  for 
human  benefit."  The  doctrine,  tlien,  which  the 
Secularist    teaches,  is,  that    if  man    uses  aright  the 
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powers  of  natiirv  wliicli  itre  witlilii  Ills  leacli,  lie  liiix 
no  lU'cd  10  resort  to  prayor  witli  llie  view  of  seeking 
Rssi>laiice  iVoni  heaven.  It'  bail  men  use  these  powers 
ellectiially  fur  ilie  acconiplisliniuiit  of  their  ends, 
wliv  may  not  good  men  use  them  (piite  as  efl'ectiiallv 
for  their  purposes,  witluiiit  cither  askiii;;  for  or  re- 
qniriiii;  aid  from  above?  But  in  reply  to  this  we 
remark  that  it  must  not  he  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  seience  and  Ohrisiianity  are  necessarily  opposed 
to  eacli  other.  The  hii;he.''t  knowledge  of  the  one 
is  consistent  with  the  most  Imnihle  reliance  on  the 
oilier;  nay,  those  very  persons  who  have  been  the 
most  deeply  versed  in  scientific  appliances  have  been 
the  most  ready  to  admit  their  entire  dependence  on 
a  Divine  Providence,  even  while  using  tliese  appli- 
ances. 

On  the  subject  of  morality  the  Secularists  iiiainlain 
"that  there  exist,  iiidepcudcutly  of  Scriptural  au- 
thority, guarantees  of  morals  in  huiiiau  nature,  in 
telligence  and  utility."  Such  an  asseriion  is  at 
once  self-contradictory  and  absurd.  It  alleges  that 
in  human  nature  tliere  are  independent  guarantees 
of  iniiijility  ;  and  if  these  in  themselves  have  power 
to  render  m,-ui  morally  pure  and  holy,  why  have 
they  not  done  so  long  ago?  Is  it  not  a  melancholy 
fact,  attested  in  a  thou.sand  forms  by  the  history  of 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  that  liinnan  nature, 
when  free  from  the  iiilluence  of  Christianity,  instead 
of  altbrding  any  proper  guarantee  of  inoralily,  has 
led  the  w,ay  to  immorality  and  sin?  Morality  can- 
not, indeed,  be  dissevered  from  religion.  As  man  is 
constituted,  the  two  are  inseparable;  and  even  al- 
tlioiigh  the  Secularist  may  labour  to  limit  man's 
views  and  prospects  to  the  present  scene,  the  at- 
tempt will  prove  useless  and  vain. 

SIOCIJ.XDI.WS,  a  party  of  the  Gnostic  sect  of 
Vam:ntin'I.\ns  (which  see),  in  tlie  second  century, 
established  by  Secundus,  who  seems  to  have  kept 
more  closely  to  the  Oriental  philosophy  than  Ids 
master  Valentinus,  and  to  have  maiul.-iined  two  tirst 
causes  of  all  ihing.s,  light  and  darkness,  or  a  prince 
of  good  and  a  prince  of  evil. 

SKDlCrt,  a  term  used  by  tlie  Latin  ecclesiastical 
writers  to  denote  a  bishop's  throne,  which,  with  the 
thrones  of  bis  presbyters  on  eacli  side  of  it,  were 
arranged  in  a  semicircle  above  the  altar. 

SE1JIL1.\,  seats  for  the  priests  and  deacons  in 
Episcopal  churches  during  the  eucharisiic  .service. 
'I'liey  vary  in  number  from  one  to  live,  three  being 
the  most  usual  number.  They  are  generally  foiuid 
on  the  soulli  side  of  the  chancel. 

SEE,  the  seat  of  the  bisliop's  throne,  and  some- 
limes  used  to  denote  the  whole  extent  of  his  epis- 
copal jurisdiction. 

SEE  (Apostolical).    See  AposToi.tcAi.  Ske. 

SEKIvEUS,  a  small  sect  which  arose  in  England 
ill  the  year  1(U5.  They  derived  their  name  from 
ihe  employment  in  wliicli  they  represented  ihcni- 
Belves  as  being  constanily  engaged,  that  of  siekiiitj 
for  the   true  church,  ministry,  scripture,  and  ordi- 


iiance.s,  all  of  which  they  alleged  to  have  been  lost,    i 
They  taught  that   the  Sciipinics  were  ob.sciire  and    \ 
doubtful    in    their    ineaiilng;    that    present    mir.Hcles    : 
were  necessary  to  warrant  faith;  that  the  iiiinisiry 
of  modern  limes  is  without  authority,  and  llieir  wor- 
ship ulterly  vain. 

SEER, . a  name  given  to  a  prophet  in  ancient  limes, 
as  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  "lieforetime  in  Israel,  when  a 
m;in  went  to  einjuire  of  Uod,  thus  he  spake.  Conic, 
and  let  us  go  to  the  seer:  for  he  that  is  now  called 
a  Prophet  was  bet'oreiime  called  a  Seer."  The 
word  prophet  had  been  a|iplied  to  Abrahain  in  Gen. 
XX.  7;  but  in  the  lime  <.f  Samuel  the  term  seer 
was  more  iVeipiently  used,  in  common  conver.-aiion, 
as  implying  that  the  prophet  had  a  miraculous  vision 
of  divine  things,  and  saw  the  future  as  if  it  were 
present. 

SEGETI.-V,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to  invoke  at  seed-time. 

SEIUIM,  a  name  whicli  is  applied  in  the  origln:il 
Hebrew  to  .leroboain's  idols  in  2  Cliron.  xi.  1,0.  The 
same  word  is  used  in  I.sa.  .\iii.  21,  and  xxxiv.  14,  in 
bolli  which  pas.sages  it  is  translated  in  our  aiilhor- 
ized  version  '-satyrs."  although  it  has  been  I'leiiupiilly 
maintained  that  goals  are  intended.  An  old  English 
version  translates  the  word  Seirim  by  "apes,''  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  article  Api;-\YoI!.smii", 
were  often  regarded  with  veneration  as  demi  gods. 

SELENE,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  being  a  personilication  of  the  moon.  She  is 
described  as  having  been  a  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Tlieia,  and  therefore  a  sister  of  Helios  and  Eos. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  very  beatitil'ul,  with  long 
wings  and  a  golden  diadem.  In  later  times  she  was 
identified   with   Arlemis.     See   Luna,  Moo.n-Wok- 

SIIIP. 

SELEL'CIAXS,  an  ancient  heretical  sect  men- 
tioned by  Augustine  as  having  rejected  water- 
b;iptism.  Their  opinimis  appear  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Hick.mians  (which  see). 

SELEZ.NEVl'SClllXl.  a  .sect  of  dissenters  from 
the  Rn-^so-GrecIc  Cliiirch,  resembling  the  ancient 
Stiugoi.niks  (whicli  see). 

SELP-IJAl'TIZEUS.     See  Sic-Baptists. 

SELLI,  the  priesis  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
who  delivered  the  oracles  of  Ztits  at  Dodona.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  observed  a  very 
rigid  discipline. 

SEMANTUA,  wooden  boards  or  iron  plates  full 
of  boles,  which  the  modern  Greeks  use  instead  of 
bells  to  summon  the  people  to  cliuicb.  These  in- 
struments they  hold  in  their  bauds  and  knock  them 
with  a  hanimer  or  mallet,  ihus  making  a  loud  noise. 

SE.M.VXII,  a  name  menlioned  by  Tertullian  its 
sometimes  applied  to  Christian  martyrs  by  their  per- 
seculors,  from  the  ciiviiinstance  that  those  who  were 
burnt  alive  were  usually  lied  to  a  board  or  stake  of 
about  six  feet  in  Iciigib,  whicli  the  luimaiis  called 
Sem.-ixis. 

SICMIU.VXI,  .-i  Christian  sect   who  deri\ed  tluir 
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ii!ime  froiri  Sembiaiuis,  tlieir  leiuiei',  who  is  .shIcI  to 
Iiiive  coiiciemiied  tlie  use  of  wine  as  a  production 
originating  not  IVoni  Gciii  but  from  Satan. 
SKMENTIV.E  FKRLE.     See  Feki.-e  Semen- 

TIV/E. 

SEMF-ARIANS,  a  sect  wliicli  arose  in  tlie  foiirtli 
century,  lujliling  a  inodilied  form  of  Arianism.  It 
was  fonnded  Ijv  Ensebius  of  Cwsarea  and  tlie  sojibist 
Asterius.  Its  symbol  was  the  Hemoionsion,  wliicli 
it  snbstitiited  for  tbe  ortliodox  Hoinoonsion;  that  is, 
I  lie  Son  was  regarded  not  as  of  tlie  same  substance 
with  the  Father,  but  of  a  substance  like  in  all  things 
except  in  not  lieing  the  Father's  sidjslaiice.  Tlie 
Semi- Arians  maintained  at  the  same  time  that  though 
the  Son  and  Spirit  were  separated  in  substance  from 
the  Father,  still  they  were  so  included  in  his  glory 
that  there  was  but  one  God.  Unlike  the  Arians, 
they  declared  tliat  our  blessed  Lord  was  not  a  crea- 
ture, but  truly  the  Son  born  of  the  substance  of  the 
Father;  yet  they  would  not  allow  liini,  with  the  or- 
thodox, simply  to  be  God  as  the  Father  was,  but 
asserted  that  the  Sou,  though  distinct  in  sub.staiice 
from  God,  was  at  tlie  same  time  essentially  di;;tinct 
from  every  created  nature, 

Tlie  Seini-Arian  party  was  headed  by  George  of 
Laodicea  and  Basil  of  Aiicyra.  They  were  generally 
men  of  excellent  character  and  of  great  earnestness. 
Aihauasius  goes  even  so  far  in  their  praise,  that  he 
hesiiates  not  to  call  iheni  brothers.  Yet  it  is  soine- 
wli;it  remarkable  that  the  Senii-Arians.  on  the  coii- 
tniry,  in  their  synod  at  Ancyra,  A.D.  358,  auathe- 
inatized  tliose  wlio  held  tbe  Homooiishii  as  concealed 
Sabellians.  The  Emperor  Con.«tantius,  wlio,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  brothers,  succeeded  to 
the  whole  empire,  was  favourable  to  the  Semi-Arians, 
wlio  received  a  considerable  accession  to  their  strength 
by  the  union  witli  them  of  the  Eusebian-'!,  lieaded  by 
Acacius.  "The  artillce  of  the  Homoion,"  says  Dr. 
Newman,  "of  which  Acacins  had  undertaken  the 
management,  was  adapted  to  promote  the  success  of 
his  party,  among  the  orthodox  of  the  West,  as  well 
as  to  delude  or  embarrass  the  Semi- Arians,  tor  whom 
it  was  iiiu'ticularly  provided.  The  I.atin  Churches, 
who  had  not  been  expo.sed  to  those  trials  of  lieretic;il 
subtlety  of  which  the  llomoousion  was  reluctantly 
made  the  remedy,  had  adhered  with  a  noble  sim- 
[ilicity  to  the  decision  of  Nicica ;  being  satistied  (as 
it  would  seem,)  that,  whether  or  not  they  had  need 
of  the  test  of  ortliodoxy  at  present,  yet  tliat  in  it 
lay  the  security  of  the  great  doctrine  in  debate, 
u  lieuever  the  need  should  come.  At  the  same  time, 
they  were  naturally  jealous  of  tbe  introduction  of 
such  terms  into  their  theology,  as  chiefly  served  to 
int'oini  tliein  of  the  dissensions  of  foreigners;  and, 
as  influenced  by  this  feeling,  even  after  their  leaders 
had  declared  against  the  Eusebians  at  Saidica,  were 
exposed  to  the  templatiou  presented  to  them  in  the 
formula  of  the  Homoion.  To  shut  up  the  subject  in 
Scripture  terms,  mid  to  say  that  our  Lord  was  l!!,-e 
His  Father,  no  explanation  being  added,  seemed  to 


be  a  peaceful  doctrine,  and  cerlainly  was  in  itself 
unexceptionable;  and,  of  course,  would  wear  a  siill 
more  favourable  aspect,  when  contrasted  with  the 
threat  of  exile  and  poverty,  by  which  its  acceptance 
was  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed 
measure  veiled  the  grossness  of  that  threat  itself, 
and  tixed  the  attention  of  the  solicited  Churches 
rather  iijioii  the  argument,  than  u]ion  the  Imperial 
command.  Minds  that  are  proof  against  the  mere 
menaces  of  power,  are  overcome  by  the  artilices  of 
an  importunate  casuistry.  Those,  who  would  rather 
have  surtered  death  than  have  sanctioned  the  im- 
pieties of  Arius,  hardly  saw  how  to  defend  them- 
selves in  refusing  creeds,  wliich  were  abstractly  true, 
though  incomplete,  and  intolerable  only  because  the 
badges  of  a  prevaricating  party.  Thus  Arianism 
gained  its  first  footing  in  the  West.  And,  when  one 
concession  was  made,  another  was  demanded;  or,  at 
other  times,  the  first  concession  was  converted,  not 
without  speciousness,  into  a  principle  of  general 
theological  change,  as  if  to  depart  from  the  llomo- 
ousion were  in  fact  to  acquiesce  in  the  open  impie- 
ties of  Arius  and  the  Anomceans," 

Seini-.Arian  creeds  were  drawn  up  at  the  council 
of  the  Dedication,  ,\,D.  341,  of  Philippopolis,  A.  !■. 
347,  and  of  Sirmium  A.  D,  351.  Consiantius  the 
emperor  at  length  agreed  to  call  an  Ecumenical 
council,  in  which  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church  ! 
should  be  definitively  declared.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Eusebians,  a  double  council  was  held, 
the  Orientals  having  met  at  Seleucia  in  Isauria, 
while  the  Occidentals  assembltd  at  Ariminuin  in 
Italy.  The  two  councils  were  convened  in  the 
autumn  of  A.i).  359,  under  the  nominal  superinten- 
dence of  the  Semi-Arians;  but  both  parties  being 
quite  divided  in  opinion,  they  despatched  deputies 
to  Constantius,  wlio  held  a  conference  at  Nice 
or  NicKa,  in  the  neighboinhood  of  Hailrianople, 
at  which  an  amended  creed  was  adopted,  in  wliich 
I  he  Semi-Arian  peculiarities  were  omitted.  In  a 
short  time,  indeed,  the  party  lost  ground  so  com- 
pletely with  the  Emperor,  that  their  leader  Basil  and 
several  of  his  brethren  were  depoiscd  in  the  Consiau- 
tinopolitan  council,  A.D.  3G0.  In  the  end  of  the 
follow  iiig  year  Constantius  died,  his  views  having 
become  almost  completely  Ariaii  in  his  latter  days. 

Seven  years  after  the  council  of  Seleucia,  the 
Semi  Arians  held  a  council  at  Lampsacns,  in  which 
they  condemned  the  Homocan  Ibrmulary  of  Arinii- 
niiiii,  and  confirmed  the  creed  of  the  Dedicaiion. 
At  this  time  they  hoped  to  gain  over  the  empeior 
Valens  to  their  party,  but  finding  this  impracticable, 
they  resolved  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Valentiiiian,  the  orthodox  emperor  of  the  West. 
In  order  the  better  to  acconqilish  this  purpose,  no 
fewer  than  fifiy-niiie  of  their  bishops  subscribed  an 
orthodox  torimila,  A.  D.  366,  and  were  received  as 
members  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  was  pro|ioscd 
to  bold  a  final  council  at  Tarsus  to  complete  the  re 
conciliation   between    the    two   parties.      Suddenly, 
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however,  tlie  project  was  defcatfil  liy  llie  dccliired 
opposiiioii  ol"  tliirty-lbiir  Sciiii-Arian  bisliojis  to  llie 
(Inclriiie  of  tlie  Homnniisioii  wliicli  llieir  bretlirpii 
li.id  adopted.  Tlie  intended  council  was  forbidden 
hv  tbe  emperor,  and  from  tliis  time  the  Semi-.\rian.s 
disappear  from  ecclesiastical  liistory.  tliat  portion  of 
tlie  pariv  wliicli  refused  to  conform  being  merged  iji 
tlie  MACKnoMANS  (wliicli  see). 

SBMIJIMU.NM  A  (Lat.  Half-Fasts),  a  name  given 
to  tlie  weekly  l'a.sts  in  tlie  ancient  Clirisliaii  clmrfli, 
because  tlie  services  of  tlie  church  coiifinucd  on  these 
days  no  longer  than  till  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, whereas  a  perfect  and  complete  fast  was  never 
reckoned  to  end  before  evening.  These  half-fasts 
were  also  calleil  Sinti'oiis. 

SEMI-JUDAIZERS,  a  Soriniwi  sect  originated 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Francis  David,  a  Hun- 
garian, who  was  superintendent  of  the  Sociiiian 
churches  in  Tiausylvaiiia.  The  principal  doctrine 
which  David  and  his  followers  mainlained  was,  that 
neither  prayer  nor  any  other  act  of  religious  worsliip 
should  be  otlered  to  .Tcsus  Christ.  Faustus  Sociiius 
argued  strongly  against  this  tenet ;  and,  when  all 
crtorts  to  reclaim  the  Hungarian  heretic  were  found 
to  be  fruitless,  the  public  authorities  threw  him  into 
prison,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  A.  D.  1579. 
riie  sect,  however,  survived  its  founder,  and  for  a 
long  time  gave  no  little  trouble  to  Socinus  and  his 
followers  in  Poland  and  I.itliuania.  Faiistus  Socinus 
wrote  a  book  expressly  against  the  Senii-Jndaizers, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  strangely  admitted  that 
the  point  in  debate  between  him.selfand  them  was  of 
no  great  consequence,  since,  in  his  own  view,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  salvation  that  a  person  should  pray 
to  Christ. 

The  name  Semi-Judahers  was  also  given  to  a  sect 
foiMided  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Martin  Seidelius,  a  Silesian,  who  jn'omiilgated  various 
strange  doctrines  in  Poland  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  'I'lie  chief  points  of  this  system  were, 
that  God  had  indeed  promised  a  Saviour  or  a  Mes- 
siah to  the  .Jewish  nation,  but  th.-it  this  Messiah  had 
never  appeared,  nor  ever  would  appear,  because  the 
Jews  by  their  .sins  had  rendered  themselves  un- 
worthy of  so  great  a  deliverer ;  that  of  course  Jesus 
Christ  was  erroneously  regarded  as  the  Messitih  ; 
that  it  was  his  only  business  and  otlice  to  explain 
the  law  of  nature,  wliicU  li'i<1  been  greatly  obscured  ; 
anil,  iheiefore,  that  whoever  shall  obev  this  law  as 
expounded  by  Jesus  Christ,  will  fulfil  all  the  religious 
duties  which  God  requires  of  him.  While  ditViising 
these  erroneous  opinions,  Seidelius  rejected  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  as  spurious. 

Ill  Ilussia,  also,  a  small  sect  o(  Senii-Jiidnizers  ex- 
ists, who  mix  lip  to  a  considerable  extent  Jewish 
and  Christian  rites. 

SEMI-PELAGI.\XS,  a  branch  of  the  Pf.r.AGiANS 
(which  see),  originated  in  the  tiftli  century  by  a  Scy- 
tliiaji  monk  named  John  Cassiaii.  He  liad  been  a 
deacon  under  the  great  Chrysostom,  and  boasted  of 


being  his  disciple.  To  this  source  is  probably  to  be 
traced  the  high  importance  which  lie  attached  to  the 
moral  over  the  intellectual  in  matters  of  religion. 
He  regarded  all  spiritual  ignorance  and  error  as  hav- 
ing their  root  in  sill,  and  lipiicc  he  urged  upon  the 
monks  as  the  be.st  preparative  for  under.standing  the 
Scriptures  to  cultivate  purity  of  heart  and  holiness 
of  life.  Cassian  diirered  from  the  Pelagians  in  ad- 
mitting the  universal  corruption  of  liimian  nature, 
which  they  denied,  llut  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
.■\ngustiiiiaii  and  Pelagian  doctrines,  he  taught  (1.) 
That  God  does  not  dispeii.se  his  grace  to  one  more  than 
to  another  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  predesti- 
nation, but  is  willing  to  save  all  men  provided  llity 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  gospel ;  (2.)  That 
Christ  died  for  all  men;  (3.)  That  the  gi'ace  pur- 
chased by  Clirist  and  necessjiry  to  salvation  i.s  of- 
fered to  all  men;  (4.)  That  man  before  he  received 
grace  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  desires;  {5.) 
That  man  born  tree  was  consequently  capable  of 
resisting  the  influences  of  grace  or  of  complying 
with  its  suggestions.  On  the  doctrine  of  grace  the 
Pelagians  and  the  Semi-Pelagians  diflcr  in  this  re- 
spect. The  fornipr  maintain  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  inward  grace;  the  latter  assert  that  inward 
grace  is  necessary,  but  they  subject  it  to  the  opera- 
tion of  free-will.  On  this  subject  Neander  thus  de- 
scribes the  opinions  of  Cassian:  "  In  faith,  he  recog- 
nizes the  commiinicaliou  of  divine  grace.  He  con- 
stantly aflirms  the  insufficiency  of  free-will  for  lli.-it 
which  is  good  without  grace;  that,  without  this,  all 
human  ellbrts  avail  nothing,  all  willing  and  rnnning 
of  mail  is  to  no  pnijiose ;  that  it  is  vain  to  speak  of 
auy  jiroper  merit  or  desert  on  the  )iart  of  man.  al- 
though the  operation  of  grace  is  ever  conditioned  on 
the  free  selt'-determiiiation  of  the  human  will ;  that,  in 
many  cases,  there  is,  moreover,  such  athingaspreveiii- 
eiit  grace.  He  especially  laboured,  in  his  monastic  col- 
lotpiies,  the  famous  tliirteen  among  his  Collations,  to 
untold  and  explain  what  lay  scattered  in  the  above- 
cited  passages.  Here  also  he  speaks  in  the  same 
decided  and  emphatic  manner  against  the  two  ex- 
tremes, as  well  the  Aiigiislinian  denial  of  free-will 
as  the  Pelagian  infringement  of  grjice.  In  both 
these  opposite  tendencies  he  sees  human  presump- 
tion, which  would  explore  and  deliiie  what  is  un- 
searchable to  human  reason.  He  says  here,  free- 
will and  grjice  are  so  blended  and  fused  with  each 
other,  that  for  this  very  reason  the  question  li.as  been 
much  di^cllssed  by  many,  whether  free-will  depends 
on  grace,  or  grace  on  free-will ;  and  in  answering 
this  question  in  a  presumptuous  manner,  men  have 
fallen  into  opposite  errors.  He  atiinns  tli.at  this 
question  does  not  admit  of  a  general  answer  suitable 
for  all  cases.  He  controvcris  as  well  those  who 
wholly  denied  a  preveniciit  grace,  and  made  grace 
always  dependent  on  man's  desert,  as  ilio.se  who  de- 
nied to  the  human  will  any  ability  to  create  the 
germ  of  goodness  by  its  own  cfVorts,  and  who  sup- 
posed grace  to  be  always  prevenieiit.    This  question, 
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he  tliotight,  could  not  be  settled  by  general  concep- 
tions;, formed  ii  priori,  respecting  the  modus  operundi 
of  grace;  but  could  be  answered  only  according  to 
tlie  various  facts  of  experience,  as  they  are  brought  to 
view  in  the  lioly  scriptures;  though  here,  from  want 
of  more  profound  rellection,  he  neglected  to  consider 
that  this  inquiry  transcends  the  liuiits  of  experience 
and  of  the  phenomenal  world,  the  question  relating 
to  invisible  nioiives  and  laws." 

The  opposition  which  Cassian  ofi'ered  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Augustin  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
monks  and  even  tlie  bishops  of  the  south  of  France. 
In  answer,  accordingly,  to  the  objections  of  the  Gal- 
lic Serai-Pelagi.ois,  Augustin  wrote  his  two  tracts  on 
the  Predestination  of  tiie  Saints  and  on  the  Gilt  of 
Perseverance,  but  these  writings  failed  to  convince 
the  followers  of  Cassian.  Nor  did  the  controversy 
termiiiate  with  the  death  of  Augustin.  It  coniiniied 
for  a  time  to  rage  in  Gaid  with  as  much  keenness  as 
ever.  The  opponents  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  appealed 
to  the  Roman  bishop  Coelestin,  expecting  that  he 
woidd  declare  in  favour  of  tlie  system  of  Augustin  ; 
but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  his  decision  being 
vague  and  indetiiute.  The  Semi-Pelagians,  indeed, 
interpreted  Coelestin's  verdict  as  favourable  to  their 
opinions,  and  condemnatory  of  those  of  the  Augiis- 
tinian  party.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy 
that  Vincentius  Lerinensis  published  his  Connnoni- 
torium,  in  which  he  brought  forward  his  three  famous 
tests  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  namely,  antiquity, 
universality,  and  general  consent. 

The  appeal  to  Coelestin,  which  had  been  so  misuc- 
cessful,  gave  the  utmost  disappointment  to  Prosper, 
by  whom  it  h.ad  been  forwarded.  Finding  that  the 
Semi-Pelagians  were  not  to  be  extinguished  by  ;iii- 
thoritv,  he  published  several  writings  in  refutation 
of  their  doctrbies  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Coelestin,  he 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Sixtus,  his  successor,  to 
suppress  the  Semi -Pelagians.  In  this  application, 
however,  he  was  e(iually  unsuccessful  as  he  had  for- 
merly been.  In  his  polemic  tracts  Prosper  directed 
his  efforts  chiefly  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
leading  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  the 
Augustinian  scheme.  The  same  mode  of  conducting 
the  controversy  was  followed  in  an  anonymous  work 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time  under  the  title 
of  'The  Call  of  all  the  Nations.'  This  able  produc- 
tion, the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  was  evidently 
designed  to  bring  about  a  reconciliallon  between  the 
contending  parties. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Semi-Pela- 
gians in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  was 
Faustus,  who  bad  been  educated  as  a  nioidc  in  the 
cloister  of  Lerhis,  and  who,  in  the  year  4.54,  became 
bishop  of  Rhegunn  in  Provence.  By  the  advice  of 
a  comicll  held  at  Aries  in  475,  he  published  a  work 
on  the  disputed  points,  uiuler  the  title,  'On  the 
Grace  of  God  and  the  Free-will  of  Man.'  This  able 
production  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  excited 
a  lively  sensation.      In  the  reign  of  the   Emperor 


Justin,  In  520,  some  Scyihlan  monks  assailed  the 
work  of  Faustus.  They  appealed  to  the  Roman 
bishop  Hormisdas,  who,  while  he  spoke  strongly  In 
favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Augustin,  gave  no  verdict 
condemnatory  of  the  Seml-Pelaglan  author.  In  the 
south  of  France,  the  disputed  points  were  agitated 
anew,  and  a  synod  was  held  at  Orange  in  520,  wliich 
contirmed  a  scheme  of  doclrine  drawn  up  by  Ca^sa- 
rlus,  bishop  of  Aries,  in  opposition  to  Seml-Pelagi 
anism  as  well  as  to  Pelaglanism.  According  to  this 
scheine,  prevenient  grace  was  declared  to  be  the 
cause  of  even  the  first  motions  of  all  goodness  in  the 
strict  sense  of  Augustin.  The  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Orange  were  confirmed  by  another  council  which 
followed,  and  were  a[iproved  by  Boniface  II.,  bishop 
of  Rome.  Thus  the  Augustinian  doctrine  obtained 
the  complete  victory  over  the  Seini-Pelagian,  which 
gradually  declined  in  influence  until  it  finally  dis- 
appeared. 

SE:\II-UNIVERSAL1STS,  an  appellation  given 
by  Moshelm  to  those  Dutch  divines  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  in  the  seventeenth  centmy,  who  nialnialned 
that  God  Indeed  wishes  to  make  all  men  happy,  but 
only  on  the  condition  of  their  believing;  and  that 
this  faith  originates  from  the  sovereign  and  Irresisti- 
ble operation  of  God,  or  from  the  free,  unconditional 
sovereign  election  of  God.  These  are  sometimes 
called  Ilypoihetlcal  (conditional)  Universallsts,  and 
scarcely  dilfer,  except  in  words,  from  the  Infr.\lap- 
SARIAXS  (which  see). 

Sli^MNEIA,  a  n.ame  applied  by  Euseblus  to  the 
churches  of  the  TuiinAPi;uTjE  (which  see)  in  Egypt, 
whom  he  reckons  the  first  Christians  converted  by 
St.  Mark.  Afterwards  the  word  came  to  be  used 
for  monasteries. 

SENA  PANTTIIS,  a  Ilijidn  .«ect  which  was 
established  by  Sena,  the  lldrd  of  the  disciples  of 
Ramanand,  but  Is  now  almost.  If  not  altogether,  ex- 
tinct. For  some  time,  however,  Sen<<  and  his  de- 
scend.ants  were  the  family  Gurii-i  of  the  Rajahs  of 
Baiidhotjerh,  and  from  that  circumstance  enjoyed 
considerable  authority  and  reputation. 

SENATORIUM,  a  pl.ace  In  ancient  Cln-Utlan 
churches  which  has  been  explained  by  some  as  the 
seats  for  the  bishop  and  presbyters  who  formed  the 
senate  of  the  church  ;  but  Dii  Fresne  thinks  it  was 
rather  the  seat  of  the  magistrates  called  senators. 

SENES  (Lat.  old  men),  a  name  given  to  the 
Christian  primates  in  Africa,  because  the  oldest 
bishop  was  always  metropolitan  or  primate. 

SENTEXTL-dlll,  the  followers  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, in  the  twelfth  century,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  whose  four  books  of  Sentences,  on  their 
appearance  In  1162,  at  once  awiuired  such  authority, 
that  all  the  doctors  began  to  expound  them.  This 
class  of  theologians  brought  all  the  doctrines  of  faith 
as  well  as  the  princqilcs  and  precepts  of  practical 
religion  under  the  domiinon  of  philosophy.  These 
philosophical  theologians  were  held  in  the  highest 
admiration,  and  attracted   great    numbers  of  eager 
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lisleiicrs — ii  state  nf  lliiiigs  wliicli  |i|-<>vailefl  generally 
ill  tlie  8i-lioc)ls  of  Europe  down  to  tlie  time  of  tlic  l{c- 
forniHiinn. 

SKrAUAl'KS,  ail  ii|ijH'lIation  ijiveii  to  a  sect  in 
tlie  United  Slates  of  Noiiii  America,  wliicli  arose 
aliout  1740,  cliielly  in  consequence  of  tlie  zealous 
labours  of  llie  Kev.  George  Wliilclield.  At  first 
lliey  were  ealled  ''New  Liglits,"  and  aftiMwaid,s 
"  Seiiarates."  Soon  after  lieing  organized  into  dis- 
tinct .societies,  iliev  were  joined  by  Sluibal  Stearns, 
a  native  of  Boston,  who.  becoming  a  preaclier,  la- 
boured among  tliem  nntil  1751,  when  he  enibracid 
the  oiiiiiions  of  the  HiijiUxI-:.  as  did  also  many  other 
of  the  Separiilex  at  that  time.  Stearns  was  ordained 
the  same  year  he  was  baptized,  in  Tolland,  Connecti- 
cut ;  biit  afterwards  removed  from  New  England  and 
setiled  in  North  Carolina.  The  distinctive  doctrine 
of  the  sect  was  that  believers  ,ire  guided  by  tlie  im- 
mediate te.iching  of  the  llnly  Spirit  :  such  siiperna- 
tnral  indications  of  the  Divine  will  being  reganlfd 
by  them  as  parlaUing  of  the  nature  of  iiis]iiration, 
and  above,  though  not  contrary  to,  reason. 

.SEl'AU.\'riSTS,  a  term  which  may  be  considered 
.%s  meaning  dissenters  in  general,  but  it  has  been  ap- 
plied at  different  periods  to  certain  sects  .is  the  spe- 
cial name  by  which  they  choose  to  be  known.  In 
the  lo.igii  of  the  bloody  >Iary,  the  name  was  given  to 
two  congregations  of  IVoteslants  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  service  of  the  Mass.  Mr.  Kose  was 
minister  of  the  one  which  met  in  Bow-Chiirch  Yard, 
London,  where  thirty  of  them  were  apprehended  in 
the  act  of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  niurowly 
esciped  being  committed  to  the  flames.  The  other 
congregation  was  far  more  numerous,  and  used  to 
meet  privately  or  under  cloud  of  night,  until  at  last 
they  were  discovered  at  Islington,  when  Mr.  Rough, 
their  minister,  and  several  others  falling  into  the  hands 
of  liisliop  Bonner,  were  actually  burneii  in  Smitli- 
tield. 

The  term  Sepcn-atisO:  was  also  applied  to  certain 
persoii.s  who  separated  themselves  from  the  worsliip 
of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Germany  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.  A  sect  bearing  this  name 
sprung  out  of  the  Pietisix  in  Wurtcniljcrg.  Tliey 
continued  to  maintain  and  to  propagate  their  pecii. 
liar  sentiments  amid  much  ojiposition,  and  even 
l>erseciition,  until  at  length,  in  1803,  they  re- 
solved to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  United  States. 
Thither,  accordingly.  George  Kapp,  followed  by  a 
considerable  body,  went  ;  and  having  purchased 
lands,  set  on  foot  the  lL\liMi)iNV  StX'llCTY  (which 
see),  the  members  professing  to  hold  their  property 
ill  connnon.  Those  members  of  the  Sepaiali.st  body 
who  still  remained  in  Germany,  continued  in  the 
face  of  violent  opposition  to  avow  their  principles. 
The  civil  authorities  resorted  to  violence  in  order  to 
crush  the  sect,  but  in  vain.  At  leiiglh,  in  1818,  a 
congregation  was  permitted  to  be  formed  at  Korii- 
llial.  wiili  a  pccnli.Hr  ecclesiasticil  and  civil  consti- 
tution, conformed  as  Ik'ar  as  possible  to  the  type  of 


the  apostolic  church,  but  under  the  inspection  of  the 
civil  authorities.  Those  who  rel'used  to  coiitonn  to 
the  (ierman  Evangelical  Union  formed  by  Erederick 
William  III.,  king  of  Prussia,  were  also  called  Stjiii- 
ratists. 

In  Irelan<l  there  arc  three  distinct  bodies  of  S<^m- 
ratists.  'I'lie  first  of  these  was  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  .lohii  Walker,  formerly  a  popular  minister  in 
the  Establi-hed  Church  of  Ireland.  Having  been 
led  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  the  S.\xm-,.MANIANS 
(which  see),  he  seceded  from  the  Established  Chinvh, 
and  formed  a  small  church  in  Dublin  (ui  the  principle 
of  holding  no  communion  with  any  other  sect;  hence 
their  distinctive  name  of  Separatists.  They  have  also 
been  termed  Walheritcs  from  their  founder.  'They 
profess  to  found  their  principles  entirely  upon  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  be  governed  wholly  by  its 
laws.  On  doctrinal  points  they  agree  with  the  S<i}'- 
dtmanians,  holding  faith  to  be  simply  an  intelleitual 
belief  of  the  divine  record  concerning  Christ.  As  we 
learn  from  a  Treatise  published  by  Mr.  Walker  him- 
self:— ''They  hold,  that  it  is  hi/ Ins  revcalexl  irord  the 
Spirit  of  God  works  in  them,  both  to  will  and  to  do. 
They  acknowledge  God  as  the  sole  author  and  agent 
of  every  thing  that  hgood;  and  maintain,  that  every 
thing  wliich  conies  from  the  sinner  hinisel/.  cither 
before  his  conversion  to  God,  or  after  it,  is  essen- 
tially evil.  They  consider  the  idea  of  any  siiceessurs 
to  the  apostles,  or  of  any  cliuiiffe  in  the  laws  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  as  utterly  antichristiaii.  They  have, 
therefore,  no  such  thing  among  them  as  aiiy  men  ot 
the  c/en'caZ  order;  and  abhor  the  pretensions  of  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  conceiving  iImmii  to  be 
official  ringleaders  in  maintaining  the  antichristiaii 
corruptions,  with  which  Europe  has  been  overspread, 
under  the  name  of  Chrisiianiiy." 

There  are  several  Sei>aratist  congregations  in  dif- 
crent  parts  of  Ireland,  and  :i  few  in  Scotland.  One 
was  coinmenced  in  London  in  1820,  There  is  one 
consisting  of  a  very  few  incmbeis  in  Edinburgh,  At 
their  stated  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  they  |iiay  with 
and  exhort  one  another,  and  they  also  partake  to- 
gether of  the  Lord's  Siijiper,  They  hold  all  their 
property  liable  to  the  calls  of  distressed  brethren  j 
they  give  to  each  other  the  holy  kiss;  they  rcl'use 
to  take  an  oath  in  any  circumstances  whatever,  and 
they  exclude  from  their  fellowship  all  unworthy 
members. 

Another  body  of  Iri.sli  Separatists  wni  originated 
by  the  Kev,  Mr.  Kelly,  a  minister  who  seceded  trom 
the  Established  Church,  and  wa.s  .soon  after  joined 
liy  the  Kev,  George  Carr  of  New  Koss.  The  few 
churches  belonging  to  this  sect  hold  the  .same  order 
and  di.scipline  as  the  Sandcmaiiian''.  though  in  doc- 
trine they  approach  more  nearly  to  the  evangelical 
dissenters. 

A  third  class  of  Separatists  in  Ireland  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Darby ites,  iVom  their  leader  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Darby.  Several  zealous  and  pious  iniu- 
islers  of  the   Established  C^hurch   have  joined  ili.s 
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boilv,  wliich  combines  evaiigelioal  dacirines  witli  the 
peculiar  opinions  ot'  llie  Millknakians  (wliicli 
see).  Tliis  sect  lias  oblaiiieil  a  niiiiibei'  of  adlieieiits 
not  only  in  Ireland,  bnt  in  Englaml  also,  ami  on  tlie 
Contint-nt. 

SEPTl.MON  TIUM,  a  I'es'ival  among  llie  ancient 
Romans,  wliicli  was  held  in  the  month  of  December, 
and  lasled  only  for  a  single  day.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  seven  bills  on  wbicli  Rome  stood  ort'ered  on  this 
day  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  in  commemoration,  as  it 
was  believed,  of  the  enclosnre  of  the  seven  hills  of 
tlie  city  witliin  the  walls  of  Rome. 

SEPTUAGESIMA  (Lat.  seventielbi.  the  Snn- 
day  which,  in  round  numbers,  is  seventy  days  before 
Easter. 

SEPTUAGINT,  an  ancient  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Teslament.  from  which  there  are  numerous  quo- 
tations in  the  New,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  Fathers.  This  translation  was  made  about 
B.  C.  277,  as  is  universally  admitted.  According  lo 
Josephusand  Philo  it  was  made  at  Alexandria  imder 
llic  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  commoidy  called 
Piolemy  Philadel|ihus.  Some  writers,  however,  re- 
fer it  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  It  is  quite 
possible,  indeed,  that  tlie  translation  may  have  been 
elected  when  both,  being  father  and  son,  reigned 
ciinjunctly.  At  this  time  the  Jews  resided  in  great 
numbers  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  in 
xVlexaudria,  and  had  become  so  accustomed  to  speak 
iii  the  Greek  language  lliat  they  understood  it  belter 
than  their  own  Hebrew.  Hence  the  necessity  arose 
of  a  (ireek  Iranslalion  of  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures,  both 
for  the  public  service  of  the  synagogue,  and  tlie 
private  instruction  of  the  Jewish  families.  Various 
accouiils  have  been  given  by  dilVerent  ancient  writers 
respecting  tlie  origin  of  this  ancient  version.  The 
most  comidete,  however,  is  that  of  Josephus,  which 
is  in  substance: — ''That  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
was  library  keeper  to  the  king,  proposed  to  him, 
that  a  translation  into  Greek  should  be  made  of  the 
books  of  the  Jewish  law — that  the  king  gave  Iiis 
consent,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  liigli-priest  at 
Jerusalem,  bearing  a  letter  to  him,  with  valuable  and 
magniticent  presents — that  the  high-priest  selected 
six  eminent  persons,  out  of  every  tribe,  wlmni  he 
sent  to  the  king,  with  a  present  of  a  beautiful  co)iy 
of  the  law — that  these  seventy  men  deNoted  them- 
selves, in  Alexandria,  to  the  translation  of  the  books 
of  Moses  into  Greek,  according  lo  llie  wishes  of  the 
king — that,  alter  the  translation  was  finished,  Deme- 
trius gathered  all  the  Jews  together,  lo  the  jilace 
where  the  laws  were  translated,  and  where  the  inter- 
preters were,  and  read  over  their  translation — that 
the  muliiiude  expressed  their  delight  and  gratitude 
at  such  an  important  work,  and  desired  that  he  would 
permit  their  rulers  also  to  read  the  hiw — and,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  still  further  perfected,  and  made  a 
standard  for  their  general  use,  it  was  enjoined,  thtit, 
if  aiiv  one  observed  either  any  thing  omitted,  or 
aiiv  tiling  superlluou.<,  be  would  take  a  view  of  it 


again,  and  have  it  laid  before  them  and  corrected — 
that  the  king  rejoiced  at  the  completion  of  so  great 
a  work,  made  the  laws  be  read  to  him,  and  greatly 
admired  them — and,  finally,  thai  he  gave  orders,  that 
the  books  which  he  then  received  should  be  taken 
great  care  of,  and  preserved  uncoirupteil.'' 

There  are  three  editions  of  the  Seiituagint  disiin- 
guished  by  St.  Jerome.  The  first  was  that  of  Eiise- 
bius  and  Pamphilus,  taken  out  of  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen.  The  secomi  was  that  of  Alexandria,  of 
which  Ilesychius  was  tiie  author.  The  third  was 
that  of  huciaii,  a  ju'esbyter  of  Antioch.  The  mo.-t 
celebrated  manuscripts  of  the  Septnagint  are  llie 
•' Codex  Vat  icanus"  and  the  "Codex  Alexandrinus." 
From  these  the  late  editions  have  been  printed. 
This  ancient  Greek  version  serves  in  some  measure 
as  a  coHinientary  on  the  Old  Testament,  inasmucli 
as  it  shows  us  what  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  before  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  understood  lo  be  the  meaning  of 
some  difiicnlt  and  doubtful  passages.  It  also  throws 
light  in  some  cases  on  the  Hebrew  text. 

SEPUIX'HRES.  See  Catacomus,  Ckmktiory, 
Tombs. 

SEQL'ESTRATION,  aterm  used  in  ecclesiasticitl 
law  to  denote  llie  separation  of  a  thing  which  rs 
disputed  from  the  possession  of  both  the  contending 
parties.  Tims,  in  the  Church  of  England,  when  an 
incumbent  dies,  the  bishop  sequesters  the  living  until 
the  new  incumbent  is  appointed. 

SERAPHIM  (Heb.  burning  ones),  an  order  of 
■\ngels  mentioned  as  surrounding  the  throne  of  God. 
They  are  thus  described  in  Is.  vi.  2, — "  Above  it 
stood  the  seraphims:  each  one  had  six  wings;  wiili 
twain  be  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered 
his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fiy.''     See  .\ngkl. 

SERAPIS,  a  di\inity  of  ancient  Egypt,  whose 
worship  was  introduced  into  Greece  in  llie  time  of 
the  Ptolemies.  According  to  .Apollodorus,  Senipts 
was  the  name  given  to  Aj'i's  alter  his  death  and  dei- 
ficalion.  Jablonski  considers  Serapis  as  having 
been  a  representation  of  the  sun  in  autumn.  The 
lilgyptians  imagined  that  men  after  death  were  in 
some  way  or  other  united  lo  Osiris,  and  hence  the 
dead  A/iis  may  have  been  termed  Osiris-Apis,  or 
Serapis,  and  as  such  was  worshipjied  with  siijireme 
devotion  in  the  interval  which  elajised  before  the 
birth  or  manifestation  of  a  r.ew  cjilf — the  vehicle  lo 
which  the  soul  of  the  dejiarted  .\pis  was  believed  lo 
be  immediately  transferred. 

SERMON."  See  Piti;AciiiXG. 

SERPICXT  (Bkazicn).     See  15i!a/i:n  Si;kpi;nt. 

SERPENT -WORSHIP.  Il  is  remarkable  lo 
what  an  extent  ibis  species  of  idolatry  has  prevailed 
in  the  heallien  world  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
serpent  was  the  animal  employed  in  the  temptation 
of  our  first  parents.  Hence  the  devil  is  called  in 
Scriiiture  the  old  serpent  in  allu.sioii  to  this  transac- 
tion. From  the  circumstance  that  in  the  account  of 
the  fall  of  man  as  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
Satan  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent,  it   liius  been 
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aiii)|ileii  as  llie  .■iyiiilml  of  Typlion,  or  the  evil  deily  of 
tlie  nncU'iil  l'^i;yptians,  of  Aluiman  among  tlie  I'ei'- 
8iaiis,  and  of  llie  spirit  of  evil  in  tlie  liieroglvpliics 
of  llie  Cliinese  and  tlie  Mexicans.  'I'lie  serpent 
wjiose  liead  llie  Messiah  was  to  crush,  was  tians- 
f<)rnieil  in  heathen  fable  into  the  hydra  wliicli  Iler- 
cnles  vanquished,  the  serpent  over  which  Kriihiia 
trinniphed  in  India,  Horns  in  Egypt,  Siegfried  among 
llie  Germans,  and  Cnic  in  Poland.  We  have  the 
serpent  Python  slain  by  Apollo,  and  the  hiindred- 
lipaded  snake  which  Jupiter  destroyed. 

The  serpent  wasancienlly  worshipped  inClialdcaand 
in  several  other  nations  of  the  East.  Serviiis  tells  us 
that  tlie  ancient  Egyjiiians  called  serpents  good  de- 
mons; and  Sanchom'atho  says  that  both  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Egyptians  looked  npoii  them  as  deities. 
The  Typhon  of  the  latter  people  had  the  upper  part 
of  his  person  decorated  with  a  hundred  heads  like 
those  of  a  serpent  or  dragon.  In  the  religions  of 
almost  all  the  Asiatic  nations  the  serpent  is  regarded 
as  a  wicked  being  which  has  brought  evil  into  tlie 
world.  As  such,  it  became,  in  course  of  time,  an 
object  of  religions  worship  in  almost  every  part  of 
hcalliendom.  •■Serpents,"  says  Mr.  Ilardwick.  "may 
indeed  have  been  occasionally  welcomed  by  llie  an- 
cient Aryan  as  the  bringcrs  or  restorers  of  good  for- 
time,  just  as  they  are  sometimes  fed  in  our  day  with 
reluctant  interest  at  the  doors  of  Hindu  cottages  and 
temples;  but  the  common  attilnde  which  they  as- 
sume in  all  descriptions  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
writers  is  one  of  absolute  antagonism  to  man.  The 
Ilindn  serpent  is  the  type  and  emblem  of  the  evil 
principle  in  nature;  and  as  such,  we  see  it  wrestling 
wiih  the  goddess  Parvati,  or  writhing  under  the  vic- 
torious foot  of  Krishna  when  he  saves  from  its  cor- 
rupiing  breath  the  herds  that  pasture  near  the  waters 
of  the  Yainuna.  And  as  a  farther  illustration  of  this 
view,  it  is  contended,  that  many  Hindus  who  feel 
thein.selves  constrained  to  pay  religious  worship  to 
the  serpent,  regard  it,  notwithstanding,  as  a  hideous 
reptile,  whose  ap[iroacli  inspires  them  witli  a  secret 
awe  and  insurmoinilable  horror." 

For  a  description  of  the  serpent  viewed  as 
llic  subject  of  a  myth  among  the  Hindus  we  may 
rel'er  to  the  article  Kui.ika  in  the  present  work. 
At  the  opening  of  the  MahdbhdraUi  there  occurs 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  hostility  which 
llie  Hindus  believed  to  exist  between  the  serjient 
and  the  luinian  race.  ''The  young  and  beautiful 
Pramadviu-ii  has  been  affianced  to  the  Uralnnan  Ruru, 
but  just  before  the  celebration  of  iheir  nn|itials  she 
is  bitten  b}'  a  deadly  serpent,  and  expires  in  agony. 
As  lidings  of  her  death  are  carried  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  IJrahmans  and  aged  hermits  flock  to- 
gether; and  encircling  the  corpse  of  tlic  departed 
mingle  their  tears  with  those  of  her  disconsolate 
lover.  Kuru  is  himself  made  eloquent  by  grief;  he 
pleads  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  and  his  duti- 
ful observance  of  the  laws  of  God:  and  linallv,  as 
the  reward  of  his  superior  merils,   Pramadvaiil  is 


given  back  to  him;  yet  only  with  ihe  sad  condition 
that  he  innst  snrrender  for  her  sake  ilie  half  of  his 
remaining  lifetime.  If  this  legend  will  not  altogether 
juslity  the  supposition  that  a  relerence  is  intended 
by  it  to  the  primitive  pair  of  liunian  beings,  whose 
existence  was  cut  short  by  a  disaster  inllicted  on  the 
woman  by  the  serpent,  it  may  serve  at  least  to  show 
lis  how  I'amlliar  was  the  Hindu  mind  with  such  a 
representation,  and  how  visions  of  the  fall  of  man 
had  never  ceased  to  flit  with  more  or  less  confusion 
across  the  nieinoiy  of  the  ancient  bards." 

In  the  .symbolic  language  of  anliquiiy,  the  serpent 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  In  Gen.  iii.  1  we  are 
told  that  "the  seriient  was  more  subtile  than  all  the 
beasts  of  the  tield  which  the  Lord  God  had  made." 
Accordingly  our  blessed  Kedeenier  exhorts  his  dis- 
ciples, "  Be  ye  wi.se  as  serpents."  In  consonance 
with  this  view,  we  find  the  Chinese  regarding  Long, 
or  the  winged  dr.agon,  as  the  being  who  excels  in  in- 
telligence;  and  in  ancient  mythology  the  serpent  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  intelligence  of 
God,  and  at  other  times  of  the  subtlety  of  the  evil 
one.  It  forms  a  symbol  in  connection  with  Thoth 
of  the  Egy|itians,  Ilerincs  of  the  Greeks,  and  Jler- 
cury  and  jUisculapiiis  of  the  Romans.  The  supreme 
god  of  the  Ciialdeans,  Bel,  was  adored  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent  or  dragon.  Hence  the  apocryphal 
book,  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  To  represent  tlie  Al- 
mighty upholding  the  world  by  his  powerful  word, 
the  Hindus  describe  it  as  resting  upon  a  serpent, 
which  bites  its  own  tail;  and  the  Phoenicians  en- 
twine the  folds  of  a  serpent  around  the  cosmic  egg. 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  Kneph  is  seen  as  a 
serpent  carried  upon  two  legs  of  a  man,  or  a  serpent 
with  a  lion's  head.  The  Siamese,  while  they  arc 
afraid  of  venomous  serpents,  never  dare  to  injure 
them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  consider  it  a  lucky 
omen  to  have  them  in  or  near  their  houses. 

The  serpent  was  considered  sacred  throughout  the 
whole  country  of  ancient  Egypt.  ''  It  was  wor- 
shipped," says  Plutarch,  "  on  account  of  a  cerlain 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  operations  of  the 
Divine  power."  Tlie  P.-sylli,  or  serpent-charmers, 
who  have  been  a  famous  class  of  men  among  the 
Egyptians  from  the  most  ancient  times  down  to  the 
[iresent  day,  have  been  always  regarded  by  the  people 
as  holy.  At  certain  festival.*,  for  instance  on  the 
day  before  the  dejiarture  of  the  great  caravan  to 
Mecca,  these  P.sylli  go  forth  in  procession  with  live 
snakes  around  their  necks  and  arms,  with  their  faces 
contorted  and  the  foam  falling  from  their  moiilhs. 
When  they  are  in  this  condition  the  people  press 
around  them,  especially  the  women,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  touch  their  loaniing  mouths  with  their 
hands. 

Among  the  Xorth  American  Indians  the  serpent 
was  t'ormerly  held  in  great  veneration.  Thus  the 
Mohicjms  paid  the  highest  respect  to  the  ratlle-snake, 
which  they  called  tlieir  grandralhcr,  and  thcrelore 
would  on  no  account  destroy  it.     Tiiey  believed  tin. 
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reptile  to  be  appointed  tlieif  guardian,  and  that  lie 
was  set  to  give  them  notice  of  impending  danger  by 
liis  Tattle.  The  serpent  is  with  the  Chinese  a  sym- 
bolic monster,  dwelling  in  spring  above  the  clouds  to 
give  rain,  and  in  antiim)i  under  the  waters. 

The  ideas  involved  in  the  rejiresenlation  of  the 
serpent -symbol  appear  to  have  been  substantially 
the  same  in  the  foin-  quarters  of  the  world.  At 
one  time  it  was  regarded  as  a  type  of  piimitive 
matter,  and  at  another  it  was  the  image  of  superior 
knowledge  and  sagacity.  "The  periodic  casting  of 
its  skin,"  .says  Mr.  Hardvvick.  "suggested  the  adop- 
tion of  tliis  reptile  as  an  emblem  of  returning  life, 
of  spring-tide,  of  fertility,  of  rejuvenescence;  and, 
regarded  in  the  same  peculiar  aspect,  the  'great 
century'  of  the  Aztec  tribes  was  represented  as  en- 
circled by  a  serpent  grasping  its  own  tail:  while 
other  tacts  appear  to  indicate  no  less  distinctly  that 
in  botli  the  Old  World  and  the  New  the  serpent  was 
employed  to  symbolise  the  highest  forms  of  being,  as 
the  sun-god,  the  great  mother  of  the  huinan  faudlv, 
and  even  the  First  Principle  of  all  things."  Maiiv 
primitive  nations  also  looked  upon  the  serpent  as 
the  personilicition  of  the  Evil  Principle. 

In  the  Egyptian  language  a  serpent  is  called  oiih, 
and  Moses,  who  was  born  in  Egypt,  says.  Lev.  xx. 
27,  "A  man  also,  or  woman  that  bath  a  familiar  spirit, 
or  that  is  a  wizard,  .shall  surely  be  put  to  deatli : 
they  shall  stone  them  with  stones;  their  blood  shall 
be  upon  tbem."  Here  our  translators  have  rendered 
the  word  ouhhy  "familiar  spirit,"  but  in  all  proba- 
bility it  implies  a  serpent.  In  Lev.  xx.  9,  mention 
is  made  of  "such  as  have  familiar  spirits,"  which  in 
the  Hebrew  is  ohoth,  female  serpents.  In  the  time 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  the  worship  of  the  serpent, 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  nations  of  the  East, 
found  its  way  into  the  king<loni  of  Hezekiah  in 
one  of  its  grossest  forms,  for  we  are  told,  2  Kings 
xviii.  4,  "  He  removed  the  high  ]ilaces,  and  brake 
the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  brazeu  serpent  that  Moses  had  made  :  for 
iiufo  those  days  the  children  of  Israel  did  biu'ii  in- 
cense to  it;  and  be  called  it  Nehushlan."  Thus, 
eight  hundred  years  after  the  days  of  Moses,  the 
oub  or  serpent  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  still 
worshipped  in  Palestine.  Among  the  idolatrous 
nations  who  descended  from  Ham  this  species  of 
idolatry  was  universally  practised.  Nay,  it  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  to  have  been  the  most  pre- 
valent kind  of  worship  in  the  antediluvian  world. 

SEKPENTINIANS.     See  Oi'riiTi;s. 

SERTA.     See  G.U!L.\nds. 

SERVETL\NS,  the  name  given  in  tbe  sixteenth 
century  to  the  followers  of  Michael  Serve! us,  who  is 
generally  believed  to  have  taught  a  species  of  So- 
cinianism  before  the  time  of  either  Faustus  or  Lnelius 
Soeinus.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  three  divine 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  denied  the  ctern.al  gener.i- 
tion  of  the  Son,  and  admitted  no  eternity  in  the 
S'ln    except   in   the   purpose    of    God.      Mosheini, 

II. 


who  wrote  a  detailed  life  of  Servetus,  represents 
him  as  maintaining  that  "  the  Deity,  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  had  |>roduced  within  him- 
self two  )iersonal  representations,  or  manners  of  ex- 
istence, which  were  to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse 
between  him  and  mortals,  and  by  whom  consequently 
he  was  to  reveal  his  will  and  display  his  mercv  and 
beneficence  to  the  children  of  men.  That  these  two 
repre.-entatives  were  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost: 
that  the  former  was  imited  to  the  niiui  Christ,  who 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  an  onuiipotent  act 
of  the  Divine  will;  and  that,  on  this  account,  Christ 
might  be  properly  called  God:  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
directed  the  course,  and  animated  the  whole  system 
of  nature;  and  more  especially  produced  in  the 
minds  of  men  wise  counsels,  virtuous  propensities, 
and  divine  feelings;  and  linally,  that  these  two  re- 
presentations were,  after  the  destruction  of  this 
globe,  to  be  absoibed  into  the  substance  of  the  Deity, 
whence  they  bad  been  formed."  He  is  further 
charged  with  calling  in  question  the  tnilh  of  some 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  with  using  the  most 
violent  and  intemperate  language;  with  ridiculing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the  most  ludicrous 
comparisons;  .ind,  in  short,  with  Spinosism,  con- 
founding the  Creator  with  his  creatures. 

Besides  holding  these  heretical  opinions,  Servetus 
opposed  infant  baptism,  and  denied  original  sin.  The 
principal  leaders  of  tbe  Reformation  denounced  his 
doctrines  as  grossly  heretical.  His  first  work,  which 
treated  of  what  he  termed  the  errors  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity,  was  printed  at  Hagenan  in  1531;  and 
so  universally  was  it  condemned  that,  in  a  work 
which  he  [niblisbed  the  following  year,  he  professed 
to  recant  the  errors  of  his  former  book,  while  in 
substance  he  brought  forward  the  same  opim'ons, 
with  greater  power  both  of  logic  and  satire.  His 
groat  theological  work,  entitled  'Restoration  of 
Christianity,'  cost  him  many  years'  study;  and  when 
completed  in  1533,  it  was  given  furlb  with  merely 
the  initials  of  his  name  on  the  last  page.  The 
author.ship  of  the  work  was  easily  traced,  and  both 
Servetus  and  his  book  were  regarded  with  universal 
abhorrence.  A  process  before  the  Inquisition  was 
commenced  against  him,  and,  foreseeing  the  result, 
he  sought  safety  in  flight.  For  a  time  be  lay  con- 
cealed in  Geneva,  but  having  been  discovered,  he 
was  tried  before  the  civil  authorities,  not  only  on 
the  ground  of  holding  and  teaching  heretical  and 
blasphemous  opinions,  but  having  been  guilty  of  se- 
dition and  treason.  On  the  latter  charge  be  was 
coiulemiicd  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  on  the  27th  Octo- 
ber, 1.55.3,  the  sentence  was  put  in  execution.  Cal- 
vin has  been  accused  by  numerous  writers,  particu- 
larly of  the  Romish  church,  of  having  taken  an 
active  part  in  procuring  tbe  condenmation  of  this 
arch-heretic,  but  in  tbe  article  Calvin  we  have  al- 
ready shown  how  conijiletely  the  recent  discovery  of 
important  documents  has  vindicated  the  character  of 
the  eminent  French  reformer,  by  showing  that  \.v 
4b 
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noitliof  Imil,  nor  cduUI  Imvc,  any  iiiHiiciiec  over  llie 
civil  ciiiiit  ill  wliii'li  tlie  liiiil  ot  Serveliis  took  (iljicc. 

SKUVrnCS,  a  Komlsli  fralciniiy,  foiiiuleil  in  'I'lis- 
oiMV,  A.  n.  1"233.  by  suveii  Floremine  meicliaiits. 
Tlie  iiiinie  was  deiivod  I'niiii  llie  peculiar  attaoliiiioiit 
of  tlie  oilier  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Tlio  rule  wliicli 
tlie  Servilei)  followed  was  tliat  of  St.  Aiij;iistiii,  but 
tlie  order  was  consecrated  to  ilie  nieniory  of  ilie  lioly 
widowhood  of  the  blessed  Vir^'iii.  and  therefore  wore 
a  bl.'ick  dress  and  had  other  peciiliariiies.  In  coiii'se 
of  time  it  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became 
divided  into  twenty-seven  provinces,  and  was  in- 
vested by  llie  popes  with  various  privileges.  The 
monks  of  this  fraternity  formerly  were  in  the  habit 
of  eating  no  animal  food,  and  observing  several  other 
austerities  which,  however,  they  afterwards  renoumod. 
The  chief  mon.islery  of  ihe  Serfiie.-:  is  iliat  of  ihi'  -Vii- 
nunciado  at  Florence,  so  called  from  a  picture  of  the 
atinuucialion  of  the  blessed  Virgin  wbicli  is  in  their 
po.ssession.  There  are  also  nuns  of  this  order  who 
liave  several  nunneries  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Flan- 
ders. 

SFSSIOX  (KliiK  I,  ail  ecclesiastical  court  in 
Pre.'^byterian  cliurches,  composed  of  the  minister  or 
ministers  of  the  congregation  and  of  lay-elders.  It 
is  legally  convened  when  suininoned  by  the  minister 
from  the  pulpit  or  by  personal  ciialion  to  the  mem- 
bers. There  are  no  lixed  times  for  its  meetings. 
The  minister  is  olVicially  moderator  of  the  kirk  ses- 
sion, and  every  meeting  is  consiituted  and  also  con- 
cluded by  prayer,  both  which  acts  inust  be  entered 
In  llie  ininnies,  otherwise  the  meeting  is  not  consid- 
ered to  have  been  regnlaily  held.  In  tlie  absence  of 
the  moderator  any  other  iniiiister  may  preside  in  his 
name,  and  with  his  permission.  The  moderator  has 
only  a  casting  vole.  In  every  kirk-session  there 
must  be  at  least  two  elders,  as  it  requires  a  minister 
and  two  elders  to  form  a  (pioriim  of  the  session. 

When  a  congregation  is  entirely  without  elder."!, 
the  minister  applies  to  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds 
to  appoint  a  kirk-session;  or  the  presbytery  being 
ascertained  of  the  fact,  proceeds  of  itself  to  do  so. 
It  belongs  to  the  kirk-session  to  superintend  and 
promole  the  religions  concerns  of  the  congregation 
ill  regard  to  bolli  discipline  and  worship;  to  appoint 
special  days  for  Divine  worship;  to  settle  the  time 
for  dispensing  the  ordinances  of  religion;  to  judge  of 
the  qiialitications  of  those  who  desire  to  partake  of 
them ;  to  grant  certificates  of  membership  to  com- 
municants who  may  be  about  to  leave  the  congrega- 
tion; to  take  cognizance  of  such  as  have  been  giiiliv 
of  scandalous  otVences.  and  to  cause  them  to  undergo 
the  disci[)iinc  of  the  cliiirch. 

KIVI'HIAXS,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  derived  their  name  from  an  o|iiiiion  which 
they  held  that  Jjetli  would  linally  reappear  in  the 
person  of  the  .Me.ssi.ih.  They  regarded  Cain  as  a 
representative  of  the  Hylic,  .Abel  of  the  Psychical, 
anddethof  the  l'neiiinatici)rinci|ile.  Irenseiiscla.sses 
Ibis  sect  with  Ihe  Oi'Ihtks  (which  see).     Epiphu- 


nius  informs  us  that  the  Seiliians  boasted  ihat  ihey 
were  I  he  descendanis  of  Setli,  son  of  Adam,  whom 
tliiy  mightily  extolled,  .saying  that  lie  was  an  exam- 
ple of  righteousness  and  every  virtue.  They  alleged 
that  the  world  was  made  by  angels  and  not  by  the 
Supreme  Ueing.  Ncandcr  mainlains  thai  it  was  a 
fniidanienlal  idea  of  llieir  system,  that  "  llie /So/j/iia 
found  means  to  preserve  through  every  age,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Demiurge's  world,  a  race  bearing  wiiliin 
them  the  spiritual  seed  which  was  related  to  her 
own  nature."  Ircnseus  says  that  I  hey  believed  that 
the  Christ  descended  upon  .Jesus  at  his  ba]>tism,  and 
tliat  when  he  was  led  away  to  be  crucilied  the  Christ 
departed  iVoiii  him. 

SFVERIANS,  a  parly  of  llie  Monoimiysitks 
(which  see). 

SKX.-\GICSIiM.A,  the  .Sunday  wiiicli,  in  round 
numbers,  is  sixty  days  before  Easier. 

SEXT,  a  name  given  to  the  Noon-day  Service 
(which  see)  of  the  early  Christian  ciiiirch,  because  it 
was  belli  at  the  sixth  hour,  or  at  twelve  o'clock. 

SEXTON',  a  corrupt  ion  from  SackisTAN  (which 
see).  This  officer  was  anciently  the  aliendaiit  and 
waiter  on  the  clergy.  The  sexton,  in  the  pre.-^eiit 
day,  is  required  to  keep  ihe  pews  of  the  church 
cle.'in,  and  attend  to  the  outward  accoinmodatioii  of 
llie  congregation  during  Divine  service ;  to  dig 
graves  and  attend  to  the  decent  burial  of  the  dead  ; 
to  provide  water  for  the  dispensation  of  IJaplism  and 
bread  and  wine  I'or  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  England, 
the  sexton  is  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the  par- 
ish, but  is  under  the  direclioii  of  the  churchwardens. 

SIIADI).-VI,  a  name  applied  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing in  various  pas.-:iges  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It 
signifies  All  -  Sufficient  or  Almighlij,  and  perhaps 
both.  Our  translators  have  nnil'ormly  rendered  the 
name  Ahnighty.  It  is  never  applied  to  angels  or 
men  or  false  gods  in  any  manner. 

SII.AKERS,  an  American  sect  which  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  ihe  United  Suciely  of  Ikliev- 
ers  or  Millennial  Church.  They  arose  as  a  distinct 
body  in  the  course  of  the  (list  half  of  the  eighteenlli 
century,  but  they  are  accustomed  to  trace  their  priii- 
cijiles  back  to  the  CAMlSAltDS  (which  see),  or  Freiidi 
prophets,  who  again  were  preceded  by  a  school  of 
professedly  inspired  prophets  at  Dauphiny  in  1688. 
'I'liree  of  their  number  passed  over  to  England  about 
1705,  and  proiiagated  the  prophetic  spirit  so  rapidly, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  of  these  prophets  in  and  about 
London,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  The  great 
subject  of  their  prediction  was  ihe  near  appniHch  of 
Ihe  kingdom  of  God,  the  happy  limes  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Millennial  stale.  About  the  year  1747,  a  so- 
ciety w;is  formed  wilhoiil  .'my  established  creed  or 
particular  mode  of  worship,  professing  to  yield  them- 
selves up  to  be  led  and  governed  from  time  to  time 
as  the  Spirit  of  God  might  dictate.  Some  years 
alter  the  Ibrmaiion  of  this  society,  it  was  joined  by 
Ann  Lee,  a  person  who  rose  lo  some  imporlaiice  in 
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coiiiii.'i:liuii  witli  it.  In  tlie  year  1770,  lliis  woman 
was  favoured  witli  wluil  slie  considered  a  revelalion 
lV(ini  heaven,  testifying  against  tlie  carnal  nature  of 
Die  fle.sli  as  tlie  root  of  lunnan  depra\ify,  and  tlie 
foinidatinii  of  ilie  fall  of  man.  Thoncefortli  Ann  was 
received  and  acknowledged  by  all  tlie  faitliful  ineiii- 
bers  of  tlie  society  as  tlieir  S|iirilnal  niotlier  in  Christ, 
and  was  nnifin'inly  addressed  throughout  the  coinniu- 
iiity  by  the  title  of  Mollier  Ann. 

A  few  years  afier  this  exiiaordinary  revelation. 
Mother  Ann.  in  obedience  to  an  alleged  cuniniaiid 
from  heaven,  set  out,  accomjianied  by  a  number  of 
lier  followers,  to  America.  They  sailed,  accoi-dingly, 
from  Liverpool,  and  reached  New  York  in  1774. 
Their  liist  settlement  was  in  the  town  of  Watervliet, 
seven  miles  tVom  Albany,  where  they  remained  in 
retirement  till  tlie  spring  of  1780.  At  this  time  ihe 
society  consisted  only  of  ten  or  twelve  persons,  all 
of  whom  came  from  England,  but  it  now  gradually 
increased  in  nmiibers  until  1787,  when  the  clinreh 
was  established  at  New  Lebanon  which  still  remains, 
as  a  ciimnion  centre  of  union  for  all  who  belong  to 
the  society  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  During 
a  period  of  live  years,  from  1787  to  1792,  regular 
socieiies  were  formed  on  the  same  principles  of  order 
and  church  government  in  various  parts  of  the  East- 
ern Stales,  but  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable 
increase  was  in  the  Western  States,  chiefly  arising 
iVoni  a  most  exiranrdinarv  revival  of  religion  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  is  usually  called  the  Kentucky  revival. 

Mother  Ann  died  in  1784.  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  leadership  of  the  society  by  James  Whittaker, 
who  was  known  by  the  title  of  Father  James ;  and 
at  his  death  in  1787,  the  administration  of  the  soci- 
ety devolved  upon  Father  Josejili  Jleachan,  under 
whom  tlie  people  were  gathered  into  associations  or 
conimunities,  having  over  them  ministers  who  were 
in  some  cases  male  and  in  others  female. 

Since  the  decease  of  Father  rioseidi  in  1796,  the 
administration,  according  to  his  directions,  h.as  been 
vested  in  a  ministry  which  generally  consists  of  lour 
persons,  two  of  each  sex.  Their  peculiar  mode  of 
worship  the  Shakers  trace  to  rejieated  operations  of 
snjieriiatiiral  power  and  divine  light.  Hence  the 
inaiiifestalioiis  of  the  Spirit  being  various,  their  ex- 
ercises in  their  regular  meetings  are  also  various, 
sometimes  consisting  of  a  dance,  and  sometimes  of  a 
march  round  the  room,  in  harmony  with  hymns  sung 
on  the  occasion.  Shonling  and  clapping  of  hands 
also  frequently  occur.  Extraordinary  spiritual  gifts, 
Kuch  as  were  possessed  by  the  Apostles  and  primi- 
tive Christians,  they  believe  to  ha\e  been  renewed  in 
their  society,  and  even  increased.  The  gift  of  tongues 
has  been  olfen  and  extensively  witnessed.  The  gift  of 
melodious  and  heavenly  songs  has  been  very  com- 
mon. The  gil't  of  prophecy  has  been  enjoyed  in  a 
most  wonderful  degree,  such  indeed  as  has  never 
before  been  known  upon  the  earth. 

The  tenets  of  this  peculiar  sect  are  thus  described 


by  one  of  themselves: — '-They  believe  tliat  the  first 
light  oi  salvation  was  given  or  made  known  to  the 
patriarclis  by  promise ;  and  that  they  believed  in 
the  promise  of  Christ,  and  were  obedient  to  the 
command  of  God  made  known  unto  them  as  the 
people  of  God;  and  were  accepted  by  him  as  right- 
eous, or  perfect  in  their  generation,  according  to  the 
measure  of  light  and  truili  manifesled  unto  them; 
which  were  as  waters  to  the  ankles ;  signitied  by 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  holy  waters,  cliap,  xlvii. 
And  .although  they  could  not  receive  regeneration,  or 
the  fulness  of  .salvation,  from  the  fleshy  or  fallen 
nature  in  this  lite;  because  the  fulness  of  time  was 
not  yet  come,  that  they  should  receive  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  body  of  sin,  and  pnritication  of  the  soul.  But 
Abraham  being  called  and  chosen  of  God,  as  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  was  received  into  covenant 
relation  with  God  by  promise;  that  in  him,  and  his 
seed,  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 
And  the  earthly  blessings,  which  were  promised  to 
Abr.iham,  were  a  shadow  of  gospel  or  spiritual 
blessings  to  come.  And  circumcision,  or  outward 
cutting  of  the  foreskin  of  the  flesh,  did  not  cleanse 
the  man  from  sin,  but  was  a  sign  of  the  spiritual 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire.  Which  is  by 
the  power  of  God  manifested  in  divers  operations 
and  gifts  of  tlie  Spirit,  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
which  does  indeed  destroy  the  body  of  sin  or  flesliy 
nature,  and  purify  the  man  from  all  sin,  both  soul 
and  body.  So  that  Abraham,  though  in  the  full 
faith  of  the  promise,  yet  as  he  did  not  receive  the 
substance  of  the  thing  promised,  his  hope  of  eternal 
salvation  was  in  Christ  by  the  gospel,  to  be  attained 
in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

"The  second  light  of  dispensation  was  the  law 
that  was  given  of  God  to  Israel,  by  the  hand  of 
Moses;  which  was  a  farther  manifestation  of  that 
salvation,  which  was  promi.^ed  through  Christ  by 
the  gospel,  both  in  the  order  and  ordinances  which 
were  instituted  and  given  to  Israel,  as  ilie  ehuicli  and 
people  of  God,  according  to  that  dispensation  which 
was  as  tvaters  to  llic  Iciiees — Ezek.  xlvii,  4,  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  all  the  families  of  the 
earlli. 

"The  third  light  of  dispensation  w.as  the  gospel  of 
Christ's  first  appearance  in  the  flesh,  which  was  as 
tcutcrs  to  the  loins — Ezek,  xlvii.  4,  and  that  salvation 
which  took  place  in  consequence  of  his  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  being  accepted  in  his  obedience,  as  the _^n?/ 
born  among  rminy  brethren — Rom.  viii.  29.  he  received 
power  and  authority  to  administer  the  power  of  the 
resurrection  and  eternal  judgment  to  all  the  children 
of  men.  But  as  the  nature  of  that  dispensation  was 
only  as  water  to  the  loins,  Ezek,  xlvii.  4,  the  mystery 
of  God  was  not  finislicd.  but  there  was  anolher  day 
prophesied  of,  called  the  second  appearance  of  Christ, 
or  final  and  last  display  of  God's  grace  to  a  lost 
world,  ill  which  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished. 
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Rev.  X.  7,  ns  In-  lias  spoken  by  liis  propliets,  nim^e  the 
toorld  brtgtin,  Luke  i.  70;  wliicli  d;iy  coiilil  not  come, 
except  lliere  was  a  falling  awav  from  that  faitli  ami 
power  that  tlie  Cliiiicli  llien  stood  in. 

"The  fourtli  liglit  of  dispensation  is  the  second 
appearance  of  Clnist,  or  linal  and  la>t  display  of 
God's  grace  to  a  lost  wcn-ld;  in  which  the  mystery 
of  God  will  be  Ihiished,  and  a  decisive  work  accom- 
plished, to  the  linal  salvation  or  damnation  of  all  the 
chililreii  of  men ;  which  according  to  the  prophecies, 
righlly  calciilaled  and  truly  understood,  h'^gan  in  the 
year  of  our  Saviour,  1747,  (see  Daniel  and  the  Reve- 
lations) in  the  manner  following:  To  a  number,  in  the 
m.inifestation  of  great  light,  and  mighty  trembling, 
by  the  invisible  power  of  (Jod,  ami  visions,  revela- 
tions, minicles,  and  prophecies;  which  has  progres- 
sively increased  with  administrations  of  all  those 
spiritual  gifts  administered  to  the  aposlle.'i  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  which  is  the  Comforter  that  has 
led  ns  into  all  truih;  and  whicli  was  promised  to 
abide  with  the  true  church  of  Christ  nnto  the  end  of 
the  world.  And  by  which  we  lind  Impti-vn  into 
Chrisfs  death.  Rom.  vi.  4,  death  to  all  sin:  become 
alive  to  God,  by  the  power  of  Ciu'ist's  resurrection, 
which  workeih  in  us  mightily,  by  which  a  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gospel  is  committed  nnto  ns,  and  woe  be 
unto  us  if  we  preach  not  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  for  in 
sending  so  great  a  salvation  and  deliverance  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  de.ath,  in  believing  and  obeying 
this  gospel,  which  is  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  confess- 
ing and  forsaking  all  sin,  and  denying  ourselves, 
and  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ  against  the  world, 
flesh,  and  devil,  we  have  him(\  forgiveness  of  all  our 
sins,  and  are  made  part.akers  of  the  grace  of  God, 
wherein  we  now  stand.  While  all  others,  in  believ- 
ing and  obeying,  have  acceptance  with  God,  and  find 
.salvation  from  their  sins  ,as  well  as  we,  God  being  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  willing  that  all  men  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trnlh  aiul  be  saved." 

The  Shakers  consist  of  three  classes  or  degrees  of 
order.  (1.)  Those  who  unite  with  the  society  in  re- 
ligious fai;h  and  ])rinciple,  but  do  not  enter  into  tem- 
poral connection  with  it.  Relievers  of  this  class  are 
not  controlled  by  the  society  as  to  their  propertv, 
children,  or  families.  (2.)  Those  who  join  one  of 
the  families  into  which  the  community  is  divided, 
siipnlaling  to  devote  their  .servicss  freely,  and  with- 
out pecuniary  compensation,  to  promote  the  cominon 
interest  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  (3.) 
Those  who  enter  into  a  contract  and  covenant  to  dedi- 
cate and  devote  themselves  and  their  service.s,  with 
all  they  possess,  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution  for  over,  stipidating  never  to 
bring  debt  nor  damage,  claim  nor  demand,  against 
the  Society,  nor  against  any  member  therof,  for  any 
jiroperty  or  service  which  they  have  thus  devoted 
to  the  uses  and  purpo.ses  of  the  institnlion. 

There  are  at  present  about  fifteen  communities  of 
Shakers  in  ditr'erent  parts  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding 7,000  or  8,000  members.     Thev  te;ich  that 


all  external  ordinances,  particularly  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  ceased  in  the  apostolic  age; 
and  none  since  that  lime  have  been  authorized  to 
preach  until  they  themselves  were  sent  to  gather  in 
the  elect.  They  discard  marriage,  and  iucidcate 
that  they  that  have  wives  be  as  lliongh  they  had 
none,  ami  that  thus  the  puriiy  of  heaven  may  be 
attained  upon  iho  earth, 

SH.'VMANISM,  the  sujierstition  which  ]irevails  in 
Upper  .\sia,  p:irti('nlarly  among  the  Ugrinn  races  of 
Siberia  and  the  hill-tribes  on  the  south-western  fron- 
tier of  China.  It  was  the  old  religion  of  the  whole 
Tartar  race  before  Budliism  and  Mohammed.inism  were 
disseminated  among  them.  The  adherents  of  ibis  re- 
ligion acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  God; 
but  they  do  not  olf'er  him  any  worship.  They  wor- 
ship neither  gods  nor  heroes,  but  demons,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  crnel,  revengeful,  and  capricious,  and 
are  worshipped  by  bloody  sacrifices  and  wild  dances. 
The  ofticiating  magician  or  priest  excites  himself  lo 
frenzy,  and  then  pretends  or  supposes  himself  to  be 
possessed  by  the  demon  to  which  worship  is  being 
offered;  and  after  the  riles  are  over,  he  communi- 
c;ites  to  those  who  consult  him  tlie  informaiion  he 
has  received.  The  Sliamainsts  have  no  regular 
priesthood.  In  general  the  father  of  the  family  is 
the  priest  ami  magician;  but  the  ofiice  may  be 
undertaken  by  any  one  who  pleases,  and  at  any 
time  laid  aside.  The  arts  of  sorcery  are  practised 
by  the  [U'iesis  and  also  the  worshi])  of  deformed 
stone  images. 

SHAMANS,  the  priests,  wizards,  or  conjurors  of 
Shamaniam.  Ry  means  of  enchantments  they  pre- 
tend to  cin'e  diseases,  to  avert  misfortunes,  and  to 
predict  future  events.  They  are  great  obscM-vcrs 
and  interjireters  of  dreams.  They  piefi'nd  also  to 
practise  Cheirom.vncy  (which  see).  ]$y  such  arts 
they  acquire  a  great  ascendency  over  the  people, 

S1I.\MM.\  TII.A,  the  highest  degree  of  excom- 
munication aiming  the  ancient  Jews,  pronounced 
after  all  human  means  had  been  tried  in  vain  to 
bring  a  siiuier  to  repentance.  It  consigned  him,  as 
an  obstinate  and  irnpeniiont  transgressor,  totally  and 
finally  to  the  Divine  judgment.  Several  writer.s 
have  supposed  that  it  was  adopted  into  the  Christian 
church  under  the  name  of  Anathema  (which  see). 
The  Shammatha  was  accompanied  with  corporal 
l)«nishment,  ami  sometimes  with  banishment  and 
death.  The  Jews  allege  that  this  excominnnication 
was  used  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  against  the  S.amari- 
tans  in  this  manner :  "  They  as.sembled  the  whole 
congregation  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  they 
brought  three  hundred  priests,  three  Inmdred  trum- 
pets, and  three  hundred  books  of  the  law.  and  ;i.s 
many  boys ;  and  they  sounded  their  Irnmpets,  and 
the  Levitps  singing,  cursed  the  Samaritans  by  ail  the 
sorts  of  excomnundcation  in  the  mystery  of  the 
name  .Ichovah,  and  in  the  decalogue,  and  with  the 
curse  of  the  superior  house  of  judgment,  and  like- 
wise with  the  curse  of  tlie  inferior  house  of  judgment; 
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tliat  no  Isi'aelite  slioiilH  eat  tlie  bread  of  a  Samaritan, 
(lience  ihey  >av,  lie  wlio  eats  a  Samaritan's  bread  is 
as  lie  wlio  eats  swine's  flesli)  and  let  no  Samaritan 
be  a  proselyte  in  Israel;  and  that  they  slionld  liave 
no  part  in  tlie  resnrrection  of  tlie  dead."  The  S/iam- 
niutha  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Jilaraimtha  of  the  apostles. 

SHAXG  TE.  a  deity  of  the  Chinese,  often  spoken 
of  in  terms  which  seem  to  point  him  out  as,  in  their 
view,  the  Supreme  Bein^.  the  only  true  God.  This 
is  a  much  disputed  point  however.  Jlr.  S.  C.  AFa- 
laii,  in  his  work  entitled  -Who  is  God  in  China?' 
argues,  with  great  ability  and  learning,  in  favour  of 
Sliang-te  as  identical  with  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
by  several  writers,  among  whom  the  Kev.  Mr. 
M'Letchie  is  entitled  to  a  h'gli  place,  that  Slian/j-tP, 
is  properly  not  a  personal  Being  distinct  from  mat- 
ter, but  a  soul  of  the  worid.  The  word,  in  fact,  is 
often  used  in  the  Cliinese  classical  writers  to  denote 
the  power  manifested  in  the  various  operations  of 
nature.  It  is  never  applied  to  a  Sclf-Exislent,  Al- 
miglify  Being,  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  In  the 
Shoo-king,  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese, 
tliere  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  allusions  to 
some  great  Power  or  Being  called  Sfiaiir/te.  ''  The 
name  itself,"  as  we  learn  from  ^^r.  llardwick,  "im- 
ports august  or  sovereign  ruler.  As  there  depicted 
he  possesses  a  high  measure  of  intelligence,  and  ex- 
ercises some  degree  of  moral  government  :  be  pun- 
ishes the  evil,  he  rewards  the  good.  To  him  espe- 
cially is  olJ'ered  the  sacritice  Lnoe;  while  other  cere- 
monies are  performed  in  honour  of 'the  six  Tsong. 
the  mountains,  the  rivers,  and  the  spirits  generally.' 
These  beings  of  inferior  rank  appear  to  constitute 
tlie  court,  or  I'efinue,  of  the  celestial  ruler  ;  and  else- 
where he  is  attended  by  '  Hve  heavenly  chiefs,  nieni- 
liers  also  of  bis  council,  who  are  set  over  the  presi- 
dents of  heaven,  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  sea.  These, 
ill  tuiT),  range  in  the  world  of  5///;!  (or  .spirits  of  the 
air),  of  kwei  (souls  of  the  deceased),  and  /ce  (spirits 
of,  or  from  below,  the  earth).'  It  is  again  expressly 
stated  in  the  Shool-ing.  and  perhaps  with  reference 
also  to  the  nature  o( Sliatiij-fe:  '  Heaven  is  supremely 
intelligent:  the  perfect  man  imitates  him  (or  it): 
the  ministers  obey  him  (or  it)  witli  respect:  the  peo- 
ple follow  the  orders  of  the  government.'  And, 
finallv,  it  is  enjoined  by  fresh  authorities  that,  on 
these  sacred  grounds,  the  '  people  .shall  not  hesitate 
to  contribute  with  all  their  power  to  the  woiship  of 
the  sovereign  Lord  of  Heaven,  Shwuf-te.  to  that  of 
celebrated  mountains,  great  rivers,  and  of  the  shin  of 
the  four  quarters.' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  second  class  of  writers 
have  contended,  that  in  the  very  oldest  products  of 
the  Chinese  mind,  no  proper  personality  has  ever 
been  ascribed  to  this  supreme  and  all-embracing 
Power.  Heaven  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Uni- 
verse, but  onlv  in  the  same  way  as  Earth  is  called 
the  Mother.     Both  of  them  are  said  to  live,  to  gen- 


erate, to  quicken :  yet  neither  to  have  life  inherent 
in  itself.  They  both  are  made  the  objects  of  solemn 
pra\'ers  and  sacrifices.  Both  may  also  be  described 
as  '  spiritual :'  yet  only  in  so  far  as  spirits  of  which 
they  are  in  some  sort  the  aggregate  expression  are 
ditiiised  in  every  form  of  animated  nature.  '  Heaven' 
is  in  particular  (these  writers  argue)  a  personification 
of  I  lie  ever-present  Law,  and  Order,  and  Intelligence, 
which  seem  to  breathe  amid  the  wonderl'ul  activities 
of  physical  creation,  in  the  tncasurcd  circuit  of  the 
seasons,  in  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  in 
the  ebb  and  dow  of  tides,  in  the  harmonious  and 
m:ijestic  revolutions  of  the  planetary  bodies.  '  Hea- 
ven,' in  other  words,  so  far  from  being  personal,  or 
spiritual,  or  self-conscious,  is  a  blind  necessitv  in- 
herent in  all  forms  of  life,  a  Law  and  not  a  Legisla- 
tor, a  Power  without  volition,  and  a  Guide  without 
intelligence.  Nay,  many  of  these  writers  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  contend  tli.at  Shong-fe  hinisell',  of  whom 
the  highest  and  most  god-like  (]ualilies  are  predica- 
ble,  is  really  no  more  than  a  great  '  Aiiima  niinidi,' 
energising  everywhere  in  all  the  processes  of  nature, 
and  binding  all  the  parts  together  in  one  mighty  or- 
ganism, exactly  as  the  soul  of  man  pervades  and 
animates  the  body:  and  in  accordance  with  this 
notion  they  remind  us  how  the  Le-ke  had  decided, 
that  '  if  we  speak  of  all  the  shin  (or  spirits)  collec- 
tively, we  call  them  Shmig  te.^" 

SHASTUAS  (['m:  Guicat),  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus.  They  are  all  of  them  written  in  the 
Sanscrit  language,  and  believed  to  be  of  Divine 
inspiration.  They  are  usually  reduced  (0  four  class- 
es, which  .again  are  subdivided  into  eighteen  heads. 
The  first  class  consists  of  the  four  Vetlos,  which  are 
accounted  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  sacred  com- 
positions. The  second  class  consists  of  the  four 
U/Hi-Vedas  or  sub-scriptures;  and  the  third,  of  the 
six  Ved-angas  or  bodies  of  learning.  The  fonrtli 
class  consists  of  the  four  Up-nngtix  or  appended 
bodies  of  learning.  The  finst  of  these  embraces  the 
eighteen  Piiranns  or  ,s.acred  poems.  Besides  the  Pti- 
rtnins.  Ii.e  first  U]>-anga  comprises  the  liamaynn  and 
jSIahnhharut.  The  second  and  third  Up-angux  con- 
sist of  the  prliici[ial  works  on  Logic  and  Jletapby- 
sics.  The  fourth  and  last  Up-anga  consists  of  the 
Bodv  of  Law  in  eighteen  books,  compiled  by  Manii, 
the  son  of  Brahma,  and  other  sacred  personages, 

SHEAHS.     See  SniiiTKS, 

SIIEBAT,  ihe  fifth  month  of  the  civil  and  the 
eleventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Hebrews, 
They  began  in  this  month  to  number  the  years  of 
the  trees  they  planted,  the  fruits  of  wliich  were  ac- 
counted impure  till  the  fourth  year. 

SHECHIN.^H,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Jews 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence,  visibly 
displayed  above  the  Merry-seat  in  the  apjiearance  of 
a  cloud.  To  this  there  is  a  reference  in  Lev.  xvi. 
2, — "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto 
Aaron  tliv  brother,  that  he  come  not  at  all  times  into 
the  holy  place  within  the  vail  before  the  mercy-seat, 
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wliieli  is  iipim  llie  Hik,  flint  lie  die  not  :  for  I  will 
R|i|)t'!U-  ill  llie  cloiiil  it|)oii  the  meicy-seiil."  Out  of 
tliis  cloud  tlie  voice  of  (Jod  was  uttered  with  deep 
soleimiity,  so  as  to  be  heai'd  tluoiigli  the  veil  in  the 
liolv  pliice.  This  was  the  appointed  mode  of  holding 
diiixt  iutercouise  with  the  Holy  One  of  I.-rael. 
'•There  I  will  meet  with  thee,"  says  Jehovah,  "and  I 
will  coininuiie  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat." 
Fvitm  the  situation  of  the  Shechiiiah,  God  is  spoken 
of  as  "dwelling  between  the  cherubim."  The  lab- 
bius  allege  that  the  Shechiiiah  tirst  resided  in  the 
TaboriKU'le  in  the  wilderness,  whence  it  passed  into 
ihe  saiietiiary  of  Solomon's  temple,  where  it  con- 
tinned  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  tem- 
ple, when  it  tiiially  disappeared  and  was  no  more 
seen. 

SIIKIKH,  literally  an  old  man,  and  often  applied 
ill  Turkey  to  men  of  learning.  It  is  also  the  title  of 
the  heads  of  the  Moliammedan  sects,  and  the  name 
given  to  the  preachers  in  their  mosques. 

SIIKIKH-EI.-ISL.^M,  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
grand  Mufti  o(  Constantinople,  who  is  the  president 
of  the  Uleina  or  College  of  the  Professors  of  the 
Muliaminedan  Law. 

Slll'MvIA.a  name  given  to  Budtia  (which  see) 
aniinig  the  Chinese.     He  is  also  called  Fo. 

SHIvKIXG,  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chi- 
nese. It  contains  three  hundred  and  eleven  odes 
and  other  lyrics  chiefly  of  a  moral  tone  and  charac- 
ter. 'Phis  book  of  odes  contains  several  pieces  which 
are  probablv  so  old  as  twelve  centuries  before  Christ. 
li  is  believed  to  be  a  selection  fnnn  a  larger  iiuinber 
which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  and  by 
him  collected  and  published. 

SHEMA,  three  portions  of  Scripture  which  I'orni 
a  part  of  the  daily  service  of  the  modern  Jews. 
The  passages  referred  to  are  Deut.  vi.  4 — 9,  Deut. 
xi.  13—21,  Numb.  xv.  37—41 ;  and  as  the  fir.st  of 
these  portions  begins  with  the  word  She.ma,  this 
term  is  applied  to  all  the  portions  taken  together, 
and  the  recital  of  them  is  called  Klut.'VTll-SlllCMA 
(which  see),  or  the  Reading  of  the  Shema.  To  re- 
cite these  passages  twice  every  day  they  maintain  to 
be  expressly  enjoined  in  the  words  of  the  Eaw  : 
"Thou  shah  talk  of  ilicm  when  ihou  liest  down  and 
when  thou  risest  up," — language  which  they  inter- 
pret as  simply  nieaiiiiig  night  and  morning.  Women 
and  servants  and  little  children,  or  those  under 
twelve  years,  are  exempted  by  the  Mishiia  from  this 
obligation. 

SHEMlIAMl'llORASH,  a  cabbalistic  word 
among  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  who  reckon  it  as  of 
such  importance,  that  Moses  spent  forty  days  on 
Mount  Sinai  in  harning  it  from  the  angel  Saxacl. 
ll  is  not,  however,  the  real  word  of  power,  but  an 
expression  or  representation  of  if.  The  Rabbis  dis- 
pute whether  the  genuine  word  consisted  of  12,  or 
42,  or  72  letters.  By  their  Geiiiatria  or  cabbalistic 
ariihmelic  they  try  to  some  extent  to  reconstruct  it 
Thev  allege  that  Jesus  of  Xazaretli  stole  it  from  the 


temple;  and  by  its  means  was  enabled  to  perform 
many  wonderful  works.  It  is  now  lost ;  and  hence 
the  R;ibbis  declare  that  the  prayers  of  Israel  are  of 
so  little  avail;  but  if  any  one  were  able  rightly  and 
devoutly  to  pronounce  it,  he  would  by  this  means 
have  power  to  create  a  world.  It  is  alleged,  indeed, 
that  two  letters  of  the  word  inscribed  by  a  cabbalist 
on  a  tablet,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  raised  the  storm 
which,  ill  A.  D.  1542.  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Charles 
Fil'ili.  Write  this  word,  say  the  Rabbis,  on  the  per- 
son of  a  prince,  and  you  are  sure  of  his  abiding  favour. 
The  rationale  of  its  virtue  is  thus  described  by  .Mr. 
Alfred  Vaughan  in  his  'Hours  with  the  Mystics.' 
'•The  Divine  Biding  was  supposed  fo  have  com- 
menced the  work  of  creation  by  concentrating  on 
certain  points  the  primal  universal  Light.  Within 
the  region  of  these  was  the  appointed  place  of  our 
world.  Out  of  the  remaining  hnniiious  points,  or 
foci,  he  constructed  certain  letters — a  heavenly  al- 
phabet. These  characters  he  again  combined  into 
certain  creative  words,  whose  secret  potency  pro- 
duced the  forms  of  the  material  world.  The  word 
Shenihaniphorash  contains  the  sum  of  these  celestial^ 
letters,  with  all  their  inherent  virtue,  in  its  mightiest 
conibination." 

SIIEMO.XEH  ESI;E1I,  the  eighteen  prayers  used 
by  the  modi'rn  Jews,  and  held  by  them  in  the  high- 
est estimation.  These  prayers  are  alleged  to  have 
been  composed  and  instiuited  by  Ezra  and  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue.  Another  prayer  has  been 
added,  which  is  directed  against  heretics  and  aj)os- 
taies,  thus  rendering  the  nuniber  nineteen,  though 
the  name  of  Sheinundi  Esreh  is  still  retained.  The 
addiiional  prayer  is  inserted  as  the  twell'ih,  and  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Rabbi  (Tamaliel,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  Rabbi  Samuel.  The  whole  of  the  Shemo- 
neh  Esreh  must  be  re|iealed  three  times  every  day 
by  all  Israelites  that  are  of  age  without  exception, 
whether  in  public  at  the  synagogue,  or  at  their  own 
liouses,  or  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be.  In 
this  matter  they  consider  themselves  as  conforming 
to  the  expressed  resolution  of  David,  I'salin  Iv.  17, 
"  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will  I  pray, 
and  cry  aloud;  and  he  shall  he.nr  my  voice;''  and 
imitating  the  example  of  Daniel,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  "kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day, 
and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  his  (<od,  as  he 
did  aforetime." 

SHEOL.     See  nAi)i:s. 

SHEW  -  I!RE.\D,  twelve  loaves  of  unleavened 
bread  which  were  kept  continually  upon  a  table 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  in  the  ancient  Jewish 
tabernacle.  The  law  of  the  shew-^n^ead  is  to  be 
found  ill  Lev.  xxiv.  5 — 9.  The  loaves  were  ar- 
ranged in  two  piles,  one  loaf  upon  another,  and  over 
each  pile  there  was  sprinkled  a  small  qiiantiiv 
of  pure  frankincense.  The  shew-bretid  was  also 
called  bread  of  the  pre-ieiice.  beeau.se  it  was  solen-.nlv 
presented  before  the  Lord,  a  type  of  that  living 
bread  which  coinelh  down  iVom  heaven,  and  is  eve 
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ill  till'  [iresence  of  God.  Tlie  twelve  loaves,  answer- 
ing to  tlie  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  were  renewed 
everv  Sabbatliday,  when  llie  old  were  taken  away 
and  eaten  by  tbe  priests  alone  in  tlie  courts  of 
God's  house.  In  Solomon's  temple  tliere  were  ten 
tables,  each  of  them  liaving  twelve  loaves.  One 
Sabbath  uiorning,  when  the  priests  were  engaged  in 
removing  the  old  cakes  of  the  sliew-bread  and  ar- 
ranging the  new,  David,  accompanied  bv  a  chosen 
band  of  his  faithful  followers,  ajipeared  at  the  gates 
of  tbe  Tabernacle,  requesting  from  the  priests  a  siip- 
p!v  of  food  to  satisfy  their  imitiediate  wants,  as  they 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  from  hunger.  The  case 
was  urgent,  and  called  for  inmiediate  attention.  No 
oilier  bread  could  be  procured  except  the  sJiew-breod, 
which  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  eat.  The 
law  was  strict;  yet  strict  though  it  was,  the  cere- 
uKinial  law  must  yield  to  stern  necessity.  David 
did  not  hesitate  to  eat  the  nhew -bread ;  and  in  doing 
so,  as  our  blessed  Lord  plainly  teaches.  Malt.  xii. 
3.  4,  lie  committed  no  sin. 

SFIIE-TSIH.  gods  of  the  land  and  grain  among 
the  Chinese.  There  is  an  altar  to  these  deities  in 
I'eUin,  which  is  square,  and  only  ten  feet  high,  being 
divided  into  two  stories  of  five  feet  each.  Each  side 
of  the  square  measures  fifty-eiglit  feet.  The  Em- 
])eror  alone  has  the  privilege  of  worshiiiping  at  this 
altar;  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  erect  a  similar  one  in 
anv  pari  of  the  empire  for  tlie  use  of  any  of  bis 
subjects,  however  exalted  in  stalioii. 

SHIN,  spirits  of  the  air  among  the  Chinese.  Dr. 
Mihie  says  that  the  word  SJiin  should  very  rarely  if 
ever  be  rendered  god  in  translating  from  Cliine.se 
books;  but  rather  seon,  a  spirit  or  an  intelligence. 
In  the  Le-ke  it  is  said  (hat  ''if  we  sjieak  of  all  the 
Shin  collectively,  we  call  them  SnANG-TH  "  (which 
see),  but  the  verv  circumstance  that  the  word  Shin 
is  a  collective  noun,  and  never  used  with  a  numerical 
affix,  shows  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  denoting 
the  one  supreme  God. 

SUING- MEN.  a  Chinese  deity  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Fo  or  Fo-hi,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Hindu 
god  Giine/'n. 

SIHNG-MOO,  a  goddess  worsliippi.il  in  China  .'is 
(he  supposed  mother  of  Fo,  and  styled  tlie  Queen 
of  Heaven.  Her  image  is  generally  placed  hi  a 
niche  behind  the  altar,  sonielimes  having  an  infant 
cither  in  her  arms  or  on  her  knee,  and  her  head  en- 
circled with  a  glory. 

SHIVA,  the  third  person  in  the  Hindu  triad.  Tn 
the  Mahabharala  he  is  the  god  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  We  first  bear  of  Shiva  —  worshipped 
ahonl  B.  C.  300 — some  centuries  after  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  Bndhism.  Shiva- worship  was  celebrated 
among  tbe  hill-tribes  at  first,  as  Megasthenes  informs 
ns,  in  tumidtuous  festivals,  the  worshippers  anointing 
their  bodies,  wearing  crowns  of  flowers,  and  sound- 
ing bells  and  cymbals.  Hence  the  Greeks  have 
supposed  that  ihis  kind  of  worship  must  have  been 
derived  iVom  Dioiiijsits.     The  lirahmans  for  a  time 


refused  to  patronize  either  Shiva  or  his  worshippers; 
but  yielding  at  length  to  the  overpowering  infliience 
of  popular  opinion,  they  consented  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worshii)  of  Shiva,  which  speedily  spread 
from  the  hill-country  to  the  plains.  A  beautiful 
poem  on  Shiva,  under  the  name  of  the  AVar  God, 
was  the  work  of  Kalidasa,  who  is  supposed  fo  have 
lived  B.  c.  56.  In  this  poem  Shica  is  the  supreme 
deity,  and  tire  one  of  his  eight  shapes.  In  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  a  tlireet'old  Almighty 
Power  came  fo  be  recognised  in  tlie  religion  of 
India;  in  some  localities,  and  at  certain  epochs, 
Shiva  was  considered  to  be  this  Power.  Col.  Sykes, 
difi'ering  from  other  oriental  scholars,  alleges  that 
Sankhara  Ach.-trya  establislied  the  exclusive  wor- 
ship of  Shiva  in  the  ninth  century  after  Christ. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  from  that  period  this  deity 
has  been  worshipped  under  the  sjmbol  of  the  Liiiga, 
intimating  perhaps  that  his  destructive  powers  have 
always  reference  to  some  future  reproduction.  Shiva 
is  invested  by  popular  imagination  in  India  with  the 
nnost  hideous  and  appalling  attributes.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Puranas  as  "wandering  about,  sur- 
rounded by  gliosis  and  goblins,  inebriated,  naked, 
and  with  dishevelled  hair,  covered  with  the  ashes  of 
a  funeral  pile,  ornamented  with  human  skulls  and 
bones,  sometimes  laughing,  sometimes  crying."  Tbe 
votaries  of  Shiva,  and  more  especially  of  his  consort 
Durga  or  Devi,  are  in  the  habit  of  subjecfing  them- 
selves to  excrncialing  tortures  in  honour  of  their  di- 
vinity. These  have  been  fully  noticed  in  the  article 
DuuGA  Puj.4H.  The  worship  of  Shiva  continues 
to  be,  as  it  has  been  from  a  remote  period,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Brahmans,  who  receive  him  as  their 
tutelary  deity,  wear  his  insignia,  and  worship  the 
Linga  either  in  temples  or  in  houses  or  on  the  side 
of  a  sacred  stream,  providing  in  tbe  last-mentioned 
case  extempore  emblems  kneaded  out  of  the  mud  or 
clay  of  the  river's  bed.  Next  to  tlie  annual  festival  of 
Durga,  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Eastern  India  is 
that  of  the  CuAltAK-PfJAH  (which  see),  a  festival 
held  in  honour  of  Shiva  in  his  character  of  Maha 
K(da.  or  time,  the  great  destrover  of  all  things. 

SHIVA-NARAYANAIS.  a  Hindu  sect  of  Uni- 
tarians who  profess  the  worship  of  one  God,  of  whom 
no  allributes  are  piedicaled.  They  ofl'er  no  worship 
and  pav  no  regard  whalcver  fo  any  of  the  objects  of 
Hindu  or  Mohaniniedan  veneration.  Proselytes  are 
admitted  into  the  .sect  from  Hindus  and  Mohamme- 
dans alike,  and  the  sect  comprises  even  jirofessed 
Christians  from  the  lower  classes  of  llie  mixed  po[m- 
lation.  The  mode  of  reception  into  the  sect  is  very 
simple.  A  few  of  the  members  assemble  at  the  re- 
quisition of  a  novice,  place  one  of  their  text-books 
in  the  midst  of  them,  on  which  befel  and  sweetmeats 
have  been  previously  arranged.  These  are  after  a 
little  distributed  among  the  party,  a  few  passages 
are  read  from  the  book,  and  the  ceremony  of  admis- 
sion is  at  an  end.  The  cardinal  virtues  of  the  sect 
are  truth,  temperance,  and  mercy;  polygamy  is  pro- 
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liibiteii  iiiiioin;  tlicin,Hn(]  tliey  use  no  Fectririal  inHi-ks. 
This  sect  derives  its  name  tVom  its  founder,  wlio 
WHS  a  U.-ijpul  of  the  Nirwaim  tribe  wlio  was  burn 
near  Gliazlpore.  He  tiourissliod  in  llie  rei£;n  of  Mo- 
liannned  Shall,  and  one  of  liis  works  is  dated  A.  r>. 
17.^.5.  The  lic.'id  of  tlie  sect  resides  at  Biilsamle,  in 
flic  Ghazipore  di.-itriet,  where  tliere  is  a  eolloge  and 
establislnnent.  The  momliers  are  mostly  Itajpnts, 
and  many  are  Sipahis  or  Sepoys. 

SIU)()IvlN({.  one  of  tlie  Chinese  sacred  books. 
I(  is  cliieHy  of  a  ln.«toric:d  diarai-tcr,  commencing 
witii  the  reign  of  the  Yaou.  one  of  tlie  very  earliest 
em|icrors,  sujiposed  to  have  been  contemporary  willi 
Noah,  and  stretches  onward  to  the  liletime  of  Confu- 
cius. In  the  cour.sc  of  tlie  work,  which  is  reckoned 
of  the  highest  authority,  there  are  many  valuable 
moral  and  political  masims.  On  account  of  the 
v.ast  influence  which  the  S/iooh'nf)  lias  exercised 
over  the  public  iiiiiid,  the  utmost  elVorts  were  put 
forth  to  suppress  it  during  the  reign  of  Che-liwang- 
te,  about  B.  C.  240.  Gutzlaff  says  that  "it  forms 
the  great  text-book  upon  which  all  Cliinese  literati 
have  expatiated."  As  eihied  by  Confucius,  Ihe 
Shoo-king throws  much  light  upon  the  early  religion 
ot"  the  Chinese,  showing  tliat  tlie  emperors  s.acriiiced 
to  spirits  of  the  hills  and  rivers  as  well  as  to  the 
host  of  lieaven ;  so  that  in  the  ancient  history  of 
this  remarkable  peojile.  Ilie  S/ummtmm  or  Dcril-iror- 
sliip  which  Slid  lingers  nii  the  plains  of  Upper  Asiii 
appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  form  of  religion. 

SIlIilNK,  a  place  where  .-iii  idol  or  a  sacred  relic 
is  deposited. 

SHRIVE,  to  administer  confession,  as  is  done  by 
a  Komisli  prie.st. 

SHROUD  (Festival  of  tiii;  ARlst  Holy),  a 
sacred  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  lield 
on  the  Fridiiy  after  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  in 
honour  of  the  shroud  in  which  onr  J^ord  was  buried. 
Relics  be.ariiig  the  name  of  the  Shroud  of  our  blessed 
Lord  are  found  in  various  places  in  Italy,  France,  and 
frermauy.  all  of  which  are  alleged  to  work  miracles. 
To  the  altar  of  the  most  holv  shroud  at  Bo.'^an^on, 
Gregory  XIII.  gr.inied  extraordinary  privileges,  with 
indidsenees  to  all  that  visit  the  same  on  slated  days; 
and  I'ope  Julius  11.  was  ecpially  liberal  in  his  grants 
to  Ihe  chapel  of  the  mosi  holy  shroud  at  Turin. 
There  is  ,i  hymn  to  the  shroud  iu  the  .\nglican 
Breviary,  which  celebrates  it  as  bearing  the  im]ircs- 
siou  of  the  bodv  of  our  Saviour. 

SHROVlO-fUKSDA  Y,  the  d.iy  before  Ash-  M'rd- 
r)fs(hy.  which  is  observed  by  the  Roini.sli  Church  as 
the  day  on  which  confession  is  appointed  to  be 
made  with  a  view  to  the  coininunion. 

SI.X.MICSK  (Rr.i.roiON  OK  Tiiic).     See  Budiiism. 

SIBYL,  the  name  given  to  a  projihetic  woman, 
such  as  often  appe.-ired  in  dilVcreiit  ages  and  coun- 
Iries  of  the  ancient  world.  Sometimes  tliey  have 
bi'Cii  spoken  of  .ns  four  in  number,  but  the  more  gen- 
eral ealeulalion  is  that  ten  of  them  exisled.  the  most 
(.•elebrated  of  whom  was  tlie  CuuuTaii  sibyl.     This 


ancient  female  diviner  is  said  to  have  given  forlli 
her  oracles  from  a  r.ive  liollowcd  out  of  a  rock. 
She  is  described  by  Virgil  as  having  been  consulted 
by  jEneas  before  he  descended  to  Ihe  infernal  re- 
gions. She  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  East  to 
ll.aly;  and  .liislin  Martyr  alleges  that  i-he  was  a 
Babyiouian  by  birth,  the  daughter  of  Berosus  the 
Chaldean  historian. 

SIBYLLINE  BOOKS.  The  origin  of  these  fa- 
mous books  of  or.ides  is  extraordinary,  in  the 
reign  of  Taiqiiinius  Priscus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Tarquiuius  Siiperbus,  a  certain  woman,  usually 
described  as  the  Cumseaii  Sibvl,  came  to  Rimie 
hriuging  with  her  nine  books  of  oracles,  which  she 
ottered  to  the  king,  demanding  in  jiayment  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  The  king  refused  to  jinr- 
chase  them,  whereupon  she  retired,  and  having 
burnt  three  of  tlie  books,  otTered  the  remaining  six 
at  the  same  ]irice  as  before.  This  ofler  was  also  re- 
jected, and  the  Sibyl  having  burnt  three  more,  ap- 
peared again  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  demanding 
the  .same  payment  lor  the  reniaining  three  which  she 
had  sought  for  the  nine  at  first.  The  strange  con- 
duct of  the  woman  excited  the  curiosity  of  Ihe  king. 
who,  at  the  advice  of  the  augurs,  purchased  liie 
books,  on  which  tlie  Sibyl  v.anished.  after  giving 
strict  charges  that  the  books  be  cominilled  to  a 
place  of  salely,  as' containing  valuable  predictions  in 
rerereiiee  to  the  future  historv  of  Rome.  Tarqiiin. 
accordingly,  ileposited  the  sacred  books  in  a  stone 
chest,  which  was  carefully  laid  in  a  vault  under  the 
ground  in  the  temple  of  .Jupiter  Capilolinus.  So 
important  were  these  Sibylline  books  considered  to 
be,  that  the  custody  of  them  was  committed  to  two 
officers  belonging  to  the  Roman  nobility,  who  alone 
were  allowed  to  consult  them  at  the  command  of  the 
senate.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  kingU'  jiower 
in  Rome,  the  Sibylline  oracles  came  to  be  regarded 
with  still  higher  veneration  dining  the  cominon- 
wealih,  when  they  were  consulted  in  case  of  the 
occinrence  of  any  public  calamity,  and  the  .answers 
reporied  were  made  to  serve  Ihe  purposes  of  the 
slate.  Niebiihr  alleges  that  the  answers  given  were 
not  predictions  of  future  events,  but  merely  direc- 
tions as  to  ihe  manner  in  which  the  gods  were  to  be 
Iiropilialed,  and  their  wniih  averted.  The  two  cus- 
todiers to  whom  the  Sibvllii;e  bnoks  were  given  in 
charge  received  the  name  of  Duumviri;  and  being 
afterwards  increased,  fii'sl  to  ten.  they  were  called 
Decemviri,  and  then  to  fifteen,  they  were  termed 
Qiiiiirlrcemviri.  These  ollicers  were  chosen  from 
patrician  families,  and  held  the  office  lor  life,  eiijov- 
ing  exemption  from  all  civil  and  military  burdens. 

The  Sibylline  books  were  kept  with  the  greaiest 
care  till  the  civil  wars  of  Svlia  and  Planus,  when 
they  were  destroyed  at  Ihe  burning  of  the  Capitol, 
B.  c.  82.  Seven  years  after,  when  the  C.apilol  was 
rebuilt,  amb.a.s.sadors  were  sent  lo  various  parts  of 
Greece,  Italy.  Sicily,  and  .'\lVic.a,  to  collect  orach-s  and 
prophecies  of  the  Sibyls,  when  a  large  nuinber  liav- 
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iiig  been  obtaiiiecl,  they  were  deposited  in  tlie  Ciiiii- 
tol  to  supply  tlie  place  of  tliose  wliicli  liiul  been  con- 
sumed with  tire.  Pagiiii  Rome  always  atlached  the 
greatest  iiiiporiaiice  to  tlicse  Sibylline  oracles,  but  in 
A.  D.  399,  they  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  em- 
peror Honorius. 

SIBYLLISTS,  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  the 
early  Christians,  because  they  were  charged  wiili 
corrupting  the  Sibylline  books. 

SICK  (CoMMUNtON  OF  Tnn).  In  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  the  practice  existed  of  carrying  portions 
of  the  consecrated  elements  to  the  sick  who  were 
unable  to  attend  at  the  public  celcbraiion  of  the 
Eucharist.  Sometimes,  indeed,  tliey  consecrated  the 
elements  in  the  private  houses  of  the  sick.  Pauli- 
nus,  bishop  of  Nola,  is  said  to  have  ordered  an  altar 
to  be  erected  for  himself  iu  liis  chamber,  where  he 
consecrated  the  Eucharist  in  his  sickness  not  many 
hours  before  his  death.  Founded  on  this  praclice, 
the  Romish  Church  introduced  the  abuse  of  private 
masses;  atul  the  Church  of  England  conceives  her- 
self jusiilicd  in  directing  (he  Eucharist  to  be  conse- 
crated in  private  houses  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick, 
besides  having  in  llie  Book  of  Counnon  I'rayer  an 
office  expressly  prejiared  for  the  comuumion  of  the 
sick. 

SIDEROMAN'CY  (Gr.  sidtron,  iron,  and  maiiteia, 
divination),  a  mode  of  divination  anciently  practised 
by  placing  straws  on  red-hot  iron,  and  drawing  in- 
ferences as  to  the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  maimer 
of  their  burning. 

SIDESMEX.  See  Churchwaudic.ns. 
SIGILLARIA.  See  Saturnalia. 
SIKHS,  originally  a  reformed  Hindu  sect,  but 
now  growti  into  a  powerful  nation.  They  arose  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  having  derived  their  origin 
from  Nanak  of  Lahore,  who  was  born  in  A.  i>.  1469. 
This  remarkable  Hindu  reformer  began  at  an  early 
period  to  evince  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  hetero- 
geneous creeds  of  his  country.  He  plainly  alleged 
that  all  was  error,  that  lie  had  read  the  Koran  and 
the  Puranas,  but  nowhere  liad  he  found  God.  He 
began  forthwith  to  teach  a  system  of  ascetic  doc- 
trines, involving  the  utter  inetficacy  of  all  outward 
rites.  T'he  Deity  he  held  to  be  "  the  self-existent, 
the  incomprehensible,  the  everlasting."  "A  pure 
body,"  lie  said,  ■' is  tlie  true  Veda;  the  mind,  the 
true  sacrificial  garment;  wisdom,  the  wue  jioita ; 
meditation  on  God,  the  proper  vessel  for  worship; 
and  the  only  true  prayer,  that  in  which  the  worship- 
pers desire  to  be  incessantly  employed  in  repeating 
the  name  of  God.  He  who  observes  these  rules 
will  attain  absorption."  According  to  Captain  Cun- 
ningham, Nanak  maintained  "  that  virtues  and  cluir- 
ities,  heroic  acts  and  gatlu  red  wisdom,  are  nought  in 
themselves— that  the  only  knowledge  which  availeth 
is  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  then,  as  if  to  rebuke 
those  vain  men  who  saw  eternal  life  in  their  own 
act  of  faith,  he  declares  that  they  only  can  find  the 
Liud  on  whom  the  Lord  looks  with  favour." 
II. 


Nanak  died  in  1539,  his  disciples  having  increased 
during  his  life  to  the  large  number  of  100,000.  The 
founder  of  the  sect  was  followed  by  nine  successors 
in  his  office  of  leader  or  patriarch,  each  endeavour- 
ing to  efl'ect  additional  reforms.  Under  one  of  these, 
named  Aijoon,  A.  D.  1581,  Amritsir  became  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  the  sect ;  and  he  had  the  additional  merit 
of  reducing  the  writings  of  his  predecessors  to  order, 
and  adding  other  compilations,  styling  the  whole 
"  The  Book." 

At  this  period,  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs  began  to 
atisume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  system,  and  the 
people  were  organized  into  a  regular  community. 
Aijoon,  accordingly,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1606,  was 
regarded  as  the  regenerator  of  the  world.  But  it 
was  under  the  Guru  Govind  that  the  Si/Jis  were 
first  formed  into  a  separate  state  (see  Govind  Sin- 
Hls);  and  under  him  and  his  successors  the  followers 
of  Nanak  commenced  that  warlike  struggle  with  the 
Mogul  government  which  made  them  masters  of  the 
Punjab,  and  the  most  jiowerful  of  the  Hindu  states. 
CajUaiii  Cimniugham  alleges  that  Govind  held  that 
'■  God  is  one,  and  the  world  an  illusion  ;  or  he  would 
adopt  the  more  pantheistic  notion,  and  regard  the 
universe  as  composing  the  one  being."  Another 
chief  afterwards  arose,  bearing  also  the  name  of  Go- 
vind, who  regarded  himself  as  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Nanak,  and  declared  that  he  was  come  to 
reveal  a  perfect  faith  to  man.  His  followers  allege 
that  he  was  jirivileged  to  liold  mysterious  meetings 
with  the  goddess-mother  of  mankind  upon  a  moun- 
tain-top, and  beheld  visions  there  which  influenced 
his  future  career.  He  was  called  upon  to  sacrilice 
some  object  that  was  dear  to  him.  At  first  he  pro- 
posed to  sacrifice  his  own  children,  but  twenty-five 
of  his  followers  consented  to  sutler  in  their  room. 
This  Govind  the  Second,  as  he  ni.ay  be  termed, 
maintained  several  religious  principles  of  a  peculi.ar 
kind.  Thus  he  held  that  ■•  no  material  resemblance 
of  God  was  to  be  made.  The  eye  of  faith  alone 
could  see  him.  All  were  to  be  one  in  the  'Khalsa;' 
that  is,  the  holy  domahi  or  brotherhood.  Casle  was 
to  be  forgotten.  Hinduism  was  to  be  abandoned, 
and  all  other  forms  of  superstition.  The  Brah- 
man's thread  was  to  be  broken.  His  followers  must 
surrender  themselves  wholly  to  faith,  and  to  Govind 
as  their  guide.  'Do  thus,'  he  said,  after  announcing 
his  tenets;  '  Do  thus,  and  the  world  is  yours.'  His 
policy  obviously  was  to  attach  to  liis  faith  and  per- 
son the  oppressed  castes  whom  he  emancipated  by 
his  laws ;  and  while  many  of  the  Brahmans  mur- 
mured and  forsook  him,  the  lower  castes  gathered  in 
crowds  around  Govind  as  a  deliverer.  After  a  kind 
of  inauguration,  accompanied  with  rites  akin  to  in- 
cantations, he  received  the  '  Pahul '  or  initiation, 
and  declared,  as  if  lie  had  been  ubiquitous,  that 
'  wherever  live  Sikhs  should  be  assembled,  there  he 
also  would  be  present.'  " 

The  Sili/is  were  now   knit    together,  not   only  by 
the  bond  of  attachment  to  a  conniiuii  founder,  but 
4c 
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by  tlie  worsliip  of  tlieir  religious  books,  and  more 
espociallv  by  the  martiiil  element  wliicli  lias  long 
fornieil  a  conspiciiDiis  t'caliire  both  of  llieir  cliaracler 
and  creed.  "  .Vnns,"  tliey  believed,  ".sboiild  dignify 
their  person,  ibey  sbonld  be  ever  w.iging  war;  and 
great  would  be  \ns  merit  wlio  fought  in  the  van,  who 
slew  an  enemy,  and  who  despaired  not  although 
overcome."  By  this  means  Govind  Singh  estab- 
lished bis  system  on  a  warlike  basis.  Religious  fer- 
vour was  added  to  a  passion  for  war,  and  lie  soon 
found  liimself  possessed  of  a  territory  tliat  was 
almost  impregnable  on  the  Sntlej  and  the  Jmn- 
na.  After  bis  death,  the  warlike  spirit  with  which 
his  followers  liad  been  inspired  seemed  to  gather 
strength,  and,  amid  varying  fortunes,  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  Punjab  became  li-ibutary  to  his  succes- 
sors. Persecution  tVoni  time  to  time  greatly  reduced 
the  strength  of  the  tribe,  but  their  religious  fanati- 
cism, nourished  by  the  sacred  writings  which  succes- 
sive leaders  had  prepared,  lent  vigour  to  their  war- 
like energies,  so  tliat  they  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  among  (he  bravest  and  the  most  indomitable  of  .-dl 
the  Eastern  nations.  In  their  faith  and  maimers 
they  are  distinct  from  all  other  Hindus,  and  are 
bound  together  by  a  eommimity  of  sentiment  wholly 
unknown  among  other  tribes.  Thus  we  may  easily 
account  for  the  noble  and  independent  spirit  which 
they  displayed  in  the  late  Indian  mutiny,  standing 
aloof  I'rom  the  rebels,  and  lending  the  most  powerful 
and  efficient  aid  to  the  liritish  arms. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Sikh  character  that  (he 
element  of  religion  enters  into  all  their  movements. 
"The  observers  of  the  ancient  creeds,"  Captain  Cun- 
ningham says,  '•(piieily  pursue  (be  even  tenor  of 
their  way,  self-satislied  and  almost  indilVerent  about 
others  ;  but  the  Sikhs  are  converts  to  a  new  religion, 
the  seal  of  tlie  double  dispensation  of  Brumha  and 
Malumiet :  their  enthusiasm  is  still  fresh,  and  their 
faith  is  still  an  active  and  a  living  principle.  They 
are  persuaded  that  God  himself  is  present  with  them; 
that  he  supports  them  in  all  (heir  endeavours  ;  and 
that  sooner  or  later  he  will  confound  their  enemies, 
for  his  own  glory.  This  feeling  of  the  Sikh  people 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  English,  both  as  a  civi- 
lized nation  and  as  a  paramount  governmeiit.  Those 
who  have  heard  a  follower  of  Guru  Govind  declaim 
on  the  destinies  of  his  race,  his  eye  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  every  muscle  cpiivering  with  excitement, 
can  understand  that  spirit  which  impelled  the  naked 
Arab  against  tlie  mail-clad  troops  of  Home  and  Per- 
sia, and  which  led  our  own  chivalrous  and  believing 
forefathers  through  Europe  to  battle  for  the  Cross 
on  the  shores  of  Asia.  The  Sikhs  do  not  form  a 
numerous  sect,  yet  their  strength  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  tens  of  thousands,  but  by  the  unity  and 
energy  of  religious  fervour  and  warlike  tcm|ieram('iit. 
They  will  dare  much,  and  they  will  endure  much, 
for  the  mystic  '  Klialsa,'  or  commonweallh  ;  they  arc 
not  discouraged  by  defeat  ;  and  they  ardently  look 
forward  to  the  day  when   Indians  and  Arabs,  and 


Persian.s  and  Tiiiks.  sh:dl  all  acknowledge  the  d<juble 
mis>ion  of  Naiiuk  and  {ioviiul  Singh." 

There  are  seven  distinct  coinmuiiities  of  5//.7<-«  all 
recdgnizing  Xanak  as  their  primitive  instructor,  and 
all  professing  to  follow  his  doctrines,  but  separated 
from  each  other  by  variations  of  practice  <ir  adher- 
ence to  a  separate  and  peculiar  teacher.  Of  these 
one  of  the  principal  is  the  sect  of  the  Udasis,  or 
ascetics,  established  by  niiarmaehand,  the  grandson  of 
Naiiak,  through  whom  the  line  of  the  sage  was  con- 
tinued, and  his  descendants,  known  by  the  name  of 
Nami/c  Putras,  are  still  foniu]  in  the  Punjab,  where 
they  are  treated  by  the  Sikhs  with  special  venera- 
tion. The  most  important  di\ision  of  the  Sikh  coni- 
niunitv,  however,  is  ilieGi)VlND  Sixiiis  (which  see). 

SILENIIS,  one  of  tlie  Satyks  (which  see),  a  son 
of  Hermes  according  to  some,  or  of  Pan  according  to 
others.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  of  DtouijKUS, 
and,  like  him,  fond  of  wine.  He  is  rei'resenled  as 
having  been  an  inspired  prophet,  and  when  drunk 
and  asleep  he  was  in  the  power  of  mortals.  There 
was  a  temple  in  honour  of  Silenns  at  Elis.  in  Greece. 

SILICEKNIUM,  a  feast  in  honour  of  (he  dead 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  but  the  day  of  its  cele- 
bration is  unknown.  It  was  sometimes  held  on  the 
day  of  (he  funeral,  sometimes  nine  days  after,  and 
occasionally  even  later.     See  Funkral  Ritks. 

SILVANUS,  an  ancient  Latin  divinity  who  pre- 
sided over  woods  and  forests,  and  also  over  fields  and 
husb.-iiidmen.  It  was  regarded  as  the  special  pro- 
vince of  this  god  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of 
fields.  Hence,  in  connection  with  estates,  the  Ro- 
mans were  accustomed  to  speak  of  three  Silrajii. 
This  deity  was  also  regarded  as  the  jirotector  of 
flocks.  He  is  often  classed  with  Pun  and  Faiinus, 
and  his  worship  was  confined  to  males. 

SIMOIS,  the  god  of  a  river  of  that  name  which 
flowed  from  Mount  Ida.  He  was  the  son  of  Occaiiiix 
and  Tftlnjs. 

SLMONIANS,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the 
second  century.  "  Simon  Magus,"  .«ays  Neander, 
"  was  their  Christ,  or  at  least  a  form  of  manifesta- 
tion of  the  redeeming  Christ,  who  had  manil'ested 
himself  also  in  Jesus; — whether  it  was  (ha(  they  ac- 
tually derived  their  origin  from  a  party  founded  by 
the  sorcerer  of  (hat  name  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  or 
whether,  having  sprung  up  at  some  la(cr  period, 
they  chose,  of  their  own  fancy,  Simon  M.-igns,  a 
name  so  odious  to  the  Christians,  for  their  Cory- 
plifeus,  and  forged  writings  in  his  name  which  made 
pretensions  to  a  higher  wisdom." 

SIMONI.ANS  (St.).  a  politico-religious  sect  which 
arose  in  Franco  in  the  eighteenth  ceiitniy.  It  was 
founded  by  Count  St.  Simon,  who  died  in  1825. 
The  prevailing  idea  in  which  the  scheme  originated 
was  the  regeneration  of  society  by  elevating  indus- 
try to  the  highest  jiosiiion,  giving  it  the  name  of  a 
religion,  a  new  Cliristianily.  Society  was  considered 
as  labouring  under  three  great  evils.  "  The  first  is, 
that  state   of  isolation  and  of  hostile  competition 
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wliicli  existefl  ill  all  depiirtiiieiits  of  industry;  each 
pniiliicei'  being  abaiuioiied  to  all  the  unfavourablo 
cliaiices  of  his  own  caprice  and  ignorance,  is  obliged 
to  contend  against  all  other  prndiicer;?,  and  to  estab- 
lish his  prosperity  on  the  niin  of  his  rivals.  The 
second  is.  the  nnhappy  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
most  important  subjects  among  men  of  learning  and 
science,  and  their  indifference  to  the  application  of 
their  discoveries  for  the  advanta'_'es  of  the  suffering 
classes.  Tlie  third  and  most  important  is,  the  gen- 
eral state  of  seltislniess,  and  the  complete  absence  of 
all  reciprocity  and  mntnal  depeiidence  among  the 
various  classes  of  mankind." 

The  grand  remedy  fur  the  social  disorders  which 
prevailed  was,  according  to  St.  Simon,  his  new 
Christian  system,  ot  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
outline  in  the  words  of  the  sect: — "  Chrisiianity 
declared  the  slave  and  the  patrician  to  be  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God,  it  proclaimed  peace  and  brother- 
hood among  all  mankind.  But  the  equality  it  pro- 
claimed was  spiritual  equality,  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  the  distribution  of  all 
worldly  goods  and  worldly  occupations  was  still  left 
to  the  blind  privilege  of  birth.  The  Christian  reve- 
lation went  no  further,  nor  did  it  suit  the  Divine 
wisdom  to  declare  more.  But  that  the  revelation  of 
Christ  was  intended  to  be  final,  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  believe,  tlian  there  is  to  suppose  that  the  revelation 
of  AFoses  which  preceded  it,  was  so  intended.  Our 
religion  is,  that  God  shall  not  merely  reign  in  an- 
other world,  but  in  the  present;  that  it  is  bis  will 
that  all  mankind  shall  have,  even  upon  earth,  equal 
opportunity  of  discovery,  and  that  all  shall  be  re- 
warded according  to  their  deserts;  that  temporal 
laboiu's  are  as  sacred  as  spiritual  ones;  that  no  one 
hereafter  shall  oive  wealth  and  consequence  to  the 
mere  hazard  of  birth,  but  that  each  shall  be  classed 
acc(n'(ling  to  liis  vocation,  and  be  recompensed  ac- 
cording to  his  works."  In  reference  to  worship,  St. 
Simon  himself  l.aught : — "The  poets  ought  to  second 
the  elVorls  of  the  preachers;  tliey  ought  to  provide 
for  [lublic  service,  poetry  adapted  to  recitation  in 
churches,  so  as  to  render  all  the  congregation 
preachers  one  to  another.  The  nnisicians  ought  to 
enrich  with  their  melodies  the  inspirations  of  the 
poet,  and  impress  upon  them  a  nnisical  character, 
deeply  penetrating  the  sonl  of  the  faithful.  Painters 
and  scidplors  ought  to  fix  in  the  temples  the  atten- 
tion of  Chrisiians  upon  actions  pre-eminently  Chris- 
tian. Architects  ought  to  construct  their  temples; 
in  such  a  manner  that  preachers,  poets,  and  musi- 
cians, painters,  and  sculptors,  can  generate  at  their 
jileasure  sentiments  of  fear,  Joy,  and  hope.  Such 
evidently  are  the  fundamenlal  bases  of  worship,  and 
the  means  wliich  should  bi'  enqdoycd  to  render  it 
nsefid  in  society." 

St.  Simon  declared  himself  opposed  to  both  Ro- 
manism and  Protostanlism.  The  former  he  re- 
garded as  a  system  of  wickedness  and  inqioslure; 
the  laller  as  resting  on  a  fundamental  heresy,  that 


of  looking  to  the  Bible  as  the  oidy  standard  of 
sound  doctrine.  The  ultimate  object  of  his  own 
doctrines  was  to  bring  about  an  inqn-ovement  of  the 
social  condition.  In  reference  to  the  nalm-e  of  God, 
he  taught  the  grossest  Pantheism.  "The  St.  Siino- 
nian  definilior  of  God  is,  God  is  all  that  is, — that 
is,  univer.s.al  nature,  so  that  we  not  only  live,  move, 
and  have  our  being  in  bim,  but.  as  the  Scriptures 
say,  we  are  bone  of  his  bone,  .and  fiesh  of  his  fiesh  : 
that  this  is  the  ultimate  doctrine  of  Christianity  is 
evident  from  the  words  of  Christ,  '  that  they  may  all 
be  one  as  thou  Father  art  \n  me.  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us.'  God  is  all  in  all,  how- 
ever we  give  the  name  of  God  to  the  universal  mind 
or  power,  the  chief  attribute  of  which  is  love  or 
union,  the  social  principle.  This  active  power  is  the 
male;  nature,  or  passive  matter,  is  the  female;  but 
these  two  are  one  and  inseparable." 

The  new  worldly  gospel  was  propagated  after  the 
death  of  its  founder,  by  sermons,  missions,  and  po- 
lemical treatises.  "Simonism  became,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Dr.  Hase,  "on  tlie  one  hand,  a  deification 
of  the  world,  and  on  the  other,  a  consecration  of 
industry  as  a  series  of  oper.atidns  upon  the  divinity 
itself.  Its  general  law  was,  that  after  the  law  of 
inlieril.ance  bad  been  abolished,  every  individual 
shoidd  receive  from  the  common  stock  in  proportion 
to  his  capacity,  and  every  capacity  according  to  its 
works.  This  principle  was  to  be  carried  out  under 
(he  direction  of  a  hierarchy,  whose  arbitrary  power 
was  concealed  under  tirades  about  love  and  self-sac- 
rifice. Even  noble  ininds  were  sometimes  captivated 
by  the  unsparing  manner  in  which  the  evils  of  the 
present  state  of  society  were  laid  bare,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  merit  for  the  accident  of  birth,  and  the 
reinvestiture  of  the  disinherited  son  of  European 
society  in  the  rights  of  a  man.  The  boldest  lan- 
guage which  this  spirit  of  the  age  ventured  to  use, 
was  that  in  which  an  exclusive  attention  to  material 
interests  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  religion. 
But  when  Eiifantln,  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  lliis  party, 
astatelvand  energetic  but  narrow-mimled  man,  in 
his  character  of  the  highest  revelation  of  the  Deity, 
bestowed  his  principal  attentions  upon  women,  and, 
as  their  Messiah,  made  women  free  by  destroying 
the  restraints  of  miirriage,  and  aiming  to  attain  priv- 
ileges like  those  of  Mohammed,  a  schism  was  pro- 
duced (Nov.  18.31),  and  Rodrigues  proclaimed  that 
Simonism  had  apostatized  from  St.  Simon.  The 
saloon  of  the  Simonisls  was  closed  by  order  of  the 
government,  and  they  were  themselves  arraigned 
before  the  legal  tribunals  for  propagating  principles 
dangerous  to  morality.  'I'lieir  coiuleninatioii  (Aug. 
18.32)  was  a  convenient  kind  of  martyrdom,  and  the 
supreme  Father  Enfautin  still  continued  the  object 
of  a  confiding  veneration  to  all  true  believers.  But 
the  public  prominence  which  their  hierarchy  and 
morality  had  attained,  destroyed  all  pulilic  confidence, 
and  their  monastic  seclusion,  their  costume,  and  their 
phraseology  became  a  matter  of  general  ridicule." 
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SIMON  (St.)  and  JUDli  (St.),  Day  of— SI.N-OFFKRINGS. 


For  more  tliaii  liall'  a  ceiiiury  did  Robert  O^eii 
endeavour  sedulously  to  propagate  similar  opin- 
ions to  tliose  of  St.  Simon  in  England,  tjculiand,  and 
Ameriui.     See  SociAl^lsTS. 

SIMON  (St.)  a.ni)  .IUDK  (St.),  Day  of,  a  (wti- 
val  observed  in  the  Clinrcii  ot  UnL;land  on  tlie  'iSiii 
of  October,  in  connnemoration  ol'  the  two  apostles 
Simon  and  Jnde. 

SIMONY,  the  crime  in  Ecclesiastical  Law  of 
buying  or  selling  spiritual  ollices.  The  term  is 
derived  from  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus,  who  wislied 
to  purchase  from  the  apostles  lor  money  the  power 
of  conferring  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  viii. 
19.  In  the  ancient  Christian  Chinch  Simony  was 
commonly  distinguished  into  three  ditl'erent  kinds. 
(1.)  Buying  and  selling  spiritual  gifts.  (2.)  Buying 
and  selling  spiritual  preferments.  (3.)  Ambitious 
usurpation  and  sacrilegious  intrusion  into  ecclesias- 
tical functions  without  .'uiy  legal  election  or  ordina- 
tion. When  men  either  otl'eied  or  received  money 
for  ordination  to  a  spiritual  office  they  were  unlfonnlv 
regarded  as  chargeable  with  Simony,  and  punished 
ivith  the  heaviest  censiu'es  of  the  Church.  Tlie 
apostolical  canons  inHict  the  double  punishment  of 
deposition  and  excomminiication  upon  any  clergyman 
guilty  of  this  ollunce,  whether  the  ordained  or  tlie 
ordainer.  The  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
many  other  councils,  have  canons  to  the  same  effect. 
The  civil  code  of  Justinian  also,  to  prevent  Simonv, 
enacted  that  both  persons  ordained,  and  also  their 
electors  and  ordainei's,  should  all  take  oath  that 
there  was  nothing  given  or  received,  or  so  much  as 
contracted  or  promised,  for  any  such  election  or 
ordination.  The  ancient  church  reduced  to  this 
sort  of  Simony  the  exacting  of  any  reward  for  ad- 
ministering baptism  or  the  encharist  or  conlirmatloii, 
burying,  or  consecration  of  churches,  or  any  similar 
spiritual  ollices.  By  the  Canon  Law,  Simony  is  a 
very  grievous  uHence,  and  so  much  the  more  odious 
because,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  it  is  always  ac- 
companied with  perjury;  for  the  presentee  is  sworn 
to  liave  connnitted  no  simony.  The  oath  against 
Simony  in  the  Church  of  England  is  in  these  words: 
"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  have  made  no  Simonlacjil 
payment,  contract,  or  promise,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  myself  or  by  any  other,  to  my  knowledge  or  with 
my  consent,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
for  or  concerning  the  procuring  and  obtaining  of 
this  ecclesiastical  dignity,  place,  preferment,  office, 
or  living;  nor  will  at  any  time  hereafter  perlorm  or 
satisfy  any  such  kind  of  payment,  contract  or  pro- 
mise, made  by  any  other  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent.  So  help  me  God  through  Jesus  Christ.'' 
In  the  Established  Chuicli  of  Scotland,  also,  a  min- 
ister, previous  to  ordination,  is  asked  whether  he 
has  used  any  undue  means  to  procure  this  pre- 
sentation. If  Simony  could  be  proved  against  any 
minister,  it  woulil  render  the  presentation  invallii, 
and  render  tlie  presentee  liable  to  be  deprived  of  his 
license. 


SI.N'  (OitiGlNAi,).     See  Okigi.nal  Si.n. 
SIXGKUS.     See  CuoKlSTliUS. 
SING11.VI.,ESE  (liiiHGiON  OF  THE).    See  Bcdh- 

ISTS. 

SING  1  .N'G  CAKES,  a  name  given  formerly  atiujng 
Komanists  to  the  consecrated  waters  used  in  pri\ate 
masses. 

SI.N  -  Ol'FEKlXGS,  ancient  Jewi.-,h  sacriliccs 
which  were  wholly  of  an  exjjiatory  character,  and 
presented  for  particular  uises  of  transgression.  Tlie 
law  of  the  sin-oft'ering  is  fidly  detailed  in  Lev.  iv. 
The  victims  used  were  dili'erent  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ofTerer.  When  atonement  was  to 
be  made  for  the  high-priest  or  for  the  people  gener- 
ally, a  bullock  was  to  be  presented.  If  the  olVcnder 
was  a  magistrate,  he  must  oti'er  a  he-goat ;  ami  if  a 
common  individual  had  slimed,  the  victim  was  aj)- 
polnted  to  be  a  she-goat  or  .'i  lamb.  In  cases  of 
poverty,  instead  of  a  kid  or  a  lamb  tlie  guilty  person 
was  allowed  to  oS'er  a  turtle-dove  or  two  voting 
pigeons,  one  of  them  being  slain  as  a  burnt-olTeriiig 
and  the  other  as  a  sin-olTering.  When  the  ofl'erer 
happened  to  be  In  extreme  poverty,  a  portion  of 
flour  unaccompanied  with  oil  or  incense  was  allowed 
as  an  offering  for  sin.  The  victim  was  slain  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  Buunt-Oifekings  (which 
see).  The  manner  in  which  the  parts  were  disjiosed 
of  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Nevins  in  his  '  Biblical 
Antiquities  : '^■' When  it  was  cflered  for  the  high- 
priest  or  for  the  whole  congregation,  the  ministering 
priest  was  required  to  carry  some  of  the  blood  into 
the  holy  place,  there  to  sprinkle  it  with  his  linger 
seven  times  solemnly,  toward  the  veil  of  the  holv  of 
holies,  and  to  stain  with  it  the  horns  of  the  golden 
altar  of  incense  ;  alter  which  he  returned  and  poured 
out  all  the  rest  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  oiher  altar 
without.  Then  the  fat  of  the  animal  only  was  con- 
sumed in  the  sacrlticial  lire,  while  all  its  other  parts 
were  borne  forth  without  the  ciimp,  to  an  appointed 
place,  and  there  burned  together.  But  when  the 
sill-offering  was  presented  by  the  ruler,  or  by  one  of 
the  common  people,  the  ceremonies  were  not  equally 
solemn.  The  blood  then  was  not  carried  into  the 
holy  place;  it  was  enough  to  stain  the  horns  of  the 
brazen  altar  with  it  before  pouring  it  out.  The  flesh, 
too,  after  the  fat  was  consumed,  was  not  cjirried 
without  the  aunp  and  burned,  but  was  given  to  the 
priests  to  be  eaten  in  the  court  of  the  saiicluary. 
The  eating  of  it  was  a  religious  duty  that  might  not 
lie  neglected." 

Sin-offerings  were  designed  as  an  atonement  for 
sins  of  ignorance  and  inadvertency  against  negative 
precepts  of  the  Law,  which,  if  they  had  been  done 
will'ully,  would  have  deserved  cutting  off".  The  Jews 
reckoned  3G5  negative  precepts  according  to  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  yet  they  computed  the 
number  of  sin-ofVerings  only  in  reference  to  forty- 
three  of  tlieni. 

SINS  (MoiiTAi,).    See  Mortal  Sins. 

SINS  (Vf.nial).    See  VtiMAL  Sins. 
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SINTOISTS,  the  followevs  of  tlie  religion  of  tlie 
C.VMis  (wliieh  see),  tlie  most  ancient  form  of  religion 
observed  ."unong  tlie  Jjipanese.  Tlie  cliief  object  of 
their  worship  was  Tensio-Dal-Dsin,  a  goddess  who 
was  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  Daiki  (which 
see),  and  the  mother  of  the  Japanose  nation.  Tlie 
other  objects  of  worship  were  numeioiis  demigods, 
consisting  of  deified  saints  and  heroes,  each  presid- 
ing over  a  special  ]iai'adise  of  bis  own,  into  which  bis 
own  class  of  worshippers  sought  to  obtain  admission. 
Their  temples  are  called  MlAS  (wliicli  see).  Their 
worship  consists  in  prayers  and  prostrations.  They 
practise  "  works  of  religious  merit,  wliich  are,"  .says 
Mr.  Hildretb,  in  his  'Japan  as  it  was  and  is,'  "casting 
a  contribution  into  the  alms-chest,  and  avoiding  or 
expiating  the  iinpnrilies  supposed  to  be  I  lie  con.se- 
qiience  of  being  touched  by  blood,  of  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  any  qiiadrnped  except  the  deer,  and  to  a  less 
extent  even  that  of  any  bird,  of  killing  any  animal, 
of  coming  in  contact  with  a  dead  person,  or  even, 
among  the  more  scrnpiilons,  of  seeing,  hearing  of,  or 
•speaking  of,  any  siicli  iinpuiilies.  To  these  may  be 
added,  as  works  of  religiou.s  merit,  the  celebration  of 
festivals,  of  which  lliere  are  two  principal  ones  in 
each  month,  being  the  first  and  fifieeiith  day  of  it, 
besides  five  greater  ones  di.striluited  through  llie 
year,  and  lasting  some  of  lliein  for  several  days,  in 
which  concerts,  siieclacles,  and  theatrical  exliibi- 
lioiis,  form  a  leading  part.  AVe  must  add  the  going 
on  pilgrimages,  to  which,  indeed,  all  the  religious  of 
Jajiaii  are  greatly  addicted.  The  pilgrimage  esteemed 
by  the  adherents  of  Siiito  as  the  most  merilorious, 
and  wliich  all  are  bound  to  make  once  a-year,  or,  at 
least,  once  in  their  life,  is  that  of  Isje,  or  Ixo,  the 
name  of  a  central  province  on  the  south  coast  of 
Nipon,  in  which  Tensio-DaiDsin  was  reported  to 
have  been  born  and  to  have  died,  and  which  conlains 
a  Mia  exceedingly  venerated,  and  already  mentioned 
as  the  model  afier  which  all  the  other.s  are  built." 
See  Japan  (Keligion  of). 

SIOXITES,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Norway  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century,  which  is  thus  described 
by  the  Abb^  Gregoire  in  his  '  llistoire  dcs  Sectes 
Religieuses.'  "The  Sionites  of  Norway,  having 
united  with  them  several  Danes  and  Swedes,  they 
took  the  name  of  Pilf/rinis  and  Strangers.  Their 
principal  residence  in  Norway  was  Bragernes,  from 
which  they  were  exiled,  in  1743,  for  having  troubled 
the  national  church.  Some  of  them  having  obtained, 
ill  that  year,  peimission  from  Christian  VI.  to  settle 
in  either  Altona,  Fredericsladt,  or  Fredericia;  in  vir- 
tue of  this  grant,  the  whole  conimiinity,  composed  of 
forty-eight  individuals,  went  to  Allona.  They  af- 
fected extraoidiiiary  sanctity,  wore  long  beards,  a 
linen  girdle,  and  on  their  arms,  einbroidercd  in  red, 
the  word  Sioii,  with  some  other  niyslic  character. 

"One  of  their  number,  Geo.  Kleinow,  gave  out 
that  he  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and 
the  rest  believed  him.  But  Jeren  Bolle,  who  had 
studied  theology  at  Copenhagen,  was  their  minister, 


and  celebrated  their  marriages.  Their  design  was 
to  exhibit  the  reign  of  the  King  of  Sioii,  of  whom 
they  pretended  to  be  children  ;  and  they  assert- 
ed that  their  King  would  consider  all  lliey  did 
as  done  to  himself.  They  delivered  out  passports 
to  their  emissaries,  who  were  charged  to  establish 
the  universal  kingdom  of  Christ.  All  the  society 
rejiaired,  at  certain  times,  to  a  hill  near  Brostell,  to 
unite  in  religious  worship  ;  and  they  went  daily  to  a 
field,  near  that  town,  where  they  jirostrated  them- 
selves, and  prayed  with  aloud  voice.  They  rejected 
(it  i.s  said)  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  bajitism  of  in- 
fants, and  changed  the  names  of  those  whom  they 
re-baptized.  Though  they  appeared  virtuous  peo- 
ple, their  residence  here  was  thought  dangerous,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  submit  to  the  laws,  particularly 
with  regard  to  marriage.  This  determined  the  king, 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  to  issue  an  order  for 
their  removal  quietly.  Several  chose  to  emigrate  ; 
others  gave  up  their  beards,  and  their  girdles,  and 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  customs  of  the 
country;  insomuch,  that,  in  1747,  three  couple,  who 
had  been  married  by  their  own  minister  (of  whom 
Kleinow,  above-named,  was  one),  were  married  again 
ill  the  Lutheran  chiiich  ;  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed bv  others,  among  whom  was  their  own  minis- 
ter. Thus  these  Sionites  remained  several  years  at 
Altona,  living  as  a  sejiarale  sect,  uiiluuit  attracting 
any  particular  attention." 

SI  QUIS.  Before  a  person  is  admitted  to  holy 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  notice  bearing 
the  name  of  Si  Quis,  "  If  any  one,"  &c..  is  published 
ill  the  church  of  the  parish  where  the  candidate  usu- 
ally resides,  to  the  effect,  that  "  if  any  person  knows 
any  just  cnuse  or  impediment  for  which  lie  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  he  is  now  to  de- 
clare the  same,  or  to  signify  the  same  forthwith  to 
the  bishop."  In  the  case  of  a  bishop,  the  Si  Quis  is 
affixed  bv  an  officer  of  the  Arebe.s,  on  the  door  of 
Bow  Church,  and  he  then  also  makes  proclamalioii 
three  times  for  objectors  to  appear. 

SIRENS,  mythical  beings  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  who  were  thought  to  have  the  power  of  en- 
chanling  by  their  song  any  one  who  heard  lliem. 
They  are  mentioned  by  limner  in  his  Odyssey. 
They  are  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  two, 
and  by  others  three  in  number.  There  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  them  near  Surrentum. 

SISTRUM,  a  mystical  instrument  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  the  wor.-liip  of  Isis.  It  was 
curved,  witli  four  brass  or  iron  bars  passing  across  it, 
and  a  handle  appended  to  it,  by  which  it  wa.s  held 
with  the  right  hand.  On  the  top  of  it  was  repre- 
sented a  cat,  .sonietiiiies  with  a  human  face,  which 
is  .said  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  the  moon.  AVheii 
the  worship  of  Isis  was  introduced  into  Italy,  the 
Ronians  became  well  acquainied  with  the  Sislrum. 

SITO,  a  suniame  of  Demeier  among  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

SIX  ARTICLES.     See  Articlks  (Six). 
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SLAVONIANS  (Religion  of  tiik  Ancient). 


SLAVONIANS  (Keugion  of  the  Ancient). 
The  Sliivouians  are  »  race  of  great  niitiqiiily.  Tliey 
were  foiiml  on  I  lie  Don  among  the  Got  lis,  and  al'tei- 
WHi'ds  OH  llie  D.'iniilie  among  llic  Ilinis  ami  the  liiil- 
gariaiis.  Along  wiili  lliese  nations,  wiili  wlioni  tliey 
wereconiiningleil,llie_vorien  distiubeil  llie  Roman  em- 
pire. BiMiigof  a  nilgratorvcliaracter,  iliey  lollowed  fur 
the  most  part  the  Teutonic  nations,  until  they  rame 
into  posse>sioii  of  the  lari^e  extent  of  tenilorv  which 
reaches  from  the  Don  to  the  Elbe,  and  t'roin  the  .Vdri- 
alic  to  till'  liallic  sea.  Their  ancient  religion  wasa.s_v.s- 
teiM  of  uniiiixeii  paganism.  The  god  which  they  chietiy 
worshipped  was  P<>rHii,  that  is  thunder,  represented 
by  a  wooden  idol  with  a  head  of  silvev  and  whi>kers 
of  gold.  This  deity  they  regarded  as  the  only  Lord 
of  the  nniver.-e,  and  to  him  they  offered  cattle  and 
other  kinds  of  victims.  The  principal  gods  of  the 
aboriginal  Slavonic  countries,  that  is  Poland  and 
Riis.sia,  are  Liidu,  supposed  to  have  been  the  god- 
dess of  love  and  pleasure;  Ktipahi,  the  god  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth;  and  Kotcda,  the  god  of  fes- 
liv.ils.  Fruin  Procopius  we  learn  that  they  wor- 
shipped also  rivers,  nymphs,  and  some  other  de- 
ities, to  whom  they  otTered  sacrifices,  making  divi- 
nations at  the  .same  time.  The  vestiges  of  this 
species  of  superstition  are  foumi  in  the  Slavonic  coun- 
tries at  this  <lay,  the  peasantry  ^till  retaining  a  belief 
in  fairies  and  other  imaginary  beings  inhabiting  the 
woods,  the  water,  anil  the  air.  The  most  celebrated 
deity  of  the  Baltic  Slavonians  was  Svianlovit,  whose 
temple  was  at  Arcona,  the  cjipilal  of  Rugeii.  This 
last  stronghold  of  Slavonic  idolatry  was  destroyed  in 
A.  D.  11G8  by  Waldemar  the  First,  King  of  Den- 
mark. 

Tiie  following  accoitnt  of  Sviantorit  and  his  wor- 
slii|i  is  given  by  Saxo  nrannnalicus.  the  D.inisli  his- 
torian, as  quoted  by  Count  Krasinski : — "  In  the 
midst  of  the  town  was  a  level  place,  upon  which 
stood  the  temple,  heautii'ully  constructed  of  wood. 
It  was  held  in  great  veneration,  not  oidy  for  its 
magniticence,  but  also  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  idol  which  it  contained.  The  interior  wall  of 
the  editice  was  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  was 
painted  with  the  rigures  of  ditVeretit  things,  executed 
in  a  rude  and  imperfect  maimer.  It  had  oidy  one 
entrance.  The  temple  itself  was  composed  of  two 
enclosures.  The  exterior  consisted  of  a  wall,  covered 
with  a  roof  painted  red;  but  the  interior,  su|>ported 
by  ("our  post.s,  had,  instead  of  walls,  hangings  of 
tajiestry ;  and  it  had,  in  common  with  the  exterior 
part,  the  same  roof,  and  a  few  beams.  The  idol 
which  stood  in  that  edilice  was  much  laiger  than  the 
liaturid  size  of  a  man.  It  had  four  heads  and  as 
iiumy  necks;  two  chests  and  two  backs,  of  which 
one  was  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the 
left.  The  beards  were  c:irel"ully  combed,  and  the 
hair  clostly  shorn.  He  held  in  his  right  hand  a 
horn,  timde  of  different  kinds  of  metals,  which  was 
tilled  once  e»ery  year  with  wine  by  the  priest  wlio 
performed  his  worship.     His  left  arm  was  bent  on 


his  side,  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  His  garment  reached 
to  the  legs,  which  were  of  various  kinds  of  wood, 
joined  together  with  so  much  art,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  perceive  it.  except  on  a  close  examinaliuii. 
His  feet  stood  on  the  earth,  with  their  soles  li.ved  in 
it.  Not  far  from  the  idol  were  disposed  his  sword, 
his  bridle,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  him,  amongst 
which  shcne  prominently  his  sword,  of  a  very  large 
size,  with  a  silver  hilt  and  scabbard  of  beautiful  work- 
manship. His  solemn  worship  was  performed  in 
the  following  manner: — Once  a-year,  at'ler  harvest, 
the  population  of  the  island  assembled  before  the 
temple  of  the  idol,  where,  after  having  sacrificed 
cattle,  they  held  a  soleiim  repast,  as  a  religious  ob- 
servance. The  ])riest,  who,  contrary  to  the  fasliioii 
of  the  country,  was  conspicuous  by  the  length  of  his 
hair  and  beard,  swept,  previously  to  the  beginning 
of  the  ceremony,  the  interior  of  the  fane,  to  which 
he  alone  had  access.  In  perfoiming  this  ta.sk  he 
carefully  held  his  breath,  lest  the  presence  of  the 
deity  might  be  jiolluted  by  the  contamination  of 
mortal  breath.  Tlierefore,  every  time  when  lie 
\ranied  to  respire,  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  the 
temple.  On  the  following  day,  he  brought  belore 
the  people  assembled  before  the  gate  of  the  temple 
llie  horn  taken  tVoin  the  h.iiid  of  the  idol,  and  augured 
from  the  stale  of  its  contents  the  prosjiecls  of  the  next 
year.  If  the  quantity  of  the  liquor  had  decreased, 
he  predicted  scarcity,  but  if  it  had  not,  abundance. 
This  he  announced  to  the  people,  bidding  them  to  be 
sparing  or  profuse  of  their  stores  accordingly.  He 
then  poured  t'orth  the  old  liquor,  by  way  of  libation, 
at  the  feet  of  the  idol ;  retilled  the  horn  with  new 
wine;  and,  having  addressed  to  the  idol  prayers  for 
hinisell',  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, for  increase  of  goods,  and  for  victory  over 
the  enemy,  he  emptied  the  honi  at  a  single  draught. 
He  then  tilled  it  again,  and  replaced  it  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  idol.  A  large  cake  of  a  round  form, 
made  with  honey,  was  also  otVered  in  .sacrilice.  The 
priest  placed  this  cake  between  himself  and  the 
people,  and  asked  them  whether  they  could  see  him 
or  not.  If  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  ex- 
horted them  to  provide  for  the  next  year  a  cjike 
which  should  entirely  conceal  him  from  their  sight. 
He  tinally  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the 
iiiol,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  diligent  in  his  worship 
by  frequent  sacrifices,  promising  them,  as  a  sure 
reward  of  their  zeal,  victory  over  their  enemies  by 
land  and  by  sea.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
feasting,  and  all  the  offerings  consecrated  to  the 
deity  were  consumed  by  the  assembled  crowd.  At 
that  feast  intemperance  was  considered  as  an  act  of 
piety,  sobriety  a  sin.  Every  man  and  woman  in  the 
country  paid  annually  a  piece  of  ninney  tor  the  sup- 
port of  the  idol's  worship,  A  third  of  the  spoils 
obtained  over  (he  enemy  was  given  to  the  idol,  as 
success  w!is  ascribed  to  his  assistance.  The  same 
idol  had  three  hnndreil  horses,  and  as  manv  soldiers 
who  made  war  on  his  account,  and  who  delivered  all 
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llie  bout}'  wliicli  tliey  liaci  obtained  to  tlie  custody 
otlbe  priest.  He  employed  ibiit  booty  in  prejiariiig 
riirtereiit  kinds  of  oi'nanients  tor  tbe  temple,  which 
he  locked  up  in  secret  store-rooms,  vvliere  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  money,  and  of  costly  raiment 
rotten  from  length  of  time,  was  heaped.  There  was 
also  an  innnense  niimlx^r  of  votive  oU'eriiigs,  by 
those  who  sought  to  obtain  favours  from  this  deity. 
Not  only  did  the  whole  of  Slavoiiia  ofl'er  money  to 
this  idol,  but  even  the  iieighl)ouring  kings  were 
sending  him  gifts,  without  regard  to  the  Jiacrilege 
lliey  were  thereby  committing.  Thus,  amongst 
others,  Sven,  king  of  Demnark,  sent  to  this  idol,  in 
order  to  propitiate  his  favour,  a  cup  of  exquisite 
workmanship — thus  preferring  a  strange  religion  to 
Ills  own.  He  was  afterwards,  liowever,  punished 
for  this  sacrilege  by  an  unfortunate  violent  death. 
The  saine  deity  had  other  fanes  in  dift'erent  places, 
directed  by  priests  of  equal  dignity  but  lesser  power. 
He  had  also  a  white  horse  S|)ecially  belonging  to 
him,  from  whose  tail  and  mane  it  was  con.sidercd 
sinful  to  pull  a  hair,  ami  which  only  the  priest  was 
allowed  to  feed  and  to  bestride.  On  this  horse's 
back  Sviantovit  con)baled.  acccn'ding  to  the  belief  of 
the  Kugian.s,  against  the  enemies  of  their  creed. 
This  belief  was  chieHy  supported  by  the  argnnieni, 
that  the  horse  was  frequeiilly  found  on  a  morning 
in  his  stable  covered  with  sweat  and  mud,  as  it'  he 
had  endured  much  exercise,  and  travelled  far  in  the 
night.  Futurity  was  investigated  by  means  of  this 
horse,  and  in  the  following  manner: — When  it  was 
intetided  to  make  war  on  any  country,  a  number  of 
spears  were  laid  down  in  three  rows  before  tiie 
temple,  over  which,  after  the  observance  of  solemn 
prayers,  the  priest  led  the  horse.  If,  in  passing  over 
tiiese  spears,  he  began  by  lifting  his  right  foot,  the 
omen  was  fortunate,  but  if  he  did  it  with  the  lel't,  or 
with  both  feet  together,  it  was  a  bad  sign,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned." 

The  superstition  thus  graphically  delineated,  pre- 
vailed on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  nearly  three  cen- 
turies after  the  conversion  of  other  nations  belonging 
to  the  filavonic  rac;e.  Each  of  (he  ditlercnt  Slavoni- 
an naii(nis  had  their  own  special  deities.  At  Plon 
in  Hdlslein  there  was  an  idol  called  Podarja,  and  at 
Stettin  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Slavic  god 
Trigluv,  whose  image  was  triple-headed.  Notwith- 
standing the  number  of  their  deities,  the  Slavoinans 
seem  to  have  believed  in  a  Supreme  God  in  heaven, 
and  held  that  all  other  gods  issued  from  his  blood. 

SKULD,  one  of  the  three  DlisTlNlliS  (which  see) 
of  the  ancient  Scandin.a^ians. 

SLEIPNIU,  the  horse  of  Odia  in  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  mythology. 

S.MALC.ALD  (Articlics  oi').     See  Articles 

OF  SMALCAI.n. 

S.MlXTlllCI.A,  festivals  observed  in  different  parts 
of  ancient  Gieece  in  honour  oi  Apollo  Sinintlicus. 

SMINTHliUS,  a  suijiame  of  Apollo  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 


Gr.  siainlhos,  a  mouse,  which   was  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  a  symbol  of  prophetic  power. 

SOCIALISTS,  a  class  of  men  professing  to  follow 
the  teachings  of  Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy  devised  what 
he  called  tlie  Science  of  Human  Happiness.  All 
the  evils  which  afflict  the  social  body  he  believed  to 
originate  in  conventional  irregularities  caused  by  the 
prc.-ent  state  of  civilization.  He  made  a  religion  o( 
social  regeneration,  and  expected  to  renovate  the 
world  by  a  new  arrangement  of  property  and  in- 
dustrial interests.  Owen  taught  tirst  in  Britain  and 
al'terwards  in  America,  that  a  new  state  of  society 
would  secure  the  hapiiincss  of  the  whole  coimmmity ; 
that  in  this  ideal  paradise  on  earth  men  should  co- 
operate and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  common  toil; 
that  instead  of  the  present  system  of  unnatuiiil 
marriages  there  should  be  a  free  choice  of  kindred 
spirits;  and  that  instead  of  families  there  should 
be  commuidiies.  He  held  tliat  as  far  as  our  pre- 
sent knowdedge  extends  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
future  state  of  being  beyond  the  grave;  and  hence 
every  religion  which  leads  ns  to  entertain  such  ex 
peclation  was  in  his  view  a  delusion.  He  as.-^erted 
that  man  is  responsible  to  no  superior  being;  and 
that  if  placed  from  childhood  in  right  circumstances, 
without  the  perverting  inlluence  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance, his  moral  character  and  feelings  would  be 
so  good  that  a  division  of  property  would  be  quite 
unnecessary.  Man  therefore  is  amenable  to  natural 
consequences  alone;  and  these  are  niodiKed  lor 
good  or  evil  to  each  individual  by  llie  infiueiice  of 
society.  "The  arrangements,"  says  Mr.  Kobert 
Owen,  ''of  the  system  which  has  hitherto  i)revailed 
over  the  etirth,  have  been  made  with  the  direct  \iew 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth 
and  power  for  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  re- 
gardless of  happiness  to  the  producers  of  this  wealth 
and  power;  while  the  wealth  and  power  thus  ob- 
tained ate  very  limited  in  their  aggregate  amount, 
and  caimot  give  substantial  and  satisfactory  happi- 
ness even  to  those  who  obtain  the  largest  share  of 
both. 

'•The  arrangements  or  new  conditions  which  will 
arise  from  the  universal  introduction  of  the  rational 
system,  will  be  formed  to  give  direct  substantial 
permanent  happiness  to  .^l.L  of  the  race;  and  by 
giving  happiness  to  all,  each  within  tliese  arrange- 
ments will  command  more  wealth  and  power  than 
any  one,  in  any  rank  or  station,  has  ever  possessed, 
or  than  any  one  can  attain,  under  the  existing  irra- 
tional system. 

"  The  good  conditions  that  will  be  made  to  arise 
from  the  rationed  social  .system  will  place  each  one, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  in  possession  of  the  use  of 
the  wealth  of  the  world;  tmd  that  wealth  will  be 
nudliplied,  compared  with  its  present  amount,  many 
hundred-fold. 

"  Under  these  new  condiiions,  also,  each  will  possess 
more  power  over  the  atieclions  and  good  olKces  of 
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Iiis  fellow-men,  ami,  in  consequence,  more  power 
over  the  nse  and  enjoyment  of  the  earlh  and  irs 
productions,  tli.in  any  soNTieign  has  ever  attained ; 
yet  no  one  will  ever  obsiriict  any  other  in  the  enjdv- 
nient  of  this  wealth  and  power;  and  therein  will  be 
the  security  and  liappiuess  of  all. 

'•  According  to  tliis  system,  the  good  conditions 
which  may  now  he  placed  under  the  control  of 
society  will  he  competent,  when  properly  combined, 
to  secure  the  permanent  regeneniiion  of  mankin<l, — 
to  give  new  leelings,  new  mind,  and  new  conduct  to 
all;  and  when  these  conditions  shall  he  created, 
thev  will  accomplish  in  a  short  period  far  more  in 
making  men  good,  wise,  and  happy,  in  uniiing  them, 
and  in  giving  individual  liberty,  wealth,  and  power, 
than  all  religions,  governmenis,  laws,  and  institutions 
have  effected  through  past  ages,  or  coidd  attain 
through  eternity  under  such  insane  institutions  as 
those  now  existing. 

"The  rational  social  system  proposes,  in  an  orderly, 
peaceable  ni.aimer,  to  create  these  superior  coiuiitions, 
and  to  make  them  gradually  supersede  the  present 
most  irrational  conditions: — conditions  which  have 
all  emanated  from  a  fundamental  falsehood,  and 
which  thus  have  jiroduced  the  language  of  falsehood, 
and  the  eiuiless  evils  which  have  afflicted  and  which 
now  afflict  the  human  race." 

This  system  of  Socialism,  in  so  far  ;is  it  recognizes 
Christianity  at  all,  regards  it  as  nothing  more  than  a 
system  of  social  regeneration,  ami  our  Lord  himself 
as  the  great  teacher  of  conwnunism.  The  holy, 
humbling  truths  of  the  gospel  are  cjirefully  kept  out 
of  sight;  while  the  love  and  charity  which  it  incul- 
ftites  are  made  its  all  in  all.  This  plausible  form  of 
iiiiidellty,  connected  as  it  is  with  liberal  political 
views,  has  made  extensive  progress  for  many  years 
past  among  the  working  classes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  its  apostles,  preaching  Socialism  as 
the  only  religion  which  assigns  to  indiistiy  the  high 
position  which  in  their  view  belongs  to  it,  succeed 
ill  ensnaring  many  of  the  honest  sons  of  toil  into  the 
acceptance  of  a  system  of  delusion  and  imposture, 
injurious  to  their  happiness  and  prosi)eri;y  in  this 
world,  as  well  as  to  their  eternal  well-being  in  the 
world  to  come. 

SOCINI.VNS,  a  name  applied  in  a  general  sense 
to  all  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Li  its  more 
restricted  meaning,  however,  the  term  denotes  those 
who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Laeliiis 
Socinus  and  his  nephew,  Fanstus  Sociiins,  in  the  six- 
leemli  century.  Of  the  two  founders  of  this  anti- 
trinitarian  sect,  Lajlius  the  elder  was  born  at  Sienna 
ill  Tuscany,  A.  D.  1525.  At  an  early  period  he 
showed  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  [irinciples  of 
(he  Ret'ormalion ;  and  with  the  view  of  .icqniring 
siill  I'urther  information  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  of 
eecuring  his  own  personal  sal'ely,  he  quitted  Italv  in 
1548,  and  passed  into  Switzerland,  where  he  chiclly 
resided    during   the   remainder   of   his    life.      Ueiii'' 


naturally  of  a  .speculative  turn  of  mind,  he  soon 
beg.nn,  in  an  epistolary  coriespondtnce  which  lie 
maintained  with  Calvin,  to  start  dmibts  on  various 
poiiiiK  ill  theology,  but  more  esjiecially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Trinily.  These  doubts,  however,  were 
expressed  with  so  much  modesty  and  candour  that 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  more 
learned  reformers,  several  of  whom,  and  especially 
Uullinger,  attempted,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  to 
correct  his  erroneous  views.  Uy  close  dealing  he  was 
brought  at  length  to  a  confession  that  he  had  indulged 
too  much  in  abstruse  and  unprolilable  speculations; 
and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  subscribe  a  declaration 
of  his  faith,  which  was  quite  satisfactory  to  Bullinger. 
From  this  time  I>a;lius  Socinus  seems  to  have  been 
more  circumspect  in  expressing  his  peculiar  opinions 
among  his  Swiss  friends,  ah  hough  in  the  course  of 
occasional  excursions  to  I'olaiid.  Fiance,  and  Italy, 
he  made  no  concealment  of  his  sentiments,  but 
openly  propagated  them  wherever  he  went. 

At  the  death  of  ]..a;lius,  his  nephew  Fauslus 
Socinns,  then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  hastened 
from  Lyons  to  Zurich  and  took  possession  of  his 
papers,  in  which  antitrinitarian  seniiraents  were 
fully  developed.  It  was  not,  however,  until  many 
years  after,  that  Fanstus  ajijilied  himself  to  the  slmiy 
of  theology,  and  produced  his  great  work,  '  De  .lesu 
Christo  Servalore,'  which  caused  so  great  coininolion 
among  the  Protestants  uf  (jermany  and  Switzerland, 
that  he  tied  to  Poland  in  1579,  and  settled  at  Cra- 
cow, whence,  after  a  sojourn  of  four  years,  he  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  a  neighbouring  village  called 
Pavlikovice.  Here  he  niarried  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  nobleman,  and  thus  became  connected  with 
the  lirst  families  in  Poland — a  step  which  led  to  the 
rapid  propngalion  of  his  opinions  among  the  higher 
classes,  and  gave  him  an  extensive  iiiHueiice  over 
the  whole  of  the  Polish  antitrinitarian  chnrclus.  He 
was  invited,  accordingly,  to  assist  at  their  principal 
synods,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  their  deliberations. 
Thus  at  the  synod  of  Wengrow  in  1584,  he  success- 
fully maintained  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  ought 
to  be  worshipped.  At  the  .same  .synod,  and  at  that  of 
Chinieliiik,  he  powerfully  contributed  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  niilleiiarian  opinions  which  had  been 
taught  by  several  antitrinitariaiis.  His  iiiHneiice 
was  completely  established  at  the  synod  of  Brest  in 
Lithuania,  held  in  1588,  when  he  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing the  difl'erent  antitrinitarian  churches  in  Poland 
into  one  body,  by  moulding  their  varied  and  often 
discordant  ojiinions  into  one  complete  religions  svs- 
tem.  In  a  short  time,  chiefly  through  (he  labours 
of  Genesius,  a  Socinian  church  was  organized  in 
Poland,  under  the  name  of  the  Minor  lieformed 
Church.    See  POLAND  ^MiNOR  Ki;ioi:.Mi;i)  Clltitcii 

OF). 

The  origin  of  the  sect  of  Socim'ans  is  usually 
traced  by  their  own  writers  to  the  year  1546,  when 
colleges  or  conferences  of  about  forty  individuals 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  chiefly  at  Vieenza  in 
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tlie  Venetian  territories,  willi  llie  view  of  inlrodiicing 
a  purer  t'ailli  by  discarding  a  lunnber  of  opinions 
lield  by  profestants  as  well  as  papists.  These  meet- 
ings liaviiig  been  discovered,  were  dispersed  by  ibe 
public  aiitliorities,  and  several  of  the  members  coin- 
niiifed  to  prison,  while  others  were  forced  to  flee  to 
oilier  coiimries,  wliere  they  sedulously  propagated 
their  pecidiar  tenets.  This  account,  given  by  So- 
tinian  historians,  of  the  origin  of  the  .«ect,  is  dis- 
creilited  by  Mosheim,  followed  by  the  elder  Jl'Crie, 
on  what  appear  completely  satisfactory  grounds.  It 
cannot  be  deiiied,  however,  that  at  the  time  referred 
to  a  number  of  the  Italian  protestants  entertained 
ei'roneous  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity, 
which  they  difl'used  in  tlie  Orisons,  wliere,  when 
driven  from  tlieir  own  country,  they  tir.-t  took  refuge. 
Adherents  to  antifrinilarian  0|iinions  were  still  to  be 
found  in  Italy;  and  in  1555  Pope  Paul  IV.  issued 
a  l)idl  against  those  wlio  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  diviidty  of  Christ,  and  redemption 
through  his  blood. 

The  first  Catechism  and  Confession  of  the  Saciiti- 
ann  was  printed  at  Cracow  in  Poland  in  1574.  At 
this  time  the  sect  received  the  name  of  Anabaptists. 
George  Scbomann  is  believed  to  have  been  the  aiulicn- 
of  this  early  Socinian  creed,  in  which  the  principal 
doiiiines  of  the  body  are  plainly  set  forth.  Thus 
Jesus  Christ  our  Mediator  with  God  is  declared  to 
have  been  a  man,  subject,  together  with  all  creatures, 
Id  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  also  is  explicitly  declared 
iu)t  to  be  a  divine  person,  but  to  be  simply  a  divine 
power  or  energy.  Baptism  in  this  Catechism  is 
made  to  consist  of  immersion  ami  emersion,  and  is 
denied  to  any  but  adidts.  The  Cracow  Catechism, 
however,  was  supplanted  in  tlie  seventeenth  century 
by  the  Kacovi.w  Catechism  (which  see),  com- 
posed by  Sinalcius,  a  learned  German  Socinian,  who 
had  settled  in  Poland.  This  later  and  more  accurate 
view  of  the  opinions  of  the  sect  received  its  name 
from  Racow,  a  small  town  in  Southern  Poland,  where 
it  was  first  published,  and  where  a  Socinan  school 
existed,  which  was  celebrated  throughout  all  Knrope. 

From  Poland  Soeiuian  doctrines  were  carried,  in 
15G.3,  into  Tran.sylvania,  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ence and  exertions  of  George  Blandiata.  a  Polish 
physician,  who  was  invited,  on  account  of  his  medical 
skill,  to  settle  in  the  country.  In  a  short  time  the 
Socinian  doctrines  were  so  extensively  received  by 
all  classes  of  the  people,  that  in  1568  a  public  dis- 
putation was  held  at  Weisseiiberg  between  the  So- 
cinians  and  Trinitarians.  This  debate  lasted  for  ten 
days,  and  at  its  close  the  Socinians  were  looked  upon 
by  the  nobles  with  such  peculiar  favour  that  their 
influence  ere  long  became  paramount  in  the  province. 
A  dissension,  however,  arose,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  their  leaders,  Francis  Davides,  pushing  the  doc- 
trines of  the  sect  to  their  legitimate  extent,  and 
opposing  the  ofteriiig  of  jirayer  to  Christ.  To  con- 
fute him,  Bhindrala  invited  Faustus  Socinus  from 
Basil  in   1,578.  and  so  severelv  was   Davides  perse- 


cuted by  the  Traiisylvanian  nobles,  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  iniprisonment,  in  which  he 
ended  liis  days.  In  this  province  Socinianism  has 
maintained  a  firm  footing  even  to  the  present  day. 

For  upwards  of  a  bundred  years  Poland  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  sect  of  Socinium,  but  in  1658,  by 
a  decree  of  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  they  were  expelled 
lioin  the  kingdom;  and  this  severe  edict  being  ri- 
peated  in  1661,  they  were  completely  rooted  out 
from  the  country  and  scattered  throiighout  ditierent 
European  iiations.  Both  in  Holland  and  Gcrmanv 
strenuous  endeavours  were  made  to  propagate  So- 
cinian tenets;  but  although  individuals  were  thus 
gained  over  to  the  sect,  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  establish  and  maint;iiii  churches. 

The  father  of  Socinianism  in  England  was  John 
Biddle,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  first  who  openly  taught  principles 
subversive  of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
For  this  liere.sy  he  was  seized  and  committed  to 
prison.  (See  Biddi;uans.)  So  violently,  indeed, 
was  the  public  mind  opposed  to  the  new  opinions, 
that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  in 
1648,  declaring  it  to  be  a  capital  crime  to  imblisb 
anything  which  tended  to  subvert  the  deity  of  tli^' 
Son  and  of  the  Sjiiiit.  At  length,  in  1655.  Biddle 
was  put  njon  his  trial,  and  would  doubtless  have 
been  condemned  to  death  had  not  Cromwell  inter- 
posed in  liis  bchalt',  and  procured  a  comimilation  of 
his  sentence  into  banishment  to  the  Scilly  Isl.-inds. 
The  publication  of  Biddle's  'Twofold  Calechisiir 
caused  gretit  excitement  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Coinincnt.  Various  answers  to  this  Socinian 
pamphlet  ajipcarcd  ;  but  the  most  able  was  that  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  .John  Owen,  in  bis  'Vindicise 
Evangelicse.'  The  DichlelUms  were  never  numer- 
ous, and  speedily  disajipeared.  The  modern  Soci- 
iiian.s,  who  took  the  name  of  Unitarians,  were  not  a 
conspicuous  party  in  England  till  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Priestley,  Lindsey,  Bel- 
sham,  and  several  other  able  writers,  jmblicly 
avowed  and  propagated  antitrinitariaii  sentiments. 
A  consider.'ible  ditVerence,  however,  exists  between 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  and  those  of  the  modern 
Socinians.  Both  the  Sociiii,  uncle  and  nepliew,  as 
well  as  their  imniediale  follower.^:,  admitted  the 
ihiraciihius  conception  of  Christ  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
;ind  that  he  ought  to  be  worshiiijied,  as  having  been 
advanced  by  God  to  the  government  of  the  whole 
created  universe — doctrines  generally  rejected  by 
the  modern  Socinians.     See  Unitarians, 

SOCRATIC  PHILOSOPHY,  a  system  of  an- 
cient Greek  philosophy  propounded  by  Socrates, 
who  was  born  B.  C.  470.  It  was  thoroughly  ethical 
and  practical  in  its  character,  being  directed  chiefly 
to  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  virtue,  which  he 
held  to  be  godlike  and  ininiortal,  lie  maintained 
the  essence  of  virtue  to  be  threefold,  consisting  of 
wisdom,  involving  duties  in  reference  to  ourselves; 
justice,  in  reference  to  others;  and  piety,  in  reference 
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to  God.  Ill  oriler  lo  ciiltivaiL'  virtue  lie  held  selt- 
kiiowledge  Hiid  seir-restriiiiit  lo  be  necessary;  while 
ils  ultiiiiatu  rcMiIl,  lie  tniiglil,  must  be  liiippiiiess. 
lie  iiiciiloaled  upon  Ills  disciples  llie  doctrine  lliat 
tlieie  is  One  Supreme  Deity;  while  us  »  matter  of 
expediency  he  enforced  upon  ihem  the  woi'ship  of 
the  gods.  The  leachhii;s  of  this  eminent  philosiiphcr 
were  opposed  by  the  public  authorilies ;  and  luuiiig 
been  impeached  on  the  ground  of  corrupt ing  the 
youth  of  Greece,  and  des|iisiiig  the  tutelary  deities  of 
the  stale,  putliug  in  their  place  another  new  divinity, 
he  was  condemned  to  die  by  poison.  Before  taking 
the  fatal  draughl,  Socrates  laid  before  his  assembled 
friends  the  grounds  on  which  he  held  the  deep- 
rooted  and  immovable  conviclion  of  the  innnortalily 
uf  the  soul. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  lay 
the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  self  knowledge. 
Without  this,  he  iiiainlaiiied  we  could  not  rightly 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  aiiyihing  else.  Witli  the 
view  of  leading  to  this  essential  atlaiiirnent,  Socrates 
endeavoured  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  igno- 
rance;  and.  along  willi  this,  he  taught  the  necessily 
of  internal  illumination,  which  in  his  own  case  be 
believed  was  imparted  by  a  voice  from  within,  usu- 
ally termed  his  demon.  15y  this  sii|iernatiiral  light 
he  declared  himself  to  be  directed  in  all  practical 
matters  of  essential  iiiiportame. 

soli,  the  Sun-god  iinuing  the  ancient  Romans.   • 

SOfilCA,  a  pan  of  aricient  Christian  churches,  (he 
situation  of  which  has  been  somewhat  disputed,  but 
it  is  generally  understood  to  have  denoted  the  seat 
within  the  chancel,  ajipropriated  to  kings,  emperors, 
and  princes.  .Justinian  is  said  to  have  made  the 
Solea  of  gold  and  oiivx-stones. 

SOLKM.X  LRAGUl':  ANDCOVE.XANT.    See 

COVKNANT  (Sol.DMN  liKAGUli  AND). 

SOLI  FI  DI.WS  (Lat.  sohix,  alone,  alu^,^fc^■,  fait  b), 
a  term  sometimes  used  lo  denote  tliose  who  hold 
thai  a  man  is  justitied  by  faith  alone,  willuuit  the 
deeds  of  the  law.     See  AuGUSTiNtANS,  Cai.vinists. 

SOLI  T.VIRICS,  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Tetcr  of 
Alcantara,  instituted  by  Cardinal  IJ.irberiiii  in  1670. 
'riiey  imitate  the  austere  practices  of  their  patron 
saint,  observe  perpetual  silence,  and  emplov  their 
lime  wholly  in  spiritual  e.\ereises;  they  go  barel'oot. 
gird  themselves  with  a  cord  round  the  waist,  and 
wear  no  linen. 

SOLITARII,  a  branch  of  the  Manicheans 
(which  .see).  While  I  he  'I'lieodosian  Code  decreed 
capital  punishment  upon  some  of  the  other  branches 
of  ibis  obnoxious  sect,  the  SoUtarii  were  oidy  pun- 
ished with  conlisealiou. 

SOM.-V,  the  milky  juice  of  the  inoonplant,  or 
ancUpinH  ticlda,  which  was  held  sacred,  and  wor- 
(diipped  by  the  Hindus  of  the  Vaitlic  period.  The 
liyinns  comprising  one  whole  section  of  the  Uig- 
Veda  are  addressed  lo  the  Soma,  and  its  deitication 
is  still  more  prominent  in  the  Sama- Veda.  As  early 
lis  the  Uig-V^dii,  tile  Soma  sacii.ice  is  cjillcd  ainrita, 


that  is,  imiiiortal,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  llic 
liquor  which  C(Hiimunicates  immortalily.  The  Soma- 
juice  was  the  more  important  part  of  ihe  ancient 
daily  otTering  aimmg  the  Hindus.  The  plaiilD  were 
gathered  on  the  hills  by  inooidight,  and  brongbt 
home  in  carls  drawn  by  rams.  "  India,"  it  is  said, 
'■found  ibis  treasure  from  heaven,  bidden  like  ibe 
nestlings  of  a  bird  in  a  roek,  amidst  a  pile  of  vast 
rocks,  enclosed  by  bushes;"  the  st.-ilks  are  bruised 
with  stones,  and  placed  with  the  juice  in  a  sirainer 
of  goats'- hair,  ami  are  further  sipieezed  by  ihe 
priest's  leii  lingers,  ornamented  by  rings  of  flattened 
gold.  Lastly,  the  juice,  mixed  with  barley  and  da- 
ritied  butter,  fermenls,  and  is  ihcii  drawn  ofl'  in  a 
scoop  for  the  gods,  and  a  ladle  for  the  priests,  and 
then  they  sjiy  to  Indra,  "Thy  inebriety  is  most  in- 
lense,  nevertheless  thy  acts  are  most  benelicent." 
The  Soma  is  a  round,  smooth,  l wining  plant,  not  lo 
be  found  in  rich  soils,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Royle, 
but  is  peculiar  to  the  mountains  in  the  west  of  India, 
the  desert  to  the  north  of  Delhi,  and  the  monnlaiiis 
of  tlie  Bolaii  Pass. 

SO.MASQUO  (Fatiii-.rs  of).  Sec  Ci.kkks 
(Kicgular)  ov  St.  Majoli. 

SOMNU.S,  the  ]iers(]nitication  and  god  (jf  sleep 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  usually  consideicd  .as  a 
son  of  Night  aiul  a  brother  of  De;itli. 

SON  OF  (lOD,  an  expression  very  frequently 
applieil  in  Sacred  Scripture  lolhe  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  luder  to  denote  his  relationship  to  the  Father. 
It  is  used  on  various  grounds.  (1.)  He  is  the  S(m 
of  God  by  eternal  generation,  having  been  begotten 
of  God  the  Father  from  all  eternity.  (See  Geneha- 
TION,  Kteknai,).  This  is  expressly  declared  in 
Luke  i.  35,  "  .-Vnd  the  angel  answered  and  .said  unto 
Iter,  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  ibee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee;  there- 
fore also  that  holy  thing,  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  (2.)  He  is 
the  Son  of  God  by  coininission.  as  having  been  sent 
by  the  Father.  Jesus  himself  claims  the  title  on 
this  ground  in  John  x.  34 — 36.  "Jesus  answen-d 
them.  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  1  said,  Ye  are 
gods?  If  he  called  them  gods  unto  whom  the  word 
of  God  came,  and  ihe  scripture  cannot  be  brcdicn  ; 
say  ye  of  him,  whom  ihe  Father  hath  sanclilied,  and 
sent  into  llie  world.  Thou  blaspheme.st;  because  I 
said,  I  am  the  Sou  of  God."  (3.)  He  is  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  tirst-born  from  llie  dead  in  his  resurrec- 
tion. This  doctrine  is  lauglit  in  Acts  xiii.  32,  33, 
"  And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  bow  that 
the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God 
h.ilh  fiillilled  the  .same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  halli  raised  up  Jesus  again;  as  it  is  also 
writlen  in  the  second  psalm,  Thou  ail  my  Son.  this 
day  have  I  begotten  ihee."  (4.)  He  is  the  Son  of 
God  by  actiud  iio.ssession  ius  lieirof  all  ihings.  Thus 
it  is  declared,  Heb.  i.  1,  2,  "God,  who  at  sundry 
times,  and  in  divers  manupi-s,  spake  in  time  |  Jist 
unto  the  fathcr.s   by   the  prophel.s,  hath  in  these  liisi 
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days  spoken  unto  us  by  liis  Son,  wlioin  he  luitli  ap- 
pointed lieii'  of  all  tilings,  by  whom  also  he  made 
the  worlds."  On  all  tliese  groniids,  tlien,  Jesns 
Chi-Ist,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  is 
well  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

SONN.\U,  the  'I'radition  of  the  Mohammedans, 
being  the  authentic  record  of  the  .-savings  ami  doings 
of  the  Prophet.  Next  to  the  Koran  the  Sonnah  is 
the  basis  on  whitli  Islam  rests.  The  Koran  is  re- 
garded as  the  actual  word  of  God;  the  Sonnah  as 
that  of  his  inspired  prophet.  The  first  conseqnently 
is  wholly  divine;  the  second  not  in  langnage  but  in 
meaning.  '■  I  have  left,  you,"  says  Mohammed, 
'•two  things  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  err 
— the  word  of  God  and  my  Sonnah."  There  are 
six  collections  of  the  Soiinite  traditions,  and  four  of 
those  of  the  &////(&?.  These  six  are  deemed  canon- 
ical, and  diti'er  only  in  minute  particulars.  "  Tlie 
earliest  and  most  approved,"  says  Mr.  Macbride,  "  is 
that  of  Abit  .\bdallah,  who  passed  sixteen  years  on 
his  work  at  Mecca, and  derived  the  epithet  by  which 
he  is  known  from  his  birth  in  the  distant  city  of 
Bokhara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  be  died  in 
256  of  the  Ilegira.  liis  com))ilation  is  entitled  'the 
faithful  collection  ;'  and  he  was  so  scrupulous,  aiid 
regarded  his  occii|ialiiin  .so  entirely  !is  a  religious  act, 
that  he  never  wrote  down  a  tradition  without  an  ablu- 
tion and  a  prayer  which  required  bowings  of  worship. 
His  collection  consists  of  7,275  traditions,  selected, 
during  sixteen  years'  examination,  out  of  600.000. 
This  large  number,  according  to  llaji  Khalfa,  he  re- 
duced to  2.000,  by  deducting  repetitions;  and  scarce- 
ly half  of  those  iire  doctrinal,  the  rest  being  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  concerns  of  life." 

SONNI'i'ES  (Traditionisis),  one  of  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  followers  of  Islam.  They  form  a 
vast  majority  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  body,  the 
ScilliTtcs  (which  see)  being  conlined  to  Persia  and  In- 
dia. The  &HM/te' regard  the  Sonnah,  or  Traditions,  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Koran,  but  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Trtulitions  does  not  lead  them  to  umler- 
value  the  Koran  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be 
better  Moslems  than  their  o|iponcnts.  The  Sonnites 
are  accounted  orthodox  Mohannnedans.  They  re- 
cognize the  Olloman  emperor  as  the  caliiih  and  spir- 
itual head  of  Islam.  By  the  Sonnites.  Abubekr, 
Omar,  Othinan,  and  Ali,  are  alike  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate successors  of  the  Prophet,  in  opposition  to  the 
Scltiites,  who  reject  the  three  lirst,  and  hold  by  Ali 
alone.  There  are  four  orthodox  sects  of  Sonnites, 
who  agree  in  points  of  dogmatic  and  speculative  the 
ology,  but  dilfer  chiefly  on  ceremonial  points,  and 
questions  of  civil  or  political  admiiiistralion.  These 
sects  all  unite  in  hostility  to  the  house  of  .i4//,  and  to 
the  Schiile-i,  who  support  his  cause.  So  far,  indei^d,  is 
this  haired  carried,  that  the  Mufti  and  chief  doctors 
of  the  law  have  more  than  once  declareil,  that  to  slay 
a  Persian  Schiile  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  to 
slay  seventy  Christians  or  iiiolaters. 

SOOriI.S.\'i'KlI,  a  person  hIio  pretended   jimong 


the  ancients  to  foretell  ftiture  events  by  insjiecting 
the  entiails  of  animals,  watching  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  aspect  of  the  clouds,  and  other  natitral  appear- 
ances. 

SOPHISTS,  a  class  of  philosophers  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  the  most  noted  of  whom  were  Gor- 
gias  of  LeontiiLin,  and  Protagoras  of  Abdera.  'I'he 
Inundation  of  their  doctrine  was  laid  in  scepticism, 
absolute  truths  being  denied,  and  only  relative  truths 
being  admitted  as  existing  for  man.  Gorgias  at- 
tacked tlie  existence  of  the  finite,  but  at  the  same 
lime  he  maintained  that  all  notion  of  the  inlinite  is 
imailainable  by  the  hnman  understan<ling.  The 
doctrine  of  Protagoras,  however,  was  tliat  the  phe- 
nomeiui  both  of  external  nature  and  of  the  processes 
of  mind  are  .so  flttctualing  and  variable,  that  certain 
knowledge  is  unattainable.  He  held  that  nothing 
at  any  time  exisU,  but  that  everything  is  perpetually 
in  the  process  of  hecondng.  Man  lie  declared  to  be 
the  measure  of  all  tilings;  of  the  existent  that  they 
exist;  of  the  non-existent  that  they  do  not  exist, 
and  he  understood  by  the  man  I  he  perceiving  or  sen- 
sation-receiving subject.  Thus  this  leading  sophist 
succeeded  in  annihilating  bilh  existence  and  know- 
ledge. The  existence  of  the  gods  also  he  held  to  I  e 
doiibit'ul.  He  founded  viriue  on  a  sense  of  shame 
anil  a  feeling  of  justice  seated  in  the  human  consti- 
tution. The  Sophists  made  ufn  of  their  dialectic 
subtleties  as  a  source  of  amusement,  as  well  as  in- 
tellectuiil  exercise,  to  the  youth  of  Greece. 

SOK.-VCTE,  a  mountain  in  ancient  llidy,  which, 
according  to  Servius,  was  sacred  to  the  internal  gods, 
especially  to  Diespiler.  It  was  a  custmn  anumg  the 
Hirpi  or  Hiri)ini,  that,  at  a  festival  held  on  Mount 
Soracle,  they  walked  with  bare  feet  upon  glowing 
coals  of  tir-wood,  carrying  about  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims which  had  been  .sacrificed.  This  ceremony  is 
coimected  by  Sirabo  with  the  worship  of  FiutONl.4 
(which  see). 

SOU.WUS,  an  inlVrnal  divinity  among  the  an- 
cient Sabines.  He  is  sometimes  iileiilitied  liy  the 
Roman  poets  witli  Apollo  of  the  Greeks. 

SORCERY.     See  Witchcrai'T. 

SORORIA,  a  surname  of  the  goddess  Juno  (wliich 
see). 

SORTES,  the  name  given  to  the  Lots  which  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans  for  piu'ijoses  of  divina- 
tion, and  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods.  They 
usually  consisted  of  small  tablets  or  counters  made 
of  wood  or  other  materials,  which  were  cast  into  a 
sitella,  or  urn,  filled  with  water.     See  Divination. 

SORTES  (Sacr.«:),  holy  lots,  a  species  of  divi- 
nation which  existed  anumg  some  of  the  ancient 
Christians.  It  was  effected  by  a  casual  opening  of 
the  Bible,  when  tlie  first  verses  that  appeared  were 
taken  and  interpreted  into  an  oracle.  This  s]iecies 
of  superstition  is  condemned  by  several  of  the  GtiUi- 
can  cmmcils.  Thus  the  council  of  Vanne.s,  A.  D. 
405,  decrees,  "That  whoever  of  the  clerg)  or  laity 
should   be  detecicd   in  the  practice  of  this  art,  either 
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RS  con!iiill!M<;  or  tencliiiig  !t,  slioiilii  be  cast  out  of 
tlie  coniiniinioii  of  the  cliiiieli."  Tliis  decree  was 
repealcii  with  very  lillle  variation  in  several  coun- 
cils, notxvitlistaniiiiig  wliicli  I  lie  practice  conliiKied 
for  a  Ion?  pi^rind. 

SOI{riLK(<I,  tlio.«e  among  tlie  ancient  lieatliens 
wlio  foretold  future  events  by  tlie  Soi/c*,  or  lots. 

SOSIANUS,  a  snriiaine  of  Apollo  at  Rome. 

SOSPITA,  a  siiriiaine  applied  to  Juno  its  tlie  sav- 
ing goddess,  inider  wliicli  appellation  slie  was  wor- 
sliippud  at  Ijaniiviuni  and  at  Hmne  from  very  ancient 
times. 

SO  TKIR.-V,  a  name  wliicli,  in  Greek,  correspomis 
to  the  I.,atin  Soxpiln.  the  saving  goddess.  It  was 
applied  to  Artemis.  Persephone,  and  Athena. 

SOTER  (Gr.  the  saviour),  a  surname  apjilied  to 
several  divinities  of  ancient  Greece,  more  especially 
to  ^iix,  Helios,  and  Dionysus. 

SOTERI.-^,  tlie  sacritices  offered  to  deities  in  an- 
cient Greece  who  received  the  surname  of  Soter. 
The  term  was  also  used  to  denote  a  separate  divinity 
worsliipped  at  Patrje  as  a  personiticalion  of  Safelv. 

SOUL  (iMMATKRtALITY  OF  THE).  See  I.MMA- 
TKItlALITY  OF  Tilt;  SoUI-. 

SOUL   (Immortality  of  the).     See   Immor- 

TAMTY  OF  the  SouI,. 

S0UL-SL1'"-LPI",KS.  a  term  sonieiinies  a))plied  to 
AIateriai.ISTS  (wliich  see),  because  lliey  .•idmit  no 
I  iiiterinediale  state  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

SOUTHCOTTIAXS,  the  followers  of  Joanna 
Soiithcott.  who  pretended  to  have  held  converse 
with  tlie  devil,  and  to  he  iiisjiired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
She  first  became  the  victim  of  this  delusion  when  a 
servant  with  a  family  in  Exeter,  and  her  statemenls 
having  found  credit  with  several  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  she  was  confirmed  in  her  pre- 
tensions. Ill  1792,  she  began  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  projilieless,  and  of  the  woman  in  the  wilder- 
ness referred  lo  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  In  this 
capacity  she  issued  se.nled  pap.ers  to  her  followers, 
wliicli  she  termed  her  seals,  and  which  she  assured 
ihem  would  proiecl  from  the  judgments  of  God  both 
in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come.  These 
seals  were  received  with  implicit  contideiice  by  ihou- 
saiiils  of  both  sexes.  Iler  predictions,  wliiili  were 
delivered  both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  consisted  ohietly 
of  jndgmenis  denounced  upon  the  nations,  and  the 
liromi.se  of  the  speedy  aiiproach  of  the  .Millennium. 
-At  length,  having  been  ^eizKd  with  symptoms  which 
simulated  pregnancy,  she  imagined  that  she  was 
about  to  give  birth  by  miracidous  conception  to  a 
second  Shiloli.  Her  followers  made  cosily  prepara- 
tion for  the  joyful  event,  but  their  expeclations  were 
disappointed,  for  the  prophetess  was  taken  from 
them  by  death.  Her  death  under  circumstances 
wliicli  so  completely  disproved  her  mission,  might 
very  naturally  be  supposed  to  open  their  eyes  lo  the 
delusion  by  which  they  had  been  ensnared.  IJiU  it 
waa  far  otherwise.     Tliev  slill  tlatlered  llieinselves 


that  ill  some  way  or  other  ilie  prophetess  would 
again  appear  with  the  expected  Shiloli.  It  appears 
from  the  Kejiort  of  the  Censu.s  in  1851,  that  four 
congregations  of  Sonlhcotti.'ins  still  e.xi>t  in  England. 

SOUTIl-SEA  ISLANDERS  (RELtGloNOFTHt:). 
See  Polynesians  (Religion  of  the). 

SOW.\'N,  the  tirsi  of  the  lour  paths,  an  entrance 
into  which  secures  either  immedi.-itely  or  more  re- 
motely the  altaiiiment  of  the  Budhist  Nirwana 
(which  see).  The  path  So«;ln  is  divided  into  twenty- 
tour  seel  ions,  and  after  it  has  been  entered,  there 
cjin  be  only  seven  more  births  between  that  period 
and  the  attaiinnont  of  nirwana,  which  may  be  in  anv 
world  but  the  four  hells.  This  is  the  second  grada- 
tion of  being. 

SPAIN  (Protestant  Church  of).  Of  the  an- 
cient religious  history  of  Spain  we  possess  but  scaiitv 
authentic  iiifonnatioii.  Little  more  indeed  is  known 
upon  the  subject  than  the  facts,  that  at  an  early  pe- 
riod Chrislianity  was  introduced  into  Spain,  and  that 
churches  were  in  consequence  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  which  were  iVequently  exposed 
to  persecution.  The  Spaniards  themselves  have  long 
been  accnsioiiied  lo  boast  that  James,  the  son  of 
Zehedee,  iu-st  preached  ihe  gospel  to  their  aiicestoi-s; 
but  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the  supposed  founder 
of  the  po|ieiloni,  without  offending  the  national  pride 
of  the  iiihaliilants  of  the  Peninsula,  several  Romish 
writers,  while  admiiting  ilie  prevalent  tradition  in 
reference  to  the  Apostle  James,  couple  it  with  the 
asseriion,  that  the  seven  first  bishops  of  Spain  were 
ordained  by  Ihe  Apostle  Peter,  whom  they  thus  pre- 
tend to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  church  of 
Spain.  But  whatever  credit  may  be  allached  to  the 
coiirticting  statemenls  made  as  to  the  first  iiilrodiic- 
tioii  of  Chrislianity  into  Spain,  the  fact  is  uudoiibied 
that  heresies  of  varimis  kinds  early  sprung  up  in 
that  country.  Tlius.  in  the  fourth  century,  the  PRIS- 
CII.LIANISTS  (which  see)  originated  there,  and  main- 
tained their  ground  for  the  long  period  of  two  cen- 
turies. The  erroneous  opinions  of  this  sect,  which 
were  in  fact  a  combination  of  the  Maniehean  and 
Gnostic  heresies,  were  condemned  by  a  sviiod  which 
W!is  convened  at  Saragossa.  A.  D.  380,  and,  through 
the  interference  of  the  secular  power,  Pri.-cillian  him- 
self was  not  only  sentenced  to  hanishinent,  but  after- 
wards to  death.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  another  heretic;il  sect  arose  in  Spain,  which 
received  the  name  of  Adoptians  (which  see),  fnun 
the  circnmstance  that  ihey  believed  Christ  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  simply,  and  not  bj'  eter- 
nal generation.  This  opinion  was  lu-st  started  bv 
Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  church,  and  vigorously  defended  bv 
Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Catalonia.  The  sect  thus 
originaled,  however,  was  but  short-lived;  lor  on  the 
death  of  Elipand  and  Felix,  their  followers  specdilv 
disappeared.  In  the  niiiih  century,  we  find  Ihe  lead- 
ing opinions  which  were  aflerwarils  taught  bv  ihe 
reformers  maiiiiained  with  ability  by  a  disiiiiguished 
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Spaiiiaril,  Chuide,  bishop  of  Turin  ;  anil  tliis  einijieiit 
divine,  in  condemning  iniage-worsliiji,  quotes  a  de- 
cree of  a  Spanish  coinicil  lield  at  Elliberis,  which 
ordained  tliat  tliere  sliould  be  no  picinres  in  clnirclies, 
and  tliat  notliing  shoidd  be  painied  on  tlie  wails 
which  might  be  worshipped  or  adored. 

The  ancient  church  of  Spain  preserved  for  a  long 
period  the  most  jealous  regard  to  her  pnriiy  both  in 
doctrine  and  discipline.  Like  the  African  church, 
to  whose  practices  she  paid  great  deference,  she  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  bishojis 
of  Rome,  and  for  eight  centuries  denied  the  right  of 
these  ambitious  prelates  to  interfere  in  lier  inlernal 
arrangements.  Duriiig  the  prevalence  of  Arianisin 
in  Spain  in  the  fifth  and  sixtli  centuries,  the  Roman 
See  made  strenuous  eflbrts  to  subjugate  tlie  Spanisli 
church  to  her  sway,  but  with  so  little  success,  that, 
during  the  wliole  of  the  century  which  succeeded 
the  suppression  of  .^rianism,  ecclesiastical  afl'airs 
were  conducted  iii  Spain  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  See  of  Rome.  And  when 
Pope  Benedict  II.  foinid  I'ault  with  a  statement  made 
in  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  a  council  of  To- 
ledo, to  the  effect,  that  while  there  are  two  natmes 
in  Christ,  there  are  three  substances,  meaning  there- 
by to  denote  his  divine  nature,  bis  human  soid,  and 
his  body,  the  Spanish  prelates  drew  up  a  laboured 
and  indignant  vindication  of  the  doctrine,  supporting 
it  by  quotations  botli  from  the  scriptures  and  the 
wiiiings  of  the  Fathers;  and  in  the  close  of  this 
sjiirited  document,  they  plairdy  declare  their  deter- 
mination to  adhere  unflinchingly  to  what  they  con- 
sidi'r  the  truth  in  the  face  of  all  who  sliould  oppose 
thtrn. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  from  the  time  that  liturgies  or  fixed  forms  of 
celebrating  divine  service  were  introduced  in  the 
Christian  church,  these  regular  offices  not  only  varied 
in  diflereut  countries,  but  even  in  diti'erent  parts  of 
the  same  country.  Accordijigly  several  different 
liturgies  were  used  in  the  ancient  church  of  Spain, 
until  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  63.S,  passed 
a  decree,  enjoining  uiuformity  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting divine  worship  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Pen- 
insula. In  consequence  of  this  decree,  the  Jloza- 
tabic  Liturgy,  which  had  been  in  u>e  probably  from 
the  fifth  century  in  some  of  the  Spanish  churches, 
was  adopted  in  all.  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville, 
who,  along  with  Ildefonso,  revised  and  corrected  this 
liturgy,  is  bold  enough  to  ascribe  its  original  prejia- 
ralion  to  the  Apostle  Peter.  Its  use  in  Spain  was 
pbolished  by  Gregory  VII.  about  1080,  the  Roiiuiu 
liturgy  being  substituted  in  its  place.  The  iimova- 
tion  was  keenly  opposed  bv  all  classes  of  the  people. 
"To  determine  this  controversy,"  says  the  elder 
M-Crie,  in  his  'History  of  the  Relbrmation  in  S|iain,' 
"recourse  was  had,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
dark  ages,  to  judicial  combat.  Two  knights,  clad  in 
complete  armoiu',  appeared  before  the  court  and  an  im- 
mense assembly.    The  champion  of  the  Gothic  litur- 


gy prevailed  ;  but  the  king  insisted  that  the  liiigaled 
point  should  undergo  another  trial,  ;ind  be  submitted 
to,  what  was  called,  the  judfjment  of  God.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  presence  of  another  great  a.ssembly,  a 
copy  of  the  two  rival  liturgies  was  thrown  into  the 
fire.  The  Gothic  resisted  the  flames,  and  was  taken 
out  unlmrt,  while  the  Roman  was  consumed.  But 
upon  some  iirelext — ajiparently  the  circumstance  of 
the  ashes  of  the  Roman  liturgy  curling  on  the  top 
of  the  flames  and  then  leaping  out — the  king,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Beriiaid,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  was  a  Frenchman,  gave  out  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God  that  both  oflices  should  be  used;  and  or- 
dained, that  the  juiblic  service  should  continue  to 
be  celebrated  according  to  the  Gothic  office  in  the 
six  churches  of  Toledo  which  the  Christians  had  en- 
joyed under  the  Moors,  but  that  the  Roman  office 
shoidd  be  adopted  in  all  the  other  churches  of  the 
kingdom.  The  peojde  were  greatly  displeased  with 
the  glaring  partiality  of  this  decision,  which  is  said 
to  have  given  lise  to  the  iiro\erb,  The  law  goes  as 
I'luys  choose.  Discoimtenanced  by  the  court  and  the 
superior  ecclesiastics,  the  Gothic  liturgy  gradually 
tell  into  disrepute,  until  It  was  completely  superseded 
by  the  Roman." 

The  adoption  of  the  Roman  liturgy  by  the  church 
of  Spain  was  soon  al'ter  followed  by  the  submission  of 
that  church  to  the  Roman  See.  Not  contented  with 
the  power  which  they  had  thus  obtained  in  ecclesiasti 
cal  matters,  the  Popes  continued  to  push  their  claims 
still  farther,  until  they  succeeded  iti  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  whole  nation,  both  in  church  and 
state.  In  A.  D.  1204,  Don  Pedro  II.,  kingof  Arragon, 
consented  to  be  crowned  ill  Rome  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  swearing  fealty  at  the  same  time  to  the  Holy 
See  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  successors  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.  And  to  render  this  act  of 
royal  submission  still  more  solemn  and  secure,  an 
additional  ceremony  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Peter,  when  the  Pope  delivered  the  sword  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  who  made  formal  dedication  of 
all  his  dominions  to  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  Innocent  and  his  successors,  as  a 
fief  of  the  church,  engaging  as  a  token  of  homage  to 
pay  KM  aiuiual  tribute  to  the  Pope.  By  way  of 
compen.sation  for  this  act  of  royal  sub.nission,  his 
Holiness  granted  as  a  special  I'avour  that  the  kings 
of  Arragon,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  come  to 
Rome,  should  heiicel'orth  be  crowned  in  Saragossa 
by  the  jtrchbishop  of  Tariagona,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Pope.  Not  many  years  elapsed  after 
Pedro  had  vowed  allegiance  to  Rome,  when  he  in- 
curred the  papal  anger  by  taking  up  arms  in  deience 
of  heretics,  and  was  in  consequence  excommunicated. 
His  grandson,  also,  Pedro  the  Great,  was  deprived 
of  bis  kingdom  by  a  decree  of  the  Holy  See — an 
event  which  was  followed  by  a  civil  war  and  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  France.  In  vain  did 
various  kings  of  Arragon  struggle  to  recover  the 
independence  they  had  lost ;   such  efforts  only  re- 
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suited    ill    ttioir    own    dcflper    liiiiiiiliatiuii,   Jiiiil    the 
prdiider  triiiiiijih  of  Koine. 

Ill  ooiise(|iience  of  tlie  intinmtc  connection  wliicli 
siilisisted  Ijetween  Spiiin  and  France,  in  llie  elcventli 
ami  Iwult'lli  ceiilinies,  some  jicrsons  belonging  to 
tlie  eailv  reforming  sects,  tlie  Walilenscs  and  Al- 
bigenses,  wliicli  liad  arisen  in  Provence  and  Laii- 
guedoc,  crossed  llie  Pyrenees,  and  esiablislied  tliem- 
selves  ill  the  Spanish  territories,  where  for  a  time 
they  found  a  resiing-place.  At  length,  however, 
through  the  inlUience  of  Pope  Celestin  III.,  an  edict 
was  issued  by  Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Arragon,  ban- 
ishing all  heretics  from  his  territories.  Under  the 
constraint  of  a  council  held  by  papal  authority,  Pe- 
dro II.  was  obliged  reluctanlly  to  renew  this  intole- 
rant edict.  This  monarch  w;is  at  heart  favcjurable 
to  the  Albigeiises,  and,  after  a  time,  he  joined  liis 
brother-in-law,  Raymond,  C<Hint  of  Toulouse,  in  de- 
fending the  persecuted  reformers,  and  tell  A.  D.  1213, 
fighting  ill  their  cause. 

After  this  event,  multitudes  of  the  .\lbigt'nses 
sought  refuge  in  Arragon,  where  they  rapidly  in- 
creased in  minibers  and  intlueiice.  The  extensi\e 
prevalence  of  here.sy  in  various  jiarts  of  Sp.niii  at 
length  attr.icted  the  attention  of  the  popes,  and  in 
1237  the  lires  of  persecution  were  lighted,  and  num- 
bers of  so-cjdled  heretics  were  condemned  to  the 
llames.  Some  of  the  Waldcnses  escaped  the  troiibli-s 
in  which  their  brethren  were  involved  by  settiing  in 
Catalonia  under  the  form  of  a  religious  society,  bear- 
ing the  inline  of  the  Society  of  Poor  Catholics. 
'I'his  fraternity  received  the  formal  approval  of  In- 
nocent III.,  but  as  its  members  were  accused  of 
favouring  instead  of  converting  the  heretics,  the 
order  was  at  last  suppressed.  Although  the  lires  of 
the  Inquisition  were  kindled  from  lime  to  lime,  the 
Albigeiises,  and  afterwards  the  Wiekliffites,  continued 
to  propagate  their  reforming  prlnci|>Ies  in  various 
parts  of  Spain  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  persecu- 
tion of  two  centuries  that  these  heretics  were  exter- 
minated, with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  found 
refuge  in  the  remote  and  more  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  country. 

lioine  now  a  second  time  acquired  complete  as- 
cendency in  Spain,  and  from  the  twelfth  to  the  lif- 
teentli  century  it  literally  swarmed  wiih  friars,  monks, 
and  nuns.  The  inendic.-int  orders,  in  iiariicniar,  both 
Dominican  and  Franciscan,  had  their  convents  in 
every  district.  In  A.  I).  1400  there  were  no  fewer 
than  121  convents  belonging  to  the  Franciscans 
alone  in  the  three  provinces  of  Santiago,  Castile,  and 
Arragon,  including  Portugal. 

In  Spain,  as  everywhere  else,  the  increase  of 
monastic  houses  gave  rise  to  corruption,  licentious- 
ness, and  vices  of  various  kinds,  which  the  utmost 
elTorls  of  the  kings  were  imav.-iiling  to  reform.  Ig- 
norance and  moral  degradation  now  characterized 
both  clergy  and  people  to  a  most  lainenlable  extent, 
and  Spain  Wius  enveloped  in  the  deepest  darkness, 
both   intellectual    and    spiritual.      Not    that   learn- 


ing, either  secular  or  religiou.s,  was  utterly  banished 
from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  contrary,  from  Isidore 
in  the  scveiitli,  to  Cardinal  Ximencs  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  continued  series  of  men  of  erudition  and 
talent  adorns  the  pages  of  its  lilerary  history.  Of 
all  the  countries  of  Kurope,  indeed,  Spain  enjoyed 
peculiar  advantages  in  this  respect.  Having  been 
sulijiigaled  by  the  Saracens,  aiiiong  whom,  during 
the  dark  ages,  learning,  when  banished  from  Knro|ie, 
had  found  patronage  and  a  home,  llic  Spaniards 
naturally  imbibed  that  love  of  literature  which  for- 
Innalely  for  the  world  amounted  almost  to  a  passion 
in  the  breasts  of  their  c<mqnerors.  Hence  arose  the 
famous  schools  of  Cordova,  Granada,  and  Seville, 
which,  under  the  Saracen  enqiire,  occupied  a  high 
position  as  seats  of  learning.  The  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics  and  of  the  early  Italian  jioets,  particu- 
larly Danti'  and  Petrarch,  so  refined  the  taste  and 
cultivated  the  genius  of  the  Spani.-iids,  that  a  national 
literature  began  to  be  formed.  Able  men,  from 
time  to  time,  filled  the  chairs  of  the  iiniversiiies  of 
Seville.  Salain.-uici,  and  .\lcala.  Sjiaiii  at  length  es- 
tablished to  herself  a  high  reputation  for  learning. 
The  study  of  the  oriental  languages  was  more  esjie- 
cially  proseculed  with  ardour  and  success  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenlh  centuries.  This  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  Coinplutensiaii  Polyglot,  under 
the  ]iatronago  and  al  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
then  archbishop  of  Toledo.  This  great  masterpieci! 
of  Spanish  erndilioii  began  to  be  printed  in  1502, 
and  was  finished  in  1517,  in  six  volumes  folio  (see 
CoMPF.LTi-.xsiAN  Vi:u.«io>i;,at  the  press  of  Coinplu- 
tum  or  Alc;da  de  Ilenares. 

But  amid  the  intellectual  progress  which  Spain 
made  for  centuries  befcne  the  Lniheran  Keforina 
tion,  there  was  one  iMStitniion — the  modern  Inqui- 
sition—  which  paralyzed  the  nation's  exertions, 
crushed  its  energies,  and  prevented  it  from  assum- 
ing its  legitimate  place  among  the  enlightened  eoiiii- 
tries  of  Europe.  By  the  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  this  engine  of  horrid  cruelty  was  put  in 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the  Spanish  terriloiies, 
and  multitudes  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  people 
fell  victims  to  its  fury.  "  In  the  course  of  the  first 
year,"  says  the  elder  M'Cric,  "in  which  it  was 
erected,  the  inquisition  of  Seville,  which  then  ex- 
tended over  C.istile,  committed  two  thoiis.and  jiersotig 
alive  to  the  flames,  burnt  as  many  in  ertigv,  and  con- 
demned seventeen  thousand  to  ditlerent  penances. 
According  to  a  moderate  coinpiiHition,  from  the  same 
date  to  1517,  the  year  in  which  Luther  made  his 
appearance,  thirteen  thousand  persons  were  burnt 
alive,  eight  ihou.sand  seven  hundred  were  burnt  in 
efligy,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  llioiisaiid 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  condemned  to 
penances;  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons 
condemned  by  the  several  tribunals  of  Sjiaiii  in  the 
course  of  ihirly-six  years.  There  is  reason  lor  ' 
ihinkiug   that   this  esiimale   falls  much   below    the 
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tniili.  F(ii-,  fivjrn  1481  to  1520,  it  is  c<iin|iiiieil  ili:it 
ill  Andalusia  alone  rhiiTy  tlionsand  persons  inl'ormeii 
against  tliemselves,  tVoni  the  dread  of  heiiig  accused 
by  oilieis,  or  in  tlie  liope  of  obtaining  a  mitigation  of 
tlioir  seiuence.  And  down  to  tlie  coninienceinent  of 
tlie  seventeenth  centniy,  the  instances  of  absolution 
were  so  I'ai'e,  that  one  is  scarcely  to  be  foiiiui  in  a 
thousand  cases;  the  inqnisilofs  making  it  a  point, 
that,  if  possible,  none  sliould  escape  without  bearing 
a  mark  of  their  censure,  as  at  least  suspected  de  levi, 
or  in  tlie  lowest  degree." 

The  Lutheran  refonnalion,  which  had  its  origin  in 
Germany,  speedily  found  its  way  into  Spain,  so  inti- 
mate was  the  connection  in  the  sixteenth  century 
between  the  two  countries.  'I'lie  writings  of  the 
great  Saxon  reformer  were  translated  into  Sjianish, 
and  widely  circulated  among  the  jieople.  A  move- 
ment now  comnienced  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrines 
which  neither  papal  bulls  nor  the  vigilance  of  the 
Inquisition  could  arrest.  I'rosccutioiis  for  heresy 
were  instituted  against  some  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  kingdom.  But  gradually  more  favourable 
ideas  of  the  opinions  of  Jinlher  began  to  be  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  most  iiiHuential  of  the  Spanish 
nobles,  more  especiidly  after  tlie  publication  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg — a  document  which  oj'ened 
the  eves  of  muliitudes  to  the  true  character  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines.  The  inquisitors  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  every  expedient  within  their  reach 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  Lnllieran  books  and  ojiin- 
ions.  An  edict  was  issued  by  the  Council  of  the 
Supreme  in  1530,  ordering  the  public  librarie.s  to  be 
ransacked,  and  even  private  houses  to  be  searched, 
while  a  denunciation  of  all  who  read  or  kept  he- 
retical books  was  appointed  to  be  |iublished  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village.  But  all  was  unavail- 
ing ;  the  creed  of  Luther  was  embraced  by  not  a  few 
both  among  tlie  clergy  and  laity  in  Spain. 

The  writings  of  the  MYSTICS  (which  see)  tended 
also  to  prepare  the  minds  of  soirie  enlightened  Span- 
inrds  for  the  Reformation.  For  some  time,  however, 
the  new  opinions  were  propagated  in  secret,  such 
was  the  dread  of  the  Inquisition  which  prevailed 
among  all  classes.  At  length  a  man  of  bold  and  in- 
trepid character  arose  who  triumphed  over  all  the 
obstacles  which  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  gospel 
into  the  Peninsula.  This  lieroic  person  was  Rodrigo 
de  Vtiler,  a  native  of  Lebrixa,  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Seville.  In  early  life  his  liabits  had  been  idle 
and  dissipated,  hut  having  undergone  a  complete 
change  of  mind,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  arrived  at  views  almost  wholly 
identical  with  those  of  tlie  German  reformers.  Ac- 
ciM'dingly  he  founded  a  church  in  Seville,  which  was 
Lutheran  in  the  main  doctrines  of  its  creed.  Valer 
now  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation  of  his  opin- 
ions with  such  activity  and  zeal,  that  the  clergy  and 
monks  were  indignant  that  a  layman  sliould  presume 
to  instruct  his  teachers,  and  inveigh  against  the  doc- 
trines and  inslitutions   of  mother  church.      He  was 


apprehended  therefore,  and  brought  before  the  In- 
quisiiion,  but,  through  the  influence  of  some  who  in 
secret  were  friendly  to  him,  he  was  treated  with  un- 
wonted mildness,  and  dismissed  simply  with  the  loss 
of  his  property.  Yet  he  was  not  thereby  silenced. 
Yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  his  friends  indeed,  he 
refrtiined  for  a  short  time  from  declaring  his  senti- 
ments in  public;  but,  uniible  long  to  endure  this 
re^traint,  he  coinineiiced  anew  to  remonstrate  against: 
the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and  having  been  seized  a 
second  time,  he  was  condemned  in  1541  to  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Valer  was  succeeded  in  his  work  as  an  apostle  of 
the  Reformation  in  Sptiin  by  ,luaii  Gil,  commonly 
called  Egidlus,  who,  assisted  by  Vargas  and  Constan- 
line  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  were  highly  honoured  to  ad- 
v;ince  the  good  cause.  The  three  friends  succeeded  in 
gathering  round  them  a  small  but  devoted  company  of 
warm  supporters  of  evangelical  Iruih,  thus  forming 
ill  Seville  a  society,  which  gradually  increased  in 
nuinbors,  and  difi'used  the  reformed  principles  both 
in  the  city  and  the  surroiniding  coimtry.  The  sus- 
picions of  the  Inquisition  were  inconsequence  aroused, 
and  the  three  iireachers,  but  more  esiiccially  Egidlus, 
were  narrowly  watched  in  all  their  movements. 
Me.anwhile,  Vargas  was  cut  off  by  death,  and  Con- 
sianline  having  been  summoned  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Egidius  was  left  to  contend  singlehanded  for 
the  truth  of  God.  His  cnemie^  eagerly  S(jnght  liis 
ruin,  but  to  their  inortiiicalion,  the  emperor,  in  1550, 
conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa,  which 
was  one  of  the  richest  benetices  of  Spain.  Instead 
of  being  allowed  to  enter  upon  his  high  oiEee,  he 
was  charged  with  heresy,  and  openly  denounced  to 
the  Inquisition,  which  committed  him  to  prison.  The 
utmost  anxiety  was  now  felt  by  the  friends  of  Egi- 
dius for  liis  safety,  and  the  emperor,  on  leariiing  his 
danger,  wrote  in  his  favour  to  the  inquisitor-general. 
In  consequence  of  this  iiiHueiitial  application,  tlie  in- 
quisitors were  afraid  to  proceed  to  extremities,  aid 
the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  two 
arbiters  chosen  respectively  by  the  parties.  'I'lie 
case  was  conducted  it;  public,  and  decided  against 
him  through  the  treachery  of  his  own  arbiter,  'i'he 
sentence  bore  that  he  was  violently  suspected  of 
holding  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  was  therefore  con- 
demned to  abjure  the  propositions  imputed  to  him, 
to  be  imprisoned  for  three  years,  to  abstain  from 
writing  or  tetiching  for  ten  year.s,  and  not  to  lea\e 
the  kingdom  during  that  jieriod,  under  [lairi  of  being 
jiunished  as  a  formal  and  relapsed  heretic,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  being  burnt  alive.  Stunned  by  the 
unexpected  result,  Egidius  silenily  acquiesced  in  the 
sentence  which  thus  suddenly  arrested  his  useful 
labours  in  the  reformed  cause.  He  sur\ived  the 
term  of  his  imprisonment  by  only  a  single  year,  ;ind 
his  body  being  al'terwards  exhumed,  was  committed 
to  the  flames,  bis  property  conliscated,  and  his  mem- 
ory declared  infamous. 

The  persecution  of   Egidius,  instead  of  checking 
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only  teiideil  lo  Hdvance  tlie  progress  of  llie  llcfornm- 
tioii  ill  S|i:ii".  In  Seville,  Valladolid,  iiml  oilier 
towns,  ciinix-lii'S  were  formed,  which  met  priMitely 
for  divine  service  find  religions  instrnclion.  Several 
cenliiries  before  the  Uuforni.-uion,  altemiils  hnd  been 
occiisionjdlv  made  to  translate  the  Sacred  Seriinnies 
into  the  language  of  Spain,  but  all  such  landable 
elVorts  were  regularly  disconntenaiiced  by  the  Iinjni- 
silion,  which  prohibited  the  priming  of  translalicms  of 
the  Bible.  At  lenglh,  after  the  extensive  spread  of 
reformed  opinions  in  Spain  had  created  an  urgent 
demand  for  tlie  \Vord  of  God,  Francisco  de  Erzinas 
undertook  a  translation  of  tlie  New  Teslainent  into 
the  Casiilian  tongue,  which  was  jiriiited  at  Antwerp 
in  1543,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  V.  On  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  this  work,  ils  anilior  was  arrested  by  tlie 
public  aulliorities,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  lie 
was  coiilined  t'or  fifteen  monlhs.  From  an  early 
period  the  Spanisli  Jews  seem  to  liave  bad  tran.-la- 
tioiis  of  tlie  OM  Teslainent  into  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage. In  1556,  Juan  Perez  published  a  tran.^latioii 
of  ihe  New  Teslainent  into  Spaiii>h,and  at  his  death 
he  bequeathed  jlU  liis  furtiinp  lo  tlie  printing  of  the 
liible  in  his  native  tongue.  Tlio  la.-k  which  be  had 
left  llntilli.■^lled  was  completed  by  Cassiodoro  de  Key- 
iia,  who  published  a  iran.'-laliiin  of  the  whole  Bible 
ill  15C9.  But  while  individual-s  were  thus  zealous 
ill  the  work  of  translation,  the  Spaiii.sb  divines  gen- 
erally were  violently  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
tiaiislaliiig  the  Sacred  Writings  into  vernacular 
tongues,  and  the  most  slrenuoiis  efforts  were  used 
by  the  civil  aiithoriiies  to  prevent  Siiai.ish  Bibles 
from  being  imporied  into  the  couiiiry,  or  distributed 
among  ilie  people. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  promoters  of  the  Uefor- 
malion  in  Spain  was  an  individual  whose  name  we 
have  already  iiienlioned — Hiiiislantiiie  Ponce  de  la 
Fueiite.  Tiiis  man's  laleiils  and  atlainmeiits  were 
o(  no  mean  order,  and  bis  residence  in  Seville  gave 
coiisideialile  impulse  to  llie  Protestant  cause  in  that 
city.  IIa\ing  been  elected  to  a  divinity  chair  in  the 
College  of  Doctrine,  he  iiad  ample  o]iporluiiity  by 
bis  lectures  of  imparling  to  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  a  knowledge  of  Protestant  truth.  Avail- 
ing himself  also  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  lie  dif- 
fused by  these  means  among  his  countrymen  accu- 
rate views  of  the  Word  of  God.  More  especially  in 
Seville,  many,  chiefly  throiigb  his  instructions,  were 
led  to  embrace  reformed  ddclriiies,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  regular  Proteslant  church  wa.s  organized  in 
that  city,  which  met  in  the  house  of  a  laily  of  rank 
and  weallli. 

Nor  was  a  warm  allaclnnent  to  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  limited  only  to  private  individuals 
in  Seville;  the  greater  number  of  the  religious  insli- 
tnlions  of  that  city  and  neiglibourhood  were  speedily 
leavened  with  the  new  doctrines.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  monastery  of  San  Isidro 
del  Ciiinpo,  whose  inmates  no  sooner  ado)iled  re- 
funned  principles,   than,  laying  aside  the  idle  and 


debasing  habits  of  iiioiiachisiii,  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  zealous  diirusioii  of  llie  knowledge  of 
the  trulh  ihroiigb  the  adjacent  couiilry,  direcling 
their  efibits  in  particular  to  the  Hieronymiie  monks, 
among  whom  some  individuals  of  the  highest  rejiu- 
lalioii  became  coiiverls  to  Lulheianisiii. 

In  Vallailolid  also,  and  other  cities  of  Spain,  the 
good  work  made  rapid  progress,  not  only  among  llie 
people  generally,  but  among  persons  of  high  rank 
as  well  as  men  disiingiiished  for  their  learning.  One 
main  cause  of  the  wide  spread  of  Prote.-tant  opin- 
ions in  the  Peninsula  was  the  circumstance,  that 
men  of  talent  having  been  despatched  into  foreign 
coiinlries  to  confute  the  Liilhcraiis,  returned  with 
their  minds  infected  with  heresy.  Thus,  in  proce.'-s 
of  lime,  the  Keforinatioii  found  adherents  in  all  parts 
of  Spain,  amounting,  as  the  elder  M'Crie  alleges,  lo 
no  fewer  than  two  ihoiitand  persons.  "Thai  tlame," 
says  be,  "must  have  been  intense,  and  supplied  willi 
ample  material.--  of  eombustioii,  which  conld  continue 
to  burn  and  to  spread  in  all  directions,  though  it  was 
closely  pent  up,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
search  out  and  secure  every  aiierliire  and  crevice  by 
wliicli  it  might  find  a  vent,  or  come  into  commuiiica- 
tioii  with  the  external  atmosphere.  Had  these  ob- 
structions to  the  progress  of  tlie  reformed  doctrine  j 
in  Spain  been  removed,  though  only  in  part  and  for  1 
a  short  time,  it  would  have  burst  into  a  flame,  which 
resistance  would  only  have  increased,  and  which, 
spreading  over  the  Peninsula,  would  have  consumed 
the  Inquisition,  the  hierarchy,  the  pajiacy,  and  the 
despoiism  by  which  they  had  been  reared  and  were 
upheld." 

For  a  considerable  lime  the  Spanish  Proleslants 
held  secret  iiieeliiigs  for  worsliiji,  and  contrived  lo 
propagate  their  doctrines  wiih  aclivily  and  zeal. 
But  at  length,  in  1557,  inforniaiioii  reached  ihe  in- 
iiuibitors  that  a  large  tpiantity  ol  heretical  books  had 
been  introduced  inio  Sjiain,  and  that  Lutlieran  doc- 
trines were  spreading  rapidly  in  the  kingdom.  Rle.-s- 
sengers  were  accordingly  sent  in  all  directions  in 
search  of  the  heretics,  who  were  soon  apprehended 
in  such  numbers  that  the  common  prisons  were 
crowded  wiili  viclims.  Some  in  allempting  to  escape 
were  pursued  and  overlaken,  while  others  succeeded 
ill  finding  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands.  Philip  II..  to 
wliom  his  father,  Charles  V.,  had  bequeathed  an  in- 
tense haired  of  heresy,  made  application  lo  Pope  " 
Paul  IV.  for  an  enlargement  of  the  aulhorily  of  llie 
holy  office,  which  was  readily  giaiiled,  so  far  as  lo 
include  all  persons,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  willi  the 
exception  of  bis  holiness  bim!.elf.  All  confess(.rs 
were  strictly  enjoined  lo  examine  their  penitents,  of 
whalever  rank,  so  as  lo  discover  iliosc  who  were  guilty 
of  heresy.  And  to  encourage  inforiiiers,  Philip  by  an 
edict  declared  them  entitled  lo  the  fourili  pari  of  the 
property  of  those  whothroiigb  their  iiiformalion  should 
be  convicted.  In  .ibortthe  most  sanguinary  enactments 
were  issued  willi  the  view  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  heretical  opinions.     A  crusade  of  the  most  bloody 
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character  wiis  now  canied  on  against  all  Protestants, 
and  even  against  such  as  were  suspected  of  in  any 
way  favouring  tlie  reformed  doctrines.  To  defi-ay 
the  charges  of  this  cruel  work  of  extermination,  tlie 
iiiqiiisitors  were  autliorized,  in  addition  to  their  or- 
dinary revenues,  to  receive  an  extraordinary  subsidy 
of  100,000  ducats  of  gold  to  be  raised  by  the  cleri;v. 
Multitudes  of  Protestants  perished  in  the  unwhole- 
some prisons.  Various  modes  of  torture  were  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  evidence  to 
convict  those  who  were  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of 
heresy.  These,  however,  were  only  preparations  for 
tlie  grand  consummation  of  the  appalling  tragedy. 
Orders  were  now  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Su- 
preme for  the  celebration  of  public  Autos-da-Fe 
(which  see)  under  the  direction  of  the  several  tribu- 
nals of  the  Inquisition  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  tirst  of  these  dreadful  exliibitions  took  place  at 
Valladolid,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1559,  being  Trinity 
Sunda)',  in  presence  of  the  heir-ajiparent  and  the 
queen-dowager.  Tlie  prisoners  led  out  on  tliis  oc- 
casion were  thirty  in  number,  of  whom  sixteen  were 
reconciled  to  holy  mother  church,  and  fourteen  were 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.  Of  this  last  class 
two  were  thrown  alive  into  the  flames,  and  tlie  rest 
were  previously  strangled.  From  15G0  to  1570  one 
jiublic  auto-da  fe  was  celebrated  annually  in  all  the 
twelve  cities  in  which  jnovincial  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition  were  then  established.  The  latter  date 
may  be  regarded  a<  the  period  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Reformation  in  .Sjiain. 

Xor  was  tlie  luqnisition  limited  in  its  eilVirts  to 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  Spain;  the  same  bloody 
work  was  cjiiried  forward  also  in  tlie  Spanish  pos- 
sessions abroad.  This  was  particularly  the  case  at 
Mexico,  Lima,  and  Carthagena.  Many  Spaniards 
who  had  imbibed  reformed  sentiments,  only  escaped 
the  dungeon  and  the  stake  by  abandoning  their  na- 
tive country.  Some  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  found 
refuge  in  France  and  Switzerland  ;  others,  escaping 
by  sea,  settled  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany.  But  it  was  in  Geneva  and  Eng- 
land that  the  greater  jiart  of  the  Sjiaiiish  refugees 
were  privileged  to  tiiid  a  permanent  home. 

So  active  and  unwearied  has  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion been  in  punishing  heresy,  that,  as  Llorente,  a 
llomish  writer,  infonns  us,  in  the  short  space  of 
thirty-six  years,  no  fewer  than  1.3,000  human  beings 
were  burnt  alive.  It  was  not  uniil  the  eighleeiuh 
century  that  the  horrors  of  this  bloody  tribunal  be- 
gan to  abate.  But  even  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury occasional  CHses  occurred  of  autos-da-fe  under 
the  authority  of  the  Inquisition.  At  length,  in  1808, 
the  holy  office  in  Spain  was  abolished  by  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  and  thougli  restored  by  Ferdinand  VI 1. 
in  1814,  it  was  tol;illy  abolished  by  the  coiisiiiuiion 
of  the  Cortes  in  1820,  and  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  chief  European  powers  in  1823  its  re-eslablish- 
nieiit  was  refused. 

The  more  recent  events  which  have  affected  tlie 
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religious  condition  of  Spain  are  thus  rapidly  sketched 
by  l.r.  Hase:— •' A  number  of  convents  in  Madrid 
were  destroyed  (July  17,  1834)  by  a  mob  excited  by 
reports  of  poisoning  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera,  and  no  pmiislnnents  were  inliicted  on  the 
perpetrators.  A  more  general  insurrection  broke  out 
ill  the  summer  of  1835,  in  which  many  convents  and 
monks  were  consumed  in  the  flames  as  autos-da-fe 
of  the  revolution,  until  linally  it  seemed  necessary  to 
abolish  the  convents  to  save  the  monks.  By  a  de- 
cree of  July  25,  1835,  nine  hundred  houses  belong- 
ing to  several  orders  were  closed,  that  by  means  of 
their  wealth  and  the  property  of  the  Inquisition  and 
of  the  Jesuits,  whieli  had  previously  been  confis- 
cated, the  public  debt  might  be  liquidated.  The 
government  accused  the  clergy  of  sowing  dissensions 
among  the  people,  and  required  that  every  candidate 
for  future  appointment  in  the  cliurch  should  produce 
a  certificate  from  the  civil  authorities  vouching  for 
his  patriotism.  As  the  revolution  rolled  on,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  state  became  urgent,  all  the  con- 
vents were  confiscated  (1836)  and  taken  pos.sessioii 
of  by  the  government,  and  the  sacred  utensils  were 
sold  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  civil  war.  The 
Cortes  abolished  the  litlies,  and  declared  that  all  the 
property  of  the  Church  belonged  to  the  Spanish  na- 
tion (1837).  In  the  ruin  of  Don  Carlos,  which  oc 
curred  principally  iii  consequence  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  his  court  (1839),  a  portion  of  the  clergy  were 
inextricably  implicated.  Gregory  XVI.  had  not  re- 
cognized the  queen,  and  had  rejected  the  bisliops 
appointed  by  the  regency,  but  the  act  by  which  this 
was  done  was  acconqtanied  by  aji  expression  of  de- 
sire that  the  existing  relations  of  the  country  might 
not  be  disturbed.  But  when  the  nuncio,  who  then 
represented  the  pope,  wished  to  guard  the  rights  of 
the  Church,  Espartero,  the  victorious  soldier  who 
had  driven  away  the  queen-mother,  ordered  him  to 
be  transported  beyond  the  borders  of  the  country 
^Dec.  29,  1840).  The  pope  hereujion  declared  in 
an  allocution  dated  March  1,  1841,  that  all  those 
decrees  of  the  Spanish  government  by  which  the 
Church  had  been  des]ioiled  of  its  properly  were  null 
and  \oid.  While  Christina  obtained  for  herself  ab-  • 
solution  in  Home,  the  Spanish  regent  treated  every 
recognition  of  the  papal  allocution  as  a  crime,  wished 
to  abolish  all  intercourse  with  Rome  and  all  f'oieign 
jurisdiction  in  Spain,  because  the  regent  in  Rome 
w'as  disposed  to  sacrifice  his  secidar  to  his  ecclesias- 
tical interests.  The  Cortes  determined  upon  a  new 
organization  of  the  clergy,  by  which  the  bishop's 
sees  were  much  diminished,  the  sinecures  were  abol- 
ished, the  properly  of  the  Church  was  sold,  and 
moderate  salaries  lo  be  paid  from  taxes  which  it  was 
hard  to  collect  were  assigned  to  the  clergy.  Nothing 
now  remained  tor  the  pope  but  to  call  ujjon  the 
whole  Church  lo  pray  for  the  distressed  condition  of 
the  Church  in  Spain,  with  tlie  promise  that  all  who 
would  coniidy  should  receive  plenary  absolulioii. 
All  priests  who  gave  attention  to  these  acts  of  tlie 
4i> 
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pope  were  deposed  and  biuiisliud  by  llie  regent. 
Utiteveu  llie  liberal  pielales  now  begun  to  witlidiHw 
fi'oni  tlie  country,  llic  ufilicted  Cliiuch  succeeded  in 
indiioing  llic  nation  to  abandon  Esparleio,  and  Queen 
Isabella  II.,  not  yet  of  age,  was  declared  (1843)  com- 
petent to  govern.  Her  ministry  soon  perceived  tlie 
necessity  of  reconciling  llie  Clnncli  with  I  lie  new 
legal  system  created  l)y  lite  revohilion.  Tlie  ex- 
pelled priests  were  reinstated,  and  tlie  papal  riglits  in 
Spain  were  acknuwledged.  iVs  the  price  of  Ids  recog- 
nition of  tlie  queen  tlie  pnpe  denianded  wliat  was  now 
sliou'n  to  be  an  impossibility,  the  restoration  of  tlie 
property  of  the  Cliurcli.  I5iil  tlie  sale  of  all  that 
remained  being  about  one- fourth  of  the  whole,  was 
now  suspended,  Gregory  conferred  the  canonical  in- 
vestiture upon  six  of  the  bishops  appointed  by  gov- 
erinneut  (1846),  and  Pius,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  France,  rather  hastily  bestowed  a  dispen- 
sation upon  the  queen  for  her  marriage  with  her 
cousin.  After  a  long  period  of  vacillation  according 
to  the  political  complexion  of  the  i'reqiiently  chang- 
ing ministry,  a  concordat  was  agreed  upon  (18,01), 
by  which,  notwithstanding  the  Biides  sent  from  Eng- 
land, the  Catholic  religiiiii,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  form  of  worsliip,  was  recognized  as  the  religion 
of  Spain  for  all  future  time;  the  instruction  of  tlie 
yoiuig  was  committed  to  the  suix-rvision  of  the  bish- 
ops, to  whom  a  pledge  was  given  that  the  goverii- 
nieiit  would  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  injuri- 
ous books;  the  country  was  divided  into  new  dioceses, 
of  which  there  were  six  less  than  before;  all  that 
remained  of  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  property  was 
restored  ;  all  new  acquisitions  by  the  Church  were 
allowed;  and  to  provide  against  any  deficiency,  a 
support ,  moderate  only  when  compared  with  llieir 
former  wealth,  was  secured  to  the  clergy  from  ilie 
sale  of  the  Clnncli  property,  and  from  the  contiibu- 
lioiis  in  the  dirt'erent  communes." 

Fur  some  years  past,  attempts  have  been  made. 
more  especially  by  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  Ev.-m- 
gelical  Society,  to  introduce  Hihlcs  and  other  reli- 
gious books  into  the  Peninsula,  but  so  tirnily  rooted 
is  the  Komish  religion  in  that  c<iuntiy,  that  every 
possible  obstruction  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  those 
who  would  wish  to  enlighten  the  Spanish  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth. 

SPES,  a  female  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans. 
She  was  the  personiticjitioii  of  hope,  and  corresponded 
to  the  Grecian  goddess  Eljiis. 

BPIIINX,  a  monstrous  tigiiie  among  the  .incient 
Egyptians.  It  consisted  of  an  unwinged  lion  cou- 
chant.  hut  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  liunian, 
being  generally  believed  among  the  ancients  to  be 
that  of  a  young  t'einale,  lluuigh  Ilerndotus  speaks  of 
the  man-sphinx.  The  latest  investigators  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquity,  more  especially  Sir  John  G.  Wilkin- 
Bou,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Egyptian 
sphinxes  are  never  female  like  those  of  the  Greeks, 
but  always  have  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a 
liuii.     Roselliiii  also  remarks  that,  with  the  exception 


of  a  very  few  cases,  the  sphinxes  have  beards.  In  its 
symbolic  meaning,  the  s|iliinx  is  believed  to  denote 
the  union  of  strength  and  wisdom,  and  probably,  in 
a  secondary  sense,  the  king  as  the  possessor  of  these 
qualities.  On  this  subject  Wilkinson  remarks: — 
"  Tiie  most  distinguished  jiost  among  fabulous  aiii- 
mals  must  be  conceded  to  the  siihinx.  It  was  of 
three  kinds, — the  Andyo-xplwix,  with  the  bead  of  a 
niiin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  denoting  the  union  of 
intellectual  and  pTiysical  power;  the  Crio-sphiux, 
with  the  head  of  a  ram  and  the  body  of  a  lion  ;  and 
the  Uienico  s/ihiiix,  with  the  same  body  and  the 
head  of  a  hawk.  They  were  all  types  or  represen 
tatives  of  the  king.  The  two  last  were  probably  so 
ligured  in  token  of  respect  to  the  two  deities  whose 
heads  they  bore,  Neph  and  Re;  the  other  great  dei- 
ties, Amuii,  Khem,  Pi  hah,  and  Osiris,  having  human 
heads,  and  therefore  all  connected  with  the  form  of 
the  Andro-sphinx.  The  king  was  not  only  reiire- 
eeiited  under  the  mysterious  figure  of  a  sphinx,  but 
also  of  a  ram,  and  of  a  hawk  ;  and  this  last  had, 
moreover,  the  peculiar  signitication  of  'P/mih,'  or 
Pharaoh,  •  t/ie  Sun,'  per.-onilied  by  the  monarch. 
The  inconsistency,  therefore,  of  making  the  sphinx 
female,  is  sullicieiitly  obvious. — When  represented 
in  the  sculptures  a  deity  is  often  seen  prcsentiug  the 
sphinx  with  the  sign  of  lite,  or  other  divine  gifts 
usually  vouchsafed  by  the  gods  to  a  king;  as  well  as 
to  the  ram  or  hawk,  when  in  the  same  capacity,  as 
an  emblem  of  a  Pharaoh." 

From  the  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  sphinx- 
es appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece, 
where  they  were  re]ireseiifed  under  the  figure  of  the 
winged  body  of  a  lion,  with  the  bosom  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  resembling  a  woman. 

SPINOZISTS.     See  I'AXTHf.lSTS. 

SPIliir  (Holy).     See  Holy  Ghost. 

SPIUITUALISTS,  a  modern  school  of  thinkers 
wlio  resolve  religion  into  a  peculiar  mode  of  t'ecling. 
They  seek  to  destroy  the  objective  element,  and  to 
reduce  all  to  the  subjective  or  intuitional  conscious- 
ness. This  school  has  been  already  noticed  under 
tlie  article  Intuitionists. 

SPIRITUALISTS,  a  class  of  people  in  recent 
times  who  either  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that 
they  can  hold  cominnnicjition  in  a  mysterioii.s  way 
with  the  spirits  of  an  un.'^een  world.  This  converse 
has  been  olten  alleged  to  be  maintained  under  mes- 
meric influence,  or  in  a  state  of  claii-royfuice,  when 
the  body  is  supposed  to  be  so  pretcrnaturally  af- 
iVcted,  that  the  mind  is  wholly  dissevered  from  con- 
nection with  outward  and  sensible  objects,  and 
brought  to  a  near  and  intimate  relation  with  spir- 
itual and  unseen  objects.  In  this  mesmeric  state  the 
individual  is  said  to  see  and  know  what  could  only 
be  the  result  of  a  spiritual  manit'estalion.  Another 
class  of  Spiritualists  arose  a  few  years  ago  in  North 
America  under  the  name  of  liiippiuls,  or  Spiril-Jiop- 
pers,  claiming  to  hold  converse  with  spirits  by  means 
of  mysterious  noises,  or  rappings  heard  at  intervals. 
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Tliis  ciiriwis  pliase  of  sllpel■^tilioll  tii>t  inaiiit'esled 
itself  ill  18-16  ill  (lie  liitle  village  of  Ilvilesville, 
lowiisliip  of  Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  New  York, 
wliere  an  individual  named  Michael  Weckmaii.  in 
consequence  of  inexplicable  sounds  wliicli  lie  heard, 
began  to  entertaiu  the  idea  that  a  comntunication 
with  the  fnterior  or  spirit-world  had  been  opened  up. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  March  1848  tliat  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  turn  llie.'^e  rapping.s  to  personal 
01-  ])ecuiiiary  advantage ;  two  young  women  named 
Catlierine  and  Margaretia  Fox  having  formed  llie 
project  of  rendering  the  knoekings  inteUigible  and 
proliiable.  They  siarted  accordingly  as  "  mediums," 
to  whom  alone  the  privilege  belonged  of  enjoying  spirit 
nianil'eslations.  From  I  his  small  beginning  originated 
a  gigantic  imposture,  which  numbered  its  believers  by 
liiousands  in  the  new  world,  and  secured  also  great 
numbers  of  converts  in  the  old.  It  was  calculated 
that  at  one  lime  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  of 
'spirit  niediuins"  were  practising  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  were  these  knocking  answers  to  ques- 
tiinis  credited  by  the  ignorant  alone;  men  of  inlidli- 
gence  and  ability  were  ranked  among  the  believers 
ill  iniercour.^e  with  spirits.  'I'lius  N.  P.  Willis  re- 
marks r — ''The  suggestions  and  'outside'  bearings  of 
this  matter  are  many  and  curious.  If  these  knock- 
ing answers  to  questions  are  made  (as  many  insist) 
by  electric  detonations,  and  if  disembodied  spirits  are 
siiU  moving,  consciou.^ly,  among  n.s,  and  have  thus 
found  an  agent,  at  la-it,  El.EGTltlciTY,  by  iphich  thci/ 
can  communicate  ivith  tlte  irorld  they  have  left,  it  must 
soon,  in  the  progressive  nature  of  things,  ripen  to  an 
intercourse  between  this  and  the  spirit  world." 

This  strange  practice  of  spirit  rapping  came  at 
length  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  faith,  wliich  was  soon 
reduced  to  a  regular  .system.  A.ssisted  by  connnii- 
nications  from  the  un.seen  world,  some  of  the  be- 
lievers contrived  to  construct  a  regular  geography  of 
the  spirit  spheres,  of  which  the  following  is  an  out- 
line:— ■"  Coiuinencing  at  the  earth's  centre  and  pro- 
ceeding outward  in  all  directions,  the  surrouniiing 
sjiace  is  divided  into  seven  concentric  spheres,  rising 
one  above  and  outside  the  other.  I'licli  of  these 
seven  'spheres'  or  spaces  is  again  divided  into  seven 
equal  parts,  called  'circles;'  so  that  tlie  whole  'spirit 
world'  consists  of  an  immense  globe  of  ether,  di- 
vided into  seven  spheres  and  forly-iiiiie  circles,  and  in 
the  midst  of  which  our  own  globe  is  located. 

"The  good,  bad,  and  indillerent  qualities  of  the 
spirits  located  in  these  seven  separate  splieres,  are 
carefully  classitied  for  our  editication.  Those  of  the 
(irst  sphere  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  Wisdom, 
wholly  selfish,  or  seeking  selfish  good.  2nd. — -Wis- 
dom, controlled  by  popular  opinion.  3rd. — Wisdom, 
independent  of  poinilarily,  but  not  perfect.  4tli. — 
Wisdom,  which  seeks  others'  good,  and  not  evil. 
5th. — Wisdom  in  purity,  or  a  circle  of  Purity.  6th. 
— Wisdom,  in  perfection  to  pro|iliecy.  7th. — Wis- 
dom, to  instruct  all  others  of  less  wisdom. 

••  According  to  tlie  new  philosopliy,  when  a  man 


dies,  his  soul  ascends  at  once  to  that  sphere  for 
which  it  is  fitted  by  knowledge  and  goodness  on 
earth  ;  and  from  that  point  ascends  or  progresses 
outward  from  circle  to  circle,  and  from  sphere  to 
sphere,  increasing  in  knowledge  and  happiness  as  it 
goes,  till  it  reaches  the  seventh  circle  of  the  seventh 
sphere,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge 
and  bli.ss  to  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  in  the  spir- 
it-world. The  authors  of  tlie  Supernal  Theology 
assert  that  heaven  is  beyond  all  the  spheres,  and 
represent  the  change  from  the  seventh  spliere  to 
heaven  as  equivalent  to  the  change  from  the  life  on 
eartli  to  a  dwelling  in  the  lower  spheres.  Though 
there  are  many  low  .spirits  in  the  second  sphere,  as 
Well  as  in  tlie  rudiineiital  sphere  in  which  we  poor 
mortals  live,  yet  they  are  ever  advancing  or  growing 
better,  and  can  never  grow  worse.  Although  the 
spirits  of  the  upper  spheres  can  descend  through  all 
intervening  spheres  and  circles  to  the  rudiniental, 
and  help  their  tardy  brethren  vp,  yet  the  low  or  vul- 
gar spirits  can  never  pull  their  more  advanced  breth- 
ren <fo^/^n." 

In  the  '  Sujiernal  Theology,'  a  work  which  is  in- 
tended to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  spirit-wurld,  we 
are  told  that  the  bodies  of  spirits  are  as  really  mate- 
rial as  our  own,  only  the  matter  is  of  an  opposite 
nature,  so  that  the  one  is  not  easily  perceptible  or 
resistible  to  the  other.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  the  s|iirits  are  alleged  to  indidge  in  eniplov- 
iiients  and  amu.seiiients  similar  to  those  of  earth. 
'•They  have  the  power,"  it  is  said,  "of  creating 
whatever  they  desire.  Whatever  robes  they  desire 
to  wear,  they  possess  with  the  wish.  They  ]iaint, 
sculpt,  write,  or  compose  music;  and  their  produc- 
tions are  as  tangible  to  them  as  ours  are  to  us.  The 
artist,  by  means  of  Iiis  will,  paints  a  picture,  and 
shows  it  to  his  friends,. as  really  as  it  is  on  earth; 
ami  the  poet  writes,  and  finds  admirers  of  his  verses, 
as  he  would  here.  They  enjoy  whatever  they  de- 
sire, and  this  is  one  of  the  sources  of  their  liapjiiness. 
They  eat  fruit,  or  whatever  they  incline  to,  and  in- 
dulge their  appetites — not,  however,  from  necessity; 
they  never  feel  hunger  or  thirst,  or  cold  or  heat.  .  . 
If  they  wish  for  a  harp,  they  at  once  possess  it,  and 
it  is  a  reality — a  tangible  thing — and,  to  their  per- 
ception, as  much  a  material  substance  as  the  things 
we  handle  here.  When  they  no  longer  desire  the 
oliject,  it  is  a  nonentity.  They  do  not  lay  it  by,  to 
take  it  up  again,  but  the  idea  remains,  and  they  can 
recall  the  thing,  as  it  were,  in  its  ]ierfect  identity." 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  American  Spiritu- 
alists, the  power  and  quality  of  •'  mediums"  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  in 
their  composition  ;  while  those  who  are  destitute  ot 
electricity  are  non-conductors  of  spirit -messages. 
As  the  new  faith  gained  ground  the  demand  for 
s[iiiit-coiiinumications  rapidly  increased,  and  the  rap- 
ping process  being  necessarily  slow,  a  new  method 
was  discovered  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
and -process.      It    consisted    in  the  medium   being 
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provided  willi  a  card  on  wliicli  llie  letters  of  llje 
alpliitbet  were  printed,  mid  wlien  a.  message  from  llic 
spirit-world  was  desired,  tlie  medium  tpelt  out  llie 
words  by  toucliing  tlie  reqnisite  letters  witli  tlic 
foretiiiger.  This  was  followed  by  a  still  more  rapid 
melliod  of  conveying  coniniimiaitions,  that  of  em- 
ploying writing-mediums,  wlio  of  course  claimed  no 
agency  whatever  in  tlie  prodiiciion  of  the  writing, 
alleging  themselves  to  be  simply  instriimenis  used 
by  the  spirit.  Another  cla>s  of  writing  mediums 
again  wrote  by  what  is  styled  in  spirit  phnuseology 
"ihesiiirit  impression."  Tliey  represent  that  they 
are  unconscious  of  tlieir  hands  being  used  by  an  in- 
visible power,  and  are  equally  iiiiconscioiis  of  their 
bodies  being  entered  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  lint 
that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  conveying  messages 
from  the  unseen  world,  a  spirit  phonography  was 
devised,  which  was  represented  as  being  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  spirits  of  the  higher  spheres  in 
conveying  their  ideas,  and  was  written  in  characters 
entirely  dill'erent  from  any  earthly  language. 

Another  class  of  ''mediums"  claimed  to  be  speak- 
ing mediums,  who  were  understood  to  give  forth 
their  utterances  in  a  state  of  dairvoyance,  under  the 
innuence  of  the  spirits.  But  the  strangest  of  all 
mediums  is  the  dancing  one.  which  seems  to  have 
been  indigenous  to  the  Western  States.  It  is  thus 
described: — '-The  dancing  mediums  are  old  and 
young,  and  of  both  sexes.  Sometimes  the  dance  is 
performed  in  a  circle  of  three  or  four  persons,  but 
not  always.  The  movements  are  very  eccentric,  yet 
often  exceedingly  graceful.  This  part  of  the  mani- 
festations came  rather  in  contact  with  my  sense  of 
propriety,  but  as  I  was  willing  to  let  the  spirits  do 
as  they  pleased,  and  as  I  saw  nothing  repulsive  to  my 
moral  feelings,  I  gi-adnally  inclined  to  relish  it  much 
the  »n.n\a  as  the  rest  of  the  company.  There  was  a 
peculiar  feature  in  this  display  of  spirit-power  which 
.•irrested  my  attention.  No  one  who  danced  desired 
it,  neither  could  they  stop  it.  They  sometimes  made 
an  etibrt  (for  they  were  conscious)  to  sit  down  or 
fall  down,  but  they  could  not  do  either.  When  mu- 
sic was  heard,  I  observed  that  accurate  time  was 
kept  by  the  mediums." 

This  extraordinary  system  of  S/niitnupjiiiig  is 
not  confined  to  America,  where  it  originated,  but  has 
found  its  way  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  it 
lias  gained  credit  with  not  a  few  credulous  people.  Its 
success,  however,  in  Great  Britain  has  been  small  com- 
pared with  its  success  in  the  land  of  its  birth:  and  the 
probability  is,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this 
delusion,  like  many  others  which  liave  preceded  it, 
will  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 

SPIRITUALS,  a  section  of  the  order  of  Fran- 
CISCANS  (which  see),  in  the  thirteenth  and  lourteentli 
centuries,  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  rigid  poverty 
of  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  order.  They  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  BitrcTHRUN  OF  Tiiic  Com- 
munity (which  see). 

SPIRITUALS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Flanders  in 


the  sixteenth  ccntiuy,  and  w;is  known  also  by  the 
luime  of  Liiii;ktim:s  (which  .-ee). 

SPONSORS,  parties  in  the  early  Christian  church 
who  were  present  at  the  baptism  both  of  children 
and  adults  as  witnesses  to  the  transaction,  and  as 
sureties  for  the  lultihnent  of  the  vows  and  engage- 
ments made  by  those  who  received  baptism.  The 
office  of  sponsors,  though  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
lime  of  Tertullian,  has  no  foundation  either  in  ex- 
ample or  precept  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  but 
may  have  probably  originated  in  a  custom  authorized 
by  Roman  law,  by  which  a  covenant  or  contract  was 
witnessed  and  ratified  with  great  care.  The  com- 
mon tradition  is,  tluit  sponsors  were  lirst  appointed 
by  Ilygiiius,  a  Roman  bishop,  abimt  A.D.  154.  The 
office  was  in  full  operation  in  the  fourth  and  tifili 
centuries.  The  names  of  the  sponsors  were  entered 
in  the  baptismal  register  along  with  that  of  the  bap- 
tized person.  Certain  qualilications  were  required 
in  those  who  undertook  the  duties  of  sponsors. 
Thus  (L)  the  sponsor  must  himself  be  a  baptized 
pel-son  in  regular  comimmion  with  the  church.  (2.) 
lie  must  be  of  adult  age  and  of  sound  mind.  (3.)  He 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  tiindamental  truths  of 
Christianity.  He  must  know  the  creed,  the  ten 
commandnieiils,  the  l.,ord's  Prayer,  and  the  leading 
doctrines  of  laitli  and  practice,  and  must  duly  qualify 
himself  for  his  duties.  ^4.)  Jlonks  and  nuns  were, 
ill  the  early  periods  of  the  church,  thought  to  be 
peculiarly  qualilied,  by  their  sanctity  of  character, 
for  this  office ;  but  they  weie  excluded  from  it  in 
the  sixth  century.  (5.)  Parents  were  disqualified 
for  the  office  of  sponsor  to  their  own  children  in  the 
ninth  century  ;  but  this  order  h;is  never  been  gene- 
rally enforced. 

In  early  times  only  one  sponsor  was  required,  but 
the  number  was  al'terwards  increased  to  two,  three, 
and  four;  and  then  again  diminislied  to  one,  or  at 
most  two.  They  were  usually  required  to  be  of  the 
same  sex  with  the  party  bajilized.  The  name  of 
Sjwnsors  was  [irobably  given  because  they  respond 
or  answer  for  the  b.iptized.  They  are  also  termed 
now  godfather  and  godmolher.  According  to  the 
Rubric  of  the  Church  of  England,  "There  shall  be 
for  every  male  child  to  be  baptized  two  godlatliers 
and  one  godmother ;  and  for  every  female,  one  god- 
father and  two  godmothers."  In  the  Church  of 
Rome,  no  pereon  is  allowed  to  marry  one  who  has 
stood  to  him  or  her  in  the  relation  of  sponsor.  This 
prohibition  first  appears  in  the  Code  of  Jiisiiniaii, 
and  came  to  be  admitted  into  the  canon  law. 

SRAMAXAS,  ascetics,  a  name  given  to  the  priests 
of  Biul/ia  from  the  Singhalese  word  snniio,  the  per- 
formance of  asceticism.  They  are  monks  as  to  their 
mode  of  living,  but  priests  as  to  the  world  without. 
Their  vows  are  in  no  case  irrevocable.  They  seek 
their  food  by  cjirrying  the  Alms-Bovvl  (which  see] 
from  door  to  door,  and  their  chief  employment  is 
teaching  the  novices,  or  writing  books  upon  the  leaf 
of  the  talipot. 
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SRA'WAKAS,  one  of  ilie  iiaTnes  of  tlie  priests  of 
Biiiilia.  It  is  derived  from  tlie  Siiiglialese  won!  snt, 
to  liear.  This  name  is  also  given  among  tl:e  Ne- 
paiilese  to  one  of  ilie  lour  orders  into  wiiieli  tlieir 
priests  are  divided. 

SHI'-P.A'D.A.,  an  impression  of  Biidlia's  foot  wliicli 
is  worshipped  ijv  tlie  Biidhists  of  Ceylon.  The  le- 
gend on  this  subject  is,  that  on  the  third  visit  of  the 
sage  to  Ceylon,  in  the  eighth  year  after  he  obtained 
the  Biidliashiji,  he  left  an  impression  of  his  foot  on 
the  sunnnit  of  the  mountain  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Adam's  peak.  Hence  has  arisen  the  prac- 
tice, which  is  followed  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrim.'?, 
of  annually  resorting  to  the  summit  of  the  peak. 
The  footstep  is  said  by  Dr.  Davy  to  be  a  superlicial 
hollow  live  feet  three  inclies  and  tluve-quarlers  long, 
and  between  two  feet  seven  inches  and  two  feet  five 
inches  broad.  Tlie  soles  of  Budha's  t'eet  are  repre- 
sented as  being  di\ided  into  an  hundred  and  eight 
compartments,  like  a  pictorial  aljihabet,  each  of 
which  contained  a  figuie.  One  of  the  titles  of  the 
monarch  of  Siam  is  "the  pre-eminently  merciful  and 
muiiiiicent,  the  soles  of  whose  feet  resemble  those  of 
Budha." 

STALLS,  seats  in  EnL;lish  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches,  intended  exclusively  for  the  use  of  I  he  clergy 
and  dignitaries  of  the  church.  They  are  situated  in 
tlie  choir,  or  the  part  where  Divine  service  is  nsuallv 
performed.  The  word  stall  is  also  used  to  denote  a 
benefice  which  gives  tlie  holder  a  right  to  a  seat  or 
stall  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

STAXCAUISTS,  the  I'ollowers  of  Fnincis  Stan- 
carus,  who,  in  the  si\teeuth  cenlury,  taught  both  in 
Gerinany  and  Poland  that  it  was  only  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  that  made  alonemeni  tor  sin.  lie 
argued  that  if  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  mediated 
between  God  and  man,  then  his  divine  nature  must 
liave  been  inferior  to  that  of  God  the  Faiher.  The 
views  of  Stancarus  contributod  not  a  little  to  the 
spreaii  of  Soclnian  sentiments  in  Poland. 

STAROBRADTZI,  those  of  the  old  rites,  the 
official  name  of  a  numerous  cla.s.s  of  Russian  dissent- 
ers, wlio  call  themselves  Staroi-ertzi,  or  those  of  tlie 
old  faith.  They  adhere  to  the  old  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  liturgical  books  used  by  the  Russo- 
Greek  church,  in  opposition  to  the  correclions  intro- 
duced by  the  patriarch  Nicon  in  1054.  The  ministers 
of  I  his  sect  are  generally  i)riests  who  have  been  or- 
dained by  the  bishops  of  the  established  church,  but 
had  either  Icl't  it  or  been  expelled  from  ils  pale;  and 
tiie  government  does  not  acknowledge  their  clerical 
character.  Great  eti'oris  have  been  made  by  the 
Russian  authorities  to  reconcile  these  dissenters  to 
the  established  church,  but  only  a  few  congregations 
have  accepted  the  ofl'er.  The  government  treat  them 
with  great  mildness,  giving  them  the  name  of  Yecli- 
novaizi,  or  co-religionists,  but  their  obstinate  adher- 
ence to  the  old  ritual  keeps  them  sejiarate  from  ihe 
established  church.  They  have  a  great  number  of 
coinents  and  nunneries. 


ST.ATA  M.ATER,  a  female  divinity  worshipped 
by  tlie  ancient  Romans.  Her  image  stood  in  the 
forum,  where  tires  were  liglited  everv  night.  She 
has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  identical  wiih  Vlis- 
■TX  (which  see). 

STATION'S,  the  technical  designation  for  ilie 
half-fasts  among  the  early  Christians,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  proper  Jejunia.  The  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  every  week,  but  more  especially  the  lat- 
ter, were  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  and  of  the  circumstances  prepara- 
tory to  his  death.  On  these  days  were  held  meet- 
ings for  prayer  and  fasts  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  hence  they  were  called  dies  dationuiu,  or 
station  days.  At  an  after  period  the  word  ntutioiig 
came  to  be  apjdied  to  the  churches,  chapels,  ceme- 
teries, or  other  places  where  the  pe0|ile  assembled 
for  worship.  Gregory  the  Great  discriminated  ihe 
dilVerent  times,  occasions,  and  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  framed  a  service  for  each.  This  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  vast  mulii|ilicatioii  of  liturgical 
furmiilas  in  the  Romisli  church. 

STATOR,  a  Roman  surname  of  Jupitek  (which 
see). 

STERCOR.AXISTS  (I'rom  Lat.  aterciis,  ordure),  a 
term  of  repruacli  apjilied  to  certain  divines  in  the 
iiiiilh  century,  in  consequence  of  disputes  connected 
with  Traiisubstanliaiion.  Paschasius  asserted  that 
'•bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  are  not  under 
the  same  laws  with  our  other  food,  as  thev  pass 
into  our  flesh  and  substance  without  any  evacu- 
ation." Bertram,  (jU  the  other  hand,  allirmed  that 
••  ihe  bread  and  wine  are  under  tlie  same  laws  with 
all  other  food."  The  latter,  accordingly,  and  all 
who  lield  his  opinion,  were  termed  Stercoranists, 
and  a  keen  controversy  arose  on  the  subject. 

STERCULIUS,  a  surname  applied  to  Saturnus, 
as  having  taught  the  Romans  the  use  of  manure  in 
agriiultural  operations. 

STHEXIUS  (lioiii  Gr.  Meuios,  jiowerful),  a  sur- 
name of  Zeus  (which  see). 

STHEXO,  one  of  the  Gorgons  (which  see). 

STIGM.VT.V.  the  marks  of  the  Ave  principal 
wounds  of  Christ  alleged  by  Romish  writers  to  liave 
been  miraculously  impressed  first  on  the  body  of  St. 
Francis,  and  afierwanls  on  the  body  of  St.  Caiherine, 
and  also  of  St.  Veronica. 

STOICS,  one  of  the  jirincipal  schools  of  philoso- 
phy among  ihe  ancient  Greeks.  It  was  founded  by 
Zeno,  B.  c.  362,  and  derived  ils  iiaiiie  from  the  porcli 
or  stoa  in  which  lie  delivered  his  lectures.  Sioicism 
held  a  middle  place  between  the  system  of  Plato  and 
that  of  Epicurus.  According  to  this  system,  ihe 
basis  of  existing  things  is  that  primary  matter  which 
neither  increases  nor  diminishes  itself.  Matter  was 
held  to  be  iu  itself  passive  and  without  qualities,  but 
operated  upon  by  God  in  the  form  of"  tire  or  ai;tber, 
as  the  foundation  of  all  vital  activity.  The  active 
world-producing  lire  was  thus  identical  with  the  de- 
ity, and  possessed  of  consciousness  as  well  as  the 
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j)()\ver  of  foreseeing  ov  predcsiiniiliiig  I  lie  fiiiiire. 
Iiidividiiiil  souls  were  reckoned  as  like  (lie  soiil  of 
the  world,  of  llie  luitiire  of  (ire.  .ind  llierefore  perisli- 
al)le.  Everytliiiis;  was  regarded  hy  I  lie  Stoics  as 
sidiject  to  Fate. 

Tlie  Sloical  pliilnsopliy,  liowever.  was  raiher  etlii- 
cal  tliaii  ineia|iliysical,  having  a  close  and  intimate 
bearing  upon  life  and  morals.  Virtue  was  considered 
as  consisting  in  a  life  ctniforinable  to  nalnie,  not  onlv 
to  our  own  natme  or  reason,  but  to  tlie  laws  of  ex- 
ternal nature  and  to  (lod,  who  is  the  reason  or  logos 
of  the  iniiverse.  These  two  conformities  indeed 
were  regarded  as  identical,  for  the  soul  of  the  wise 
man  rellecis  the  image  of  the  Divine  wi.<doni.  The 
wise  man  of  the  Sioics  was  an  imaginary,  and  not  a 
real  existence,  being  not  only  free  from  the  weak- 
nesses, but  superior  to  the  very  wants  of  humanity. 
He  was  a  man,  in  fact,  jiossessed  of  a  mind  but  not 
of  a  licart,  capable  of  discerning  and  judging,  but  imt 
of  feeling,  whose  menial  faculties  were  entire,  but 
who  had  neither  emotions  lior  passions.  A  being 
thus  totally  apathelic,  and  guided  by  reason  alone, 
they  supposed  to  reseinble  the  Deity,  and  to  be  des- 
tined to  removal  at  dealh  to  the  celestial  region  of 
the  gods,  where  it  will  remain  until  absorbed  into 
the  Deity. 

S  TOLE,  one  of  tlic  most  ancient  vestments  use  I 
by  tlie  clergy  of  the  Cluislian  church.  It  is  a  long 
and  narrow  .scarf,  with  fringed  extremities,  cros.«ing 
the  Ijreast  to  the  girdle,  ami  thence  hanging  down  in 
front  as  low  as  the  knees.  The  deacon  wore  it  over 
the  left  shouldei',  and  in  the  Latin  church  joined 
imder  the  right  arm,  but  in  the  Greek  church  with 
its  two  extremities,  one  in  front,  and  the  other  hang- 
ing down  the  back.  Sometimes  crosses  were  em- 
broidered on  the  stole,  and  at  other  times  the  word 
hagion,  holy.  Knmish  writers  re[)resent  the  stole  as 
a  symbol  of  the  cord  by  which  Jesus  was  led  to  be 
crucitied  ;  and  they  assert  also  that  the  priest  uses 
it  in  the  mass  to  indicate  his  power  of  binding  and 
loosing,  which  he  professes  to  have  received  tVom 
Christ. 

STOXE-WORSIIIP.  One  of  the  earliest  modes 
of  commemorating  any  remarkable  event  was  to 
erect  a  pillar  of  stone,  or  to  set  up  heaps  of  stone. 
These,  in  course  of  time,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
sacred,  and  even  to  be  worshipped.  See  I'lLl-vits 
(Consixu.M'Kd).  That  the  Israelites  were  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  this  sin  is  plain  from  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 — "Ye  shall  make  you 
no  idols  nor  graven  image,  neither  rear  you  ii|)  a 
standing  image,  neither  .shall  ye  set  up  any  iiiiage  of 
stone  in  yom-  land,  to  bow  down  unto  it  :  for  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God."  Several  commentators  have 
explained  this  passage  as  referring  to  rockingstones, 
such  as  seem  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient Druids,  and  which,  iVom  their  very  nature, 
«vere  likely  to  attract  the  veneration  of  an  ignorant 
jieople.  The  slone  which  Jacob  anointed  and  set 
up  at  lielliel  is  the  lirsl  instance  on  record  of  u  con- 


secrated [lillar,  and  Vossius  alleges  that,  at  an  after 
jieriod,  it  became  an  <ibject  of  wor.-hip,  and  was  con- 
veyed by  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  remained 
even  after  the  cily  was  destroyed  by  the  Unmans. 
.Accoriling  to  IJochait,  the  I'liccnicians  worshi|r]ied 
Jacob's  pillar,  but  whether  this  was  the  ca.>-e  or  not, 
we  know,  on  the  authority  of  Sanchonialhon,  that 
they  had  their  own  Bahtyi.IA  (which  see),  or  anoint- 
ed stones,  to  which  they  |iaid  divine  lionours. 
'I'hese,  in  all  probability,  were  aerolilhs,  or  nieleoric 
stones,  as  indeed  ajijiears  to  be  indicated  in  the  tact 
that  Sanchoniathon  traces  their  origin  to  Vramts.  or 
the  heavens.  Eusebius  goes  so  far  as  to  allege  that 
these  stones  were  believed  to  have  souls,  and  ac- 
cordingly iliey  were  consulted  in  ca.-^es  of  emergency 
as  being  tit  exponents  of  the  will  of  Deiiy.  lltro- 
dian  refers  to  a  stone  of  this  kind  as  being  conse- 
crated to  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Ileliogabalns, 
and  preserved  in  a  temple  sacred  to  liim  in  Syria, 
"where,"  be  says,  "there  stands  not  any  image 
made  with  hands,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Konians, 
to  represent  the  god,  but  there  is  a  very  large  stone, 
round  at  the  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a  point  of  a 
conical  form,  and  of  a  black  colour,  which  they  say 
fell  down  iVom  Jupiter."  Sacred  stones  have  fre- 
(piently  been  worsliiiiped  by  bealhen  nations,  and 
traces  of  the  inaclice  are  even  yet  to  be  found  in 
\arious  nations. 
STYLI'l'ES.  See  Pill.'VR  Saints. 
STVMPIIALI A,  a  surname  of  AliTlcMis  (whicli 
see)  among  the  ancient  (ireeks. 

STYX,  the  principal  river  in  the  infernal  regions, 
round  which  it  was  represenied  by  the  jiagan  theo- 
logy of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  as  (lowing 
seven  times.     See  Hi'.ll. 

SIJ.ADA,  an  aricient  Koman  goddess,  the  jiersoni- 
(icaiion  of  persuasion. 

SUBDE.'VCON',  an  inferior  officer  in  the  ancient 
Christian  church.  This  order  is  first  mentioned 
towards  the  nn<i(lle  of  the  third  centm-y,  when  Cy- 
prian speaks  of  them  as  existing  in  the  chiu-e)i. 
Conudius  also,  in  speaking  of  the  clergy  then  be- 
longing to  the  cluireh  of  Home,  reckons  seven  sub- 
deacons  among  them.  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions refers  their  origin  to  the  lime  of  the  Apostles, 
aiul  rejiresents  tlicni  as  oKl.aincd  with  imjiosition  of 
hands  and  prayer.  Basil,  however,  says  of  this  and 
all  the  other  interior  orders  of  clergy,  that  they  were 
ordained  wiihout  im|)osiiion  of  hands.  And  a  canon 
of  the  fourth  coiuicil  of  C.irlliage  thus  describes  the 
form  and  maimer  of  ordination: — "  When  a  subdea- 
con  is  orilained,  seeing  he  has  no  imposition  of 
hand.s,  let  him  receive  an  empty  patin  and  an  enijily 
cup  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  an  ewer  and 
towel  I'rom  the  archdeacon."  The  ollice  of  subdea 
cons  was  to  prepare  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils 
of  the  altar,  and  deliver  them  to  the  deacon  in  the 
lime  of  Divine  service.  They  were  also  required  lo 
attend  the  doors  of  the  church  during  the  time  u\ 
the  communion  ser\ice,  and  to  conduct  the  coininu- 
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iiiuaiits  to  their  (jropei-  places.  Besiiles  tliese  duties, 
the.  siibdeHcoMS  were  ein|ilo_ved  by  bislmps  in  ancient 
times  to  curry  tlieir  letters  and  messages  to  foreign 
chiux-lies.  A  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  for- 
bids tlie  SLibdeacon  to  wear  an  orarium  in  the  time 
of  Divine  service,  or  even  to  sit  in  presence  of  a 
deacon  witliout  his  leave.  Thongh  anciently  an  iii- 
ferior  order,  siibdeacons  are  ranked  l)y  the  council 
of  Trent  and  the  Roman  Catecliism  in  the  list  of 
liolv  or  greater  orders.  Tiie  Roman  Catechism  thus 
describes  the  office: — "His  office,  as  tlie  name  im- 
plies, is  to  serve  the  deacon  in  llie  ministry  of  the 
altar:  to  him  it  belongs  to  prepare  the  altar-linen, 
the  sacred  vessels,  the  bread  and  wine  necessary  for 
llie  holy  sacritice,  to  minister  water  to  tlie  priest  or 
bishop  at  the  wasliing  of  tlie  hands  at  mass,  to  read 
the  epistle,  a  function  wliich  was  I'ormerly  discharged 
bv  die  deacon,  to  assist  at  mass  in  the  capacity  of  a 
witness,  and  see  that  the  priest  be  not  disturbed  by 
any  one  during  its  celebration.  The  functions  which 
appertain  to  tlie  ministry  of  the  snbdeacon  may  be 
learned  from  the  solemn  ceremonies  used  at  his  con- 
secration. In  llic  first  place  the  bishop  admonishes 
him,  tliat  bv  his  oidinalioii  he  assumes  the  solemn 
obligation  of  perpetual  continence,  and  proclaims 
aloud  that  he  alone  is  eligible  to  this  office  who  is 
jirepared  freely  to  embrace  this  law.  In  the  next 
place,  when  the  solemn  prayer  of  the  litanies  has 
been  recited,  the  bishop  enumerates  and  ex|)laiiis 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  subdeacon.  This 
done,  each  of  the  candidates  for  ordination  receives 
from  the  bishop  a  chalice  and  consecrated  patena, 
and  tVom  the  arclideacon  cruets  tilled  with  wine  and 
water,  and  a  bason  and  towel  for  washing  and  drying 
the  liaiids,  to  remind  liini  that  lie  is  to  serve  the  dea- 
con. These  ceremonies  the  bi.shop  accompanies 
with  this  solemn  adiiionitioti :  'See  what  sort  of 
iiiinisliy  is  confided  to  yon  :  I  admonish  you,  there- 
fore, so  to  comport  yourselves  as  to  be  idea.sing  in 
the  sight  of  God.'  Additional  prayers  are  then  re- 
cited; and  when,  finally,  the  bishop  has  clothed  the 
subdeacon  with  the  sacred  vestments,  on  pulling  on 
each  of  which  he  intikes  use  of  appropriate  words 
and  ceremonies,  he  then  hands  him  the  book  of  the 
I'^jiistles,  saying,  '  Receive  the  book  of  the  Epistles, 
.■iiid  have  power  to  read  them  in  the  church  of  God, 
both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.'" 

SURLArSAKl.\N,S.     See  Ini-rai.ai-sari.'^ns. 

SL'USTK.Vn,  the  third  order  of  penitents  in  the 
ancient  Christian  church,  so  called  from  the  ciisioin 
of  prostrating  themselves  before  the  bishop,  as  soon 
a-  the  sermon  was  ended,  to  receive  his  benediction 
with  llie  imposition  of  hands.  They  stood  in  the 
nave  of  the  church,  behind  the  amho.  until  pr.-iyer 
was  made  for  them,  after  which  they  wore  obliged 
to  depart  before  the  communion  service.  This  class 
of  penitents  is  inentioned  by  the  council  of  Nice, 
though  no  particular  place  is  assigned  them.  But 
Tertullian,  in  speaking  of  tlie  Roman  discipline,  says 
that  penitents  were  brought  into  the  church  in  sack- 


clotli  and  ashes,  and  prostrated  in  the  midot  belbre 
the  widows  and  presbyters  to  implore  their  commis- 
eration. Some  canons  style  this  order  the  ^oii'tots 
sim|ily  by  way  of  disliiiction.  as  being  the  most 
noted  of  the  tour  classes.  Tiiey  were  also  called 
Kiieelers  or  Genuflectcntes.     See  TlCNITENTS. 

SUCCESSIOX  (.\postolical).  See  Apostoli- 
cal SUCCKSSION. 

SUCCOTH-BEXOTII  (Heb.  the  booths  of  the 
daughters),  small  tents  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xvii.  30, 
in  which  the  Babylonish  women  practised  the  im- 
pure and  licentious  rites  of  the  goddess  Mylitta. 

SUDR.AS,  the  servile  caste  among  the  Hindus. 
It  is  believed  to  have  sprung  from  Brahma's  foot, 
the  member  of  inferiority  and  degradation.  Hence 
the  Sudras  are  considered  as  the  lowest  class  of  so- 
ciety, bound  to  perform  for  the  other  castes  all  man- 
ner of  menial  duties,  either  as  serfs  or  manual  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  domestic  attendants,  artizans  of 
every  respectable  de.-criplion. 

SUFFR.\G.\.\S,  a  term  applied  in  the  ancient 
Christian  church  to  denote  the  city  bi>bops  of  any 
province  under  a  metropolitan,  because  tliey  met  at 
liis  command  to  give  their  sulTiage,  counsel,  or  ad- 
vice, ill  a  provincial  synod.  Thus  the  seventy  bish- 
ops who  were  immediately  subject  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome  as  their  primate  or  nielropolitan,  were  called 
his  suti'ragan.s,  because  they  were  frequently  called 
to  his  synods.  At  the  comniencement  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  under  Ilinry  VIII.,  an  act  was 
passed  ai>pointing  suliVagan  1)  shops  in  a  number  of 
sees. 

SUFFR.A.GE,  a  term  used  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
llie  Cluirch  of  England  to  designate  a  short  form  of 
petiliiiii  tis  in  the  Litany. 

SUFFRAGES,  the  ver>icles  innnediatcly  after 
the  Creed  in  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  of  the 
English  Prayer  Book. 

SUFIS,  a  class  of  mystic  philosophers  in  Persia. 
The  name  is  supposed  lo  be  derived  from  an  Arabic 
word  signifying  "pure."  or  "  clear,"  or  it  may  be 
from  soof,  wool,  in  allusion  lo  llie  coarse  woollen 
garments  usually  worn  by  the  Sufi  teachers.  The 
term  Siifism  apjiears  lo  be  a  general  designation  for 
the  mystical  asceticism  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
The  Sntis  can  sciu-cely  be  said  to  cnnstitute  a  separate 
sect,  but  the  term  includes  Moslem  mystics  of  every 
shade.  The  chief  seat  of  Snfi.-m  for  se\eral  centu- 
ries has  been  Persia;  ami  indeed  during  ihe  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  conturies  the  descendant  of 
a  Sufi  occupied  the  throne  of  that  country. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  Sufi  system  is  that  the  In- 
finite is  expressed  in  the  finite,  the  Deity  in  humani- 
tv.  so  that  every  man  is  an  incarnation  of  Deity,  or 
at  least  a  particle  of  the  Divine  essence.  This  gen- 
eric idea  pervades  the  whole  writings  of  the  Sufis, 
which,  both  in  prose  and  ver.se,  form  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  literature  of  Persia.  Hence  a  Suli 
regards  every  man  .as,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dcily.     Sometimes  this  doctrine  is 
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peiverted  so  as  to  coiifoiiiid  all  inonil  (iisliiiclions  ; 
good  ami  evil,  virtue  ami  vice  being  both  regarded 
as  of  Divine  origin.  15nt  in  most  cases  tlie  doctrine 
is  turned  to  very  dill'erent  account.  Tlie  Suli,  look- 
ing upon  liini.>^elf  as  an  euianatiun  iVoni  God,  main- 
tains both  the  possibility  and  the  duty  of  becoming 
reunited  to  the  Divine  essence.  This  he  hopes  to 
accomplish  by  abstracting  liis  mind  from  all  worldly 
objects,  and  devoting  himself  to  Divine  contempla- 
tion. Accordingly  tlie  Sulis  neglect  and  despise  all 
outward  worship  as  useless  and  unnecessary.  The 
Musnavi,  their  principal  book,  expatiates  largely  mion 
the  love  of  God,  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  high 
and  holy  enjoyments  arising  from  an  union  wiili 
God.  The  Suli  makes  it  his  highest  aim  to  aliain 
sell-amdidlation,  by  losing  his  Imrnanily  in  Deity. 
Angelus  Silesins  indeed,  an  old  Snfi  poet,  bids  men 
lose  in  utter  nihilism  all  sense  of  any  existence  sep- 
arate from  the  Divine  substance,  the  Absolute. 

The  rigid  Moslems,  and  especiall)'  ihe  Persian 
mollahs,  entertain  the  most  intense  dislike  to  Ihe 
Sulis,  princi(ially  on  accoinit  of  their  disregard  of 
the  outward  forms  of  worship.  And  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar- 
ilies  of  their  creed,  tlie  great  nuiss  of  the  Sulis  are 
sincere  Mohanunedans,  and  have  a  high  veneration 
for  the  Koran.  The  principles  of  Sulism  are  ua- 
doubledly  on  tlie  increase  in  Persia,  and  may  be 
said  indeed  almost  to  pervade  the  national  nnnd. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
Ihe  number  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of 
these  philosophical  mystics.  They  are  to  be  fouini 
ill  every  part  of  the  empire,  have  their  acknowledged 
head  at  Shiraz,  and  their  chief  men  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities. 

SU.MMANIJS  (from  Lat.  stiminiis,  the  liighost), 
an  ancient  Koinan  deity,  said  by  Varro  to  have  been 
of  Sabine  origin.  He  was  regarded  as  of  the  same, 
or  even  higher  rank  than  Jupiter  himself.  He  has 
been  considered  by  some  to  have  been  a  deity  of  the 
lower  world;  at  all  events  he  appears  lo  have  been 
the  Jnpiter  of  night,  and  as  such  had  a  temple  near 
the  Circus  Maximns  at  Rome. 

SUMMISTS,  a  name  given  to  those  scholastic 
divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  propoimded  their 
dogmas  in  systematic  works  called  Siuiuike  Tlieolo- 
g'ue,  or  Smns  of  Theology.  The  most  able  and  im- 
portant work  of  the  kind  w:is  published  by  Thomas 
Acininas  in  tlie  ihirteenlh  century. 

SUMMUS  SACKIiDOS  (Lat." chief  priest),  a  lille 
given  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  to  all  bishops 
or  pastors  in  charge  of  a  flock.  Clemens  Komanus 
uses  the  tiile  in  iliis  extended  application.  Jerome 
also  adopts  it  as  in  common  use,  and,  speaking  of 
himself,  he  say.s,  "  In  the  opinion  of  all  men  1  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  high-priesthood."  liomish 
writers  apply  the  title  exclusively  to  the  IVijio  of 
Uome. 

SUNDAY.     See  LoitD'.s  Dav. 

SUN-WOKSUll'.     Jloth  sacred  and  profane  his- 


tory unite  in  teaching  us  that  the  ivorsliiji  of  the  bright 
orb  of  day  was  one  of  ihe  earliest  forms  of  idolatry. 
Kveii  so  early  as  the  time  of  Job,  who  is  generally 
considered  lo  have  lived  al,  if  not  before,  the  days  of 
Abraham,  this  kind  of  worship  seems  lo  have  been 
practised.  Thus  we  lind  the  jiatiiarch  Job  declaring 
ill  xxxi.  26  and  27 — •'  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness  ;  and  my 
heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  lialh 
kissed  my  hand."  The  Kgyplians  regarded  ihe  sun 
as  ilieir  guaniijiii  deity,  but  no  ancient  nation  was 
more  addicted  to  solar  wor.ship  than  the  Peisiaiis, 
who  had  no  images  in  their  temples,  the  sun  being 
worshipped  as  the  primary,  and  lire  as  the  secondary 
symbol  of  the  Supreme  IJeing.  The  Phccnicians 
adored  the  sun  under  the  name  of  IJaal,  the  Aniinoii- 
iles  under  that  of  Moloch,  and  the  Moabites  nmltr 
ihat  of  Cliemosh.  The  sun  is  said  by  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  to  have  been  both  a  physical  and  a  niela- 
physical  deity,  that  is,  he  was  both  the  real  sun,  the 
ruler  of  ilie  tirinaineiit,  and  the  ideal  rnler  of  the 
universe  as  king  of  the  gods.  Hence  0.-./m,  ihc 
sun,  or  the  fountain  of  material  light  and  heat,  was 
viewed  as  an  emanation  of  Cncph,  or  Aininon,  the 
source  of  metaphysical  light  and  empyrean  fire. 
The  early  religion  of  the  Hindus  was  essentially  ihe 
worship  of  the  solar  orb.  Accordingly  the  Guyvlri, 
or  holiest  verse  of  the  Vedas,  is  addressed  to  the 
sun-god.  The  practice  of  this  kind  of  idolalry  was 
[u-obablx'  derived  from  the  earlier  home  of  the  Hin- 
dus in  Nonhern  Asia,  where  the  SLVihians  and  Mas- 
sagelai  are  known  to  have  offered  horses  to  the  sun. 
Hence  the  existence  in  the  Vaidic  period  of  the  As- 
ivamciUui,  or  horse-sacritice,  which  was  observeil  in 
llindostan  with  great  solemnity.  In  the  ieligi(.iis 
of  ihe  North  American  Indi;ms,  also,  the  sun,  as  ihe 
dispenser  of  all  radiance  ;ind  ferlilily,  was  looked 
njion  as  possessing  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence, 
and  occupying  the  chief  place  among  the  good  di- 
vinities;  while  to  be  translated  to  llie  sun  or  his  at- 
leiidant  stars  was  deemed  the  summit  of  felicity. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who,  as  we  lia\e  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  probably  the  earliest  sun- 
worshippers,  Jia  or  P/ira.  ihe  sun-god.  ihe  centre  of 
whose  worship  was  at  On,  ihe  Heliopolis  of  the 
Greeks,  is  regarded  by  l.,epsins  as  having  occupied 
Ihe  foremost  place  in  the  Egyptian  iiantheon.  Jo- 
sejili  is  said,  in  the  narrative  of  Moses,  to  have  mar- 
ried Asenalli,tlie  danghierof  Polipherah,  priest  of  On, 
and  it  is  an  interesiing  fact  thai  Poii|ilierali, -'he  who 
belongs  to  the  sun,"  is  a  name  which  is  very  com- 
mon on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen  tells  us  that  liameses  the  Great  sacrificed  to  lia, 
the  sun-god,  as  to  "the  lord  of  ihe  two  worlds,  who 
is  onthroned  on  the  sun's  disk,  who  moves  his  egg, 
wlio  appears  in  the  abyss  of  heaven."  Dr.  Hinckes 
has  also  pointed  out  tliat  the  names  of  the  earlier 
Egyjilian  kings  consisted  in  almost  every  instaiK-e 
of  ihe  name  of  Ihe  sun.  and  a  simple  or  eomponnd 
epithet  or  (pialification.     The  great  gods  of  Ujiper 
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Egypt  are  considered  by  Lepsius  to  liave  been  con-  j 
nected  with  tlie  sun-god ;  and  Oniris  of  Abydos  is 
supposed  to  have  been  gradually  identified  with  Ra, 
the  sun-god  of  Heliopolis.  In  some  localities  indeed 
the  worship  of  Osiris  was  distinctly  sohir.  "  For- 
tunes of  Osiris,"  says  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Hard- 
wick,  "  have  been  interwoven  or  identified  with 
those  of  the  great  orb  of  day.  His  votaries  have  an 
eye  exclusively  to  periodic  motions  of  the  sun  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  ;  not  so  much  in  re- 
ference to  the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  his  hnni- 
iious  functions,  as  to  seeuung  clianges  in  his  fructify- 
ing, fertilizing  power.  In  winter  he  ap[iears  to  the 
imagination  of  the  worsliipper  as  languishing  and 
dying;  and  all  nature,  ceasing  to  put  forth  her  buds 
and  blossoms,  is  believed  to  suffer  •with  him  :  while 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year  the  majesty  of  this  great 
king  of  heaven  is  reasserted  in  the  vivifying  of  crea- 
tion and  the  gladdening  of  the  human  heart.  There 
is  an  ainiual  resurrection  of  all  nature;  for  tlie  suu- 
god  is  himself  returning  from  the  under- world, — the 
region  of  the  dead.  Or  if  we  study  the  same  repre- 
sentation in  its  more  telluric  aspect,  what  is  there 
depicted  as  a  mourning  for  Osiris  is  no  longer  em- 
blematic merely  of  prostration  in  the  sun-god:  it 
imports  more  frequently  the  lo.ss  of  vital  forces  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
solstitial  heat.  The  earth  herself  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal sutlerer ;  and  the  cause  of  all  her  passionate 
and  despairing  lamentations  is  the  influence  that 
dries  up  the  fountains  of  her  own  vitality." 

This  ancient  Osirian  myih,  as  bearing  upon  sun- 
worship,  was  not  confined  to  Egyi)t,  but  is  found  in 
almost  all  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  In  Phoenicia,  the  worship  of  Osiris  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  and  the  an- 
nual "weeping  for  Tammuz''  referred  to  in  Ezek. 
viii.  14, — "  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was  toward  the 
nortii ;  and,  behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for 
Tannnuz."  The  most  direct  system  of  sun-worship 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  ancient  Persians,  which 
is  still  continued  to  a  certain  e.ttent  by  the  modern 
Parsees.  Mitliras  was  the  sun-god  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  system,  and  almost  the  same  things  that 
Zoroaster  taught  concerning  Mithras  as  the  genius 
of  the  sun,  Maui,  the  founder  of  the  Manicheans, 
afterwards  transferred  to  his  Christ,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  pure  soid  sending  forth  its  influence 
from  the  sun  and  the  moon.  It  is  evident  from  va- 
rious passages  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  that 
sun-worship  had,  at  difl'erent  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  become  prevalent  among  that 
people.  Thus  Moses  warns  them  against  it,  Deut. 
iv.  19, — "And  lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto 
heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  shoiddest 
be  driven  to  worship  them,  ami  serve  them,  wliich 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  divided  unto  all  nations 
under  the  whole  heaven."  Aud  in  another  place, 
II.  __^ 


Deut.  xvii.  3,  those  are  condemned  to  death  who 
worshipped  strange  gods,  the  sun,  or  tlie  moon. 
And  at  a  much  later  period,  Ezekiel  saw  in  a  vision 
(viii.  16j  five-and-twenty  men  of  Judah  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord,  who  turned  their  backs  on  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  their  faces  towards  the  east,  worshipping 
the  Sim  at  his  rising.     See  Parsees. 

SUNYABADIS,  a  sect  of  Hindu  atheists,  or  tn- 
thev  iiih Hints,  who  held  that  all  notions  of  God  and 
man  are  fallacies,  and  that  nothing  exists.  What- 
ever we  look  upon  is  regarded  as  vacuity.  Theism 
and  Atheism,  Maya  and  Brahm,  all  is  false,  all  is 
error. 

SUOVET-\URILIA,  peculiar  sacrifices  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  so  named  because  they  con- 
sisted of  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  These  were  of- 
fered at  the  general  lustration  of  the  Roman  people, 
which  took  place  every  five  years.  The  Suovetau- 
rilia  indeed  formed  a  part  of  every  lustration,  and 
the  victims  were  carried  round  tlie  thing  to  be  puri- 
fied, whether  it  was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of 
land.  The  same  sacrifices  existed  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  under  the  name  of  Tritti/a.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  celebration  of  these  sacrifices  is 
foimd  on  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Constautiue  at 
Rome. 

SUPEREROGATION  (Works  of),  works  done 
by  any  one  beyond  what  God  requires.  Protestants 
believe  such  works  to  be  impossible.  But  Roman- 
ists mainlain  the  existence  of  such  works ;  and  as- 
sert that  a  person  may  not  only  have  in  reserve  a 
store  of  merit  so  as  to  have  enough  for  himself,  but 
also  to  spare  lor  others ;  and  this  superabundant  merit, 
collected  from  all  quarters  and  in  every  age,  the 
Church  of  Rome  professes  to  have  laid  up  as  in  a 
treasury  from  which  to  dispense  to  those  who  have 
little  or  none.  The  Eastern  or  Greek  church  rejects 
this  doctrine  of  the  Latin  church,  as  unauthorized 
either  by  Scripture  or  tradition. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  an  ecclesiastical  superior 
in  several  reformed  churches  where  episcopacy  is 
not  admitted.  This  officer  is  found  in  the  Lutheran 
chtirclies  in  Germany,  and  among  tlie  reformed  in 
some  other  countries.  He  is  the  chief  pastor,  and 
has  the  direction  of  all  the  other  pastors  within  his 
district.  His  power,  however,  is  considerably  more 
limited  than  that  of  diocesan  bishops  in  Episcopalian 
churclies.  Soon  afier  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
and  before  the  Presbyterian  Bystem  was  fully  organ- 
ized, it  was  deemed  necessary,  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, to  appoint  Superintendents,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  take  the  spiritual  oversight  of  a  large  district  of 
country,  preaching  in  vacant  parishes,  planting 
churches,  and  inspecting  the  ministers  and  readers 
within  their  bounds.  Among  the  Wcslcyan  Metlio- 
dists  the  minister  having  charge  of  a  circuit  is  called 
a  Superintendent. 

SUPERNATURALISTS,  a  name  given  to  those 
divines  in  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  who  maintaiued,  in 
4e  
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opposition  to  the  Kationalists  (wliicli  see),  ilie 
necessity  of  a  Divine  icvelaiiun,  the  inspiration  and 
nulliority  ot'  tlie  Hible,  ami  tlie  fiiiulaMieiilal  doc- 
trines of  orlliodox  Piotestantisiii. 

SlJl'l'i:it  (Kokd's).    See  Lord's  Sri'i'KR. 

SLIl'ri.lCAriO,  a  solemn  llianksgiving  or  sup- 
plication to  tlie  gods  among  tlie  ancient  Itomans,  on 
wliicli  occasion  the  temples  were  thrown  ojien.  and 
the  statues  of  the  gods  c;u-ried  on  couclies  through 
the  public  streets,  that  tliey  miglit  receive  the  pray- 
ers of  the  people.  A  siipjilicatio  was  appointed  hy 
the  senate  wlien  a  victory  liad  been  gained,  or  in 
times  of  public  danger  and  distress. 

SUi'llALAPSAKIAXS,  a  term  used  to  denote 
those  CaKinists  wlio  hold  tliat  God,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  good  or  evil  works  of  men,  and  antece- 
dently even  to  the  Fall,  resolved,  by  an  eternal  de- 
cree, absolute  and  unconditioned,  to  save  some  and 
reject  others.  In  this  view  of  tlie  Divine  decrees, 
God  predestinates  his  people  to  eternal  hapjiiness 
merely  as  creatures,  and  not  as  falk-n  creatures,  that 
is  absolutely  and  irrespectively  of  character.  Calvin 
and  Ueza  were  Supralapsarian  in  respect  to  the  ab- 
soluteness of  the  Divine  decree,  but  the  term  itself 
does  not  appear  to  iiave  come  into  use  until  the 
synod  of  Dort,  in  the  seventeentli  century,  when  the 
Gomarisls  were  called  by  this  name,  in  opposition 
to  the  Remon-itrants,  or  Arminians,  who  were  styled 
SunLAPSARiANS  (wliicli  See). 

SUPREMACY  (Papal).    See  Papacy. 

SUIICIXGLE,  the  belt  by  which  the  cassock  is 
fastened  roimd  the  waist  in  the  ecclesiastical  dress  of 
an  Englisli  officiating  clergvniaii. 

SURPLICE.     See  Alb! 

SUliROGAl'E,  a  substitute  or  person  appointed 
in  the  room  of  another.  Thus,  to  save  the  expense 
and  (rouble  of  travelling  to  the  seat  of  episcopal  jur- 
isdiction, tlie  bishop  of  an  English  diocese  appoints 
clergymen  in  the  several  towns  within  his  district 
as  surrogates,  liaving  the  power  of  granting  licenses 
for  marriage,  probates  of  wills,  &c. 

SUKSU.M  COUD.\,  ■•  Lilt  up  your  hearls,"  words 
used  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  in  aimouiicing 
prayer  in  the  public  congregation.  On  hearing  this 
solemn  invitation,  the  people  were  wont  to  respond, 
'•  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord."  Cyprian  cidls  it 
the  preface  intended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
brethren  to  pray  with  a  heavenly  temper.  Augus- 
tine mentions  it  upwards  of  ten  times  in  his  writings. 
Chrysostom  also  frequently  uses  it  in  Ids  homilies. 
In  the  English  church  it  continued  unchanged  until 
the  seventeenih  century. 

SUR'PUU,  the  prince  of  the  evil  genii  among  the 
ancient  (ioths. 

SURYA,  a  Hindu  god.  tlie  Im-d  of  the  sun,  who 
is  represented  in  a  resplendent  car,  drawn  either  hy 
seven  horses,  or  by  one  hoise  with  seven  heads. 

SUriPEXSlON,  a  iiimishiiient  inflicted  upon  cle- 
rical delinquents.  It  may  apply  eitlier  to  the  sal;iiy 
of  the  minister  or  to  his  office.     Both  methods  of 


punishment  were  practised  by  tlie  ancient  Christian 
church.  Cyprian  mentions  some  cases  in  which  the 
salary  was  stopped,  while  the  individuals  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  their  office. 
Decrees  to  this  eflect  were  passed  by  the  councils  of 
Kice,  Ephesus,  and  Agde.  The  extent  of  the  sus- 
pension varied  according  to  circumstances.  At  one 
time  the  olTender  was  suspeinied  Irom  the  active 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  though  slill 
retaining  his  clerical  rank.  At  another  he  was 
fmbidden  to  perforin  some  of  the  duties  of  his 
ollice,  whilst  he  conlinued  in  the  discharge  of 
others;  and  at  another  still,  he  was  debarred  the 
performance  of  all  ministerial  duties  for  a  definite 
period  of  time.  Suspension  from  office  was  inflicted 
for  such  clerical  delinquencies  as  would  bring  sus- 
pension from  the  eucharist  or  the  lesser  excommuni- 
cation upon  lavmen. 

SUTIlIiEll'  ^IIAIIIS,  a  division  of  the  Sikhs  in 
Iliiidiistan.  Their  priests  may  he  known  by  [lartic- 
ular  marks.  Thus  they  make  a  perpendicular  black 
streak  down  the  forehead,  and  carry  two  small  black 
sticks,  each  about  half  a  yard  in  lenglh,  with  which 
they  make  a  noi,-e  when  they  solicit  iihiis.  They 
lead  a  wandering  life,  begging  and  singing  songs  in 
the  Punjabi  and  other  dialects,  mostly  of  a  moral 
and  mystical  tendency.  They  are  held  in  great  con- 
tempt, and  are  not  uiifrequently  of  a  disrejiulable 
character.  They  look  up  to  Tegh  Bahader,  the 
lather  of  Guru  Govind,  as  their  founder. 

SU  I'TEE,  the  name  given  in  Hindustan  to  a  wo 
man  who  voluntarily  sacrifices  herself  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  lier  husband.  The  term  is  also  used  to  de- 
note the  horrid  rite  itself,  which,  though  not  com- 
manded by  the  Shastras  or  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
dus, is  cerlainly  approved  and  encouraged.  In  the 
performance  of  Sultee,  force  is  expressly  forbidden, 
the  sacrifice  must  be  perfectly  voluntary  in  all  its 
stages.  Coercion  could  not  be  employed  without 
dishonour  to  the  Brahmins  and  the  friends  of  the 
widow,  while  the  virtue  of  the  sacriiice  would  be  lost. 
The  utmost  extent  to  which  the  Shastras  go  in  sanc- 
tioning the  practice  is  to  pronounce  it  "  proper  for  a 
woman  to  cast  herself  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
husband;"  but  while  it  is  not  expressly  commanded, 
glory  and  blessedness  in  a  future  slate  are  promised 
to  those  who  observe  it.  Thus  one  of  the  Puranos 
declares,  "  The  woman  who  mounts  the  funeral  pile 
of  her  deceased  husband  equals  herself  to  Arund- 
lioti,  the  wife  of  Vashista,  and  enjoys  bliss  in  hea- 
ven with  her  husband.  She  dwells  with  him  in  hea- 
ven for  thirty  five  millions  of  years,  which  is  ecpial 
to  the  number  of  hairs  upon  the  human  body,  and 
by  her  own  power  taking  her  husband  up,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  snake-catcher  would  take  a  snake 
out  of  its  hole,  remains  with  him  in  diversion.  She 
who  thus  goes  with  her  husband  to  the  other  world 
purifies  three  generations,  that  is,  the  generations  of 
her  mother's  side,  father's  side,  and  husband's  side  ; 
and  so  she  being  reckoned  the  purest  and  the  best 
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in  fume  among  women,  becomes  too  deal-  to  lier 
liiisl)aii(l,  ami  continues  to  delight  liini  (iuriiig  foiu'- 
teen  Itidraa,  and  altlioiigli  lier  husband  he  gnihy  of 
slaying  a  Bralnnin  or  frieini,  or  he  nngraletnl  of  past 
deeds,  yet  is  his  wife  capaWe  of  juirilXing  liim  from 
all  tliese  sins." 

Tliose  who  decline  to  become  Suttees  are  com- 
manded to  cut  olT  their  hair,  cast  off"tlieir  ornamenis, 
to  observe  inviolable  chastity,  and  to  laboin-  in  the 
service  of  their  children.  The  extent  to  which  this 
cruel  practice  was  once  carried  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  in  ten  years,  from  1815  to  1825,  no  fewer 
than  5,997  widows  were  tluis  immolated.  For  a 
long  time  the  Sultee  was  tolerated  by  the  Briti.sli 
government,  but  it  was  abolished  in  the  Bengal 
presidency  in  1829,  and  in  the  oilier  presidencies  the 
following  year.  The  practice,  however,  si  ill  con- 
tinued in  many  of  the  native  states,  and,  though 
rare,  is  under.^tood  even  yet  to  bo  secretly  observed 
in  some  remote  districts  of  the  cminiry  where  Brit- 
ish authority  and  influence  are  unknown. 

The  rite  of  Sultee  is  thus  described  by  a  na- 
tive Hindu,  who  had  himself  witnessed  and  even 
taken  part  iti  it: — "Fearing  intervention  from  the 
British  authorities  it  was  decided  that  this  solemn 
rite,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  slioiild  be  per- 
formed at  a  distance  from  the  river  side  ;  the  margin 
of  the  consecrated  tank  was  selected  for  the  piu'pose. 
After  ceremonies  of  purification  had  been  performed 
upon  the  spot,  strong  stakes  of  bamboo  were  driven 
into  the  ground,  enclosing  an  oblong  space  about 
seven  feet  in  lengtli,  atid  six  in  breadth,  the  stakes 
being  about  eight  feet  in  height :  within  this  enclosure 
the  pile  was  built  of  straw,  and  boughs,  and  logs  of 
wood:  upon  the  top  a  small  arbour  was  constructed 
of  wreathed  bamboos,  and  this  was  hung  with  flowers 
witldn  and  without.  About  an  hour  after  the  sun 
liad  risen,  prayers  and  ablutions  having  been  care- 
fully and  devoutly  performed  by  all,  more  especially 
by  the  Bralimins  and  Lall  Kadha,  who  was  also 
otherwise  purified  and  fitted  for  the  sacrifice,  the 
corpse  of  the  deceased  husband  was  brought  from  the 
house,  attended  by  the  administering  Brahmins,  and 
suiTouuded  by  the  silent  and  weeping  friends  and  re- 
lations of  the  family.  Immediately  following  the 
corpse  eame  Lall  Radha,  enveloped  in  a  scarlet  veil 
which  completely  hid  her  beaulifid  person  from  view. 
When  the  body  was  placed  upon  the  jiile,  the  feet 
l)eing  towards  the  west,  the  Brahmins  took  the  veil 
from  Lall  Radha,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  glaring 
multitude  were  suffered  to  gaze  upon  that  hivi-ly  face 
and  form ;  but  the  holy  woman  was  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  solemn  prayer  and  conver.se  with  Bralun;i 
to  be  sensible  of  their  presence,  or  of  the  murmur  of 
admiration  which  ran  through  the  crowd.  Then 
turning  with  a  steady  look  and  solemn  demeanour  to 
lier  relations,  she  took  from  her  person,  one  by  one, 
all  her  ornaments,  and  distributed  them  as  tokens  of 
lier  love.  One  jewel  only  she  retair.ed,  the  tali,  or 
amulet  placed  round  her  neck  by  her  deceased  hus- 


band on  the  nuptial  day ;  this  she  silently  pressed  to 
her  lips,  tlieu  se]iarately  embracing  each  of  her 
female  relations,  and  bestowing  a  farewell  look  u|ion 
the  rest,  she  unbound  her  hair,  which  flowed  in  thick 
and  shining  ringlets  almost  to  her  feet,  gave  her 
right  hand  to  the  jirincipal  Brahmin,  who  led  her 
with  ceremony  three  times  round  the  pile,  and  then 
stopped  with  her  face  towards  it,  upon  the  side  where 
she  was  to  ascend.  Having  mounted  two  or  tliree 
steps,  the  beautiful  woman  stood  still,  and  jiressing 
her  hands  upon  the  cold  feet  of  her  lifeless  husband, 
she  raised  them  to  her  forehead,  in  token  of  cheerful 
submission:  she  then  .ascended,  and  crept  within  the 
little  arbour,  seating  herself  at  the  lu-ad  of  her  lord, 
her  right  hand  resting  upon  his  head.  The  torch 
was  [daced  in  my  haiul,  and  overwhelmed  with  com- 
mingled emotions  I  tired  the  pile.  Smoke  and  flame 
in  an  instant  enveloped  the  scene,  and  amid  the 
deafening  shouts  of  the  multitude  I  sank  senseless 
upon  the  earth.  1  was  quickly  restored  to  sense,  but 
already  the  devouring  element  had  reduced  the  fun- 
eral pile  to  a  heap  of  charred  and  smouldering  timber. 
The  assembled  Brahmins  strewed  the  ashes  around, 
and  with  a  trembling  hand  1  assisted  my  father  to 
gather  the  blackened  bones  of  my  beloved  uncle  and 
aunt,  when  having  placed  them  in  an  earthen  vessel 
we  carried  them  to  the  Ganges,  and  with  prayer  and 
reverence  committed  them  to  the  sacred  stream." 

SVIANTOVIT  (Slav.,  holy  warrior),  the  most 
celebrated  deity  of  the  ancient  Baltic  Slavonians, 
whose  temple  and  idol  were  at  Arkona,  the  cajutal 
of  the  island  Riigen.  This  last  stronghold  of  Sla- 
vonic idolatry  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  A.  D. 
1168  by  Waldemar  I.,  king  of  1  enmark.  A  minute 
description  of  this  -deity  and  his  worship  has  been 
already  given  in  the  article  Sj-avonians  (Religion 

OF  TIIR  AnCIKNT). 

SWEARING.    See  Oaths. 

SWEDEN  (Church  oi-').  Christianity  was  first 
introduced  into  Sweden  in  A.  D.  830  by  Anschar,  a 
monk  of  Corbey,  in  Westphalia.  According  to  the 
Swedish  historians,  however,  many  of  the  people  liad 
embraced  the  gospel  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and  in 
A.  D.  813  a  church  was  erected  at  Liiikopping 
through  the  successful  labours  of  Herbert,  a  Saxon 
ecclesiastic.  Be  this  as  it  ma)',  Ansdiar  was  the  flrst 
apostle  of  the  Swedes,  and  though  his  earliest  visit 
was  limited  to  six  months,  the  report  which  he  car- 
ried home  to  Germany  was  so  flattering  that  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  and  papal  legate, 
with  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  overall  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms  as  soon  as  they  should  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  But  of  all  the  northern  na- 
tions the  Swedes  were  the  longest  in  renouncing 
heathen  practices,  and  accordingly,  in  many  cases, 
the  worship  of  Odin  and  Thor  was  combined  with 
that  of  Christ.  Thus  Anschar's  mission  was  only 
partially  successful,  and  though  it  was  renewed  alter 
an  interval  of  twenty  years  by  Ardgar,  a  hermit  of 
much  sanctity,  it  made  so  little  progress  that  he  soon 
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resigned  his  iiiisgioimry  otRce  and  left  tlie  countrv. 
Anscliar  liavin^  reueivcii  the  see  of  Bremen  added 
to  that  of  Hiinibiu-g,  set  out  a  second  time  on  a 
Scandinavia])  niis.sion.  But  on  liis  arrival  in  Sweden 
he  foinid  new  obstacles  to  his  success.  Tlie  priests 
of  Odin  used  all  their  iidluence  to  defeat  his  benevo- 
lent exertions.  But  the  zealous  monk  was  resolved 
to  persevere  amid  all  discouragement,  and  having 
already  succeeded  in  gaiidng  over  Kric,  king  of 
Denmark,  he  hoped  to  be  equally  successful  with 
Olaf,  king  of  Sweden.  Nor  was  he  disappoinled. 
Olaf  mentioned  the  subject  to  his  cliiefs,  and  mostly 
through  royal  intluence  a  proclamation  was  made 
that  churches  might  be  built,  and  that  whoever 
pleased  was  at  liberty  to  profess  the  Christian  faith. 

The  labours  of  An.schar  were  followed  up  by  his 
inuuediale  successor  Kenibert,  who  founded  several 
churches  in  Sweden,  but  gained  few  converts,  and 
the  work  not  being  prosecuted  by  several  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Uembert,  in  the  course  of  time  Christianity 
was  nearly  exiinct  in  Sweden.  Attempts,  however, 
were  afterwards  made  to  reclaim  the  country  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Zealous  missionaries  were  despatch- 
ed thither,  and  if  their  progress  was  slow  it  was 
steady.  Tlieir  eftbrts  were  much  aided  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  ecclesiastics,  who  succeeded  in  converting  the 
Swedish  king  Eric  Arsael.  In  his  vehement  zeal 
this  monarch  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  Pagan  tem- 
ple at  Upsal,  and  in  consequence  he  was  nmrdered 
by  the  infuriated  populace.  At  length,  in  A.  D. 
1026,  Sweden,  after  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
tirst  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  country, 
became  a  Christian  state.  Yet  such  Wiis  the  tena- 
city with  which  Pagani.vm  maintained  its  hold  of  the 
Swedes,  that  idolatry  lingered  there  down  to  the 
twelfth  or  even  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Reformation  commenced  in  Sweden  under 
Gustavus  I.  in  1524  was  a.s  much  a  political  as  a 
religious  movement.  That  monarch  secretly  encour- 
aged the  preaching  of  Lutheran  doctrines,  with  the 
ultimate  design,  when  he  had  formed  a  party  of  snf- 
ticient  strength,  to  seize  the  revenues  of  tlie  domi- 
nant church  and  abolish  her  worship.  To  carrv  out 
his  plaiis  he  sent  for  a  number  of  missionaries  from 
Germany  to  dilVuse  among  the  people  the  reformed 
doctrines,  and  being  secretly  encouraged  by  royal 
influence  their  success  was  prodigious.  One  of  the 
most  popular  and  able  missionaries  of  the  reforma- 
tion was  Olaf  Petri.  This  zealous  champion  of  the 
Lutheran  cause  published  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testiiment  in  the  Swedish  language,  with  the  view 
of  enlightening  the  jjeople  in  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  truth.  The  bishops,  imagining  that  the  king 
was  favourable  !o  the  established  church,  called  upon 
him  to  suppress  the  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
silence  its  advoaites,  and  even  to  pimish  them  as 
heretic*.  Gustavus,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
liomish  clergy,  treated  their  proposal  with  indifler- 
ence,  and  consented  that  a  public  disputation  sliould 
be  held  at  Upsal  between  the  llouiisli  and  Protes- 


tant parties.  This  controversy  tended  to  open  the 
eyes  of  inidlitudes  to  the  errors  of  the  establi-hed 
creed.  The  new  missionaries  were  now  welcomed 
into  the  houses  of  people  of  all  classes.  The  object 
of  the  king  wiis  gained,  and  he  commenced  the  work 
of  spoliation,  seizing  on  the  revenues  of  the  church 
for  the  uses  of  the  slate.  The  clergy  were  indignant, 
and  denoimced  the  sovereign  as  a  heretic  and  a 
usurper,  swearing  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  church 
and  the  cause  of  religion.  But  Gustavus  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  ilie  accomplishment  of  his  settled 
purpose.  lie  seized  at  once  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  issued  a  permission  to 
the  clergy  to  marry  and  ndx  with  the  world.  The 
ancient  faith  was  now  overthrown.  The  king  de- 
clared hiniiielf  a  Lutheran,  nominated  Lutherans  to 
the  vacant  sees,  and  placed  Lutherans  in  the  parish 
churches.  In  the  course  of  two  years  more,  the 
work  of  reformation  was  consummated.  The  Homish 
worship  was  solenudy  and  imiversally  abolished,  and 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  received  as  the  only 
rule  of  faith — the  only  faithful  interpreter  of  Scrip 
ture. 

The  Swedish  reformation  was  thus  throughout  the 
act  of  the  king  and  not  of  the  people.  Hence  a 
number  of  Romish  rites  were  continued  long  after 
they  had  disappeared  in  other  Protestant  countries, 
and  to  this  day  the  embroidered  vestments  of  the 
clergy,  the  decoration  of  the  churches,  and  the  use 
of  the  oblat,  or  wafer,  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  rv- 
tained.  as  well  as  the  name  Heug-Maessa,  or  high 
mass,  as  describing  the  principal  service  of  the  Sab- 
bath or  other  holy  day. 

Partial  though  the  Reformation  was  which  Gii.<!- 
tavus  had  introduced,  it  was  soon  destined  lo  sutler 
interruption.  John  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1569,  had  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sigismund 
II.,  king  of  Poland,  and  therefore  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. This  marri.age  had  of  course  a  most  injurious 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  Swedish  monarch, 
lie  soon  began  to  display  a  decided  leaning  towards 
the  old  faith,  and,  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  he  pre- 
pared a  new  liturgy,  the  object  of  which  was  snlfi- 
ciently  apparent  from  its  title,  which  ian  thus,  'Li- 
turgy of  the  Swedish  church,  conl'ormable  lo  the 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Church.'  This  ritual  was 
rejected  by  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  of  both 
churches,  and  even  the  papal  sanction  was  refused. 
Still  the  king  persevered  in  his  attempts  to  bring 
the  country  back  to  the  Romish  church;  and  in 
1582  he  so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  the  Swedisli 
church  to  revise  its  liturgy,  and  to  declare  all  wlio 
were  opposed  to  the  revision  guilty  of  schism.  On 
the  death  of  John,  the  Swedish  crown  rightfidly 
passed  to  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  while  duke 
Charles,  brother  of  the  late  and  uncle  of  the  new 
king,  became  regent.  Charles  had  long  been  an  ac- 
tive supporter  of  the  reformed  cause,  and  one  of  the 
flrst  acts  of  his  regency  was  lo  induce  the  synod  of 
Upsal,  ia  1593,  to  abolish  tlie  liturgy  prepared  by 
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tlielate  king,aiid  to  depose  those  ecclesiastics  who  liad 
defended  tliat  liturgy.  This  synod  also  declared  the 
confession  of  tlie  Church  of  Sweden  to  consist  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Atha- 
nasian  Creeds,  and  tlie  Augsburg  unaltered  confes- 
sion of  1530.  On  hearing  what  had  happened,  Si- 
gisinund  returned  to  Sweden,  and  in  the  first  diet 
which  he  convoked,  he  proposed  the  revocation  of 
the  decree  passed  by  the  .synod  of  Upsal  abolishing 
his  late  fatlier's  liturgy.  He  insisted,  also,  that  in 
every  town  lliere  should  be  a  Roman  Catliolic  ciun-ch, 
and  that  all  the  votaries  of  the  ancient  faith  should 
enjoy  complete  toleration.  His  plans,  however,  for 
the  restoration  of  pojjcry  were  so  violently  opposed 
by  I  lie  Lutheran  clergy  and  people,  as  well  as  by 
the  Regent  Charles,  that  he  left  the  country  and  re- 
turned in  disgust  to  Poland. 

Charles  had  no  sooner  resumed  his  duties  as  re- 
gent in  the  king's  absence  than  he  began  to  evince 
his  determination  to  cany  matters  in  favour  of  the 
Lutherans  with  a  high  hand.  One  of  his  tirst  steps 
was  to  depose  from  their  dignities  all  who  were  fa- 
vourable to  Romish  princi[iles.  He  convoked  the 
states  at  Suderkoping,  and  caused  a  decree  to  be 
passed  in  IGOO  that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
should  be  the  only  rule  of  faith  observed  in  Sweden  ; 
that  all  Romish  priests  should  leave  tlie  country  in 
six  weeks ;  that  Swedes  who  had  embraced  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome  before  the  accession  of  Sigismund 
might  remain  in  the  country,  but  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  posts  of  honour  or  emolument,  no 
less  than  from  the  exercise  of  their  worship;  and 
that  in  future  all  who  should  not  conform  to  the 
established  creed  should  be  banished  for  ever.  In 
obedience  to  this  decree,  which  has  even  in  the  pres- 
ent day  been  applied  to  Protestant  separatists,  the 
priests,  the  monks,  the  nuns,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  laity,  repaired  to  German}',  Poland,  or  Finland. 
Both  by  force  and  fraud  Charles  at  length  supplanted 
his  nei)hew  on  the  throne,  and  was  himself  elected 
king  of  Sweden  in  1604.  His  reign,  however,  was 
brief,  and  so  signalized  by  foreign  wars,  that  no 
further  change  was  atlenipted  in  ecclesiastical  atVairs. 
At  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  his  son,  ftuslavus 
Adolphus,  ascended  the  throne,  being  then  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  This  youth  was  recognized 
as  a  person  of  eminent  abilities,  commanding  energy, 
and  high  military  talents — a  combination  of  qualities 
which  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  well  fitted  to  take 
his  jjlace  at  the  head  of  reformed  Europe,  in  order 
to  arrest  the  vast  projects  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  restoration  of 
papal  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Germany  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  war,  and,  after  a 
series  of  successful  campaigns,  the  great  Swedish 
hero  fell  on  the  lield  of  Lutzen,  leaving  his  subjects 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns 
that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  North. 

Guslavus  Adolphus  was  succeeded  by  his  daugh- 
ter Christina,  who  was  only  six  years  of  age  at  her 


father's  death.  Now  that  tlie  hero  of  the  reformed 
cause  had  fallen,  the  Romish  party  naturally  sup- 
posed that  the  war  in  Germany  would  be  immediately 
brought  to  a  close.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
disappointed,  for  it  continued  to  rage  with  varied 
success  down  to  the  peace  of  Westjilialia  in  1648. 
The  result  of  this  war  was,  that  Sweden,  from  being 
an  obscure  state,  rose  to  be  one  of  the  tirst  of  the 
European  kingdoms.  From  this  time  for  a  long 
]ieiioil  war  became  the  favourite,  and  indeed  the  al- 
nmst  sole  employment  of  the  Swedish  monarchs,  so 
that  the  religious  state  of  the  country  was  wholly 
neglected,  and  the  church  of  Sweden  sank  into  a  de- 
plorable condition  of  spiritual  declension  and  decay. 
Towards  the  close,  however,  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
XII.,  this  slumber  was  partially  broken  by  the  rous- 
ing pulpit  discourses  of  Ulstadius.  Earnestly  did  this 
devoted  servantof  Christ  remonstrate  against  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  and  the  errors  of  their  teaching.  Such 
faithfulness  was  not  to  be  endured.  Ulstadius  was 
accused  of  sacrilege  and  other  crimes,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  and  penal  labour  for  life.  At 
length,  on  the  accession  of  Ulrica  Eleonora  to  the 
throne  in  1719,  a  general  amnesty  to  all  ofVenders 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  good  man  was  set  at  liberiy, 
after  having  been  thiriy  years  in  prison.  At  his 
own  earnest  request  be  was  allowed  to  inhabit  his 
old  prison  room  till  the  end  of  his  days  in  1732. 

In  the  course  of  the  religious  awakening  which 
had  taken  place  under  the  faithful  and  scriptural 
preaching  of  Ulstadius,  a  violent  spirit  of  hostility 
was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  evan- 
gelical religion.  To  put  an  end  to  what  was  called 
in  ridicule  PietUm,  an  act  was  passed  in  1713.  and 
in  still  more  stringent  terms  in  1726,  prohibiting, 
under  heavy  penalties,  all  private  religious  meetings 
or  conventicles.  Under  this  law,  which  is  still  con- 
sidered to  be  in  force,  a  gi-eat  amount  of  persecution 
has  been  perpetrated  of  late  in  Sweden.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  indeed,  by  a  rigorous  ap|)lication 
of  the  conventicle  law,  more  than  eleven  hundred 
persons  have  been  subjected  to  tines  and  imprison 
ment. 

Various  applications  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  the  government  to  relax  the  stringency  of 
the  laws  on  the  subject  of  religious  meetings.  Thus 
a  few  years  ago  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  king, 
signed  by  many  friends  of  religion,  praying  that  "our 
Swedish  fellow-citizens  might, on  the  conditions  estab- 
lished by  his  majesty  for  the  sister  kingdoin  (Nor- 
way), be  allowed  to  form  free  churches,  and  appoint 
their  own  ministers."  Numerous  cases  have  of  late 
occurred  in  which  perscuis  were  severely  fined  fur 
receiving  the  Lord's  Supper  privately  or  without 
the  intervention  of  a  parish  priest,  and  being  unable 
from  poverty  to  pay  the  fine,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water.  Col- 
porteurs aie  ill-treated,  put  in  irons,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  no  ditl'erence  in  this  respect  being  niade  be- 
tween Baptists  and  Lutherans.     The  e/^ect  of  these 
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persecutiuim  is  lliii.s  slaleil  by  the  Uev.  Dr.  Berg- 
iimn  in  H  teller  wriiicii  in  1856:— ''Tlicse  persecu- 
tions against  Christians  begin  to  liave  llie  same 
ertects  as  wlien,  yeais  ago,  in  Scoilanil,  ilie  brotlicrs 
Ilaklaiie  were  iiersecuted.  Tlie  viciims  begin  to 
suspect  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Chiu'cli,  and  go  over 
especially  to  the  Raplists.  It  is  prelty  generally 
known  in  onr  cuunlry  tliat  a  large  number  ot'  persons 
in  Stockholm  are  become  Baptists,  and  perlurni  Di- 
vine service  secretly,  according  to  the  Baptist  form 
of  worship.  But  our  Church  will  Iiave  to  jiccuse 
lierself  for  whaiever  may  happen.  She  amuot  even 
read  ecclesiastical  liistory  so  as  to  become  wise  bv 
its  perusal.  She  is  blind.  It  is  a  judgment  upon 
her." 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  Swedish  clergy 
warmly  support  tlie  repressive  laws  with  the  view 
of  upholding  the  Eslablished  church.  The  poliiicid 
constitution,  however,  is  favourable  to  religious  li- 
berty, as  is  evident  from  the  following  enactment, 
which  is  endmdied  in  the  form  of  government  adopt- 
ed at  the  revolution  in  1809  : — •'  The  king  shall  not 
force,  or  cause  to  be  forced,  the  conscience  of  any 
otie,  but  protect  every  one  in  ilie  free  exercise  of  his 
religiiin,  as  lung  as  he  does  not  hereby  disturb  the 
peace  of  society,  or  occasion  public  scandal."  This 
clause  was  passed,  notwiihslanding  the  strenuous 
ojiposition  of  the  House  of  Clergy,  but  for  forty 
years  it  wa.s  sufi'cred  to  remain  in  abeyance,  and  even 
now  the  ju<iicial  courts,  as  a  pretext  for  sanctioning 
persecution,  allege  that  the  enaciment  of  1809  never 
having  been  practically  put  in  force,  they  must  fall 
back  on  the  old  laws.  The  feeling  in  lavour  of  re- 
ligious liberty  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  all 
classes  of  the  Swedish  people.  The  subject  was 
even  discussed  in  the  diet  of  1853-4,  but  two  of  the 
houses  having  voted  for  a.  relaxation  of  the  conven- 
ticle laws  and  two  against  it,  the  whole  question  fell 
to  I  he  ground.  At  the  same  diet  a  law  was  unaui- 
niously  passed  declaring  any  one  liable  to  punish- 
ment who,  not  being  a  priest,  should  administer  the 
sacraments,  ami  all  who  should  receive  them  at  his 
hands.  The  subject  of  religious  toleration  w.is  re- 
sumed in  the  diet  of  185C,  and  a  royal  project  of 
law  was  inlroduced,  proposing  on  ihe  one  hand  the 
abrogation  of  the  punishment  for  apostasy,  and  on 
the  oilier  Ihe  supersession  of  all  ihe  convenlicle  acts 
by  a  new  law.  Afier  a  protracted  di.scu.ision,  ex- 
tending to  seven  sessions,  the  entire  question  again 
fell  to  the  ground,  not  more  than  two  of  the  four 
houses  having  agreed  on  any  one  point.  The  op- 
ponents of  llie  liberal  measures  proposed  by  the  king 
consisted  of  the  House  of  Clergy  and  the  IIou.se  of 
Peasants.  The  subject  was  again  discussed  by  the 
diet,  and  the  result  is  that  banishment  for  apostiisy 
is  still  the  law  of  Sweden,  the  projiosal  to  do  away 
wilh  it  having  been  lost  by  only  two  votes;  and  the 
convenlicle  act  is  modified  to  a  small  extent,  as  fol- 
lows: — "The  connnitlee  propose  further,  ihat  the 
convenlicle  act  shall  be  repealed,  and  no  members  of 


the  Swedish  church  forbidden  to  assemble  for  reli- 
gions exercises,  provided  that  special  [lermission  be 
obtained  for  meelings  during  church  horn's,  and  free 
.access  granted  to  llie  clergy,  cliiirchwardeiis,  or  po- 
lice aulhorilics,  and  ihat  the  last-named  may  dissolve 
any  meeting,  should  ihey  perceive  anything  unlaw- 
ful or  disorderly.  Bui  if  any  one,  not  a  clergyman, 
nor  entitled,  ;iccordi>ig  to  the  church  law,  to  preach  in 
public,  stand  up  in  such  meetings  as  a  teacher,  and 
his  address  be  considered  likely  to  produce  division 
in  the  church  or  contempt  for  llie  public  service  o( 
religion,  the  churcli  council  shall  be  emjiowered  to 
prohibit  his  doing  so."  This  new  enactment  has 
one  advantage,  that  it  relates  exclusively  to  members 
of  the  Swedish  church,  and  consequently  does  not 
interfere  with  the  as.seinblies  of  B;tpiisis  or  other 
separaiists. 

The  church  of  Sweden  is  Lutheran  in  its  creed 
and  Episcopal  in  its  form  of  government,  having  an 
archbishop  and  eleven  bishops.  Church  and  stale 
are  not  only  united  but  identified.  The  king  is 
officially  styled  the  Head  of  the  Church,  ami  its 
Supreme  Bishop.  The  intimale  connection  between 
the  church  and  llie  secular  [lOwer  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Liims<len  in  a  Tract  lately  published : — 
'•  There  are  four  houses  of  parliament,  to  which, 
along  with  the  king,  the  legislation  of  the  country 
is  intrusted.  These  four  houses  are — 1,  The  house 
of  nobles,  or  representatives  of  the  noble  families  in 
the  kingdom ;  2,  The  house  of  burgesses,  containing 
the  representatives  of  the  towns;  3,  The  house  of 
peasants,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
peasant-proprietoi-s,  a  class  now  peculiar  to  Sweden ; 
and  4,  The  house  of  clergy,  consisting  of  the  pre- 
hites,  and  the  representatives  of  the  ministers  of 
parishes.  This  last  is  the  only  representaiion  which 
the  Church  enjoys,  and  yet  it  is  the  representaiion 
not  of  the  Church,  but  only  of  her  ministers,  iis  one 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  .^s  such  it  h;is  an  equal 
share  with  the  other  houses  in  all  civil  and  linaiicial 
legislation,  while  each  of  them  li;is  an  equal  voice 
with  it  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  so  that 
the  Church  lies  prostrate  beneath  ci\il  and  secular, 
rather  than  clerical  power. 

"The  civil  power  has  left  scarcely  any  single 
corner  of  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  domain  ex- 
empt from  its  authoriiative  iiileri'erence.  For  in- 
stance, it  li;is  constituted  the  courts  which  li.ave  the 
ordinary  adniinislrati<.>n  of  church  alVairs.  In  each 
diocese  there  is  at  least  one  coiisislon'uw,  or  bishop's 
court.  Ill  the  two  universily  seals,  Upsala  and 
Lund,  these  consistories  consist  of  the  prelates  and 
the  theological  professors.  In  other  cases  it  consists 
of  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon  (as  he  may  be  Killed), 
and  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  of  the  Episcopal 
town,  all  of  whom  may  be,  and  often  are,  laymen, 
without  any  ordination  or  ecclesiastical  character 
whatever.  It  determines  and  regulates  llie  whole 
proceedings  regarding  ihe  appoint inent  of  minislers 
to  vacant  charges.     AVIieii  the  right  of  apijointinent 
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is  ill  tlie  li:ui<l.s  of  a  private  patron,  tlie  people  are 
ii.it   recognised   as   having  any  standing  whatever. 
Tliere  is  a  numerous  class  of  parishes  in  which  the 
people  are  aihiiiited  to  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
vet  ill  almost  all  even  of  tliese  instances,  they  are  so 
restricted  and  limited  in  the  exerci>e  of  this  [irivi- 
iege  hy  maninet  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  royal 
liierogative  on  tlie  other,  tliat  it  is  practically  worth- 
less.    Again,  the  same  supreme  power  controls  with 
rigid  hand  tlie  minister's  duties  in  his  parish.     It 
lavs  on  him  an  immense  amount  of  varied  civil  and 
secular  biisine.ss.     It  furnishes  him  with  a  liturgy, 
and  rigidly  dictates  the  prayers  which  he  is  to  otier 
to  God  in  the  name  of  the  congregation.     It  counts 
him  unfit  not  only  to  frame  a  single  prayer  in  the 
ordinary  public  worsliip  of  trod,  but  even  to  select 
a  suitable  text  from  wliich   he  may  preach  to  his 
people.     It  binds  him  down,  year  by  year,  during 
the  longest   incumbency,   to   tlie   unchaiiging   series 
of  pa.<sages  which  form  the  'gospel'  and  'epistle' 
for  the  day,  except  on  four  Sabbaths  of  the  year, 
which  are  appointed  by  the  king,  under  the  name  of 
prayer  days,  to  be  kept  imu-e  liolily  than  other  Sab- 
baths, although  even  then  he  is  not  iiitriisled  wiih 
the  choice  of  his  texts,  but  has  them  all  prescribed 
for  him  by  royal  authority.     The  priiiciiiles  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  as  to  discipline  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  our  own.     But  these  are  com- 
pletely  overborne  by   civil  statutes.      Every  child 
must  be  baptized  within  eight  days  after  it  is  born, 
altogether  without  reference  to  the  moral  or  religious 
character  of  the  parents.     If  the  parents  should  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  child  to  be  baptized,  an  action  may 
be  raised  against  them  before  the  civil  court.     Cases 
have  recently  occurred,  in  which  such  actions  have 
been  raised  against   parents  who  profess  'Baptist' 
opinions;   orders  have  been  given  to  the  police  to 
bring  the  child  by  force  to  receive  the  ordinance; 
and  the  parents  have,  in  addition  to  lliis  violation  of 
their  natural  rights,  been  subjected  to  the  expenses 
of  the  legal  process.     About  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  the  children  are  sent  to  the  minister  to  be 
instructed  in  religion,  in-evioiis  to  their  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  coinmunion.     On  being  satislied  with 
their  knowledge  of  religion,  the  minister  'coiitirins' 
them  in  presence  of  the  congregation.     After  being 
contirmed  they  are  required  by  statute  to  go  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  once  a-year,  whatever  be  their  moral 
character  or  religious  beliet",  if  they  would  enjoy  the 
rights  of  Swedish  citizenship,  be  admissible  as  wit- 
ne.sses  in  a  court  of  justice,  be  allowed  to  marry,  or 
be  privileged  to  enter  on  any  secular  employment. 
A   case   occurred    not    long   ago,    wliich    aftuiils   an 
emphatic  illustration  of  this  perversion  of  the  solemn 
ordinance  into  a  mere  secular  test.     A  policeman 
was  produced  as  a  witness  before  a  court  of  law. 
He  was  questioned  when  he  had  last  communicated; 
and  on  its  being  ascertained  that  he  had  not  done  so 
wilhiii  the   jirevious  twelve  months,  he  was  rejected. 
The  caplaiii   hereupon   ordered  that  all  his  subuidi- 


iiates,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  giving  evi- 
dence during  the  succeeding  twelve  months,  should 
on  a  particular  day  go  to  the  church  and  receive  the 
communion.  Nothing  except  ignorance  of  Luther's 
catechism,  or  some  crime  which  may  incur  civil 
punishment,  is  held  as  preventing  a  man  from  access 
to  the  Lord's  table.  And  so  thorough  is  the  iden- 
tity between  church -membership  and  citizenship, 
that  in  order  to  a  prisoner's  obtaining  his  liberation, 
even  after  the  period  of  his  punishment  had  expired, 
it  was  necessary,  until  the  Parliament  at  its  recent 
session  happily  rescinded  the  law,  that  he  should 
appear  belore  the  congregation,  make  profession  of 
his  repentance,  and  be  received  again  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church." 

We  further  learn  the  following  particulars  from 
Dr.  Steane,  in  his  recently  published  notes  of  a 
tour  in  Sweden.  "  Each  parish  clergyman  must 
keep  a  correct  register  of  every  individual,  young 
and  old,  in  his  parish,  record  all  the  changes 
by  removals,  deaths,  &c.,  and  furnish  an  annual 
return  to  the  government.  lie  is  also  expected 
to  see  all  Iiis  parishioners  not  less  frequently 
than  once  a-year,  and  a  system  of  domiciliary  ex- 
amination is  maintained,  which,  wrought  by  pioii-i 
and  zealous  men,  might  be  productive  of  impor- 
tant results.  The  usual  course  is  to  diviile  the  parish 
into  several  districts,  tind  a  large  room  in  each,  and 
apiioint  a  time  for  calling  together  the  dwellers  in 
that  district.  A  summons  is  left  at  every  house, 
ami  all  may  be  compelled  to  come.  When  as- 
sembled, the  clerk  reads  the  names,  marking  such 
as  are  absent,  and  the  clergyman  invites  group  after 
group  to  his  table,  where  each  is  required  to  read, 
and  all  are  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  Luther's 
Catechism.  The  exercises  frequently  extend  during 
several  limns,  and  they  are  closed  by  an  address 
and  benediction." 

The  tone  both  of  piety  and  morality  in  Sweden  is 
dejilorably  low.  The  S.ibbalh  is  openly  desecrated 
both  by  clergy  and  laily;  and  jirofane  swearing 
prevails  to  a  most  lamentable  extent,  even  amongst 
professing  Christians.  Of  late,  however,  a  revival 
of  religion  has  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  northern  parishes,  indeed,  there 
has  always  prevailed  a  greater  regard  for  true  spiri- 
tual religion  than  in  the  south.  Hence  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  |iresent  liturgy  and  their  use 
of  the  old  ritual  in  private  worship.  '•  As  the 
spirit  of  religious  earnestness  increased,"  says  Mr. 
Ivumsden,  "this  dissatisfaction  became  still  more 
intense  and  decided.  They  applied  for  perinission 
to  have  the  old  books  used  in  the  churches  of  their 
parhslies.  This  was  refused.  They  then  solicited 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  liave,  as  pastors  in 
separate  congregations,  regularly  ordained  ministers 
of  the  chinch,  who,  sympathizing  in  their  views, 
would  celebrate  public  worship  according  to  the  old 
l,(,oks — promising  themselves  to  maintain  them,  in 
addiiion  to  paying  all  the  dues  as  I'ormeily  to  the 
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parisli  priest.  This  jilso  was  lefusod.  They  tlieii 
will\di-ew  altogellier  from  tlie  worsliip  of  the  parish 
churches,  mi-t  in  separate  assemlilies  amongst  tliem- 
scls'Bs,  and  cliose  tlie  more  intelligent  and  godly  of 
their  ininiher  to  conduct  their  worship  and  expound 
llie  Scriptures.  Tliey  desired  still  to  remain  in  the 
communion  of  the  National  Church,  but  the  ii;irish 
clergymen,  with  a  vigour  in  the  exercise  of  discipline 
which  prolanily  and  imincn-ality  did  not  cncounler, 
refused  them  access  to  the  Lcu-d'.s  Tahle,  miless  on 
the  coiulition  of  their  discontinuing  lliese  religious 
meetings.  After  much  anguish,  and  with  great  re- 
luctance, tliey  at  last  resolved,  that  the  men  whom 
they  had  chosen  as  their  leaders  sliould  become 
their  pastors,  and  dispense  the  .sacraments.  By 
some  solemn  service,  they  called  these  men  to  this 
ofHce,  and  declared  their  separation  I'rom  the  Estab- 
lishment. 

"This  movement  has  been  very  extensive — embrac- 
ing many  thousands,  and,  in  some  cases,  entire  par- 
ishes. The  separatists  being  rather  too  numerous 
to  be  banished,  have  been  subjected  to  every  other 
severity  which  intolerant  statutes  could  be  construed 
to  sanction.  The  Established  clergymen  refuse  to 
marry  them,  because  tliey  have  not  communicated, 
according  to  l:iw,  witliin  the  statutory  period.  Tlie 
fines  and  penalties  which  were  unsjiaringly  exacted 
of  them  for  merely  holding  conventicles  have  been 
increased.  Several  have  been  obliged  to  sell  their 
small  paternal  estates  in  order  to  satisfy  these 
exactions;  others  have  been  fain  to  leave  their 
native  land,  and  seek  freedom  and  peace  on  a 
foreign  shore.  Many  have  been  imprisoned  as 
common  malefactors, — and  yet,  by  the  confession 
even  of  their  most  reproachful  adversaries,  nothing 
can  be  laid  to  their  cliarge,  except  'as  concerning 
the  law  of  their- God.'" 

The  separation  from  the  Established  Church  is 
almost  wholly  limited  to  the  northern  provinces,  but 
the  recent  awakenings  have  extended  over  many 
other  districts  of  the  country,  not  only  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  ministers,  but  also  in  a  large  measure 
of  Christian  laymen.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  isolated 
cases,  but  in  several  districts  large  numbers,  and 
even  whole  congregations,  have  been  brought  under 
spiritual  concern. 

SWF.DEXBOUGIAXS,  or  the  New  Jf.kusale.m 
CllUltCH,  a  body  of  Christians  who  claim  to  have 
received  a  new  dispensation  of  doctrinal  truth  from 
the  theological  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg; 
and  being  in  their  own  view  a  new  church,  they  refuse 
to  be  ranked  among  tlie  sects  into  which  the  Christiiui 
world  is  divided.  Tlic  founder  of  this  society  was  a 
native  of  Stockholni  in  Sweden,  having  been  born  in 
that  city  in  January  1688.  His  father  was  bishop 
of  Skara  in  West  (Jothland,  a  person  of  high  iiitel- 
lectu.al  attainments,  and  enjoyiug  the  peculiar  favour 
of  his  sovereign,  Charles  XII.  Young  Swedenborg's 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care;  and  from 
early  childhood  lie  evinced  a  serious  and  thouglitful 


turn  of  mind,  combined  with  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  indulge  in  religious  speculation.  Having  been 
sent  to  the  University  of  Upsala,  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  attainments  in  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences.  At  the  close  of  his 
college  course  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  travel  in 
foreign  cnuntrips.  where  he  directed  his  attention 
particularly  to  mining  operations;  and  on  his  return 
home  he  was  appointed  Assessor  of  the  Metallic 
College,  a  government  situaticui  of  some  importance. 
This  office  he  held  for  many  yeai-s,  not  only  under 
Charles  XII.,  but  under  the  sister  and  successor  of 
that  monarch,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  who,  in  token  of  the 
high  eslimaiion  in  which  his  talents  were  held,  con- 
feiTed  upon  him  a  ])ateiit  of  nobility,  though  without 
a  title.  No  worldly  honours,  however,  could  divert 
his  mind  from  his  favourite  scienlilic  studies,  which 
he  coniinued  to  prosecute  with  unwearied  diligence 
and  assiduity,  i.ssiiing  volumes  and  tracts  on  a  variety 
of  the  most  abstruse  points  of  science  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity.  At  length,  in  17.33,  he  completed  his 
great  work.  'Opera  Philosopliicji  et  iMineralia.'  It 
was  printed  partly  at  Dresden  and  jiartly  at  Leipzig, 
in  three  volumes  folio,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  The  first  volume  of  this  elaborale 
production  is  devoted  to  a  philo.sophical  ex[dauatioii 
of  the  elementary  world ;  and  here  the  peculiarly 
abstract  metaphysical  character  of  his  mind  became 
strikingly  apparent;  while  by  the  pure  force  of  specu- 
lation alone,  he  had  the  merit  of  anticipating  some 
of  the  most  valuable  physical  discoveries  of  modern 
times.  In  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  this 
grand  work,  the  author  treats  exclusively  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Passing  from  Physics,  Sweden- 
boig  next  produced  an  abstruse  work  on  Metaphysics, 
under  the  title  'Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,'  in  which 
he  unfolds  his  peculiar  opinions  on  the  final  cause  of 
creation  and  the  mechanism  of  the  intercourse  of 
soul  and  boily. 

Though  almost  wholly  immersed  for  a  long  period 
in  secular  studies  and  puisiiils,  Swedenljorg  had  not 
been  wholly  inattentive  to  things  spiritual  and  divine. 
The  period  had  now  come,  however,  when  an  event 
occurred  in  the  providence  of  God  which  changed  the 
whole  current  of  his  future  mental  history,  and  as- 
signed him  a  prominent  place  as  the  theological 
guide  of  not  a  few.  From  this  time  he  conceived 
himself  to  be  invested  with  a  holy  office,  "to  which," 
says  he,  "the  Lord  himself  hath  called  me,  who  was 
graciously  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  me,  his 
unworthy  servant,  in  a  personal  appearance,  in  the 
year  1745,  to  open  in  me  a  sight  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  to  enable  me  to  converse  with  spirits  and 
angels;  and  this  privilege,"  he  adds,  "  li.as  coniinued 
with  me  to  this  day."  Accordingly,  he  was  I'avoured, 
by  his  own  statement,  with  frequent  communications 
from  the  spiritual  world,  and  intimale  intercourse 
with  .-ingels.  Ili^aven  he  was  privileged  many  times 
to  enter;  and  the  abodes  of  bliss  he  describes  as 
"arranged  in  streets  and  squares  like  earthly  cities, 
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but  with  fields  and  gardens  interposed."  Tlie  an- 
gels lie  represents  as  Iiaving  a  hum;in  funn,  "want- 
ing notliiiig  at  all  which  is  proper  to  men,  except 
tliat  they  are  not  clothed  with  a  material  body." 
A  council  of  angels  he  thus  describes:  "There  was 
shown  nie  a  magnificent  paliice,  with  a  temple  in  its 
itnnost  part,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  was  a 
table  of  giild  on  which  lay  the  Word,  and  two  angels 
stood  beside  it.  About  the  table  were  three  rows  of 
seats ;  the  seats  of  the  first  row  were  covered  with 
silk  damask  of  a  purple  colour;  the  seats  of  the 
second  row  with  silk  damask  of  a  blue  colour;  and 
the  .seats  of  the  tliird  row  with  while  cloth.  Below 
the  roof,  higli  above  tlie  table,  there  was  seen  a 
spreading  curtain  which  shone  with  precious  stones, 
from  whose  lustre  there  issued  I'orih  a  bright  apjiear- 
ance,  as  of  a  rainbow  wlien  the  firmament,  is  serene 
and  clear  after  a  shower.  Then  suddenly  there 
appeared  a  number  of  clergy  sitting  on  the  seats,  all 
clothed  in  tlie  garments  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  On 
one  side  was  a  wardrobe,  where  stood  an  angel  who 
had  tlie  care  of  it;  and  within  lay  splendid  vest- 
ments in  beautiful  order.  It  was  a  council  convened 
by  the  Lord." 

From  the  date  of  his  extraordinary  call,  Sweden- 
borg  renounced  all  secular  pursuits,  resigned  his  offi- 
cial situation  in  connection  with  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  giving  forth  to  the  world 
of  such  supernatural  revelations  as  were  vouchsafed 
to  him.  The  great  theiilogical  work  in  which  his 
peculiar  views  were  exiilaiued  at  large,  was  entitled 
'Arcana  Coelestia,'  and  appeared  in  eight  quarto 
volumes,  containing  an  exposition  of  the  sjiiritual 
sense  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  Accord- 
ing to  tliis  new  system  of  scripture  interprotalion,  the 
Sacred  Writings  have  two  senses,  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual.  The  natural  sense  is  that  which  is 
received  by  other  cliurches;  the  spiritual  sense, 
which  Swedenborg  believed  it  to  be  his  mission  to 
unfold,  is  concealed  within  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  words,  each  word  or  phrase  jiosscssing,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  ordinary  signification,  an  inner  sense,  corre- 
sponding with  some  spiritual  truth.  Thus  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Scriptures  is  made  the  basis  of  the  spiri- 
tual and  celestial  sense,  there  being  a  complete  liar- 
mony  and  corres])ondeuce  between  the  two,  which 
Swedenborg  alleged  to  have  been  lost  since  the  days 
of  Job,  until  it  was  revealed  to  himself  by  the  Lord. 
The  existence  or  absence  of  the  spiritual  sense  he 
regarded  a.s  a  certain  test  of  the  autlienticity  of 
Scripture;  all  those  books  which  cannot  be  0|)ened 
by  this  key  being  rejected  by  hiin  as  uncHiionical. 
Of  the  Old  Testament,  accordingly,  he  received 
twenty-nine  books,  and  rejected  the  rest;  while  of 
the  New  Testament  only  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
book  of  Revelation  were  admitted.  All  the  ac- 
cepted books  can  be  explained  by  the  spiritual  key; 
and  so  perfect  is  this  mode  of  interpretation  believed 
to  be,  that  the  spiritual  sense  of  a  word  or  phrase. 


when  once  known,  can  be  uniformly  applied  wherever 
it  may  occur.  So  uniform  and  consistent  is  the 
Swedenborgian  "  correspondence  "  between  the  na- 
tural and  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Bible. 

The  doctrine  of  CORRliSPONDENCKS  (which  see), 
indeed,  is  the  central  idea  of  Swedenborg's  .system. 
He  applied  it  not  to  the  Word  of  God  alone,  but  the 
whole  of  the  creation  of  God.  Everything  visible 
has  belonging  to  it,  and  corresponding  to  it,  an  in- 
visible spiritual  reality.  The  history  of  man  is  an 
acted  parable;  the  universe  a  temple  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  This  close  correspondence  between 
the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  worlds,  is  a  mystery  which  Swedenborg 
lielieved  himself  commissioned  to  reveal.  Matter 
and  spirit  he  believed  to  be  bound  together  by  an 
eternal  law.  The  universe  he  considered  as  repre- 
senting iTian  in  an  image;  he  maintained  that  there 
is  a  correspondence  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator ;  and  thus  from  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  forms,  and  even  the  planets  and  atmo- 
spheres, is  drawn  an  analogy  to  the  fontiation  of 
man. 

On  the  fundamental  point  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Godhead,  Swedenborg  declares  that  the  church 
has  been  corrupted  by  the  doctrine  of  three  divine 
persons  existing  from  eternity.  This  he  maintains 
must  involve  Tritheism,  or  the  conception  of  three 
several  gods,  to  avoid  which  he  teaches  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  "the  three  essen- 
tials of  one  God,  which  make  One,  like  Soul,  Body, 
and  Operation  in  man."  In  a  memoir  written  by  a 
Swedenborgian  layman  for  the  '  History  of  the  Re- 
ligious Denominations  in  the  United  States,'  the 
following  explanation  is  given  of  the  peculiar  opin- 
ions of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  on  the  subject  of 
the  Godhead: — "  We  say,  then,  that  we  know  of  no 
son  of  God  born  from  eternity.  That  title  should 
alone  be  predicated  of  the  human  nature  born  in 
time  (Luke  i.  35),  at  first  lu'ojierly  termed  the  son 
of  Mary,  though  afterwards  changed.  Pliysiologists 
know  that  a  man  receives  his  soul  from  his  father, 
and  his  body  from  his  mother.  As  the  latter  was 
lu-oduced  without  the  intervention  of  an  earthly  fa- 
ther (Luke  i.  20 — 25),  our  Lord  could  have  had 
nothing  corresponding  with  a  human  soul ;  but  was 
animated  diiectly  by  the  Divinity  instead.  (Mai.  iii. 
1  ;  com.  John  ii.  21  ;  Heh.  x.  5.)  We  likewise  be- 
lieve that  the  human  mind  has  three  several  degrees; 
the  natural,  serving  as  tlie  basis  of  the  other  two, 
which  are  successively  opened.  His  body  or  Ini- 
manity,  including  the  natural  mind,  being  derived 
from  an  imperfect  mother,  partook  of  her  infinnity 
(Job  xiv.  4),  was  subject  to  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  1 
— 8,  xxii.  18;  Heb.  iv.  15;  com.  Jas.  i.  13;  and 
Exod.  xxxiii.  20);  and  had  tendency  to  sin.  It  was 
by  submitting  to  temptation  in  all  possible  variety, 
and  by  a  successful  resistance  in  every  case,  that  this 
human  nature  was  perfected  (Heb.  ii.  10,  18),  glori- 
fied  (John  xiii.  31,  32,  xvii.  15,  xii.   27,  28;  Luke 
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xxiv.  26;,  or  nmde  divine.  Tliis  procefs  was  gnubi- 
al  (Luke  ii.  40,  W),  niu)  any  seeiiiiiig  liifffience  be- 
tween tlie  Failiei-  and  liinisclf  was  prcvioii!!  to  lis 
coni|ilcrlc)n.  Iiideod,  liis  wliole  lite  was  a  coinlmt 
Willi  Bii  infernal  inHnenoe  (Isa.  Ixiii.  1—9,  hix.  IC, 
17,20;  .ler.  xlvi.  5,  10;  I's.  xlv.  4— 7 ;  Jolni  xii. 
31.  xvi.  11,  xvii.  33;  Lnkc  x.  18;  Kev.  i.  18),  in 
wliicli  he  was  progressively  victorions,  not  for  liiin- 
self  alone,  but  for  man  also,  on  the  true  principle  of 
overcoming  evil  with  good.  Tlie  leinlency  of  llie 
soul  is  generally  to  assimilate  tlie  body  to  itseli'. 
In  liis  case,  when  the  principles  of  the  inthni  liu 
inanity,  with  their  corresponding  forms,  were  succes- 
sively put  off  during  teniplalions,  divine  forms  were 
put  on  in  their  stead.  The  last  temptation  was  the 
passion  of  the  cross,  when  the  warl'are  was  finished 
(John  xix.  30),  and  the  union  between  the  hinn;in 
and  the  divine  nature  was  complete  and  reciprocal 
(John  xvii.  10,  21).  From  theneeforlh  his  DlVtNF. 
Hu.M.\NiTy  became  the  fit  residence,  the  ajipropriate 
organ  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Jiein  divine 
intluence,  operates  throughout  creation  (John  vii. 
39,  XX.  22).  And  thereafter  all  appearance  of  [ler- 
soiialily  separate  from  the  Father  is  merged  in  this 
indissuhihle  union  ;  or  rallicr,  he  is  Me  person  of  the 
Father  (Ileh.  i.  .3).  His  sufferings,  which  had  no 
merit  as  such,  and  could  not  satisfy  a  benevolent 
Parent,  were  not  penal,  nor  siibstiliilcd.  but  merely 
incidental  to  hU  c/ianr/e-:  of  slate  and  his  intense  anx- 
iety, bordering  on  despair,  during  his  hnmiliatioM, 
and  were  endured  by  him  to  represent  the  state  of 
the  church  at  that  time,  and  in  all  ages,  when  it  re- 
jects or  falsities  Ills  truth,  and  'does  despite  to  the 
spirit  of  his  grace.'  His  merit  consisted  in  that  ex- 
ercise of  divine  power  and  virtue,  whereby  he  glori- 
fied human  nature  in  himself,  and  healed,  restored, 
and  elevated  it  into  newue.ss  of  lite  in  his  creatures. 
This  merit  of  righteousness  is  a  satisfaction  to  his 
Father,  because  it  answers  the  cravings  of  the  di- 
vine love  within  him. 

'•Here,  then,  is  the  one  God  in  one  person;  in 
whom,  nevertheless,  we  acknowledge  a  trinity;  for 
llie  Father  dwells  in  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Sjiirit 
proceedsyjom  Him,  as  the  divine  I^ove  dwells  in  the 
divine  Wisdom,  and  the  Spirit  of  Tniili  proceeds 
from  it." 

The  view  thus  given  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
of  all  other  Christian  churches,  whether  Romanist 
or  I'rotestant.  The  language  of  Scripture  concern, 
ing justification  and  redemjition  is  invested  with  a 
meaning  altogether  diflerent  from  that  which  is 
usually  assigned  to  them.  It  is  denied,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  that  the  Father  in  his  wrath 
condennied  the  hiimiui  race,  and  in  his  mercy  sent 
his  Son  to  bear  their  curse.  It  is  denied  and 
declared  to  be  a  fnnd.Hinental  error  to  believe  that 
the  snfleiings  of  Christ  on  the  cross  were  the  re- 
den. ptimi  of  his  pe<i|>le.  The  doctrine  of  imputed 
rigl.teousne.ss  is  distinctly  denied,  and  declared  to  be 


asnbversiiMi  of  the  Divine  order.  Mediation,  Inter- 
cession, Atonement,  I'lopitiation,  are  alleged  to  be 
forms  of  speech  "expressive  of  the  approach  which 
is  opened  to  God,  and  of  the  grace  commimiealed 
from  God,  by  means  of  His  hmnanily."  Snedcn- 
borg  taught  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  Jeliovah  as- 
sumed liuninn  nature  to  redeem  and  save  mankind, 
by  subjugating  the  hells  and  restoring  to  order  the 
heavens.  Kvery  victoiy  gained  by  Christ  over  the 
temptations  to  which  he  was  exposed  weakened  the  | 
powers  of  evil  everywhere.  This  victoiy  of  the  Sa- 
viour is  our  victory,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  able, 
believing  in  him,  to  resist  and  \aiiqiiish  evil.  Re- 
demption Swedenborg  believed  to  be  wrought  for  UR 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  wrought  in  us;  and  that  our 
sins  are  forgiven  just  in  proportion  as  we  arc  re- 
clainieil  from  them. 

In  regard  to  a  future  state,  and  the  condition  of  the 
soul  after  death,  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  ditVer 
from  those  of  all  other  chinches.  They  are  thus  de- 
cribed  by  the  American  layman  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted: — "When  death — which  is  not  in  it- 
self a  curse,  but  a  natural  stage  in  the  progress  of 
man  that  terminates  his  probationary  state, — when 
death  once  seiiarates  the  soul  from  the  material 
hddv,  the  hitter  will  never  be  resinned  (1  Cor.  X'. 
.50;' Matt.  xxii.  31,  32;  Phil.  i.  21,  23;  Luke  xxiii. 
4.3;  com.  Rev.  ii.  7);  and  the  former  rises  up  a 
s|iiriuial  body,  in  a  spiritual  world,  adapted  to  its 
new  and  permanent  condition  (Luke  xvi.  22 — 24, 
ix.  30;  1  Cm-,  xv.  44;  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9).  Indeed, 
the  spirit  is  the  man  himself;  and  most  men,  being 
of  mixed  character,  enter,  at  death,  the  intermediate 
slate,  or  first  receptacle  of  departed  spirits.  Here 
dissimulation  is  not  long  permitted.  The  hypocrite 
is  btrijiiied  of  his  mask — erring  piety  is  instructed  in 
the  truth.  After  abiding  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
develop  the  real  sliite,  the  individual  is  advanced 
to  heaven,  or  descends  to  hell,  and  becomes  an  '  ,hii- 
gel '  or  '  devil' accordingly.  We  know  of  no  other 
classes  entitled  to  those  names  respectively  (Jiid:;. 
xiii.  6,  10,  11  ;  Dan.  ix.  21  ;  Micah  xvi.  5;  John 
XX.  12;  Rev.  xxi.  17,  xxii.  8,  9.)  We  recognize  no 
other  intelligent  and  rational  beings  in  the  universe, 
but  God,  and  the  hiiinan  nice  in  pcr|ietiial  progress 
or  descent.  We  cannot  conceive  of  an  livbrid,  apo- 
cryph.il,  winged  order  superior  to  men  ;  least  of  all 
would  we  ascribe,  with  Milton,  .some  of  the  liighe.st 
aliribiiles  of  divinity  to  the  devil  I  The  two  iirand 
divisions  of  human  kind  are  those  which  are  marked 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  atlections  or  of  the  intel- 
lect. AVithin  these  limits  the  modilications  of  chnr- 
:icter  are  innumerable.  As  many  classes  are  formed 
in  the  other  lite,  where  like  consorts  with  like. 
Here,  too,  a  like  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
kingdom  of  the  good  and  the  kingdom  of  the  wise. 
And  we  are  told  there  are  three  gradations  in  each, 
answering  to  the  three  degrees  of  the  mind,  or  to 
those  angels  whose  Jiredoniinating  characteristic  is 
respectively   \o\e,  wisdom,  or  simple  obedience   to 
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w!i;it  is  gou(i  iiiiii  true.     And  iuialoijous  diftereiices 
mid  grades  oliiaiu  among  tlie  inrernals." 

Tlie  Swedenborgiaris  inaiiitaiii  tliat  tliere  is  a  last 
judgment  bolli  particidafand  general ;  llie  t'orniei'  re- 
lating to  an  individual  of  tlie  cluncli,  and  tlie  latter  to 
tliecluircliconsideredcollectively.  Tlie  lastjudgineiit, 
as  it  relates  to  an  individnal,  takes  place  at  deatli ; 
tlie  last  judgment,  as  it  relates  to  tlie  cliurcli  coUee- 
lively  considered,  takes  place  wlien  there  is  no  longer 
any  genuine  failh  and  love  in  it,  whereby  it  ceases 
to  be  a  church.  Thus  the  last  judgiiient  of  the  Jesv- 
isli  church  took  place  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
accordingly  he  said,  "Now  is  the  judgment  of  this 
world,  now  is  the  prince  of  this  world  cast  out." 
The  last  judgment  of  the  Christian  churcli  foretold 
by  the  Lord  in  the  Gospels,  and  by  John  in  the 
Revelations,  took  place,  according  to  Swedenborg,  in 
A.  D.  1757  ;  the  former  heaven  and  earth  are  now 
therefore  passed  away;  the  "New  Jerusalem"  iiien- 
lioned  in  the  Apocalypse  has  come  down  from  hea- 
ven in  the  form  of  the  "  New  Church  ;"  and  conse- 
quently the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  lias  even  now 
been  realized  in  a  spiritual  sense  by  tlie  exhibition 
of  His  power  and  gh.>ry  in  the  New  Church  thus 
established. 

In  regard  to  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Swedenborg  says,  in  his  work  on  True  Christian 
Religion: — "Since  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  him 
self  in  person  (to  the  world),  which  has  just  been 
shown  to  be  impossible,  and  yet  he  has  foretold  that 
he  would  come  and  establish  a  New  Cluirch,  which 
is  the  New  Jerusalem,  it  follows  that  be  will  effect 
this  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  man,  who  is  able 
not  only  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  that  church  in 
bis  understanding,  but  also  to  make  llicni  known  by 
the  press.  Tliatthe  Lord  manilesled  himself  before 
me  his  servant,  that  he  sent  me  on  this  office,  and 
afterwards  opened  the  sight  of  my  .spirit,  and  so  let 
me  into  the  spiritual  world,  permitting  me  to  see  the 
lieavens  and  the  hells,  and  also  to  converse  with  an- 
gels and  spirits;  and  this  now  conlinually  for  many 
years,  I  attest  in  truth  ;  and  farther,  that  from  the 
Hist  day  of  my  call  to  this  office,  I  have  never  re- 
ceived anything  apjiertaiiiiiig  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
church  from  any  angel,  but  from  the  Lord  alone, 
whilst  I  was  rea<ling  the  Word." 

The  uniform  declaration  of  Swedenborg  was  that 
his  doctrine  was  revealed  from  heaven.  But  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  immediale  change 
ill  church  organizalion,  and  accordingly  he  adhered 
to  the  Lutheran  communion  till  bis  death,  which 
happened  in  1772.  His  works,  liowever,  were 
highly  prized  by  a  few  friends  who  survived  him, 
not  only  in  his  native  country,  but  in  Germany  and 
Britain.  In  December  1783,  a  meeting  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  liis  writings  was  called  in  Loudon  by  ad- 
vertisement. Five  individuals  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation, and,  wishing  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
the  docirines  of  Swedenborg,  they  continued  their 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  conversation 


at  regular  intervals  during  several  years,  in  tlie 
coiir.-e  of  which  their  number  had  increased  to  up- 
wards of  thirty.  At  length,  in  April  1787,  tliey  re- 
solved to  form  themselves  into  a  society.  Two  of 
their  number  who  had  been  preachers  in  connection 
with  the  AVesleyan  IMeihodists,  oftered  themselves 
as  ministers  of  the  new  faith.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  that  some  one  should  be  selected  to  per- 
forin the  solemn  rite  of  ordination.  Acting  on  the 
precedent  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  they 
made  lue  of  the  lot.  The  lot  fell  upon  Robert 
Ilindmaish,  who  accordingly  ordained  the  tiist  Swe- 
deiiborgian  ministers  by  an  appropriate  form. 

Tlius  commenced  the  New  Jerusalem  Ciiurch  as  a 
separate  Clnistian  body.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  which  .sanctions  any  pariicn- 
lai  I'orin  of  church  governinent,  but  the  system  gra- 
dually developed  itself  as  the  body  increased.  The 
clergy  are  now  divided  into  the  three  orders  of  min- 
isters, pastors,  and  ordaining  ministers.  The  sec- 
ond, in  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  first,  performs 
others  usually  indicated  by  his  title,  and  also  admin- 
isters the  Lord's  Supper.  The  peculiar  duty  of  the 
third  is  to  institute  societies,  ordain  other  minister.s, 
and  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  represenlative 
bodies  of  the  church.  Within  a  small  district  this 
is  c;illed  an  association  ;  within  a  large,  it  is  termed 
in  England  a  coiil'erence,  in  America,  a  conveniion. 
The  conference  meets  aiinnally,  composed  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen  ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  being 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  congregations  which 
they  respectively  represent.  Societies  of  from  twelve 
to  lifty  members  send  one  delegate ;  those  of  from 
filty  to  a  hundred  send  two  ;  and  those  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  send  three.  The  following  articles  of 
faith  were  drawn  up  by  the  annual  conference  in 
England  as  an  exhibition  of  the  chief  doctrines  held 
by  the  New  Jerusalem  Church: — 

'■1.  That  Jehovah  God,  the  Creator  and  Preser- 
ver of  heaven  and  earth,  is  Love  itself,  and  Wisdom 
Itsell',  or  Good  Itself,  and  Truth  Itself:  That  lie  is 
One  both  in  Kssence  and  in  Person,  in  whom,  nev- 
ertheless, is  the  Divine  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  the  essential  Divinity,  the 
Divine  liunianity,  and  the  Divine  Proceeding,  an- 
swering to  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  ojierative 
energy  in  man  :  And  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  is  that  God. 

"2.  That  Jehovah  God  himself  descended  from 
heaven,  as  Divine  Truth,  which  is  the  Word,  and 
took  njiou  him  Human  Nature,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  from  man  the  powers  of  hell,  and  restoring 
to  order  all  things  in  the  Spiritual  world,  and  ail 
things  in  the  Cliurch  :  That  he  removed  from  man 
the  powers  of  hell,  by  combats  against  and  victories 
over  them,  in  which  consisted  the  great  work  of  Re- 
demption :  That  by  the  same  acts,  which  were  his 
temptations,  the  last  of  which  was  the  passion  of 
the  cross,  be  united,  in  his  Humanity,  Divine  Truth 
to  Divine  Good,  or  Divine  Wisdom  to  Divine  Love, 
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and  so  returned  into  liis  Divinity  in  wliicli  lie  was 
from  cleiiiity,  together  wiili.  and  in,  liis  Glmiiied 
Humanity ;  wlicnce  lie  for  ever  keeps  the  internal 
powers  in  suhjection  to  himself:  And  that  all  who 
believe  in  him,  wiih  the  understanding,  frotn  the 
heart,  and  live  accordingly,  will  be  saved. 

'•3.  That  the  sacred  Scripliue,  or  Word  of  God, 
is  Divine  Truth  Itself;  containing  a  Spiritual  seii.-e 
heretofore  unknown,  whence  it  is  divinely  inspired 
and  holy  in  everv  syllable ;  as  well  as  a  literal  sense, 
which  is  the  basis  of  its  spiritual  sense,  and  in  wliicli 
Divine  Truth  is  in  its  fulness,  its  sanctity,  and  its 
power:  thus  that  it  is  accoinuiodatpd  to  the  appre- 
hension both  of  angels  and  men  :  Tiiat  the  sjiiritual 
and  natural  senses  are  united,  bv  correspondences. 
like  soul  and  body,  every  natural  expression  and 
image  answering  to.  and  including,  a  spiritual  and 
divine  idea:  And  thus  that  the  Word  is  the  medium 
of  communication  with  heaven,  and  of  conjunction 
with  the  Lord. 

"4.  That  the  government  of  the  Lord's  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom  is  the  Divine  Providence  ;  which 
is  universal,  exercised  according  to  certain  fixed 
laws  of  Order,  and  extending  to  the  minutest  partic- 
ulars of  the  life  of  all  men,  both  of  the  good  and  of 
the  evil:  That  in  all  its  operations  it  has  respect  lo 
what  is  iniinite  and  eternal,  and  makes  no  accomit  of 
things  transitory  but  as  they  are  subservient  to  eter- 
nal ends;  thus,  that  it  maiidy  consists  with  man,  in 
the  connection  of  things  temporal  with  things  eter- 
nal ;  for  that  the  continual  aim  of  the  Lord,  by  his 
Divine  Providence,  is  to  join  man  to  himself,  and 
himself  to  man,  that  he  may  be  able  lo  give  him  the 
felicities  of  eternal  life:  And  that  the  laws  of  per- 
mission are  also  the  laws  of  the  Divine  ProvideU'C 
since  evil  cannot  be  prevented  without  destroying 
the  nature  of  man  as  an  accountable  agent;  and  be- 
cause, also,  it  cannot  be  removed  unless  it  be  known, 
and  cannot  be  known  unless  it  appear:  Thus,  th:it 
110 evil  is  permitted  but  to  prevent  a  greater;  and  all 
is  overruled  by  the  Lord's  Divine  Providence,  for 
the  greatest  possible  go<id. 

"5.  That  man  i.s  not  life,  but  is  only  a  recipient 
of  life  from  the  Lord,  who,  as  he  is  Ijove  Itself,  and 
Wisdom  Itself,  is  also  Life  Itself;  which  life  is  com- 
municated by  influx  to  all  in  the  spiritual  world, 
whether  belonging  lo  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  to  all  in 
the  natural  world;  but  is  received  dilieremly  by 
'  every  one,  according  to  his  quality  and  consequent 
state  of  reception. 

"  6.  That  man,  during  his  abode  in  the  world,  i.s, 
as  to  his  spirit,  in  the  midst  between  heaven  and 
hell,  acted  upon  by  influences  from  both,  and  thus  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  spiritual  equilibrium  between  good 
and  evil ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  enjoys  free- 
will, or  freedom  of  choice,  in  spiritual  things  as  well 
as  in  natuial,  and  possesses  the  capacity  of  either 
turning  himself  to  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom,  or 
turning  himself  away  from  the  Lord,  and  connecting 
I     liimself  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness:  And   thai, 


unless  man  had  such  freedom  of  choice,  (he  Word 
would  be  of  no  use,  the  Church  would  be  a  mere 
name,  man  would  possess  nothing  by  virtue  of  which 
he  could  be  conjoined  to  the  Lord,  and  the  cause  of 
evil  would  be  clnirgeable  on  God  himself. 

"7.  That  man  at  this  day  is  born  iiilo  evil  of  all 
kinds,  or  with  tendencies  towards  it:  That,  therefore,  in 
order  lo  his  enteringthekingilom  of  heaven,  he  must  be 
regenerated  or  created  anew  ;  which  great  work  is  ef- 
fected in  a  jnogressive  manner,  by  the  Lord  alone,  by 
charity  and  faith  .as  mediums,  during  man's  co-ope- 
ration: That  as  all  men  are  redeeme<l,  all  are  capable 
of  being  regenerated,  and  consequently  saved,  every 
one  according  to  his  state  :  And  that  the  regenerated 
man  is  in  communion  wiili  the  angels  of  heaven,  and 
the  unregenerate  with  the  spirits  of  hell  :  But  that 
no  one  is  condemned  for  hereditary  evil,  any  further 
than  as  he  m.akes  it  his  own  by  actual  lite;  whence 
all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  special  means  being 
provided  by  the  Lord  in  the  other  lite  tor  that  pur- 
pose. 

"8.  That  Repentance  is  the  first  heginm'ng  of  the 
Church  in  man  ;  and  that  it  consists  in  a  man's  ex- 
ainining  himself,  both  in  regard  to  his  deeds  and  his 
intentions,  in  knowing  and  acknowledging  his  sins, 
confessing  them  before  the  Lord,  sujiplicaling  him 
for  aid,  and  beginning  a  new  life:  That  to  this  end, 
all  evils,  whether  of  atlection,  of  thought,  or  of  life, 
are  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned  as  sins  against  God, 
and  because  they  ]iroceed  from  infernal  spirils,  who 
ill  the  aggregate  are  called  the  Devil  and  Satan  ;  and 
that  good  affections,  good  thoughts,  and  good  actions, 
.are  to  be  cherished  and  pcrl'ormed,  becjiuse  they  are 
of  God  and  iVoin  God  :  That  these  things  are  to  be 
done  by  man  as  of  himself;  nevertheless,  under  the 
acknowledgment  and  belief,  that  it  is  from  the  l.iOrd, 
operating  in  him  and  by  him:  That  so  far  as  man 
shuns  evils  as  sins,  so  far  they  are  removed,  remitted, 
or  forgiven  ;  so  far  also  he  does  good,  not  from  him- 
self, but  from  the  Lord;  and  in  the  same  degree  he 
loves  truth,  has  faith,  and  is  a  spiritual  man:  And 
that  the  Decalogue  teaches  what  evils  are  sins. 

"9.  That  Ch.arily.  Faith,  and  Good  Works  are 
unitedly  neces.sary  lo  man's  salvation;  since  charily 
without  I'aitli,  is  not  spiritual  but  natural;  and  lailh 
without  charity,  is  not  living  but  dead;  ami  both 
charity  and  faith  without  good  works,  are  merely 
mental  and  perishable  things,  because  without  n.se 
or  fixedness:  And  that  nothing  of  faith,  of  charilv, 
or  of  good  works  is  of  man,  but  that  all  is  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  merit  is  his  alone. 

"10.  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Sujiper  are 
sacraments  of  divine  inslitulion,  and  are  to  be  per- 
manenily  observed;  Baptism  being  an  external 
medium  of  inlroduclion  into  the  Church,  and  a  sign 
representative  of  man's  pmification  and  regeneration; 
and  the  Holy  Supper  being  .an  external  medium,  lo 
those  who  receive  it  worthily,  of  introduction,  as  lo 
spirit  into  heaven,  and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord, 
of  which  also  it  is  a  sign  and  seal. 
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"IL  Tliat  immediately  after  dealli,  svliicli  is  only 
a  putting  off  of  the  material  body,  never  to  be  re- 
sumed, man  rises  again  in  a  spiritual  or  substantial 
body,  in  wliicli  be  continues  to  live  to  eternity;  iu 
heaven,  if  his  ruling  afi'ectioiis,  and  tlience  his  life, 
have  been  good  ;  and  in  liell,  if  liis  ruling  alVections, 
and  thence  liis  life,  have  been  evil. 

'■12.  That  now  is  the  time  of  tlie  Second  Advent 
of  tlie  Lord,  wliich  is  a  coming,  not  in  Person,  but 
in  the  power  and  glory  of  Ids  Holy  Word :  Tliat  it 
is  attended,  like  Ins  tirst  coming,  witli  the  restoration 
to  order  of  all  tldngs  in  the  spiritual  world,  wljere 
the  wondertul  divine  operation,  connnonly  expected 
under  the  name  of  tlie  Last  Judgment,  has  in  conse- 
quence been  performed  ;  and  with  the  preparing  of 
the  way  for  a  New  Clnn-ch  on  the  earth, — the  tirst 
Christian  Clun-cli  having  spiritually  come  to  its  end 
or  consunnnation,  tlu'ougli  evils  of  life  and  errors  of 
doctrine,  as  foretold  by  the  Lord  iu  the  Gospels: 
And  that  this  New  or  Second  Chrisiian  Churcli, 
wliich  will  be  the  Crown  of  all  Churches,  and  will 
stand  for  ever,  is  what  was  representatively  seen  by 
Jolni,  when  he  beheld  tlie  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem, 
descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 

Of  late  years  tlie  Swedenborgians  are  believed  to 
have  made  numerous  additions  to  their  body.  In 
1822,  at  the  conference  held  in  Manchester,  there 
were  eight  ministers  and  thirty-seven  lay  delegates 
re|iresenting  twenty-four  congregations.  At  the 
census  of  1851,  the  number  of  congregations  was 
ascertained  to  be  Hfty;  of  which  the  greater  number 
were  iu  Laiicasliire  and  Yorkshire.  The  number  of 
churches,  Iiowever,  is  alleged  by  the  Swedenborgians 
to  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  to  wliicli 
their  opinions  prevail;  numbers  connected  witli  other 
clmrches  being  understood  to  agree  with  them  in 
their  most  proniineiit  doctrines. 

Disciples  of  Swedenborg  are  to  be  found  scattered 
tlirotighout  almost  every  part  of  Cliristeiidom;  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  wliere  religious  tolera- 
tion is  but  imiierfectly  enjoyed,  they  generally  remain 
connected  with  the  national  cliurclies.  The  first 
American  niini.-ter  in  connection  with  the  body  was 
ordained  in  1798,  since  which  time  the  societies  have 
been  making  gradual  progress.  For  twenty  years 
or  more  tlie  New  Church  in  the  United  Slates  was 
annually  represented  in  one  convention.  In  a  terri- 
tory so  extended  this  arrangement  was  found  to  be 
inconvenient  to  many  residing  at  a  distance;  and 
accordingly  there  are  now  tliree  conventions,  the 
Eastern,  the  Middle,  and  the  Western.  The  first  of 
these  represents  societies;  the  otlier  two  are  asso- 
ciations both  of  societies  and  individuals,  for  the 
promotion  of  general  objects. 

Must  of  the  societies  botli  iu  Europe  and  America 
use  a  form  of  worship,  public  and  private.  Tliat 
whicli  was  tirst  used  iu  England  was  a  mudilicalion 
of  the  National  Churcli  service.  Tliey  have  now  a 
special   liturgy   of  their   own,   and   a   collection  of 


hymns  and  prayers  suited  to  their  peculiar  views; 
but  no  particular  form  or  ritual  Is  considered  to  be 
binding  on  each  society.  Tlie  present  American 
service  is  simple,  and  consists  enlirely  of  selections 
from  Scripture,  with  chaunts  and  glorifications;  but 
some  of  tlie  societies  use  liymus  and  [>arts  of  the 
English  liturgy  in  their  service.  The  accredited 
organ  of  tlie  New  Church  in  Britain  is  the  '  Intel- 
lectual Repository,'  published  in  London;  and  that 
of  the  New  Churcli  in  America  is  the  '  New  Jeru- 
salem Magazine,'  published  in  Boston.  The  prin- 
cipal societies  for  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Cliurcli  in  Britain  are  the  "Swedenborg  Print- 
ing Society,''  established  in  1810,  and  the  "Mission- 
ary and  Tract  Society,"  estalilislied  in  1821.  Mis- 
sionaries are  employed  in  ditVereiit  parts  of  England. 
At  the  last  census  five  churches  were  represented  as 
existing  in  Scotland  belonging  to  the  NewCliuich; 
but  the  number  of  adherents  amount  probably  at 
most  to  a  few  hundreds. 

SWISS  REFOK.MED  CHURCHES.  See  Hel- 
vetic ReFOEMLD  CllURCHISS. 

SYMBOLICAL  BOOKS,  subordinate  standards 
containing  iu  a  condensed  form  the  principal  doc- 
trines believed  by  particular  sections  of  the  Christian 
cliurcli.     See  CrniiiD. 

SY'NAGOGUE  (from  Gr.  sunago,  to  assemble), 
a  Jewish  place  of  worsliip.  In  its  primary  meaning 
the  word  denotes  an  assembly  in  general;  and  hence 
we  find  the  expression  in  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
'•  the  synagogue  of  Satan."  Nowhere  throughout 
tlie  Sacred  Scriptures,  however,  does  the  word  occur 
in  its  restricted  meaning;  the  only  recognised  places 
for  religious  worsliip  under  the  Old  Testament  being 
the  tabernacle,  and  afierwards  the  temple.  The 
learned  are  divided  In  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of 
Jewish  synagogues.  Some  inainialn  tliat  these  were 
the  ordinarv  places  of  worshlii  and  devotion  even 
during  the  existence  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  first 
temple;  while  others  allege  that  there  were  no 
svnagogues  before  the  return  from  the  captivity  and 
the  bu'lding  of  the  second  temple.  This  difference 
of  opinion  Is  in  all  probability  to  be  explained  by  the 


circumstance,  tliat  syiiii 


igogiies  iiiav 


have  existed  even 


at  an  early  period,  though  under  anotlier  name.  It 
is  a  common  saying  among  tlie  Jews,  that  where 
tiiere  is  no  book  of  the  law  there  can  be  no  syna- 
gogue ;  and  the  reason  of  such  a  saying  is  self  evi- 
dent, because  the  principal  part  of  the  synagogue 
service  was  the  reading  of  the  law.  Now  many 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  show  that  the  copies 
of  the  law  were  exceedingly  rare  before  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity;  and  the  piesumption  therefore  is, 
tliat  synagogues  also  must  have  been  rare.  But 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  ordinary  places  of  worship  were  found  in 
Judea  during  the  time  of  tlie  Maccabees;  and  from 
the  days  of  tlie  Asmoiieau  princes  tliey  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  Holy  Land,  that,  as  the 
rabbins  inforin  us,  there  were  480  in  Jerusalem  alone. 
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SYXAGOGUR. 


To  consliliile  a  C(iii;;rcg;iti()ii  among  llie  Jews  for 
llie  celebration  of  [iiiblic  worsliip,  it  is  loqiiiied,  ac- 
cording to  till!  decisions  of  llie  Ualjl)is,  lliat  tliere  be 
at  least  ten  males  who  liave  passed  tlie  iliirteenili 
year  of  their  age.  Wlien  it  lias  been  arranged  lliat 
a  synagogue  is  to  be  erected,  it  itiiist  be  built  in  llie 
most  elevated  part  of  llie  city.  No  particular  form 
is  laid  down  lor  llie  outward  structure  of  a  synagogue, 
but  llie  walls  inside  are  eitlier  wainscotted  or  wliile- 
waslied ;  and  on  tliein  are  inscribed  suitable  lexis  of 
Scripture.  In  the  middle  of  the  syiiagogne  is  the 
desk  or  pulpit,  enclosed  with  rails,  within  wliicli  may 
be  accoininodated  three  or  four  persons.  From  this 
place  the  book  of  the  law,  after  having  been  unfolded 
with  great  .solemnity,  is  read  to  the  jieople.  The 
principal  object  in  the  synagogue  is  a  veiled  chest,  or 
ark,  representing  ibc^  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which 
are  kept  the  manuscripts  of  the  law  and  other  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  use  in  public  worship. 
Tlie  congregation  sit  wiih  llieir  faces  towards  the 
ark,  the  upper  .seals  being  occui)ied  by  the  rulers 
and  rabbis.  The  seats  nearest  the  ark  are  generally 
purchased  by  the  rich  .lews  at  a  large  price.  Lamps 
and  chandeliers  are  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
building;  and  small  boxes  are  placed  at  or  near  the 
doors  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  for  the  poor. 
During  the  .synagogue  service  the  Jewish  women  sit 
apart  from  the  men  in  a  latticed  gallery,  where  lliey 
can  hear  the  service  without  being  seen.  The  ark 
is  placed  opposite  the  door;  and  each  Jew,  on  enter- 
ing, bows  towards  it,  and  during  prayer  looks  in  that 
direction. 

The  days  on  which  tlic  Jews  etigage  in  the  wor- 
sliiji  of  the  syn.igogue  are  Monday,  the  evening  of 
Friday,  which  is  the  Jewish  Sabbath  eve,  and  Satur- 
day, which  is  the  Jewi.sh  Sabb.atli.  The  Talmud 
asserts  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  things  ajipointed 
by  Ezra,  that  three  days  should  never  be  sutTered  to 
pass  without  some  ]iortion  of  the  law  being  read  in 
the  svnagogiie.  The  Rabbis  aflhin  that  Thursday  was 
the  day  when  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount  the 
second  time  to  pacify  God's  anger  for  the  golden 
calf,  and  Monday  was  the  d.-iy  when  he  returned, 
therefore  Mondays  and  Thursdays  were  the  days 
appointed.  In  some  places  Thursday  is  a  .synagogue 
day.  The  Jewish  festivals  are  also  observed  jmb- 
licly  in  the  .synagogue.  The  service  of  the  .syna- 
gogue is  conducted  three  times  a-day,  morning, 
noon,  .and  night,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  David,  Psalm  Iv.  17,  "  Evening,  and  morning, 
and  at  noon,  will  I  pray,  and  cry  aloud ;  and  he 
shall  hear  my  voice."  The  institution  of  morning 
prayer  is  attributed  by  the  Jews  to  Abr.aham,  as  in 
Gen.  xix.  27,  "  And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  llie 
morning  to  the  jilace  where  he  stood  before  the 
Lord;"  that  of  the  noon,  or  rather  afieruoon  prayer.s 
to  Isaac,  as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  6.3,  ".And  Isaac  went  out 
to  meditate  in  the  field  at  even  tide;  and  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  the  camels  were 
coming;"  and  that  of  the  evening  prayer  to  Jacob, 


for  llie  rabbins  render  Gen.  xxviii.  11,  "  Jle  lighted 
upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there  all  night," 
as  meaning  that  he  piayed  there.  The  hours  of 
miMiiing  and  evening  service  are  nine  o'clock 
forenoon  and  three  afternoon  of  our  lime,  corre- 
sjionding  to  the  hours  of  llie  daily  morning  and 
evening  .sacrifice  in  the  ancient  temple.  Every 
.synagogue  has  a  cliiixsan  or  reader  and  chanter;  one 
or  more  clerks  for  the  management  of  pecuniary  and 
other  matters;  and  one  or  more  persons  whose  duly 
it  is  to  clean  the  jilace,  to  trim  the  lamps,  light  the 
candles,  open  and  shut  the  doors,  keep  the  kevs, 
and  atlend  at  all  times  of  prayer.  There  are  also 
wardens  appointed  to  manage  the  general  concerns 
of  the  congregation. 

The  government  of  the  .synagogue  has  varied  at 
diilerenl  limes.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord  each  syna- 
gogue had  three  rulers,  whose  office  is  thus  ex- 
plained:— "The  office  of  the  three  rulers  was  to  de- 
cide the  dilTerences  which  arose  among  the  members, 
and  to  lake  care  that  the  worship  of  God  was  regu- 
larly performed.  This  court  of  three  was  invested 
with  power  to  inflict  corporeal  punislimenl,  such  .as 
scourging,  but  could  iu)t  inflict  capital  pum'shinciil. 
They  decided  in  causes  relative  to  pecuniary  mat- 
ters, thel'ts,  losses,  restitutions,  ravishing,  enticing, 
admission  of  proselytes,  laying  on  of  hands,  and  sev- 
eral other  matters,  bolh  of  a  civil  and  a  i-cligious 
nature.  This  court  of  three,  in  all  probability,  was 
appointed  by  the  aiilhorily  of  the  apostles,  therefore 
Paul  cliided  the  Corinthian  church,  saying,  '  Dare 
any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another,  go  to 
law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints  ! 
Know  ye  not  that  saints  shall  judge  angels?  How 
much  more  lliings  which  pertain  to  this  lite?  I 
speak  to  your  shame.  Is  it  so  that  there  is  not 
among  you,  no,  not  one,  that  shall  be  able  to  judge 
between  his  brethren?'  Besides  this  court  of  three, 
there  was  one  jirincipal  ruler  called  the  bishop  of  the 
congregation,  or  the  angel  of  ihe  church.  His  office 
was  lo  ofl'er  prayers  for  the  whole  congregalion,  to 
which  all  answered  amen  ;  and  to  preach,  if  there 
was  no  other  jierson  present  to  officiate.  The  read- 
ing of  Ihe  law  was  not  projierly  his  business  ;  but 
every  Sabbath  lie  called  out  seven  from  among  the 
members  of  the  synagogue,  and  other  days  fewer,  la 
perform  that  part  of  the  public  service.  But  lie 
stood  by  the  person  who  read,  in  order  to  see  that 
he  read  correctly,  and  if  be  went  wrong  he  inter- 
rupted and  corrected  him.  Hence  he  w.as  denomi- 
nated an  overseer.  He  also  took  particular  care 
that  all  the  pans  of  the  holy  service  should  be  per- 
formed wiihoiil  the  least  disorder  or  indeceiicv. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  chief  ruler  called  out  to 
read  w.as  the  following.  .\  jiriest  was  liist  called, 
then  a  Levite,  if  any  was  present,  and  aflenvardg 
any  of  the  congreg.atioii,  nniil  seven  had  read.  Tra- 
diiion  says  that  upon  the  Sabbath  the  readers  were 
seven,  upon  the  day  of  expiation  six,  upon  holy  days 
five,  upon  the  new  moons  .and  the  great  festivula 
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four,  and  upon  the  second  mid  til'lli  d;i_v  of  every 
week  llii-ee  ;  and  tlie  liiw  wjis  not  allowed  to  be  re;id 
bv  fewer  tlum  tliree  in  snecession." 

Folding  and  unfolding  tlie  law,  bearing  it  in  pro- 
cession through  the  synagogue,  elevating  it  on  the 
altar  that  it  may  be  seen  by  all  the  people  present, 
reading  certain  lessons  on  particnlar  days,  and  other 
public  services,  are  performed  by  various  Jews  at 
diti'crent  times.  Each  of  these  duties  it  is  accounted 
a  liigh  honour  to  perform,  and  such  is  the  competi- 
tion to  obtain  the  privilege,  that  it  is  put  up  to  pub- 
lic auction,  and  often  purcliased  at  a  great  price. 
Numerous  fonns  of  public  prayer,  all  of  tliem  in  He- 
brew, are  prescribed  for  the  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue, as  well  as  for  domestic  and  private  use.  The 
most  solemn  and  important  of  these  public  prayers 
are  called  Shemoneh  Esre/i,  or  the  eighteen  prayers. 
Another  essential  part  of  the  daily  service  is  Kiriath 
S/iema,  or  reading  of  the  S/iC7na,  which  consists  of 
three  portions  of  Scripture.  At  morning  service  the 
people  first  recite  many  collects  privately,  after 
wluch  the  minister,  standing  up,  repeats  tlie  public 
pravers.  Then  the  Chassan  with  great  solemnity 
takes  the  roll  or  book  of  the  law  out  of  the  ark,  and 
lifting  it  up,  shows  it  to  the  people,  who  thereupon 
manit'est  great  joy.  The  roll  is  then  unfolded,  and 
read  in  seven  sections  by  the  same  number  of  reaii- 
ers.  The  reader  recites  the  origin.-il  text  in  Hebrew 
in  a  low  whispering  voice,  and  an  interpreter  by  his 
side  translates  it  aloud  to  the  people.  The  reailing 
of  the  law  is  closed  with  solemn  prayer.  Besides  a 
portion  of  the  law,  a  passage  taken  froin  the  pro- 
phets, called  Haphtorali.  is  also  read.  Any  person 
may  read  it  except  a  female.  After  the  reading  of 
the  Haphtorali,  the  officiating  minister  dismisses  the 
congregation  with  a  blessing,  unless  there  be  some 
one  to  preach,  in  which  case  the  sermon  is  delivered 
before  the  close  of  the  service.  The  afternoon  and 
evening  services  consist  wholly  of  singing  and  pray- 
er, and  are  much  shorter  than  the  morning  service. 

Ainong  the  Jews  the  synagogue  is  called  the  less- 
er sanctuary.  It  is  dedi(^ated  by  solemn  prayer, 
after  which  it  is  accounted  so  sacred,  that  no  one 
mav  even  take  shelter  in  it  from  the  weather. 

SYNAGOGUE  (The  Guf.at),  a  remarkable  con- 
vocation  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  ICzra.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  lumdred  and  twenty  eminent  men,  of 
whom  Ezra  acted  as  president.  Of  the  number 
were  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  Shadracli,  Meshacb,  Abed- 
iiego,  Haggai,  Zachariah,  Malachi,  Mordecai,  and 
Zerulibabel.  Tliis  famous  assembly  determined  the 
question  as  to  the  foreign  wives  referred  to  in  Ezra 
X.  16,  17,  and  had  the  power  of  explaining  the  law, 
and  making  a  hedge  to  it,  or  guarding  against  its 
infringement.  They  also  prepared  a  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  circidated  correct  manuscripts. 
The  Great  Synagogue  was  a  special  and  extraor<li- 
iiary  assemblv,  which  coinmenced  with  Ezra,  and 
ended  with  Uabbi  Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  who 
died  B.  c.  293. 


SYNAXEOS  (Do.MUs),  house  of  assembly,  a 
name  often  apiilied  to  Christian  churches  in  the  re- 
scrijits  of  heal  hen  emperors. 

SYNCELLUS,  a  high  ecclesiastical  ]iersoiiage 
anciently  in  the  Greek  chiirch,  who  was  the  constant 
coinp.inioii  and  inspector  of  a  patriarch,  and  com- 
monly destined  to  be  his  successor.  The  office 
afterwards  degenerated  into  a  mere  dignity  or  title 
of  honour,  conl'erred  by  the  Greek  emperor  on  the 
prelates  themselves. 

SYNCRETISTS.     See  Calixtins. 

SYNECDEMI  (Gr.  fellow-pilgrims),  a  name  given 
by  the  Paulicians,  in  the  ninth  century,  to  ilieir 
teachers,  because  they  were  all  equal  in  rank,  and 
were  distinguished  from  laymen  by  no  rights,  prero- 
gatives, or  insignia. 

SYNERGISTIC  CONTROVERSY,  a  dispute 
which  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  regard  to 
the  question,  whether  or  not  there  is  a.  si/nergeia,  or 
co-operation,  of  man  wiili  God  in  the  work  of  Qon- 
version.  Luther,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  erro:s 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  Paul  that  we  are  ''jiistitied  by  faith,  without  the 
works  of  the  law,"  had  used  language  which  seemed 
to  some  minds  to  convey  the  impression  that  good 
works  were  not  indispensable  to  salvation.  To  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  this  doctrine,  Melanctbon  asserted, 
in  his  revised  Confession  of  1535,  that  good  works 
were  truly  necessary,  but  in  no  sense  nieritor'ous. 
Ill  opposition  to  this  modified  view  of  the  subject, 
Amsdorf  maintained  that  in  this  way  justitictition  by 
mere  grace  was  denied.  In  the  iNTEniM  (wliicli 
see)  an  attempt  was  made,  under  the  iiiHuence  of 
Melanctbon,  to  conciliate  the  Semi-Pelagians  of  that 
day,  by  the  assertion  that  in  conversion  the  will  of 
man  consented  and  conspired  with  the  grace  of  God. 
Pfeffinger  published  a  work  at  Leipsic  in  favour  of 
this  Synergistic  doctrine,  which  was  publicly  ojiposed 
by  Amsdort'.  I'lie  professorsat  Wiitcmberg  took  the 
side  of  Pfeffinger;  the  professors  at  Jena,  on  the 
other  hand,  led  on  by  Fhicius,  endeavoured  to  pro\  e 
that  the  natnral  man  could  never  co-operate  with 
the  Divine  influence  in  the  heart,  but  was  always  in 
0]iposition  to  it.  But  even  at  Jeiia  there  was  a 
party  t'avourable  to  Synergism,  headed  by  Strigelius, 
who,  for  his  opinions,  was  cast  into  jirison.  At 
length  a  public  dispulaiion  was  held  at  Weimar  be- 
tween Strigelius  and  Fliicius,  in  A.  D.  15(30,  respect- 
ing the  natural  power  of  man  to  regenerate  himself, 
and  to  do  good.  In  the  course  of  this  disputation 
Flacius  had  been  driven  to  the  extravagant  assertion 
that  original  sin  was  the  very  essence  or  substance 
of  man.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  church 
condemned  this  doctrine,  judging  it  to  be  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  opinion  of  the  Mnnklieans,  and  thus  at- 
tention was  diverted  from  the  Synergistic  contro- 
versy, which  speedily  dropped.     See  Adiaphorists. 

SYNIA,  an  ancient  Scandinavian  goddess,  who 
presided  over  wisdom  and  prudence. 

SYNOD,   an   assembly   of  ecclesiastical   persons 
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SYNOD  (Holy)— TABERNACLE. 


convened  lor  tlie  imrpose  of  coiisulliiig  on  niiillers  of 
religion.  Of  lliese  lliere  liave  nnuiilly  been  reclconed 
four  kinds:  (1.)  General,  eonsisting  of  clerical  re- 
presenlalives  from  all  quartors;  (2.)  Nutiunal,  con- 
sisting of  ecclesiastics  belonging  lo  one  nation;  (3.) 
Provincial,  consisting  of  ecclesiastics  coiniecied  wiili 
one  province;  and  (-1.)  Diocesan,  consisting  of  eccle- 
siastics coiniected  with  a  single  diocese.  The  term 
synod  is  also  applied  to  a  rresbylerian  cluircli  conrt, 
composed  of  ministers  and  elders  from  the  presb  - 
teries  witliin  its  bounds.  Wliere  there  is  a  general 
assembly  the  synod  is  subordinate  to  it. 

SYNOD  (Holy),  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court 
of  the  Riisso- Greek  Clturch.  It  was  established  by 
the  CEar  I'eter  in  1723.  Its  first  meeting  was  held 
in  Moscow,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  limited  in 
number  to  twelve ;  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  number  of  its  members 
is  entirely  regulated  by  the  Emperor,  witli  the  ad- 
vice of  the  imperial  procurator.  Tlie  Holy  Synod 
usually  consists  of  two  inelropolitans,  two  bishops, 
the  chief  secular  priest  of  the  imperial  staff,  and  the 
following  lay  members,  namely,  the  procmator  or 
attorney,  two  chief  secretaries,  five  secretaries,  and 
a  number  of  clerks.  The  procurator  may  at  any 
time  suspend  (he  execution  of  the  Synod's  decisions; 
and  if  he  see  cause,  lie  may  report  any  case  to  tlie 
Emperor.  It  belongs  to  the  Ilidy  Synod  to  decide 
all  matters  relating  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  and 
to  superintend  the  arrangements  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs;  and  with  this  view  it  requires  from  each 
diocese  a  regular  half-yearly  report  of  the  stale  of 
the  churches  and  schools. 

SYNOD  (Holy  Govkrning),  the  supreme  ec- 
clesiastical court  of  the  orihodox.  Ka.>tern  or  Greek 
Church.  It  was  established  when  Greece  recovered 
its  independence,  in  imitation  of  the  Ilotij  Si/nod  of 
the  Raaao- Greek  Church.  That  tlie  church  might 
be  no  longer  dependent  upon  a  patriarch  appointed 
by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  an  assendily  of  bishops, 
met  at  Syra  in  August  1833,  was  directed  by  the 
govermnent  to  declare  that  the  ortliodox  Church  of 
Greece  acknowledged  no  head  but  Jesus  Christ;  that 
the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  ati'airs  belongi'd 
to  the  king,  and  was   to  be  carried  on   under  the 


guidance  of  the  sacred  canons  by  a  synod  of  bishops 
Ijermaneiitly  appointed,  but  annually  renewed  by 
him.  The  conslitntion  of  1844  recognised  the  or- 
thodox Oriental  Church  iis  established  by  law ;  re- 
quired that  the  successor  to  the  throne  should  be  a 
member  of  that  church ;  and  while  it  gave  free 
toleration  to  other  forms  of  worship,  it  forbade 
efforts  to  proselytize  in  their  favour.  The  ecclesi- 
astical statute  of  1845  made  the  synod  less  depen- 
dent on  the  government.  It  was  recognized  by  the 
jiatriarch  of  Constantinople,  through  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  in  1850,  on  the  condition  that  its  holy  oil 
should  always  be  obtained  from  the  mother  church; 
but  it  was  itself  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy,  and  the 
liishcjp  of  .\ttica  was  to  be  its  perjietiuil  president. 

SYRIAN  C-VrilOLIC  CHURCH.  The  origin 
of  this  church  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dift'erent 
Romish  missions  which  have  been  in  operation  in 
.Syria  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries;  and 
more  especially  to  the  mission  of  the  Jesuits  to 
.•Vleppo,  which  commenced  in  1G25.  The  number 
of  Christians,  however,  in  Syria  at  the  present  day 
owning  subjection  to  Rome  is  comparativelv  small. 
Their  ecclesiasticfil  chief  is  called  the  I'alriarch  of 
Antioch;  who,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  such,  ad- 
ministers also  the  affairs  of  tlie  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem. Under  him  there  are  four  bishops,  those  of 
Nabah  and  Ilorus  in  Syria,  and  Mosul  and  Mardin 
ill  Mesopotamia. 

SYRL^N  CHRISTIANS.  See  Tuo.mas  (St.), 
(Cukistians  of). 

SYRL\N  CHURCH.    See  Jacobite  Church. 

SYRO-ROMAN  CHRISTIANS,  a  class  of  con- 
verts to  Rome  in  Malabar  and  Travanktir  in  India. 
They  have  tlieir  own  bishops  and  priests.  Their 
forefathers  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas,  as  they  were  called  ;  and  were  gained 
over  to  the  Romish  Church  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
compelled  the  churches  nearest  the  coast  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  Syro-Romau 
Christians,  along  with  the  converts  from  other  tribes 
in  tlie  district,  are  said  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
100,000  souls.  They  are  allowed  to  retain  their 
own  language  in  Divine  worship  as  well  as  their 
own  liturgy.     They  have  also  a  Syriac  college. 


TAARO.\,  a  deity  worshipped  among  the  South 
Sea  islanders,  and  especially  the  Samoans,  as  the 
creator  of  all  things,  and  the  author  of  tlieir  mercies. 
He  was  the  first  in  rank  of  all  the  gods. 

TABERNACLE,  the  moveable  place  of  worship 


made  by  Moses  for  the  use  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
jouriieyings  through  the  wilderness.  It  was  con- 
structed according  to  a  Divine  pattern  shown  to 
Moses  on  the  mount.  Its  figure  was  au  oblong 
rectangle,  thirty  cubits  long,  ten  wide,  and  ten  high. 
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wliicli,  by  Bisliop  Ciniiberlaiul's  calciilalioii,  makes 
its  diiiieiisioiis  (it'iv-five  feet  Imig,  eigliteen  wide,  and 
eighteen  liigli.  The  onter  enclosure  or  court  was 
one  liundreil  culjiis  long  and  iitt)'  wide,  surroinided 
by  sixty  pillars,  twenty  at  each  side,  and  ten  at  each 
end.  These  pillars  were  of  shittim-wood,  with 
sockets  of  brass.  Near  tlie  top  of  the  cohnnns 
silver  liooks  were  fixed,  on  which  tlie  curtain  rods 
rested. 

The  entrance  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  on  the 
east  side,  was  closed  by  a  curtain  of  line  linen,  em- 
broidered in  needle-work,  in  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet.  The  tabernacle  was  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  first,  which  occupied  nearly  two-tliirds  of  the 
whole  length,  was  called  the  holy  place  or  tlie  first 
labornacle;  tlie  second  or  inner  apartment  was  called 
the  most  holy  place,  or  the  Holy  of  Holies.  These 
two  liivisioiis  were  separated  tVora  each  other  by  a 
wrought  curtain  or  veil. 

The  furniture  of  the  court  and  the  tabernacle  con- 
sisted of  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-olfering,  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  facing  the  entrance. 
Between  the  altar  and  the  tabernacle  was  placed  a 
large  laver  of  brass,  designed  for  washing  and  jnirirt- 
cation.  Within  the  tabernacle,  in  the  Holy  Phtce, 
stood  a  table  of  shittiin-wood,  on  which  was  placed 
the  shewbread.  The  tabernacle  liad  no  windows, 
but  was  lighted  by  a  large  candlestick,  or  rather 
lanipslick,  of  pure  gold,  which  stood  in  the  Holy 
Place,  having,  besides  the  main  stein,  six  branches, 
at  the  end  of  each  of  which,  as  well  as  at  the  toj)  of 
the  main  stem,  there  was  a  lamp  fed  with  olive  oil. 
'I'liere  was  also  a  small  ahar  of  incense,  which  stood 
near  the  veil.  In  the  Holy  of  Holies,  within  the 
veil,  stood  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  covered  over 
with  the  purest  gold,  on  the  lid  of  which,  called  the 
mercy-seat,  rested  the  Shechinah  between  thecheru- 
biiii.  Into  this  part  of  the  tabernacle  it  was  not 
lawt'ul  for  any  except  the  priests  to  enter.  The 
sacrifices  were  ollered  in  the  outer  court  ;  and  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement  the  high-prie.st  carried 
the  blood  of  the  victim  through  the  Holy  Place 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  he  sprinkled  it  upon 
and  bel'oie  the  mercy-seat.  Beside,  or  more  probably 
within  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  were  placed  a  portion 
of  the  mamia  which  fell  in  the  wilderness,  Aaron's 
rod  which  budded,  and  a  copy  of  the  book  of  the 
law. 

The  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  taberna- 
cle and  its  furniture  were  supplied  by  the  people, 
who  contributed  so  liberally  tliat  Moses  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  them.  The  chief  directors  of  the 
work  were  Bezaleel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  Aho- 
liab,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who,  we  are  told,  were 
filled  -'with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  mider- 
slanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of 
workmanship  ;  and  to  devise  curious  works,  to  work 
in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the  cutting 
of  stones,  to  set  thein,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to 
make  any  manner  of  cunning  work."     An  account 

II. 


of  the  setting  up  and  consecrating  of  the  tabernaclif 
is  given  in  Exod.  xl.  A  minute  account  is  also 
given  in  Numb.  iv.  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  were 
carried  by  the  Levites  during  the  removals  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  When  they  had  en- 
tered Canaan,  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  at  Giliral, 
where  they  first  encamped.  It  remained  there  for 
about  seven  years,  and  then  was  removed  to  Shiloli, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Some  lime  after 
the  death  of  Eli,  it  appears  to  have  been  fixed  at 
Nolx  from  which  place  it  was  carried  to  Gibeon. 
We  have  no  information  in  Sacred  Scripture  what 
became  of  the  talieniacle  alter  the  temple  was 
built. 

TABEllXACLES  (Fe.\st  of),  the  last  of  the 
three  great  yearly  festivals  of  the  Jews.  It  was  di- 
vinely instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  dwelling 
of  the  Israelites  in  tabernacles,  or  tents,  during  their 
journeyiiigs  in  the  wilderness.  This  feast,  which  was 
also  observed  as  a  tliauk.sgiving  for  the  harvest,  com- 
menced on  the  15tli  of  the  month  Tisri,  and  lasted  for 
seven  days,  the  last  being  the  greatest  day.  During 
the  whole  time  of  celebration  the  peojile  dwelt  in 
arbours  made  of  boughs  of  trees.  On  the  last  day 
they  drew  water  from  the  pool  of  Siloam  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  poured  it  out  be- 
fore the  altar.  The  mode  in  which  the  modern 
Jews  observe  this  feast  is  thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Allen 
in  his  '  Modern  Judaism:'  '-The  first  two  days  of 
this  festival,  and  the  last  two,  are  celebrated  with 
active  and  pompons  services  in  the  synagogue,  and 
the  same  strict  absiineiice  from  all  servile  labour  as 
the  first  and  last  two  of  llie  feast  of  Passover.  Par- 
ticular prayers  and  lessons  are  ajipoiiited  tor  the 
whole  of  the  festival;  but  the  five  intermediale  days 
are  kept  with  less  strictness,  and  the  services  per- 
formed on  them  dift'er  less  from  the  services  on  com- 
mon working  days.  Against  this  feast  they  provide 
themselves  with  branches  or  twigs  of  citron,  palm, 
iinrtle,  and  willows  of  the  brook;  some  of  which 
they  take  to  the  .synagogue  on  each  of  ihe  first 
seven  days,  except  that  which  happens  to  be  the 
sabbath,  and  hold  in  their  hands  during  the  recital  of 
certain  psalms;  the  citron  in  the  left  hand,  the  other 
twigs  in  the  right.  Willi  their  hands  thus  adorned, 
they  march  in  procession  round  the  ahar,  once  on 
the  first  day.  and  once  on  the  second.  On  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  days  they  perform  two  of  these 
circuitions.  The  seventh  day,  which  is  honoured 
with  rather  more  solemnity  than  the  four  preceding 
ones,  is  called  Hosunna  Rahha,  that  is,  'assist  with 
great  succour:'  'being  a  solemn  acclamation  used 
in  the  prayers  of  this  day.  They  also  on  this  day 
take  forth  seven  of  the  laws,'  or  rather  copies  of  the 
law,  'from  out  of  the  ark,  and  carry  them  to  the  al- 
tar.' To  their  bundles  of  boughs  they  add  other 
branches  of  willow ;  '  and  with  the  reader  at  their 
head,  go  seven  times  round  the  altar  in  remembrance 
of  the  sabbatical  years,'  according  to  some  ;  or,  ac- 
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coiiliiii:  to  otlicrs,  ill  memory  of  tlic  ciicuiiiambiilii- 
tioii  of  llie  walls  of  Jeilclio." 

The  Fo.ist  of  'raberimcles  is  observed  by  tlie  iiio- 
derii  Jews,  not  for  seven,  but  for  nine  tliivs,  the 
eiglith  !iii(l  iiiiith  being  high  cliiys,  e5|peci.illy  the  liist, 
which,  imioeil,  is  accounted  a  particular  lestival. 
See  Joy  oi^  Tiiii  Law  (Festival  of  the). 

'rAIJLK.  the  supreme  ecclesiastieal  court  of  llu; 
Wali>i:nsia.n  Ciiuitcii  (which  see)  in  the  valleys  of 
Pieiimont. 

'rAHOIlITKS.  a  iiarty  of  the  HussiTKS  (wliicli 
Bfce),  which  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  church, 
Aiiil  would  admit  no  other  rule  than  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. They  derived  their  name  from  a  mountain  in 
Bohemia  on  which  they  held  their  meetings. 

T.\BU,  an  institution  connnon  to  all  the  Polyne- 
sian tribes,  which  solenndy  interdicted  what  was 
esteemed  sacred.  With  jjlaces  or  persons  that  were 
tabued  aJl  iiitercomse  was  prohibited.  The  term 
was  iised  to  denote  anything  sacred  or  devoted. 
There  were  tabued  or  sacred  days  when  it  was  death 
to  be  found  in  a  canoe.  Pork,  bananas,  cocoa  nuts, 
and  certain  kinds  of  fish,  were  tabued  to  women,  and 
it  was  death  for  them  to  eat  these  articles  of  food. 
Anotlu>r  tabu  forbade  men  and  woiifen  eating  toge- 
ther, so  that  a  man  and  his  wife  must  eat  separately, 
and  have  separate  ovens  for  preparing  their  food. 
Anything  of  which  a  man  made  an  idol  was  a  tabu 
lo  him.  Birds,  beasts,  tish,  and  stones,  were  objects 
of  worship,  and  whoever  made  any  of  these  his  god 
Uiey  were  tabu  to  him.  Articles  of  food  also 
which  were  employed  as  ofVerings  to  idols,  were  af- 
terwards tabu  to  the  otVerer.  If  a  king  died,  the 
whole  district  was  tabu,  and  his  heir  was  obliged  to 
go  to  aiu)ther  district.  The  ariki,  or  head  chief,  of 
an  islaiiil  was  accounted  so  sacred,  that  his  house, 
his  garnients,  and  everything  relating  to  him,  was 
tabu.  The  late  Mr.  Hardwiek  gives  the  following 
plausible  explanation  of  this  peculiar  institution: — ■ 
'•  I  am  disposed  to  think  with  one  who  has  bestowed 
considerable  pains  on  this  investigation,  that  the 
lapu-sys'em  had  ari.sen  gradually  in  Polynesia,  in 
proportion  as  the  theory  of  religion  there  prevailing 
was  more  t'ully  mastered  and  developed.  Wlien  the 
many  were  familiarized  with  the  idea  iliat  an  adui, 
or  divinity,  resided  in  some  priiicipxl  chief  or  priest, 
it  followed  that  a  porti(ui  of  his  spirliual  e.sseuce  was 
conmnniicaled  of  necessity  to  all  the  objects  he 
iniglit  touch.  It  followed,  also,  '  that  the  spiritual 
essence  so  communicated  to  any  object  was  after- 
wards more  or  less  retransmilied  to  anything  else 
brought  into  contact  with  it.'  Hence  accordinglv 
•trose  the  duty  of  protecting  aught  in  which  that 
spiritual  essence  was  iidiereni,  or  over  which  its  vir- 
tue had  been  temporarily  diffused,  from  every  risk 
of  being  polluted  by  contact  witli  articles  of  fooil ; 
«ince  the  act  of  eating  what  had  touched  a  thing 
tapu  must  carry  with  it  the  necessity  of  eating  par- 
ticles of  the  sacred  essence  of  the  atiia.  from  winch 
il.s  own  sacredness  was  all  derived.     In  this  way  had 


been  foruu'd  the  mightiest  of  political  engines  for 
exalting  the  importance  of  the  priest-king  of  New 
Zealand,  for  slrenglhening  his  iron  arm,  and  thus 
investing  him  with  almost  superiiatui-al  powers  for 
good  or  for  evil." 

T.VC1T.\  (Lat.  silent),  an  ancient  Itoman  god- 
dess, one  of  the  Camenic,  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Home  by  Numa. 

T.VK-KKIII,  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  Chi- 
nese literati,  the  Absolute,  or  literally  the  "Great 
Extreme."  Beyoiul  this  they  allege  no  buniaii 
thought  can  soar.  Itself  incomprehensible,  it  ginilcs 
the  whole  iVanie  of  nature,  animate  and  inaijimale. 
From  it  alone,  as  from  the  fouiitain-head  of  luitiire. 
issued  everything  tluit  is.  Creation  is  the  periodic 
Nowing  forth  of  it.  "The  Absolute,"  .says  a  Chi- 
nese [philosopher,  "  is  like  a  stem  shooting  upwards 
it  is  parted  into  twigs,  it  puts  out  leaves  and  blos- 
soms: forth  It  springs  incessantly,  until  its  fruit  is 
fully  ripe:  yet  even  then  the  power  of  reprodntiiou 
never  ceases  to  be  latent  in  it.  The  vital  Juice  is 
there  ;  and  so  the  Absolute  still  works  and  works 
indefinitely.  Nothing  hinders  or  can  hinder  its  ac- 
tivity, until  the  fruits  have  all  been  duly  ripened, 
and  activity  gives  jilace  lo  rest.''  Tue-Keih,  then, 
is  identical  with  /*,  the  immaterial  element  of  the 
universe. 

TAIIAURA,  the  Polynesian  god  who  is  believed 
to  preside  o\er  Hsherinen. 

T.MIil,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
landers. 

TALAPOIN'S,  priests  or  friars  of  the  Siame.se. 
They  reside  in  conveius.  which  are  square  enclo- 
sures, with  a  temple  in  the  middle,  round  which  the 
Cirlls  of  these  friars  are  placed.  There  are  likewise 
female  talapoinn.  or  nuns,  who  are  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  the  men,  and  live  in  the  same 
convents.  Uesides,  there  are  yomig  t^ilujioum,  who 
wait  on  the  old  ones,  and  receive  tlieiv  e<lneaiion 
from  ihein.  Each  convent  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior,  whom  they  call  a  sancml.  Nearly  every 
male  iidiabitanf  of  Siam  enters  the  priesihood  once 
in  his  lite.  The  monarch  also  annually,  in  the 
monlh  of -•V.sdrha,  throws  olf  his  regal  robes,  shaves 
liis  head,  adopts  the  yellow  Siickcloth  of  a  novice, 
and  does  penance  in  one  of  the  wiharas,  or  temples, 
along  with  all  his  court.  .At  the  same  time,  slave* 
are  brought  to  be  shaved  and  initiated,  as  an  act  of 
merit  in  their  converter.  The  residences  of  iJie 
T.ilapoins  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  priests 
in  Ceylon  and  Kunnah,  liaving  richly  carved  en- 
trances and  ornament iKJ  roofs.  They  are  obliged  te 
remain  single,  tuid  a  breach  of  diastiiy  in  the  ease  of 
any  one  of  them  is  punished  with  death. 

TAL.'VSSIUS,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Komans 
who  presided  over  marriage. 

TALLKTH,  a  square  vestment  which  every  Jew- 
ish male  is  required  to  possess,  and  which  is  worn 
constiuitly  as  an  inner  garment.  It  consists  of  two 
square   pieces,  generally  of  woollen,  sometimes   ol 
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silk,  joiiiuJ  togetlier  at  the  upper  erlge  by  two  fillets 
of  broad  straps,  witli  a  space  left  sufficient  for  llie 
head  to  pass  between  ihei".  These  fillets  rest  on 
tlie  shoulders,  and  the  two  square  pieces  liang  down, 
one  over  tlie  back,  and  the  oilier  over  the  breast. 
I'Voin  eacli  of  tlie  corners  hangs  a  fringe  or  tassel, 
(•onsi>ting  of  eiglit  ilueads,  and  tied  with  tive  knots. 
The  Talleth  receives  its  name  of  Tsitsilh  from  tlie 
fringes,  on  wliich  all  its  sanctity  depends. 

Uesides  the  ordinary  Talleth,  there  is  a  larger  one, 
which  is  required  to  he  worn  during  ilie  daily  morn- 
ing prayers,  and  on  some  other  occasions.  It  is  a 
square  piece  of  cloth,  hke  a  shawl,  made  of  white 
sheep  or  lambs'  wool,  sometimes  of  camels'  hair,  and 
bordered  with  strijies  of  bine,  with  a  fringe  or  Ia^sel 
at  each  corner.  The  fringe,  wliich  is  con.sidered  as 
peculiarly  sacred  (see  Laci!  of  Blue),  is  composed 
of  wool  that  has  been  sliorn,  not  pidled  or  plucked  ; 
and  spun  by  the  hand  of  a  Jewess  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  used  in  these  fringes.  The  Jews 
altach  special  importance  to  the  fringe  from  what  is 
written  in  Numb.  xv.  39,  "And  il  shall  be  unto  you 
for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remem- 
ber all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  lliem." 
The  larger  Ttillelh,  when  worn,  is  thrown  loosely 
over  all  the  other  garments,  and  passed  over  each 
shoulder  like  a  scarf.  The  ^qlmre  garments  with 
fringes  are  not  required  to  be  worn  by  night,  nor  is 
it  incumbent  upon  women,  servants,  or  young  chil 
dren,  to  wear  such  a  garment. 

TALMUD  (Heb.  doctrine),  a  work  which  is  held 
in  liigli  esiimation  aniong  the  modern  Jews,  as  con- 
taining a  complete  system  of  the  Jewisli  canon  and 
civil  law.  It  consists  of  two  [larls, — the  Mishna,  or 
text,  and  the  Genuira,  the  exposition  or  commen- 
tary. These  together  form  tlie  Talmuds,  of  which 
there  are  two,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  whicli  was 
completed  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  in 
Palestine,  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  compiled  in 
tlie  schools  of  Babylon  and  Persia  about  A.  D.  500. 
The  object  of  the  Talmud  is  to  exhibit  and  exiionnd 
the  oral  or  unwritten  law,  which  the  Jews  allege 
was  first  communicated  by  God  lo  Moses,  and  from 
him  transmitlcd  by  tradition  from  age  to  age.  The 
Mishna  was  prepared  after  forty  years'  labour  by  Rab- 
bi Judali,  president  of  the  .sanliediiin  and  head  of  the 
school  at  Tiberia.s.  Various  commeniaries  were  writ- 
ten upon  tlie  Mishna  by  later  rabbins,  all  of  which 
were  collected  by  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Eliezer,  head  of 
the  school  at  Tiberias,  and  formed  into  ilie  Geinara, 
A.D.  290.  Another  Gemara  was  conimenced  by  Rabbi 
Asa,  vvho  died  A.  D.  427,  and  the  work  was  continued 
ami  completed  by  oilier  rabbis.  Thus  there  are  two 
Talniiids  coinpo.-ed  of  one  and  the  same  Mishna,  but 
two  dilfereut  Gemaras.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  con- 
tains Rabbi  Jochauan's  Gemaia;  while  the  Babylo- 
nian Talmud  contains  Rabbi  Asa's  Gemara.  The 
latter  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  and 
is  called  the  Talmud  by  way  of  eminence  ;  whenever 
the  other  is  relerred   to,  it  is  called  the  Jerusalem 


Talmud.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  extends  in  some 
editions  to  twelve  folio  volumes,  and  in  others  lo 
thirteen;  while  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  printed  in 
one  large  folio  volume.  Maiinonides,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  made  an  abridgment  of  the  Talmud,  which 
is  considered  an  excellent  digest  of  Jewish  law. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  many  rabbins 
have  written  commentaries  upon  it,  the  principal  of 
whom  is  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi,  who,  early  in  the 
tweltth  century,  wrote  so  famous  a  commentary  upon 
the  Gemara,  that  he  was  styled  the  prince  of  com- 
mentators.    See  Gemara,  Mishna,  Okal  Law. 

TALMUDISTS,  a  name  given  to  those  rabbins 
who  use  ill  their  writings  the  style  and  language  of 
the  Talmud.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  those  nu- 
merous Jews  who  hold  tlie  Talmud  to  be  on  an  equtd 
footing  in  point  of  authority  with  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.     See  Jews  (Modekn), 

TAMA,  a  god  of  surgety  among  the  Polynesians. 

TAMAR,  the  wife  of  the  patriarch  Notdi.  She 
appears  after  her  death  to  have  been  made  the  god- 
dess of  child-bearing  throughout  the  postdiluvian 
world.  She  was  woi^hijiped  by  the  Greeks  imdcr 
the  name  of  Artemis,  and  by  the  Scythians  imder 
the  name  of  Tornyrls.  Among  the  Egyptians,  at  a 
later  period,  .-^lie  was  called  Lethon,  and  among  tlie 
lloiuans  Latona.  Mr.  Oslnnn  tells  us  that  Tainar 
was  first  made  a  goddess  in  a  city  called  Ptenethus, 
which  stood  somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cano- 
pic  Nile.  At  a  very  early  epoch  the  frog  was  ni;ide 
her  living  symbol,  and  was  worshipped  soon  after  as 
<i  separate  goddess,  or  impersonation  of  a  real  god- 
dess. Noah  and  Tamar  were  made  the  god  and  god- 
dess of  Kiltthya,  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  she  oc- 
casionally appears  afterwards  as  the  wile  of  oilier 
gods  also. 

TAMMUS,  the  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  ci\il 
year,  and  the  fourtli  of  the  .sicred  year.  On  the 
seventeenth  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  kept  a  fast 
in  commemoration  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf. 

TAMMUZ,  a  heathen  idol  mentioned  in  Ezek. 
viii.  14,  where  the  women  are  represenitd  as  weep- 
ing for  Taminuz.  It  is  generally  suppo-ed  that  this 
deity  was  identical  with  Adonis  (which  see),  whose 
name  indeeil  is  used  by  the  Vulgate  version  instead 
of  Tanimnz. 

TANAITES,  an  order  of  Jewish  doctors  who 
taught  the  traditions  of  the  Oral  Law  from  the  lime 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  10  that  of  the  compilation 
of  the  Mishna,  after  which  they  were  called  Amoua- 
jiM  (which  see).  At  the  head  of  the  Taiiaiies,  or 
Tiadilionists,  the  Jews  are  accustomed  to  place  Ez- 
ra, whom  they  represent  as  having  been  succeeded 
by  Simon  the  Just.  The  Jews  hold  the  Tanaites 
in  great  veneration  as  the  preservers  of  their  tradi- 
tions, and  allege  them  lo  have  been  assisted  by  the 
B.vrH-KoL  (which  see),  to  have  conversed  wiili  an- 
gels, and  to  have  had  power  over  sorcerers  and  de- 
mons. Each  Tanaile  was  permitted  lo  add  his  own 
comments  to  the  traditions   which  had  been  baniicd 
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down  from  Kzni  and  tlie  ineii  of  llie  Gie;it  Svu.i- 
goijiic.  Tims  llie  budy  of  triulilions  was  ;L'iaiiiiallv 
enlarged  from  generation  to  generation,  until,  in  tlie 
middle  of  tlie  second  centnry,  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  collect  llieni,  and  coiuniit  tliem  to  writing.  The 
fiisk  was  committed  to  Jndali  the  Holy,  who,  al'ter 
forty  years,  completed  the  Mishna,  or  collection  of 
traditions.  At  this  jieriod  the  onler  of  Tanaitcs 
gave  place  to  the  Amorajim.  See  Doctors  (Jew- 
ish). 

TANR,  an  inferior  deity  among  the  rulyiicsiaiis 
who  had  power  to  rc.straiii  the  ellects  of  sorcery. 
He  was  the  tutelary  god  of  Huaheine. 

T.\NF.VIUEI,  a  Polyiie-sian  goddess,  the  spouse 
of  T.VNK  (which  see). 

T.-VNF.W.V,  an  ancient  deity  mentioned  hy  Taci- 
tus as  having  heen  worshipped  liy  the  .Marsi,  a 
Saxon  tribe  who  inhabited  that  part  of  Germany 
now  called  Westphalia.  This  god  presided  over 
lots,  by  which  almost  all  atTairs  of  any  importance 
were  regulated. 

TAXGEN.\,  an  ordeal  administered  in  Madagas- 
car to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  per- 
son suspected  of  witchcraft  or  sorcery.  It  is  thus 
performed.  Tlie  accused  is  first  required  to  make  a 
hearty  meal  of  rice  ;  after  which  three  pieces  of  the 
skin  of  a  fowl  killed  for  the  occasion  are  swallowed  ; 
aiul  then  an  emetic  is  administered  consisting  of  the 
Tangena  nut.  If  the  three  pieces  of  skin  are  ejected 
from  the  stomach,  the  party  is  declared  innocent, 
and  he  is  conducted  hy  his  friends  to  his  home  with 
much  pomp  arid  ceremony.  If  the  pieces  have  not 
been  ejected,  lie  is  declared  guilty,  and  iniinediately 
killed  with  a  club,  unless  he  happen  to  be  a  .slave, 
ill  which  CJi5e  he  is  sent  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  and  sold.  Sometimes  the  accused,  when 
found  guilty,  are  cast  into  the  underground  rice 
granarie.5,  and  scalded  to  death  with  boiling  water. 
The  Tangena  ordeal  is  in  some  cases  administered 
to  lar:.'e  ninnhcrs  at  the  same  time. 

TAXQUKLINIANS,  the  follower.?  of  one  Tan 
chehii  or  Tanqiieliii,  who,  about  .\.  D.  1115,  resided 
on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Netherlands,  preached  against 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  collected  around  himself 
an  armed  band  of  men,  claimed  to  be  God  eijiial  to 
Christ,  on  account  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  received,  held  public  celebrations  in 
lionour  of  his  espousals  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
was  tinally  slain  by  a  priest  about  A.  D.  1124.  His 
followers  continued  after  the  death  of  their  leader  to 
maintain  his  doctrines,  de.spising  the  sacraments, 
and  refusing  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy.  The  sect 
was  at  length  extinguished  by  St.  Norhert,  founder 
of  the  Preiiionxtnilensiann. 

TANTALUS,  an  iuicient  king  of  I'hrygia,  of 
whom  it  was  fabled,  that  as  a  punhshiiient  for  reveal- 
ing the  secrets  of  the  gods,  he  was  condemned  at'ler 
death  to  be  placed  in  a  lake  in  the  infernal  regions 
lip  to  the  chin  in  water,  but  whenever  he  attempted 
(u  quench  his  thii>t  the   water  withdrew  from   him. 


lirnnches  laden  with  fruit  also  hung  over  his  head, 
but  whenever  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  take  the 
fruit  it  eluded  his  grasp.  Hence  the  Knglish  verb 
"  to  tantalize."  meaning  to  disappoint  the  hopes. 

TANTI1.\S,  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Shiva,  and  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  votaries  of  Shiva  which  the 
Puranas  do  to  the  votaries  of  Vinhmi.  The  Saiva 
sects  look  upon  the  Tantras  as  a  lit'ih  Veda,  and  at- 
Iribiile  to  them  equal  anti(piity  and  superior  autho- 
rity. The  observances  they  prescribe  have  indeed 
in  Bengal  almost  superseded  the  original  ritual. 
The  question  as  to  the  dale  of  their  lirst  composition 
is  involved  in  consi<lerahle  obscurity,  but  I'rofessor 
II.  II.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  system  in  all  proba- 
bility originated  at  some  period  in  the  early  centu- 
ries after  the  Christian  era,  being  founded  on  the 
previous  worshij)  of  the  female  principle,  and  the 
practices  of  the  Yoga,  with  the  Mantras  or  mystical 
foiinulae  of  the  Vedas.  Rammohun  Koy  alleges,  in 
his  'Apology  for  Vedanlic  Theism,'  that  among  the 
Tantras  there  are  forged  works  and  passages  which 
have  been  published  as  if  they  were  gemiine,  "  with 
the  view  of  introducing  new  doctrines,  new  rites,  or 
new  prescripts  of  secul.ir  law."  Some  of  the  Tan- 
tras appear  to  have  been  written  chiefly  in  lieiigal 
and  the  eastern  districts  of  Ilinxhistan,  being  un- 
known in  the  west  and  south,  and  the  rites  thev 
leach  h:iviiig  there  failed  to  set  aside  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Vedas,  although  they  are  not  without  an  iin- 
porlant  influence  upon  the  belief  and  practices  of  the 
people.  The  Sakta.s  (which  see)  derive  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  sect  and  their  religious  ceremonies 
wholly  from  the  Tantras,  and  hence  ihey  are  often 
called  Tantri-'its. 

TAOISTS,  a  philo-sophico-religious  sect  among 
the  Chinese  t'ounded  by  Lao-ise,  an  ardent,  imagina- 
tive recluse,  who  is  alleged  to  liave  been  born  u.  c. 
604,  and  therefore  to  have  been  a  coteniporary  of 
Confucius.  In  the  oldest  narratives  he  is  repre- 
stiiied  simply  as  a  sage,  but  in  course  of  time  his  fol- 
lowers began  to  claim  for  him  a  suiicrnatural  origin. 
Some  alleged  that  he  was  born  before  the  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  others,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  pure  soul  which  was  an  emanation  iVoiii 
heaven.  .\  legendary  story  has  been  related  of  his 
b'rtli  as  having  taken  place  al'ter  his  mother  had 
borne  him  seventy-two  years,  or.  according  to  others, 
eighty-two,  in  her  womb.  At  his  birth  his  head  was 
covered  with  hair  white  as  snow,  and  hence  the  name 
Laotse,  which  means  ••  old-man  child."  The  pro- 
pagation of  such  fabulous  traditions  nalnrally  led  to 
his  being  regarded  as  a  di\ine  being,  an  incarnation 
or  ava.ar,  the  great  progenitor  of  the  primordial  ele- 
ments of  creation.  Stripping  the  history  o(  Lao  for, 
however,  of  the  fables  with  which  it  has  been  mixed 
up,  the  truth  appears  to  be  thai  lie  was  an  eminent 
Chinese  sage,  of  reiiivd  and  austere  habits,  who  de- 
voted himself  to  conlemplalionand  acts  of  selt'-deiiial. 
It  has  been  alleged  that,  leaving  his  native  counlry 
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for  a  time,  lie  travelled  westward  into  India  and  Par- 
tliia,  and  even  visited  some  parts  of  tlie  Roman  em- 
))irc'.  Crediting  tins  tradition,  M.  Abel-Rennisat, 
an  eminent  French  savant,  attempts  to  establish 
some  strong  poinis  of  analogy  between  tlie  doctrines 
of  this  Chinese  philosopher  and  tho.-e  of  the  schools 
of  the  Grecian  philosopliers  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 
But,  looking  at  the  Taoist  system  from  another 
point  of  view,  M.  Pauthier  maintains,  tliat  in  its  es- 
sential features  it  is  borrowed  from  Hindustan,  being 
to  some  extent  based  on  the  systems  of  the  Sankhya 
and  Vedanti  schools.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
its  origin,  it  contains  some  doctrines  which  have 
excited  no  small  interest  among  ])hiloso[jhic  theolo- 
gians. 

The  tirst  and  fimdamenlal  point  of  Taoism  as  it  is 
developed  in  the  Tao-telciiif/,  or  'Book  of  Wi.sdom 
ami  Virtue,' respecis  ihe  nature  and  altributes  of  the 
2\io.  This  word  is  explained  by  Dr.  Morrison  as 
denoting  primarily  ■' a  way,"  or  "the  fixed  way;" 
and  secondaiily  "a  principle,"  tlie  principle  from 
which  iieaven,  earth,  man,  and  all  nature  emanates. 
Taking  the  word  in  its  primary  sigiiilication,  the 
sect  lias  been  termed  •■The  School  of  the  Fixed 
Way."  M.  .A.bel-Reiiiusat  considers  tlie  T((o  as 
equivalent  to  the  Lfigos  in  its  threefold  .sense  of 
.sovereign  being,  reason,  and  speecli.  "  It  is  evi- 
dently," he  says,  "the  reason  of  Plato  which  has  ar- 
ranged the  universe,  the  imiver.*al  reason  of  Zeno, 
Cleanthes,  and  otiier  Stoics."  Pauthier  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  represent  the  Too  of  the  Chinese  as 
identical  with  the  God  of  Christianity.  But  such 
extravagant  opinions  are  shown  to  be  ntleily  mi- 
founded  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  Tao-iekiiiq, 
the  acknowledged  text-book  of  the  sect,  in  which 
the  Tao  is  declared  to  be  a  pa.ssive,  unintelligent, 
unconscious  being,  or  rather  a  principle,  the  seminal 
principle  of  universal  nature.  This  principle  Lao- 
tse  seems  to  have  invested  with  a  sort  of  person.-dity, 
and  yet  it  was  lixed  and  impassible,  immaterial  and 
invisible. 

Several  modern  Sinologists,  in  their  anxiety  to 
magnify  the  merits  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  re- 
present him  as  not  only  teaching  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  also  the  Chrislian  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity  in  unity.  The  idea  is  founded  on  a  soliiary 
passage  in  the  Tao  te-king.  which  runs  in  these 
terms: — "You  look  for  the  Tao,  and  you  see  it  not: 
its  name  is  /.  You  listen  for  it,  and  you  hear  it 
not  :  its  name  is  ///.  Yon  wish  to  touch  it,  and  you 
feel  it  not:  its  name  is  Wei.  These  three  aie  in- 
serulable,  and  inexpressible  by  the  aid  of  lanjuage; 
we  are  therefore  in  the  habit  of  combining  them  into 
one."  The  three  mystic  words  in  this  passage,  how- 
ever, which  are  converted  by  some  modern  writers 
into  a  Trinity  in  iinily,  are  simply  descriptive  of 
three  negative  qualities — colourless,  voiceless,  form- 
less—which  are  fitly  applied  to  the  Tao,  or  original 
principle  of  all  things,  which  forms  the  centre-point 
of  the  whole  .system,  and  of  which  it  is  said,  "The 


Tao  produced    one;  one  produced  two;    two  pro- 
dnced  three;  three  produced  all  things." 

The  moral  principles  of  Taoism  are  embodied  in 
what  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Saint  of  China,  that 
is.  ilie  man  who  has  preserved  the  Tao  by  wholly 
losing  siglit  of  self  in  his  anxiety  to  do  good  to  all 
creatures.  He  possesses  three  great  qualities,  which 
Laotsc  claimed  as  belonging  to  himself,  ati'ection, 
frugalily,  and  humility,  t'orming  in  their  comblna- 
lion  a  perfect  man.  Throughout  the  whole  ethics 
of  the  system,  as  developed  in  ihe  Tao-te-king,  there 
is  a  constant  reference  lo  the  Tao  as  the  object  of 
imitation.  A  more  recent  work,  however,  is  in  cir- 
culation among  the  members  of  the  sect,  which  loses 
sight  of  the  Tao,  and  inculcates  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue upon  every  man,  that  he  may  acquire  merit,  and 
obviate  injury  to  himself  and  his  posterity.  In  this 
treatise,  which  is  termed  the  'Book  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments,'  there  are  many  excellent  moral  max- 
ims eiil'orced  by  arguments  foimded,  however,  on 
prudenlial  and  seUish  motives,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  an  occasional  warning  to  avoid  oft'ending 
the  spirils  of  Iieaven  and  earth,  who  are  alleged  to 
be  ali'ected  by  every  work  of  man,  and  are  invested 
wiih  power  both  to  punish  and  reward. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  earlier  influence  of 
Taoism  in  the  tirst  period  of  its  promulgation,  for 
many  centuries  the  discijiles  of  this  school  have 
been  generally  characterized  by  a  melancholy  degra- 
dation in  moral  character.  In  )iroof  of  this  we  quole 
from  the  recent  work  of  an  American  missionary, 
Mr.  Culbertsoii,  who  thus  describes  the  jiresent  con- 
dilioii  of  the  Taoisls :— "  They  have  departed  far 
t'rom  the  simplicity  of  his  philosophy.  Although 
they  have  deified  '  Eiernal  Reason,'  and  jn-ofess  lo 
reverence  this  abslraclion  above  all  tilings,  they  are 
now  among  the  grossest  idolaters  in  China.  Their 
idols  are  very  numerous.  The  most  exalted  of  iheir 
gods  are  the  '  Three  Pure  Ones,'  but  the  one  most 
worshipped  by  the  mass  of  ihe  people  is  '  Yu  Hwang 
Shangti,'  or  the  'Pearly  Imperial  Ruler  on  High.' 
This  god  is  very  generally  worshipped  by  those 
Chinese  who  frequent  ihe  temples,  and  his  image  is 
ol'len  found  in  the  Buddhist,  as  well  as  in  the  Triuist 
temples.  There  is  very  little  rancour  between  the 
dilVereiit  sects,  because  the  people  generally  are  wil- 
ling to  patronize  them  all ;  and  Buddhist  and  Tau- 
ist  priests  very  gladly  set  up  each  other's  idols  in 
their  temples,  if  they  can  thereby  attract  worship- 
pers, and  thus  increase  their  profits.  This  Tauist 
idol  is  the  god  generally  referred  lo  by  the  common 
people  when  they  speak  of  Shangti,  the  •  Ruler  on 
High.'  It  is  this  fact  that  has  led  so  many  of  the 
missionaries  in  China  to  object  to  the  use  of  this 
term  as  a  desigiiaiion  of  the  true  Ood.  The  birth- 
day of  this  idol  god  is  celebrated  with  much  iioinp 
.and  ceremony.  It  occurs  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
first  month,  during  the  new  year's  holidays,  and  his 
temple  is  always  crowded  on  that  day  with  numerous 
worshippers." 
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'riie  t'livins  ol'  wdisliip  iind  ii'li^ioiis  riles  of  llie  'I'iio- 
isls  bear  a  great  ivscmlilaiice  to  tliose  of  I  lie  Cliiiiese 
liiuiliiiil.s.  'riii'ir  priests  live  in  llie  temples,  and  are 
siippurteil  by  tlie  ])fmiiice  of  tlie  gfoiincis  allaelied  to 
llie  eslablisliineiit,  by  ibe  sale  ot'clianns.  and  by  pres- 
ents I'eceived  on  funeral  and  otlier  occjisions.  Tlieir 
tilfleial  fobes  are  not  so  long  as  tbose  of  llie  Riidliist 
pricsls,  anil  are  of  a  red  colour,  while  tbose  of  llie 
lindliists  are  yellow.  The  HudliisI  priests  shave  oft' 
,'ill  the  hair  from  iheir  beads,  but  the  Taoists  leave  a 
small  tufi  of  hair  on  the  back  of  the  bead.  There  is  a 
class  of  Taoist  jiriests  called  common  ov  social  priests, 
who  have  families,  live  in  their  own  houses,  and 
dress  like  other  men.  These  are  diviners  and  magi- 
cians. The  Taoist  priests  generally  profess  to  have 
great  power  over  the  spirits  and  demons  of  the  in- 
visible world.  The  bead  of  the  sect  resides  at  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kiang->i,  and  is  called 
Tiang  Tsientse.  Like  the  Lama  of  Thibet  he  is 
believed  to  be  innnorlal  ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  one  dies 
another  is  appointeil  in  bis  place,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  departed  is  believed  to  pass  into  the  body  of  bis 
successor.  He  is  believed  lo  have  supreme  power 
over  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  to  apj>oint  the  va- 
rious gods  to  the  several  districts  over  wliich  they 
are  to  preside,  and  within  which  tbey  are  to  be  spe- 
cially worshipped.  The  priests  of  the  Taoist  sect 
prepare  charms  and  amulets,  which  are  believed  to 
secure  against  noxious  influences,  and  these  are  in 
great  demand  among  the  people.  They  consist 
merely  of  small  slips  of  paper,  on  which  enigmatical 
characters  are  written.  These  are  pasted  by  tlie 
people  over  the  doors  of  their  bouses,  which  are 
thus  protected  (Voiii  evil  spirits. 

From  Dr.  Medhurst  we  learn  that  in  some  places 
the  Taoists  have  an  annual  ceremony  for  llie  purpose 
of  purifying  their  town  or  neighbourhood  from  evil 
spirits.  It  is  thus  described: — ''On  the  birth-day 
of  the  'High  Emperor  of  the  Sombre  Heavens,' 
they  assemble  in  front  of  his  temple,  and  there  march 
barefoot  tbnuigh  a  fire  of  burning  charcoal.  First 
are  the  cbanting  of  prayers  and  sprinkling  of  holy 
water,  accompanied  by  a  ringing  of  little  bells,  ami 
Ibe  din  of  horns.  Brandishing  swords,  and  slashing 
the  burning  coals  with  them,  they  frighten  the  de- 
mons. Then,  with  the  priests  in  advance,  and  bear- 
ing the  gods  in  Iheir  arms,  they  rush,  with  loud 
shouts  of  triumph,  through  the  fire.  Thev  believe 
that  if  they  have  a  sincere  inind,  the  fire  will  not 
hurt  them.  They  are  horribly  burnt,  neverthe- 
less, but  have  so  much  contiileiice  in  the  eftica- 
cy  of  the  ceremony,  and  are  so  fully  persuaded 
of  its  necessily,  that  they  willingly  submit  to  the 
pain. 

TAl'U.     Sec  Tadu. 

TAUdllMri.    See  Ciialdee  Pauapiirases. 

T.VUTAK,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Aviles,  and  referred  to  in  1  Kings  xvii.  3L  The 
rabbins  allege  that  he  was  wcir.sliippcd  under  the 
form  of  an  ass,  but  this  is  by   no   means  probable. 


Ill  Scripture  this  god  is  menliuiied  in  conjuiicliuii 
with  NlCIIAZ  (which  see). 

TARTAHUS,  a  place  mentioned  by  the  later 
Greek  poets  as  being  oilnated  in  the  infernal  regions, 
the  abode  of  the  spirils  of  wicked  men,  where  they 
sulTer  the  piinisbmcnt  due  lo  their  crimes  commiiled 
on  earth.  Homer  represents  it  as  a  siibterraiic;in 
region  as  far  below  Hades  as  heaven  is  above  the 
earili.     See  IIadk.-?.  Hull. 

T.\RT.\ltY  (Keligio.n  of).     See  Lamais.m. 

TA  SUY,  the  '-great  year,"  a  Chinese  god  who 
presides  over  the  year.  The  Chinese  cycle  consists 
of  sixty  years,  and  each  year  has  a  god  specially  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  it.  This  deity  is  a  kind 
of  president  conliiiued  in  oflice  for  one  year,  and  his 
turn  to  rule  comes  round  in  sixty  years.  In  the 
festival  of  Agriculture,  which  takes  place  annually, 
Ta-suy  is  carried  along  in  procession,  the  idol  re|ire- 
senting  a  little  boy,  and  his  attire  varies  from  year 
to  vear.     See  AoiacuLTUKE  (Festival  of). 

TATIAXIST.S.     See  E.ncratites. 

TATTOOING,  a  practice  followed  by  the  Pagan 
natives  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacitic  ocean,  in 
which  they  mark  their  bodies  with  various  figures. 
Until  a  young  man  is  tattooed  he  is  reckoned  as 
still  in  bis  minority  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  under- 
gone the  process  he  jiasses  into  his  majority,  and 
considers  himself  entitled  lo  the  respect  and  privi- 
leges usually  awarded  to  a  person  of  mature  years. 
Tattooing  is  generally  sought  tor  by  a  youth  when 
he  has  reached  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  which  lime 
he  is  generally  on  the  outlook  lor  the  tatiooing  of 
some  chief  with  wIidiii  be  may  unite.  In  New  Zea- 
land the  process  is  rendered  much  more  painful  than 
in  the  other  Pacific  isles,  the  operation  being  per- 
formed with  a  small  rough  chisel,  with  which  an 
incision  was  made  by  a  blow  with  a  mallei,  ibe 
chisel  being  first  dipped  in  colouring  matter  made  of 
the  root  of  fiax  burnt  to  charcoal  and  mixed  wiih 
water,  the  sl.iiii  of  which  is  indelible.  In  the  oilier 
islands  of  the  South  Sea  the  process  was  performed 
in  a  totally  difi'erent  method.  The  figures  were  lirst 
drawn  on  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  charcoal.  The 
instruments  used  for  perforating  the  skin  were  con- 
structed of  llie  bones  of  birds  or  fishes,  fastened  with 
fine  thread  to  a  small  stick.  The  colouring  fluid 
was  made  of  the  kernel  of  the  candle-nut  baked  and 
reduced  to  charcoal,  and  then  mixed  with  oil.  The 
points  of  the  instruinent  having  been  dipped  in  this 
fluid,  and  ajiplied  to  the  surface  of  the  bodv,  a  blow 
upon  the  handle  punctured  the  skin  and  injected  the 
dye. 

TAU.MURF.  one  of  the  guds  of  Tahiti,  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

TAUKII  LL'DI,  sacred  games  which  were  iiisti- 
Inted  among  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tar- 
qiiinius  Superbus.  A  dreadful  plague  broke  oiil. 
which  raged  with  such  severity,  that  when  prcgnani 
women  were  affected,  the  children  died  in  the  woml'. 
To    propitiate    ihe   infernal    divinities   accordingly, 
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games  were  iiisiinited  along  wiili  the  siici-itice  of 
liarreii  cows,  or  Taitrece.  Hence  tlie  iiiUJie  whicli 
these  games  received. 

TCHU-CHOU,  the  prayer-mill  used  by  the  Budli- 
ist  priests  in  Ciiiiiese  Tartary.  Ir  is  constructed  ijj 
two  fonns.  Tlie  one  is  a  small  wheel  with  Hies 
which  move  either  by  wind  or  water.  On  these 
flies  are  writteif  prayers,  and  the  motion  ot'  these, 
whether  by  the  draught  of  a  chimney  or  the  current 
of  a  running  stream,  is  supposed  to  confer  all  the 
merit  of  the  recitation  of  the  prayers  upon  liim  that 
sets  it  in  motion.  The  ol her  is  a  huge  egg-shai,ed 
barrel,  as  large  as  a  puncheon,  upon  an  upright 
spindJe,  composed  of  endless  sheets  of  paper  |>asted 
one  over  the  other,  and  on  each  sheet  is  written  a 
ditFerent  prayer,  kt  the  bottom  of  this  pasteboard 
barrel  is  a  cord,  which  gives  a  rotatory  motion  like 
that  of  a  child's  wliirligig.  The  Lamas  make  this 
s[iin  rapidly,  and  acquire  the  merit  of  the  repetition 
of  all  tlie  jirayers  written  on  all  the  papers  at  every 
revolution  of  I  he  barrel.  The  Lamas  sjjend  much  of 
thi'ir  time  in  plying  the  Tchu-chor  by  way  of  inier- 
ci.ding  for  the  people;  and  in  return  they  receive 
fioni  each  person  a  small  comiiensatioii  for  their 
trouble. 

'I'E.V  SECT,  a  small  sect  in  China  known  by  (he 
name  of  Tsitifjchamun  Keaou,  that  is,  the  pure  Tea 
Sect;  probably  from  the  eircinnstance  that  the  olTer- 
ings  which  they  make  to  the  gods  are  of  fine  tea. 
l>r.  Milne,  who  has  laboured  for  many  years  as  a 
missionary  in  China,  ascertained  the  following  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  this  sect:  "On  the  first  and 
tii'leentU  of  every  moon,  the  votaries  of  this  sect 
burn  incense;  nnike  offerings  of  line  tea;  bow  down 
and  worship  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  lire,  the  water,  and  their  deceased  parents. 
I'hey  also  worship  Fo,  and  the  founder  of  their  own 
sect.  In  receiving  proselytes  they  use  baiid)oo  chop- 
slicks,  and  with  them  touch  the  eyes,  ears,  iiuniih, 
and  nose  of  those  that  join  their  sect,  coinnianding 
them  to  observe  the  three  revertings  and  the  five 
precejits.  They  atfinn  that  the  first  progeuitur  of 
the  family  of  Wang  resides  in  heaven.  The  world, 
they  say,  is  governed  l>y  three  Fos  in  rotation. 
The  reign  of  Yen- tang  Fo  is  past ;  Sheh-kea-Fo  now 
reigns;  and  the  reign  of  Mc-lih  Fo  is  yet  to  come. 
These  sectaries  allege  that  this  last  Fo  will  descend 
iind  be  born  in  their  family  ;  and  that  he  will  carry 
Jill  that  enter  the  sect,  alter  death,  into  the  regions 
of  the  West,  to  the  palace  of  the  immortal  Te.en, 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  the  dangers  of  war,  of 
water,  and  of  lire."  Li  1816  one  of  the  heads  of 
this  sect  was  arrested,  and  in  obeilience  to  the  imperifd 
order,  was  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  his  head  publicly 
exposed  on  a  pole  as  a  warning  to  the  people.  And 
not  only  was  he  himself  thus  inlmnianly  trealed  ; 
his  nephew  also  was  delivered  over  as  a  slave  to  the 
Jlohammedans ;  two  other  relatives  were  delivered 
over  to  the  viceroy  of  Cheelee,  to  be  banished  wher- 
ever he  should  deem  proper;  the  other  nieml)ers  of 


his  family  were  made  slaves  to  govermiLent,  and  his 
properly  was  confisc;ited. 

TE  DEUM,  the  tide  of  a  celebrated  Christian 
hymn  long  used  in  the  Chri.-tian  church,  and  so 
called  from  its  connnencing  words,  "Te  Decun  lauda- 
nuis,"  that  is,  '-We  praise  thee,  O  God."  Consider- 
able doubt  exists  as  to  the  origin  and  authorship  of 
this  hymn.  Some  have  alleged  it  to  have  been  the 
joint  production  of  Ambrose  and  Augusline;  others 
have  assigned  it  to  Ambrose  alone,  because  he  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a  writer  of  hyums  for  the 
use  of  the  church.  The  most  probable  opim'on,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  was  composed  by  Nicetiis,  bisliop  of 
Triers,  who  lived  about  A.D.  535,  and  who  is  said  to 
liave  wriiten  it  for  the  use  of  the  Galliciui  church. 

TEEN,  a  word  which  in  the  Chinese  langLiage 
means '■  Heaven,"  the  visible  and  invisible  heaven. 
It  was  generally  used  by  the  early  Eoiuiii  Catholic 
missionaries  to  denote  the  Supreme  Being;  but  to 
render  it  more  evidently  descriptive  of  a  person,  the 
IiKjuisition  ordered  the  addition  to  it  of  the  word 
Choo,  '-Lord,"  thus  rendering  the  phrase  TeeiiChoc, 
"  Heavenly  Lord,"  or  '■  Lord  of  Heaven,"  which 
came  to  be  the  recognized  appellative  of  God  t'or  all 
Konwsh  converts  in  the  Chinese  empire.  The  I'ro- 
testant  missionarie.-',  on  the  other  band,  rejected 
Teen  as  the  designation  of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and 
substituted  either  Sliin  or  Shang-te,  both  of  which 
terms  have  found  zealous  advocates,  especially  since 
1847,  when  a  missionary  conference  on  the  subject 
was  held  at  Shanghae. 

TELES-DIIUTAXGA,  the  thirteen  ordinances 
which  are  commanded  to  be  obser\ed  by  the  Budhist 
priests,  with  the  view  of  destroying  ilie  tendency  to 
cleave  to  existence.  The  principal  of  these  ei  join  the 
priest  to  call  at  all  houses  tdike  when  carrying  the 
alms- bowl;  to  remain  on  one  seat  wdien  eating,  imtil 
the  meal  be  finished,  and  to  reside  in  an  open  space. 

TELLUiMO,  a  male  divinity  mentioned  by  the  laier 
Itonian  writers,  to  whom  prayers  were  ofi'ered  in  con- 
nection with  the  festival  of  Tellus.     See  nest  article. 

TELLUS,  a  godiiess  among  the  ancient  Koinans, 
who  personified  the  earth;  and  iiccorduigly  she  was 
also  called  Terra.  She  is  generally  spoken  of  in 
coimection  with  the  infernal  deities;  and  when 
people  swore  by  her  they  stretched  their  hands 
downwards,  as  in  the  case  of  oaths  by  the  gods  of 
the  lower  regions.  A  festival  cidled  Hokdicalia 
(which  see),  was  celebrated  annually  on  the  15tli  of 
April  in  honour  of  Telliis. 

TEMENOS,  a  Greek  word  which,  in  the  Homeric 
age,  was  used  to  dein)te  land  set  apart  for  the  sup- 
port of  some  hero  or  king.  Afterwards  it  came  to 
signify  land  dedicated  to  a  divinity  ;  or  appropriated 
by  the  Slate  to  the  support  of  the  heathen  temples 
ami  the  maintenance  of  public  worship.  At  liome, 
as  earlv  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  there  were  sacred 
lands,  the  produce  of  which  was  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  temples.  The  term  Temenus  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time   used   to  denote   the   land   on   which  a 
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leiii[ile  waserecied,  including  hU  the  siicicd  buildings 
and  s«cred  giomid  pliuiled  witli  groves  wldcli  be- 
longed to  II  teniple.  In  some  cases  it  was  eni|do)'ed 
lo  signify  llie  te]n|de  iiselT;  and  lience,  in  tlic  early 
(ireek  tiitlier.s.  we  occasiunally  lind  it  ii^v'd  tor  :i 
Cliri^tiaii  cliurrli. 

TKMl'LAIW  (Knights),  tjee  KNUiUTiioDi) 
(EcCI.KSIASTltAI,  (.)iti)i:its  Of). 

TK.\I  I'lilO.  a  niagnilicent  building  ('recie<i  I'ur  re- 
ligiou-s  wor.Nliip.  The  Jews  ami  the  most  eminent 
among  CInisiian  writers  recognize  nut  lln'ee  succes- 
sive temples  at  Jerusalem,  as  has  sometimes  been 
alleged,  but  onl}'  two,  the  first  built  liv  Solomon, 
anil  the  second  built  imleed  by  Zerubbabel,  but  en- 
larged and  beaulilicd  by  Herod  the  Great.  'I'he  lirst, 
which  is  usually  known  by  the  name  ot'  S(domnn's 
temple,  was  erected  on  Mount  Moriah,  selecled  by 
David  as  a  suitable  an<l  commanding  site.  We 
derive  from  Scripture  no  precise  information  as  lo 
the  size,  proportions,  and  general  appearance  of  I  he 
building.  It  appears,  however,  lo  have  been  a  va.^t 
and  splendid  strueiure,  after  the  model  of  the  Taher- 
nacle  which  Moses  erected  in  the  wilderness  accord- 
ing to  a  Divine  pattern.  King  Daviil  projected  the 
formal  ion  of  a  lixed  place  for  the  worship  of  Uoii, 
and  had  made  preparations  and  provided  m.alerials 
to  such  an  extent  before  his  death,  that  noihing  re- 
mained for  Solomon  but  lo  accomplish  the  work. 
No  sooner,  accordingly,  did  he  succeed  lo  his  father's 
throne  than  he  set  about  rearing  ihe  temple.  The 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  second  month  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign ;  and  seven  years  and  six  numths 
were  spent  in  its  erection  ;  the  solemn  dedication  of 
of  it  having  taken  place  IJ.C.  99G. 

The  temple,  like  the  tabernacle,  consisted,  in  the 
main  building,  of  two  pans,  Ihe  Il'dy  Place  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  This  pile  was  surrounded  on  each 
side  except  the  entrance  by  three  storeys  of  small 
rooms,  which  reached  to  about  half  the  height  of  the 
body  of  the  temple;  while  the  east  end  or  front  was 
a  niagnilicent  portico.  The  space  round  the  build- 
ing was  divided  into  two  courts;  the  iinier  called  the 
'•court  of  the  Teini)le,"  and  sometimes  Ihe '' court 
of  the  Priests,"  while  the  outer  court  was  used  as  a 
kind  of  storehouse  for  containing  the  articles  used 
in  the  service  of  the  temple.  Only  thirty  years  had 
elapsed  after  the  completion  of  lliis  superb  edilice, 
when  it  was  plundered  of  its  most  precious  orna- 
ments by  .Shisliak,  king  of  Egypt.  Freipienlly,  in 
the  course  of  its  sulisequent  history,  was  it  exposed 
to  profanation  ami  pillage,  until  it  was  tinally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchiidnezzar, 
B.C.  484,  when  llie  Jews  were  carried  captive  into 
Habylon.  During  ihe  seventy  years' captivity,  ihe 
temple  on  Mount  .Moriah  was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  but 
on  the  resloraiion  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land, 
one  of  their  lirst  cares  was  to  rebuild  the  temple. 
The  work  was  commenced  by  Zernl)babel,  but  in  a 
style  far  inferior  to  llie  lirst  lemple  in  architectural 
beauly  and  elegance.     At  the  conquest  of  Syria  by 


the  Seleucidac,  this  second  temple  was  profaned  by 
Antioclius  Kpiphanes,  who  commanded  the  Jewisli 
priests  lo  disconiinue  the  daily  sacrilice;  and  to  re- 
establish Paganism  on  llie  ruing  of  liie  Jewisli  faith, 
be  erected  the  lem|ile  of  Jupiler  Olympins  on  ilie 
altar  of  burul-otl'eriiig.  This  continued  for  llie  space 
of  three  years,  when  Judas  M.ieraba.'u8,  having  re- 
covered the  inilcpeiidenee  of  his  comiliy,  reniove<l 
llie  abomiiialioiis  trom  the  lemplu,  and  re.-tored  ihe 
purity  of  Ihe  lein|de  worship. 

When  the  second  temple  had  stood  for  live  hun- 
dred years,  it  began  lo  exhibit  symplums  of  decay; 
and  Herod  the  Cireal,  to  reconcile  the  .lews  to  his 
government,  underiook  to  rebuihl  il.  He  accord- 
ingly devoted  nine  years  to  this  work;  and  ibongli, 
in  the  course  of  thtit  period,  the  main  structure  was 
completed,  the  Jews  continued  from  lime  lo  time  lo 
enlarge  and  decorate  it,  so  that  in  our  Saviour's 
days  they  could  say  with  propriety,  ''Forty  and  six 
years  were  we  in  building  this  temple."  No  expense 
was  spared  in  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  iiiag- 
iiiticent  structures  which  had  ever  been  reared  by 
the  hand  of  man.  It  had  nine  gates,  each  of  which 
was  richly  studded  with  gold  and  silver.  Through 
the  east  gale,  called  the  gate  Shushaii  and  the  King's 
gale,  entrance  was  obtained  to  the  outer  court, 
which  was  named  the  court  of  the  Uenliles,  beeau.^e 
Gentiles  were  permitted  to  enter  ii,  but  not  to  ad- 
vance any  farther.  Inside  the  court  of  the  Geiniles, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  low  sione  wall,  was  ihe 
court  of  the  Israelites,  into  which  aliens  or  strangers 
were  prohibited  from  entering.  This  court  was 
divided  into  two  parts, — the  court  of  the  women,  in 
which  stood  ihe  Ire.isury,  and  the  court  appropriaied 
to  Ihe  male  Israelites.  Williin  the  court  of  the 
iM'aelites  was  the  court  of  the  Priests,  so  named 
because  none  excepi  priests  were  allowed  lo  enter 
iis  sacred  precincts.  Twelve  steps  led  from  the 
court  of  the  Priests  lo  the  temple  properly  so  called. 
This  sacred  siructure  was  divided  imo  ihiee  pans — 
ihe  portico,  the  outer  .•sanctuary,  and  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  In  the  portico  were  deposited  the  volive 
olVerings  presented  either  by  Jews  or  foreigners.  In 
the  outer  sanctuary,  inio  which  priests  of  every  de- 
gree had  ready  admission,  stood  the  altar  of  incense, 
and  this  part  of  the  lemple  was  separated  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies  by  a  double  veil,  through  which  none 
were  allowed  to  pass  except  the  bighpriest,  and  that 
only  once  a-year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement. 

In  the  lime  of  our  blessed  Lonl,  ihe  lemple  ap- 
jiears  to  have  excited  ihe  admiral  ion  and  astonish- 
ment of  his  disciples,  so  that  they  exclaimed,  .Mark 
xiii.  1,  ''Master,  see  what  manner  of  .•-tones  and  what 
buildings  are  here."  15ut  amid  all  its  splendour  and 
magniticenco,  the  doom  of  the  temple  was  sealed; 
for  in  rejdy  lo  the  exclamation  of  his  disciples,  Jesus 
declared  thai  the  existing  generalion  was  not  lo 
]iass  aw.ay  before  the  mighty  edifice  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  mass  of  niin.^.  And  the  prediciion  wa» 
fulfilled  10  the  very  letter.     In  a.d.  70,  the  Koman.-, 
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uiuier  VespHsian,  laid  siege  to  Jenl^aleln,  and  bulli 
tlie  city  and  the  temple  were  utteily  destroyed.  Aji 
attempt  was  afterwards  made  by  (lie  Emperor  Jidian 
tlie  Apostate,  to  rebuild  the  tem|)le  of  Jerusalem 
and  restore  it  to  the  Jews,  but  miraculous  balls  of 
lire  are  said  to  have  burst  from  the  foundations,  and 
compelled  the  workmen  in  terror  to  abandon  the 
luidertaking.  At  last,  when  Jerusalem  was  con- 
quered by  the  Saracens,  the  Caliph  Omar  erected  a 
splendid  mosque  on  the  site  where  the  ancient  temple 
stood. 

TEMPLES  (Pagan).  In  the  earliest  ages  sacred 
worship  wa.s  in  all  probability  i>erformed  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  ample  canopy  of  heaven.  But  even 
then  particular  spots,  such  as  liigh  mountains  and 
gloomy  forests,  were  regarded  as  tit  habitations  for 
the  gods.  "  The  ordy  sacred  structures,"  says  Mr. 
Gross,  "appropriated  to  divine  worship,  of  which 
some  nations  could  boast,  were  rude  altars  made  of 
large,  fiat  stones;  while  others,  like  the  CeUs  in 
Uriiain,  had  their  altars  inclosed  with  circular  rows 
of  ui)right  stones.  These  inclosures  were  designated 
by  the  terms  Caer,  Cor,  and  Cylch,  which  denote 
respectively  a  circle,  and  they  constituted  the  first 
rudiments  of  teiiqjles.  The  smaller  Cor  had  but  one 
row  of  stones;  tlie  larger  three  concentric  rows; 
four  such  rows,  it  is  said,  constitute  the  highest 
number  which  has  heretofore  been  discovered.  It 
appears  that  three  rows  were  ihe  usual  nmnber,  and 
that  the  lop  of  the  stones  which  composed  tliem  was 
covered  with  an  arclutrave,  or  a  succession  of  large, 
flat  stones,  embracing  and  suslainiiig  Ihe  whole 
framework  of  the  rude  specimen  of  peristylic  archi- 
tecture." 

The  Egyptians  are  .said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  built  temples  to  the  gods.  Many  of  the  ancient 
heathen  nations,  for  example  tlie  Persians  and  Scy- 
thians, refused  to  allow  temples  to  be  erecled  for 
divine  worship,  liolding  that  the  whole  universe  was 
the  residence  of  the  Deity.  In  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
however,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  idolatrous 
temples.  Thus  there  was  a  temple  of  Dagon  at 
Gaza  and  another  at  Aslidod ;  a  temple  in  honour 
of  Aslitaroth  and  another  of  Baal;  the  temjile  of 
Riminon  at  Damascus,  the  temples  of  Nisroch  and  of 
Bel  at  Babylon,  the  temples  of  Chemosh  and  of 
Moloch  among  the  Moabites,  and  the  temples  in 
honour  of  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan. 
Wiiat  was  the  structure  of  these  heathen  temples 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  in  the  most  ancient  Egyp- 
tian temples,  as  well  as  subsequently  in  ihe  temples 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  there  was  an  inner  shrine 
which  was  held  to  be  the  special  residence  of  the 
Divinity,  and  which  was  hidden  from  tlie  popular 
gaze  by  some  mysterious  curtain.  Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  the  word  iemplam  and  its 
equivalent  ieiiteiws,  in  their  original  signification, 
simply  implied  a  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  sacred 
purposes,  more  especially  for  taking  the  auguries. 
A.nd  it  was  only  at  an  after  picriod  that  it  came  to 
II.  


denote  a  building  erected  for  the  worship  of  the 
gods;  having  previously  been  used  exclusively  as  a 
residence  for  a  god.  At  an  eariy  period  the  temples 
ot  the  Greeks  were  dark  and  gloomy,  without  win- 
dows, and  lighted  only  from  the  door,  or  arlilicially 
by  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  They  were 
at  first  formed  of  wood.  Soon,  however,  temples 
were  erected  of  stone;  and  architects  disjilayed  tlieir 
skill  in  forming  structures  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
magnificence.  They  were  usually  of  an  oblong  or  a 
round  form,  and  generally  adorned  with  columns, 
either  in  the  front  alone  or  on  all  the  four  sides. 
These  elegant  edifices  were  usually  lighted  from  the 
lop,  and  they  consisted  of  three  pans, — the  vesti- 
bule, the  eella,  and  the  hinder  part.  In  the  cella 
was  jilaced  the  image  or  statue  of  the  god,  sur- 
rounded with  a  balustrade  or  railings.  The  hinder 
part  of  the  building  contained  Ihe  treasures  of  the 
temple.  In  the  earliest  limes  of  Roman  history 
lliere  seem  to  have  been  few  or  no  temples  for  the 
worsliip  of  their  gods,  but  simply  altars,  on  which 
sacrifices  were  ofl'ered  to  gods  in  the  open  air.  The 
Roman  temples  of  later  times  were  built  after  the 
model  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  the  Scandina- 
vian nations,  it  was  forbidden  to  erect  temples,  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  notion  lliat  it  was  oti'ensive  to 
the  gods  to  pretend  to  enclose  them  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  walls.  Accordingly,  even  al  the  present  daj', 
there  are  found  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
in  the  middle  of  a  plain  or  upon  some  little  hill, 
ahars,  around  which  they  assembled  to  ofTer  sacri- 
fices and  to  assist  at  other  religions  ceremonies.  By 
degrees,  as  the  northern  tribes  held  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  they  began  to  build  temples.  The 
most  splendid  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Upsal 
in  Sweden,  which  glittered  on  all  sides  wiih  gold, 
llakon,  earl  of  Norway,  erected  another  magni- 
ficent temple  at  Drontheim.  Iceland  had  also  its 
temples,  and  the  chronicles  of  that  country  speak 
with  admiration  of  two  especially,  one  sitiuited  in 
the  north  of  the  island  and  the  other  in  Ihe  south. 
The  temples  of  the  northern  nations  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mallet  in  his  'Northern  Aniiquiiies :' — 
'■  A  Scandinavian  temple  was  in  fact  iiolhing  more 
than  a  large  wooden  bauqueting-hall,  with  a  small 
recess  at  one  end  that  formed  a  kind  of  sanctuary. 
In  winter  a  fire  was  kindled  on  a  hearth  placed  ex- 
actly in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  the  smoke  finding  its 
way  out  through  apertures  in  the  roof,  which  also 
served  for  windows,  and  appear  to  have  been  fur- 
nished witli  shutters.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
hall,  opposite  the  fire  hearth,  was  the  omhegi,  or 
high  seat,  a  kind  of  throne  raised  on  steps,  and 
placed  between  two  wooden  columns,  called  the  ond- 
veyissidiir,  which  were  generally  carved  with  Runic 
inscriplious,  and  ornamented  with  images  of  Odinic 
divinities.  This  was  the  seat  occupied  by  the  chief- 
tain, his  most  distinguished  guest  being  placed  on 
another  bndvegi  seat,  probably  not  quite  so  high. 
4g 
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and  willioiit  columns,  on  the  noiiliern  siile  ol'  tlie 
hull,  llie  tire  lilazlng  between  them.  The  other 
gne.-its,  and  the  retainers  and  dejiendents  of  llie  cliief- 
tain,  were  ranged  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  on 
benches  to  the  right  ami  lett  of  these  bndvegi  seats, 
tlie  Dllicr  side  of  the  tables  placed  before  them  being 
unoccupied.  The  Hesli  of  the  sacriliced  animals, 
after  being  koilcd  in  a  large  ketlle  over  ilio  lire,  was 
served  up  to  iliosc  rude  bamineters,  who  (Vcqwently 
amused  themselves  by  throwing  the  bones  at  one 
another,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  pl.iced  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  hall  being  very  convenient 
for  indulging  in  this  elegant  pastime.  After  they 
had  linislied  eating  their  boiled  horse  flesh,  they 
generally  sat  swilling  their  ale  out  of  capacious 
driiiking-horiis,  and  listening  to  the  lay  of  a  Skahl 
or  the  talc  of  a  Sagamau."' 

The  temples  belonging  to  the  ditferent  nations  of 
modern  heallicndom  are  detcribed  in  the  present 
work  under  the  diil'erent  names  which  they  bear, 
ami  therefore  it  is  unneces>ary  to  describe  them  hero. 

TENSIO-D.VIDSIN,  a  goddess  who  was  the 
chief  object  uf  worship  among  the  SiXTOIsTS  (which 
see)  of  Japan.  She  was  the  supposed  progenitor  of 
the  Dairi,  and  the  mother  of  the  Japanese  nation. 

TEO-TL,  the  name  for  ftod  among  the  ancient 
Mexicans.  He  was  called  the  Cause  of  causes  and 
the  Father  of  all  things.  He  was  iileniitied  wiili 
the  siin-god,  which  on  this  account  was  designated 
the  Teo-tl. 

TEPHILTJX.     See  I'iivlactichy. 

TF.RArHI.M,  small  idols  or  images  which  are 
mentioned  in  very  early  times  as  having  been  wor- 
shipped. They  were  sometimes  worn  as  amulets  or 
charms,  and  at  other  times  regardeil  as  tutelary. 
These  were  the  gods  which  Itachel  carried  away 
from  her  lather  Laban.  In  various  other  cases  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  word  teraphiui  is  used  for 
idols  or  superstitiiiiis  figiu'es.  The  Sepluagiut  ren- 
der the  word  teraphini  by  oracles,  and  some  Jewish 
writers  allege  that  they  were  hinnan  heads  placed  in 
niches,  and  consulted  by  way  of  oracles.  M.  Juiieu 
supposes  I  hem  to  have  been  household  gods. 

TEUMINISTIC  COXTKOVEKSY,  a  dispute 
wliich  arose  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury on  the  question,  AVhetlier  God  has  fixed  a  ter- 
minng  gratia,  or  detenninate  period  in  the  lite  of  an 
individual,  within  which  he  may  rc{>ent  and  find 
favour  with  his  Maker;  but  after  the  expiration  of 
which  neither  of  the  two  is  possible.  This  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  at  Leipsic  between  professois 
Ittig  and  Reichenberg.  the  former  of  whom  adopted 
the  negative,  and  the  latter  the  atfirmaiive.  Hence 
those  who  agreed  with  Keichenberg  received  the 
name  of  Terniinlsls. 

TEUMINISTS,  a  name  given  to  the  No.MlN.M.- 
ISTS  (which  see). 

'lEHllA.     See  Tivi.i.us. 

TEK.-^ANCTIIS.     See  CnEiiunir.^t,  Hvmn. 

TEUTIAUIES,  a  class  of  monks  of  I  lit  i^/niic(«- 


c«»  order,  who  ailhered  to  the  third  rule  prescribed 
by  St.  Francis  for  such  as  wished  to  connect  them- 
selves in  some  sort  with  his  order,  and  to  enjoy  the 
henelits  of  it,  and  yet  were  iml  disposed  to  lor-ake 
all  worldly  bnsinest  and  to  relinquish  all  their  pro- 
perly. This  rule  accordingly  prescribed  oidy  cer- 
tain pious  observances,  but  did  not  prohibit  private 
property,  marriages,  public  oflicis,  and  worldly  occu- 
pations. This  inslitnlion  of  St.  Francis  wxs  speedily 
followed  by  oilier  orders  of  lioniish  monks;  and 
hence  most  of  the  orders  of  the  present  day  ha\e 
Tertiarii.     See  Franciscans. 

TERTULLIANISI'S,  a  sect  wliich  was  fonned 
ill  Carthage  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
and  professed  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  MON- 
TANISTS  (which  see)  iis  developed  in  the  writings  of 
Tertulliaii,  who  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  a 
presbyter  in  that  city.  This  sect  ajipears  to  have 
been  still  in  existence  even  in  ilie  tilth  ccnturv. 

TEKUIIAUL'HATAI,  a  Polynesian  deiiy  who 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  neutralize  the  evil  eil'ects 
of  sorcery. 

TEZCATLIPOCA,  the  chief  of  tlie  thirteen  great- 
er gods  of  the  ancient  Mexicjins.  Tlie  name  denolos 
the  "  shining  inirror,"  and  on  the  iiioiiuniciils  and  in 
the  paliiiings  he  is  ofien  represented  as  encircled  by 
the  disc  of  the  sun.  Lord  Kiiigsborougli,  in  his  '  An- 
ti(piities  of  Mexico,' states  iliat  "all  the  attributes 
and  powers  which  were  assigned  to  Jehovah  by  the 
Hebrews  were  also  bestowed  upon  Tezcatlipoca  by 
the  Mexicans."  Mr.  Uardwick,  however,  inclines 
to  believe  that  this  deity  was  merely  the  deitied  im- 
personation of  the  generative  jiowers  of  nature,  and 
as  such  his  highest  type  was  the  sun.  A  festival  In 
his  honour  was  held  annually  in  the  month  of  May, 
when  a  huiiiaii  being,  in  the  spring  of  life  and  of  un- 
bleiiiishe<l  beauty,  was  sacriliced,  and  the  heart  of  the 
victim,  siill  warm  and  palpitating,  was  held  up  to- 
wards the  sun,  then  thrown  down  before  the  image 
of  the  god  while  the  people  bowed  in  adoration. 

TH.-VKAMIS,  the  Thunderer,  a  deity  worshipped 
among  the  ancient  Ganis,  corresponding  to  llie  /^ais 
of  the  Greeks  and  Jupiter  of  the  Konians. 

THEATINS,  a  Koniish  order  of  nioiiks  which 
was  fonned  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  founder 
was  John  J'eier  CaralVa,  aflerwaids  pope  Paul  IV., 
who  instituted  it,  in  1524,  at  Theale,  or  Chieii,  a 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  They  were  re- 
qwired  to  renounce  all  personal  possessions  and  to 
live  on  the  bounty  of  the  pious;  and  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  were,  to  succour  decaying  piety, 
to  improve  the  style  of  preaching,  to  attend  upon 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  zealously  to  contend  .against 
all  heretics.  There  were  also  some  convents  of  sa- 
cred virgins  connected  with  this  order. 

TllEHET,  the  tenili  month  of  the  sacred  and  the 
fourih  of  the  civil  year  according  to  the  Hebrew 
calendar. 

THEISTS  (from  Gr.  Theos,  God),  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  God,  in  opposition  to  -l4/•<^ 
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isis,  wlio  deny  liis  existence.  The  principal  iirgn- 
menls  by  which  Theists  support  their  views  have 
been  already  noticed  under  the  arlicle  God. 

TIIKMIS.  the  goddess  of  Justice  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks. 

THEMISTIANS.     See  Agncet^. 

THEOCR.\CY,  a  species  of  government  such  as 
that  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews,  in 
which  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  universe,  was  recog- 
nized as  their  supreme  civil  ruler,  and  his  laws  as 
the  statute-hook  of  the  kingdom. 

THEODOREANS,  a  branch  of  the  school  of  an- 
cient Greek  philosophy  called  Cyrena:cs  (which  see). 
Theodoras  taught  that  the  great  end  of  hinnan  life 
is  to  obtain  joy  and  avoid  grief;  that  i)rudcnce  and 
justice  are  good,  their  opposiles  evil;  and  that  plea- 
sure and  pain  are  indilVerent.  He  held  that  ])atriot- 
ism  was  not  a  duty,  but  that  every  man  ouglit  to 
reckon  the  world  his  country.  lie  taught  that  there 
was  notliing  really  disgraceful  in  theft,  adultery,  or 
sacrilege;  hut  that  they  were  branded  otdy  by  pub- 
lic opiidnn,  which  was  formed  only  to  restrain  tools. 
The  licaviest  charge,  however,  whicli  was  laiil  again>t 
Theodoras  was  that  of  atheism.  Diogenes  Laertius 
says  that  "lie  did  away  with  all  opinions  respecting 
the  gods;"  and  Cicero  repeats  the  charge,  calling 
liini  an  Atheist.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  he  oidy 
denied  the  existence  of  those  deities  wliich  were 
worshipped  by  the  people. 

THEODOSIANS,  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the 
Uhuso  Greek  Church  who  separated  some  years  since 
from  the  Pomonjanx,  partly  becau.se  they  neglected 
to  purify  by  prayer  the  articles  which  they  pur- 
chased from  unbelievers.  An  early  Protestant  sect 
hearing  this  name  was  formed  in  Russia  in  1552  by 
Thcodosius.  one  of  three  monks  who  came  from  the 
interior  of  Muscovy  to  Vitepsk,  a  town  of  Lithua- 
nia. These  monks  condemned  idolatrous  rites,  aiul 
cast  out  the  images  from  liouses  and  chinches,  break- 
ing them  ill  pieces,  and  exhorting  tlie  people  by 
their  addresses  and  writings  to  worship  God  alone, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  good  seed  of 
the  Word  took  nwt  and  bore  fruit  at  Vitep.sk,  the 
inhabit.ants  having  renounced  idolatry,  and  built  a 
church,  where  the  pure  word  of  God  was  preached 
by  Protestant  ministers  from  Lithuania  and  Poland. 

THEODOTIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Mon.\r- 
cni.\N.s  (wliich  see)  of  the  second  century,  from  their 
founder  Theodotus.  a  leather-dresser  from  R\  zantium. 

TIIEOPASCniTES  (Gr.  Theos,  God,'and  ;)«.•,-- 
cho,  to  sulfer),  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the 
tifth  century,  founded  by  Peter  Fullo,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch.  He  introduced  into  tlie  liturgy  a  Monopliy- 
site  formula,  which  asserted  that  God  had  been  cru- 
cified. Tills  occasioned  a  dispute,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  Western  Church  rejected  the 
oly'eclionable  clause,  but  the  Ivistern  Chnrcli  coiilin- 
ncd  to  use  it  down  to  modern  times  without  otl'ence, 
because  they  refer  the  clause  to  Christ  only,  or  to 
but  one  Person  in  the  Trinity. 


THEOPATIIETICS,  those  mystics  who  have 
resigned  themselves  more  or  less  passively  to  an 
imagined  divine  manifestation.  Among  tliese  may 
be  mentioned  Tanchehn,  who  appeared  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  announced  himself  as  the  residence  of 
Deity ;  Gichtel,  who  believed  himself  appointed  to 
expiate  by  his  prayers  and  penance  the  sins  of  all 
mankind;  and  Kuhlniann,  who  traversed  Europe, 
the  imagined  head  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  snminon- 
iiig  kings  and  nobles  to  submission. 

THEOPHILANTIIROPISTS  (Gr.  Lo^ers  of 
God  and  man),  a  sect  of  Deists  which  a|ipeared  in 
Fiance  amid  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the 
tirst  revolution.  While  the  state  was  inditfereiit  to 
all  forms  of  religion,  and  the  republican  directory 
was  afraid  of  the  Christianity  which  prevailed  in  the 
church,  a  felt  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  some 
religion  led  many  to  adopt  a  form  of  worship  adapted 
to  a  natural  religion.  Accordingly,  in  1796,  a  kind 
of  catechism  or  directory  for  public  or  social  worship 
was  published  at  Paris,  under  llie  title  of  'Manuel 
des  Theanfrophiles.'  This  breviary,  which  met  witli 
acceptance  among  numbers,  was  based  on  the  simple 
fundamental  articles  of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  A  congre- 
gation for  worship  on  these  principles  was  formed  in 
January  1797,  composed  of  five  families.  Tlieir 
numbers  soon  increased,  and  additional  congregations 
were  organized,  iirofessing  this  species  of  natural  re- 
ligion, which  consisted  in  worshipping  God  and  lov- 
ing their  fellow- creatures.  It  was  not  likely  that  a 
.system  of  faith  which  denied  all  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion  would  take  deep  root 
among  any  class  of  men,  or  exercise  any  permanent 
influence  either  over  individual  minds  or  society  at 
large.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  Christianity  re- 
stored in  France,  even  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Roman- 
ism, than  Theophil.anthropism  lost  the  slight  bold  it 
had  got  over  the  minds  of  its  believers.  The  First 
Consul  issued  a  proclamation  that  this  mode  of  wor- 
ship could  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  nation  ;  and 
this  system  of  natural  religion,  in  its  barest  and 
least  attractive  form,  aft^r  a  brief  period  of  success, 
was  wholly  discontinued.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
Lamennais  to  revive  Theophilantliropism  in  1840, 
but  it  utterly  failed. 

TPIEOSOPIIISTS  (from  Theos,  God,  and  soj^hia, 
wisdom).  This  term  is  nsuall}-  applied  to  those 
who,  like  the  Hosicrtwians,  apjily  religion  to  jirin- 
ciples  drawn  from  chemistry  and  natural  science. 
The  word  was  first  employed  by  the  school  of  Por- 
phyry to  denote  those  who  knew  God  not  by  the 
study  of  theology,  but  by  intuition,  the  highest  wis- 
dom. A  theosophist,  properly  speaking,  is  one  who 
speculates  upon  God  and  his  works,  not  on  the  basis 
of  reason,  but  of  an  inspiration  peculiar  to  himself, 
a  supernatural,  divine  faculty  wliich  he  has  received 
for  the  purpose.  As  examples,  we  might  refer  to 
.lacob  Behinen  or  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  to  the  Neo- 
I'latonists  of  earlier  and  Schelling  of  later  times. 
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TIIKOTOKOS  ((ir.  nmllier  of  Goil),  iiii  epiilict 
npplied  by  VHrioiis  Koinlsli  wrilers  to  tlio  Virgin 
Miiry  HH  being  the  niutlior  o(  Jcxua.     Sec  Makio- 

I.ATRY. 

THKUAIMCUT-'K  (from  Gr.  T/ierajKuo,  to  \n:a\), 
nil  H^cuiic  sect  hiiiiilur  lo  tlie  E'lscneji,  wliicli  arose  in 
tlie  tirsi  cviitiirv  after  Clirist  iiinoiig  tlie  AU-saminaii 
Jews.  The  cells  of  these  recluses  were  pli'iuMiiiily 
sitimtcd  on  the  fartlier  slioie  of  lake  Mareulis.  Here 
they  lived,  tnen  and  unmarried  women,  shut  up 
singly  ill  their  cells,  giving  themselves  up  to  prayer 
and  reli^^ious  niuditation.  '•  The  basis  of  their  con- 
teniplHlions,"  says  Ncaiider,  "  was  an  allegoric  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  they  had  ol<l  Tlieo- 
sophic  writings,  which  served  to  guide  tliein  in  their 
more  profound  invcsiigalioiis  of  Scripture,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  .Alexandrian  Ilernieneiitics. 
Bread  and  water  constiinled  their  only  diet,  and 
they  practised  frequent  fjistiiig.  They  ate  nothing 
until  evening,  for,  through  contempt  of  the  body, 
they  were  a-sliamed,  so  long  as  sunliglit  was  visible, 
to  take  sensible  nourishment,  to  acknowledge  their 
dependence  on  the  world  of  sense.  Many  of  I  hem 
fasted  for  three  or  even  six  days  in  succession. 
Every  Sahhalli  they  came  together,  and  as  ihe  num- 
ber seven  Wits  particularly  sacred  with  them,  they 
held  a  still  more  solemn  convocation  once  in  every 
seven  weeks.  They  celebrated,  on  this  occjision,  a 
simple  love-feast,  consisting  of  biiad  seasoned  with 
salt  and  hyssoii ;  mystic  discour.ses  were  delivered, 
liyums  wliicli  liad  been  handed  down  from  old  tradi- 
tion were  sung,  and  amidst  clioral  music,  dances  of 
mystic  import  were  kept  up  lale  into  the  night." 

It  has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  some  writers 
that  the  TlienipnitcK  and  the  Essenes  were  identical ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  principles 
and  tendencies  may  have  given  rise  to  two  ditTerent 
though  similar  sects  at  the  same  period,  the  one  in 
Palestine  aiul  the  other  in  Egypt. 

THEUKGISTS  (from  TUefig,  God.  and  enion,  a 
work),  those  mystics  who  claim  to  hold  convcr.se 
with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  the  high 
power  and  prerogative  of  working  miracles,  not  by 
magic,  but  by  supernatural  endowment.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  I'eter 
of  Alcantara,  and  the  large  company  of  Uomish 
saints. 
THIBET  (Ukligion  OF).  See  Lamais.m. 
THOMAS  (St.)  (Ciiristian.s  oi"),  a  body  of 
Syriiin  Chrisiians  inliabiiing  the  interior  of  Malabar 
and  Travankiir,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Hindu- 
stan. Between  fifty  and  sixty  climchos  belong  to 
tliis  ancient  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
lias  preserved  the  Syriac  Scriiitnres  in  mamiscript 
for  many  age.s,  and  stood  as  a  church  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  in  the  midst  of  llie 
surrounding  darkness,  idolatry,  and  superstition.  The 
tiadilion  among  them  is  that  the  gospel  was  origi- 
nally planted  in  Hiiidostan  by  the  apostle  Thoma.s, 
who,  after  labouring  for  some  time  on   the   Coru- 


maiidcl  coast,  wait  pnt  to  death  at  a  place  iie:u 
Madras,  which  slill  beaiis  the  name  of  St.  Tlioinas's 
Mount.  That  Chrisiians  existed  in  India  at  a  very 
early  period  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  bishop  of 
India  was  present  and  signed  his  name  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  A.u.  3*25.  In  the  littli  century,  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  from  Aniiocli,  accompanied  by  a  small 
colony  of  Syrians,  emi;;rHted  to  IliiidiiMaii,  and 
settled  on  the  coast  of  .Malabar.  Thus  a  Christian 
church  has  existed,  probably  I'rom  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  in  that  part  of  India,  which  has  main- 
tained its  ground  to  this  day,  though  exposed  to 
frequent  anil  severe  persecutions.  It  siili  retains 
the  liturgy  anciently  used  in  the  churches  of  Syria, 
and  employs  the  Syriac  language  in  public  worship. 
Portuguese  historians  inform  us  that  in  1503  there 
were  upwards  of  a  hundred  Christian  churches  on 
the  coa.'-t  of  Malabar.  Koinisli  missionaries  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  upon  not  a  few,  particularly  on 
the  coast,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of  Syko- 
RO-MAN  CllKlsTlANS  (which  see).  Those  churches, 
however,  which  were  situated  in  the  interior  refused 
to  conlorm  to  Rome.  These  are  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians of  Malabar  or  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  were  lii>t  brought  to  the  notice  of  Briiisli 
Christians  by  the  Christian  Researches  of  Dr.  Clau- 
dius Buchanan,  who  visited  them  in  180(j.  The 
information  iliiis  obtained  led  the  Church  of  England 
Missionary  Society  to  establish  among  these  inter- 
esting Christians  an  extensive  mission  occupying 
two  or  three  stations,  which  have  now  for  nnmy 
jears  been  conducted  by  a  pious  and  efficient  staff 
of  iigenip.  A  college  ha£  been  established  at  Koiia- 
y;{m  tor  the  insiriiction  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
in  connection  with  the  Syrian  chiircli,  and  which  has 
been  lilierally  endowed  by  the  Vm\\  of  that  country. 
THU.MISrS.  a  philosophico-religious  school  wliicli 
arose  in  the  ihirloentli  cenliiry,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  celebrated  scholastic  writer,  Tlioma.s  Aqui- 
nas, who  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  "An- 
gelical Doctor."  He  is  jii.-tly  considered  as  the 
chief  of  the  schoolmen.  He  belonged  to  the  Donii- 
iiicjui  order;  while  his  rival,  Dims  Scotiis,  was  a 
lMaiici.scan.  Aquinas  taught  at  Paris,  Rome,  Bo- 
logna, and  Pi.sa;  and  died  in  1"274.  on  his  way  to  the 
council  of  Lyons.  He  was  cjuionized  by  Pope  John 
XXII.  in  1323.  In  discussing  the  nature  of  science 
he  laid  down  the  I'lindamental  princiide,  that  every 
demonstration  results  from  the  combination  of  two 
elements,  the  empirical  and  t)ie  rational,  the  one 
being  Ihe  matter  of  the  demonstration,  and  tlie  other 
its  productive  form.  His  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Universals  was,  that  the  matter  of  a  univcrsid  idea 
exists  solely  in  eAch  individual,  while  the  form  is 
obtained  by  abstracting  what  is  peculiar  lo  each 
iiidividu.ll  in  order  to  consider  wli.it  is  common 
lo  all.  Applying  this  distinction  established  by 
.Aquinas  to  his  argument  for  the  nnily  of  God, 
Mr.  Douglas  of  Cavers  thus  presents  it  in  a  con- 
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deiisei]  form: — "  Wlmtevei'  constitutes  a  being,  an 
individual,  is  not  comniunicable  to  aiiotliei'  indi- 
viiiual,  otherwise  it  would  not  possess  tlie  prin- 
cijile  of  individuation.  Tlie  properties  wliicli  con- 
stitute Aquinas  a  man,  are  connnon  (o  tlie  kind — 
tlie  properties  wliicli  constitute  him  an  individual, 
are  contiued  to  himself;  on  the  supposition  of  two 
gods,  each  is  possessed  of  absolute  being,  and  all 
perfections;  but  absolute  being  and  all  perfeciions 
constitute  the  Divine  nature, — they  are  therefore 
identical  with  it,  and  by  mathematical  demonstration 
are  identical  with  each  otlier.  Secondly,  inimber 
implies  difl'erence ;  but  on  the  supposition  of  two 
Deities,  they  both  possess  all  perfections,  therefore 
there  is  no  dili'erence,  and  of  course  no  number  and 
no  plurality.  Thirdly,  in  the  universe  all  are  part.s 
of  a  whole,  co-ordinate  and  subservient  one  to  an- 
other; but  things  which  differ  do  not  assume  one 
order  unless  under  one  ordainer,  for  many  are  more 
easily  brought  into  one  order  by  one  than  by  many. 
One  design  is  the  natural  result  of  one  mind,  but  not 
of  many  minds,  excejit  contingently,  that  is,  as  far 
as  they  happen  to  be  at  one  with  each  other.  But 
since  that  which  is  original  is  absolute  and  neces- 
sarily existent,  aiul  nowise  contingent,  it  follows 
that  the  Original  Cause  which  reduced  all  things 
under  one  order  should  itself  be  one;  and  (his  first 
and  single  cause  is  God."  In  regard  to  the  theory 
of  the  universe,  Aquinas  considered  nature  as  a  re- 
presentative of  that  wliicli  is  in  God,  as  a  mirror  of 
the  Divine  essence.  He  maintained  that  all  crea- 
tures, rational  and  irrational,  are  as  creatures  the 
representation  of  the  Trinity  in  the  way  of  vestige, 
that  is,  merely  attesting  the  action  of  the  cause  with- 
out reproducing  its  form. 

Thomas  Aquinas  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
doctrines  of  Clirisiianily  may  be  apprehended,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  reason,  but,  on  the  other,  are  above 
reason,  and  yet  do  not  contradict  it.  He  also  sought 
to  demonstrate  that  man  does  not  know  God  by 
himself,  but  in  his  relation  to  the  creature;  while 
Scotus  taught  the  opposite  doctrine.  On  this  point 
a  keen  argument  was  carried  on  between  the  Thom- 
ists  and  the  Scotists,  by  which  it  was  at  lengih  de- 
cided, that  man  may  know  the  nature  of  God,  but 
not  so  thoroughly  that  no  part  of  his  nature  should 
be  concealed  from  man.  On  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
istence of  evil,  Aquinas  regarded  evil  as  the  absence 
of  good,  and  as  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the  iiiiile 
world,  retaining,  however,  the  difference  between 
moral  evil  and  physical  evil ;  and  holding  with 
Augusiine  that  the  idea  of  evil  belongs  more  pro- 
perly to  the  evil  of  guilt  than  to  the  evil  of  punish- 
ment. He  taught  (hat  the  power  of  Satan  has  been 
especially  limited  since  the  appearance  of  Christ. 

On  the  nature  of  man  Aquinas  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  sensitive  soul  and  the  intellectual  soul; 
the  former  being,  in  his  view,  propagated  in  a  phy- 
sical manner  as  allied  to  the  physical,  while  the 
laller   is   created    by    God,   and   is   alone   iinmortal. 


He  believed  man  to  have  been  created  in  the  full 
possession  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  and  not  de- 
prived of  it  till  after  the  fall.  He  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  substitution  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  that  Christ 
had  endured  in  his  body  all  ihe  sufferings  which  men 
have  to  endure  in  their  reputation,  worldly  posses- 
sions, body  and  soul;  but  that  in  his  soul  he  pos- 
sessed the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  blessedness. 
In  common  with  Ansehn  and  Peler  Lombard,  he 
endeavoured  to  retain  Augustine's  doctrine  of  an 
unconditional  election,  though  with  some  limitations. 
Thus  lie  taught  that  God  wills  that  all  men  should 
be  saved  antecedently,  but  not  consequently.  He 
understood  by  justification,  not  only  llie  acquittal  of 
the  sinner,  but  also  the  infusion  of  Divine  grace 
from  the  hand  of  God,  which  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  with  justification.  He  pointed  out  three 
ways  in  which  a  man  could  ascertain  whether  he 
was  a  subject  of  Divine  grace  or  not.  (1.)  Bv 
direct  revelation  on  the  part  of  God — a  mode  which 
is  very  rare,  and  only  given  to  some  by  special  priv- 
ilege. (2.)  By  the  man's  own  s|iiritual  conscious- 
ness; and  (3.)  By  certain  indications.  The  two  last 
were  in  his  opinion  iincertain ;  but  the  notion  of  ihe 
unceriainty  of  man  being  in  a  state  of  gr.ice,  Lutlie' 
denounced  as  a  dangerous  and  sophistical  doctrine. 

Aquinas  spoke  of  faith  as  a  virtue,  though  he  con- 
sidered it  as  the  highest  of  all  the  virtues.  The 
distinction  which  he  drew  between  a  counael  and  a 
precept  gave  rise  to  the  Romibli  doctrine  of  superero- 
gation; and  his  distinctiun  of  the  different  degrees 
of  worship  into  Latria,  Dulia,  and  Hyperdulki,  has 
been  the  source  of  much  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Church 
of  Uome.  This  eminent  schoohnan  gave  origin  also 
to  the  Romish  notions  as  to  the  physical  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments  in  communicating  grace,  and  the  kin- 
dred dogma  of  baptisinal  regeneration.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism  he  jireferred  immersion,  as  being 
the  more  ancient  custom,  because  it  reminded  Chris- 
tians of  the  burial  of  Christ,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
absolutely  necessary.  On  the  subject  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, Aquinas  maintained  that  Christ  is  wholly  and 
uiidividedly  in  every  particle  of  the  host.  In  the 
same  way  the  consecrated  wine  remains  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  long  as  it  does  not  cease  to  be  wine,  though 
other  liquids  may  be  added.  In  maintaining  Traii- 
substantiation,  he  held  that  the  elements  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  changed  only  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  but  his  soul  is  united  to  bis  body, 
and  his  divine  nature  to  his  soul.  He  held  that  the 
cup  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  clergy. 
He  taught  that  penance  is  a  sacrament,  the  outward 
infliction  being  a  sign  of  the  inward  penitence.  The 
matter  of  penance  is  the  sin  which  is  to  be  removed; 
the  form  consists  in  the  words  of  the  priest,  "I  ab- 
solve thee."  In  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
occur  some  curious  speculations  as  to  the  resurrec- 
tion-body, which  he  alleges  will  be  exceedingly  deli- 
cate and  ethereal;  nevertheless  it  will  be  tangible, 
as  the  body  of  Christ  could  be  touched  after  the  re- 
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riirreulioii.  Tlt>  HKserled  tlial  l)ic  liiml  juilgmciit  will 
lake  plHoc  iiieii(Hlly,  because  I  lie  vcrlial  trial  and 
ilurpiice  uf  encli  iii(livi<l(iHl  will  require  too  mueli 
time.  He  taiiglil  tlie  ilucliinu  u(  |iui'galoryi  >>ut 
fur  all  men,  but  only  tiio«e  »liu  i'ei|iiirc  it.  Tlic 
tnilv  |iiiMis  go  at  uiice  to  heaven;  llic  (lecidoiliy 
wicked  go  at  once  to  liel).  'I'iie  Liiiihiii  iii/uiiliim 
he  held  as  di^tillgluslled  iVoin  tliu  Linibus  jmlrum  in 
regard  to  llie  qnalily  of  reward  or  |nini»lnnent,  be- 
Caiiiie  eliildren  wliu  die  wiiliont  bajilisni  liave  not 
tliikt  hope  of  elernal  salvation  which  the  Fathcrit  had 
prior  to  the  iiianilei-luiioii  of  Clirist.  He  believed 
that  for  the  rigliteons  were  reserved  did'ereiil  endow- 
iiients  of  blcs»ednc!>s  in  lieaven.  In  addition  to  tlic 
golden  crown  wliiuli  is  given  to  all  the  1>lcsiicd,  there 
are  particnlar  anreolie  I'or  martyr^i  and  saints,  for 
monks  and  nuns.  The  future  lormentii  of  the 
wicked,  he  alleged,  wonld  coiisisl  in  useless  repen- 
tance. They  can  ncilher  change  for  the  better  nor 
for  the  worse.  They  hale  God,  and  curse  the  slate 
of  the  blessed.  I5ut  the  latter  are  not  disturbed  in 
the  enjoynieiit  of  their  happiness  by  feelings  of  coin- 
jiiission  I'or  the  lost. 

The  followers  of  Thoiiia.':  Aquinas  were  ranged 
into  a  body  in  opposition  to  the  Scolixls.  chiefly  on 
the  qiiesiion  whelher  the  sacranieiiis  confer  giacc 
morally  or  iihysically.  Dens  a]id  other  Koniish  di- 
vines hold  with  the  Tlioinisti  J  hat  grace  is  conferred 
physically  by  the  i-acrainents.  It  was  in  the  Ibnr- 
teenlh  century  that  tlie  two  hostile  sects  first  en- 
gaged in  angry  controversy.  The  Dominicans 
joined  the  Thoini'U  and  the  Franciscans  the  Scoti'-ls, 
and  warm  contentions  ensued  which  divide  Houiisli 
divines  even  .it  ihe  present  day.  The  chief  points 
of  dilference  regard  the  nature  and  extent  of  original 
sin,  the  measure  of  Divine  grace  necessary  to  a 
man's  salvation,  and  some  subjects  of  minor  interest. 

TIIOK,  the  sccoiul  principal  god  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  The  Kdda  calls  liiin  the  most  val- 
iant of  the  sons  of  Odin.  lie  vvas  considered  as  the 
del'ender  and  avenger  of  the  gods.  He  always  car- 
ried a  mallet,  which  he  gi'aspe<l  with  gauntlets  of 
iron,  and  besides  he  wore  a  girdle,  which  h.id  tlic 
virtue  to  renew  his  strength  as  often  as  was  iieedlul. 
With  these  forini<lable  weapons  he  overthrew  the 
monsters  aiul  giants  who  were  the  enemies  of  the 
gods.  In  the  temjile  at  Upsal,  Thor  stood  at  the 
left  hand  of  Odin,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  a 
sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  his  mallet  in  the  other.  It 
lias  been  alleged  that  human  sacritices  were  offered 
ill  honour  of  this  god.  The  Norwegians  and  Ice- 
landers apjiear  to  have  been  mure  devoleil  to  the 
worship  of  y/io)"  than  the  Danes  and  Swedes;  the 
former  luoking  upon  him  as  the  .Mmighly  God, 
while  the  latter  a.s.signed  thai  lille  to  Odin.  Indeed 
IlK  ipiesiimi  is  siill  undecided  whelher  Odin  or  Thor 
iseniiiled  to  occupy  the  highest  place  in  the  Scan- 
diiiav  iaii  panllicon. 

TllOril.  one  of  the  gods  of  ihe  ancient  Egyp- 
liuns,    who    was    believed    lu   pretide    over   letters, 


speech,  and  writing.  It  wa«  the  sjiecial  otiice  ui 
this  deity  to  judge  in  the  place  of  the  dead  iha 
words  which  men  had  spoken  upon  the  earili.  He 
wa.s  worshipped  a»  the  god  of  writing  by  the  I'lioe- 
nieians,  the  Scythians,  (ierm.'ins,  (iauls,  and  other 
ancient  nations.  He  was  liist  wuisiiippcd  in  Kgypt 
in  a  city  on  the  weslern  verge  of  the  Delta,  c.ilU-<l 
by  the  Greeks  llie  lesser  Hermupolis.  The  symbol 
of  Thoth  was  the  Ibh;  and  his  fesiival  was  cele- 
brated on  the  first  day  of  the  first  moon  in  the  yeai'. 
From  the  beginning  he  was  ilic  god  of  the  moon. 
Thoth,  as  we  learn  I'roin  Mr.  Osbnrii,  is  the  first 
god  who.se  human  image  is  known  to  be  depicted  ou 
the  Mionninents  of  Egypt.  He  appears  a.s  an  ibit- 
headed  man. 

THUGS,  a  Hindu  sect  scattered  liirougliout  Ii^ 
dia  who.se  profession  it  is  to  get  their  food  by  mut^ 
der.  They  owe  their  origin  and  laws  to  the  bloody 
goddess  A'o//,  who,  they  allege,  authorizes  and  com- 
mands tliein  to  become  murderers  and  plunderers. 
They  are  called  not  only  by  the  name  of  Thugs  but 
also  by  that  of  Phansiagars,  the  instrument  which 
they  use  when  they  murder  people  being  a  phansi, 
or  noose,  which  they  throw  over  the  necks  of  those 
whom  they  intend  to  plunder,  and  strangle  them. 
Tlie  Thugs  are  composed  of  all  castes.  They  chiefly 
murder  travellers ;  and  when  they  have  selected  a 
victim  they  will  pursue  him  soniei  lines  lor  weeks 
until  they  find  a  favourable  opportunity  for  effect- 
ing their  object.  This  being  got,  one  casts  the 
noose  over  bis  head,  and  immediately  lightens  it  as 
firmly  as  possible ;  and  another  strikes  him  ou  the 
joints  of  the  knees  as  he  ri.ses,  and  thus  causes  him 
to  fall  backwards.  After  he  has  t'allen,  they  kick 
him  on  the  temples  iiiiiil  he  dies;  afier  which  they 
mangle  the  body  and  bury  it.  A  poriiun  of  ihe 
plunder  which  they  obtain  on  such  occasions  is  [U'e- 
seiited  to  their  patron  goddess  Kali.  "Intense  de- 
votion to  Kali,"  says  Dr.  DulV,  ■' is  the  mysterious 
link  that  unites  them  in  a  bund  of  brotherhood  that 
is  indissoluble;  and  vviih  a  secrecy  which  for  genera- 
tions has  eluded  the  efi'urts  of  successive  govcrninenls 
10  detect  them.  It  is  under  her  special  ausjiices 
that  all  their  sangniiiiuy  depiedalions  have  been 
planned,  prosecuted,  and  carried  into  execution.  It 
is  the  thorough  incorporation  of  a  feeling  of  assurance 
in  herald  with  the  eniire  frainewurk  of  their  menial 
and  moral  being,  iliat  has  imparted  to  their  union  all 
its  strength  and  all  its  terror.  In  their  sense  of  the 
term,  ihey  are  of  all  men  the  must  superstitioiisly 
exact,  the  most  devoutly  religious  in  the  performance 
of  divine  wurship.  In  honour  of  their  guardian  deilv, 
there  is  a  temple  dcdicaied  at  Uindiu.'liul,  near  Mir- 
zapiir,  10  the  iiorih  of  Hcnual.  There,  religious  cere- 
monies are  constaiilly  perltPi-med  ;  and  thousands  of 
animals  ofl'ered  in  sacrifice.  When  a  band  of  these 
lca:;ncd  murderers,  whose  individuality  and  union 
have  forages  been  preserved  in  integrity,  resolve  to 
issue  forth  on  their  worse  than  marauding  expedi- 
tion, deliberately  intent  on  imbruing  their  bands  iu 
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the  bluod  of  tlieir  fellows,  tliey  lirst  betiiUe  lliein- 
selves  to  tlie  temple  of  tlie  goddess ;  present  tlieir 
pj-Hvers  and  snpplicHtioMs  and  offerings  tlieie;  and 
vow,  in  tlie  event  of  success,  to  consecrate  to  her 
service  a  lara;e  proportion  of  the  booty.  Should 
they  not  succeed — should  tliey  even  be  seized,  con- 
victed, and  condeiiiiied  to  die, —  their  confidence  in 
Kali  does  not  waver;  their  faith  does  not  stagger. 
Tliey  exonerate  the  goddess  from  all  blame.  Tliey 
ascribe  the  cause  of  failure  wholly  to  theiriselves. 
They  assume  all  the  guilt  of  having  7ieghcled  some 
of  the  divinely  prescribed  forms.  And  they  laugh 
to  scorn  the  idea  that  any  evil  could  possibly  have 
befallen  them,  had  they  been  faithful  in  the  obser- 
vauce  of  all  the  divinely  appointed  rules  of  their 
sanguinary  craft." 

TIIUMMIM.     See  Urim  and  Tiiummim. 

THUNDERING  LKGION  (Tiiic).  See  Llgion 
(The  Thundering). 

THUllIFiCATI  (Lat.  Thus,  incense,  and  facio, 
to  make),  a  term  used  to  denote  those  Christians  in 
earlv  times  who  had  been  tempted,  in  order  to  avoid 
peisecution,  to  offer  incense  to  the  idols.  See 
Lapsed  Christians. 

TIIIAS,  Budhist  temples  in  Jajian.  They  are 
usually  built  on  rising  grounds,  and  conslriicled  of 
the  be>t  cedars  and  firs,  and  adorned  within  with 
many  carved  images.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple 
stands  an  altar  with  one  or  more  gilt  idols  upon  it, 
and  a  beautiful  candlestick  with  perfumed  candles 
burning  before  it.  Kaempfer  says:  "The  wliole 
empire  is  ftdl  of  these  temples,  and  their  priests  are 
without  number.  Only  in  and  about  Miako  they 
count  3,893  temples,  and  37,093  Siuld-u,  or  priests 
to  attend  them." 

TISIU,  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesi- 
astical year  and  the  first  of  the  civil. 

TITIIES.  In  the  Mosaic  law  the  Jews  were  com- 
manded, each  man  to  dedicate  the  tenth  of  his  po.-i- 
sessions  to  tlie  twofold  luirjiose  of  maintaining  public 
worship  and  providing  for  the  poor.  From  very 
early  times  indeed,  long  before  the  days  of  Moses, 
we  find  this  practice  existing.  Thus  we  are  told  in 
Geii.  xiv.  20  that  Abraham  paid  to  Melchisedec, 
king  and  priest  of  Salem,  titlies  of  the  spoils  which 
he  had  taken  in  battle;  and  again,  in  Gen.  xxviii. 
24,  we  read  that  Jacob  vowed  to  dedicate  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  tlie  tenth  or  tithe  of  all  that  he 
might  gain  in  Mesopotamia.  Moses  lays  down  re- 
gulations in  regard  to  the  payment  of  three  dilVerent 
kinds  of  tithes.  (L)  Ecclesiastical  tithes  ;  (2.)  Fes- 
tival tithes;  and  (3.)  Tithes  for  the  poor.  The  ec- 
clesiastical tithes  consisted  of  the  tenth  part  of  all 
the  seed  of  the  land,  and  of  the  fruit  trees.  These 
tithes  were  given  to  the  Levites  for  their  mainte- 
nance, and  the  Levites  again  gave  a  tenlh  of  their 
tithes  to  the  priests.  It  was  allowed,  however,  to 
redeem  the  ecclesiastical  tithes  for  money,  provided 
an  additional  payment  was  made  of  the  value  of  the 
fifth   part   to  the  original   tithe.      Out   of   the   nine 


parts  remaining  after  the  ecclesiastical  tithe  was 
paid,  a  second  tithe  was  to  be  carried  up  to  Jeru.-a- 
lem  yearly,  and  there  consumed  by  him  and  his 
household  bet'ore  the  Lord  in  a  solemn  festivaL 
This  tithe  also  could  be  commuted  into  money. 
Every  third  year  this  second  or  festival  tithe,  instead 
of  being  carried  up  to  Jerusalem,  was  to  be  employed 
in  charitable  purposes;  and,  being  given  to  the  poor, 
it  was  called  the  consuminalion  of  tithes. 

Thus  the  payment  of  tithes  was  a  Divine  institu- 
tion, and  to  neglect  it  was  to  rob  God.  Thus,  in 
Mai.  iii.  8,  9,  "  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  yet  ye  have 
robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed 
thee?  In  tithes  and  olferings.  Ye  are  cursed  with 
a  curse  :  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole 
nation."  While  our  blessed  Lord  was  upon  the 
earili,  he  sanctioned  the  payment  of  these  ecclesias- 
tical dues,  and  even  performed  a  miracle  to  pay  the 
temple  tax.  Nor  were  tithes  confined  to  the  Jews 
only;  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations  a  similar 
custom  prevailed.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
wont  to  devote  a  tenth  of  tlieir  substance  to  the 
gods,  and  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  of  war  to  Jupiler, 
Mars,  or  Hercules.  The  Persians  were  also  accus- 
toivied  to  give  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  to  their  gods. 
The  analogy  between  Christian  ministers  and  the 
Jewish  priesthood  led  the  former  to  claim  the  tithes 
and  first-fruits,  of  which  we  find  mention  before  the 
time  of  Conslantine.  In  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
churches  tithes  began  to  be  claimed  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  in  the  Latin  church.  The  Apostolical 
Constitutio7is  indeed  mention  tithes  as  being  well 
known. 

According  to  Blackstone,  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
England  was  cotemporary  with  the  first  preaching 
of  Christianity  by  Augustine  in  the  sixth  century; 
but  the  first  recorded  statute  on  the  subject  is  the 
decree  of  a  synod  in  A.  D.  78G,  which  enjoins  the 
payment  of  tithes.  Charlemagne  established  them 
in  France,  A.  D.  788,  and  divided  them  into  four 
parts,  one  for  the  su)i|iort  of  church  buildings,  ano- 
ther for  the  poor,  a  third  for  the  bishop,  and  a  fourth 
for  the  parochial  clergy.  Though  the  Jewish  law  is 
long  since  abrogated,  the  Jews  still  adhere  to  the 
jji-actice  in  many  cases  of  devoting  a  tenth  part  of 
their  income  to  the  poor. 

TITLE,  a  term  used  in  England  to  denote  a  pre- 
sentation to  some  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  a 
certificate  of  such  presentation  required  by  bishops 
from  those  who  apply  to  them  for  ordination.  If  a 
bishop  ordain  any  one  without  sufficient  title,  he 
nuist  keep  and  maintain  the  person  whom  he  so 
ordains  with  all  things  necessary  until  he  can  prefer 
him  to  some  ecclesiastical  living,  upon  pain  of  sus- 
pension from  giving  orders  for  the  space  of  one  year. 

TOMBS.  From  the  most  remote  antiquity  we 
find  peculiar  importance  and  sacredness  attached  to 
the  resting  places  of  the  dead.  In  the  book  of 
Genesis  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  pnrclia.se 
of  a  burning  place  by  Abraham  from  the  sons  of 
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Iletli.  Wlion  .Iiicob  was  on  liis  deatli-bed,  lie  called 
Ills  son  Josejili,  and  said  to  liiiii,  Geii.  xlvii.  29,  "  If 
now  I  have  found  grace  in  lliy  siglil,  |inl,  I  pniy  lliee, 
tliy  liaiid  under  my  lliigli,  ami  deal  kindly  and  truly 
with  me;  bury  tiie  not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Kgypt." 
Under  tlie  influence  of  the  same  feeling,  Gen.  1.  25. 
"Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying,  God  will  sin-ely  visit  you,  and  ye  Bhall 
carry  up  my  bones  from  hence."  In  ancient 
Greece  the  preservation  of  tombs  was  considered 
one  of  the  lirst  duties.  W'hcn  the  archons  or 
rulers  of  Athens  were  about  to  enter  upon  ofBce, 
they  were  specially  asked  wliether  they  had  kept  in 
rejiair  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  The  most  an- 
cient tombs  consisted  of  natural  or  rudely  excavated 
caverns;  and  the  primitive  nionnmeuls  were  mounds 
of  earth  or  heaps  of  stones  piled  upon  tlie  grave. 
Abraham's  burying  place  was  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 
Herodotus,  describing  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians, mentions,  that  when  a  king  or  chief  died,  a 
large  square  excavation  was  made  in  the  earth,  within 
which  the  body  was  deposited,  with  weapons,  uten- 
sils, and  sacrilices.  The  wliole  was  covered  over 
with  earth.  Similar  tumuli  are  found  througliout 
ahnost  every  country  in  the  world.  In  England 
they  are  usually  termed  Barrows.  Then  there  are 
the  rough-hewn  nienujrial  stones  or  cromkch.^  uf  the 
nonhern  hordes.  Excavated  tombs  abound  in  tho.«e 
Eastern  couniries  where  rocky  hills  and  mountains 
encourage  their  formation.  Some  of  them  are  de- 
scribed by  travellers  as  hewn  in  the  firm  rock,  and 
branching  into  chambers,  pas.'sages,  and  cells.  The 
general  description  of  an  Egyptian  tomb  is  as  fol- 
lows : — A  long  square  passage  leads  to  a  staircase, 
sometimes  with  a  gallery  on  each  side,  and  other 
chambers,  and  terminating  in  a  large  hall,  in  or  be- 
neath which  the  remains  were  deposited.  Sir.  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  tells  us  tliat  one  of  the  Thebaii  tombs, 
a]i[U'opriated  to  a  distinguished  priest,  has  an  area 
altogether  of  nearly  24,000  square  feet.  These  tombs 
are  profusely  decorated  with  frescoes,  alTording  a 
picture  history  of  their  ancient  maimers  and  customs, 
with  a  view  of  their  niythnlogy.  Ezekiel,  in  charg- 
ing the  Hebrews  with  borrowing  idolatry  from 
Egypt,  gives  a  representation  of  one  of  tlieir  tombs, 
viii.  8 — 10,  '•Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  dig 
now  in  the  wall:  and,  when  1  had  digged  in  the  wall, 
behold  a  door.  And  he  said  unto  me.  Go  in,  and 
behold  the  wicked  aboiniiniiions  that  they  do  here. 
So  I  went  in  and  saw ;  and  behold  every  form  of 
creeping  things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall 
round  about."  The  pyramids  were  probably  de- 
signed, along  wiih  other  purposes,  to  servo  as  royal 
tombs.  The  tumuli  of  Etruria  again,  as  describeil 
by  Mrs.  llamillon  Gray,  are  of  conicjd  form,  and 
surrounded  by  masoiny.  Eastern  tombs  being  often 
excavated  in  the  sides  of  perpendicular  rocks,  have 
usually  entrances  or  porticoes  sculptiu'ed  in  the  solid 
stone.     Beautiful  specimens  are  found  in  Lycia,  in 


Asia   Minor.      The  ancient    Roman   tombs   usually 
consisted   of  a  square   building  containing  a  small 
chamber,  in  which  were  deposited  the  cinerary  urns. 
There  is  a  curious  peculiarity  in  the  Chinese  tombs, 
that  their  form  usually  re.sembles  the  Greek  letter 
omega,  the   symbol  of  the  ending.      The  Turkish 
graves  are  usually  covered  with  large  rounded  stones. 
At  the  ends  tall  stones  are  placed,  which  taper  down- 
ward.    That  at  the  head  is  surmounted  by  a  sculp- 
tured turban,  such  as  the  deceased  wore.     The  inner 
Bin-faces  of  the  gravestones  are  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions in  high  relict',  the  letters  of  which  are  generally 
painted    with   vivid    colours,  and   resplendent    wiih 
gilding.     The  Anglo-Saxon  tondjs  were  very  cosily 
and  magnificent.     Afier  the  Conquest,  the  practice 
was  introduced  inloEngland  of  pliicingstonecotrm  lids 
with  or  without  etfigies  under  low  arches.     In  the 
thirteentli  century  the  flat  grave-stone  was  employed 
on  a  level  with  the  floor.     At  a  later  period  tomb- 
stones were  raised  above  the  ground,  and  effigies, 
either  in  marble  or  metal,  were  frequenily  stretched 
upon  altar-tombs.     These  were  succeeded  bv  erect 
toinb-stones,  having  inscriptions  upon  ihem,  contain- 
ing the  name,  age,  and  excellencies  of  the  deceased. 
TONSIIKE,  a  ]iractice  which  is  followed  in  the 
Church  of  Koine,  of  shaving  the  crown  of  the  head 
as  a  preparation  for  orders;  and  the  higher  the  de- 
gree of  priesthood,  the  larger  the  tonsure  that  is  re- 
quired.    It  was  not  made  requisite  before  the  fiftl 
or  sixth  century.     The  first   of  the  early  Christian 
writers  who  speaks  of  it  is  Opialus,  and  he  reproves 
it  in  the  case  of  tlio  Donalists,  who  observed   ii. 
'•  Show,"  .says  he,  "  where  it  is  comitianded  you  to 
shave  the  heads  of  priests  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  examples  fiirni.shed  to  show  that  it 
ought  not  to  be."     In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  design  of  the  practice  in  the  Romish 
Church  is  thus  described: — '-The  tonsure  is  a  sort  of 
preparation  for  receiving  orders;  as  persons  are  pre- 
pared for  baptism  by  exorcisms,  and  for  marriage  by 
espousals,  so  those  who  arc  consecrated  to  God  by 
tonsure  are  prepared  for  admission  to  the  sacrament 
of  orders.     Tonsure  declares  what  manner  of  person 
be  should   be,  who  desires  to  receive  orders:   the 
name  of '  Clerk,' (C/tc/aw.)  which  he  receives  then 
f(u-  the  first  time,  implies,  that  thenceforward  he  has 
taken  the  Lord  for  his  inheritance,  like  those  who, 
in  the  old  law,  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  to  whom  the  Lord  forbade  that  any  portiijii 
of  the   ground   should   be  distributed   in   the   land 
of  promise,  saying,  '  I  am  thy  portion  and  thy  in- 
heritance.'    This,  although  true  of  all    Christians, 
applies  in  a  special  manner  to  those  who  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  ministry.     In  tonsure  the  hair  of 
the  heaii  is  cut  in  the  I'oiin  of  a  crown,  and  should 
be  worn  in  that  I'orin,  enlarging  the  crown  according 
as  the  Ecclesiastic  advances  in  orders.    This  t'orm  ot 
the  tonsure,  the  Church  teaches  to  be  of  apostolic 
origin:    it   is  mentioned   by   the  most   ancient   and 
veneiabh;  Fathers,  by  St.  Denis  the  Areopagite,  b^ 
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St.  Augustine,  and  Ijy  St.  Jerome.  According  to 
these  venerable  personages,  tlie  tonsure  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Prince  of  tlie  Apostles,  in  honour  of 
the  crown  of  thorns  wliich  was  pressed  upon  tlie 
head  of  the  Redeemer;  that  the  instrument  devised 
by  tlie  in)[iiety  of  the  Jews  for  the  ignominy  and 
torture  of  Christ  may  be  worn  by  his  Apostles  as 
their  ornaineiit  and  glory."  When  the  Ruiuiui  mis- 
sionaries lirst  came  over  to  England,  in  ilie  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  they  found  the  Biitisli  clergy 
liaving  a  tonsure  on  tlie  forehead  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  instead  of  a  circular  tonsure  on  the  occiput. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  controversy  between  the 
two  parties.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  tlie  hair  of 
monks  was  cut,  not  shaven,  lest,  as  lie  insinuates, 
they  might  resemble  the  heathen  priests  oi'  Isii.  In 
the  eighth  century  there  were  three  kinds  of  ton- 
sure ;  the  Greek,  in  which  the  entire  top  of  the 
head  was  shaven;  ilie  Roman,  in  a  circular  form,  in 
imitation  of  tlie  crown  of  thorns ;  and  the  Oriental, 
from  the  forehead  to  the  crown.  Dr.  Liiigard  says, 
that  the  custom  of  the  British  monks  was  lo  have 
the  hair  cut  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle  from  ear  to  ear.  Tonsure  is  regularly 
observed  among  the  Hindu  Brahmins.  Among  the 
Budhists,  the  priest,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
noviciate,  is  shaved;  and  he  is  provided  with  a 
r:izor  that  the  tonsure  may  be  regularly  pertbrmed. 
It  is  the  usual  custom  lo  shave  once  every  fortnight. 
In  China  the  tonsure  of  the  liudliist  dili'ers  from  that 
of  the  Taoist  priests.  The  Budhisls  shave  off  all  tlic 
hair  from  their  heads,  while  the  Taoists  leave  a  little 
tuft  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

'J'OPHKT.     See  Gehenna. 

TRACTORIyE,  circular  letiers  issued  by  a  Chris- 
tian primate  suninioningthe  bishops  of  a  province  to 
meet  in  synod. 

TRADITION.    See  Faith  (Rule  of). 

TRADiriOX  (Jewish).    See  Oral  Law. 

TRADITION  (^Mouammkdan).     See  Sonnaii. 

TRANSMIGRATION,  a  doctrine  which  pervades 
Oriental  philosophy,  and  thence  passed  into  Greece, 
that  the  soul  after  death  undergoes  a  constant  series 
of  transformations.  Both  Hindus  and  Budhists  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  proper  destiny  of  every  soul 
while  the  universe  lasts.  Souls  impure  at  death  pass 
into  bodies  more  gross  than  they  have  hitherto  in- 
habited; but  souls  more  pure  into  bodies  of  a  more 
elevated  kind,  until  at  last  they  are  tilted  for  absorp- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Dciiv. 

TRANSUBSTANTl.ATION,  the  conversion  of 
tlie  sacramental  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the 
substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  the  Romish  church  believes  to  take  place 
when  the  officiating  priest  utters  the  words  of  conse- 
cration. The  change  thus  efiecled  is  declared  to  be  so 
perfect  and  complete,  that,  by  connection  and  con- 
comitance, the  soul  and  divinity  of  Christ  coexist 
with  his  flesh  and  blood  under  the  species  of  bread 
and  wine;  and  thus  the  elements,  and  every  particle 


thereof,  contain  Christ  whole  and  entire — divinity 
humainty,  soul,  body,  and  blood,  with  all  their  com- 
ponent parts.  According  to  this  doctrine  nothing 
of  the  bread  and  wine  remains  except  the  accidents. 
Tlie  whole  God  and  man  Chri.st  Jesus  is  contained 
in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  in  every  particle  of  the 
bread,  aud  in  every  drop  of  the  wine.  This  dogma 
nowhere  occurs  in  the  writings  of  either  the  Greek  ' 
or  Latin  Fathers.  The  first  trace  of  it  is  10  be 
found  in  the  eighih  century,  when  the  council  oi 
Constantinople,  in  A.  D.  754,  having,  in  opposition 
to  the  worship  of  images,  used  these  words  :  "  0..r 
Lord  having  left  no  other  image  of  himself  but  tiie 
sacrament,  in  which  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine 
is  the  image  of  his  body,  we  ought  to  make  no  other 
image  of  our  Lord;"  the  second  council  of  Nice,  in 
a.  d.  787,  being  resolved  to  supjiort  image-worship, 
declared  that  ''the  sacrament  alter  consecration  is  not 
the  image  and  antitype  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
but  is  properly  his  body  aud  blood."  Taking  the 
hint  from  this  last-cited  decree,  Paschasius  Radbert, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  began  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  a  real 
change  in  the  elemenls.  In  A.  D.  831  he  published 
a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  brought  into  th  ■ 
field  of  coiitrover.sy  \arious  able  writers  who  keenly 
opposed  the  introduction  of  this  novel  doctrine. 

A  long  period  elapsed  before  the  dogma  of  Trait- 
siihstantiation  met  with  anything  ai)[iroacliing  to  gen- 
eral acceptance.  It  had  been  fVom  the  time  of  Pas- 
chasius the  subject  of  angry  contention,  and  one  of 
its  bitterest  opponents  had  been  the  able  scholastic 
writer  Duns  Scotus.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Be- 
reiigarius  aiul  his  numerous  followers  (see  Beren- 
GARIANS)  maintained  the  opinions  of  Scotus  and 
opposed  those  of  Paschasius.  It  was  not  indeed  till 
the  fourth  council  of  Latenm,  in  A.  D.  1215,  that 
Transiihstantiation  was  decreed  to  be  a  doctrine  of 
the  church,  and  from  that  time  the  name  as  well  as 
the  dogma  came  to  be  in  current  use.  The  words  of 
the  Lateraii  decree  are  as  follows:  ''The  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  contained  really  in  the  sacrament 
ol  the  altar,  under  the  species  cf  bretid  and  wine  ;  the 
bread  being  lransubstanliate<l  into  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  wine  into  his  blood,  by  the  power  of 
God."  This  canon,  passed  in  the  pontificate  of  In- 
nocent III.,  placed  Transubstantiation  among  the  set- 
tled doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  accord- 
ingly the  council  of  Trent,  in  1551,  pronounces  an 
tmathema  upon  all  who  disbelieve  it. 

TREE-WORSHIP.     See  Arbokolatky. 

TRirORMl-ANS,  a  Christian  sect  wliich  arose  in 
the  lifih  century,  and  derived  their  name  from  the 
peculiar  doctrine  which  they  taught  in  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Godhead.  They  maintained 
that  the  Father  consists  of  a  triple  form  or  three 
[larts,  of  which  one  is  tlie  Father,  another  the  Son, 
and  a  third  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  Jiarts  of  them- 
selves are  imperfect,  but  in  conjunction  constitute 
the  Divine  nature. 
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TUINE  IMMERSION— TSAUIANS. 


'rUIN'li  IMMEKSIOX,  llie  [iiHciiee  of  iimiieinioii 
ill  nn|itisiii  rupetited  tlirue  liiiies.  Tt^rtiiUiaii  sjieiiks 
of"  it  as  H  eeieiiioiiy  gt'iier.illy  used  in  liis  day. 
'VVe  di]),"  says  lie,  "not  once  but  three  times,  at  the 
imiiiiiig  of  each  of  the  Per.soiis  of  tlie  Triniiy."  The 
same  testimony  is  given  by  Jerome,  Basil,  and  other 
writers  of  ancient  times.  Tiie  reasons  lor  this  prac- 
lice  wliicli  are  assigned  are  two: — (1.)  That  it  might 
represent  Clirist's  three  days'  burial  and  his  resur- 
rection on  the  third  day ;  (2.)  Tliat  it  might  repre- 
sent a  profession  of  faiih  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
whose  name  baptism  is  dispensed.  The  practice  of 
trine  immersion  came  to  be  abused  by  the  Arians  in 
Spain,  who  founded  on  the  praciice  an  argunieni  in 
favour  of  a  difference  of  degrees  of  divinity  in  the 
tln'ee  Divine  persons.  To  discountenance  this  idea, 
Gregory  the  Great  advised  the  aiioption  of  one  im- 
mersion in  the  Spanish  clnnclies,  though  trine  im- 
mersion was  continued  at  Rome.  A  diversity  of 
practice  in  baptism  began  now  to  a|)jiear  in  the 
churches  of  Spain,  some  using  one  immersion  and 
others  three  immersions.  To  restore  uniformity  of 
practice,  the  fourtli  council  of  Toledo,  in  A.  D.  633, 
which  was  a  general  council  of  all  Spain,  decreed 
that  only  one  immersion  should  be  used  in  baptism. 
Jlost  of  the  Oriental  rubrics  prescribe  trine  immer- 
sion, and  the  Greek  church  still  adheres  to  the  prac- 
tice, while  the  Armenian  church  tirst  s()rinkles  thrice 
and  then  dips  thrice. 

TRIXITAUIAXS,  a  name  applied  to  all  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  .'i  Trinity  or  Tri-uniiy  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  These  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
essence  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost; 
that  they  have  the  same  numerical,  and  not  merely 
the  same  specific  essence.  They  furlher  believe 
that  in  this  one  essence  there  is  a  threefold  di.sliiic- 
tion,  which  they  express  by  saying  that  there  are 
three  persons,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
l)ersonal  properties  and  by  their  operations.  Some 
Trinilarians  maintain  the  subardinalion  of  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  to  the  Father;  and  this  view  is  un- 
doid)tedly  supported  by  the  anlhority  of  a  number  of 
the  ancient  Christian  fathers.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  a  subordination  among  the  persons  of  the 
Triniiy  wiihout  conveying  an  idea  of  iheir  inferiority 
to  ihe  Falher.  which  cannot  be  admitted  consistentlv 
with  the  essential  unity  of  the  Godhead.  See  next 
article. 

TRINITY,  a  word  commonly  used  by  divines  to 
dimole  the  inetTable  myslery  of  ihree  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
these  three  persons  are  one  God.  The  doctrine  is 
thus  expressed  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  : — "  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be 
three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity; 
God  the  Falher,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Father  is  of  none,  neiiher  begotten  nor 
liioceeding;  the  Son  is  elernally  begotten  of  the 
Falher;  the  Holy  Ghost  elernally  proceeding  from 
the   Riilier   and    the   Son."     The   doctrine    of  ihe 


Trinity  has  been  an  article  of  faith  in  every  age  o( 
the  church;  though  the  word  ilself  is  alleged  by 
some  to  have  been  tirst  used  by  Theo|)hilus  of  An- 
tioch,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  1G2,  and  by  oilicrg 
to  have  been  tirst  employed  by  a  .•*ynod  which  met  at 
Alexandria  in  A.  D.  317.  The  Trinity  is  confessedly 
a  doctrine  of  revelaiion,  and  the  proofs  of  it  are 
iherel'ore  to  be  sought  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
But  so  many  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  reli- 
gions of  all  heathen  nations,  that  manv  have  been 
led  to  consider  it  as  a  doclrine  of  the  primeval  reli- 
gion, and  handed  down  by  Iradiiion.  Thus  the  three 
Cabeiri  mentioned  by  Sanchoniaihon,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  profane  writers,  were  worshipped  in  Sani- 
othracia.  Three  principles  were  worslii|iped  bv  the 
ancient  Persians.  Tholli,  or  Hermes  Trisinegii-tus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  deities, 
is  >aid  to  have  held  "ihat  there  were  three  principal 
powers,  virtues,  or  forms  in  God,  and  ihat  the  name  of 
the  inetVable  Creator  implied  one  Deity."  Tiie  Hin- 
dus have  their  Bialnna,  Vishnu,  and  Sliiva;  and  the 
Budhists  of  Ceylon  their  ihree  sacred  gems,  Budha, 
the  Sacred  Book.-,  and  the  Priesthood;  while  among 
the  Budhists  of  Nepal,  Inlelligence,  the  tirst  prin- 
ciple, was  jissociated  wiili  Dhanna,  Ihe  principle  of 
matter,  and  a  mediating  power,  or  Sanga,  was  com 
bined  with  the  two  others,  in  order  lo  secure  their 
union  and  harmonious  co-operation.  The  Platonic 
irinity,  as  taught  by  Plato  himself,  and  more  lullv 
by  his  followers,  consisted  of  three  prinuij)les,  which 
were  held  lo  be  combined  in  the  Divine  nainre,  the 
Good,  Mind  or  Intelligence,  and  the  Soul.  But  no- 
where in  all  the  systems  of  heathenism  do  we  find 
anything  approaching  to  the  sublime,  consistent,  and 
all-comprehensive  Triniiy  of  the  Bible. 

TRITHEISTS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  sixth 
century,  niaintairn'ng  that  there  are  three  Gods.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  John  Ascunage,  a  Syrian  philo- 
sopher; and  the  doctrines  of  the  Tritheists  were  sup- 
(lorted  by  John  Philoponus,  a  philosopher  and  gram- 
marian of  Alexandria.  They  imagined  that  there 
were  in  the  Deity  three  natures  or  substances  equal 
in  all  respects,  and  tlierelore  held  in  reality  that 
there  were  three  Gods. 

TUIT  I'YA.     Si  e  Suovi-.taurilia. 

TRUMPETS  (FicAST  of).  See  New  Ykak 
(Festival  of  tiik). 

TR\  ERS,  a  board  of  thirty  ministers,  composed 
of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  with  a  tew  Bap- 
lists,  ajipoinled  by  Cromwell  in  1654  to  examine  and 
license  preachers  throughout  England. 

TSAB1.\NS  (from  Heb.  Tsuha,  a  host),  those  who 
worship  ihe  heavenly  hosts,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  in  which  idolatry  ajipeared.  This  sjiecies  of 
idolatry  first  prevailed  in  Clialdea,  whence  it  spread 
over  all  the  Eiist,  pa.-^.sed  inio  Egypt,  and  thence 
found  its  way  into  Greece.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and 
each  of  the  stars,  was  believed  lo  be  a  Divine  inlelli- 
gence, who  exercised  a  coiisl.ant  inlluence  for  good 
or  evil  upon  ihe  destiuies  of  men.    See  Mythology. 


TUBINGEN  SCHOOL— UNCTION  (Extreme). 
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!  TUBINGEN  SCHOOL,  a  class  of  German  di- 
;  vines  of  tlie  present  century,  wlio,  following  in  tlie 
j  steps  of  Stranss,  ilie  anilior  of  the  '  Life  of  Jesns,' 
resolved  the  whole  gospel  liistory  into  mythological 
fables,  and  held  that  all  ilie  books  of  ihe  New  Tes- 
tament, with  the  exception  of  live,  were  the  fabrica- 
j  tionsof  the  second  century,  and  that  the  CInlslianity 
of  the  Church,  far  from  being  the  product  of  Christ 
himself,  resulted  as  a  compromise  from  ihe  protracted 
Conflict  of  the  early  heiesies,  iu  which  Gnoslicism 
played  the  most  prominent  part. 
TUNKEKS.  See  Dunkicrs. 
TUllLUl'INS,  a  sect  found  in  Savoy  and  Dau- 
pliiny  in  the  thirteenth  and  foiirleenlli  centuries. 
Of  their  peculiar  tenets  little  is  known,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  borne  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spii;it  (which  see).  They 
are  said  to  have  denied  that  believers  are  in  any 
sense  under  the  law,  and  to  have  rejected  outward 
ordinances,  holding  that  worship  ought  to  be  exclu- 
sively mental  and  spiritual,  without  any  external  ex- 
pression. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  dissenting  sects  of  that 
period,  as  the  information  concerning  them  is  chiefly 
derived  from  writers  belonging  to  the  dominant 
church,  to  which  they  were  keenly  ojiposed. 

TYCHE,  the  personilication  of  chance  or  good 
fortune  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  identical 
with  the  goddess  Fortuna  of  the  Koinans. 

TYPHOSUS,    a   name  given    by   ancient    Greek 


writers,  from  Homer  downwards,  to  a  hideous  mon- 
ster of  the  primitive  world,  describeil  sometimes  as 
a  destructive  hurricane,  and  at  other  limes  as  a  ler- 
rilic  fire-breathing  giant. 

TYPHON,  the  god  of  evil  in  the  aticient  Egyp- 
tian mythology.  He  was  at  first  called  Seti  or  Su- 
tech.  According  to  Lepsius  he  is  identified  on  one 
monumemal  inscription  with  the  I'liceuician  Bel  or 
Baal.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Hvcsos,  or 
Shepherd  kings,  in  Egypt,  Typlton  was  the  national 
divinity,  and  reigned  supreme  among  the  gods.  But 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  hated  Hycsos,  he  was  no 
longer  tolerated  in  any  part  of  the  country;  his 
name  was  chiselled  out  of  the  monuments,  and  from 
that  time  he  became  the  evil  genius,  the  personifica- 
tion of  disease  and  desolation  and  death.  His  sym- 
bol was  a  human  form  surmounted  by  the  head  of 
some  fabulous  animal.  The  ass  was  a  symbol  of 
this  mischievous  god,  and  also,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus.  Jab- 
lonski  explains  (he  word  Typhun  as  meaning  a  nox- 
ious or  destructive  wind,  which  in  relation  to  Egypt 
ai)plied  to  the  glowing,  scorching  south  wind  from 
the  desert.  This  god,  in  short,  was  the  personilica- 
tion of  every  evil,  and  especially  of  physical  evil. 

TYR,  a  warrior  deity  among  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians, the  protector  of  champions  and  brave  men. 
The  Pro.>e  Edda  declares  him  to  be  the  most  daring 
and  intrepid  of  all  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  dispenser 
to  others  of  valour  in  war. 
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UniQUITARIANS,  a  sect  which  arose  at  the 
lime  of  the  Keformation  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
holdiiig  as  their  distinctive  tenet  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  everywhere  or  in  every  place.  This 
idea  originated  with  Brentius,  one  of  the  earliest  re- 
formers, who  first  broached  it  in  1560.  It  was  urged 
as  one  of  the  objections  to  the  Fm-mnla  of  Concord, 
that  it  contained  this  doctrine.  The  Helmstadt  the- 
ologians, who  were  opposed  to  the  Fornuila,  refused 
to  admit  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity,  but  with  strange 
inconsistency,  they  held  it  possible  that  Christ,  as 
ftian,  should  be  in  various  places  at  the  .same  time. 
This  stibject  formed  one  of  the  chief  points  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Swabian  and  Swiss  divines  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  former  drew  an  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  coiniiiunication  of  the  Divine  jittributes,  par- 
ticiiUrlv  Omnipresence,  to  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,    in    consequence    of   the    hypostatic    union. 


The  latter,  im  the  contrary,  denied  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Divine  properties  to  the  human  nnture  of 
Christ,  and  opposed  in  particular  the  omnipresence 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Hence  originated  the 
Ubiquitarian  controver.sy,  which  gave  rise  to  many 
subtle  disquisitions  on  both  sides.  This  disiiute 
was  renewed  in  the  sevenieenth  cenliiiy  among  the 
controversies  which  arose  in  the  Lutheran  church 
between  the  divines  of  Tubingen  and  those  of 
Giessen. 

ULTRAMONTANISTS,  a  ntime  given  to  those 
belonging  to  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  whether  clergy- 
men or  laymen,  who  defend  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  and  the  impossibility  of  improving  the  church 
by  planting  themselves  on  the  ground  of  established 
usages,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  external  universal 
authority. 

UNCTION.     See  Anointing. 

UNCTION  (E.\tre,Me),  one  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  which,  accord, ng 
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UNIFORMITY— UXITAUIANS. 


to  Dens,  "a  sick  pereoii  is  iinoinleil  witli  .^acred  oil 
bv  a  pries^t,  under  a  prescribed  forin  o(  words,  for 
the  purpose  of  bealiug  bolli  tlie  mind  and  tlie  body.'' 
It  is  onlv  to  be  adiniuislcrcd  wlieji  tlie  sick  are  iu 
danger  of  death,  or  when,  sinking  with  age,  tliev 
seem  likely  to  die  daily,  even  though  they  have  no 
orher  illness.  The  matter  used  in  amiiiitiug  is  oil 
of  olives,  blessed  by  a  bishop ;  but  a  common  priest, 
ill  case  of  necessity,  may  consecrate  the  oil,  though 
not  without  license  from  the  pope.  When  the  con- 
secrated oil  is  exhausted,  the  Roman  ritual  pre<:cribes 
that  a  priest  mav  iMiii;_'le  uncoiisecrated  oil  with  that 
which  is  consecrated,  but  in  less  quantity  than  that 
which  remains.  The  proximate  matter  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  anoiiitiug,  or  the  use  and  applicaliou  of  oil. 
Tiiere  are  seven  auoiuliugs,  one  for  each  of  the  five 
senses,  namely,  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  and 
hands,  and  the  other  two  for  the  breast  and  feet. 
The  anointing  in  all  cases  must  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  tliougli  this  is  not  considered  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  The  order  of  adinin- 
isieriug  extreme  unction  is  as  follows  : — The  priest 
having  entered  the  hou.se,  shall  put  over  his  surplice 
a  violet-coloured  stole,  and  present  the  cross  to  the 
sick  person  to  be  devoutly  kissed.  After  sprinkling 
with  holy  water,  the  priest,  unless  the  person  be  in 
the  last  agonies,  must  recite  three  successive  prayers 
and  the  general  conlessioii.  Before  he  begins  to 
anoint  the  sick,  he  admonishes  the  by-standers  to 
pray  for  him,  and  he  himself  utters  a  short  prayer. 
Then  having  dipped  the  style  or  his  thumb  in  the 
holy  oil  he  anoints  the  sick  in  the  form  of  the  cross. 
Beginning  with  the  sense  of  sight  he  anoints  eacli 
eye,  saying,  '•  The  Lord  througli  this  holy  unction  + 
and  his  own  most  gr.'icious  compa.ssiou,  forgive  thee 
whatsoever  sin  thou  hast  committed  by  seeing." 
Al'ter  each  anointing  the  priest  is  required  to  wipe 
the  anointed  places  with  a  lump  of  new  silk  or  some- 
thing similar,  and  afterwards  bum  the  silk.  He 
then  goes  through  the  same  ceremonies  with  each  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  that  are  to  be  anointed, 
and  when  all  is  finished  the  priest  must  wipe  his 
fingers  well  with  bread-pith,  and  then  wash  them, 
and  throw  this  bread  and  this  water  into  the  fire; 
al'ter  which  he  shall  take  care  to  aivry  all  the  lumps 
of  silk  home  with  him,  and  burn  them  in  the  cluircli. 
and  throw  the  ashes  into  the  sacrarium.  The  cere- 
mony closes  with  the  recitation  of  a  few  prayers 
suited  to  the  occa.sion,  and  admonitions  to  encour,ige 
the  sick  to  die  in  the  Lord,  and  strengthen  him  for 
)iutiing  to  tlighr  the  assaults  of  demons.  'I'he  Ro- 
manists allege  that  this  sacrament  was  instituted  by 
our  Lord,  intimated  by  Mark  vi.  13,  •'  And  they  Ciist 
out  many  devils,  aii^  anointed  with  oil  many  that 
were  sick,  and  healed  them;"  and  afterwards  recom- 
mended and  published  by  James  v.  14  and  15,  ''Is 
any  sick  among  yon?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of 
the  church ;  and  let  ihein  pray  over  hiin.  anointing 
him  wiih  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  and  ilie  pr.iver 
of  I'ailli  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  ].iord  shall  raise 


him  np;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  lliey  shall  be 
forgiven  him."  Romish  divines  allege  that  this  sac- 
rament wa.s  probably  instituted  by  our  Lord  ai'ler 
his  resurrection,  when  Christ  instituted  penitence,  of 
which  the  council  of  Trent  says  extreme  unction  is 
the  consummation. 

UN'IATES  or  United  G keeks.  See  Greek 
Chukch. 

UMFORMITY  (Act  of),  a  celebrated  act  passed 
by  the  English  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Ciiailcs 
II.,  by  which  all  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrines,  or  to  observe  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England,  were  excluded  from  its  connnnnion.  and  if 
ecclesiastics,  deprived  of  their  oflices.  This  act 
came  into  operation  on  the  24tli  of  August  1U62, 
which  has  been  often  termed  the  Era  of  Xoiicoiiform- 
iti/,  when  nearly  2.000  ministers,  being  consciemiousiy 
unable  to  conform,  were  ejected  from  their  benefices. 
See  ExGL.^ND  (Church  ok). 

UNIGEXITUS.     See  BcLL  Umgenitus. 

UNITARIANS,  the  name  assnnied  by  the  modern 
SOCINIANS  (which  see)  as  being  in  their  view  expres- 
sive of  their  belief  in  the  Personal  unity  of  God  in 
oiiposiiioii  to  the  belief  of  Trinitarians  in  a  Trinity 
of  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  In  reference  to  this  ap- 
pellation, Mr.  Belsham,  one  of  their  ablest  champi- 
ons, says  :  •'  We  do  not  answer  to  that  name  (Soci- 
nian),  nor  do  we  approve  of  being  distinguished  by 
it.  In  the  fii'st  place,  because  the  doctrine  we  hold 
is  not  borrowed  from  Socinus,  but  is  known  and  uni- 
versally allowed  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  aiios- 
tles.  And  further,  we  ditfer  very  materially  t'rom 
the  opinions  of  that  very  great  and  good  man  and  his 
inimediate  followers,  who  strangely  iinaL;ined  that 
Christ,  though  a  human  being,  was  advanced  by  God 
to  the  government  of  the  whole  created  univer.-e, 
and  was  the  projier  object  of  religions  worship.  We 
call  ourselves  Unilariaus,  or,  to  distinguish  ourselves 
from  other  Christians  who  assumed  that  name,  'Pro- 
per,' or  'Original  Unitarians;'  and  ne  consider  our- 
selves as  entitled  to  this  disliiiciion  from  presciip- 
lion,  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  now  t'rom  the 
custom  of  the  language."  But  far  from  assenting  to 
the  use  of  the  term  Unitarians  as  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  the  modern  Sociiiians,  it  is  well  known  that 
Trinitarians,  and  even  Ariaiis,  claim  the  appeilaiion 
as  equally  belonging  to  them,  seeing  they  hold,  in 
its  strictest  sen.se,  the  unity  of  God.  In  justice, 
however,  to  the  Unitarians  of  our  day,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  they  adopt  the  name  as  indicating 
that  they  are  believei-s  in  God  in  one  person  only,  in 
opposiiion  to  the  Trinitarians,  who  believe  in  three 
persons  iu  one  God. 

The  founder  of  the  sect  of  modern  Unitarians  is 
undoubtedly  Robert  Priestley.  Though  educated  for 
the  Ciiristian  ministry  this  apostle  of  Socinianisin 
early  displayed  a  tendency  towards  excessive  specu- 
lation. While  attending  a  iheologicid  academv 
founded  by  Dr.  Doddridge  at  I)a\ entry,  his  mind 
became   unsettled  on  Viuious  points,  but  more  espc- 
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ciHlly  oil  tlie  subii^ct  of  llie  Tiinily.  In  1774  lie  wiis 
ordiiiiied  as  pastof  of  a  eongregaiioii  of  Noiicniiforiii- 
ists  at  Binningliain.  Here  lie  came  at  leiiglli  to 
avow  openly  liis  belief  in  the  iioii-iiispiratinn  of  tlie 
SaiTed  Scriptures;  and  in  regard  to  llie  person  of 
Cliiisi,  not  contented  with  liolding  tlie  ojiiiiions  of 
tlie  Sociniaiis  of  former  times,  he  maintained  that 
Christ  was  no  more  tlian  a  man,  and  therefore  to 
worship  him  was  idolatry.  The  creed  of  Priestley, 
accordingly,  was  strictly  Himuiiiitun'dn.  He  was 
compelled  to  leave  Birmingham  in  1793,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  riot,  in  which  both  his  house  and  chapel 
were  destroyed  by  the  populace.  After  officiating 
for  a  short  time  as  minister  of  a  Unitarian  cliapel  in 
London,  lie  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  died  in 
1804.  But  thougli  Dr.  Priestley  was  llie  founder  of 
Uiiiiarianism  in  its  modern  phase  in  England,  the 
system  received  after  his  death  the  most  able  and 
efficient  support  from  the  writings  Sii.A  labours  of 
Thomas  Belsham.  His  "  Calm  Inquiry  into  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Clirisi." 
which  appeared  in  1811,  was  recognized  indeed  as 
the  ablest  defence  of  Unitarianism  which  had  ever 
appeared,  and  is  to  this  day  regarded  as  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  A  keen  and  protracied  con- 
trover.sy  had  been  carried  on  between  Dr.  Pries: ley 
and  Dr.,  afterwards  Bishop,  Ilorsley ;  and  ^Ir.  Bel- 
sham  has  met  with  powerful  opponents  in  Dr.  Magee 
in  Ireland,  Dr.  Pye  Smith  in  England,  and  Dr. 
Wai'dlaw  in  Scotland. 

The  Unitarians  liave  no  separate  and  settled  creed 
to  which  tliey  adhere  as  a  body ;  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  that  unfettered  freedom  of  thought 
wliich  each  one  claims  for  himself,  the  iiluiost  diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevails  among  them,  not  on  minor 
points  alone,  but  even  on  the  most  important  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  They  hold  the  fundamental 
principle  as  to  the  entire  and  sole  sulTiciency  of 
Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They 
deny  with  the  Pelagians  the  original  and  innate  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  but  mainlain  that  man  is 
now  as  perfect  morally  as  he  was  at  the  creation. 
'I'liey  believe  that  there  is  one  only  God,  and  that 
Deity  belongs  to  the  Fatlier  tilone ;  tliey  deny  the 
su[ireme  deity  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Gliost  viewed 
as  separate  persons  in  the  Trinity.  Tliis  doctrine  of 
the  essential  personal  oneness  of  God  is  their  rally- 
ing point  amid  all  the  differences  which  exist  among 
them  on  other  subjects.  In  regard  to  the  Person  of 
Cliiist  they  are  far  from  being  agreed.  Some  hold 
liigli  Arian,  others  low  Ariaii  notions,  while  the 
great  mass  of  tliein  coincide  with  Priestley  and  Bel- 
sham  in  holding  Humanitarian  opinions.  "The 
Unitarian  doctrine,''  says  Belsham,  "  is  tlial  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  a  man  constituted  in  all  respects  like 
otlier  men,  subject  to  the  same  intirmities,  the  .same 
ignorance,  prejudices,  and  frailties."  In  regard  to 
the  object  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  tlie  same  author 
declares  that  "  he  was  authorized  to  reveal  to  all 
mankind,  williuut  disliuction,  the  great  doctrine  of  a 


future  life,  in  which  men  shall  be  rewarded  according 
to  their  works."  The  death  of  Christ,  he  tells  us, 
was  "not  to  exhibit  the  evil  of  sin,  or  in  any  sense 
to  make  atonement  for  it,"  but  "as  a  martyr  to  the 
truth,  and  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  resurrec- 
tion." The  Holy  Spirit  is  regarded  by  Unitarians 
as  the  spiritual  influence  by  which  God  communi- 
cates with  man,  and  thus  draws  very  near  to  him, 
winning  him  over  to  himself.  Regeneration  they 
hold  to  be  necessary  in  order  thai  a  man  may  be- 
come a  true  Christian,  and  this  new  birth  is  with 
tliem  simply  the  calling  forth  into  activity  those 
slumbering  energies  wliicli  are  inherent  in  the  moral 
nature  of  the  man.  In  proportion  as  these  latent 
energies  are  developed,  and  all  tendencies  to  sin  are 
subdued,  man  approaches  nearer  to  the  attainment  of 
(hat  salvation  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  gospel  to 
bestow.  In  regard  to  the  design  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  Uiiilarians  diller  widely  from  all  Trinitarian 
denominations.  Tliey  deny  its  propitiatory  or  vica- 
rious character,  maintaining  as  they  do  that  God  is 
disposed  to  forgive  sin  without  any  other  condition 
than  the  sinner's  repentance.  They  regard  the  gos- 
pel, to  use  tlie  language  of  one  of  their  own  writers, 
"as  a  divinely-given  remedy  for  himian  sins  and 
woe.s,  and  recognize  in  it,  especially  as  embodied  in 
the  all-|uiwerful  life  of  Christ,  a  restorative  agency, 
a  develojiing  and  uplifting  agency,  sufficient  to  save 
the  world,  nolwiihsiaiidiiig  its  numerous  and  terrible 
evils.''  According  to  the  theological  system  of  Uni- 
tarianism, eternal  piiiiislnnent  forms  no  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  this  subject  Belsham  remarks:  "The 
well-informed  Christian  will  not  liesitate  a  moment 
lo  reject  the  supposition  of  eternal  punishment. 
Had  the  Christian  revelation  indeed  contained  such 
a  doctrine  as  this,  it  would  have  been  the  greatest 
curse  with  which  the  world  was  ever  visited."  The 
personality  of  the  devil,  and  the  existence  of  fallen 
spirits,  are  also  denied.  In  short,  the  entire  system 
of  Uiiiiarianism  proceeds  on  a  denial  of  the  pecidiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
laiional  philosophico-rchgious  creed  whicli  fails  to 
give  either  solidity  or  unity  to  a  sect.  They  are 
agreed  only  as  to  a  series  of  negations,  but  altogether 
at  variance  as  to  positive  truths. 

Though  Unitarianism  professes  to  frame  a  theolo- 
gy ill  complete  accordance  witli  the  principles  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  it  lias  never  succeeded  in 
securing  a  firm  hold  of  any  considerable  number  of 
people  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Its  congre- 
gations in  England,  far  from  being  numerous,  amount 
only  to  somewhere  about  250,  and  those  in  Ireland 
do  not  exceed  the  small  nmnber  of  44,  while  in  Scot- 
land there  is  only  the  fractional  number  of  6  congre- 
gations professedly  Unitarian.  And  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings  now  occu- 
pied in  England  as  churclies  by  Unitarian  congrega- 
tions belonged  originally  to  the  old  English  Presby- 
terians, who  were  strictly  Trinitarian  in  their  theolo- 
gical views.     The  Unitarian  churches  are  managed 
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iiilirvly  oil  CongTp^tioiKilist  principles,  eiicli  coiigre- 
pilioii  boiiig  wlicilly  iii(k'pciuleiit  of  every  otlier. 
There  is  a  bmiv  in  Loniioii  bearing  llie  name  of  llie 
British  and  Foreign  Association,  wbicli,  however, 
exercises  neither  legislative  nor  jtulicial  powers. 
Tliongli  the  Ricovian  catediism  was  recognized  by 
the  old  Sociniaiis  as  containing  a  condensed  epitome 
of  their  principles,  tlie  modern  Unitarians  refuse  lo 
acknowledge  any  work  except  the  Bible  as  an  an- 
tlioritative  exposition  of  their  views,  though  even  to 
it  they  deny  plenary  inspiration,  and  place  on  a  level 
with  it,  in  point  of  authority,  the  mental  constitution 
of  the  human  being.  The  philosophy  of  Kant,  and 
the  spirit  of  Idealism  imported  from  Germany,  has 
undoubtedly  exercised  no  slight  influence  in  modify- 
ing the  opim'oiis  of  some  of  the  Unitarians  of  the 
present  day.  They  are  lax,  or,  as  they  style  it,  libe- 
ral in  their  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  So  latitiidi- 
narian  indeed  is  the  sect,  that  they  admit  to  the 
Lord's  table  all  without  exception  who  are  disposed 
to  join  them  in  partaking  of  the  ordinance.  It  is 
diflicult  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  a  body  whose 
members  are  so  looselv  coiniocled  together.  Mr. 
Marsden  computes  the  whole  Unitarians  of  the  three 
kingdoms  at  100,000,  which  is  probably  rather  above 
than  below  the  amount.  Avowed  adliercnls  of  this 
denomination  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Toleration  .Act  when  it  was  framed,  and  coiitinued 
so  until  1813,  when  the  section  of  the  statute  which 
affected  them  was  abrogated.  Since  tliat  period  they 
have  been  im  a  footing  with  all  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters with  respect  to  political  privileges. 

Independently  altogether  of  professed  Unitarians, 
there  are  many  in  coimeciion  with  Trinitarian 
churches,  particularly  on  the  Continent,  who  hoM  the 
distinctive  principles  of  Unitarianistn.  This  is  to  a 
gre.-it  extent  the  case  with  the  Lutheran  cliurches  in 
Germany,  the  Reformed  churches  of  Geneva,  France, 
and  Holland.  In  the  midst  of  the  Congregationali.st 
churches  of  North  America  also,  there  ha.s  sprung 
up,  since  the  end  of  the  last  centiu'v,  a  large  body  of 
semi -rationalist  Unitarians,  embracing  many  of  the 
most  cultivated  families  of  Boston,  the  Americtin 
Athens,  and  many  of  llie  lirst  authors,  poets,  and 
statesmen  of  Ameiic.i. 

UNITARIAN'S  IN  AMERICA.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  Uiiitarianism  in  the  United  States  is 
generally  traced  to  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, when  its  principles  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
tensively adopted  in  Massachusetts.  In  1756,  Km- 
lyn's  '  Humble  Imjuiry  into  the  Scripture  Account 
of  Jesus  Christ '  wiis  published  in  Boston,  and 
extensively  circidaled.  But  there  was  little  open 
avowal  of  Unitarianism  until  after  the  American 
Revolution.  The  tirst  movement  in  this  direction 
was  made  by  one  of  the  three  Episcopal  churches 
in  Boston,  which  adopted  an  amended  liturgy,  ex- 
cluding the  recognition  of  the  Trinity.  Between 
fhat  period  and  the  end  of  the  century.  Unitarian 
nentiments  were  preached  in   various  parts  of  New 


England,  and  met  with  extensive  and  cordial  accep- 
tance among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Congrega- 
tions were  rapidly  formed,  and  the  cau.se  went  for- 
ward with  amazing  succes.s.  The  visit  of  Dr.  I'riestley 
to  Philadelphia  in  1794  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
small  congregation  there.  But  one  circumstance 
which  more  than  any  other  gave  an  impulse  to  Uni- 
tarianism in  America  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  was  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Clianning  as  pas- 
tor of  a  congregation  in  Boston.  From  the  com- 
menccmeut  of  his  ministerial  career  he  established 
himself  in  public  estimation  as  a  preacher  of  fervid 
elo(pience  and  unequalled  power.  Eager  crowds 
flocked  to  hear  him,  not  on  Sabbaths  only,  but  on 
week-days ;  and,  while  avowedly  a  Unitarian,  thp 
seriousness  of  his  manner,  the  evident  sincerity  which 
marked  his  whole  pulpit  appearances,  and.  above  all, 
the  siiiritualily  and  close  searching  character  of  his 
sermons,  gathered  around  him  a  large  and  attached 
Hock,  who  diffused  Unitarian  principles  with  such 
success  in  tlie  city  of  Boston  and  its  neigliboiirhood, 
that  it  is  now  said  to  contain  150  congregations  be- 
longing to  the  body.  When  Clianning  tirst  ap- 
peared the  term  Unitarians  was  not  yet  in  current 
use  in  America,  those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Triiiitv  being  cJiUed  Liberal  Christians. 

In  1805,  an  eminent  Unitarian  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Divinity  chair  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  JIassaclmsetts,  public  attention  was 
aroused  by  a  controversy  which  arose  in  conse- 
quence. Various  pamphlets  were  published  on  the 
subject,  and  discussions  were  carried  on,  which 
gained  over  some  converts  to  antitrinitarian  views 
But  the  year  1815  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
.■\merican  Unitarianism,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
publication in  Boston  of  a  chapter  from  Belsham's 
Memoirs  of  Lindsey,  under  the  title  of  'The  Pro- 
gress and  Present  State  of  the  Unitarian  Chinches 
in  .America.'  A  controversy  ensued,  hejided  by  Dr. 
Channing,  which  led  to  an  alienation  of  the  orthodox 
from  the  Liberal  or  Unitarian  Congregationalists. 
Up  lo  this  time  harmony  had  prevailed  between  the 
two  parlies,  and  the  ministers  of  both  had  been  ac- 
customed lo  exchange  pulpits.  Now,  however,  a  com- 
plete separation  seemed  to  be  imminent.  Me.inwhile 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  brought  mailers  to  a 
crisis.  Dr.  Channing  preached  a  sermon  at  Balti- 
more, at  the  ordination  of  -Mr.  Sparks,  in  which  he 
set  forth  his  Unitarian  opinions  with  plainness  and 
lirominence.  This  led  to  a  keen  controversy  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
generally.  The  result  was,  that  before  the  contro- 
viT.sy  had  subsided  the  Orihodiix  and  ITnitariaii 
Congiegafioutilisfs  were  found  to  constitute  two  dis- 
tinct bodies.  The  number  of  Congregationalist 
churches  professedly  Unitarian  aiiioimt  to  somewhere 
l)etween  300  and  400.  and  besides  it  is  computed 
that  there  are  now  in  the  United  Slates  about  2.000 
congregations  of  Unitarians,  chiefly  of  the  seels 
called    Clirisliaiis,   Universulist.s,    and    Friends    or 
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Quakers.  In  coiiiieclioii  wirli  tlie  Uiiitaiijiii  bodv  a 
l)i-inoiitlily  periodical  is  piiblislied  in  Boston,  called 
tlie  CInistian  Examiner,  whicli  lias  some  able  con- 
tributors. Tbere  is  also  a  vigorous  association, 
called  tlie  American  Unitarian  Association,  wbicli 
was  founded  in  Boston  in  182.5,  and  wliicli,  in  its 
latest  report,  speaks  of  tlie  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  denomiiialion  as  verv  encouraging, 

UNITED  BRETHREN.    See  Moravians. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST,  a  CInis- 
tian denomination  wliich  toolc  its  rise  in  tlie  United 
States  .about  tlie  year  175.5.  It  was  founded  by 
William  Otterbein,  a  minister  of  tlie  German  Re- 
formed cluircli,  wlio  bad  a  few  years  before  emigrat- 
ed to  America,  Soon  after  bis  ordination  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, be  became  deeply  impressed  witli  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  work  in  wliich  he  w.ts  eiig.aged ;  and 
labouring  with  zeal,  earnestness,  and  singleness  of 
lie.art,  the  Divine  blessing  so  accompanied  his  la- 
bours, that  a  spirit  of  prayer  was  poured  out  exten- 
sively upon  bis  flock,  .\  revival  commenced,  and, 
amid  much  opposition  and  even  persecution  from  the 
ungodly,  the  church  of  tlie  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
was  formed.  The  principle  on  which  it  was  founded 
wa.<  ihe  idea  that  the  peo]iIe  of  God  are  not  limited 
to  any  particular  community,  and  that  the  love  of 
God  slied  abroad  in  the  heart  is  the  only  true  bond 
of  Clirislian  fellowship.  All,  therefore,  who  are  ani- 
mated by  this  love,  Otterbein  held  should  and  may 
freely  meet  together  around  the  sacraiiienlal  table  of 
the  Lord,  To  this  catholic  spirit  violent  opposiiion 
was  manifested  by  the  dift'erent  Clirislian  clinrches 
and  sects,  who  resisted  the  proposed  union  as  an  in- 
novation in  the  established  order  and  usage  of  the 
time,  Tlie  number  of  German  brethren  who  agreed 
in  opinion  with  Otterbein  increased  rapidly,  and 
churches  were  formed  in  the  states  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  The  tirst  contereiice 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  was  held  in  the 
city  of  B.altimore  in  1789,  Me.'uiwhile  the  bodv  re- 
ceived large  accessic)iis  to  its  membership,  and  the 
preachers  were  drawn  from  different  dennminalioiis, 
including  tlie  Gcrnuan  Reformed,  the  Lutherans,  the 
Meimonites,  and  some  few  Methodists,  That  the 
ministers  might  be  united  the  more  closely,  .an  an- 
nual conference  was  appointed,  which  met  for  tlie 
th-st  time  in  Maryland  in  1800.  They  there  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  regul.ir  Christian  body,  Wil- 
liam Otterbein  .and  Martin  Bcelini  being  elected  as 
superintendents  or  bishops ;  and  agreed  tli.at  e.ach 
should  act  according  to  his  own  convictions  <as  to  the 
mode  of  baptism.  It  was  soon  felt  to  be  necess.ary 
that  some  general  regulations  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  government  of  the  cluirch.  A  conference 
was  accordingly  held  for  the  purpn.se  in  1815  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Penn,sylvania,  when,  after  mature 
deliber.ation,  a  summary  of  doctrines  and  rules  of 
disciiiline  were  adopted.  Their  doctrines  were  iden- 
tical  with  those  of  orthodox  churches  in  general. 


In  regard  to  ecclesiasticid  org.anizalion,  the  Brethren 
church  recognizes  only  one  order  in  the  niinistrv, 
that  of  ordained  elders,  but  besides  these  there  are 
numerous  officers  in  the  cliiirch,  such  as  cliuss-leaders, 
stewards,  preachers-in -charge,  presiding  elders,  and 
bishops.  There  are  three  orders  of  conlerences,  the 
quarterly,  aimiial,  and  gener.al.  The  last-named  is 
the  highest  tribunal,  and  is  composed  of  elders  elect- 
ed by  the  laity  of  the  church.  For  a  long  time  the 
religious  exercises  of  this  body  of  Christians  were 
conducted  in  the  Geriiiaii  language  exclusively  or 
nearly  so.  This  arrangement  having  been  dis)iensed 
with,  great  numbers  have  of  late  years  been  .added  lo 
its  communion. 

UNITED    CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND    AND 
IRELAND.     See  England  (Church  of). 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  a  large, 
active,  and  energetic  denomination  of  dissenters  in 
Scotland,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  United  Seces- 
sion and  Relief  Churches  in  1847.  These  two  bodies 
had  for  a  long  period  previous  to  their  union  been 
lending  towards  a  closer  and  more  cordial  co-opera- 
tion ill  various  Clirislian  objects.  A  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  had  been  gradually  growing 
among  the  ministers  and  member.s  of  the  respective 
churches.  Thoughts  of  iiiiioii  began  to  arise  and 
gather  slreugth  in  both  denominations,  Negolia- 
tioiis  at  length  comnienced  in  1835  between  the  two 
synods,  and  coinmiitees  were  apjiointed  on  both 
sides  to  promote  tViendly  intercourse.  Matters  went 
slowly  forward,  when,  in  18-iO,  a  scheme  of  union 
was  drawn  up  which  met  with  the  approbation  of 
bolb  parties.  But  at  this  period  the  preparations 
for  union  were  temporarily  laid  aside  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  of  the  Atonement  controversy  in  the 
United  Secession  Church,  which  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  both  ministers  .and  people  for  several  years 
til  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  subject.  But 
this  unhappy  contention  came  to  a  close;  a  more 
auspicious  season  arrived,  and  on  the  13lli  of  May, 
18-t7,  the  long-expected  union  was  consuinniated  in 
Tnntield  Hall,  Caiionmills,  in  the  suburbs  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  place  which  had  already,  only  four  years 
before,  been  the  scene  of  the  organization  of  the 
Free  Cliurch  of  Scotland  as  a  separate  denomination, 
"  The  synods  proceeded,"  as  Dr,  Andrew  Thomson 
describes  it,  "  fihoiit  midday  from  their  usual  place 
of  meeting  to  the  .appointed  scene.  Hundreds  of 
people  had  come  from  otlier  parts  of  Scotland  to 
witness  the  event;  and  many  of  these,  along  with 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  lined  the 
streets  on  the  way  to  Tautield,  On  the  arrival  of 
the  two  .synods,  the  spacious  hall  was  found  crowded 
with  an  immense  assemblage,  deeply  interested  and 
solemnized.  The  members  of  the  two  courts  took 
their  position  in  a  reserved  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  and  were  arranged  in  alternate  benches,  so 
as  to  be  mingled  with  one  another.  The  proceed- 
ings were  begun  with  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
prayer.      The  clerks  read  the  minute  of   iheir  re- 
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sjieciivc  synods  agreeing  to  union  ;  tlie  moderators 
ot'  I  lie  two  synods  I  lien  giving  to  eiicli  other  tlie  right 
liuii  1  of  I'ellowsliip,  doel:ired  the  union  formed.  Their 
fx;ini|>le  was  followed  by  the  ministers  and  elders  ; 
the  iinmense  audience,  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
scene,  exchanged  the  same  tokens  of  Christian  re- 
gard ;  the  comitenances  of  some  were  beaming  with 
hope,  some  were  melted  into  tears,  but  all  were 
grateful  and  glad;  and  the  two  churches,  merging 
tlieir  denoniinational  name,  but  not  their  denomina- 
tioii.nl  mission,  became  one.  under  the  designation  of 
the  United  1'ki:sbyti;i:ian  Ciiuitcii." 

The  articles  of  the  basis  of  miiim  as  adupted  by 
bolli  synods  were  as  follows: — 

"  I.  That  the  Word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

"II.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  are  the  con- 
fession and  calBchisms  of  this  church,  and  contain 
the  authorized  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  we 
understand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  being  always  un- 
derstood that  we  do  not  approve  of  anything  in  these 
documenls  which  teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to 
teach,  comiiulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  prin- 
ciples in  religion. 

'■  III.  That  Presbyterian  government,  without  any 
superiority  of  oiEce  to  that  of  a  teaching  i>resbyter, 
and  in  a  due  subordination  of  church  courts,  which  is 
founded  on,  ami  agreeable  to,  the  Word  of  God,  is 
the  government  of  this  churcli. 

"  IV.  That  the  ordinances  of  worship  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  United  Church  as  they  have  been 
in  both  bodies  of  which  it  is  formed;  and  that  ti.e 
Westminster  Directory  of  Worship  coiitiiuie  to  be 
regarded  as  a  compilation  of  excellent  rules. 

'•  V.  That  the  term  of  membership  is  a  credible 
profession  of  the  faith  of  Christ  as  held  by  this 
churcli  —  a  profession  made  with  intelligence,  and 
justilied  by  a  corresponding  character  and  deportment. 
'■  VI.  That  with  regard  to  those  ministers  and 
sessions  who  think  that  the  2d  section  of  the  '26tli 
chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
authorizes  free  comnumion — that  is,  not  loose,  or  in- 
discriminate communion,  but  the  occasional  admis- 
sion to  fellowship  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  persons 
ri'Specting  whose  Christian  character  .•satisfactory  evi- 
dence has  been  obtained,  though  belonging  to  other 
religions  denominations,  they  shall  enjoy  what  thoy 
CJijoyed  ill  their  separate  communions — the  right  of 
acting  on  their  conscientious  convictions. 

"  VII.  That  tiie  election  of  officebearers  of  this 
church,  in  its  several  congregations,  belong.s,  by  the 
authority  of  Christ,  exclusively  to  the  members  in 
full  comnumion. 

"  VIII.  That  this  church  soiemidy  recognizes  the 
obligation  to  hold  forth,  as  well  as  to  hold  fast,  the 
iloctrine  and  laws  of  Christ;  and  to  make  exertions 
for  the  universal  diirusioii  of  the  blessings  of  His 
gospel  at  home  and  abroad 


"  IX.  'I'hat  as  the  Lord  liatli  ordained  that  they 
who  preach  the  gospel  shoiihl  live  of  the  gospel — 
that  they  who  are  taught  in  the  word  should  commu- 
nicate to  liim  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things — that 
they  who  are  strong  should  help  the  weak — and  th.it, 
having  freely  received,  they  sliould  freely  give  the 
gospel  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  it — this  church 
iu^'serts  the  obligation  and  the  privilege  of  its  mem- 
bers, influenced  by  regard  to  the  authority  of  Christ, 
to  su])pori,  and  extend,  by  voluntary  contributions, 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel. 

'■X.  That  the  respective  bodies  of  which  this 
church  is  composed,  wiihotit  requiring  from  each 
other  an  .ipproval  of  the  steps  of  procedure  by  their 
fathers,  or  interfering  with  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  reference  to  these,  unite  in  regarding,  as  still 
valid,  the  reasons  on  which  they  liave  hitherto  main- 
tained their  state  of  secession  and  separation  from 
the  judicjitories  of  the  Lstablished  church,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  authorized  dociunents  of  the  respective 
bodies;  and  in  maintaining  the  lawfulnefs  and  obli- 
gation of  separation  from  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
which  dangerous  error  is  tolerated  :  or  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  or  the  rights  of  her  ministers,  or  mem- 
bers, are  disregarded. 

"  The  United  Church,  in  their  present  most  solemn 
circumstances,  join  in  exprijssiiig  their  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  for 
the  measure  of  spiritual  good  which  He  has  accom- 
plished by  them  in  their  separate  state — tlieir  deep 
sense  of  the  many  imperfections  and  sins  which  have 
marked  their  ecclesia-stical  maiiagement — and  their 
deierminod  resolution,  in  dependence  on  the  promised 
grace  of  their  Lord,  to  ajijily  more  faithfully  the  great 
principles  of  cluirch-t'ellowship — to  be  more  walcli- 
I'lil  in  reference  to  admission  and  discijiline,  that  the 
pmity  and  efficiency  of  their  congregations  may  be 
pi'omoted.  and  the  great  end  of  their  existence,  as  a 
collective  body,  may  be  answered  with  respect  to  all 
within  its  pale,  and  to  all  without  it,  whether  mem- 
bers of  other  denominations,  or  'the  world  lying  in 
wickedness." 

"  And,  ill  fine,  the  United  Church  regard  with  a 
feeling  of  brotherhood  all  the  faithful  followers  of 
Christ,  and  shall  endeavour  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christ,  by  a  readiness  to  co-ojier- 
ate  with  all  its  members  in  all  things  in  which  tliey 
iue  agreed." 

In  common  with  the  other  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Scotland,  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrcli  adheres 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  as  their  authorized 
subordinate  standards.  lis  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  is  strictly  Presbyterian,  though  diliering 
as  yet  from  the  other  Scottish  Presbyterian  bodies, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  no  General  Assembly  nor  Provin- 
cial Synods.  It  has  one  general  Synod  which  meets 
annually  either  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  and  con- 
sists of  all  ministers  having  charges,  along  with  an 
elder  from  each  session.     The  mode  of  conducliu;' 
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public  worship  is  tlie  same  as  tliat  wliich  prevails 
generally  tlirongliont  Scotland.  The  only  exception 
is  that  a  new  hymn-book  has  been  sancliuiieci  by  the 
Synod  for  the  use  of  United  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions. Most  of  the  chnrches  belonging  to  tlie  body 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  quarterly  at  least,  some 
of  them  more  freqiienlly ;  and  the  commnnicants,  in- 
stead of  sitting  around  tables  spread  for  Ihe  pm'pose, 
receive  the  communion  in  their  pews  and  all  at  once. 
A  lai'ge  number  of  both  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  church  openly  avow  their 
adherence  to  voluntary  jirinciplcs.  but  these  princi- 
ples are  nowhere  to  be  fmind  in  Iier  recognized 
standards. 

Since  the  date  of  ihe  Union  in  1847,  the  L'uiled 
Presbyterian  church  has  been  steadily  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  advancing  in  outward  prosperity  and 
systematic  usefubiess.  At  the  last  meeting  of  .synod 
iji  May  1859,  the  Report  on  Statistics  annoimced 
that  the  entire  body  comprehended  533  congreg.-i- 
tions,  and  that  the  number  of  members  or  persons  in 
full  communion  with  the  chinch  liad  reached  157.801, 
being  an  addition  to  the  membership  of  the  previous 
year  of  3.433.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Theological  Hall  is  191.  To  liqnidale 
the  debt  on  the  cluirch  buildings,  and  thus  free  the 
congregations  from  all  pecuniary  encumbrances,  the 
most  laudable  efforts  are  in  course  of  being  made. 
The  report  presented  on  tliis  subject  to  the  last 
meeting  of  Synod,  stated  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Ferguson  bequest  had  granted  £3,000  to  the  Debt 
Liquidation  Board,  on  condition  that  twice  that 
amount  shoidd  be  coulributed  by  the  chiu'ch.  In 
fulfilment  of  this  condition,  accordingly,  the  sum  of 
£7. .300  has  been  contribuled.  Tiie  amount  of  Con- 
giegational  Ex))eiuliture  for  the  year  ending  May 
1859  has  been  £124,837  18s.  S^d.'  while  the  collec"- 
tions  tlu'oughont  the  cluirch  for  niission.ary  and  bene- 
volent purposes  has  been  £34.732  10s.  92d.  In 
connection  with  this  efficient  body  of  Christians, 
there  are  851  Sabbath  schools,  having  7,647  teachers, 
and  63,280  scholars.  Of  adxanced  classes  there  are 
640,  witli  an  attendance  of  17,431.  The  number  of 
jn-ayer  meetings  regularly  kept  amounts  to  972, 
which  are  attended  by  24,099  persons. 

As  a  branch  of  tlie  Uniied  Presbyterian  church 
there  is  a  large,  influential,  and  growing  church  in 
Canada,  bearing  the  same  name.  Etiicient  missions 
are  maintained  in  dilVerent  parts  of  the  world.  Thus 
in  Jamaica  there  are  about  twenty  missioiiaiy 
churches,  having,  in  addition  to  their  regular  jiastors. 
a  large  staff  of  catechists  and  teachers.  At  M(mlego 
bay  tliere  is  a  flourishing  academy,  with  a  classical 
teacher  and  a  theological  tutor.  In  Trinidad  there 
are  two  missionary  clMirchcs.  In  Kaffraria,  Soulli 
Africa,  tliere  is  a  mission  station  in  full  operation, 
and  at  Old  Calabar,  in  Western  Africa,  anotlier  con- 
ducted in  the  most  vigorous  and  efTicient  manner.  A 
considerable  and  rapidly-increasing  number  of  con- 
gregations connected  with  the  body  exists  in  Austra- 


lia; and  an  agent  is  employed  for  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Persia.  Thus  both  at  Iiome  and 
abroad  this  flourishing  denomination  is  carrying  out, 
with  the  most  gratifying  efficiency,  (he  high  and 
lionourAble  work  which  belongs  to  it  as  an  iinportant 
section  of  the  church  of  Clirist  in  Scotland. 

UNITED  SECESSION  CHURCH.    See  Seces- 
sion Church  (Unitkii). 

UNITED   SOCIETY   OF  BELIEVERS.     See 
SnAKi-:RS. 

UNIVERSAL  FRIENDS,  a  sect  which  arose  in 
Yates  county.  New  York,  towards  the  end  of  last 
century,  professing  to  be  followers  of  Jemima  Wilk- 
inson, who  pretended  to  work  luiracles,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  "  the  universal  friend  of  mankind.' 
From  her  the  sect,  which  is  now  all  but  extinct 
were  sometimes  called  WiUc/nsonians.  Jemima  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island  in  175.3,  and  educated  a  Quak- 
er. In  October  1776,  on  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  sickness,  in  which  she  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
trance,  she  announced  that  she  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  liad  received  a  divine  commission  as  a 
religious  teacher.  Having  gathered  around  her  a 
few  proselytes,  she  formed  a  settlement  between 
Seneca  Lake  and  Crooked  Lake,  whicli  she  styled 
New  .lerusalem.  With  the  professed  view  of  show- 
ing that  she  could  really  work  miracles,  she  engaged 
on  a  certain  day  to  walk  on  the  water  in  imitation  of 
Christ.  At  the  appointed  time  her  followers  assem- 
bled on  the  banks  of  the  Seneca  Lake.  .Jemima 
herself  appeared  on  a  platform  whicli  had  been 
erected,  and  addressing  her  followers  as  they  stood 
around,  she  declared  her  readiness  to  walk  upon  the 
water,  but  that  she  must  previously  know  whelher 
they  had  faith  Ihat  she  could  )iass  over  the  lake  as 
on  dry  land;  and  on  their  replying  in  the  affirmative 
she  calmly  replied  that  as  they  believed  in  her  power 
it  was  unnecessary  to  display  it.  The  religious  tenets 
of  Jemima  Wilkinson  were  a  strange  medley.  She 
claimed  to  be  inspired  and  to  have  reached  absolute 
perl'ection.  She  pretended  to  foretell  future  events, 
to  discern  the  secrets  of  the  lieart,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  healing  diseases.  She  asserted  that  those 
wlio  refused  to  believe  in  her  claims  rejected  the 
counsel  of  God  against  themselves.  She  actually 
jirofessed  to  be  Christ  in  his  second  coming.  Two 
of  her  disciples  gave  themselves  out  to  be  the  "two 
witnesses"  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Jemima  amassed  a  large  fortune  liy  the  donations  of 
her  followers,  and  lived  in  a  luxurious  and  expensive 
manner.  Slie  died  in  1819,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-six 
years. 

UNIVERS.\L1STS,  adenomiualioii  of  Christians 
who  maintain  as  their  distinctive  tenet  that  God  will 
in  the  end  save  the  whole  hiunan  family  from  sin  and 
death,  and  make  all  rational  beings  holy  and  happy, 
bv  and  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  They  by  no  means  deny  that 
God,  as  a  holy  and  a  just  God,  will  punish  sin,  but 
some  of  them  assert  that  sin  is  wholly  punished  in 
i  !! 
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tliis  lite,  wliile  otliers  asseit  lliat  it  exteiiiis  to  a  fu- 
ture world,  ill  whitli,  however,  llie  sufferings  of  the 
wickefl  will  be  purgatonal  in  tlieir  chaiacler,  and 
will  teriiiiiiale  in  eternal  blessedness.  The  first 
cliurch  wliich  was  formed  in  England  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Univei^aliMii  was  one  which  was  gaihered  in 
London  under  the  niinisliy  of  llio  Rev.  James  Kelly, 
who  appears  to  have  held  either  Ariaii  or  Unitarian 
views  a«  to  the  eon.--lltiHion  of  the  Godhead.  Hence 
lias  arisen  a  peculiarity  which  attaches  to  Uiiiver.-al- 
i.sni  in  Great  Britain  whicli  does  not  belong  to  it  so 
obviously  ill  the  United  Slates,  that  it  is  classed  and 
confounded  with  Unitariaiiisin.  The  creed  of  the  llA- 
lyaii  Universalists  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Whitteniore 
in  his  -Modern  History  of  Universalisni:  '-Jesus  Clirist 
had  made  satisfaction  for  all  the  liunian  race,  and 
bore  their  sins  in  his  body.  Hence  he  knew  nothing 
of  inflicting  the  demands  of  justice  upon  the  sinner. 
Sin  is  to  be  dreaded  for  the  natural  evils  which  it 
brings  in  its  train,  but  not  for  the  penalty  of  the  Di- 
vine law,  whicli  we  have  all  sniVcred  to  the  t'ull  in 
the  person  of  Jesus.  Tims  although  Kelly  admitted 
the  doctrine  of  partial  sutJ'ering  in  the  I'utiire  state, 
lie  maintained  that  the  state  of  uiibelievtrs,  after 
deatli,  cannot  be  a  slate  of  puiiislunent,  because  Je- 
sus Clirist,  who  hath  tasted  deatli  for  every  man, 
bore  the  chasti.senienls  of  their  peace  when  the 
Lord  laid  upon  him  the  iiiiipiities  of  us  all.  He  ad- 
mitted the  doctrine  of  lni^ery  in  the  fiitiiiv  stale  only 
on  the  principle  that  while  in  unbelief  men  know 
not,  nor  believe,  that  Jesus  hath  |iut  away  their  sins 
by  the  sacriHce  of  himself;  and  therefore  tliey  are 
oppressed  with  guilt  and  fear;  and  these  are  in  pro- 
portion to  their  use  or  abuse  of  knowledge  ;  to  their 
receiving,  or  obstinately  rejecting,  the  Divine  evi- 
dences and  demonstrations  of  grace  and  salvation. 
I5ut  he  looked  beyond  all  evil  and  misery,  whether 
in  this  or  the  future  stale,  to  a  lime  of  universal  res- 
titution, when  all  mankind  will  he  brought  to  know 
the  Laml)  of  God  who  hath  taken  away  the  sin  of 
the  world." 

One  of  the  earliest  converts  of  Relly  wa^  .lolin 
Murray,  who  had  been  previously  a  AVe.^leyan 
preacher,  but  left  the  Metiiodist  body,  and  a^owed 
himself  in  1770  a  Universalist.  Soon  al"ier  joining 
the  Rellyans  he  emigrated  to  America,  where  he 
commenced  preaching  and  propagating  his  peculiar 
opinions  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
thus  became  the  principal  originator  of  the  Univer- 
salist denomination  in  that  country.  The  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  sect  had  no  doubt  been  previously 
taught  by  individuals  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  Hut  as  a  separale  body,  the  American  Uni- 
versalists claim  John  Murray  as  their  founder.  Al- 
ter itinerating  several  years  tliroiighoiit  the  States, 
lie  .settled  in  Gloucester,  Massachuselts,  where  the 
first  Universalist  .society  was  organized  in  1779. 
Several  preachers  of  the  doctrine  arose  about  that 
time  in  New  England.  Elhanaii  Winchester,  a  noted 
prcaciicr  among  the   Calviiiisiie    Baptists,  adnjiled 


Universalist  views  at  Philadelphia  in  1781.  Soon 
afier  he  left  America  for  England,  and  became  the 
successor  of  Relly  in  the  Universalist  congregation 
ill  London.  Dissensions  at  length  arose  aiiiong  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  which  gradually  dis- 
persed, and  the  body  was  broken  up,  and  about  1820 
was  nearly  extinct.  In  the  report  of  the  last  census 
in  1851  only  two  congregaiions  of  Uiiiveisalisls  were 
returned  as  existing  in  England,  one  in  Plymouth 
and  another  in  Liverpool;  while  in  Scotland  there  is 
only  one  small  congregation  in  Glasgow,  originated 
in  1801  by  the  Kev.  Neil  Douglas,  a  Relief  minister 
ill  Dundee,  who  embraced  Univer.salist  principles. 

Tlie  early  pronuilgators  of  Univer.salism  in  the 
United  States  of  America  were  visited  with  severe 
persecution.  Instead  of  checking  the  progress  of 
the  doctrine,  such  treatment  only  increased  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  maintained  it.  At  length  the 
Universalists  felt  themselves  compelled  for  mutual 
protection  to  assume  a  denoniinalional  name  and 
form,  and  even  to  publish  to  the  world  a  written 
Prolession  of  Faiili.  A  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  difl'erent  societies  was  held  accordingly  in  Ox- 
ford, Massachusetts,  in  1785,  when  the  body  was 
organized,  and  assiinied  the  name  of  Indipendenl 
Cliristkm  UniverMliMs.  The  following  year  a  gen- 
eral convention  of  the  body  was  held  in  Boston,  and 
met  annually  thereafter.  The  cause  of  Uiiiveisal- 
ism  received  a  considerable  impulse  in  1791  by  the 
accession  of  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  who  was  con- 
vened from  the  Ba(itisis,  and  who,  by  a 'Treatise 
on  the  Atonement,'  so  ably  advocated  both  Uniiari- 
aii  and  Universalist  luinciples,  that  considerable 
numbers  were  led  to  embrace  them.  At  length,  in 
1803,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  misconcep- 
tions as  to  their  real  tenets,  the  general  con- 
vention found  it  necessary  to  frame  and  publish 
a  Profession  of  Faith,  the  only  one  indeed  that 
has  ever  appeared.  Its  articles,  which  are  merely 
three  in  number,  are  as  follows  : — "  I.  We  believe 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Tes- 
taments contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  and 
will  of  God,  and  of  the  duly,  interest,  and  final  des- 
tinalioii  of  mankind.  II.  We  believe  there  is  one 
God,  whose  nature  is  love  ;  revealed  in  one  Ia>h\ 
Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will 
finally  restore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holi- 
ness and  happiness.  III.  We  believe  that  holine.ss 
and  true  hajipiness  are  inseparably  connecleti ;  and 
that  believers  ought  to  maintain  order,  and  practise 
good  works,  for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable 
unto  men."  These  articles  have  never  been  changed, 
and  are  still  recognized  by  the  denomination. 

In  1827  a  division  began  to  arise  among  the  Uni- 
versalists ill  America  on  the  ([iiestion  as  to  punish- 
ment afier  death,  some  asserting  it  to  be  limited, 
and  others  denying  it  altogether.  The  discussion 
went  on.  and  ultimately  resulted  in  a  pariial  separa 
tioii  from  the  body,  of  a  lew  brethren  in  Mas.sacliii- 
setis,  who  constituted  themselves  into  the  "  Miis.sa- 
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cliuselts  Association  of  Uestorationists."  This  small 
seceding  party,  after  remaining  togellier  I'oi-  a  lime, 
came  to  be  absorbeil  into  tlie  Free-Will  Bujiti.-ita  and 
tlie  Unitariiirts,  wliile  otliers  relnrned  bade  to  I  be 
main  body.  A  cliange  took  place  in  1833  in  tlie 
Aimiial  Convention,  wliicli  was  now  named  tlie 
'•  United  States  Convention,"  with  advisory  powers 
oidy,  and  constitnted  by  a  delegation  of  four  minis- 
ters and  six  laymen  from  each  state  convention  in 
its  fellowship.  The  state  convetitions  in  1847  were 
eighteen  in  number,  representing  1,116  societies, 
710  meeting-houses,  and  717  preachers.  .About  the 
year  1840  the  American  Universalists  divided  into 
two  parlies,  bearing  the  names  respectively  of  Im- 
P.\RTIALISTS  and  RiOSTOIlATIONISTS  (wliicli  See). 
Tliose  who  hold  Universalis!  opinions  are  not  limit- 
ed to  the  body  which  bears  the  name,  but  many  be- 
longing to  other  denominations,  and  nearly  all  the 
Unitarians,  are  agreed  in  the  final  salvation  of  the 
whole  human  family. 

UNIVEllSALS.       See     Xomin.\i,ists,     Rf.al- 

I.STS. 

UNLEAVENED   BREAD.     See  Bread  (Un- 

LEAVENliD). 

UNLEAVENED  BREAD  (Fi'ast  of).  See 
Pas.sover. 

UP-ANGAS,  four  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
which  constitute  the  f'oin-lh  class  of  the  Shastras 
(which  see).  The  name  Up-angas  implies  '■api)end- 
ed  bodies  of  learning,"  from  their  being  always 
placed  last  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. They  are  four  in  number,  the  first  embracing 
the  eighteen  PURANAS  (which  see),  along  with  the 
Riiinaijan  and  Mahab/iarat,  the  last  of  which  in- 
cludes the  Bltagavat  Gita.  The  .second  and  third 
Up  angas  consist  of  the  four  princii)al  works  on  lo- 
gic aud  dialectics  and  metaphysics.  The  fointh  and 
last  Up  anga  consists  of  the  body  of  law  in  eighteen 
books,  compiled  by  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma,  and 
other  sacred  personages. 

UP.ANISHADS,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Hindus,  particularly  the  Vedas,  in 
which  theVaidic  doctrines  are  commented  on  and 
explained. 

UPA-VEDAS,  sub  -  scriptures  of  the  Hindus. 
They  were  deduced  from  the  four  original  Vkdas 
(whicli  see),  aud  were  delivered  to  mankind  by 
Bralnna  ami  other  deities  and  inspired  sages.  They 
treat  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  of  mu- 
sic in  its  most  extended  signification,  of  archery,  ar- 
chitectiu'e,  and  sixty-four  mechanical  arts. 

UPIS,  a  surname  of  Artemis  as  the  goddess  who 
assisted  women  in  childbirth. 

UR.\N[A,  one  of  the  Muses  (which  see).  It 
was  also  a  surname  of  Aphrodite  (which  see). 

URANUS  (Gr.  heaven),  identical  with  the  Ca-lics 
of  the  Latins,  a  son  of  Ge,  or  Gcea,  and  sometimes 
called  her  husband.  From  this  union  sprang  Oce- 
anun  and  other  gods  and  goddesses,  including  Sa- 
turn, Cybele,  the  Titans,  and  others. 


URD,  (.ne  of  the  Norns  or  Destinies  (which 
see)  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians. 

URDAR- FOUNTAIN,  a  spring  of  precious  wa- 
ter from  which  the  Destinies  axe.  represented  as  wa- 
tering the -Ash-tree,  so  celebrated  in  Northern  my- 
thologv  under  the  name  of  Yggdrasil  (which  see). 

URDDHABAHUS,  Hindu  ascetics  who  e.xtend 
one  or  both  arms  above  their  heads  till  they  remain 
of  themselves  thus  elevated.  They  also  close  the 
fist,  and  the  nails  being  suffered  to  grow  at  length 
perforate  the  hand.  This  class  of  men  are  solitary 
mendicants,  who  subsist  upon  alms,  and  have  no 
fixed  abode.  Many  of  them  go  n,-ikcd,  but  some 
wear  a  wrapper  stained  with  ochre.  They  usually 
assume  the  Saiva  marks,  and  twi>t  their  hair  so  as 
to  project  from  the  forehead. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM  (Ileb.  lights  and  perfec 
tions), something  connected  with  the  breastplate  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  high-jiriest.  No  description  is  given 
of  them  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  ami  they  are  onlv 
briefly  noticed.  Thus  Exod.  xxviii.  30,  ''And  thou 
shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the  Urim 
and  the  Thnmmim ;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's 
heart  when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord  :  and  Aaron 
shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel 
upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord  continually;"  and 
Lev.  viii.  7,  8,  "  And  he  put  upon  him  the  coat,  and 
girded  him  with  the  girdle,  and  clothed  him  with 
the  robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon  him,  and  he  girded 
him  with  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  boimd 
it  unto  him  therewith.  And  he  put  the  breastplate 
upon  him  :  also  he  put  in  the  breastplate  the  Urim 
and  the  Tliummiin."  It  has  been  disputed  among 
the  learned  whether  the  Urim  and  Thunnnim  were 
identical  with  the  stones  of  the  breastplate,  or  some- 
thing distinct  from  them.  On  this  point  the  mass 
of  commentators  are  divided.  Several  of  the  Jew- 
i-h  rabbis  among  the  ancients,  and  Spencer,  Micha- 
elis,  Jahn.  and  Gesenius  among  the  moderns,  con- 
tend that  they  were  something  entirely  distinct  from 
the  pectoral,  and  deposited  within  the  pocket  or  bag 
made  of  its  folds.  Some  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  doc- 
tors say  that  what  are  called  the  Urim  and  Thunnnim 
were  nothing  else  than  an  hiscription,  upon  a  plate 
(if  gold,  of  the  Tetragrammaton,  or  four-lettered 
name  of  God,  by  the  mystic  virtue  of  whicli  the 
high-priest  was  enabled  to  pronounce  luminous  and 
perfect  oracles  to  the  people.  Spencer,  in  his  eru- 
dite work  on  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  supposes  that 
the  Urim  were  identical  with  the  Teraphim,  and 
were  small  divining  images  put  into  the  lining  of 
the  breastplate,  which  by  a  miracle  were  made  to 
speak  with  an  articulate  voice,  and  utter  oracles 
from  God.  According  to  jElian,  C(mfirmed  by  Dio- 
dorus  SicuUis,  the  high-priest  among  the  Egyptians, 
as  superior  judge,  wore  around  his  neck  an  image  of 
sapphire,  which  was  called  "Truth."  This  state- 
ment is  borne  out  by  the  recent  discoveries  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  Thus  Rosellini  tells  us  :— 
"Among  the  monuments  of  the  tombs  representations 
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of  persons  are  found  who  filled  tlie  office  of  chief 
jud^c,  and  who  wore  the  coininon  little  image  of  the 
goddess  Thmei  suspended  from  the  neck."  Sir  J. 
G.  Wilkinson  gives  I'roin  the  Theban  monuments  an 
engraving  of  the  goddess,  who  was  honoured  luider 
the  double  character  of  truth  and  justice,  and  was 
represented  with  closed  eyes.  After  speaking  of 
this  b.idge  of  the  judge  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
■\Vilkinsou  remarks:  "A  similar  emblem  was  used 
by  tlie  liigh-priests  of  the  dews;  and  it  is  a  lemark- 
able  fact,  that  (he  word  Thummim  is  not  only  trans- 
lated '  trutli,'  but,  being  a  plm-al  or  dual  word,  cor- 
responds to  the  Egyptian  notion  of  the  '  two  Truths,' 
or  the  double  capacity  of  this  goddess.  According 
to  some,  the  Uriiu  and  Thummim  signify  'lights  and 
perfections,'  or  '  light  and  trutli,'  which  last  present 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  two  figures  of  Re  and 
Thmei  in  the  breastjilate  worn  by  the  Egyptians. 
And  though  the  resemblance  of  tlie  Urim  and  the 
Urseus  (or  biisilisk),  the  symbol  of  majesty,  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Priidlioe,  is  very  remarkable,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  the  'lights,'  Aorim  or  Urim, 
more  nearly  related  to  the  sun,  which  is  seated  in 
the  breastplate  wiih  the  figure  of  Truth." 

Scripture  affords  no  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lord  was  consulted  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  ;  the  rabbins,  however,  say  that  it  was  as 
follows : — The  priest  put  on  his  robes,  and  went  not 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  but  into  the  holy  place,  and 
stood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  which  separated  the 
holy  place  from  the  holy  of  holies.  There  he  stood 
upright,  with  his  face  towards  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  behind  him  stood  the  person  for  whom  he 
inquired,  but  outside  the  holy  place.  Tlien  the 
priest  inquired  of  God  in  a  low  voice,  and,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  the  breastplate,  he  received  the  an- 
swer to  his  question  by  Urim  and  Thummim.  Pri- 
deaux  and  some  others  think  that  it  was  given  audi- 
bly, while  the  rabbins  allege  that  the  answer  was 
given  by  certain  letters  engraven  on  llie  stones  in 
the  breastplate  emitting  a  bright  light,  so  as  to  be 
read  by  the  high-priest  into  words.     Joscphus  says 


that  \vheii  the  jewels  shone  willi  peculiar  radiance 
the  answer  was  regarded  as  affirmative,  but  when 
dim,  as  negative.  Maiinonides  affirms  that  private 
individuals  were  not  allowed  to  inquire  by  means  of 
Urim  and  Thummim,  but  that  it  was  reserved  for 
the  king  alone,  or  for  the  person  to  whom  w.as  en- 
trusted the  management  of  the  congregation.  AVe 
are  not  told  in  Scripture  when  the  Jews  ceased  to 
considt  by  this  divinely-appointed  mode,  but  we 
have  no  trace  of  its  existence  after  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple.  It  seems  to  have  been  limited 
lo  the  period  when  the  tabernacle  still  remained,  and 
while  the  .Jewish  government  was  strictly  theocratic. 
Sjiencer  indeed  connects  the  use  of  llie  Urim  and 
Thummim  with  the  theocracy,  this  method  having 
been  established  for  ihe  purpose  of  consulting  Goil 
in  regard  to  malter.s  of  n.itional  interest.  It  is 
agreed -by  all  that  the  Jews  did  not  consult  by  Urim 
and  Thummim  under  the  .second  temple,  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity.  Mainionides,  however, 
maintains  that  under  the  second  temple  the  Jews 
had  the  L'rim  and  Thummim,  but  not  for  inquiry,  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  there. 

UIISULIN'ES,  an  order  of  nuns  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Angela  of  Brescia,  an  Italian 
lady  belonging  to  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis. 
The  name  of  UrsuUnes  she  borrowed  from  St.  LTr- 
sula,  a  legendary  British  saint  of  the  ("ourth  or  fifth 
century.  At  fir.-t,  without  being  confined  in  clois- 
ters, they  were  devoted  to  acts  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness ill  the  domestic  circle.  Afterwards,  however, 
they  became  subject  to  a  monastic  conslilulion  in 
1612,  .and  undertook  the  education  of  children  of 
their  own  sex.  Their  monastic  rule  was  that  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  order  was  first  confirmed  by  Paid 
III.  in  15-14,  and  afterwards  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1571.  It  flourished  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  liav- 
ing  been  introduced  into  France  in  1611,  made  rapid 
progress  in  that  country.  Thence  it  was  extended 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  it  still 
exists. 

UTRAQUISTS.     See  Calixtinks. 
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VACUX.\,  an  ancient  Sabine  divinity,  identical 
with  Victoria;  but  the  Romans  alleged  her  to  be  a 
goddess  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts 
were  wont  to  oiler  sacrifices  when  the  labours  of  the 
field  were  over,  ami  they  were  vacui,  or  at  leisure. 

VAIRAGIS,  a  Hindu  term  which  implies  per- 
.sons  devoid  of  passion,  and  is  therefore  .ipplicable  to 
every  religions   mendicant   who   professes  to  have 


separated  himself  from  the  interests  and  emotions  of 
mankind.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  use  the 
word  to  designate  the  mendicant  Vaishnavas  of  tlie 
Rdindnandi  cliiss  or  its  ramifications. 

VAISESCIIIKA,  the  physical  portion  of  the  Ny- 
AYA  (which  see),  a  system  of  philosophy  among  the 
Hindus.  It  is  founded  on  an  atomic  system,  diiier- 
ent  however  from  that  of  Epicurus.     The  latter  sup- 
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poses  that  atoms,  tlioiigli  disperse  in  form,  are  identi- 
cal in  essence.  But  according  to  Kanaila,  the  author 
of  the  Vaiseschika,  lliere  are  as  many  dili'erent  kinds 
of  atoms  as  tliere  are  plienomena  in  nature.  Tluis 
sound  proceeds  from  sonorous  atoms,  light  from  lu- 
minous, and  so  forth. 

VAISHNAVAS.  the  worsliippers  of  Vishnu,  the 
second  peisou  of  the  Hindu  irlad,  or  trinmrUi. 
Amongst  otlier  divisions  of  less  iniportaiice,  lliev  are 
usually  divided  into  four  principal  sects,  Sri,  Mudh- 
wi,  Rudra,  and  Sanaha.  Tlie  first  of  these  is  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable,  founded  l)y  tlie  Vaisli- 
nava  reformer.  Rimanuja  Acharya,  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  All  of  the  .sects  address 
their  worship  to  VUinu  and  his  consort  Lakshmi, 
and  (heir  respective  incarnations,  either  singly  or  con- 
jointly. Tlie  Hindu  seels  are  usually  discriminated 
by  various  fantastical  streaks  on  their  faces,  breasts, 
aTid  arms ;  for  this  iuu'|)Ose  all  the  Vaishnavas  am- 
plov  especially  a  while  carlh  called  Gopichandana, 
wliich,  to  be  of  the  purest  description, 'should  be 
brought  from  l)\var;ik,\.  being  said  to  be  the  soil  of  a 
pool  at  tliat  place  in  which  the  Gopis  drowned  them- 
selves when  they  hoaid  of  Krishna's  death.  The 
Vaishnava  is  thus  described  in  a  Hindu  work  called 
the  Bliakta  Mala:  "They  who  bear  the  Tulad 
round  the  neck,  the  rosary  of  lotus  seeds,  have  the 
shell  and  discus  impressed  upon  their  upper  arm, 
.and  the  upright  streak  along  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head, they  are  Vaishnavas,  and  sanctify  the  world."' 
The  far  greater  number  of  the  worshippers  of  Vish- 
nu, or  more  properly  o(  Krishna,  in  Bengal,  forming 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  province,  derive 
their  peculiarities  from  some  Vaislinava  Brahmans 
(A'  Nculiya  and  Santipur,  who  flourished  about  tlie 
end  of  the  tifieenth  century.  ChniUinya,  believed  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  Krishna,  was  the  founder  and 
oliject  of  the  new  form  of  Vaishnava  worship.  The 
tlu-ee  Prabhus,  or  masters  of  the  sect,  are  Chaitanya, 
Adwaila,  and  Ni/ydnand.  besides  whom  the  Vaisli- 
navas  of  this  order  acknowledge  six  Gosains  as  their 
original  or  chief  teachers,  and  next  to  tliese  several 
learned  disciples  aiul  faithful  comp.anions  of  Chai- 
tanya are  regarded  witli  nearly  equal  veneration, 
particularly  Hari  D.'is,  who  is  worshipped  as  a  divin- 
ity in  some  parts  of  Bengal.  The  object  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Bengal  Vaishnavas  is  Krishna  (which 
see),  as  the  actual  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  being  the 
very  description  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  Bhaga- 
vat  Gita.  There  is  a  recent  sect  of  Vaishnavas  in 
Bengal  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  di- 
vinity of  the  Guru,  or  teacher,  as  being  the  present 
Krishna,  or  deitv  incarnate.  A  porticju  of  the  Vaisli- 
nav.as  are  worsldppers  of  Sakti  (wliich  see),  or  the 
t'eniiile  energv. 

VAISHYA.  one  of  the  Castks  (which  see)  among 
the  Hindus,  being  the  productive  capitalists,  wheilier 
pastoral,  agricultural,  or  mercantile.    This  caste  pro- 
ceeded froin  the  breast  o(  Brahma,  the  seat  of  lil'e. 
V.ALENTINIANS,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second 


century,  originated  by  Valentine,  a  native  of  Egvpt, 
and  educated  at  Alexandria.  His  .system  somewhat 
resemliles  that  of  the  Basilideaxs  (which  see).  He 
denominales  the  primal  source  of  all  existence  the 
Bythos,  or  abyss,  from  which,  as  life  was  developed, 
sprung  the  .^Eons,  masculine  .and  feminine,  the  powers 
by  which  God  reveals  himself,  and  which  together 
constitute  the  Pleroma.  "  It  is  a  profound  idea  of 
the  Valentinian  system,"  says  Ncander,  '-that  as  all 
existence  has  its  ground  in  the  self  limitation  of  the 
Bythos,  so  the  existence  of  all  created  beings  de- 
jiends  on  limitation.  AVliile  each  remains  within  the 
limils  of  its  own  individuality,  and  is  that  which  it 
should  be  at  its  own  proper  place  in  the  evolution  of 
lil'e,  all  things  can  be  filly  adjusted  to  one  another, 
and  the  true  harmony  be  preserved  in  the  chain  of 
unfolding  lil'e.  But  as  soon  as  any  being  would 
overstep  these  limits,  as  soon  as  any  being,  instead 
of  striving  to  know  God  in  that  manifestation  of 
himself  which  God  makes  to  him  at  his  own  proper 
position,  boldly  attempts  to  penetrate  into  his  hidden 
essence,  such  a  being  runs  the  hazard  of  plunging 
into  nothing.  Instead  of  apiu-elieiiding  the  Keal, 
he  loses  himself  in  the  Unsubstantial.  Horns,  the 
genius  of  limitation,  of  the  finile,  the  power  that 
fixes  and  guards  the  bounds  of  individual  existence, 
restoring  them  wherever  they  have  been  disturbed, 
occupies  therefore  an  important  place  in  the  system 
of  Valentine;  and  the  Gnosis  here,  so  to  speak, 
bears  witness  against  itself.  The  ideas  of  Honis 
and  of  tlie  Redeemer  must  of  necessity  be  closely  re- 
lated in  the  Valentinian  system  ;  as  the  forming  and 
redeeming  of  existence  are  kindred  conceptions,  and 
tlie  principle  of  limitation  in  respect  to  both  occujiies 
an  important  place  in  this  system.  In  fact,  Horus 
was  also  called  by  many  Redeemer  and  Saviour. 
There  are  occasional  intimations  of  a  scheme  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Horns  was  regarded  as  only  a  p.ar- 
ticnlar  mode  of  the  operation  of  one  redeeming  spirit; 
just  as  the  Valentinian  system  gave  different  names 
to  this  power,  according  to  the  dift'erent  points  of 
his  activity  and  his  ditferent  modes  of  operation,  ex- 
tending through  all  the  grades  of  existence.  Others, 
indeed,  transformed  these  different  modes  of  opera- 
tion into  so  many  different  hypostases." 

Tlie  nii\ture  of  the  Divine  element  with  matter 
was  ascribed  by  Valentine  to  a  disturbance  originat- 
ing in  the  Pleroma,  and  a  consequent  sinking  down 
of  the  germ  of  the  Divine  life  from  the  Pleroma  into 
matter.  From  the  mixture  of  the  Acliamoth,  or 
mundane  soul,  with  the  Hyle,  or  matter,  springs  all 
living  existence,  which  consists  of  three  orders — 
spiritual,  jisycliical,  and  ungodlike  ox  material  natures. 
The  representative  principle  of  the  Hyle,  tliroiigh 
which  its  activity  is  exerted  to  destroy,  is  Saian. 
The  Demiurge  of  Valentine  is  to  the  jihysical  world 
what  the  Bythos  is  to  the  higher.  His  province  is 
to  create.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  is  the  central 
point  of  the  Valcniinian  .system.  To  restore  liar- 
mony  to  the  Pleroma,  a  new  emanation  of  two  .^ons 
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takes  place,  viz.,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
fn)in  all  ilie^ons  pnici-edcd  tlie  Soler  In-  whom  the 
universe  whs  to  he  redeemed.  The  ])eniiurg(5  pro- 
mised to  . "send  the  .Messi;ili.  At  the  haplism  of  this 
Messiah  ihe  Soler  became  united  wiili  him.  Mira- 
cles and  propliecies  were  needful  to  induce  psycliical 
men  to  confide  in  the  psvcliical  Messiah,  hut  the 
simple  power  of  truth  was  sufficient  to  collect  all 
men  of  a  pneumatic  nature  around  I  he  true  Saviour. 
The  end  of  the  world  is  to  be  a  stiH  higher  restora- 
tion, for  then  the  Soter  will  introduce  the  Achamoth 
as  Ills  bride,  losjether  with  all  [meumatic  Christians 
into  the  Pleroma;  the  Dendurg^,  in  peace  and  joy  as 
Ihe  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  will  rule  in  the  nndst 
of  all  psychical  Christians  on  the  confines  of  the 
Pleroma,  and  all  matter  will  return  to  its  original 
nothingness.  The  V;deininian  was  the  most  iidlu- 
eniial  of  all  the  Gnostic  sect.s,  and  with  various  mo- 
difications continued  in  existence,  especially  in  Rome, 
mnii  some  lime  in  the  fcnn-lh  centm-y.  See  Gnostics. 

VALHALL.'V,  the  palace  of  Odin,  and  one  of  the 
heavens  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  where  heroes 
were  rewarded  with  feasting  and  every  sensual  en- 
joyment, while  their  amusement  was  said  to  be  cut- 
ling  one  another  in  pieces. 

VALLISCIIOLARES,  aji  order  of  Uomisli  monks 
formed  shortly  after  the  connnencemeni  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  They  were  collecled  by  the  Scho- 
lares,  that  is,  by  the  four  professors  of  theology  at 
Paris,  and  hence  were  first  called  Scholars,  but  after- 
wards, from  a  ceriain  valley  in  Campania  to  which 
Ihev  retired  in  A.  D.  1234,  their  name  was  changed 
to  Viillisc/ioliires,  scholars  of  the  valley.  This  soci- 
eiy  was  first  governed  by  the  ride  of  St.  Augusiiue, 
but  was  afterwards  united  with  ihe  canons  regular  of 
St.  Gknkvikve. 

VALLOMBKOS.\  (Order  of),  a  congresaiion 
of  Benediciine  monks  tbunded  about  A  D.  1038  by 
.lohn  Gualberl,  a  Florentine.  It  was  cnunnenced  at 
Valloinhrosa,  on  the  Apeimine  mouniaiiis,  and  ex- 
tended into  many  parts  of  Italy. 

V.\M1S,  or  Vamaoharis,  words  meaning  among 
Ihe  Hindus  the  left  hand  worshippers,  or  tliose  who 
adopt  a  ritual  coiUrary  to  what  is  usual,  and  to  what 
they  dare  publicly  avow.  They  worshii)  Deri,  ihe 
Sii!,'ti  o(  Shira,  a  mode  of  worship  which  is  Anuuled 
on  a  portion  of  the  Tioilra^:  The  Sakti  is  per.-n- 
nated  by  a  naked  fiMuale.  to  whom  meat  and  wine 
are  offered,  and  then  distributed  amoTig  the  atten- 
dants. Then  follows  ihe  reeilalion  of  various  man- 
tras and  texts,  and  the  performance  of  the  Mudrd. 
or  gesticulations  with  the  fingers  accompanying  the 
dllTercnt  stages  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  whole  is 
lerniinated  with  the  most  scandalous  orgies  among 
iis  volaries.  The  members  of  this  sect  are  consi- 
dered as  very  numerou.s,  especially  among  (he  Brah- 
manical  tribe,  and  their  insignia  are  a  semicircular 
line  or  lines  on  the  forehead,  of  red  saunders  or  Ver- 
million, or  a  red  streak  up  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
with  a  circular  spot  of  red  at  ihe  root  of  the  nose. 


They  use  a  rosary  of  Riidrakslia  beads,  or  of  coral 
beads,  but  of  mo  greater  length  llian  may  be  con- 
cealed in  the  hand,  or  they  keep  it  in  a  small  purse 
or  a  bag  of  red  cloth.  In  worshipping  they  wear  a 
piece  of  red  silk  round  the  loins,  and  decorate  iliem- 
selves  with  garlands  of  crimson  flowers. 

VAU.\,  Ihe  goddess  of  irulli  among  the  ancient 
Sc:indinavi;ins  who  presided  over  witnesses  and  oaths. 

V.\U1'AB1'>DS,  an  onler  of  celibate  priests  in  the 
Armenian  CllUltCll  (which  see),  who  are  attached 
10  the  churches  as  preachers,  for  the  married  priests 
do  not  usually  preach  or  live  together  in  inonasieries, 
and  from  among  win,  in  the  bishops  and  higher  cler- 
gy, on  whom  the  law  of  celibacy  is  imposed,  are 
taken. 

VATES,  a  term  used  among  Ihe  ancient  Ilnuians 
wilh  the  double  si^nilie;ilion  of  poet  and  pro|ihet, 
the  two  being  re^'ardeil  as  in  early  limes  idenlical. 

VAUDois  CHURCH.  The"  views  of  Zuinglius 
and  the  other  Swiss  reformers  were  in  some  points 
hv  no  means  accurate.  One  ei'ror  into  which  ihey 
fell  was  a  want  of  clear  perception  as  to  the  distinct 
and  separate  provinces  of  the  slale  and  the  church. 
The  two  were  confounded,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  in  the  HELVETIC  REFORMED  CHURCH  (which 
see)  the  civil  power  became  the  grand  regulator,  the 
sovereign  bishop.  Hence  ihe  struggles  which  Cal- 
vin and  Virel  had  to  maintain  at  Geneva  against  the 
inlervenlion  of  the  m;igisirale  in  matters  ecclesias 
lieal.  In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  bad  been  won 
by  Berne  in  1530  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  ihe 
same  conflicts  speedily  ap|ieared.  As  early  as  in 
1542,  the  Councils  of  Berne  lorded  it  over  the  Vau- 
dois  pastors,  who  wished  to  lu-nclaim  the  Bible  as 
the  sole  rnle  of  failh  and  discipline.  The  struggle 
was  long  and  keenly  mainlained  on  both  sides,  and 
at  length,  in  1559,  Viref  and  several  of  his  colleagues 
left  a  church  that  was  ruled  and  regnlaled  by  the 
provincial  magistrates.  Another  error  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Swilzeil;nid 
was  the  withholding  from  the  people  all  share  in  the 
nonn'nation  of  their  pastors.  These  were  appointed 
fiu-  I  hem  by  Ihe  slate  upon  a  double  presentation  of 
the  classes  or  of  the  ministerial  body,  which  were 
forbidden  to  admit  any  but  ecclesiastics  into  their 
number.  This  isolation  of  the  pa.stors  from  their 
flocks  ;  the  exclusion  of  laymen  from  the  adminis- 
traiion  of  Ihe  afi'airs  of  the  church  ;  and  the  almost 
absolute  control  exercised  by  Ihe  slate  in  church 
mailers,  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  all  the  con- 
flicts that  have  taken  place  between  the  Vaudois 
government  and  the  pastors. 

The  infidelity  which  overspread  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  during  the  last  century,  was  but  t'eehly 
opposed  by  the  national  clnueh  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  which  had  lost  much  of  the  spirilual  life  and 
activity  which  had  characterized  il  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  its  history  as  a  reformed  eliurch.  Nor  did 
the  gr,and  political  revolnlion  of  1798,  which  ren- 
dered  the  Pays  de  Vaud   independent,  elTect   the 
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eiiiiiiiciiiatioii   of  tlie  clmrcli.     On   tlie  contrary,  it 
Avas  now  rnled  by  tlie  petty  council  of  tlie  Canton  de 
Valid  as  rigorously  as  it  had  been  ruled  by  tlie  coun- 
cil of  Berne.     For  a  long  time  tliere  seemed  to  be 
liitle  or  no  prospect  of  ilie  deliverance  of  tlie  clmrcli 
from  tlie  control  of  tlie  state.     Numbers  both  of  the 
paslors  and  people  longed   amid   the  darkness  for  a 
brighter  day.     At  length  a  religious  revival  mani- 
fcsled  itself  towards  the  year  1820  at  all  points  of 
the  Canton  de  Vaiid.     The  minister.^  became  more 
earnest  in  the  work  commitled  to  tliein.  and  in  con- 
tempt they  were  called  Momter.s  (which  see).     The 
state  now  began  to  persecute   those  who  faillifully 
]ireaclied  the  gospel  of  Christ.     A  law  vvas  passed  on 
the  20th  March,  1824,  which  compelled  many  to  dis- 
sent,   .some  of  the  most   faithful   ministers   having 
been  torn  from  their  jiosts,  cast  into  prison,  and  con- 
dcmned'to  banislimeiit,  while  otliers  were  suspended 
or  deposed.     The  spirit  of  persecution   was  at  last 
worn  out,  and,  in  1834,  the  obnoxious  enactment  of 
1824  was  repealed.     The  pious   ministers  now  en- 
jo  ved  a  large  degree  of  liberty.     Religious  meetings 
were  generally  respected.    Public  toleration  favoured 
the  evangelization  of  the  country.     This,  however, 
was  only  a  partial  gleam  of  sunshine  before  a  com- 
ing storm.     The  council  of  state  having  resolved  in 
1838  to  revise  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form  called  for  the  previous  advice  of  the 
classes.     These  declared    unanimously   in    favour  of 
the  niaintenance  of  the  Helvetic  conl'ession,  and  by 
a  majority  tliey  declared  also  for  the  spiritual  indeiien- 
di'iice  of  tlie  clmrcli.     Their  wishes,  though  backed 
bv  12.000  petitioners,  were  wholly  disregarded.    The 
ecclesiastical  ordinauces  issued  by  the  state  in  18.39 
suppressed  the  Helvetic  Confession;  prohibited  meet- 
ings ot'  the  classe-'<,  or  presbyteries,  without  an  order 
from  llie  civil  power;  regulated  the  nouiination  of 
pastors  solely  according  to  precedency  of  consecra- 
tion; excluded  lay  members  of  the  church  from  ec- 
clesiastical afTairs  ;  and  subjected  even  doctrines  to 
the  judgment  of  bodies  purely  political.     Such  were 
the   ordinances   which   placed  the   Vaudois   Church 
under  the  heel  of  the  slate.     Remonstrance  or  pro- 
test on  tlie  part  of  the  pastors  was  utterly  fruitless. 
Tliey  continued,  however,  at  their  posts,  vainly  hop- 
ing that  these  changes  would  never  be  carried  into 
actual   operation.      But   in    this   they    were   disap- 
pointed.    Political  commotions,  it   is  true,  obviated 
for  a  time  the  threatened  deslrnction  of  the  liberties 
(if  the  church.     At  length,  in   184,'),  a  revolnlionary 
rising  on  the  part  of  a  small  portion   of  the  people 
led  to  the  abdication  of  the  council  of  the  state,  and 
tlie  elevation  to  power  of  the  extreme  radical  leaders. 
One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  new  government  was 
to  put  down  Methodism,  and  diffuse  among  the  peo- 
ple the  doctrines  of  socialism  or  commuuit'ii. 

The  spirit  which  animaled  the  public  aiithoriiics 
excited  the  utmost  alarm  among  tlie  clergy,  who 
earnestly  petitioned  for  religious  liberty.  The  only 
ivply  was  a  circular,  prohibiting  them   from  taking 


part  in  any  religious  meetings  except  those  held  in 
the  churches,  and  at  the  appointed  hours  of  worship. 
This  was  followed  by  a  si  ill  more  stringent  enact- 
ment, dejiriving  of  his  stipend  every  pastor  who 
should  anyhow  concur  in  holding  exira-otlicial  meet- 
ings. A  memorial  was  now  ]iteseiited  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Vaudois  clergy,  calling  upon  the  coun- 
cil of  state  to  respect  the  great  princijile  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  Chrisiiau  mini.->try. 
This  important  document  was  laid  before  the  grand 
council,  but  led  to  no  relaxation  of  the  persecuting 
laws.  On  the  contrary,  the  government  proceeded  a 
step  further,  and,  venturing  to  convert  the  clergy  into 
mere  tools  of  the  slate,  sent  to  each  of  them  a  politi- 
cal proclamation,  along  with  an  order  to  read  it  from 
the  piilpii  on  a  certain  Sabbalh.  Only  a  very  few  com- 
plied with  this  order;  the  great  majority  refused  to 
lend  themselves  to  an  act  so  illegal  and  unseemly. 
Those  who  refused  to  read  the  proclamation  amount- 
ed to  forty-two,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  resolved  to  bring  them  to  trial. 
The  cliissc^  were  called  to  judge  in  the  first  instance, 
and  unaniuiously  acquitted  the  accused;  but  in  the 
face  of  this  acquittal,  the  council  of  state  suspended 
them  from  all  ecclesiastical  functions.  And  it  was 
no  .slight  au'gravation  of  the  trial,  that  the  pastors 
were  obliged  to  miiintain  the  struggle  alone,  without 
the  sympathy  or  encouragement  of  their  flocks. 
Nothing  remained  for  these  good  men  thus  persecut- 
ed and  oppressed  but  to  break  oft'  all  connection 
with  the  state,  to  repudiate  their  stijiends,  to  quit 
their  churches  and  parsoiuige -houses,  and  to  surren- 
der their  worldly  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
spiritual  independence  of  Christ's  church.  The  so- 
lemn act  of  demission  was  subscribed  on  the  12ili 
November,  1845,  by  167  pastors  and  ministers.  The 
students  and  the  licentiates  in  theology,  with  the 
exception  of  two  of  the  former,  joined  the  pastors 
who  left  the  national  church.  Three  of  the  four  pro- 
fessors of  theology  devoted  themselves  to  the  new 
church.  Thus  was  formed  the  Vaudois  Free  Church, 
not  in  consequence  of  the  op[ire.ssion  of  an  aristo- 
cratic government,  but  of  the  provisional  regency  of 
the  sovereign  people.  Through  want  of  popular 
sympathy  foreign  assistance  was  required  to  main- 
tain the  deinitted  ministers.  They  assembled  their 
few  adherents  in  small  conventicles,  exposed  for 
years  to  the  annoyance  at  once  of  the  people  and 
the  police  until  1850. 

The  doctrines  of  the  P/(//«o»//i  5re//i?-CH.  found  an 
entrance  under  tlie  name  of  Darbyisni  into  the  Can- 
ton de  Valid  in  1840,  and  spread  rapidly  among  the 
people,  thinning  the  already  few  supporters  of  the 
Free  Church,  under  the  idea  that  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers  authorizes  them  to  dispense  with  a  re- 
gular clergy.  The  eslablished  church  of  the  Canton, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  liad  sustained  a  very  severe 
shock  by  the  disruption  which  had  taken  place. 
Onlv  57  pastors  retained  their  charges,  and  30  of  the 
demitted  ministers  retracted,  so  that  each  pastor  was 
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obliged  to  take  upon  liiiiisclf  tlie  charge  of  two  or 
lliroe  imiislics.  Tlie  council  of  slate  siiiiiinoiied  fo- 
reign ecclesiastics  to  occnpy  tlie  vacancies,  but  only 
H  few  responded  to  tlie  call.  Tlius  llie  govennneiit 
lias  found  ilie  iilmost  ilifiieully  in  supporting  llie 
establislied  clmrcli. 

VE.  one  of  llie  brotliers  of  Odin  in  llic  ancient 
Scandinavian  inytliolngy,  and  a  nipniber  of  tlie  triad, 
to  whom  tlie  creation  of  the  world  was  ascribed. 

VEDANTA  PHILOSOPHY  (Tiiic),  a  sy.stem  of 
philosophy  among  the  Hindus.  It  consists  of  two 
divisions.  The  first,  which  is  called  the  '-Piuva 
Miinansa,"  is  attributed  to  .laimiui,  and  is  strong  in 
praise  of  dharma,  or  virtue.  The  second,  which  is 
called  the  •' Ultara  Miinansa,"  is  attributed  to  Vvasa. 
The  original  sources  of  this  philosophy  are  the  Upa- 
ninliMh.  a  supplement  to  ihe  sacred  books,  particu- 
larly the  Vedas;  and  the  design  of  llie  author  of  ibe 
Vcjanta  appears  to  have  been  to  correct  the  maleri- 
alisin  of  the  Sankhya,  wliieh  recognizes  two  powers, 
the  inactive  soul  and  active  naliire,  while  the  Ve- 
rfrtHta  as.^erts  that  nature,  or  mailer,  and  all  conse- 
quent plicnonieiia,  are  necessary  attributes  of  Brainn, 
who  is  the  eternal  universal  soul.  Human  souls  are 
a  portion  of  this  universal  soul,  "  deposited  in  a  suc- 
cession of  sheaths,  enveloping  one  another  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion."  The  aim  of  life  must  be  to  de- 
liver the  soul  from  these  eiicuinbrauces,  and  this  is 
to  be  done  bv  learning  that  Diuldhi,  or  intellect,  and 
all  human  faculties  are  ignorance  and  delusion. 
]5ialim,  the  supreme  soul,  is  the  only  true  existence  ; 
all  that  is  not  Bralim  is  ignorance,  and  ignorance  is 
nothing.  So  long  as  man  recognizes  his  own  indi- 
vidual existence  he  is  in  ignorance,  and  in  ju-oportion 
as  be  succeeds  in  casting  this  off,  he  becomes  con- 
vinced that  nothing  exists  besides  the  Indivisible  or 
nrainn;  and  that  inasmuch  as  man  exists,  be  himself 
is  the  indivisible,  a  thought,  a  jny,  an  existence,  and 
the  onlv  one.  The  Saiikliyas  believe  phenomena  to 
be  a  product  of  nature,  but  Vedaniisis  look  upon  the 
pbenomeiial  world  as  "  the  garb  or  vesture  of  God." 
Ill  the  Sankhja  .sy.stem  nature  is  iiilerposcd  between 
mail  and  soul ;  the  Nyaya  follows  the  Sankhya,  and 
then  afier  an  interval,  the  Vedanta  .system  endeav- 
ours to  bring  back  belief  in  soul  asBrahm.  and  man's 
intellect  being  merely  a  portion  of  Bmhm.  man  is 
under  a  delusion  so  long  as  lie  regards  himself  as  a 
sejiaiale  identity.  This,  the  latest  form  of  Hindu 
|iliilosopliy,  is  no  other  than  a  syslem  of  strict  meta- 
jihysical  pantheism. 

VED.VS,  the  most  ancient  class  of  .'acred  books 
among  ihe  Hindus.  They  are  four  in  number,  and 
are  denoininaied  ihe  Rifi-Veda.  the  Ynjur-Vcda.  the 
f<dma-Vedti,  and  the  Athwm-Veda.  These  are  the 
Veda.s  proper,  while  there  are  supplementary  book.s, 
the  Brahmanas  and  ihe  Upanl.t!im!s,  in  which  the 
Vaidic  doctrines  are  .syslemalically  explained  by 
later  writers.  The  most  venerated  of  ihe  four  Vedas 
is  t\\e  lii'g- Veda.  Various  opinions  have  been  en- 
tertained among  tlie  learned  jis  to  the  dale  at  whicli 


llie  Ferfos  were  written.  Colebrooke  supposes  iliein 
to  have  been  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  Sir  William  Jones  in  the  sixteenth. 
There  is  one  special  circumstance  which  above  all 
others  indicates  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Vedas, 
the  absence  of  some  doctrines,  such  as  those  of  caste, 
of  transiiiigration.  and  of  incarnation,  which  after- 
wards became  cardinal  points  of  HINDUISM  (wliicli 
see). 

VEN[.\L  SINS,  those  sins  which,  according  to 
the  theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  do  not  bring 
spiritual  death  to  the  soul,  or  which  do  not  tiini  it 
away  from  its  ultimate  end;  or  which  are  only 
sllghily  repugnant  to  the  order  of  right  reason.  '•  Jt 
is,  moreover,  certain,"  says  Dens,  "  not  only  from 
the  Divine  compassion,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  that  there  are  venial  sins,  or  such  slight  ones, 
as  in  just  men  may  consist  with  a  slate  of  grace  and 
friendship  wiili  God,  implying  that  there  is  a  certain 
kind  of  sill  of  which  a  man  may  be  guilty  without 
otl'ending  God.''  Such  doctrine  as  this  meets  with 
no  coimteiiance  from  Ihe  Word  of  God,  whieli  de- 
clares "The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  wiihout  making 
anv  dislinction  among  sins. 

VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love,  especially  of  impure 
desire,  among  the  ancient  Romans.  She  seems  to 
have  held  an  inferior  place  among  the  deilies  until  she 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  Greci.in  Al'IiltODlTi-; 
(which  .see).  The  month  of  April  was  thought  to 
be  sacred  to  this  goddess.  Her  wor.ship  seem."!  to 
have  been  early  established  at  Rome,  wdiere  she  had 
a  temple  at  the  foot  of  Ihe  Avcntine  liill.  At  llie 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  a  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Venus  Enjcina  on  the  Capitol. 

VERGER,  the  person  who  carries  the  mace  before 
the  dean  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  in  Eng- 
land. 

VEUSCHORISTS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Hnlhind 
III  the  scvenleeiiih  century.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Janies  Verschoor  of  Flushing,  who  is  .said  to 
have  mixed  together  the  principles  of  Spinosa  and 
Coeceius,  producing  out  of  lliem,  in  1680.  a  new 
.system  of  religion.  His  followers  were  tdso  called 
Hebrews,  becjiuse  they  held  that  every  man  was 
bound  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
as  being  the  original  languages. 

VERSICEES.  short  verses  in  the  English  Rook 
of  Conunon  Praver  which  are  said  alternately  by  die 
minister  and  people. 

VESTA,  llie  fire-goddess  among  ihe  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  presided  over  the  hcarih,  and  was  idenii- 
eal  with  the  Greek  Hestia  (which  .see).  !3he  occu- 
jiied  a  pre-eminent  rank  among  the  Penates,  or 
liousehold  gods  of  the  Romans,  who  on  this  account 
termed  her  "mater,"  or  mother.  An  oath  in  the 
name  of  Ve.sta  was  universally  accounlcd  the  most 
solemn,  and  held  to  be  irrevocable.  She  took  under 
her  protection  the  family,  the  city,  the  state.  The 
temple  in  which  the  perpeiiial  fire  burned  in  her 
honour  was  called  Pkytani;ium  (which  see),  and  the 
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fire-ser\  iee  Prytanistk.  In  tlie  lt'iii[ili^  of  Ve-sla  at 
Rome  WHS  deposited  ilie  celt-brat e<l  Pidkiclium,  or 
statue  of  Pallas,  the  i)ledge  of  tlie  safety  and  porpe- 
tiMty  of  tlie  empire.  The  slaiiies  of  Vesta,  h^'fure 
which  the  devout  Romans  daily  saciiliced,  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  doors  of  their  houses,  which 
were  hence  called  restil/iiha.  Every  year  on  the  1st 
of  March,  her  sacred  tire,  and  the  laurel  tree  which 
shaded  her  hearth,  were  renewed. 

VESlWIi  VIRGINS,  the  immaculate  priestesses 
of  Vesta.  From  a  very  early  date  they  existed  at 
Alba,  and  the  mother  of  Ronndus  was  one  of  their 
lumdier.  In  Rome  virgins  only,  in  Greece  chaste 
widows  also,  beyond  the  age  of  childbearing,  could 
aspire  to  be  ranked  among  the  Vestal  virgins.  They 
were  bound  to  remain  in  a  slate  of  celibacy  for  thirty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  might  marry  if  they 
chose.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  was  the 
first  who  dared  to  extinguish  the  celestial  fire  of 
Vesta  and  to  abolish  the  institution  of  Vestal  \irgins. 

VESTA]J.\,  an  annual  solemnity  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Veeta  on  the 
9th  of  June.  On  this  occasion  none  but  women 
with  their  feet  bare  walked  to  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess. 

VESTMENTS     Con  rnov Kits v  ok   tiik).     See 

PUKITANS. 

VESTRY,  the  room  in  connection  with  a  church 
iti  which  the  nnnisters  put  on  their  robes.  Tlie 
name  is  also  applied  in  England  to  the  officials,  such 
as  churchwardens,  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  a  parish.  Assemblies  of  the  parishioners 
for  the  dispatch  of  the  official  business  of  the  parish 
are  termed  vestry  meetings. 

VETO  ACT,  the  celebrated  Act  on  Calls  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
on  the  31st  of  .May,  I8.'54.  and  which,  being  afterwards 
declared  by  'he  courts  of  law  and  the  supreme  legi.-la- 
tiire  to  be  illegal,  and  ultra  rircs  of  the  church  to  enact, 
gave  rise  to  an  nidiappy  collision  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  ami  leil  to  the  disruption  of  the  church 
in  1843,  and  the  formation  as  a  se[)arate  deiuimina- 
lioii  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotlaud.  This  I'aniuus 
enactment  runs  as  follows: — ''The  General  Assem- 
bly declare  that  it  is  a  fundaniental  law  of  this 
church  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  any  con- 
gregation contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peojile.  and  in 
order  that  this   principle  may   be  carried  into  fidl 


ceriied;  but  that  if  the  major  pait  of  the  said  heads 
of  families  shall  not  disapprove  of  such  person  to  be 
their  pastor,  the  presbytery  shall  proceed  with  the 
settlement  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church:  And 
farther  declare  that  no  i)erson  shall  be  held  to  be  en- 
titled to  disapprove  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  refuse,  if 
required,  soleinidy  to  declare  in  presence  of  the 
presbytery  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  Ikctious  or  ma- 
licious motive,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious  regard 
to  the  .spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the  congrega- 
tion." 

VL\TICITM,  a  term  sometimes  aiijilied  in  the 
ancient  Christian  church  to  both  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper;  but  now  used  sometimes,  particular- 
ly in  the  Romish  church,  to  dem)te  the  latter  ordi- 
nance when  administered  to  a  dying  person,  as  being 
on  his  way  {via)  to  the  miseen  world. 

VICAR.  When  dioceses  in  England  were  di\id- 
ed  into  parishes,  the  clergy  who  had  the  charge  of 
those  parishes  were  called  rectors;  and  afterwards, 
when  their  rectories  were  appropriated  to  monaste- 
ries, the  monks  kept  the  great  tithes;  but  the  bish- 
ops were  to  take  care  that  the  rector's  place  was 
sniiplied  by  another,  to  whom  a  portion  of  the  small 
tithe  was  to  be  allotted.  Hence  the  name  vtcar.  that 
is,  one  who  officiates  in  place  of  the  rector  [vice  rec- 
loria).  The  vicar  then  of  a  parish  is  the  incumbent 
of  either  an  appropriated  or  impropriated  beuelice, 
to  whom  the  small  tithes  arc  reserved  as  his  portion. 
He  is  imlucled  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  rector, 

VICTORIA,  the  persom'licalion  of  Victory  among 
the  ancient  Romans  as  Xikv-  was  among  the  Greeks. 

VKilL,  the  evening  belore  any  .solemn  festival  or 
holy-day. 

VlLl.  luie  of  the  brothers  of  Odin  in  the  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  aiid  a  member  of  the  'Triad. 

VIRGIN  .MARY.     See  .M.\kiol.\try, 

VlKll'L.^C.A,  a  surname  o(  Juuo.  as  soothing 
the  anger  of  man  and  restoring  peace  between  mar- 
ried parties. 

VIlx'TUS,  the  personification  of  valour  among  the 
ancient  Romans. 

VISHNU,  the  second  person  of  tlie  Ilimlu  Triad, 
being  the  personiiication  of  the  process  of  preserv.a- 
tiiui.  In  the  Vedas  he  occupies  a  subordinate  place 
as  a  merely  elemental  god,  but  from  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Bhagarat  Gila,  he  has  been  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  wor- 


etiect,  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  consent  of  a  shipped  in  preference  to  his  rival  Shim.  The  wor- 
inajoritv  of  the  presbyteries  of  this  church,  do  de-  '  shippers  of  Vishnu  are  called  VA]^5II^•AVAS  (which 
dare,  enact,  and  ordaiti,  'That  it  shall  he  an  instruc-     see). 

tion  to  presbyteries,  that  if  at  the  moderating  in  a  [  VOLUNTARY  CONTROVERSY,  the  name 
call  to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge,  the  major  part  of  usually  given  to  an  ainmaled  controversy  which 
the  male  heads  of  families,  members  of  the  vacant  *  commenced  in  Scotlaud  in  1829,  and  was  carried  on 
congregation,  and  in  full  communion  with  the  church,  >  for  several  years  betweeti  the  supporters  and  the 
shall  disapprove  of  the  person  in  whose  favotir  the  opponents  of  civil  establishments  of  religion.  The 
call  is  to  be  moderated  in,  such  disapproval  sindl  be  origin  of  this  discussion  may  he  dated  frotn  the  pub- 
deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the  presbytery  rejecting  lication  of  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Andrew  Marshall,  min- 
fiucli  person,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected  according-  ister  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in  Kirkintil- 
Iv  and  due  notice  thereof  forthwith  given  to  all  cun-  \  loch.  'The  object  of  the  sermon  was  to  prove  that 
■  ri  4  I 
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religions  estuWisliments  are  uiisoiiptuval,  unjust,  im- 
politic, soeiilmiziiiL;  in  tlieir  tendency,  iriellicient,  and 
mmecps^arv.  No  sooner  (li<l  tlils  iii-odnction  issue 
from  tlie  (iress,  tlian  it  awaki'ncd  an  nn\V(Uited  ex- 
citement in  tlie  public  miiul.  It  rapidly  jiassed 
tln-ou^Ii  several  editions,  and  more  especially  iji  tlie 
cliurcli  to  wliicli  the  author  belonged,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  most  vigorous  and  etfective  assault  upon  civil 
pstablislinieiits  of  religion.  A  masterly  review  of 
>[r.  Marshall's  sermon,  however,  a[)peared  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,'  wliicli  vindicated 
with  great  .ability  the  cause  of  nalioiuil  as  against 
voluntary  cliurcliRs.  The  contest  was  carried  on 
for  some  time  witli  great  keenness  between  Dr.  Mar- 
shall and  his  reviewer;  at  length  various  able  men 
on  both  sides  entered  the  field,  and  the  point  in  dis- 
pute underwent  a  most  searcliing  examination  in  all 
its  bearings.  Nor  was  the  controversy  confined  to 
the  press;  active  steps  were  taken  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  which  had  already  been  excited  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion.  On  the  pari  of  the  dissent- 
ers, a  society  was  formed,  inuJcr  the  name  of  The 
Vohmtarv  Chnrcli  Association,  whose  committee 
issued  a  cheap  periodical,  bearing  tlie  title  of  The 
Voluntary  Clnn-ch  Magazine.  On  the  part  of  the 
National  Cburoli  also  a  society  was  formed,  under 
the  name  of  an  Association  for  Promoting  the  Inte- 
rests of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  a  periodical 
was  at  the  same  time  commenced,  bearing  the  title 
of  The  Cluirch  of  Scotlaiul  Magazine.  By  far  the 
ablest  work  which  appeared  in  connection  wifli  the 
controversy  was  a  treatise  published  in  18.03  by  Dr. 
John  Tnglis.  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  enti- 
tled '  A  Vindication  of  Ecclesiastical  Esiablishments.' 
After  a  short   interval,  during  which  Dr.   Inglis  bad 


died,  H  volume  in  reply  to  the  masterly  '  ViJidica- 
tioii'  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mar.shall.  The 
principal  arguments  Ixitli  in  favour  of  and  against 
civil  establisbuients  of  religion  have  already  been 
noticed  under  the  article  EsTAlil.lsilicD  Cliuuriii'.s 
(which  see). 

VOI^USPA,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  Eddaic  poems.  It  contains  the  whole 
svslein  of  Scandinavian  mythology — the  creation, 
the  origin  of  tnan,  bow  evil  and  death  were  brought 
into  the  world  ;  and  concludes  by  a  prediction  of  the 
destruction  and  renovation  of  the  uidverse,  and  a 
de-^cription  of  the  fntiae  .abodes  of  bli.ss  and  nn- 
sery. 

VUECAN,  the  god  of  fire  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  corresponding  to  Ilephiestiis  amoiig  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  He  appears  to  have  been  worshipped 
at  Rome  as  early  as  the  days  of  Romulus,  when  his 
temple  was  used  also  for  political  assemblies. 

VULCANALIA,  a  festival  celebrate<l  among  the 
ancient  Romans  in  lionour  of  Vnlciin.  on  the  2.Sd  of 
August  aninially. 

VULGATE'crili-O,  a  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament  executed  by  Jerome  from  the  Hebrew  origi- 
niil  into  the  Latin  langnasre.  A  previous  T-.atin 
translation,  called  the  Oki  Tlulic  Version,  was  re- 
vised bv  Jerome,  but  being  founded  on  the  Septu.a- 
gint  nidv,  it  was  at  length  superseded  by  Jerome's 
tr.anslation.  Since  the  seventh  centin-y,  the  Vulgate 
has  been  in  gener,al  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
clnu'ch,  excepting  the  Book  of  P.salms,  the  old  Italic 
version  of  which  is  still  in  use.  The  present  Vul- 
gate then  consists  of  the  new  Latin  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  Jerome,  and  the  old  Latin 
version  of  the  Book  of  P.salms.  and  the  New  Tcsta- 
metit  both  revised  by  Jerome. 


w 


^YAII.\BEES,  a  modern  Moli.-unmedan  sect  whicli 
professes  no  new  doctrine,  but  has  Un-  its  distinctive 
principle  a  desire  to  abolish  the  idolatrous  practices 
which  have  connected  themselves  with  the  religion 
of  Islam.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Abd-el- 
Wah.ab,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Nedjod  in  Arabia. 
In  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge,  he  visited  Persia, 
and  while  there  he  was  seized  with  a  longing  desire 
to  restore  Mohainnied.anism  to  the  purity  in  which 
it  had  been  left  by  the  prophet.  Willi  this  view, 
the  professed  reformer  denounced  the  worship  of 
Imams,  tlie  attribution  of  a  mediatorial  character  to 
Mohainnied,  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  existence  of 
the  Koran,  and  of  the  Buperiorily  of  faith  over  obe- 


dience. .Mid-el-Wahab.  during  his  whole  life,  which 
extended  to  ninety-five  years,  sought  to  gain  con- 
verts by  peaceable  means,  but  his  successors  followed 
the  example  of  Mohammed  in  disseminating  their 
principles  by  the  sword.  Political  interests  were 
united  with  religious  reform,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
unite  the  Bedouins  in  a  cont'ederation  similar  to  that 
established  bv  Mohammed.  The  Wahabees  soon 
pushed  their  conquests  over  the  whole  of  Arabia. 
At  length,  on  the  27tli  April,  180.'?,  they  became 
masters  of  Mecca.  The  cliiet',  on  entering  the  holy 
citv,  issued  a  profession  of  faith  to  the  following  pur- 
port : — "  There  is  only  one  God.  He  is  God,  .and 
Moliauinied  is  his  prophet.     Act  according  to  tlie 
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Koian  and  the  sayings  of  Moliamnied.  It  is  nnne- 
eessary  for  you  to  pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  U|ioii 
tlie  propliet  more  tliaii  once  in  yoiu'  life.  You  are 
not  to  invoke  the  propliet  to  intercede  with  God  in 
your  behalf,  for  his  intercession  will  be  of  no  avail. 
At  the  day  of  judgment  it  will  not  avail  you.  Do 
not  call  on  the  prophet;  call  on  God  alone."  Onward 
the  Wahabees  advanced  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
wliieh  tliey  also  took,  destroying  the  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, and  threatening  with  ruin  even  the  large 
dome  over  Mcjbammed's  tomb.  The  fear  of  these 
ruthless  conquerors  soon  spread  over  the  East.  In 
1811,  however,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  celebrated  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  commenced  a  war  with  a  view  to  restore 
Arabia  to  the  Turkish  dominions.  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina were  speedily  recovered.  The  war  raged  with 
fury  for  several  years;  and  at  lengtli,  in  tlie  latter 
end  of  1818,  Ibraliim,  to  whom  Moh.immed  Ali  liis 
father  had  committed  the  charge  of  the  war,  totally 
defeated  Abdallah,  the  Wahabee  chief,  and  having 
made  him  prisoner,  sent  him  in  chains  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  was  publicly  tried  before  the  Di- 
van, and  put  to  death  witli  bis  principal  followers. 
Thus  the  war  was  ended,  but  though  subdued,  the 
Wahabees  continued  secretly  to  propagate  their 
tenets,  and  at  this  day  there  are  numerous  disciples 

i    of  ihe  sect  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  Ara- 

]    bian  peninsula. 

I  WALDENSIAN  CHURCH.  There  is  abimdant 
evidence  to  show  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  a  pure  gospel  church  existed  in  tlie 
valleys  of  Piedmont.  Some  have  traced  its  origin 
to  the  preaching  of  an  aposile,  possiljly  Paul  on  his 
way  to  Spain  ;  others  to  the  preaching  of  Irenaeus, 
the  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  second  century;  and 
others  still  to  the  early  Christian  refugees  who  bad 
fled  from  persecution  under  the  Roman  emperor.s. 
But  from  whatever  source  the  Waldenses  derived 
tlieir  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that,  to  use  the  eloquent  language  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  "  in  this  Vaudois  cliuich  driven 
into  the  wilderness,  prophesying  in  sackclotli,  pass- 
ing through  the  storms  of  eighteen  centuries,  we  see 
the  living  arcliway  between  primilive  Cliristianity  and 
Protestantism — the  golden  cnndiesiick  that  has  never 
been  removed  out  of  its  place — the  rock-built  edifice 
that  has  resisted  the  gates  of  hell— the  busb  that  has 
burned  but  never  been  consumed." 

For  many  centuries  the  Waldensian  church  amid 
its  rocky  fastnesses  continued  to  maintain  the  faith 

j  in  apostolic  purity  amid  the  gross  darknes.s  in  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  enveloped  the  rest  of  Cliris- 
tendom.  And  not  contented  witli  holding  firmly 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  the  members 
of  Ihe  Vaudois  church  sought  to  disseminate  pure 
Bible  doctrine,  not  in  Italy  alone,  but  also  in  other 
jiarls  of  Europe.  Animated  liy  a  noble  missionary 
spirit,  cohmies  of  Waldeu.^es  settled  in  Switzerland, 
Moravia,  Bolieinia,  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
even,  as  lias   been  alleged,   in    England.     But  tlie 


most  extensive  of  these  colonies  of  tlie  Vaudnis 
churoli  was  formed  in  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  deriving  its  pastors  from  its  pa- 
rent church  in  the  Alps.  And  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  offshoots  which  the  Waldensian  church 
from  time  to  time  threw  off,  it  must  have  continued 
strong  and  vigorous,  it  being  no  unusual  thing  for 
150  pastors  to  convene  at  its  annual  synods;  and  so 
late  as  1550,  its  adlierents  were  calculated  to  amount 
to  800,000.  But  since  that  time  jiersecution  has 
done  its  work,  reducing  this  once  flourishing  and 
widely-extended  church  to  a  comparatively  small 
remnant,  hemmed  in  within  narrow  boundaries. 
Still  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  special  interposi- 
tion of  God  in  liehalf  of  the  testifying  church  in  tlie 
Alpine  valleys  that,  amid  the  exterminating  persecu- 
tions to  wliicli  they  have  for  centuries  been  exposed, 
there  remains  at  this  day  a  poiuilation  of  some 
20.000  Protestant  Waldenses,  the  children  of  mar- 
tyrs, who  can  trace  back  their  origin  by  an  unbroken 
line  of  descent  to  the  primitive  Christians. 

The  simple  piety  of  this  noble  people  did  not 
wholly  escape  the  injurious  influence  which  the  ra- 
tionalism and  infidelity  of  the  close  of  tlie  last  cen- 
tury exercised  over  almost  all  the  churches  of  Europe. 
But  though  some,  both  of  the  Vaudois  students  and 
pastors,  were  tainted  with  a  corrupt  theology,  the 
greater  number  remained  proof  against  the  pernicious 
principles  of  that  age.  And  to  this  hour,  with  sunie 
few  exceptions,  they  hold  fast  their  integrity  of  jirin- 
ciple  and  purity  of  practice.  "Perlnijis  there  is  no 
community,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "in  the  world  among 
wliom  morality  is  so  high-toned  .'Uid  universal.  In- 
temperance, licentiousness,  falsehood,  and  dislionesty, 
are  crimes  almost  unknown.  The  fall  of  a  Vaudois 
into  any  flagrant  sin  is  so  rare  as  to  excite  when  it 
hajipens  imiversal  sorrow.  A  recent  traveller  men- 
tions the  deep  horror  that  was  produced  by  a  case 
of  suicide,  and  the  relief  that  was  given  to  the  entire 
community  when  the  medical  judgment  was  an- 
nounced, that  insanity  and  not  crime  had  been  the 
cause.  Prayer-meetings,  which  are  among  the  surest 
thermometeis  of  the  spiritual  warmth  of  a  people, 
are  on  the  increase;  the  ancient  habit  of  storing 
large  portions  of  the  Bible  in  tlie  memory  of  tlie 
Vaudois  youth  has  not  grown  obsolete;  and  the 
fifteen  temples  are  filled  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbaili 
with  worshippers,  whose  long  jdurneys  and  laborious 
descent  from  those  aerial  cottages,  that  appear  like 
eagles'  nests  far  up  among  the  rocks,  are  uugrudged 
bv  men  who  love  the  jilace  where  prayer  is  wont  to 
be  made." 

These  fil'teen  Waldensian  parishes  are  supplied 
with  pious  and  well-educated  pastors,  and  also  with 
a  most  uset'nl  class  of  men,  who  act  not  only  .as 
schoolm.asters,  but  as  Readers  (which  see)  al.^o, 
and  precentors  or  leaders  of  tlie  psalmody.  In 
addition  to  these  regular  instructors  attached  to  each 
parisli.  there  are  about  160  winter-teachers,  who  pass 
from  bouse  to  house  at  tlie  inclement  seasons  of  the 
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yenr,  teacliiiig  tlie  cliiUlreii,  mid  partHkiiig  of  tlie 
luimble  fare  wliicli  even  the  poorest  family  pi-oviiies. 
Tlie  consequence  is  lluit  eiliication  in  llie  valleys  is 
universal.  In  connection  with  the  WaUlensian 
cluirch  there  is  a  college  at  La  Tonr,  built  and  en- 
iloived  with  t'nnds  raised  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly  of 
Ni)rliani.  It  lias  8  professors  ami  one  hundred 
bludeiits,  with  a  library  eontainiui;  about  5,000  vol- 
umes. The  entire  curricuUun  uf  study  extends  over 
■A  period  ol  ten  years. 

Since  the  revolutions  of  1848.  which  gave  a  con 
stitutioiial  goveruiiieiit  to  Piedmont,  the  Waldcnses 
have  enjoyed  much  greater  liberty;  and  they  have 
now  a  representative  in  the  Sardinian  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit  of  Victor 
ICmanuel  has  been  more  especially  iiianilested  in  the 
case  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys.  They  are 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  towns  of  Piedmont,  where,  if 
thev  are  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  build  a  place  of  worship  and  call  a  pastor. 
At  Turin,  the  very  cajiital  of  Piedmoni,  an  elegant 
Waldcusian  church  has  been  erected,  whore  1,500 
people  assemble  l"or  worship  every  Sabbaih.  At 
Genoa  and  Xice,  also,  cliurches  have  been  built ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  same  e.xtent  of 
liberty  be  continued  for  some  years  longer,  almost 
everv  town  and  village  will  be  provided  with  a  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship.  Darh/ism,  which  is  another 
name  tor  the  doctrines  of  the  Plymouth  Brdhren,  lias 
found  its  way,  however,  among  some  of  the  new 
Waldensian  congregations  in  Piedmont,  and  threatens 
to  injure  both  their  peace  and  piu-ity.  But  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  evil  tendency  will  be 
speedily  arrested,  and  that  a  church,  which  for  ages 
slione  like  a  Piuiros  amid  the  universal  darkness  of 
so-called  Cliristendom.  will  yet  shed  the  pure  and 
bright  eti'nigence  of  true  gospel  ligiu.  to  countries 
the  must  remote.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that, 
as  an  earnest  of  the  influence  which  the  Waldenses 
are  yet  destined  to  esert  as  a  missionary  church,  the 
prevailing  poverty  of  their  rocky  country  has  driven 
a  colony  of  these  simple  pea.'^ants  to  seek  a  home  in 
the  neighbinirhood  of  Monte  Video  in  South  America. 
In  that  distant  land,  amid  Popish  darkness,  they 
propose,  by  setting  up  a  fully  equipped  J'rotestant 
church,  to  hold  forth  in  all  its  purity  the  Word  of 
lite,  showing  themselves  in  the  Xew  World  as  they 
have  for  many  centuries  done  in  the  Old,  a  witness- 
ing church  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  Christ  among 
the  nations. 

WALES  (Christianity  in).  The  ancient 
BitlTlsii  CliUKCH  (which  see),  is  believed,  on  the 
most  credible  testimony,  to  have  been  founded  at  a 
very  early  period ;  and  being  entirely  independent 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  diil'ering  widely 
from  that  church  on  several  points,  she  was  exposed 
to  a  severe  and  protracted  persecution.  From  the 
combined  hostility  of  the  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
cliurches,  the  oppressed  remnant  of  Christian  Britons 
sought  refuge  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  \\  ales. 


Here  they  gradually  diminished  in  numbers,  and  al 
length  were  wholly  rooted  out.  Ignorance  now 
overspread  the  entire  principality  for  centuries,  until 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having 
reached  England,  speedily  extended  its  blessings  also 
to  Wales.  The  knowledge  of  Divine  tnilh  made 
way  among  the  mountaineers  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  exhibited  its  renewing  iiillui-nces  among  all 
classes.  But  in  the  lime  of  the  Stuarts  the  Welsh 
pea.'ianiry,  who  had  once  been  characierized  by  a  sim- 
ple scriptural  piety,  began  to  undergo  a  melancholy 
degeneracy  both  in  religion  and  morals.  Gluttony, 
drunkenness,  and  licentiousness  universally  pre- 
vailed. Hardly  any  of  the  peasantry  could  read.  Both 
clergy  and  laity  were  at  once  ignorant  and  immoral. 
When  Wesley  in  the  course  of  Ids  wanderings  visit- 
ed Wales,  he  declares  the  people  to  be  '•  as  little 
versed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  as  a  Creek  or 
Cherokee  Indian."  But  though  he  found  them  thus 
enveloped  in  almost  heaihen  darkness,  he  at  the 
same  time  declares  that  they  were  ''ripe  for  the  gos- 
pel, and  most  enthusiastically  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  instruction."  The 
machinery  of  the  Church  of  England  was  never  in 
better  working  order  than  it  was  at  that  time  in 
Wales;  but  wiih  all  its  completeness  it  was  utterly 
inefficient  fur  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  pur- 
poses of  a  Chri.-.tian  church.  One  minister  appeared, 
however,  in  an  early  part  of  the  last  ceniury,  who  was 
honoured  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  extensive  reception  among  the 
Welsh  people  of  the  good  seed  of  the  Word.  This 
was  the  Rev.  Griffilh  Jones,  who,  by  the  establishment 
of  the  system  of  education  in  Wales  which  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Welsh  circulating  schools, 
may  well  be  regarded  as  having  commenced  that 
moral  revolution  which  was  ere  long  wrought 
throughout  the  entire  principality.  Besides  the  re- 
markable success  of  this  honoured  man  in  faithfully 
[u-eaching  the  gosjiel.  he  was  the  means  of  establish- 
ing no  I'ewer  than  3. -195  sehuuls  in  diflerent  pans  of 
Wales,  which  afl'orded  education  to  the  large  number 
of  158,237  scholars.  The  farther  progress  of  this 
amazing  work  of  God  among  the  inhabitanis  both  of 
North  and  South  Wales  has  been  already  described 
under   the   article   entitled    Methodists   (Welsh 

C.^LVINISTIC). 

WALKERITES.     See  Skpak.itists. 

WALLOON  CHURCH,  a  branch  of  the  French 
Rforiued  Church,  which  still  exists  in  the  Low 
Couniries.  It  differs  from  the  Dutch  ReJ'irriued 
Church,  into  whose  classes  it  is  now  incorporated, 
chiefly  in  reiaining  the  use  of  the  French  language 
in  Divine  service,  and  of  the  Geneva  Catechi.-m  in 
preference  to  the  Heidelberg.  The  congregations  ol 
this  body,  though  once  innneroiis,  are  now  reduced 
tea  very  few;  luid  the  minisiers  in  most  cases  are 
Dutchmen  by  birth. 

W.VSIIING  OF  FEET.     See  PiiUii.AViL'M. 

WATER    (Holy),    water    used    in    the    Romish 
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cliiircli  for  saereci  ))nrposes,  liaving  bucii  saiictiliei) 
by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.  It  is  prepared  by 
a  priest  wlio,  baviiig  exorcised  and  blessed  first  a 
portion  of  salt,  tlieii  of  water.  iiiiiigle.s  botli  togetlier 
iti  tlie  name  of  tbe  Trinity,  and  prays  over  the  mix- 
ture, that  it  may  be  enMgljteiied  witli  liis  bounty,  and 
sanctified  with  his  fatherly  goodness,  that  whereso- 
ever it  may  be  sin'inkled.  all  infestation  of  the  unclean 
s|iirit  may  dejiart,  and  all  fear  of  the  venomous  ser- 
]ient  may  be  chased  away  through  the  invocation  of 
the  holy  name  of  God.  Holy  water  is  used  on 
ninnberle.ss  occasions  by  the  Romish  priesthood  to 
bless,  not  only  persons,  but  inanimate  objects.  It  is 
believed  to  piu'ify  the  air,  heal  disteni|iers,  cleanse 
the  soul,  expel  Salan  atul  Ins  imps  t'roni  haunted 
houses,  and  to  introduce  the  Holy  Ghost  as  an  in- 
mate in  tlieir  stead.  It  is  sprinkled  upon  candles  at 
Candlemas^  upon  palms  on  Palm -Sunday  upon 
the  garments  of  the  living — upon  the  coffins  of  the 
dead — upon  dogs,  sheep,  a.sses,  mules,  beds,  houses, 
meat,  bells,  fortilications,  and  cannon.  It  is  custo- 
mary for  every  devout  Roman  Catholic,  on  entering 
or  retiring  from  a  place  of  worship,  to  sprinkle 
bimself  or  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  The 
practice  existed  both  in  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
temples. 

WATKRLANDERS,  a  large  sect  of  An.v,b.\p- 
TISTS  or  Me.nnONITICS  (wliicli  see),  who,  being  in- 
habitants of  a  district  in  the  iK)rlh  of  Holland  called 
Waterland,  received  thence  the  name  of  Watcrlaiitkrs. 
These  were  the  more  moderate  .\naba]itists,  in  oppo- 
sition to  tbe  Fhimlnans  or  Flemiiit/s,  who  were  the 
more  strict.  Tlie  Waterlanders  of  Amsterdam  after- 
wards joined  with  the  G.\LKNISTS  (which  see). 

We'sLEYAN  METHODIST  ASSOCIATION'. 
See  SlETiioDisT  (Wesli:yan)  Assoui.vtion. 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  NEW  CONNEX- 
ION.    See  Methodist  (Wesleyan)  New  Co.n- 

NEXtON. 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  REFORMERS. 
See  Methodist  (Wesleyan)  Reeoumeks. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS.  See  Metho- 
dists (Wesleyan). 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMI'.LY,  a  famous  as- 
sembly of  divines  which  was  convened  at  Westmin- 
ster by  the  parliament  of  England,  on  the  1st  of  Ju- 
ly, 1G43.  The  object  for  which  it  was  required  to 
meet  was  to  aid  by  its  counsel  in  settling  the  gov- 
ernment, worship,  and  discipline  of  tbe  Church  of 
England.  It  consisted  of  121  of  the  ablest  divines 
of  England,  with  .30  lay  assessors.  Four  ministers 
attended  as  conniiissioners  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  namely,  Alexander 
Henderson,  Samuel  Rutherford,  Robert  Baillie,  and 
George  Gillespie.  Tlie  first  point  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  the  question  of 
church  government,  and  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  majority  ot 
the  divines  present  favoured  Presbyterianism.  So 
nearly  unanimous  indeed  were  the  Assembly  on  the 


matter  of  church  governmenl,  that,  out  of  an  assem- 
bly consisting  of  70  or  80  members,  there  were  only 
five  IndependeiUs  and  one  or  two  Erastians.  The 
subject  of  ruling  elders  occupied  the  Assembly  for 
many  days,  but  tbe  question  on  which  there  was  the 
most  important  and  lengthened  debate,  was  regard- 
ing the  divine  right  of  Presbytery,  which  after  a  de- 
bate of  thirty  days  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  One  of  the  greatest  practical  benefits  con- 
ferred by  this  Assembly  was  the  preparation  of  a 
Directory  for  public  w(jrship,  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  These 
valuable  productions,  which  are  often  termed  the 
"  Westminster  standards,"  are  the  recognized  stan- 
dards of  Presbyterian  churches  in  general.  A  valu- 
able manuscript  has  been  recemly  discovered  bv  the 
yoimger  M-Crie,  which  contains  a  hu'ge  portion  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

WHITE  BRETHREN.     See  Albati. 

WHITEFIELD  METHODISTS.  See  Metho- 
dists (Calvinistic). 

WIH.^R.A,  a  residence  in  which  Gotama  Budha, 
and  the  priests  by  whom  be  was  usually  accom- 
panied, were  accustomed  to  dwell.  Among  the 
Singhalese  the  word  wiJidrii  is  now  more  generally 
used  of  the  place  where  worship  is  conducted.  The 
residences  of  the  priests  in  Ceyloii  are  usually  mean 
erections,  being  built  of  wattle  tilled  up  with  nntd, 
whilst  the  roof  is  covered  with  straw  or  the  platted 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Their  residences  in 
Burmah  appear  to  be  of  the  same  description,  but 
those  in  Siam  are  nuich  superior,  having  richly 
carved  entrances  and  ornamented  roofs.  "  Tbe  wi- 
hdras  in  which  the  images  are  deposited  are  gene- 
rally in  Ceylon,"  according  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
Spence  Hardy,  '■  permanent  erections,  the  walls  be- 
ing plastered,  and  the  roof  covered  with  tiles,  even 
when  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  are  mean  and 
temporary.  Near  the  entrance  are  frequently  seen 
figures  in  relievo,  who  are  called  the  guardian  deities 
of  the  temple.  Surrounding  the  sanctum  there  is 
usually  a  nairow  room,  in  which  are  images  and 
paintings  ;  but  in  ir.any  instances  it  is  dark,  the 
gloom  into  which  the  worship|)er  passes  at  once, 
when  entering  diu'ing  the  day,  being  well  calculated 
to  strike  his  mind  with  awe;  and  when  he  enters  at 
night  tbe  glare  of  the  lamps  tends  to  produce  an 
effect  equally  powerful.  Oppo.site  the  door  of  en- 
trance there  is  another  door,  protected  by  a  screen; 
and  when  this  is  withdrawn  an  image  of  Budha  is 
seen,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  apartment, 
with  a  table  or  altar  before  it,  upon  which  flowers 
are  placed,  causing  a  sense  of  sufi'ocaticm  to  be  felt 
when  the  door  is  first  opened.  Like  the  temples  of 
tbe  Greeks,  the  walls  are  covered  with  paintings  ; 
tbe  style  at  present  adopted  in  Ceylon  greatly  re- 
sembling, in  its  general  appearance,  that  which  is 
presented  in  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt.  The 
story  most  commonly  illustrates  some  passage  in  the 
lite  of  Budha,  or  in  the  births  he  received  as  Bddhi- 
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sat.  Tlie  wiliiSras  are  not  uiifreqiiently  built  upon 
rooks,  or  in  other  romantic  situations.  Tlie  coiut 
around  is  planted  witli  llie  trees  tliat  bear  tlie  tiowers 
most  usually  offered.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated 
wili.-li'as  are  caves,  in  part  natural,  with  excavations 
carried  further  into  the  rock." 

WILIIELMINI.WS,  a  sect  wliicli  arose  in  Italy 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  founded  by  a  Boliemian 
female,  named  Wilhehiiiria,  who  resided  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Milan.  Hor  attention  having  been  called 
to  the  celebrated  prophecies  of  Abbot  Joachim  (see 
JOAClItMlTt:;s).  she  claimed  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
an  inc;irnate  form,  alleging  that,  while  Christ  had  by 
bis  blood  prociu'ed  salvation  for  all  real  Christians, 
tlie  Holy  Spirit  by  her  would  save  the  Jews,  the 
Saracens,  and  false  Cliristi.ans.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  she  maintained  that  all  that  befell  Clirist  when 
incjirnate,  must  also  befall  her,  or  rather  the  Holy 
Spirit  iucArnate  in  her.  Wilhelmina  died  in  A.  D. 
1281,  and  after  her  death  was  held  in  great  honour 
by  her  followers,  who  were  somewhat  numerous,  and 
believed  that  she  would  appear  to  them,  as  she  had 
promised,  before  the  day  of  judgment.  In  A.  D. 
1300  the  Inquisitors  destroyed  the  sect,  committing 
its  leaders  to  the  flames. 

AVILKIN'SOXIAXS.    See  UNivERSAr,  Friends. 

WIXCHESTERIAN  UXIVER3AL1.STS.  See 
Universalists. 

WITCHCRAFT,  the  pretended  or  supposed  pos- 
session of  supernatural  endowments  in  consequence 
of  a  compact  entered  into  with  Satan.  The  question 
has  often  been  discussed  among  Bible  critics  and  com- 
mentators whether  the  supernatural  powers  claimed 
by  those  who  professed  witchcraft  in  Old  Testament 
times  were  real  or  pretended.  The  Scriptures,  however, 
in  this  case  as  in  manv  others,  speak  not  according  to 
the  absolute  verity  of  things,  but  according  to  general 
impression  or  belief.  In  this  way  undoubtedly  we 
must  explain  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  witchcraft,  as 
in  Exod.  xxii.  18,  '•  Thou  shalt  not  sutler  a  witch  to 
live,"  that  is,  a  reputed  or  professed  witch.  Pre- 
tended arts  of  sorcery  or  witchcraft  were  common 
among  all  the  idolatrous  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
hence  the  Israelites  were  in  danger  of  learning  them 
from  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  earnestly  warned  against  all  such 
practices  in  Deut.  xviii.  9 — 14.  Nor  were  such 
cautions  necessary  only  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  in 
Old  Testament  times.  It  appears  from  various  pas- 
sages in  the  writings  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Father.s,  that  pretences  to  witchcraft  were  sometimes 
found  among  the  ancient  Christians.  And  indeed  a 
belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  was  niiiversal  in 
Europe  till  the  si.xteenth  century,  and  even  held  its 
ground  with  tolerable  tirmness  till  the  seventeentii. 
In  Britain  also,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of 
Europe,  the  records  of  local  courts,  both  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil,  reveal  numberless  cases  of  deliberate 
cruelty  exercised  upon  those  unhappy  creatures, 
ciiiefly  old  women,  who  happened  to  be  suspected  of 


witchcraft.  The  belief  in  this  kind  of  sorcery  is 
found  to  prevail  ainong  all  heathen  naiions  at  this 
day,  without  exception.  And  even  liindostaii,  which 
boasts  of  its  acute  and  learned  Brahinans,  is  over- 
run with  professors  of  those  mysticiil  incantations 
called  Mdiitras,  and  of  the  occult  sciences  generally. 
Witclicral'r  is  a  prominent  and  leading  superstition 
ainong  all  the  races  in  Africa.  "A  person  endowed 
witli  this  mysterious  art,"  s.-iys  the  Rev.  .1.  Leighton 
Wilson,  in  reference  to  Western  AtVic;i,  'is  suppo-sed 
to  pos.sess  little  less  than  omnipotence.  He  exercises 
unlimited  control,  not  only  over  the  lives  and  destiny 
of  his  fellow-men,  l)ut  over  tlie  wild  beasts  of  the 
woods,  over  the  sea  and  dry  land,  and  over  all  the 
elements  of  nature.  He  may  transform  himself  into 
a  tiger,  and  keep  the  coniminiity  in  which  he  lives 
in  a  state  of  constant  fear  and  perturbation  ;  into  an 
elephant,  and  desolate  their  farms;  or  into  a  shark, 
and  devour  all  the  fish  in  their  rivers.  By  his  ma- 
gical arts  he  can  keep  back  the  shower.s,  and  fill  the 
land  with  want  and  distress.  The  lightnings  obey 
his  commands,  and  he  need  only  wave  his  wand  to 
call  forth  the  pestilence  from  its  lurking-place.  The 
sea  is  laslied  into  fury,  and  the  storm  rages  to  exe- 
cute his  behests.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  too  hard 
for  the  inacliinations  of  witchcraft.  Sickness,  po- 
verty, insanity,  and  almost  every  evil  incident  to 
human  lite,  are  ascribed  to  its  agency.  Death,  no 
matter  by  what  means,  or  under  what  circumstances 
it  takes  pl.ace,  is  spontaneously  and  almost  univer- 
sally ascribed  to  this  cause.  If  a  man  falls  from  a 
precipice  and  is  dashed  to  pieces,  or  if  he  accidentally 
blows  out  bis  own  brains  with  a  nuisket,  it  is,  never- 
theless, inferred  that  he  must  have  been  under  some 
supernatural  influence,  or  no  such  Ciilamity  could 
have  occurred.  A  man  is  supposed  to  have  been 
transformed  into  an  elephant  and  killed,  simply  be- 
cause his  death  occurred  the  same  day  that  one  of 
these  anim.als  was  killed  in  the  same  neighbourhood."' 
Those  who  are  accused  or  even  suspected  of  practis- 
ing witchcraft,  become  the  subject  of  several  experi- 
ments on  tliejiart  of  the  priesthood,  to  discover  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party.  For  this  purpose, 
they  have  recourse  to  such  expedients  as  the  Red 
Water  Ordeal,  and  various  other  plans  of  the  same 
kind.     (See  Ordinal.) 

During  the  dark  ages  witchcraft  extensively  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe  generally.  Both  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  tribunals  busied  themselves  in 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  those  who  had  made 
compacts  with  the  devil  In  A.  D.  1484.  Innocent 
VIII.  appointed  two  judges  of  witches  for  Upper 
Germany,  who  compiled  a  manual  for  the  trial  of 
such  cases.  Then  commenced  a  process  by  which 
tliousands  of  witches  were  consigned  to  the  flames. 
It  was  only  in  Germany,  Kngland,  ami  Scandinavia, 
that  the  nation  generally  became  enlisted  in  its  be- 
half. In  all  civilized  countries,  however,  trials  for 
witchcraft  are  now  unknown. 

AVODU,  one  of  the  sacred  lustrations  authorized 
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b_v  tlie  Koran.  The  principal  parts  of  this  institution 
are  six :  (1.)  Intention;  (2.)  tlie  wasliing  of  tlie  en- 
tire face ;  (3.)  the  washing  of  tlie  hands  and  fore- 
arms up  to  the  elbows;  (4.)  the  rubbing  of  some 
parts  of  the  head ;  (5.)  the  washing  of  tlie  feet  as 
far  as  the  ancles;  and  (6.)  observance  of  tlie  pre- 
scribed order.  The  institutes  of  the  traditional  law 
about  this  lustration  are  ten :  (1.)  Tlie  preparatory 
formula,  Bismillah  (which  .'^ee),  mu-t  be  used ;  (2.) 
tlie  palms  must  be  washed  before  t)ie  liands  are  put 
into  tlie  basin ;  (3.)  tlie  moutli  must  be  cleansed ; 
(4.)  water  must  be  drawn  through  the  nostrils;  (5.) 
tlie  entire  liead  and  ears  must  be  rubbed;  (6.)  if  the 
beard  be  thick,  tlie  fingers  must  be  drawn  tlirougli  it; 
(7.)  tlie  toes  must  be  separated;  (8.)  the  right  hand 
and  foot  should  be  washed  before  I  lie  left ;  (9.)  the.-e 
ceremonies  must  be  tlirice  rtpealed;  (10.)  tlie  whole 
must  be  performed  in  uninterrupted  succession. 

WORKS  (Good).  Various  questions  have  been 
started  among  divines  both  as  to  the  nature  of  good 
works  and  the  precise  place  whicli  they  occupy  in 
the  sclieme  of  redemption.  In  reference  to  tlieir 
nature  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  law  of  God 
being  the  sole  authoritative  rule  of  obedience,  no 
worii  can  be  good  in  itself  which  is  not  commanded 
by  that  law.  Tlie  Church  of  Home,  on  the  contrary, 
teaches  that  there  are  works  of  supererogation,  that 
is,  works  whicli  are  not  positively  commanded  by 
God;   and    therefore,   in  performing   tiiem,   man    is 


doing  more  than  his  duty,  and  heaping  np  a  super- 
fluous degree  of  merit,  which  may  be  transl'erred  to 
otiiers  for  their  benefit.  But  it  is  at  once  arrogant 
and  absurd  to  allege  that  any  man  can  possibly  ex- 
ceed the  measure  of  his  duty.  It  is  necessary  fur- 
ther, in  order  that  a  work  may  be  intrinsically  good, 
that  it  be  done  from  love  to  God  and  a  desire  to 
promote  his  glory.  Such  elements  being  essential 
to  the  goodness  of  a  work,  it  is  quite  plain  tliat  be- 
fore any  man  can  perform  good  works,  lie  must  have 
been  converted  to  God.  Hence  the  apostl^  Paul 
declares,  Eph.  ii.  10,  "We  are  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  worlcs." 

In  regard  to  the  place  which  good  works  occupy 
in  the  sclieme  of  redemption,  tliere  are  two  opposite 
errors  into  whicli  various  writers  on  the  subject  have 
fallen.  Some  ascribe  merit  to  them,  and  represent 
them  as  the  procuring  cause  of  justitication  and  eter- 
nal life.  Others  holding  Autinomian  views  discard 
good  works  as  wliolly  unnecessary.  But  both  ex- 
tremes are  equally  to  be  avoided.  Though  good 
works  are  not  in  themselves  meritorious,  and  form 
no  valid  ground  of  justification  or  acceptance  with 
God,  yet  they  are  of  iuestiiiiable  value  to  the  true 
Christian  as  evidences  of  the  existence  of  Divii.e 
glace  in  Iiis  heart,  of  tlie  sincerity  and  soundness  of 
liis  faitli,  and  consequently  of  his  interest  in  the 
Divine  favour. 

WYCI.IFFITES.     See  Loi.L.iiiDS. 
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X.\CA,  one  of  the  two  princiiial  deities  among 
the  Japanese,  tlie  other  being  Amidas  (wliicli  see). 
He  is  said  to  liave  preaclied  .\tlieisin  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  China  and  Tonqiiiii,  but  to  have  enforced 
upon  the  Jajianese  completely  opposite  doctrines, 
inculcating  tlie  worship  of  several  gods,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Amidas.     His  votaries  are  called  Xaca. 

XliXXI,  a  sect  of  M-itei-Mlists  in  Japan  who 
believe  in  no  otlier  life  than  the  presint. 

XEODOXINS,  a  sect  among  the  Japanese  who 
acknowledge  a  future  state,  and  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Amidas  is  their  favourite 
deity,  and  the  Bonzes  of  this  sect  go  up  and  down 
the  public  streets  and  roads,  summoning  devotees  by 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  distributing  indulgences  and 


dispensations,  constaiilly  crying  in  a  clianting  tone, 


■  O  ever  blessed  Amid 


have  mercy  upon  us 


XEROPH.AGl.V,  fast  days  in  the  early  Christian 
church  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  no- 
thing but  bread  and  salt,  and  to  drink  only  water. 
Afterwards,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  eat  also 
pulse,  herbs,  and  fruits.  This  fast  was  kept  during 
six  days  of  the  Holy  Week,  for  devoiion  and  not  from 
obligation.  Tlie  Essence  observed  the  Xeropliagia,and 
the  MontanisU  wished  to  make  such  lasts  compulsory. 

XYI^OPHOUIA,  a  festival  among  tlie  ancient 
Hebrews  of  the  carrying  of  wood,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, for  the  Buknt-Offhrings  (which  see).  The 
wood  for  sacred  purposes  was  brought  into  the 
temple  with  great  solemnity. 
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YAK?>,  a  species  of  (iemoiis  recognized  as  rem- 
nants of  llie  primilive  siiper.-lilion  of  llie.  Siiigliale.-e 
ill  Ceylon,  'i'iiey  are  imicli  dreatied  as  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  aiitbors  of  diseases  and  oilier  inis- 
fortiincs,  and  tlie  Yakadura,  or  devil- dancer,  is 
almost  invariably  called  upon  to  overcome  their 
malignity  by  his  chants  and  charms,  for  their 
enmity  is  to  be  overcome  by  exorcism,  not  by 
sacrifice.  "The  horrible  masks  worn  by  the  per- 
formers of  these  strange  intoxicating  dances,"  as  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  O-luini,  '•  have  nearly  all  beaks, 
and  are  in  fact  caricatures  of  birds'  heads."  These 
demons  are  believed  to  marry  and  delight  in  dances, 
songs,  and  other  amuseineMis  ;  their  strength  is  great, 
and  some  of  them  are  re[iieseiited  as  possessing 
splendour  and  dignity. 

YANG  AND  YIN,  terms  used  by  Chinese  phi- 
losophers to  indicale  the  two  phases  under  which 
the  Ultimate  Principle  of  the  universe  displays 
itself  in  the  plienonienal  world.  From  this  du- 
ality of  opposite  essences,  called  the  two  Ke,  all 
creature  existences  have  sprung.  "  According  lo 
the  different  proportions,"  says  the  late  Mr.  Hard- 
wick,  "in  which  Yang  a.nA  Yin  are  blended  is  the 
character  of  every  grade  of  crealurely  existence. 
Everything  is  Yany  and  Yin  together.  For  llie 
highest  actual  manifeslalioii  in  which  Yang  prepon- 
derates we  look  to  Heaven  itself,  which  is  accord- 
ingly to  be  esteemed  the  ajitest  inuige  cognisable  by 
the  senses  of  the  ultimate  and  all-embracing  Priiici- 
jde.  Earth  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  form  of 
Yin.  The  same  duality  where  one  or  other  of  the 
factors  operated,  either  for  the  purpose  of  transform- 
ing or  uniting,  issued  in  the  first  production  of  the 
innate  essences,  which  constitute  the  Five  Elements 
of  water,  fire,  wood,  metal  and  earth.  '  A  transcen- 
dental union  and  coagulation  now  takes  place  of  the 
Ultimate  Principle,  the  Two  E.ssences  and  the  Five 
Elements.  The  Positive  Essence  becomes  the  inas- 
ciiline  power,  the  Negative  Essence  the  feminine 
power — conceived  in  which  character  the  former 
constitutes  the  Heavenly  Mode  or  Principle,  tlie  lat- 
ter the  Earlbly  Mode  or  Principle;  by  a  mutual  in- 
rtuencing,  the  two  produce  all  things  in  the  visible, 
palpable  world;  and  the  double  work  of  evolution 
and  dissolution  goes  on  without  end: — Kanj?  evin- 
cing its  peculiar  force  in  every  kind  of  progress,  Yin 
in  every  kind  of  retrogression  :  Yang  determining 
commencement,  Yin  com]iletion:  Yang  predominant 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  the  author  of  all  move- 
ment and  activity,  Yin  more  visible  in  the  autumn 
and  the  winter,  passive,  drooping,  and  inert."     This 


composition  of  Yang  and  Yin  enters  into  the  com- 
position not  only  of  irrational  but  also  of  rational 
beings.  In  the  ethical  sysiem  of  the  Chinese  evil  ig 
the  Yin  of  the  moral  world,  as  good  is  the  Yang. 
The  root  of  both  is  in  the  primary  material  essence. 

YEAR  (Feast  of  the  New).  See  New  Year 
(Festival  of  the). 

YEZIDI,  a  singular  people  inhabiting  the  coun- 
tries situated  between  Persia  and  the  north  of  Syria, 
and  found  even  in  Syria  iiself.  'I'liey  are  alleged  to 
be  devil-worshippers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
definite  account  of  their  creed,  which  seems  lo  be  a 
confused  mixture  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi  and 
Christianity,  such  as  was  professed  by  the  ancient 
Maniclieans.  Niebuhr  thus  describes  them:  "They 
are  called  Yesidieiis,  and  also  Dauasin  :  but  as  the 
'I'uiks  do  not  allow  the  free  exercise  of  any  religion 
in  their  country,  except  (o  those  who  possess  sacred 
books,  as  the  Moluimmedaiis,  Christians,  and  JewB, 
the  Yesidiens  are  obliged  to  keeji  the  principles  of 
their  religion  extremely  secret.  They  therefore  pass 
themselves  off  for  Mohammedans,  Christians,  or 
Jews  ;  following  the  parly  of  whatever  person  makes 
inquiry  into  their  religion.  Tliey  speak  with  vene- 
ration of  the  Koran,  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  Psalms  ;  and  when  convicted  of  being 
Yesidiens,  they  will  mainlain  that  they  are  of  the 
same  religion  as  the  Sonnites.  Hence  it  is  almost 
ail  impossibility  to  learn  anylhing  certain  on  ilie 
subject.  Some  charge  them  with  adoring  the  devil, 
under  the  name  of  •  Tscilli-bi,'  that  is  lo  say.  Lord. 
Others  say  that  they  exhibit  a  marked  veneration 
for  the  sun  and  for  lire,  that  they  are  downrighi  Pa- 
gans, and  that  they  have  horrible  ceremonies.  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  Dauasin  do  not  invoke 
the  devil ;  but  iliat  they  adore  God  only,  as  the  Cre- 
ator and  benefactor  of  all  men.  They  caiinol,  how- 
ever, bear  to  speak  of  Satan,  nor  even  to  hear  his 
name  mentioned.  When  the  Yesidiens  come  lo 
Mosul,  ihey  are  not  apprehended  by  the  magistrate, 
ahhoiigh  known;  but  the  iieojile  ofien  endeavour  to 
trick  them;  for  when  these  pour  Yesidiens  come  to 
sell  their  eg;.;s  or  butter,  the  purchasers  contrive  first 
to  get  their  articles  in  their  possession,  and  then 
begin  utlering  a  thousand  foolish  exjiressions  against 
Salan  with  a  view  to  lower  the  price;  upon  wliieli 
llie  Yesidiens  are  content  to  leave  their  goods,  at  a 
loss,  rather  than  be  the  witnesses  of  such  contemp- 
tuous language  about  the  devi!  The  Yesidiens 
practise  circumcision,  like  the  Mohammedans." 

YGGDR.\SIL,  the  mundane  tree  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  and  represented  in  (heir  sacred  books 
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as  tlie  greatest  and  best  of  all  trees.  Under  tliemiglity 
branches  of  tliis  celebrated  asli  the  gods  were  be- 
lieved to  sit  jndging  tlie  universe;  and  at  its  foot 
flowed  tlie  sacred  Urilar  fountain.  It  is  li.ted  in  its 
place  by  three  prodigious  roots,  wliicli  embrace  in 
tlieir  extensive  ramifications  tlie  wliole  creation;  one 
of  them  extending  to  the  jEsir,  another  to  tlie 
Frost-Giants,  and  the  third  stands  over  Ntflheiin. 
There  is  an  eagle  perched  upon  its  branches,  which 
knows  many  things.  At  tlie  root  the  envicms  Nil- 
hogg,  tlie  huge  mundane  .<nake,  perpetually  gnaws ; 
while  Katalbsk,  the  squirrel,  runs  up  and  down  the 
ash  seeking  to  cause  strife  between  the  eagle  and 
the  snake.  'I'liis  wonderful  tree  is  regarded  by  some 
as  the  symbol  of  organic  existence  in  all  its  di\ersi- 
fied  jihases  of  development;  and  its  three  roots  as 
the  jiliysical,  the  intellectual,  iiid  the  moral  elements 
of  being.  Mone  considers  Yggdrasil  to  be  the  em- 
blem of  human  life,  and  IJng  supposes  it  to  be  the 
symbol  of  both  universal  and  human  life.  See  SCAN- 
DINAVIANS (RliLIGlON  OF  THE  AxCIlSNT.) 

YIH-KING,  the  oldest  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Chinese.  It  was  written  by  Fuh-he,  the  reputed 
lounder  of  Chinese  civilization,  and  is  described  as  a 
very  mysterious  and  almost  unintelligible  work, 
treating  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  in  gen- 
eral, the  harmonious  action  of  the  elements,  and  pe- 
riodic changes  of  creation.  These  ideas  were  ex- 
[ircssed  by  means  of  eight  peculiar  diagrams,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  natural  philosophy,  as  well  iis 
of  religion.  The  Kev.  Mr.  JI'Latcliie,  in  a  very 
able  paper  contribuled  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  Contends  that  in  Fidi-he  and  his.  family  we 
may  recognize  Noah  and  the  second  parents  of  the 
human  race.  Many  have  been  the  commentaries 
which  have  been  written  upon  the  Yih-Kiiuj,  and  so 
varied  in  their  character  have  been  the  expositions 
of  this  ancient  Chinese  classic,  that  though  regarded 
in  the  iirst  instance  as  a  cosmological  essay,  it  came 
to  1)0  regarded  as  a  standard  treatise  on  ethics. 

YMIIi,  a  giant  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian  1113-- 
thology  who  was  produced  in  the  likeness  of  man 
from  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Elivagar  as  ihey  melt- 
ed under  a  scorching  wind.  lie  was  nourisheii  t'roin 
the  capacious  udder  of  the  cow  Andhumbla.  Wiiile 
Yniir  slept,  and  sweated  profusely,  from  the  pit  of 
his  left  arm  were  born  a  man  and  a  woman,  while 
one  of  his  feet  produced  with  the  other  a  son.  The 
giant  Yinir  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  inert 
material  world.  The  sons  of  Biir  slew  the  giant 
Yiuir,  and  dragging  his  body  into  the  middle  of  Gin- 
nungagap,  formed  the  earth  from  it.  Froiti  his  blood 
they  made  the  seas  and  waters ;  from  his  flesh  the 
land;  from  his  bones  the  mountains;  and  his  teeth 
and  jaws,  together  with  some  bits  of  broken  bones, 
served  them  to  make  the  stones  and  pebbles.  From 
the  blood  that  flowed  from  bis  wounds  they  made  a 
vast  ocean,  in  the  midst  of  which  ihey  placed  the 
earth.     From   his  skull   they  formed  the   heavens, 
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which  they  placed  over  the  earth.  With  his  eye- 
brows they  built  Midgard  for  the  sons  of  men, 
whilst  from  his  brains  the  lowering  clouds  were 
fashioiieil. 

YOGIS,  the  tollowers  of  the  Yoga  or  Pdtatijala 
.■•chool  of  philosophy  among  the  Hindus,  wdiich, 
amongst  other  tenets,  maintained  the  practicability 
of  acquiring  even  in  life  entire  command  over  ele- 
mentary matter,  by  means  of  certain  ascetic  prac- 
tices. "These  practices,"  10  use  the  language  of 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  ''consist  chiefly  of  long- 
continued  suppressions  of  respiration  ;  of  inhaling 
and  exhaling  the  breath  in  a  particular  manner;  ot 
sitting  in  eighty-four  diflerent  attitudes;  of  fixing 
the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  nose,  and  endeavouring, 
by  the  force  of  mental  abstraction,  to  effect  a  union 
between  the  portion  of  vital  spirit  residing  in  the 
body  and  that  which  pervades  all  nafin-e,  and  is 
identical  with  Siva,  considered  as  the  supreme  being, 
and  source  and  essence  of  all  creation.  When  this 
mystic  union  is  efl'ected,  the  Yogi  is  liberated  in  his 
living  body  from  the  clog  of  material  encumbrance, 
and  acquires  an  entire  command  over  all  worhily 
substance.  He  can  make  himself  lighter  than  llie 
lightest  substances,  iieavier  than  the  heaviest  ;  car 
become  as  vast  or  as  minute  as  he  pleases,  can  tra- 
verse all  space,  can  animate  any  dead  body  by 
transferring  his  spirit  into  it  from  his  own  frame,  can 
render  himself  invisible,  can  attain  all  objects,  be- 
comes equally  acquainted  with  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  is  finally  united  with  Siva,  and  conse- 
quently exempted  from  being  born  again  upon  earth. 
The  superhuman  faculties  are  acquired,  in  various 
degrees,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  perfection 
with  which  the  initiatory  processes  have  been  per- 
formed." 

The  Yoga  system  appears  to  bear  the  marks  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  as  it  is  frequently  alluded 
to  and  enforced  in  the  Bliagamt  Gita,  it  must  have 
been  taught  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  though  whether  it  belongs  to  a  more  ancient 
period  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

YUG,  an  age  in  Hindu  chronology.  The  Biali- 
mans  reckon  four  of  these,  of  which  tlie  Satya  Yiig 
comprehends  1,728,000  years;  the  Triita,  1.296,000 
years;  the  Dwapar,  864,000  years;  and  the  Kali, 
4.32,000  years.  The  present  year  (1859)  is  the  year 
4,943  of  the  Kali  Yug.  The  Bralimanical  kalpa  is 
equal  to  the  whole  period  of  the  fourYiigs,  and  con- 
sists of  4,320,000,000  solar  years,  which  is  a  day  of 
Brahma;  and  his  night  has  the  same  duration. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days  and  nights 
compose  a  year  of  Brahma,  .and  a  hundred  of  these 
years  constitute  his  life,  which  therefore  exceeds  in 
length  three  hundred  billions  of  solar  years.  It  ha.s 
been  remarked  that  the  Yugs  of  Iliiidiiism  correspond 
in  number,  succession,  and  character  with  the  golden, 
silver,  brass,  and  iron  ages  of  the  Greek  and  Koinan 
mythologists. 
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ZKAI-OTS— ZOUARITKS. 


ZABIANS.    See  Tsabians. 

ZKALOTS,  11  luiineious  paily  of  fanatical  Jews 
wliidi  arose  itmnctliately  after  tlie  coining  of  our 
I^ord.  Tliese  men  from  religious  prejudices  were 
oppiised  to  the  idea  of  paying  taxes  to  ilie  liomaiis, 
as  being  a  foreign  power,  and  clierislied  tlie  vain 
liope  of  restoring  the  Jewisli  kingdom.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Zealots  spread  widely  and  rapidly,  lead- 
ing to  excesses  wliicli  in  no  small  degree  contributed 
to  bring  on  the  Roman  invasion  ajid  ilie  liiial  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

ZEMZKM,  a  well  at  Mecca  accounted  sacred  by 
tlie  Jlohamniedans.  It  is  said  to  have  lieen  formed 
from  the  spring  of  water  whicli  God  pointed  out  to 
Il.agaraiul  Ishrnael  when  they  were  driven  from  the 
house  of  .\l)iahani  and  compelled  to  Hee  into  Ara- 
bia. The  .M'lhannnedan  pilgrims  drink  of  its  waters, 
and  believe  it  to  be  elfectual  in  healing  bodily  dis- 
eases, and  even  in  purifying  the  soul. 

ZEND  AIU':STA.     See  Abksta. 

ZEUS,  the  greatest  of  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece, 
the  father  of  gods  and  men.  He  was  the  son  of 
C/irotioi  and  Rhea,  the  ruler  of  the  immortals,  and 
had  his  royal  seat  on  Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly. 
He  was  the  source  both  of  good  and  evil  among  men, 
to  whom  solemn  appeals  were  made  by  oath.  The 
oak  among  trees  and  the  eagle  among  birds  were 
sacred  to  tliis  pod.  lie  was  iiienlilied  with  the 
.lupiter  of  the  I{ouians.  In  dirterent  parts  of  Greece 
there  seem  to  have  been  at  least  three  deities  who 
were  regarded  as  supreme,  and  who  in  course  of 
time  came  to  be  united  into  one  national  divinity. 
Wo  lind,  accordingly,  the  Arcadian  or  Lycsean  Zeus, 
tiie  Zi'us  of  Uudona,  and  the  Zeus  of  Crete  at  length 


combined  together  in  the  Hellenic  Zeus  or  supreme 
national  god  of  the  whole  Hellenic  people.  He  was 
worshipped  universally  throughout  (ireece;  and  the 
sacrilices  oflered  on  his  altars  were  goats,  bulls,  and 
cows. 

ZOAUITKS,  a  small  body  of  scceders  from  the  Lu- 
theran church  in  Germany,  who  emigrated  not  many 
years  ago  to  America,  and  settled  in  Tuscarawas. 
The  society  is  un<ler  the  government  of  a  patriarch, 
and  chooses  iis  own  olficers.  They  occupy  lands  in 
common,  each  seeking  to  advance  his  own  interests 
by  ])romoting  those  of  the  whole  community. 

ZOHAK,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Cabbal- 
istic writings  of  the  .lews,  which,  indeed,  explains 
tlie  cabbalistic  mysteries  more  fidly  than  anv  other 
work.   The /fo/;ar  is  described  in  thearticleCABDALA. 

ZOHAIUTES,  a  sect  of  modern  .lews  who  derive 
their  name  from  the  high  estimation  in  whicli  they 
hold  the  book  Zohar.  They  bear  considerable  re- 
siemblance  to  the  Sabuathaists  (which  see).  They 
believe  in  all  that  God  has  ever  revealed,  and  con- 
sider it  their  duty  constantly  to  investigate  its  mean- 
ing. They  regard  the  letter  of  Scripture  as  merely 
the  shell,  and  believe  that  it  admits  of  a  mystical 
and  spiritual  inlerpretation.  Thev  believe  in  a 
Tiiidiy  of  Persons  in  Elohiin.  They  believe  in  the 
incarnation  of  God  as  having  taken  place  in  Adam, 
and  expect  it  again  to  take  place  in  the  Messiah. 
They  do  not  believe  that  Jerusalem  will  ever  be 
rebuilt.  They  believe  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any 
temporal  Messiah;  but  that  God  will  be  manifested 
in  the  flesh  to  atone,  not  for  the  sins  of  the  .lews 
alone,  but  for  all,  of  whatever  name  or  nation,  who 
shall  believe  on  his  name. 
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